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PEEFACE. 


The objects and scope of this work are explained in the Intro- 
ductory Eemarks which follow the Preface. Here it is desired to 
say a few words as to its history. 

The book originated in a correspondence between the present 
writer, who was living at Palermo, and the late lamented Arthtjk 
Buenell, of the Madras Civil Service, one of the most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica- 
tions was filling judicial offices in Southern and Western India, 
chiefly at Tanjore. We had then met only once— at the India 
Library ; but he took a kindly interest in work that engaged me, 
and this led to an exchange of letters, which went on after his 
return to India. About 1872—1 cannot find his earliest reference 
to the subject— he mentioned that he was contemplating a vocabu- 
lary of Anglo-Indian words, and had made some collections with 
that view. In reply it was stated that I likewise had long been 
taking note of such words, and that a notion similar to his own 
had also been at various times floating in my mind. And I pro- 
posed that we should combine our labours. 

I had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful for 
carrying through such an undertaking alone ; but I had gone 
through an amount of reading that would largely help in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste for the kind 
of work. 

This was the beginning of the portly double-columned edifice 
which now presents itself, the completion of which my friend has 
not lived to see. It was built up from our joint contributions till 
his untimely death in 1882, and since then almost daily additions 
have continued to be made to the material and to the structure. 
The subject, indeed, had taken so comprehensive a shape, that it 
was becoming difficult to say where its limits lay, or why it should 
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ever end^ except for the old reason which had received stich 
poignant illustration : ylrs loufja^ vita hrevisn And so it has 
been wound up at last. 

The work has been so long the companion of my h<>nu^ sub^i-* 
civae^ a thread running through the joys and sorrows of so many 
years, in the search for material first, and then in their handling ami 
adjustment to the edifice — for their cai'eful building up has been 
part of my duty from the heginning, and the whole ol* the matter 
has, I supi^ose, been written and re-written with my own luuul at 
least four times — and the \vork has been one of so much infeu’est 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer here to welcome 
its appearance in print/^ that I can hardly speak of tiic work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in hulk, nearly seven-eighths of it is so. Dut BraxKLL 
contributed so much of value, so much of the essential ; haying, in 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly hooks which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India ; setting me, hy his 
example, on lines of rcscarcli with which I should have else ik>s- 
sihly remained unacquainted ; writing letters with siuih fulhu'ss, 
frequency, and interest on the details of the work up tt» tlie 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in coutrihutiou is 
no gauge o'flfis ■share in the result. 

lathe L'ljb of Frank IJarkland occur some words in relation to 
the church-hells of Hoss, in Herefordshire, wdiicli may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book : 

‘‘It is said that the Man of Hoss (John Kyrle) “was pnvsfaf at 
the castiiijr of the tenor^ or great bell, and that he tot»k with him an old 
silver tankard, which, after drhiking claret and sheriy, he threw* in, and 
had cast with the bell.” 

John Kyrle’s was the most precious part of the intdal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work BuitXELU sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject, intended as the 
basis of an introduction. As it stands, this is too incomplete to 
print, but I have made use of it to some extent, and given some 
extracts from it in the Introduction now put forward.! 

* Tbe dedication w*as .sent for press on Gth Jannarv; on the 13th, U, XJ. Y. 
departed to his rest. 

t Three of the mottoes that face the title were also sent by him. 
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The alternative title (J £ohson-Jol)§o)i) whicli lias been given to 
this book (not without the ^xpi'essed assent of my collaborator), 
doubtless requires explanation. 

A valued friend of the present writer many years ago pub- 
lished a bookj of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
ho called Three Essays, with no Author’s name; and the result- 
ing amount of circulation was such as might have been expected. 
It was remaiiccd at the time by another friend that if the volume 
had been entitled A Booh, hy a Chaji, it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that A Glossary or A 
Vocahulary would be equally unattractive, and that it ought to 
have an alternative title at least a little more characteristic. If 
tlio reader will turn to Ilohson-Johson in the Glossary itself, he 
will find that phrase, though now rare and moribund, to be a 
typical and delighti'ul oxamj)le of that class of Anglo-Indian 
anjot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lipsS, to the English vernacular ; whilst it is the more 
fitted to our Ijook, conveying, as it may, a veiled intimation of 
dual authorsliip. At any rate, there it is ; and at this period my 
feeling* has come to be that such is the book’s name, nor could it 
well have been anything else. 

In carrying through the work I have sought to supplement my 
own deficiencies from the most competent sources to which friend- 
ship afforded access. Sir Joseph Hookeu has most kindly 
examined almost every one of the proof-sheets^ for articles dealing 
with j)lants, correcting their errors, and enriching them with notes of 
his own. Another friend, Professor Robertson Smith, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and to him I owe a variety of 
interesting references to the words treated of, in regard to their 
occurrence, under some cognate form, in the Scriptures. In the early 
part of the book the Rev. George Moule (now Bishoj) of Ningpo), 
then in England, was good enough to revise those articles which 
bore on expressions used in China (not the first time that his 
generous aid hud been given to work of mine). Among other 
friends who have been ever ready with assistance I may mention 
Er. Retnholi) Rost, of the India Librarj’*; General Robert 
MacIjAGAN, R.E. ; Sir George Birdwood, C.S.I. ; Major- 
General R. H. Keatinge, V.C., C.S.I. ; Professor Terrien 
HE Ul CoiTPERiE; and Mr. E. Colborne Baber, at present 
Consul-General in Corea. Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor of the 
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great English Dictionary^ has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of communications, a circumstance which will 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works 
are the same. 

My first endeavour in preparing tliis \vork has been to make it 
accurate ; my next to make it — even though a Glossary — interest- 
ing, In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mistakes ; lait these, 
when pointed out, may be amended. If 1 have missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hupeil for from a 
second edition. 

li. VILE. 


t>th Jamianji 1880 . 
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ARTHUR BURNELL. (Ii(jrn 1S40 ; die<l 1SR2.) 


INTEODUCTOEY EEMAEKS. 

1 

Words of Indian origin have been insinuating themselves into English 
ever since the end of the reign of Elizabeth and the beginning of tliat of 
King James, when such terms as calico^ chintz, and gingham had already 
clfcctcd a lodgment in English warehouses and shops, and were lying in 
wait for entrance into English literature. Such outlandish guests grew 
more frequent 120 years ago, when, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englishmen in the Indian services, civil and military, 
cxj)anded with the great acquisition of dominion then made by the 
Company ; and we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words, in use among Euro- 
peans in the East, have not unfrequently been printed. Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives ; whilst the pro- 
longed excitement created in England, a hundred years since, by the 
impeachment of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several glossaries as independent works ; and a good many others 
have been published in later days. At the end of this Introduction will 
be found a list of those which have come under my notice, and this 
might no doubt be largely added to. * 

Of modern Glossaries, such as have been the result of serious labour, 
all, or nearly all, have been of a kind purely technical, intended to 
facilitate the comprehension of official documents by the explanation of 
terms used in the Kevenue department, or in other branches of Indian 
administration. The most notable examples are (of brief and occasional 
character), the Glossary appended to the famous Fifth Report of the 
Select Committee of 1812, which was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins ; 


See Note A. at end of Introduction. 
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and (of a far nioi-e vast and comT)rchonsivo sort), the lute Profess<»r 
Horace Hayman Wilson’s Ghsmrtf of Judicial and Jicrenac Terna^ 
(4to, 1855) which leaves far behind every other attempt in that kind/^* 

That kind is, hoAvever, not ours, as a momentary comparison of a paizH‘ 
or two in each Glossary would sutlicc to show. Our work indcual, in flu' 
long course of its compilation, has gone through some modiilcation and 
enlargement of scope ; but hardly such as in any degree to atfeet its dis- 
tinctive character, in which something has been aimed at diilering in 
form from any work known to us. Jii its original conception it. was in- 
tended to deal with all that class of w'ords which, not in general ]>er- 
taining to the technicalities of administration, recur constantly in the 
daily intercourse of the English in India, either as expressing idetis really 
not provided for by’ our mother-tongue, or supposed by the spc»akers 
(often cpiite erroneously) to express something not capable of just 
denotation b}^ any English term. A certain percentage o(‘ such wonls 
have been carried to England by the constant reflux to thtlr native 
shore of Anglo-Indians, who in some degree imbue with their notions 
and plu'ascology the circles from which tliey liad gone forth. I’his t^fieet 
has been still more promoted by the currency of a vast mass of literature, 
of all equalities and for all ages, dealing with Indian sul ejects ; as well as 
by the regular appearance, for many years i)ast, of Indian corrt»s]ion' 
donee in English newspapers, insomnch that a considerable number of 
the expressions in question have not only ])ecome fainilitir in souial to 
English oars, but have become naturalized in the fkiglish ]anguag(‘, and 
are meeting with amqdc rocogaiition in the great Dictionary <.*dited by 
Di\ INEuiway at Oxford. 

Of words that seem to have been admitted to full franchist*, wo mas 
give ovaniplcs in curry, toddy, veranda, cheroof, loaf, nahid), teayt^y, i^vyny^ 
cowry ; and of others familiar cnongh to the English ear, though hardiy 
yet received into citizenship, contjwund, hatta, pucka, vhowry, haiffto, 
mahout, ay a, nautch,^ first-cAop, competitiou-?cr///f'/A, yrljiif, cVe, Dut 
beyond these two classes of words, received within the last century ors(», 
and gradually, into half or whole recognition, tliere are a goo/i nuniy 
others, long since fully assimilated, whicli really originat(‘d in the 
adoption of an Indian word, or the modification of tm Indian pi*oper 
name. Such words are the three quoted at the beginning (jf these re- 
marks, chintz, calico, f/inyham, also .Jiawf, bamboo, payofla, typhoou, 
monsoon, mandarin, J &c., and I may metitiou aiiumg 


* Professor Wilson’s work may perhsqis Lear re-editing, hut can lianlly, for pur- 
pose, he superseded. The late eiiiiueiit Tehigu scholar, Mr. P.Jinm ti," interleaved, 
with criticisms and addenda, a copy of Wilson, wliicli is now in* the India Lihnirv! 
1 have gone through it, and horruwed a few notes, with ackiunsh'dgmeut hy the 
initials 0. P. B. The amount of inqu-ovement does not strik(j me as imptudunt," 
t Nautch, it may he urged, is admitted to full frail chi.s«.*, being used hy so eminent 
a writer as Mr. Browning. But the fact that his use is entire^' v/o’.svhv, st‘cm>, to 
justhy the classification in the text (sec Gloss., s. v.). A like remark ajiplies to 
cmii 2 ) 0 ’und. See for the tremendous fiasco made in its intended use hy a most 
intelligent lady novelist, the last quotation s.v. in Gloss. 

X Gloss., s.v. (note p. 502, col. h, and p. 503, col. a), contains quotations from the 
Vulgate of the passage in Canticles iii. 9, regarding King ^o\omi)\i\ y* rculai,L of 
Lchauon cedar. I have to thank an old friend for ]>ouitnig out that the word 
'palanquin has, in this passage, received solemn sanction by its introduction into the 
Ke vised Version. 
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farther examples which may perhaps surprise my readers, the names 
of three of the boats of a man-of-war, viz. the cutter^ the jolly-boat, 
and the dlnyy, as all (probably) of Indian origin. Even phrases of 
a different character — slang indeed, but slang generally supposed to 
bo vernacular as well as vulgar — e,cj., ‘ that is tiie cheese ; ' or sup- 
posed to be vernacular and profane — e. g., ‘I don’t care a dam ’ — are 
in reality, however vulgar they may bo, neither vernacular nor profane, 
but phrases turning upon innocent Hindustani vocables. 

We prox^osed also,* in our Glossary, to deal with a selection o^ those 
administrative terms, which arc in such familiar and quotidian use as to 
form part of the common Anglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so far as 
possible) to their true origin — a matter on which, in regard to many of 
the words, those who hourly use them arc profoundly ignorant — and to 
follow them down by quotation from their earliest occurrence in 
literature. 

A jiarticular class of words arc those indigenous terms which have 
been adopted in scientific nomenclature, botanical and zoological. On 
these Mr. Burnell remarks : — 

The first Indian botanical names woi^e chiefly introduced by Garcia 
de Orta {CoLloqidos, printed at Goa in 1563), C. d’ Acosta {Tractado, 
Burgos, 1578), and Ithcde van Drakenstcin {llortus Malahai'icus, Aimtor- 
dam, 1682). The Malay names were chiefly introduced by Kumphius 
{Herharium Amhoinense, completed before 1700, but not published till 
1741). The Indian zoological terms were chiefly due to Dr. F. Buchanan, 
at the beginning of this century. Most of the N. Indian botanical words 
were introduced by lloxburgh.” 

It has been already intimated that, as the work proceeded, its scope 
expanded somewhat, and its authors found it expedient to introduce and 
trace many woi'ds of Asiatic origin which have disappeared from collo- 
quial use, or x)erhaps never entered it, but which occur in old writers on 
the East. We also judged that it -would add to the interest of the work, 
were wx to investigate and make out the pedigree of a variety of 
geograx)hical names which ax'c or have been in familiar use in books on 
the Indies; take as examples Bombay, Madras, Guardafid, Malabar, 
Moluccas, Zanzibar, Pegu, Sumatra, Quilon, Seychelles, Ceylon, Jam, Am, 
Japan, Doab, Punjab, &c., illustrating these, like every other class of 
word, by quotations given in chronological series. 

Other divagations still from the original project will probably x^resent 
themselves to those who turn over the pages of the work, in which we 
have been tempted to introduce sundry subjects which may seem hardly 
to come within the scope of such a glossary. 

The words wdth which we have to do, taking the most extensive view 
of the field, are in fact organic remains deposited under the various 
currents of external influence that have washed the shores of India during 
twenty centuries and more. Kejecting that derivation of elephant^ 
which would connect it with the Ophir trade of Solomon, -we find no 
existing western term traceable to that episode of communication ; but 
the Greek and Boman commerce of the later centuries has left its fossils 
on both sides, testifying to the intercourse that once subsisted. Agallo- 

* See these words in Gloss. 

+ See that word in Supplement. 
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chum, carhasus, carwphor^ sandal^ musk, nard, peeper (TreirepL, from Skt. 
pippali, ‘ long pepper ’), ginger (f'tyytjSepts*, see under Ginger), lac, costus, 
opal, malahathrum or folium indicum, beryl, sugar (o-aKxap, from Skt. sa7^- 
kara, Prak. sakkara), rice (opvCa, but see s.v.), were products or names, in- 
troduced from India to the Greek and Eoman world, to which may be added 
a few terms of a different character, such as Bpaxp-aves, '2appi>dves {sramanas, 
or Buddhist ascetics), ^vka craydXLva koI (racrapLLva (logs ot teak and shTsham), 
the (rdyyapa (rafts) of the Periplus (see Jangar in Gloss.) ; whilst dlnara, 
dramma, perhaps kastl7''a (f tin,^ Kacro-Lrepos), kasturl (‘ musk,' Kacrropiov, pro- 
perly a different, though analogous animal product), and a very few more, 
have remained in Indian literature as testimony to the same inter- 
course.* 

The trade and conquests of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India and picked up and carried westward, in form more or less cor- 
rupted, words of Indian origin, some of which have in one way or other 
become part of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the East. 
Among terms which are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
but which had, in some shape or other, found their way at an early date 
into use on the shores of the Mediterranean, we may instance bazaar, 
cazee, hummaul, brinjaul, gingely, safflower, grab, maramut,dewaun (dogana, 
douane, &c.). Of others which are found in medieval literature, either 
West- Asiatic or European, and which still have a place in the Anglo- 
Indian or English vocabulary, we may mention amher-gri^, chank, junk, 
jogy, kincob, kedgeree, fanam, calay, bankshall, mudiliar, tindal, cranny. 

The conquests and long occupation of the Portuguese, who by the year 
1540 had established themselves in all the chief ports of India and the 
East, have, as might have been expected, bequeathed a large number of 
expressions to the European nations who have followed, and in great part 
superseded them. We find instances of missionaries and others at an early 
date who had acquired a knowledge of Indian languages, but these were 
exceptional, t The natives in contact with the Portuguese learned a 
bastard variety of the language of the latter, which became the Imgua 
franca of intercourse, not only between European and native, but occa- 
sionally between Europeans of different nationalities. This Indo-Portu- 
guese dialect continued to serve such purposes dowm to a late period in 
the last century, and has in some localities survived down nearly to our 
own day. t The number of people in India claiming to be of Portuguese 
descent was, in the 17th century, very large. Bernier, about 1660, 
says : — 

‘‘For he (Sultan Shuja', Aurangzeb’s brother) much courted all those 
Portugal Fathers, Missionaries, that are in that Province. . . . And they 
were indeed capable to serve him, it being certain that in the kingdom 
of Bengale there are to be found not less than eight or nine thousand 

* See A. Weber, in Indian Antiqiuiry, ii, 143 scqq. Most of the other Greek 
words, which he traces in Sanskrit, are astronomical terms derived from books. 

t Yarthema, at the very beginning of the 16th century, shows some acquaintance 
with Malayalain, and introduces pieces of conversation in" that language. Before the 
end of the 16th century, printing had been introduced at other places besides Goa, 
and by the beginning of the 17th, several books in Indian languages had been printed 
at Goa, Cochin, and Ambalakkadu. — (A. B.) 

t “ At Point de Qalle, in 1860, I found it in common use, and also, somewhat 
later, at Calecut.” — A. B. 
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families of Frangids, Fortugals^ and these either Natives or Mesticks.’’ 
{Bernier, E. T. of 1684, p. 27.) 

A. Hamilton, whose experience belonged chiefly to the end of the 
same century, though his book was not published till 1727, states : — 
Along the Sea-coasts the Portuguese have left a Vestige of their 
Language, tho' much corrupted, yet it is the Language that most Euro- 
peans learn first to qualify them for a general Converse with one another, 
as well as with the different inhabitants of IndiaJ^ {Preface, p. xii.) 

Lockyer, who published 16 years before Hamilton, also says : — 

^ This they {t\iQ Portugueze) may justly boast, they have established a 
kind of Lingua Franca in all the Sea Ports in India, of great use to other 
Europeans, who would find it difiicult in many places to be well 
understood without it.” {An Account of the Trade in India, 1711, p. 286.) 

The' early Lutheran Missionaries in the South, who went out for the 
S.P.C.K., all seem to have begun by learning Portuguese, and in their 
diaries speak of preaching occasionally in Portuguese.* The foundation 
of this lingua franca was the Portuguese of the beginning of the 16tli 
century j but it must have soon degenerated, for b^^ the beginning of the 
present century it had lost nearly all trace of inflexion, t 

It may from these remarks be easily understood how a large number 
of our Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, even if eventually traceable to native 
sources (and especially to Mahratti, or Dravidian originals) have come 
to us through a Portuguese medium, and often bear traces of having 
passed through that alembic. Not a few of these are familiar all over 
India, but the number current in the south is larger still. Some other 
Portuguese words also, though they can hardly be said to be recognized 
elements in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, have been introduced either into 
Hindustani generally, or into that shade of it which is in use among 
natives in habitual contact with Europeans. Of words which are essen- 
tially Portuguese, among Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, persistent or 
obsolete, we may quote goglet, gram, plantain, muster, caste, peon, padre, 
mistry or maistry, almyra, aya, cobra, mosquito, pomfret, cameez, palmyra, 
still in general use 3 picotta, rolong, pial, fogass, margosa, preserved in the 
south 3 hatel, hrah, foras, oart, vellard in Bombay 3 joss, compradore, lin- 
guist in the ports of China; and among more or less obsolete terms, Moor, 
for a Mohammedan, still surviving under the modified form Moorman, in 
Madras and Ceylon 3 Gentoo, still partially kept up, I believe, at Madras 
in application to the Telugu language, mustees, castees, handeja (‘ a tray’), 
Kittysol ‘an umbrella,’ and this survived ten years ago in the Cal- 
cutta customs tariff), cuspadore (‘ a spittoon ’), and covid (‘ a cubit or 
ell ’). Words of native origin -which bear the mark of having come to us 
through the Portuguese may be illustrated by such as palanqidn, man- 

* See “Notices of Madras and Cuddalore,&c., by tlie earlier Missionaries.*’ Longman, 
1858, passim. See also Manual, &o. in Boox-List, infra, p. xxxviii. Dr. Carey, 
•writing from Serampore as late as 1800, says that the children of Europeans by native 
women, whether children of English, Erench, Dutch, or Danes, were ^1 called Portu- 
guese. Smith's Life of Ga/rey, 152. 

t See Note B. at end of Introductory Beinarks. “ Mr. Beanies remarked some time 
ago that most of the names of places in South India are greatly disfigured in the forms 
used by Europeans. This is 'because we have adopted the Portuguese orthography. 
Only in this way it can be explained how Kolladam has become Coleroon, Solaman- 
dalam, Coromandel, and Tuttukkudi, Tutieorinl (A. B.) Mr. Burnell was so im- 
pressed with the excessive corruption of S. Indian names, that he would hardly ever 
willingly venture any explanation of them, considering the matter all too uncertain. 

I 
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darin^ mangelin (a small weight for pearls, <feo.) momoon, typhoon, mango, 
mangosteen, jaclcrfruit, hatta, curry, chop, congee, coir, cutch, catamaran, 
cassanar, nabob, avadavat, betel, areca, benzoin, corge, copra,^ A few 
examples of Hindustani words borrowed from the Portuguese are chdhl 

a key*), hdola (‘a portmanteau*), bdltl ('a bucket*), martol (‘a 
hammer*), tauliya a towel,* Port, toalha), sdbun (‘ soap *), bdsan plate’ 
from Port, bacia) lildm and nlldm (‘ an auction *), besides a number of 
terms used by Lascars on board ship. 

The Dutch language has not contributed much to our store. The 
Dutch and the English arrived in the Indies contemporaneously, and 
though both inherited from the Portuguese, we have not been the heirs 
of the Dutch to any great extent, except in Ceylon, and even there 
Portuguese vocables had already occupied the colloquial ground. Peter- 
silly, the word in general use in English families for ‘ jjarsley,’ appears 
to be Dutch. An example from Ceylon that occurs to memory is burgher. 
The Dutch admitted people of mixt descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these w'ere distinguished from the pure natives by this term, which siir- 
vives. Burgher in Bengal means ‘a rafter,* properly harga. A word 
spelt and pronounced in the same way had again a curiously different 
application in Madras, where it was a corruption of Vadagar, the name 
given to a tribe in the JSTilgherry hills ; — to say nothing of Scotland, 
where Burghers and Antiburghers were Northern tribes (yehiti Gog et 
Magog !) which have long been condensed into elements of the United 
Presbyterian Church 1 

Southern India has contributed to the Anglo-Indian .stock words that 
are in hourly use also from Calcutta to Peshawur (some of them 
already noted under another cleavage), e, g. betel, mango, jach, cheroot, 
mungoose, pariah, bandicoot, tealc, patcharee, chatty, catechu, tope (‘ a 
grove ’), curry, mulligatawny, congee, Mamooty (a digging tool) is familiar 
in certain branches of the service, owing to its having long had a 
place in the nomenclature of the Ordnance department. It is Tamil, 
manvetti, ^earth-cutter.* Of some very familiar words the origin re- 
mains either dubious, or matter only for conjecture. Examples are 
hackery (which arose apparently in Bombay), florikan, topaz. 

As to Hindustani w'ords adopted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide and loose for much remark. The habit of 
introducing these in English conversation and writing seems to prevail 
more largely in the Bengal Presidency than in any other, and especially 
more than in Madras, where the variety of different vernaculars in use 
has tended to make their acquisition by the English less universal than is 
in the north that of Hindustani, -which is so much easier to learn, and also 
to make the use in former days of Portuguese, and now of English, by 
natives in contact with foreigners, and of French about the French 
settlements, very much more common than it is elsewhere. It is this 
bad habit of interlarding English with Hindustani phrases which has 
so often excited the just wrath of high English officials, not accustomed 


* The nasal termination given to many Indian words, when adopted into European 
use, as iia. palanqiiiii, mandarin, &c., miist he attributed mainly to the Portuguese ; 
but it cannot be entirely due to them. For we find the nasal termination of Achln, 
in Mahommedan writers (see p. 3), and that of Cochin before the Portuguese time 
(see p. 173), whilst the conversion of Fas&i, in Sumatra, into Pacem, as the Portu- 
guese call it, is already indicated in the Basma of Marco Polo. 
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to it from tlieir youth, and which (e. g.) drew forth in orders the 
humorous indignation of Sir Charles Napier. 

One peculiarity in this use we may notice, which doubtless exem- 
plifies some obscure linguistic law. Hindustani verbs which are thus 
used are habitually adopted into the quasi-English by converting the 
imperative into an infinitive. Thus to hunow, to lugow, to foozilow, to 
pucharowy to diimbcoiu^ to sttmjoio, and so on, almost ad lihitiim, are 
formed as we have indicated. * 

It is curious to note that several of our most common adoptions are 
due to what may be most especially called the Oordoo {Urdii) or 
‘ Camp ’ language, being terms which the hosts of Chinghiz brought 
firom the steppes of North Eastern Asia — €,g,^ “The o\d, B^ikshee is an 
awful hahadur^ but he keeps a first-rate hohacheeJ^ That is a sentence 
which might easily have passed without remark at an Anglo-Indian 
mess-table thirty years ago, — ^perhaps might be heard still. Each of 
the outlandish terras embraced in it came from the depths of Mongolia 
in the thirteenth century. Chick (in the sense of a cane-blind), daroga^ 
oordoo itself, are other examples. 

With the gradual assumption of administration after the middle of 
last century, we adopted into partial colloquial use an immense number 
of terms, very many of them Persian or Arabic, belonging to techni- 
calities of revenue and other departments, and largely borrowed from 
our Mahommedan predecessors. Malay has contributed some of our 
most familiar expressions, owing partly to the ceaseless rovings among 
the Eastern coasts of the Portuguese, through whom a part of these 
reached us, and partly doubtless to the fact that our early dealings and 
the sites of our early factories lay much more on the shores of the 
Eastern Archipelago than on those of Continental India. Paddy, 
godoivn, compound, hanJcshall, rattan, durian, a-much, prow, and cadjan, 
junk, crease, are some of these. It is true that several of them may be 
traced eventually to Indian originals, but it seems not the less certain 
that we got them through the Malay, just as w^e got 'words already 
indicated through the Portuguese. 

We used to have a very few vrords in French form, such as ho%Uiqice 
and mort-de-chien. But these two are really distortions of Portuguese 
words. 

A few w^’ords from China have settled on the Indian shores and been 
adopted by Anglo-India, but most of them are, I think, names of fruits 
or other products which have been imported, such as loguot, leechee, chow- 
chow, cumquat, ginseng, &c. and (recently) For it must be noted 

that a considerable proportion of wrords much used in Chinese ports, and 
often ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as mandarin, junk, chop, pagoda, 
and (as I believe) typhoon (though this is a word much debated) are not 
Chinese at all, but wrords of Indian languages, or of Malay, which have been 
precipitated in Chinese waters during the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within my own earliest memory Spanish dollars were current in 
England at a specified value if they bore a stamp from the English 
mint. And similarly there are certain English words, often obsolete in 
Europe, which have received in India currency with a special stamp of 

* The first five examples will be found in Gloss, or SuprT. Banao, is imperative of 
hana-na, ‘to fabricate’; lagao of lagama, ‘to lay alongside,’ «fcc. ; samjhao, of 
samjha-nd, ‘ to cause to understand, * &c. 
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meaning ; ■\vhilst in other cases onr language has formed in India new 
compounds applicable to new objects or shades of meaning. To one or 
other of these classes belong oxitcry^ home, interloper^ rog^ie 

(-elephant), tiffin^ furlough^ elh^ roundel an umbrella/ obsolete), ^:)3;'5A- 
pash^ earth-oil^ hog-deer^ flying-fox^ garden-house^ mush-rat^ oior-wester^ 
iron-wood^ long-draivers, harhing-deer, custard-apple, grass-cutter, <fec. 

Other terms again are corruptions, more or less violent, of oriental words 
and phrases which have put on an English mask. Such are maund, fooVs 
rack, hearer, cot, hoy, helly-hand, Penang-lawyer, hucicshaw, goddess (in the 
Malay region, representing Malay gddls, ‘ a maiden '), compound, college- 
pheasant, chopper, summer-head,^ eagle-wood, Jac^a^s-copal, hohhery, Uper 
Roger (used in a correspondence given by Dalrymple, for Yuva Raja, the 
‘Young King/ or Caesar, of Indo-Chinese monarchies), Isle-o^-Bats (for Al- 
lahabad or Ilahdhdz as the natives often call it), hohson-johson (see Pi'eface), 
Bt. J ohn^s. The last proper name has at least three applications. There is 
“ St. John's” in Guzerat, viz. Sanjdn, the landing-place of the Parsee immi- 
gration in the 8th century ; there is another “ St. John's ” which is a 
corruption of Bhang-Chuang , the name of that island off the southern 
coast of China whence the pure and ardent spirit of Francis Xavier fled 
to a better world : there is the group of “ St. John's Islands ” near Singa- 
pore, the chief of which is properly YxAo-Bihajang, 

Yet again we have hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted 
and adopted as Hindustani by the natives with whom we have to do, such 
as simkin, port-slirdh, hrandy-p)dn% apll, rasld, tumlet (a tumbler), gilds 
(‘ glass/ for drinking vessels of sorts), rail-ghdrl, lumher-ddr, jail-hJiana, 
hottle-hhdna, huggy-hhdna, ‘ et omne quod exit in' hhdna, including gym- 
khana,^ a very modern concoction (q. v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a w’-hole, however considerable the philological 
interest attaching to it, there is no disputing the truth of a remark with 
which Burnell's fragment of intended introduction concludes, and the 
application of which goes beyond the limit of those words w^hich can be 
considered to have ‘ accrued as additions to the English language ' ; 
“ Considering the long intercourse with India, it is noteworthy that the 
additions Avhich have thus accrued to the English language are, from the 
intellectual standpoint, of no intrinsic value. Nearly all the borrowed 
words refer to material facts, or to peculiar customs and stages of 
society, and, though a fe\v of them furnish allusions to the penny-a-liner, 
they do not represent new ideas.'' 

^ It^ is singular how often, in tracing to their origin words that come 
within the field of our research, we light upon an absolute dilemma, or 
bifurcation, on two or more sources of almost equal probability, and 
in themselves entirely diverse. In such cases it may be that, though 
the use of the word oHginated from one of the sources, the existence of 
the other has invigorated that use, and contributed to its eventual 
diffusion. 

An example of this is hoy, in its application to a native servant. To 
this application have contributed both the old English use of hoy (analo- 
gous to that of puer^, garqon, Kndbe) for a camp-servant, or for a slave, 
nn e Hindi-Marathl hhoi, the name of a caste which has furnished 

thl Port ordnance nomenclature for a lai-ge nnitrella. It represents 
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palanquin and umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in 
India. The habitual use of the word by the Portuguese, for many years 
before any English influence had touched the shores of India {e.g., hoy 
de sombrero, boy d^aguoa, boy de x>cdanquy), shows that the earliest source 
was the Indian one. 

Cooly, in its application to a carrier of burdens, or performer of 
inferior labour, is another example. The most probable origin of this is 
from a nomen gentile, that of the Kolls, a hill-people of Guzerat and the 
Western Ghats (compare the origin of slave). But the matter is per- 
plexed by other facts which it is difflcult to connect with this. Thus, in 
S. India, there is a Tamil word hdli, in common use, signifying ‘ daily 
hire or wages,’ which H. H. Wilson regards as the true origin of the word 
which we call cooly. Again, both in oriental and Osmanli Turkish, kol 
is a word for a slave, and in the latter also there is Icvleh, ^ a male slave, 
a bondsman.’ Khol is, in Tibetan also, a word for a slave or servant. 

Tank, for a reservoir of water, we are apt to derive without hesitation, 
from stagnum, whence Sp. estanc, old Fr. estang, old Eng. and Lowland 
Scotch stank, Port, tanque, till we find that the word is regarded by the 
Portuguese themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony 
to the existence of tdnkd in Guzerat and Bajputana as an indigenous 
word, and with a plausible Sanskrit etymology. 

Veranda has been confidently derived by some etymologists (among 
others by M. Defrem4ry, a distinguished scholar), from the Pers. bar- 
dmadcc, ‘a projection,’ a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed hardly 
a possible one, but has been treated by Mr. Beames (who was evi- 
dently unacquainted with the facts that do make it hardly possible) with 
inappropriate derision, he giving as the unquestionable original a Sans- 
krit word baranda, ‘ a portico.’ On this Burnell has observed that the 
word does not belong to the older Sanskrit, but is only found in com- 
paratively modern works. Be that as it may, it need not be doubted 
that the word veranda, as used in England and France, was imported 
from India, i.e., from- the usage of Europeans in India : but it is still 
more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
word existed, quite independent of either Sanskrit or Persian, in Portu- 
guese and Spanish, and the manner in w’hich it occurs in the very earliest 
narrative of the Portuguese adventure to India {Roteiro do Viagem de 
Vasco da Gama, written by one of the expedition of 1497), confirmed by 
the Hispano-Arabic vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala, printed in 1505, pre- 
clude the possibility of its having been adopted by the Portuguese from 
intercourse with India. 

Mangrove, John Crawfurd tells us, has been adopted from the Malay 
manggi-manggi, applied to trees of the genus Rhizophora. But we 
learn from Oviedo, writing early in the sixteenth century, that the name 
mangle was applied by the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the 
same, or a kindred genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle 
is undoubtedly the parent of the French manglier, and not improbably 
therefore of the English form mangrove.^ 

The words hearer, mate, cotwal, partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
ancestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 


Mr. Skeat’s Etym. Diet, does not contain mangrove. 
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Eefore concluding, a word should be said as to the orthography used 
in the G-lossary. 

My intention has been to give the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of the popular, or, if you will, vulgar quasi-English spellings, 
whilst the oriental words, from which the headings are derived or cor- 
rupted, are set forth under precise transliteration, the system of which is 
given in a following “Nota Bene.” When using the words and 
names in the course of discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been 
consistent in sticking either always to the popular or always to the 
scientific spelling, and I can the better understand why a German critic 
of a book of mine, once upon a time, remarked upon the etwas schwanhende 
^%disclhe Orthograjphie. Indeed it is difficult, it never will for mo be 
possible, in a book for popular use, to adhere to one system in this 
matter without the assumption of an ill-fitting and repulsive pedantry. 
Even in regard to Indian proper names, in which I once advocated 
adhesion, with a small number of exceptions, to scientific precision in 
transliteration, I feel much more inclined than formerly to sympathise 
with my friends Sir William Muir and General Maclagan, who have 
always favoured a large and liberal recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And when I see other good and able friends following the 
scientific Will-o'-the-Wisp into such b^ogs as the use in English compo- 
sition of sipdhi and jangal^ and varandah — nay, I have not only heard of 
hagi, but have recently seen it — instead of the good English words 
‘ sepoy, ^ and 'jungle,' 'veranda,' and 'buggy,' my dread of pedantic 
usage becomes the greater.* 

spelling of MaJiratta, Mahratti^ I suppose I must apologize 
(hough something is to be said for it), Marathi having established 
itself as orthodox. 


hTOTE A.---LIST OE GLOSSAEIES. 


1. Appended to the Eoteiro de Vasco 
da Gama {see Book-list, p. xlii.) is a 
Vocabulary of 138 Portuguese words with 
their corresponding word in the Lingua 
de Calicut, i.e. in Malayalam. 

2. Appended to the Voyages, &c., du 
Sieur de la Boullaye-le-Gouz (Book-list, 
p. XXX 111 .), IS an Explication de plusieurs 
7jiots dmit lintelligence est neces8a%7^e au 
Lecteur (pp. 27). 

3. Fryer’s New Aoootmt (Book-list, 
p. xxxiv. ) has an Index Explanatory, in- 

iVhwes, I^ames of Things, 
and I^mnes of Persons (12 pages). 

4. '‘Indian Vocabulary, to which is 


prefixed the Porms of Impeachment.” 
12mo, Stockdale, 1788 (pp. 136). 

Indian Glossary, consisting of 
some thousand Words and Porms com- 
monly used in the East Indies ... ex- 
tremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
to acquire with Ease and Quickness the 
language of that Country.” Bv T T 
Kobarts Lieut., &o., of the sA Eegt! 
Natiw^nf^trjs E.I. Printed for Mm- 

Dictionary of Mohammedan 
Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, 
llmdoo, and other words used in the East 


except as ^opted from us by 
them, just as ’r «<> I regard 

cheroot. What would my friends think 9J, Jerusalem artichoke, or 

audIWean, aud 
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Indies, with full explanations, the leading 
word used in each article being printed in 
a new Kustaluk Type,” &c. By S. 
Eousseau, London, 1802. 12mo. (pp. 

lxiv.~287). Also 2nd ed. 1805. 

7. Glossary prepared for the Fifth 
Beport (see Book-list, p. xxxv.), by Sir 
Charles Wilkins. This is dated in the 
preface “E. I. House, 1813.” The copy 
used is a Parliamentary reprint, datea 
1830. 

8. The Folio compilation of the Bengal 
Regulations, published in 1828-29, con- 
tains in each volume a Glossarial Index, 
based chiefly upon the Glossary of Sir C. 
Wilkins. 

9. In 1842 a preliminary “ Glossary of 
Indian Terms,” drawn up at the E. I. 
House by Prof. H. H. Wilsoi^ 4to, un- 
published, with a blank column on each 
page “for Suggestions and Additions,” 
was circulated in India, intended as a 
basis for a comprehensive official Glossary. 
In this one the words are entered in the 
vulgar spelling, as they occur in the docu- 
ments. 

10. The only important result 'of the 
circulation of No. 9, was “ Supplement 
to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
A-J. By H. M. Elliot, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. Agra, 1845. 8vo. (pp. 447). 

This remarkable work has been revised, 
re-arranged, and re-edited, with additions 
from Elliot’s notes and other sources, by 
Mr. John Beames, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, under the title of “ Memoirs on 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of the 
Races of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, being an amplified edition of ” (the 
above). 2vols. 8vo. Triibner, 1 869. 

11. To “ Morley’s Analytical Digest of 
all the Reported Cases Decided in the 
Supreme Courts of Judicature in India,” 
Vol. I., 1850, there is appended a 
“ Glossary of Native Terms used in the 
Text ” (pp. 20). 

12. In “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 
(Book-list, p. xlvi.), there is a Glossary of 
some considerable extent (pp. 10 in double 
columns). 

13. “The Zillah Dictionary in the 
Roman character, explaining the 'Various 
Words used^ in Business in India.” By 
Charles Philip Brown, of the Madras 
Civil Service, &c. Madras, 1852. Imp. 
8vo. (pp. 132). 

14. “A Glossary of Judicial and Re- 


venue^ Terms, and of Useful Words 
occurring’in Official Documents, relating to 
the Administration of the Government of 
British India, from the Arabic, Persian, 
HindiistfCnl, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, 
Uriy4, Marathi, Guzarsithi, Telugu, Kar- 
njCta, Tdmil, Malay^lam, and other Lan- 
guages. By H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., 
Boden Professor, &c, London, 1855, 
4to. (pp. 585, besides copious Index). 

15. A useful folio Glossary published by 
Government at Calcutta between 1860 and 
1870, has beenused by me and is quoted in 
the present Gloss. as “Calcutta Glossary.” 
But I have not been able to trace it again 
so as to give the proper title. 

16. Ceylonese Vocabulary, see Book- 
list, p. xxxii. 

17. “Kachahri Technicalities, or A 
Glossary of Terms, Rural, Official, and 
General, in Daily Use in the Courts of 
Law, and in Illustration of the Tenures, 
Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of 
Hindustan.’ By Patrick Carnegy, Com- 
missioner of Rai Bareli, Oudh. 8vo. 2nd 
ed. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 361). 

18. “A Glossary of Indian Terms, 
containing many of the most imi^ortant 
and Useful Indian Words. Designed for 
the Use of ^Officers of Revenue and Judi- 
cial Practitioners and Students.” Madras, 
1877, 8vo. (pp. 255). 

19. “A Glossary of Reference on Sub- 
jects connected with the Ear East” 
(China and Japan). By H. A. Giles. 
Hong-Kong, 1878, 8vo. (pp. 182). 

20. “Glossary of Vernacular Terms 
used in Official Correspondence in the 
Province of Assam.” Shillong, 1879. 
(Pamphlet). 

21. “Anglo-Indian Dictionary. A 
Glossary of such Indian Terms used in 
English, and such English or other non- 
Indian Terms as have obtained special 
meanings in India.” By George Clifford 
'Whitworth, Bombay Civil Service. 
London, 8vo, 1885 (pp. xv. — 350). 

Also the following minor Glossaries con- 
tained in Books of Travel or History : — 

22. In “Cambridge’s Account of the 
War in India,” 1761 (Book-list, p. xxxii.) ; 

23. In “Grose’s Voyage,” 1772 (Book- 
list, p. xxxvi.); 24. In Carraccioli’s “ Life 
of Clive” (Book-list, p. xxxii.) ; 25. In 
“ Bp. Heber’s Narrative ” (Book-list, 
p. xxxvi.) ; 20, In Herklots’ “Qauoon-e- 
Islam (Book-list, p. xxxvii.). 
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NOTE B.— THE INDO-POETUGUESE PATOIS. 

(By a. C. Bitrxell.) 


The phonetic changes of Indo-Portugnese are few. F' is substituted 
for 2^ / whilst the accent varies according to the race of the speaker.* 
The vocabulary varies, as regards the introduction of native Indian 
terms, from the same cause. 

Grammatically, this dialect is very singular : 


1. All traces of genders are lost — e.g. 
we find sua jtovo (Mat. i. 21) ; mia nome 
(Id. i, 23) ; sua filho (Id. i. 25) : ma filhos 
(Id. ii. IS) ; sua olkos (Acts, ix. 8) ; o diets 
(Mat. ii. 1) ; o rey (Id. ii. 2) ; 1mm voz 
tinha oitvido (Id. ii. 18). 

2. In the plural, s is rarely added ; gene- 
rallj’’, the plural is the same as the sin- 
gular. 

3. The genitive is expressed by de, 
which is not combined with the article — 

conforms de o tempo (Mat. ii. 16) j 
Depots de o morte (Id. ii. 19). 

4. The definite article is unchanged in 
the plural : como o disdpulos (Acts, ix. 


5. The pronouns still preserve some 
inflexions : Eu, mi ; nos, nossotros ; minha, 
710SS0S, &c. ; tu, ti, vossotros ; tua, vos- 
sos; Elle, ella, ellotros, dies, sua, suas, 
lo, la. 

6. The verb substantive is (present) 
tern, (past) timha, and (subjunctive) seja. 

7. Verbs are conjugated by adding, for 
the ]jresent, te to the only form, viz., the 
infinitive, which loses its final r. Thus, 
tefalla; tefazej tevi. The past is formed 
by adding j/'a — e.g. jafalla ; ja olha. The 
future is formed by adding ser. To express 
the infinitive, per is added to the Portu- 
guese infinitive deprived of its r. 


Unfortunately, the translators of the Indo-Portuguese Kew Testament have, as 
much as possible, preserved the Portuguese orthography. 
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NOTA BENE— IN the use of the glossary. 


(A.) The bulk which the volume has already attained, has been a hin- 
drance to the introduction of a full Index, \vhich had been intended. It 
must be noted, therefore, that the examination of many subjects will be 
incomplete without reference to the Supplement, and I append, for this 
reason, a list of articles dealt with in the Supplement. 

AETICLES OMITTED IN QLOSSAEY, ADDED IN SUPPT. 


Abyssinia. 

Agdann. 

Akalee. 
Alablaze-pan. 
Alcoranas (?) 
Alguada. 

Alpeen. 

Ap. 

Art, European. 

Bahirwutteea. 
Bando ! 

Bargany. 

Barramuhul. 

Bassan. 

Batura. 

Bayparree, Beo- 
parry. 

B^ar. 

Benares, 

Biscobra. 

Brahminy Butter. 
Breech-dandy. 
Budge-Budge. 
Budlee. 

Burgher (c). 
Bussora, Balsora. 

Cadjowa. 

Caimal. 

Canarin, 

Canhameira, Coni- 
mere. 

Oapass. 

Carens. 

Caryota. 

Oasuarina. 

dhandernagore. 

Cherry-fouj. 

Chobwa. 

Chownee. 

Chucldah. 

Chuckmuck. 

Chullo ! 

Chunar-gurh. 

Colao. 

Congeveram. 
dongo-bunder, or 
Cong. 

Coolin. 

Cotton. 

Counsillee. 

dourse. 

Currumshaw Hills. 


Dan^r. 

Dar^eenee. 

Dengue. 

Deuti. 

Devil. 

Devil-bird. 

Devil’s Eeach. 
Diamond Harbour. 
Didwan (?). 
Doombur. 

Dosooty. 

Double-grill. 

Dour. 

Dowra. 

Durjun. 

Durwauza-bund. 

Ekteng. 

Elchee. i 

Elephant. 

Elu. 

Eanqui. 

Ferozeshuhur. 

Futwa. 

Galgal. 

Gaurian. 

Gavial. 

Gazat. 

Gingi. 

Gobang. 

Goorka, Goorkally. 
Goung. 

Gunta. 

Gwalior. 

Hansaleri. 
Havildar’s Guard. 
Hong Kong. 

Idalcan, Hidalcan, 
and Idalxa. 

Izam Maluco. 

Jam (nautical mea- 
sure). 

Jamma. 

Janoada. 

Jasoos. 

Jiggy-jiggy. 

Karbaree. 

Kardar. 

Kedgeree, ^i.p. 
Khot. 


Khurreef. 

Khyber Pass. 

Kidderpore. 

Kizilbash. 

Kotul. 

Kuzzanna. 

Kyoung. 

Lamasery. 

Lat, Lath. 
Law-officer. 
Laximana. 
Leaguer. 

Lishtee. 

Lotoo. 

Lucknow. 

Lugow, To. 

Ma-bap. 
Madremaluco. 
Malabar Hill. 
Maladoo. 
Marwdree. 

Mayla. 

Meekly. 

Melique Verido. 
Mincopie. 

Miscall. 

Mone. 

Moon Blindness. 

Mufty. 

Munneepore. 

Nalkee, 

Narrows, The 
Naund. 

Nizam. 

Nizamaluco. 

Nol-kole. 

Norimon. 
Numerical Affixes. 

Ooriya, 

Ovidore. 

Pahlavi. 

Pailoo. 

P^lagildss. 

Papua. 

Pardao. 

Pazend. 

Perpetuano. 

Phanseegar. 

Picar. 

Plassey, 

PodiCr. 


Porgo. 

Praag. 

Praya. 

Pultun. 

Purdesee. 

Putnee, Putney. 

Pyse ! 

Quemoy. 

Eeshire. 

Ehinoceros. 

Ehotass. 

Eogue’s Eiver. 
Eoocka. 

Eoselle. 

Eowtee. 

Eubbee. 

Euble. 

Sabaio. 

Sagar-pesha. 

Salak. 

Sanguicel. 

Sanguicer, n. p. 
Satigam. 

Shiraz. 

Slave. 

Summerhead (under 
Sombrero). 
Sonthals. 

Su{£kin. 

Sufeena. 

Supreme Court. 
Surrinjaumee, Gram. 
Sutledge. 

Taj. 

Tanor. 

Tara, Tare. 

Teerut, Teertha. 
Thakoor. 

Towleea. 

Tuan. 

Urz and Urzee. 

Vettyver. 

Vizier. 

White Jacket. 

Woon. 

Xercansor. 

Zend and Zenda- 
vesta. 


Daimio, 
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Abc^ree. 

Achd,nock. 

Adawlut, 

Adig^ar. 

Afghan. 

Alcove. 

Aldea. 

Aljofar. 

Allahabad. 

Alleja. 

Aloes. 

Aloo Bokhara. 
Ambaree. 

Amuck. 

Anaconda. 

Andor. 
Angely-wood. 
Ant, ^Vliite. 
Apricot. 

Aracan. 

Arbol Triste. 
Assegay. 
Anmildar. 
Avadavat. 

Aya. 

Baba. 

Baboo. 

Badgeer. 

Bahaudur. 

Balasore. 

Balass. 

Balcony. 

Bamboo. 

Banana. 

Bancock, 

Bandar ee. 
Bandeja. 

Bandel. 

Bantam. 

Banyan. 

Bashaw. 

Bassadore. 

Batta. 

Battas, Bataks. 
Bay. 

Bayadere. 

Bdellium. 

Bear- tree. 

Bearer. 

Beegum. 

Beer. 

, Country. 

Beriberi. 

Betel. 

Bezoar. 

Bheesty. 

Bilay ut ee-p awnee. 
Bilooch. 

Black. 

Black Town. 
Bobbery-bob ! 
Bombay. 

Bora. 

Borneo, 

Boutique. 

Bowly. 
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Brandy Ooortee. 
Broach. 
Bucksheesh. 
Buddha, Buddhist. 
Budgrook. 

Buggy. 

Bungalow. 

Burma. 

Burrampooter. 

Buxee. 

Buxerry. 

Byde, or Bede 
Horse. 

Cabob. 

Gabook. 

Cacouli. 

Caffer. 

Cafila. 

Calamander Wood. 
Calambac. 

Calcutta. 

Caluat. 

Cameeze. 

Candahar. 

Cangue. 

Canongo. 

Canteroy. 

Canton. 

Oapucat. 

Caravanseray. 

Carboy. 

Carcana. 

Carnatic. 

Carrack. 

Cassowary, 

Caste. 

Castees. 

Cathay. 

Cat’s-Eye. 

Catty. 

Cavally. 

Cazee. 

Ceylon. 

Chabootra. 

Chawbuck. 

Chelingo. 

Chicane. 

Chick. 

Ohilao. 

Ohillumbrum. 

Chillumchee. 

China (dish). 
Chinapatam. 
Chinsura. 

Chit. 

Chittagong. 


Choui. 
Choultry. 
Chouse. 
Chow-chow. 
Chowdry. 
Chowringhee. 
Chowry. 
Choya. 


Chucker. 

Chuckler. 

Chudder. 

Chumpuk. 

Chupra. 

Churruck. 

Chuttanutty. 

Circars. 

Civilian. 

Classy. 

Coast. 

Cobra de Caioello. 

Cochin. 

Cockroach. 

Coco. 

Coco-de-Mer. 

Coleroon. 

Columbo-Eoot. 

Comboy. 

Competition- 

wallah. 

Compound. 

Compradore. 

Congee, 

Conicopoly. 

Consoo. 

Oonsumah. 

Cooch Azo. 
Ooolung. 

Ooorsy. 

Gorge. 

Coromandel. 

Corral. 

Cosmin. 

Cospetir. 

Coss. 

Cossack. 

Cossid. 

Cossim bazar. 
Oossya. 

Cot. 

Country. 

Cowcoliy. 

Cowle. 

Cowry. 

Cowtails. 

Cranny. 

Crease, Cris. 
Creole. 

Cubebs. 

Cucuyada. 

Cuddapah. 

Cuddy. 

Culgee. 

Cumshaw, 

Curnum. 

Curry. 

Ouscuss. 

Cuspadore. 

Custaz’d-apple. 

Custom. 

Cuttanee. 

Cyrus. 

Dacca. 

Dadney* 

Dalaway. 


Dam. 

Dammer. 

Daroga. 

Datchin. 


Datura. 

Dawk. 



Delly, Mount.. 

Deloll. 

Demijohn. 

Devadasi. 

Dewaun. 

Dhall. 

Dhooly, 

Dhoon. 

Dhow. 

Dhurna. 
Diul-Sind. 
Doai ! 

Doray. 

Dravida. 

Druggerman. 

Drumstick, 

Dub. 

Duck. 

Dumdum. 

Durbar. 

Durian. 

Dustoor. 

Dustuck. 


Eed. 

Elephanta (b). 
Elk. 

Eurasian. 

Europe. 

Eakeer. 

Eanam. 

Ear ash. 

Eedea. 

Eirefly. 

Eiringhee. 

Elying-Eox. 

Erazala. 


Gralle, Point de. 

G-anda. 

Garden-house. 

Gautama. 

Gentoo. 

Ghauts. 

Ghurry. 

Gingeh. 

Gingerly. 

Gingham. 

Girja. 

Goa-stone. 

Godavery. 

Goglet. 

Gomasta. 

Gong. 

Goojur. 

Goolail. 

Goont. 

Gorawallah. 
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Gordower. 

Khan (b). 

Musk-rat. 

Punch-house. 

Gosbeck. 

Khanum. 

Musnud. 

Punkah. 

Grab. 

Khir^j. 

Mussaulchee, 

Pyiamma. 

Pyke(b). 

Griffin. 

Khudd. 

Mussoola. 

Gruff. 

Killadar. 

Mustees. 

Grunth. 

Kincob. 

Muster. 

Kadaree. 

Grunthum. 

Kitmutgar. 

Muxadabad. 

Regulation. 

Guana. 

Kittysol. 

Muzbee. 

Resident. 

Guava. 

Kling. 

Myna. 

Ressaldar. 

Gudge. 

Kobang. 

Rohilla. 

Guinea-cloths. 

Koel. 

Nabob. 

Roomee. 

Guinea-fowl. 

Kookry. 

Narcondam. 

Roundel. 

Guinea-worm. 

Kotow. 

Neelam. 

Rowce. 

Gum-gum. 

Kuttaur. 

Neelgye. 

Rozye. 

Gunny. 


Negapatam. 

Rum. 

Gureeb-nuwauz. 

Lac. 

Negrais. 

Nelly. 

Nilgherry. 

Ruttee. 

Gutta Percha. 

Lack. 


Gyal. 

Lar. 

St. John’s. 

Gynee. 

Larry-bunder. 

Nipa. 

Salabad. 

Liampo. 

Nokar. 

Salempoory. 

Hackery. 

Lingam. 

Nuggurcote. 

Saligram. 

Halalcore. 

Lip-lap. 

Nuzzur. 

Salsette. 

Hanger. 

Long- cloth. 


Samshoo. 

Harry. 

Long-drawers. 

Omrah. 

Sanskrit, 

Haut (b). 

Loot. 

Ooplah. 

Satrap. 

Havildar. 

Looty. 

Oordoo. 

Sayer. 

Hickmat. 

Lory. 

Opium. 

Scavenger. 

Hmdee. 

Loutea. 

Orange. 

Scymitar. 

Hindoo Koosh. 

Lungoor. 

Ormus. 

Seedy. 

Hindostanee. 

Otto. 

Seerpaw. 

Hing. 

Mabar. 

Outcry. 

Sepoy. 

Hobson- Jobson. 

Macao. 

Overland. 

Serai (a). 

Hoogly. 1 

Macareo. 


Shabunder. 

Hooka. 

Macheen. 

Paddy-bird. 

Shaddock. 

Hooluck. 

Magadoxo. 

Mah^jun. 

Padre. 

Shambogup. 

Hoonimaun. 

Pap da (c). 

Sheeah. 

Hosbolhookhum . 

Mahout. 

Shei'bet. 

Hubshee. 

Mahratta. 

Palempore, 

Sicca. 

Humniaul. 

Mahratba Ditch. 

Pandy. 

Siris. 

Hurcarra. 

Maistry. 

Papaya. 

Sitting up. 


Malabar (b). 

Parbutty. 

Sittringy. 

Impale. 

India, 

Mandarin. 

Parell. 

Snake-stone. 

Mangalore (b). 

Patcharee. 

Sombrero. 

Indigo. 

Mangelin. 

Pattamar. 

Soorky. 

Interloper. 

Manjee. 

Pawl. 

Soursop. 

Itzeboo. 

Martaban, n.p. 
Masulipatam. 

Pawnee, Kalla. 
Pecul. 

Sowar. 



Jack. 

Matross, 

Peepul. 

Sucker Bucker. 

Jaggery. 

Milk-bush. 

Peer. 

Sultan. 

Jagheer. 

Mocuddum. 

Pergunnah. 

Sunderbunds. 

Jam (title). 

Mogul. 

Peshawar. 

Surat. 

James and Mary. 

, The Great. 

Peshcubz. 

Suttee. 

Jangar. 

Mohur, Gold. 

Peshcush. 

Swally. 

Jangomay. 

Mohwa. 

Pice. 

Syce. 

Jawaub. 

Moluccas. 

Picottah. 

Sycee. 

Jeel. 

Monegar. 

Piece-goods. 

Jezya. 

Monsoon. 

Pig-sticking. 

Talisman. 

Jhoom. 

Mooktear. 

Pish ash ee. 

Talook. 

John Company. 

Moollah. 

Plantain. 

Tanadar. 

Joss. 

Moolvee. 

Poligar. 

Tanga. 

Jowaulla Mookhee. 

Moonga. 

Pommelo. 

Tangun. 

Jowaur. 

Moonshee. 

Pondicherry. 

Tazeea. 

Judea. 

Moor. 

Porcelain. 

Tea. 

Julibdar. 

Moorpunky. 

Pra, Phra. 

Teapoy. 

Jumbeea. 

Moors. 

President. 

Telinga. 

Juncameer. 

Mora. 

Prow. 

Tenasserim. 

Jungeera. 

Mort-de-chien, 

Puckauly. 

Tiffin. 

Jungle. 

Mosque. 

Pulwah. 

Tiger. 

Jungle-terry. 

Mucoa. 

Pun. 

Tincall. 

Junfceon. 

Muggrabee. 

Punch. 

Tobra. 

Juribasso. 

Muncheel. 

Punchayet. 

Tola. 
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Tomaun* 

Toolsy. 

Topaz. 

Tope-khana. 

Toucan, 

Tribeny. 

Trichinopoly, 


Trumpak. 

Ujungtanah. 

Tuccavee. 

Upas. 

Tumlook. 

Turban. 

Venetian. 

Turkey. 

Wali. 

Tyconna, 

Wanderoo. 

Typhoon. 

1 West Coast. 


Winter. 

Woolock, 

Writer, 

Xerafine. 

Zebu. 

Zemindar, 


(B.) The dates attached to quotations are not always quite consistent. 
In beginning the compilation, the dates given were those of the 'publication 
quoted ; but as the date of the composition, or of the use of the word 
in question, is often much earlier than the date of the book or the edition 
in which it appears, the system was changed, and, where possible, the 
date given is that of the actual use of the word. But obvious doubts 
may sometimes rise on this point. 

The dates oi publication of the works quoted will be found, if required, 
from the Book List, following this Nota bene. 


(C.) The system of transliteration used is substantially the same as 
that modification of Sir William Jones’s which is used in Shakespear’s 
Hindustani Dictionary. But — 

The first of the three Sanskrit sibilants is expressed by (s). And, as in 
Wilson’s Glossary, no distinction is marked between the Indian aspirated 
I', g, and the Arabic gutturals M, gk Also, in words transliterated from 
Arabic, the sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet is expressed by (t). 
This is the same type that is used for the cerebral Indian (t). Though it 
can hardly give rise to any confusion, it would have been better to mark 
them by distinct types. The fact is, that it was wished at first to make 
as few demands as possible for distinct types, and, having begun so 
change could not be made. ’ 

The fourth letter of the Arabic alphabet is in several cases represented 
by (th) when Arabic use is in question. In Hindustani it is pronounced 
as (s). 

iJso, in some of Mr. Burnell’s transliterations from S. Indian languac^es 
he has used (k) for the peculiar Tamil hard (r), elsewhere (r), md^ly) 

for the Tamil and Malayalam {Jc) when preceded and followed bv a 
vow’el. 



LIST OF FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS QUOTED 
IN THE GLOSSARY. 


Abdallatif. Eelation de TEgypte. See 
De Sacy, Silvestre. 

Abel-Remusat. Nouveanx M(51anges Asia- 
tiques. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

Abreu, A. de. Desc. de Malaca, from the 

JParnctHO Portuguez. 

Ahulghazi. H. des Mogols et des Tatares, 
par Aboul Ghazi, with Erench transl. 
by Baron Eesmaisons, St. Petersb. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1871. 

Academy, The. A Weeldy Eeview, &c. 
London. 

Acosta, Christ. Tractado de las Drogas y 
Medecinas de las Indias Orientales. 
4to. Burgos, 1578. 

, E. Hist. Eerum a Soc. Jesu in 

Oriente gestarum. Paris, 1572. 

, Joseph de. Hatural and Moral 

History of the Indies, E. T. of Edward 
Grimston, 1604. Edited for Hak. Soc. 
by 0. Markham. 2 vols. 1880. 

Adams, Francis, ISTames of all Minerals, 
Plants, and Animals described by the 
Greek authors, &;c. (Being a Suppl. to 
Dunbar’s Greek Lexicon.) 

Aelian. Claudii^ Aeliani, De Natura Ani- 
malium, Libri XVII, 

jiin. Ain-i-Akhari, The, by Abul Fazl 
’AUami, tr. from the orig. Persian by 
H. Blochmann, M.A. Calcutta, 1873. 
Vol.l. 

The MS. of the remainder disappeared 
at Mr. Blochmann’s lamented death in 
1878; a deplorable loss to Oriental 
literature, 

- — . (orig.). The same. Edited in the 
original Persian by H. Blochmann, 
M.A. Calcutta, 1872, 2 vols. 4to. Both 
these were printed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Aitchison, C. IT. Collection of Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to 
IndiaandNeighbouring|Countries,8vols. 
8vo. Eevised ed., Calcutta, 1876-78. 

Ajaib-al-Hind. See Merveilles. 

Albirunl. Chronology of Ancient Nations. 
E. T. by Dr. C. E. -Sachau (Or. Transl. 
Fund). 4to. 1879. 

Alcald, Fray Pedro de. Vocabulista 
Arauigo enletraCastellana. Salamanca, 
1505. 

Ali Baba, Sir. Twenty-one Days in India, 
being the Tour of (by G. Aberigh 
Mackay). London, 1880. 


Amari. I Diplomi Arabi del E. Archivio 
Fiorentino. Firenze, 1863, 4to. 

Anderson, Philip, A.M. The English in 
Western India, &c. 2nd ed.Eevised.l856. 

Andriesz, G. Beschrij ving der Eeyzen, 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1670, 

Angria Tulagee. Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Arch-Pyrate. London, 
1756. 

Annaes JMEaritimos. 4 vols. 8vo. Lisbon, 
1840-44. 

Anquetil du Perron, Le Zendavesta. 

3 vols. Discours Preliminaire, &c. (in 
first vol.). 1771. 

Aragon, Chronicle of King James of. E. T. 

by the late John Forster, M.P. 2 vols. 
Imp. 8vo. 

Arbuthnot, Sir A. Memoir of Sir T. 
Munro, prefixed to ed. of his Minutes, 

2 vols. 1881. 

Arch. Port. Or. Archive Portuguez Ori- 
ental. A valuable and interesting col- 
lection published at Nova Goa, 1857 seqq. 

Archivio Storico Italiano. 

The quotations are from two articles 
in the Appendice to the early volumes, 
viz., 

(1) Eelazione di Leonardo da Ca’ 

Masser sopra il Commercio 
dei Portoghesi nelP India 
(1506). App. Tom. II. 1845. 

(2) Letters di Giov. da Empoli, e 

la Vita di Esso, scritta da 
suo zio (1530). App. Tom. III. 
1846. 

Arnold, Edwin. The Light of Asia (as told 
in Verse by an Indian Buddhist), 
1879. 

Assemani, Joseph Simonius, Syrus Maro- 
nita. Bibliotheca Oriental is Clementino- 
Vaticana. 3 vols. in 4, folio. Eomae, 
1719-1728. 

Ayeen Akbery. By this spelling are dis- 
tinguished quotations from the tr. of 
Francis Gladwin, first published at Cal- 
cutta in 1783. Most of the quotations 
are from the London edition, 2 vols. 4to. 
1800. 

Baber. Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Mu- 
hammed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan. 
. . . Translated partly by the late J ohn 
Leyden, Esq,, M.D., partly by William 
Erskine, Esq., &c. London and Edinb., 
4to. 1826. 
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Baboo and other Tales, descriptive of 
Society in India. Snaith & Elder. 
London, 1834. (By Augustus Prinsep, 
B.C.S., a brother of James and H. 
Thoby Prinsep.) 

Bacon, T. First Impressions of Hindustan. 
2vols. 1837. 


graha, &:c. Publ. ])ela Academia Heal 
das Sciencias, tonio ii, Lisboa, 1812. 
Barbosa. Also in tom. ii. of Kamusio. 


Barretto, Kelation de la Province de 
Malabar. Fr. tr., 8vo. Paris, 104(>, 
Originally pub. in Italian. Itonia, 
1645. 


Baden Powell. Punjab Handbook, vol. ii. 

Manufactures and Arts. Lahore, 1872. 
Bailey, Nathan. Diction.^ Britannicurriy 
or a more Oompleat Universal Etyraol. 
English Diet. &c. The whole Revis’d 
and Improv’d by N. B., ^ikoKoyo^. 
1730. Folio. 

Baillie, N. B. E. Digest of Moohumniudan 
Law applied by British Courts in India. 
2 vols. 1865-69. 


Baker, Mem. of G-en. Sir W. E., R.E., 
K.C,B. Privately printed. 1882. 

Balbi, Gasparo. Viaggio dell’ Indie Ori- 
entali. 12mo. Venetia, 1590. 

Baldaeus, P. Of this writer Burnell used 
the Dutch ed., Naauwkeurige Beschry- 
vinge van Malabar en Choromandel, 
folio, 1672, and Ceylon, folio, 1672. 

I have used the German ed. , contain- 
ing in one volume seriatim, Wahrhaftige 
Ausfuhrliche Beschreibung der beruhm- 
ten Ost-Indischen Kusten Malabar und 
Coromandel, als auch der Insel Zeylon 
.... benebst einer .... Entdeckung 
der Abgoterey der Ost-Indischen Hey- 
den. . . . Amsterdam, 1672, folio. 

Baldelli-Boni. Storia del Milione, 2 vols. 
Firenze, 1827. 

Baldwin, Capt. J. H. Large and Small 
Game of Bengal and the N. W. Pro- 
vinces of India. 1876. 


Balfour, Dr. E. Cyclopaedia of India. 

Banarus, Narrative of Insurrection at, in 
1781. Calc, 4to. 1782. Reprinted at 
Roorkee, 1853. 

Banyan Tree, The. A Poem. Printed for 
private circulation. Calcutta, 1856. 

(The author was Lt.-Col. R. A. Yule, 
9th Lancers, who fell before Dehli! 
June 19, 1857). 

Barbaro, losafa. Viaggio alia Tana, &c. 
In Ramusio, tom. ii. Also E. T. by 
W. Thomas, Clerk of Council to ~KiT>g 
Edward VI., embraced in Travels to 
Tana and Persia, Hak. Soo., 1873. 

H.B.— It is impossible to discover 
from Lord Stanley of Alderley’s Pre- 
face whether this was a reprint, or 
printed from an unpublished MS. 


Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire G^oo-r. 
Hist, et Littdr. de la Perse, &;c. Ex- 
C). B. deM. 

Pans, 1861. Large 8vo. 

^ A Description of the Coasts ol 
E, Africa and Malabar in the beginning 
of the 16th century. By Duarte Bar- 
bosa. Transl., &c., by Hon. H. E. J. 
Stanley. Hak. Soc., 1866. 

-- Li^on Ed. Livro de Duarte 
Barbosa. Being No. VII. in CoUecedo 
de JSoticias para a Historia e Geo- 


Barros, Joiio do. Decadas da A.sia, Dos 
feitos que os I’ortuguoze.s fizeram na 
Conquista e Descubrimento da.s Terras e 
Mares do Oriente. 

Most of the quotations arc taken from 
the edition in 12mo. Lisboa, 1778, issued 
along with Couto in 24 vols. 

The first Decad was originally printed 
in 1552, the 2nd in 1553, the 3rd in 1503 ; 
the 4th as completed by Lavanha in 
1613 (Barbosa-Machado, Bibl. Lusit. ii. 
pp. 606-607,“ as corrected by Figaiiifere, 
Bihliogr. Hist. JPort. i). 109). A. B. 

In some of Burnell’s quotations he 
uses the 2nd ed. of Decs. i. to hi. 
(1628), and the 1st ed. of Dec. iv. (1613). 
In these there is apiiarently no division 
into chapters, and I have transferred 
the references to the edition of 1778, 
from which all my own quotations are 
made, whenever I could identify the 
passages, having myself no convenient 
access to the older editions. 

Barth, A. Les Religions de I’lnde. Paris, 
1879. 

Also English translation by Rev. T, 
Wood. Trubner’s Or. Scries. 1882. 

Bastian, Adolf, Dr. Die Volker des Cost- 
lichen Asien, Studicn und Reisen, 
8vo. Leipzig, 1866-— Jena, 1871. 

Beale, Rev. Samuel. Travels of Fah-hian 
and Sung-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims from 
China to India. Sm. 8vo. 1869. 

Beames, John. Comparative Grammar of 
the Modem Aryan Languages of India. 
&c., 3 vols. 8vo. 1872-79. 

■ See also in List of Glossaries. 

Beatson, Lt. Col. A. View of the Origin 
and Conduct of the War with Tii)poo 
Sultaun. 4to. London, 1800. 

Bellew,^ H. W. Journal of a Political 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1857 under 
Major Lumsden. 8vo. 1862. 

Belou, Pierre, du Mans. Les Observations 
de Plvsievrs Singularites et Choses 
memorables, trouu^es en Grece, Asie, 
lud^e, Egypte, Arabic, etc. Paris, 
15o4, sm. 4to. 

Bemgal, Descriptive Ethnology of, by Col. 
E. T. Dalton. Folio. Calcutta, 1872. 

Bengal Annual or Literary Keepsake, 
1831 — 32. 

Bengal Obituary. Calcutta, 1848. This was 
I believe an extended edition of De 
Rozario’s ‘ Complete Monumental Reg is- 
ter,’ Calcutta, 1815. But I have not 
been able to recover trace of the hook. 

Girolamo. The Travels of. 
(1542-56), orig. Venice, 1572. Tr. and ed. 
byAdmiralW.H. Smyth, Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Beschi, Padre, See Gooroo Baramarttan. 
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Bhotan and the History of the Dooar War. 
By Surgeon Rennie, M.D. 1866. 

Bird’s Guzerat. The Political and Statisti- 
cal History of Guzarat, transl. from the 
Persian of Ali Mohammed Khan. Or. 
Tr. Pund. 8vo. 1835. 

Bird, Isabella (now Mrs. Bishop). The 
Golden Chersonese, and the Way 
Thither, 1883. 

Bird’s Japan. Unbeaten Tracks in J. by 
Isabella B. 2 vols. 1880. ! 

Birdwood, (Sir) George, C.S.I., M.D. The 
Industrial Arts of India, 1880. 

Blumentritt, Perd. Vocahular einzelner 
Ausdrucke und Kedensarten, welche 
dem Si:>anischen der Phil^pinschen In- 
seln eigenthumlich sind. Druck von Dr. 
Karl Pickert in Leitmeritz. 1882. 

Bluteau, Padre D. Raphael. Vocabulario 
Portuguez Latino, Aulico, Anatomico, 
Architectonico, (and so on to Zoologico) 

. . . Lisboa, 1712-21. 8 vols. folio, with 
2 vols. of Supplemento, 1727-28. 

Bocarro. Becada 13 da Historia da India, 
coniposta por Antonio B. (Published by 
the Royal Academy of Lisbon), 1876. 

Bocarro. Detailed Report (Portugese) 
uiDon the Portuguese Ports and Settle- 
ments in India, MS. transcript in India 
Office. Geog. Dept, from B.M. Sloane 
MSS. No. 197, fol. 172 seqq. Date 
1644. 

Bocharti Hierozoicon. In vol. i. of Opera 
Omnia, 3 vols. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Bock, Carl. Temi^les and Elephants, 1884. 

Bogle. See Markham’s Tibet. 

Boileau, A. H. E. (Bengal Engineers). 
Tour through the Western States of 
Rajwara in 1835. 4to, Calcutta, 1837. 

Boldensele, Gulielmus de. Itinerarium 
in the Thesaurus of Canisius^ 1604. v. 
pt. ii. p. 95, also in ed. of same by 
Basnage, 1725, iv. 337 ; and by C. L. 
Grotefend in _ J^eitscJu'ifi des Histor. 
Vereins fur Nieder Sachsen, Jahrgang 
1852. Hannover, 1855. 

Bole Pongis, by H. M. Parker, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1851. 

Bombay. A Descrix)tion of the Port and 
Island of, and Hist. Account of the 
Transactions between the English and 
Portuguese concerning it, from the 
year 1661 to the present time. 12mo. 
Printed in the year 1724. 

Bongarsii, Gesta Dei per Francos. PoUo. 
Hanoviae, 1611. 

Bontins. Jacobi B. Hist. Natural, et 
Medic. Indiae Orientalis Libri Sex. 
Printed with Piso, q.v. 

Bosquejo das Possessoes, &c. See p. G13 a. 

Botelho, Simao. Tombo" do Estado da 
India. 1554. Forming a iJart of the 
Subsidies, q.v. 

Bourchier, Col. (Sir George). Eight 
Months’ Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army. Svo. London, 1858. 


Bowring, Sir John. The Kingdom and 
People of Siam. 2 vols. Svo. 1857. 

Boyd, Hugh. The Indian Observer, with 
Life, Letters, &c. By L. D. Campbell. 
London, 1798. 

Briggs, H. Cities of Gujarashtra; their 
Topography and History Illustrated. 
4to. Bombay. 1849. 

Briggs’s Firishta. H. of the Rise of the 
Mahomedan Power in India. Trans- 
lated from the Grig. Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Pirishta. By JohnBriggs, Lieut.- 
Col. Madras Army. 4 vols. 8vo. 1829. 

Brooks, T. Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
&c., in East India. Small 4to. 1752. 

Broome, Capt. Arthur. Hist, of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Army. 1850. 
8 VO. Only Vol. I. published. 

Broughton, T. D. Letters written in a 
Mahratta Camp during the year 1809. 
4to. 1813. 

Bruce’s Annals. Annals of the Honour- 
able E. India Company. (1600 — 1707- 
8). By John Bruce, Esq., M.P., P.R.S. 
3 vols. 4to. 1810. 

Brugsch Bey (Dr. Henry). Hist, of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs from the Monu- 
ments. E. T. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1881. 

Buchanan, Claudius, D.D. Christian Re- 
searches in Asia. Eleventh Ed. 1819. 
Originally pubd. 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Pr. The Pishes of 
the Ganges River and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822, 

Burckhardt, J. L. See p. 243, 6. 

Burke, The Writing and Correspondence 
of the Rt. Hon. Edmund. 8 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1852. 

Burman, The. His Life and Notions. By 
Shway Yoe. 2 vols. 1882. 

Burnes, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 
3 vols. 2nd ed. 1835. 

Burnouf, Eugene. Introduction ^ I’His- 
toire du Bouddhisme Indien. (Vol. I. 
alone published). 4to. 1844. 

Burton, Capt. R. P. Pilgrimage to El 
Medina and Mecca. 3 vols. 1855-56. 

Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley. 2 

vols. 1851. 

Sind Revisited. 2 vols. 1877. 

Camoens. Os Bu^siadas, Englished 

by R. P. Burton. 2 vols. 1880. And 
2 vols. of Life and Commentary, 1881. 

Goa and the Blue Mountains. 1851. 

Busbequii, A. Glslenii. Omnia quae extant, 
Amstelod. Elzevir. 1660. 


Cadamosto, Luiz de. Kavega^Slo Primeira. 
In Collecgao de Noticias of the Aca- 
demia Real das Sciencias. Tomo II. 
Lisboa, 1812. 

Caldwell, Rev. Dr. (now Bishop). A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Dravidian or 
tiouth Indian Family of Languages. 
2nd ed. Revd. and Enlarged, 1875. 
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Caldwell, Kight Hev. Bishop. Pol. and 
Gen. History of the District of Tinne- 
velly. Madras, 1881. 

, Dr. H, (now Bishop). Lectures 

on Tinnevelly Missions. London. 12mo. 
1867. 

Ca’ Masser, Relazione di Lionardo in 
Arehivio Storico Italiano, q. v. 

Camhrid|^e, E-. Owen. An Account of the 
War in India between the English and 
French, on the Coast of Coromandel 
(1750-1760). 1761; 4to. 

Cameron, J. Our Tropical Possessions in 
Malayan India. 1865. 

Camoes, Luiz de. Os Lnsiadas. Folio ed. 
of 1720 ; and Paris ed., Svo., of 1847 
are those used. 

. Capmany, Ant. Memorias Hist, sobre la 
Marina, Oomercio, y Artes de Barcelona. 
Madrid, 1779. 4 vols. 4to. 

Cardim, T. Kelation de la Province du 
J apon, du Malabar, etc. (trad, du 
Portug. ). Tournay, 1645. 

Carletti, Francesco. Eagionamenti di— 
Fiorentino, sopra le cose da lui vedute 
ne’ suoi Viaggi, etc, (1594-1606). First 
published in Firenze, 1701. 2 vols. in 
12mo. 


Ceylonese Vocabulary. List of Native 
Words commonly occurring in Official 
Correspondence and other Documents. 
Printed by order of the Government. 
Coltimbo, June, 1869. 

Chardin, Voyages en Perse. Several edi- 
tions are quoted, e.ff. Amsterdam, 4 vols. 
4to. 1735 ; by Langl^s, 10 vols. Svo. 1811. 
Charnock’s Hist, of Marine Architecture. 
2 vols. 1801. 

Charters, &c. , of the East India Company 
(a vol. in India Office without date). 
Chaudoir, Baron Stan. Aper 9 usur les Mon- 
naies Pusses, &c. St. P^tersbourg. 1836- 
37. 4to. 

Childers, P. A Dictionary of the Pali 
Language. 1875. 

Chitty, S. C. The Ceylon Gazetteer. Cey- 
lon. 1834. 

Chow Chow, being Selections from a Journal 
kept in India, etc., by Viscountess Falk- 
land. 2 vols. 1857. 

Cieza de Leon, Travels of Pedro. Ed. by 
C. Markham. Hak. Soc. 1864. 

Clarke, Capt. H. W., P.E. Translation of 
the Sikandar Hama of Nizami. London, 

1 CQ1 * 


Carnegy, Patrick. See List of Glossaries. 

Carpinl, Joannes de Plano, Hist. Monga- 
lorum, ed. by D’Avezac, in Pecueil de 
Voyages et de MdmoiresdelaSoc.de 
Geographic, tom. iv. 1837. 

Carraccioli, C. Life of Lord Clive. 4 vols. 
Svo. No date (c. 1785). 

It is not certain who wrote this 
ignoble book, but the author must have 
been in India. 

Castanheda, Femao Lopez de. Historia 
do descobriniento e conquista da India. 

The original edition appeared at 
Coimbra, 1551-1561 [in 8 vols. 4to and 
folio), and was reprinted at Lisbon in 
1833 (8 vols. sm, 4to.). This lasted, is 
.used in quotations of the Port. text. 

Oaistanheda was the first writer on 
Indian affairs {Barhosa-Machado, BihJ. 

ii. p. 30. See also Figaniere. 
BihUographia Hist. Fort., pp. 165-167). 

He went to Goa in 1528, and died in 
Portugal in 1559. 

Castaneda. The First Booke of the His- 
tone of the Discouerie and Conquest of 

ttie East Indias Transld. into 

Enghsh by N. L.(itchfield), Gentleman. 
London, 1582. 4to. 

The translator has often altered the 
spelling of the Indian words, and his 
version is very loose, comparing it with 
ill the ed. 
possible, howrever, that 
Litchfield had the first ed. of the first 
^®f^re him, whereas the 
ed. of 1833 is a reprint of 1554. (A.B.). 

Cathay and the Way Thither. By H. Y 

iseir’ 

Cavenagh, Lt.-Gen. Sir Orfeur, Eeminis- 
cenees of an Indian Official. Svo. 1884. 


Clavijo. Itineraire de I’Ambassade Espa- 

f nole h Samarcande, in 1403-1406 (original 
panish, with Pussian version by I. 
Sreznevevaky). St. Petersburg. 1881. 

, Embassy of Puy Gonzalez de, to 

the Court of Timour. E. T. by C. 
Markham. Hak. Soc. 1859. 

Cleghorn, Dr. Hugh. Forests and Gardens 
of S. India. Svo. 1861. 

Coast of Coromandel, Pegulations for the 
Hon. Comp.’s Black Troops on the. 1787. • 
Cobarruvias, Tesoro de la Lengua Castellana 
o Espafiola, compvesto per el Licenciado 
Don Sebastian de. Madrid, 1611. Folio. 

Cocks, Richard. Diary of , Cape- 

Merchant in the English Factory at 
Japan (first published from the original 
]vrs_ 1Y1 f.Tno T5 TVT A A 


MS. in the B. M. and Admiralty). 

'' Edivard Maunde Thompson. 
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Edited by J _ 

2 vols. Hak. Soc. 1883. 

Cogan. See Pinto. 

Colebrooke, Life_ of, forming the first vol. 
of the collection of his Essays, by his 
son, Sir E. Colebrooke. 1873.'^ ^ 

Collet, S. The Brahmo Year-book. Brief 
Records of Work and Life in the Theistic 
Churches of India. London. 1876 seqq. 

Collingwood, O. Rambles of a Naturalist 
on Shores and Waters of the China Sea. 
Svo. 1868. 

Colomb, C^t. P.N. Slave-catching in the 
Indian Ocean. Svo. 1873. 

Colonial Papers. See Sainsbury 

Hist, of the War in India (Tract). 

hoggins; also see India 
in the XVth Century. 
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Cordiuer, Rev. J. A. Description of Cey- 
lon, &;c. 2 vols. 4to. 1807. 

Cornwallis, Corresimiiclence of Charles, 
First Marquis. Edited by C. Ross. 3 
vols. 1859. 

Correa, Gaspar, Lendas da India por. This 
most valuable, interesting, and detailed 
chronicle of Portuguese India was not 
published till in our own day it was 
issued by the Royal Academy of Lisbon 
—4 vols. in 7, in 4to, 1858-1864. The 
author went to India apparently with 
Jorge de Mello in 1512, and at an early 
date began to make notes for his history. 
The latest year that he mentions as 
having in it written a part of his history 
is 1561. The date of his death is not 
known. 

Most of the quotations from Correa, 
begun by Burnell and continued by me, 
are from this work published in Lisbon. 
Some are, however, taken from “The 
Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama and 
his Viceroyalty, from the Lendas da 
India of CasiDar Correa,” by the Hon. 
E. J. Stanley (now Lord Stanley of 
Alderley). Hak. Soo. 1869. 

Coryat, T. Crudities. Reprinted from the 
ed. of 1611. 3 vols. 8vo. 1776. 

Couto, Diogo de.^ The edition of the De- 
cadas da Asia quoted habitually is 
that of 1778 (see Barros). The 4th 
Decade (Oouto’s first) was published 
first in 1602, fob; the 5th, 1612: the 
6th, 1614 ; the 7th, 1616 ; the 8th, 1673; 
5 books of the 12th, Paris, 1645. The 
9th was first published in an edition 
issued in 1736 ; and 120 pp. of the 10th 
(when, is not clear). But the whole 
of the 10th, in ten books, is included in 
the publication of 1778. The 11th was 
lost, and a substitute by the editor is 
given in the ed. of 1778. Couto died 
10th Dec. 1616. 

J Dialogo do Soldado 

Pratico (written in 1611, printed at 
Lisbon under the title Obseiwacoes, &c., 
1790). 

Cowley, Abraham. His Six Books of 
Plants. In Works, folio ed. of 1700. 

Crawtod, John. Descriptive Diet, of the 
Indian Isl^ds and adjacent countries. 
1856, 8vo.^ 

■ 3 Malay Dictionary, A Grammar 

and Diet, of the Malay Language. 
Vol. I. Dissertation and Grammar. 
Vol, II. Dictionary. London, 1852. 

, J oumal of an Embassy to Siam 

and Cochin China. 2d ed. 2 vols. 1838. 
(First ed. 4to, 1828.) 

, Journal of an Embassy to the 

Court of Ava in 1827. 4to. 1829. 

Cunningham, Oapt. Joseph Davy, B.E. 
History of the Sikhs, from the Rise of 
the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej. 
8vo. 2d ed. 1853. (1st ed. 1849.) 

Cunningham, Major Alex., B.E. Ladak, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical. 
8vo. 1854. 


Cunningham, M.-Gen., R.E., C.S.I. (the 
same). ReiDorts of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Vol. I., Simla, 1871. 
Vol. XIX., Calcutta, 1885. 

Cyclades, The. By J. Theodore Bent. 8vo, 
1885. 

Dabistan, The ; or. School of Manners. 
Transl. from the Persian by David Shea 
and Anthony Troyer. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 
3 vols. Paris, 1843. 

D’Acunha, Dr. Gerson. Contributions to 
the Hist, of Indo-Portuguese Numis- 
matics. 4 fascic. Bombay, 1880 seqq. 

Da Gama, See Boteiro and Correa. 

D ’Albuquerque, Afonso. Commentaries. 

Folio. Lisboa, 1557. 

, Commentaries, transl. and 

edited by Walter de Gray Birch (Hak. 
Soc.). 4 vols. 1875-1884. 

Dalrymple,A. The Oriental Repertory (ori- 
ginally published in (^numbers, 1791-97), 
then at the expense of the E. I, Co. 
2 vols. 4to. 1808. 

Damiani a Goes, Diensis Oppugnatio. Ed. 
1602. 

, De Bello Cambaico. 

, Chronica. 

Dampier’s Voyages. (Collection including 
sundry others). 4 vols. 8vo. London, 
1729. 

D’Anville. Eclaircissemens sur la Carte de 
rinde. 4to. Paris, 1753. 

Darmesteter, James. Ormazd et Ahriman. 
1877. 

. The Zendavesta. (Sacred 

Books of the East, vol. iv.). 1880. 

Davidson, Col. C. J. (Bengal Engineers). 
Diary of Travels and Adventures in 
Upper India. 2 vols. 8vo. 1843. 

Davies, T. Lewis O., M.A. A Supple- 
mental English Glossary. 8vo. 1881. 

Davis, Voyages and Works of John. Ed. 
by A. H. Markham. Hak. Soo. 1880. 

Dawk Bungalow, The ; or. Is his appoint- 
ment pucka? (By G. O. Trevelyan). In 
Fraser’s Mag., 1866, vol. Ixiii., pp. 215- 
231 and pp. 382-391. 

Day, Dr. Francis. The Fishes of India. 

2 vols. 4to. 1876-1878. 

De Bry, J. F. and J. “Indien Orientalis.” 
10 parts, 1599-1614. 

The quotations from this are chiefly 
such as were derived through it by Mr. 
Burnell from Linschoten, before he had a 
copy of the latter. He notes from the 
Biog. Univ, that Linschoten’s text is 
altered and re-arranged in De Bry, and 
that the Collection is remarkable for 
endless misprints. 

De Bussy, Lettres de M., de Lally et 
autres. Paris, 1766. 

De Candolle, Alphonse. Origine des Plantes 
Cultivdes. 8vo. Paris, 1883. 

De Castro, D. Joao de. Primeiro Roteiro 
da Costa da India, desde Goa at4 Dio. 
Segundo MS. Autografo, Porto, 1843. 

c 
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De Castro. B-oteiro de Dom Joam, do 
Viagem que fizeram os Fortuguezes ao 
Mar Boxo no Anno de 1541. Paris, 
1883. 

Pe Grubernatis, Angelo. Sfcoria dei Viag[- 

S iatori Italian! nelle Indie Orientali. 

livorno, 1875. 12mo. There was a pre- 
vious issue containing much less matter. 

Be la Boullaye-le-G-ouz, Voyages et Obser- 
vations du Seigneur, Gentilhomme An- 
gevin. Sin. 4to. Paris, 1653, and 2nd 
ed. 1657. 

De la Loubere. Historical Kelation of Siam 
by M., E. T. 2 vols. folio in one. 1693. j 

Della Tomba, Marco. Published by De 
Gubernatis. Plorence, 1878. 

Della Valle, Pietro, Viaggi de , il Pel- 

legrino, descritti da Tui medesimo in 

Lettere Eamiliari (1G14-1626). 

Originally published at Home, 1650-53. 

The Edition quoted is that published 
at Brighton (but printed at Turin), 
1843. 2 vols. in small 8vo. 

Dellon. Relation de ITnquisition de G-oa. 

1688. Also E. T., Hull, 1812. 

De Monfart, H. An Exact and Curious 
Survey of all the East Indies, even to 
Canton, the chiefs citie of China. Polio. 
1615. (A worthless book.) 

De Morga, Antonio. The Philippine 
Islands, ed. by Hon, E. J. Stanley. 
Hak. Soo. 18’68. 

De Orta, Garcia. See Garcia. 

De Sacy, Silvestre. Chrestomathie Arabe. 

2d ed. 3 vols. Paris, 1826-27. 

Desideri, P. Ipolito. MS. transcript of 
his Narrative of a residence in Tibet, 
belonging to the Hakluyt Society. 
1714-1729. 

Diccionario della Lengua Castellana com- 
puesto por TAcademia Beal. 6 vols. 
folio. Madrid, 1726-1739. 

Dicty. of Words used in the East Indies. 

2nd ed. 1805. (List of Glossaries, No. 6.) 
Diez, Priedrich. Etymologisches Worter- 
bnch der Bomanischen Sprachen. 2te. 
Ausgabe. 2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1861-62. 

Dilemma, The. (A Novel, by Col. G. 

Chesney, R.E.) 3 vols. 1875. 
Dipavanso. The Dipavamso : edited and 
translated by H. Oldenberg. London, 
1879. 

Diplomi Arabi. See Amari. 

Dirom. Narrative of the Campaign in 
India which terminated the War with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1792. 4to. 1793. 
D’Ohsson, Baron 0. Hist, des Mongols. 

La Haye et Amsterdam. 1834. 4 vols. 
Dom Manuel of Portugal, Letter of. Re- 
print of old Italian version, by A. Bur- 
nell. 1881. 

Also Latin in Grynaeus, Novus Orbis. 
Dorn, Bernhard. Hist, of the Afghans, 
translated from the Persian of Neamet 
AUah. In Two Parts. 4to. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 1829-1836. 


Dosabji Pramji. Hist, of the Parsis. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 

Dostoyeifski. 1881. See p. 631, 6. 

Douglas, Revd. Carstairs. Chinese-English 
Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 
Language of Amoy. Imp. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1873. 

Dowson. See Elliot. 

Dozy and Engelmann. Glossaire des Mots 
Espagnols et Portugais derives de 
I’Arabe, par R. D. et W. H. P. 2nd ed. 
Leide, 1869. 

f Oosterlingen. Verklarende Lijst der 

Nederlandsmie Woorden die mit het 
Arabsch, Hebreeuwsch, Chaldeeuwsch, 
Perzisch, en Turksch afkomstig zijn, 
door R. Dozy. S’ Gravenhage, 1867. 
(Tract.) 

, Supplement aux Dictionn aires Arabes. 

2 vols. 4to. 

Drake, The World Encompassed by Sir 
Prancis (orig. 1628). Edited by W. S. 
W. Vaux. Hak. Soc. 1856. 

Drummond, R. Illustrations of the Gram- 
matical parts of Guzarattee, Mahrattee, 
and English Languages. Polio. Bom- 
bay, 180^8. 

Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, by an ex- 
Political (E. B, Eastwick). 1849. 

Duhois, Abbe J. Desc. of the Character, 
Manners, &c., of the People of India. 
E. T. from French MS. 4to. 1817. 

Dunn. A New Directory for the East 
Indies. London, 1780. 

Du Tertre, P. Hist. Generale des Antilles 
Habitees par les Eran9ois. Paris, 1607. 


Eastern India, The Histox'y, Antiquities, 
Topography and Statistics of. By Mont- 
gomery Martin (in reality compiled 
entirely from the papers of Dr. Prancis 
Buchanan, whose name does not ajxpear 
at all in a very diffuse title page !). 3 vols. 
8vo. 1838. 

Echoes of Old Calcutta, by H. E. Buateed. 
Calcutta, 1882. 

Eden, R. A. Hist, of Trauayle, &c. R. 

Jugge. 1577. Small 4to. 

Edfisi. Geographie. (Fr. Tf.) par Amed^e 
Jaubert. 2 vols. 4to. Paris, 1836 
(Soc. de G^ogr.) 

Elgin, Lord, Letters and Journals of 
James Eighth Earl of E. Edited by T. 
Walrond. 1872. 

Elliot. The Hist, of India as told by its 
own Historians. Edited from the Posth. 
Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., by 
Prof. John Dowson. 8 vols. 8vo. 1867- 
1877. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, Coins of S. India, be- 
longing to the new ed. of Numismata 
Orientalia. Not yet issued (Nov. 
1885. ) 

Elphinstone, The Hon, Mount Stewart, 
Life of, by Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 
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ElpMnstone, The Hon. Mount-Stewart. 
Account of the Kingdom of Gauhool. 
New edition. 2 vols. Svo. 1839. 
Emerson Tennent. An Account of the 
Island of Ceylon, by Sir James. 2 vols. 
Svo. 4th edition. 1860. 

Empoli, Giovanni da. Letters, in Archivio 
Storico Italiano, q[. v, 

Eredia. See Grodinho. 

Evelyn, John, Esq., E.II.S., The Diary of, 
from 1641 to 1705-6. (Eirst published 
and edited by Mr. W. Bray in 1818.) 


Eahian, or Fah-hian. See Beale. 

Eallon, S. W. New Hindustani-English 
Dictionary. Banaras (Benares), 1879. 

Eankwae, or Canton before Treaty Days : 
by an Old Resident. 1881. 

Earia y Sonsa (Manoel). Asia Portngnesa. 

3 vols. folio, 1666-1675. 

, E. T. by Oapt. J. Stevens. 3 vols. 

Svo. 1695. 

Eavre, P. Dictionnaire Malais-Erangais et 
Eran5ais-Malais,4vols. Vienne, 1875-80. 

Eayrer, (Sir) Jos^h. Thanatophidia of 
India, being a Description of the Veno- 
mous Snakes of the Indian Peninsula, 
folio, 1872. 

Eederici (or Fedrici), Viaggio de M. Cesare 
de F. — nell’ India Orientale et oltra 
ITndia. In Venetia, 1587. Also in 
vol. iii. of Bamusio, ed. 1006. 

Eergusson. A Dictionary of the Hindostan 
Language. 4to. London, 1773. 

Eergusson, James, D.O.L., F.B.S. Hist, 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 
8vo., 1875. 

Fifth B^ort from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the E. I. Company. Folio, 1812. 

Filet, G. F. Plant-kundig Woordenboek 
voor Nederlandsch Indie. Leiden, 1876. 

Eirishta, Scott’s. Ferishta’s H. of the Dek- 
kan from the great Mahommedan Con-, 
quests. Tr. by Capt. J. Scott. 2 v .4s.,' 
4to. Shrewsbury, 1794. / 

, Briggs’s. See Briggs. 

Elacourt, Hist.* de la Grande i jlb Mada- 
gascar, compos^e par le Sie^f de. 4to. 
1658. 

Eliickiger. See Hanhury. 

Fonseca, Dr. J. N. da. Hist, and Archaeo- 
logical Sketch of the City of Goa. Svo. 
Bombay, 1878. 

Forbes, A. Kinloch. See Bi.s Mali,. 

, Gordon S. Wild Life in Canara 

and Ganjam. 1885. 

, James. Oriental Memoirs. 4 vols,, 

4to. 1813. 

, H. O. A Naturalist’s Wanderings 

in the Indian Archipelago. 1885. 

Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature. A List 
of Indian Products, &c., by J. F. W., 
M.A., M.D., &c. Part ll., largest Svo. 
1872. 


Forrest, Thomas. Voyage from Calcutta to 

the Mergui Archipelago, &c., by , 

Esq. London, 1792, 4to. 

Voyage to Hew Guinea and the 

Moluccas from Balambangan, 1774-76, 
4to. 1779. 

Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 
Original ed., Calcutta, 1790. 

Forsyth, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, &c. Svo, London, 1872. 

Sir T. Douglas. Beport of his 

Mission to Yarkund in 1873. 4to., Cal- 
cutta, 1875. 

Fraser, James Baillie. Journal of a Tour 
through Part of the Snowy Range of the 
Himala Mountains. 4to, 1820. 

Frere, Miss M. Deccan Days, or Hindoo 
Fairy Legends current in S. India, 
1868. 

Frescobaldi, Lionardo. Viaggi in Terra 
Santa di L. F. ed altri. Firenze, 1862, 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. Jordanus. 

Fryer, John, M.D. A New Account of 
East India and Persia, in 8 Letters ; 
being 9 years^Travels. Begun 1672. And 
Finished 1681. Folio, London, 1698. 

No work has been more serviceable in 
the compilation of the Glossary. 

Fullarton, Col. View of English Interests 
in India, 1787. 


Galland, Antoine. Journal pendant son 
S4jour h Constantinople, 1672-73. An- 
not4 par Ch. Schef er. 2 vols. Svo. Paris, 
1881. 

Galvano, A. Discoveries of the World, 
with E. T. by Vice-Admiral Bethune, 
C.B. Hak. Soc., 1863. 

Garcia. Colloquies dos Simples e Drogas 
e Cousas Medecinaes da India, e assi de 
Algumas Fructas achadas nella .... 
compostos pelo Doutor Garcia de Orta, 
Physico del Bei Joao 3®. 2a edicao, 
Lisboa, 1872. 

(Printed nearly page for page with the 
original edition, which was printed 
at Goa by Joao de Eredem in 1563). 
A most valuable book, full of curious 
matter and good sense. 

Garcin de Tassy. Particularities de la 
Religion Musulmane dans I’Inde, Paris, 
1831. 

Garden, In my Indian. By Phil. Robin- 
son, 2nd ed. 1878. 

Gamier, Francis. Voyage d’Exploration 
en Indo-Chine. 2 vols. 4to. and two 
atlases. Paris, 1873. 

Gildemeister. Scri^torum Arabum de 
Rebus Indicis Loci et Opuscula Inedita, 
Bonn, 1838. 

Giles, Herbert A. Chinese Sketches. 1876. 

. See List of Glossa/i'ies. 

Gill, Captain William. The River of 
Golden Sand, The Narrative of a Journey 
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through China and Eastern Tibet to 
Buriuah. 2 vols. Svo. 1880. 

Crleip', Rev. G. R. Mem. of Warren Has- 
tings. 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

. See Mnnro. 

Glossographia, by T. B. (Blount). Eolio 
ed. 1674. 

G-melin. Beise durch Siberien. 1733. 
Crodinho de Eredia, Malaca, LTnde Meri- 
dionale et le Cathay, MS. orig. auto- 

E aphe de, reproduit et traduit i^ar 
Janssen. Bruxelles, 1882, 4to. 
0ooroo Paramarttan, written in Tamil by 
P. Beschi^ E. T. by Babington. 4to. 
1822. 

Oouvea, A. de. lornada do Arcebispo de 
Goa, D. Prey Aleixo de Menezes .... 
quando foy as Serras de Malabar, &c. 
Sm. folio. Coimbra, 1606. 

Govinda Samanta, or the History of a 
Bengal R^iyat. By the Rev. LjCI Beh^ri 
Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. 2 vols. London, 
1874. 

Graham, Maria. Journal of a Residence 
in India. 4to, Edinburgh, 1812. 

An excellent book, 

Grainger, J ames. The Sugar-Cane, a 

Poem in 4 books, with notes. 4to, 1764. 
Gramatica Indostana. Roma, 1778. 

See p. 317, a. 

Master, The, or Adventures of Qui 
. Hi, by Quiz. 1816. 

One of those would-be funny moun- 
tai^ of doggrel, begotten by the success 
of Dr. Syntax, and similarly illustrated. 
Gr^t, Colesworthy. Rural Life in Bengal. 
Letters from an Artist in India to his 
Sisters in England. Large Svo. 1860, 
Grant-Duff, Mount-Stewart Elph. Notes 
of an Indian Journey. 1876. 

Gr^t, Gen. Sir Hope. Incidents in the 
Sepoy War, 1857-58. London, 1873. 
Greathed, Hervey. Letters written during 
the Siege of Delhi, Svo. 1858. 
Groeneveldt. Notes on the Malay Archi- 
pelago, &c. Prom Chinese sources. 
Batavia, 1876. 

^ Voyage to the East Indies, 
&c. In 2 volumes. A new edition. 
1/ 72. 

The first edition seems to have been 
pub.^ in 1766. I have never seen it. 
Guerreiro, Pernan. Belacion Annual de 
1^ cosas que han hecho los Padres de la 
Comp de J. en (1)600 y (1)601, 
^aduzida <^e_^ortuguez par Colago. 
Valladolid. 1604. Sq. Svo. 

Gilbert, Dr. Blalayalam and Eng-liah 
Dictionary. Mangalore, 1872. 


Haafeer, M. J. Voyages dans la Pfeinsnle 

• 1? HoUandois par M. J. Paris, 
Ibll. 2 vols. Svo. 


Hadley. See p. 447, b. 


Haeckel, Ernest. A Visit to Ceylon. E. T. 
by Clara Bell. 1883. 

Haex, David. Dictionarium Malaico-Lati- 
num et Latino-Malaicum. Romae, 1631. 

HajjiBaba of Ispahan. Ed. 1835 and 1851. 
Originally pubd. 1824. 2 vols. 

in England. Ed. in 1 vol. 

1835 and 1850. Originally pubd. 1828, 
2 vols. 

Hakluyt. The references to this name are, 
with a very few exceptions, to the 
reprint, with many additions, in 5 vols. 
4to. 1807. 

Several of the additions are from 
travellers subsequent to the time of 
Richard Halduyt, which gives an odd 
aspect to some of the quotations. 

Halhed, N. B. Code of Gentoo Laws. 
4to. London, 1776. 

Hall, Pitz Edward. Modern English, 
1873. 

Ham., A., or Hamilton, Alexander, Cap- 
tain. A New Account of the East 
Indies. 

The original publication (2 vols. Svo.) 
was at Edinburgh, 1727; again pub- 
lished, London, 1744. I fear the quota- 
tions are from both; they differ to a 
small extent in the pagination. 

— Walter. Hindustan. Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical Description 
of Hindustan and the Adjacent Coun- 
tries. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1820. 

Hai^er-Purgstall, Joseph. Geschichte 
der Goldenen Horde. Pesth, 1840. Svo. 

Hanbpy and Eltickiger. Pharmacogra- 
Hist, of the Principal Drugs 
of Vegetable Origin. Imp. Svo, 1874, 
There has been a 2nd ed. 

Han^ay, Jonas. Hist. Acc. of the British 
Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of Travels, &c. 4 vols. 4to. 
1753. 

Revd. Spence. Manual of Bud- 
^^sm in its Modern DeveloiDinent. 

The title-page in my copy says 1860, 
but It was first published in 1853. 

J* H- Elementary Analysis 
or t^ I^ws and Regulations enacted by 
theG.-G. in O. at Port WiUiam. 3 vols. 
foho. 1805-1817. 

Hang, Martin. Essays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of 
theParsis. Svo. 1878. 

Havart, Daniel M.D. Op- en Ondergang 
van Coromandel. 4to. Amsterdam, 1693. 

Hawkins. The Hawkins’ Voyages. Hak, 
Soo. Ed. lay C. Markham. 1878. 

Heber, Bp. Reginald. Narrative of a 

Province.s 

of India. 3rded. 3 vols. 1828. 

quotations are from 
the edition of 1844 (Colonial and Home 
Library). 2 vols. Double columns. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
V^am, m Bengal, &c., 1681-1688. 

ine earher quotations are from a MS 
transcription, t>y date ; the later, paged,* 
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from its sheets printed by the Hak. Soc. 
(still unpublished). 

Hehn, V. Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere 
in ihren Uebergang aus Asien nach 
Griechenland und Italien so wie in das 
tibrige Europa. 4th ed. Berlin, 1883. 

Heiden, T. Vervaerlyke Schipbreuk, 1675. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas. Some Yeares 
Travels into Divers Parts of Asia and 
Afrique. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author, folio, 1638. Also 3rd ed. 1665. 

Herklots, Gr. B. Qanoon-e-Islam. 1832. 
2nd ed. Madras, 1863. 

Heylin, Peter. Cosmographie in 4 Books 
(paged as sep. volumes), folio, 1652. 

Heyne, Benjamin. Tracts on India. 4to. 
1814. 

Hodges. William. Travels in India during 
the Years 1780-83. 4to. 1793. 

Hofaneister. Travels. 1848. 

Holland, Philemon. The Historie of the 
World, commonly called The Natvrall 
Historie of C. Plinivs Secvndvs. . . . 
Tr. into English by P. H., Doctor in 
Physic. 2 vols. Polio. Dondon, 1601. 

Holwell, J. Z. Interesting Historical 
Events Relative to the Province of 
Bengal and the Empire of Indostan, 
&c. Part I. 2nd ed. 1766. Part II. 
1767. 

Hooker (Sir) Jos. Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. Notes of a Naturalist, &c. 
Ed. 1865. 2 vols. 

Horsburgh’s India Directory. Various 
editions have been used. 

Hontman. Voyage. See Spielbergen. I 
believe this is in the same collection. 

Hue et Gabet. Souvenirs d’un Voyage 
dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la Chine 
pendant les Anndes 1844, 1845, et 1846. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1850. 

Hulsius. Collection of Voyages, 1602-1623. 

Hnmayun. Private Mem. of the Emperor. 
Tr. by Major C. Stewart. (Or. Tr. 
Pund), 1832. 4to. 

Humboldt, W. von. Die Kawi Sprache 
auf der Insel Java. 3 vols. 4to. Berlin, 
1836-38. 

Hunter, W, W. Orissa. 2 vols. 8vo. 1872. 

Hyde, Thomas. Syntagma Dissertationum, 
2 vols. 4to. Oxon. 1767. 

Hydur Haik, Hist, of, by Meer Hussein 
Ali Khan Kirinani. Trd. by Col. W. 
Miles. (Or. Tr. Pund). 1842. 8vo. 


Ibn Baithar. Heil und Nahrungsmittel ! 

von Abu Mohammed Abdallah 

bekannt unter dem Namen Ebn Baithar. 
(Germ.Transl. by Dr. Jos. v. Sontheimer). 

2 vols. large 8vo. Stuttgart, 1840. 

Ibn Batuta. Voyages d’lbn Batoutah, 
Texte Arabe, accompa^^ d’une 
Traduction par C. De Premery et le 
Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti (Soci^t^ Asi-. 
atique). 4 vols. Paris, 1853-58. 


® biographical Dictionary. 
Ir. from the Arabic by Baron McGuckin 
de Slane. 4 vols. 4to. Paris, 1842- 71. 
India in the XVth Century. Being a Coll, 
of Narratives of Voyages to India, &c. 
Edited by R. H. Major, Esq., P.S. A. 
Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Indian Administration of Lord Ellen- 
^^rough. Ed. by Dord Colchester. 8vo. 


Indian Antiquary, The, a Journal of Orien- 
tal Research. 4to. Bombay, 1872, and 
succeeding years till now. 

Indian Vocabulary. See List of Glosscvries, 
Intrigues of a Nabob. By H. P.Thompson. 
See X3. 468, col. a. 

Isidori Hispalensis Opera. Polio. Paris, 


bdward. A Voyage from England to 
India in the year 1764, etc. 4to. London, 
1773. 


Jacquemont, Victor. Correspondance aveo 
sa Pannlle, &c. (1828—32). 2 vols. Paris, 
1832. 

(English Translation) 2 vols. 

Ja^r, P. Ost-Indische Handwerk und 
Gewerbe. 1878. 

J ahanguier, Mem. of the Emperor, tr. by 
Major D. Price (Or. Tr. Pund). 4to. 
1829. 

Jal, A, Archeologie Navale. 2 vols. large 
8vo. Paris, 1840. 

Japan. A Collection of Documents on 
J apan, with comment, by Thomas 
Rimdall, Esq. Hak. Soc. 1850. 

Jarric, P. (S. J.). Rerum Indicarum 
Thesaurus. 3 vols. 12mo. Coloniae. 
1615-16. 

Jenkins, E. The Coolie. 1871. 

Jerdon’s Birds. The Birds of India, being 
a Natural Hist, of all the Birds known 
to inhabit Continental India, &c. Cal- 
cutta, 1862. 

The quotations are from the Edition 
issued by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vols. 
(in 3). Calcutta, 1877. 

Mammals. The Mammals of India, 

A Nat. Hist, of all the Animals known 
to inhabit Continental India. By T. C. 
Jerdon, Surgeon-Major Madras "Army. 
London, 1874. 

Joinville, Jean Sire de. Hist, de Saint 
Louis, &c. Texte et Trad, par M. Natalis 
de Wailly. Large 8vo. ^Paris, 1874. 

Jones, Mem. of the Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of Sir "William, By 
Lord Teignmouth. Orig. ed., 4to, 1804. 
That quoted is — 2nd ed. Svo. , 1807. 

Jordanus, Eriar. Mirabilia Descripta 
(c. 1328.) Hak. Soc. 1863. 

J. Lnd. Arch. Journal of the Indian Archi- 
yjelago, edited by Logan. Singapore, 
1847, seqq. 
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Julien, Stanislas. See Pdlerins. 


Kaempfer, Engelbert. Hist. Naturelle, 
Civile et Ecclesiastique dn Japon. Folio. 
La Haye. 1729. ' 

Exot. Amoenitatum Exoti- 

carum . . . Fasciculi V. . . . Auctore 
Engelberto Ksempfero, H. Lemgovise, 
1712. Sm. 4to. 

Khozeb Abdulkurreem, Mem. of, tr. by 
Grladwin. Calcutta, 1788. 

Kinlock, A. A. Large Game Shooting in 
Thibet and the H. W. P. 2nd Series, 
4to, 1870. 

Kinneir, J ohn Macdonald. Geogr. Memoir 
of the Persian Empire. 4to. 1813. 
Kircher, Athan. China Monumentis, &c. 

Illustrata. Folio. Amstelod. 1667. 
Kirkpatrick, Col. Account of Nepanl. 
4to. 1811. 

Klaproth, Jules. Magasin Asiatique. 
2 vols. Svo. 1825. 

Knox, Bobert. An Historical Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, 
&c. Folio. London, 1681. 

Knzzilbash, The (By J. B. Fraser). 3 vols. 
1828. 


La Croze, M. V. Hist, du Christianisme 
desindes. 12mo. A la Haye, 1724. 

La Roque, Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
&:e. E. T. Iiondon, 1726. (French 
orig. London, 1715.) 

La Rousse, Dictionnaire TJniversel du 
XIXe Si^cle. 16 vols., 4to. 1864-1878. 

Lane’s Modern Egyptians, ed. 1856, 
2 vols. 

Do., ed. 1860, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo, 1841. 

Leland, C. G. Pidgin-English Sing>song, 
16mo, 1876. 

Lembran^a de Cousas da India em 1525, 
forming the last part of Subsidies, q.v. 

Letters of Simpkin the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hastings. London, 1791. 

Letters from Madras during the years 1836 
-1839. By a Lady. 1843. 

Letter to a Proprietor of the E. India 
Company. (Tract.) 1750. 

Lettres Ed^antes et Ourieuses. 1st issue 
m 34 Recueils. 12mo. 1717 to 1774. 

re-arranged, 26 vols. 1780- 


Leunclavius. Annales Sultanorum 0th- 
manidarum. Folio ed. 1650. 

I’rancof. 1588, in 
Scaler *’ ^'"^o&raph notes by Jos. 

Lewii^Lt.-Col. T. A Fly on the Wheel, 
helped to Govern India. Svo. 
1885. An excellent book. 

Leyden, John. ^ Poetical Remains, with 

LoSonf 1819 “ ^ 


Life in the Mofussil, by an Ex-Civilian. 
2 vols., Svo. 1878. 

Light of Asia< or the Great Renunciation. 
As told in verse by an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Arnold. 1879. 

Lindsays, Lives of The, or a Mem. of the 
House of Crawford and Balcarres. By 
Lord Lindsay. 3 vols. Svo. 1849. 

Linschoten. Most of the quotations are 
from the old English version : lohn 
Hvighen van Linschoten, his Discours 
of voyages into ye Easte and Weste 
Indies. Printed at London by lohn 
Wolfe, 1598 — either from the black-letter 
folio, or from the reprint for the Hak. 
Soo. (2 vols. 1885), edited by Mr, Burnell 
and Mr. P. Tiele. If not specified, they 
are from the former. 

The original Dutch is : “ Itinerarie 
Voyage of ter Schipvaert van J an Huygen 
van Linschoten.” To T’Amstelredam, 
1596. 

Littre, E. Diet, de la Langue Fran5aise. 
4 vols. 4to, 1873-74, and 1 vol. Suppt., 
1877. 

Livros das Monroes. (Collecgao de Monu- 
mentos Ineditos). Publd. by R. Aca- 
demy of Lisbon. 4to. Lisbon, 1880. 

Lockyer, Charles. An Account of the 
Trade in India, &c. London, 1711. 

Long, Rev. James. Selections from XJn- 
published Records of Government (Fort 
William) for the years 1748-1767. Cal- 
cutta, 1869. 

Lord. Display of two forraigne Sects in 
the East Indies. 1. ADiscouerie of the 
Sect of the Banians. 2. The Religion 
of the Persees. Sm. 4to, 1630. 

Lowe, Lieut. C. R. History of the Indian 
Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1877. 

Lubbock, Sir J ohn. Origin of Civilization. 
1870. 

Lucena, P. Joao de. Hist, da Vida do 
Padre F. de Xavier. Folio. Lisbon, 
1600. 


Ludolphus, Job. Historia Aethiopica 
Francof. adMoenum. 1681. Folio. 
Luillier. Voyage du Sieur, aux Grand es 
Indes. 12mo. Paris, 1705. Also E. 


Lutfullah. Autobiog. 
Gentleman. Ed. by 
1857. . 


of a Mahomeclan 
E. B. Eastwick. 


Macarius. Travels of the Patriarch. E. T. 
by F. C. Belfour (Or. Trans. Fund). 4to. 
1829. 

McCrindle, J . W. Ancient India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian. Svo. 1877. 

Z ^Transl. of the Periplus Maris Ery- 

thraei, and of Arrian’s Voyage of Near- 
chus. 1879. 

ri — ; Ancient India, as described by 
Ktesias the Knidian. 1882. 

IT Ancient India, as described by 

Ptolemy. 1885. 

Macdonald, D., M.D. A Short Account of 
the Fisheries of the Bombay Presidency 
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(prepared for the great Fisheries Exhi- 
bition of 1883). 

Hacgregor, Col. (now Sir Charles). A 
Journey through Khorassan. 2 vols. 
1875. 

Mackenzie Collection. Desc. Catalogue 
of. By H. H. Wilson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1828. 

Mackenzie. Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier’s Life. By Mrs. Colin Mac- 
kenzie. 2 vols. 8vo. 1882. 

Mackintosh, Capt. A. An Account of the 
Origin and Present Condition of the 
Tribe of Ramoosies, &c. Bombay, 
1833. 

MacLennan, J. E. An Inquiry into the 
origin of the form of Capture in Mar- 
riage Ceremonies. Edinburgh, 1865. 

McNair, Major. Perak and the Malays. 
1878. 

Madras, or Fort St. Georgel Dialogues 
■written originally in the Naruga or 
Gentou language. By B. S. V., Salle. 
1750. (German.) 

Maffens, Joannes Petrus, E. S. J. His- 
toriarum Indicarum Libri XVI. Ed. 
Vienna, 1751. 

, also Selectarum Epistolarum ex 

India Libri IV. Folio. (Hist, first 
pubd. at Florence, 1588). 

Makrizi. Hist, des Sultans Mamlouks de 
I’Egypte par . . . trad, par M. Quatre- 
mfere. (Or. Transl. Fund). 2 vols. 4to. 
1887-1842, 

Maine, Sir Henry S. Village Communi- 
ties. 3rd ed. 1876. 

, Early History of Institutions. 

1875. 

Malaca Conqnistada pelo Grande Af. de 
Alboquerque. A Poem by Fr. de Sa de 
Menezes. 4t o. 1634. 

Malcolm, Sir John. Hist, of Central 
India. 1st ed. 1823 ; 2nd, 1824 ; 3rd, 
1832. 2 vols. 

, Hist, of Persia, 2 vols. 4to. 

1815. 

, Life of Robert, Lord Clive. 3 

vols. 1836. 

Malcolm’s Anecdotes of the Manners and | 
Customs of London during the 18th Cen- 
tury. 4to. 1808, 

Mandelslo, Voyages and Travels of J. A., 
into the E. Indies, E. T. 1669. Folio. 

Manning. See Markham’s Tibet. 

Manual ou Breue Instruct^ao que seme por 
Uso D’as Crian 9 as, que Aprendem Ler, 
e com^gam rezar nas Escholas Portu- 
guezas, que sao em India Oriental; e 
especiahnente na Costa dos Malabaros 
que se chama Coromandel. Anno 1713. 

(In Br. Museum. No place or Printer. 
It is a Protestant work, no doubt of the 
first Danish missionaries of the S. P. G. 
It contains a prayer ‘‘A oragao por 
a Illustrissima Comijanhia da India 
Oriental ”). 


Manual of the Geology of India. Large 
8vo. 2 parts by Medlicott andBlanford. 
Calcutta, 1879. Part 3 by V. Ball, 
M.A., Economic Geology, 1881. 

Marcel.Devic. Dictionnaire Etymologique 
des Mots d’origine orientale. In the 
Supplemental Vol. of Littr^. 1877. 

Marini. Hist. Nouuelle et Cvrievse des 
Royaumes de Tunquin et de Lao. Trad, 
de ritalien. Paris, 1666. 

Marino Sanudo. Secretorum Fidelium 

Crucis. See Bongarsius, of whose work 
it forms the 2nd part. 

Markham, C. R., C.B. Travels in Peru 
and India. 1862. 

, Clavijo. Narr. of Embassy of 

Ruy Gonzalez de C. to the Court of 
Timour (1403-6). Tra. and Ed. by 
C. R. M. Hak. Soc. 1859. 

’s Tibet. Narrative of the Mis- 
sion of G. Bogle to Tibet ; and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa, 
8vo. 1876. 

Marmol, El Veedor Lvys de. Descripcion 
General de Africa; Libro Tercero, y 
Segundo Volumen de la Primera parte. 
En Grranada, 1573. 

Marre. Kata-Kata Malay ou, ou Recueil 
des Mots Malais Frangis^s, par Avis- 
Marre (Ext. from Compte Rendu du 
Congrbs Prov, des Orientalistes). Paris, 
1875. 

Marsden, W., Memoirs of a Malayan 
Family, transl. from the original by, 
(O. T. F.). 1830. 

. History of Sumatra. 2nd ed. 

4to, 1784 ; 3rd ed. 4to, 1811. 

. Dictionary of the Malayan Lan- 
guage. In two Parts. 4to. 1812. 

, W. A Brief Mem. of his Life and 

Writings. Written by Himself. 4to. 
1838. 

Martinez de la Puente. ComiDendio de los 
Descubrimentosj Conquistas y Guerras 
de la India Oriental y sus Islas. Sq. 
8vo. Madrid, 1681. 

Mas’udi. Macoudi, Les Prairies d’Or, par 
Barbier de'^Meynard et Pavet de Cour- 
teille. 9 vols. 8vo. 1861-1877. 

Matthioli, P. A. Commentary on Dios- 
corides. The edition chiefly used is an 
old French transl. Folio. Lyon, 1560. 

Maundeville, Sir John. Ed. by Halliwell. 
8vo. 1866. 

Max Havelaar door Multatuli (E. Douwes 
Dbkker). Amst. 4th ed. 1875. 

This is a novel describing society in 
Java, but especially the abuses^ of 
mral administration. It was origi- 
nally published c. 1860, and made a 
great noise in Java and the mother 
country. It was translated into 
English a few years later. 

Mehren, M. A. F. Manuel de la Oosmo- 

‘ graphie du Moyen Age (tr. de I’Arabe 

, de ChemseddlnDimichql). Ooioenhague, 
&c., 1874. 
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Memoirs of tlie Kevolatiozi iix Bengal. 
(Tract.) 1760. 

Mendoza, Padre Juan Gonzales de. The 
work was first published at Pome in 
15S5 : Historiade las cosas mas notables, 
Pitos y Oostumbres del Gran Peyno de 
la China (&c ) . . . hecho y ordenado por 
el mvy P. P. Maestro Pr. Joan Gon- 
zalez de MendoQa, &c. The ^[uotations 
are from the BCak. Soc.’s reprint, 2 vols. 
(1853), of P. Parke’s E. T., entitled “The 
Historie of the Great and Mightie King- 
dome of China (&c).” Eondon, 1588. 
MeninsM, P. k M. Thesaurus Linguaruin 
Orientalium. 4 vols. folio. Vienna, 1670. 
Xew ed., Vienna, 1780. 

Merveilles de ITnde, Livre des. Par MM. 
Van der Lith et Devic. Leide, 4to. 
1883. 


Middleton’s Voyage, Sir H. Last East 
India V. to Bantam and the Maluco 
Islands, 1G04. 4to. London, 1606 ; also 
reprint Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Milburn, Wm. Oriental Commerce, &c. 
2 vols. 4to. 1813. 

Miles. See Hydur Ali and Tipu. 

Mill, James. Hist, of British India, 
Originally published 3 vols. 4to. 1817. 
Edition used in 8vo, edited and com- 
pleted by H. H. Wilson, 9 vols. 1840. 
Milman, Bishop. Memoir of, by Pi’ances 
Maria Milman. 8vo. 1879. 



Minsheu, John. The Guide into the 
Tongues, &o. The 2nd ed. folio. 1627. 

India. Life and Letters 
of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto, 
from 1807 to 1814, while Governor- 
General of India. Edited by his great 
niece, the Countess of Minto. 8vo. 1880. 


“T” > “ > Life of Gilbert Elliot, by 

Countess of Minto. 3 vols. 1874. 


Mirat-i-Ahmedi. See Bird’s Guzerat. 
Miscellanea Curiosa (Norimbergae). See 
pp. 730, h, and 757, a. 


Mission to Ava. Narrative of the M. sent 
to the Court of A. in 1855. By Capt. H 
Vule, Secretary to the Envoy, Major 
Phayre. 1858. 


Moc(iuet, Jean Voyages en Afrique, Asie, 
Occidentales. Paris, 
1017. Ihe edition quoted is of 1645. 

Kapudan. Trans- 
med Extracts, &c., by Joseph v 
Hammer-Purgstall, in J. A. S. Soc. 
Bengal, Vols. III. and V. 

HoUsworth’s Dicty MarittM and English. 

2nd ed. 4to, Bombay, 1857. 

Honey William. Java, or Howto Manage 
a Colony. 2 vols. 1860. (I beheve 1V&. 
Money was not responsible for the 
vulgar second title.) 

Moor, Lieut. E. Narrative of the opera- 
4to^*1794 Detachment, &c. 


Moore, Thomas. Lalla Pookh. 1817. 

Morton, Life of Leyden. See Leyden, 

Mountain, Mem. and Letters of Col. 
Armine S. H. 1857. 

Muir, Sir William. Annals of the Early 
Caliphate, from original sources. 1883. 

Muller, Prof. Max. Lectures on the 
Science of Language. 1st ser. 1861. 
2nd ser. 1864. 

— ^ . Hibbert Lectures 

on the Origin and Growth of Peligion, 
as illustrated by the Peligions of India, 
1878. 

Munro, Sir T., Life of M.-Gen., by the 
Pev. G. R. Gleig. 3 vols. 1830. (At 
first 2 vols., then a 3rd voL of additional 
letters.) 

^ ^ Uis Minutes, &c., edited 

by Sir A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1881. 

, Capt. Innes. Narrative of Military 

Operations against the Prench, Dutch, 
and Hyder Ally Cawn, 1780-84, 4to, 
1789. 

, Surgeon Gen. , C. B. Reminiscences 

of Military Service with the 93rd High- 
landers. 1883. (An admirable book of 
its kind.) 


8>pier, General Sir Charles. Records of 
the Indian Command of, comprising all 
ms General Orders, &c. Compiled by 
J ohn Mawson. Calcutta, 1861. 

2*relson, J. H. , M. A. The Madura Country, 
a Manual. Madras, 1868. 

Ni^uhr, Carsten. Voyage en Arable, &c. 
2 vols. 4to. Amsterdam, 1774. 

— — , Desc. de PArabie, 4to. Amsterdam, 
1774. * 

Nieuhof, Joan. Zee-en Lant Peize. 2 vols 
folio. 1682. 

Norbert, Pbre (O.S.P.). Mtmoires Histo- 
nques }^esentes au Souverain Pontife 
Benoit XIV . sur les Missions des Indes 
Unentales (A bitter enemy of the Jesuits). 

^ J- (Avignon). 1744. 

A 3rd vol London. 1750 ; also 4 pts, 
(4 vols.), 12mo. Luques, 1745. 

Notes and Extracts from the Govt. Records 
mP ort St. George (1670—1681). Parts I., 
II., III. Madras, 1871 — 73. 

N. & E. Notices^ et Extraits des Manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothbque du Roi (and 
afterwards Nationale, Impmale, Boyale, 
etc.). 4to. Paris, 1787, et seqq. ’ 

Notices of Madras and Cuddalore in the 
Last Century, from the Journals and 
Letters of the Earlier Missionaries (Ger- 
mans) of the S.P.C.K. Small 8vo. 1858. 
Avery interesting little work. 

Pegionum ac Insularum Vete- 
ribus Incognitarum, &c. Basiliae apud 
J®g^®^vagium. 1555, folio. Orig. ed. 
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Nunes, A. Livro dos Pesos da Ymdia, e 
assy Medidas e Moedas. 1554. Con- 
tained in Subsidies, q. v. 

‘ Oakfleld, or Pellowship in 'the East. By 
W. D. Arnold, late 58th Beg. B.N.I. 

2 vols., 2nd ed. 1854. The 1st ed. was 
apparently of the same year. 

Observer, The Indian. See Boyd. 

Orme, Bobert. Historical Fragments of 
the Mogul Enmire, &c. This was first 
published by Mr. Orme in 1782. But a 
more complete ed. with sketch of his life, 
&c. was issued after his death. 4to. 1805. 

^ j Hist, of the Military Trans- 
actions of the British Nation in 
Indostan. 3 vols., 4to. The dates of 
editions are as follows: Vol. L, 1763; 
2nd ed., 1773; 3rd ed., 1781. Vol. II., 
(in two Sections, commonly called Vols. 
II. and III.), 1778. Posthumous edition 
of the complete work, 1805. These all in 
4to. Beprint at Madras, large 8vo. 
1861-62. 

Osbeck. A Voyage to China and the E. 
Indies. Tr. by J. B. Forster, 2 vols. 
1771. 

Osborne, Hon. W. G. Court and Camp of 
Bunjeet Singh. 8vo. 1840. 

Ousely, Sir William. Travels in Various 
Countries of the East. 3 vols, 4to. 
1819-23. 

Ovington, Bev. F. A Voyage to Suratt in 
the year 1689. London, 1696. 

Palgrave, W. Gifford. Narrative of a Year’s 
^. Journey through Central and Western 
Arabia. 2 vols. 1865. 

Fallegoix, Monseigneur. Description du 
Boyaume Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. 1854. 

Pandurang Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, 
originally published by Whitaker. 3 
vols. 1826. The author was Mr. Hock- 
ley of the Bo. C.S. of whom little is 
known. The quotations are partly from 
the reissue by H. S. King & Co. in 1873, 
with a preface by Sir Bartle Frere. 
2 vols. small 8vo.; but Burnell’s ap- 
parently from a 1-vol. issue in 1877. 

Panjab Notes and Queries, a monthly 
Periodical, ed. by Capt. B. C. Temple. 
1883 seqq. 

Paolino, Fra. P. da S. Bartolomeo. Viaggio 
alle Indie Orientali. 4to. Boma, 1796. 

, E. T. by J. B. Forster. 8vo. 1800. 

Pegolotti, Fr. Balducci. La Pratica di Mer- 
catura, written c. 1343 ; publd. by Gian 
Francisco Pagnini del Ventura of Vol- 
terra in his work Della Decima &c. Lis- 
bone e Lucca (really Florence) 1765-66, 
4 vols. 4to. Of this work it constitutes 
the 3rd volume. Extracts translated in 
Cathay and the W ay Thither, q. v. The 
5th volume is a similar work by Cr. TJzzano, 
written c. 1440. 

PelerinsBouddhistes, by Stanislas, Julien. 
Vol. I, Vie et Voyages de Hiouen 
Thsang. Vols. II. and III. Mdmoires 
des Gentries Occiden tales. Paris. 18.57. 


Pemberton, Major B. B. Report on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India, 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835. 

Pennant’s (T.) View of Hindoostan, India 
extra Gangem, China, and Japan, 

4 vols, 4to. 1798-1800. 

Percival, B. An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon. 2 vols. 1833. 

Peregrinatoris Medii Aevi Quatuor. Be- 
censuit J. C. M. Laurent, Lipsiae, 
1864. 

Peregrine Pultuney. A novel. 3 vols. 
1844. (Said to be written by the late 
Sir John Kaye). 

Periplus Maris Erythraei (I have used 
sometimes C. Muller in the Geog. Graeci 
Minores, and sometimes the edition of 
B. Fabricius, Leipzig, 1883). 

Petis de la Croix. Hist, de Timur-bec, &c. 

4 vols. 12mo. Delf. 1723. 

Philalethes. The Boscawen’s Voyage to 
Bombay. 1750. 

Philippi, B.P.F., de Sanctma. Trinitate, 
Itinerarium Orientale, etc. 1652. 

Phillips, Sir Bichard. A Million of Facts, 
ed. 1837. This Million of Facts contains 
innumerable absurdities. 

Mr. An Account of the Beligion, 

Manners, and the Learning of the 
People of Malabar. 16mo. London. 1717. 

Pictet, Adolphe. Les Origines Indo- 
Europ4ennes. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1859- 
1863. 

Pigafetta, and other contemporary Writers, 
The first Voyage round the World by 
Magellan, translated from the accounts 
of — . By Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Hak. Soc. 1874. 

Pilot, The English, by Thornton. Part III. 
Folio. 1711. 

Pinto, Fernam Mendez. Peregrina^ao de 
— por elle escrita, etc. Originally pub- 
lished at Lisbon, 1614, folio. 

Pinto (Cogan’s). The Voyages and 
Adventures of Fernand Mendez P., 
A Portugal, &c. Done into English by 
H. C. Gent. London. 1653. Folio, 

Pioneer, & Pioneer Mail. (Daily and 
Weekly Newspapers x^ublished at 
Allahabad.) 

Piso, Gulielmus, de Indiae utriusque Re 
Natural! et MedicS.. Folio. Amster- 
dam, 1658. See Bontius, whose book is 
attached. 

Playfair, G., Taleef-i-Shereef, or Indian 
Materia Medica. Tr. from the original 
by. Calcutta, 1833. 

Poggius De Varietate Fortunae. The 
quotations under this reference are 
from the reprint of what pertains to the 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr. Friedr. 
Kunstmann’s JDie Eenntniss Indiens, 
Munchen. 1863. 

Pollok, Lt.-Col. Sport in British Bur- 
mah, Assam, and the Jynteah Hills, 
2 vols. 1879. 

Polo, The Book of Ser Marco, the Vene- 
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tian. Newly Tr. and Ed. by Colonel 
Henry Yule, O.B. In 2 vols. 1871. 
2nd ed.j revised, with new matter and 
many new Illustrations. 1875. 

Price, Joseph. Tracts. 3 vols. 8vo. 1783. 
Pridham, C. An Hist., Pol. and Stat. 
Ac. of Ceylon and its Dependencies. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1849. 

Primer e Honra da Vida Soldadesca no 
estado da India. Er. A. Preyre (1580). 
Lisbon, 1630. 

Pringle (Mrs.) 3VI.A. A Journey in East 
Africa. 1880. 

Prinsep’s Essays. Essays on Indian An- 
tiquities of the late James Prinsep . . . 
to which are added his TTsefiil Tables 
ed. ... by Edward Thomas, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1858. 

Prinsep, H. T. Hist, of Political and 
Military Transactions in India, during 
the Adm. of the Marquess of Hastings. 

2 vols. 1825. 

Propagation of the Gospel in the East. In 
Three Parts. Ed. of 1718. An English 
Translation of the letters of the first 
Protestant Missionaries Ziegenbalg and 
Plntscho. 

Prosper Alpinus. Hist. Aegypt. Natur- 
alis et Kerum Aegyptiarum Libri. 

3 vols. sm. 4to. Lugd. Bat. 1755. 
Punjab Plants, comprising Botanical and 

Vernacular Names and Uses, by J. L. 
Stewart. Lahore, 1869. 

Pu^anb Trade Eeport. Report on the 
^^d Resources of the Countries on 
theN.W. Boundary of British India. 
By E. H. Davies, Sec. to Govt. Punjab. 
Lahore, 1862. 

Pilgrimes, &c. 4 vols. folio. 
1625-26. The Pilgrimage is often bound 
as vol. V. It is really a separate work. 

Pilgrimage, or Relations of the 

World, &c. The 4th ed. folio. 1625. The 
first ed. is of 1614. 

Py^rd de laval, EranQois. Discours du 
y^oyage des Eran9ais aux Indes Orient- 
ales, 1615-16. 2 pts. in 1 vol. 1619 in 
? 12mo. Also published, 2 vols, 4to. 

m 1679, as Voyage de Pranc. Pyrard de 
L^al. This is most frequently quoted. 

There is a smaller first sketch of 1611, 
nnd^ the name “Discours des Voyages 
des Erancais aux Indes Orientales.” 

Qanoon-e-Islam. See Herklots. 


BaMes’ Hist, of Java. 

Raleigh, Sir W. The Discourse of the Em- 
pire of Gmana. Ed. by Sir R. Schom- 
burgk. Hak. Soc. 1850. 


Bamusio, G. B. DeUe Ravigationi 
Viaggi. 3 vols. folio, in Venetia. T 
editions used by me are Vol. I., 161 
Vol. TI., 1606 ; Vol. III., 1656 ; excepi 
tew quotations fromC. Federici, whi 
are from Vol. Ill, of 1606, in the B. I 
Bamayana of Tulsi Doss. Translated ' 
F. Growse. 1878. 


Bashiduddin, in Quatrembre, Histoire des 
Mongols de la Perse, par Raschid-el- 
din, trad. &c., par M. Quatremere. 
Atlas folio. 1836. 

Bi.s Mala, or Hindoo Annals of the Pro- 
vince of Goozerat. By Alex. Kinloch 
Forbes, H.E.I.C.C.S. 2 vols. Svo. 
London, 1856. 

Also a New Edition in one volume, 
1878. 

Rates and Valuatioun of Merchandize 
(Scotland). Published by the Treasury. 
Edinb. 1867. 

Ravenshaw, J. H. Gaur, its Ruins and 
Inscriptions. 4to. 1878. 

Raverty, Major H. G. Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 

E. T. London, 1881. * 2 vols. 8v’o. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 4 vols. Svo. 4th 

edition. 1880. 

Bay, Mr. John. A Collection of Curious 
Travels and Voy^es. In Two Parts 
(includes Rauwolff). The second edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 1705. 

, . HistoriaPlantarum. Folio. 

See p. 730, h. 

J — . Synopsis Methodica Ani- 

malium Quadrupedum et Serjjentini 
Generis, &c. Auctore Joanne Raio, 

F. R.S. Londini, 1693. 

Raynal, Abb4 W. F. Histoire Philesophi- 
que et Politique des Etablissements des 
Europe'ens dans les deux Indes. (First 
published, Amsterdam, 1770. 4 vols. 

First English translation by J. Justa- 
mond, London, 1776.) There were an 
immense number of editions of the ori- 

f ’nal, with modifications, and a second 
nglish version by the same Justamond 
in 6 vols. 1798. 

Reformer, A True. (By Col. George Ches- 
ney, R.E.) 3 vols. 1873. 

Regulations for the Hon. Company’s Troops 
on the Coast of Coromandel, by M.-Gen. 
Sir A. Campbell, H.B., &c., &c. Madras, 
1787. 

Beinaud. Fragmens sur ITnde, in Journ. 
A-siatiquCj Ser. IV. tom iv, 

. See Relation. 

. Memoire sur I’lnde. 4to. 1849. 

Relation des Voyages faites par les Arabes 
et les Persans. . . . trad., &c., par M. 
Beinaud. 2 sm. vols. Paris, 1845. 
Rennell,_ Major James. Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoostan, or the Mogul Empire. 
3d edition. 1793. 4to. 

Resende, Garcia de. Chron. del Rey Dom 
J oao II. Folio. Evora, 1554. 

H., van Drakenstein. Hortus 
Malabaricus. 6 vols. folio. Amstelod. 
1686. 

Rhys Davids. Buddhism. S.P.C.K. iTb 
_ date (more shame to S.P.C.K.). 

Ribeiro, J. Fadalidade Historica. (1685.) 

First published recently. 

Bitter, Carl. Erdkunde. 19 vols. in 21. 
BerUn, 1822-1859. 

Robinson, Philip. See Indian Garden. 
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Bochon, Abb^. See p. 018, a. 

Boebuck, T. An English andHindoostanee 
Baval Dictionary. 12nio. Calcutta. 
1811. Small. 

Bogerius, Abr. De open Deure tot het 
verborgen Heydendom. 4to. Leyden, 
1651. 

Also sometimes quoted from the 
French version, viz. : — 

Boger, Abraham. La Porte Ouverte. . . . 
ou la Vraye Representation, &c. 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1670. 

The author was the first ChaiDlain at 
Puli cat (1031-1641), and then for some 
years at Batavia (see Havart, p. 132). 
He returned home in 1647 and died in 
1649, at Gouda (Pref. p. 3). The book 
was brought out by his widow. Thus, 
at the time that the English Chaplain 
Lord (q. v. ) was studying the religion of 
the Hindus at Surat, the Dutch Chap- 
lain Roger was doing the same at Puli- 
cat. The work of the last is in every 
way vastly superior to the former. It 
was written at Batavia (see p. 117), and, 
owing to its publication after his death, 
there are a few misprints of Indian 
words. The author had his information 
from a Brahman named Padmanaba 
(Padmanahha), who knew Dutch, and 
who gave him a Dutch translation of 
Bhartrihari’s Satakas, which is printed 
at the end of the book. It is the first 
translation from Sanskrit into an Euro- 
pean language (A. B.). 

Boteiro da Yiagem de Vasco da Gama em 
Mcccoxcvii. 2a edicSo. Lisboa, 1861. 
The first ed. was published in 1838. The 
work is ascribed to Alvaro Velho. See 
Figanibre, Bibliog, Hist, Port. p. 159 
(note by A. B. ). 

. See De Castro. 

Bousset, Leon. A Travers la Chine. 8vo. 
Paris, 1878. 

Boyle, J. F., M.D. An Essay on the An- 
tiquity of Hindoo Hedicine. 8vo. 1837. 

— , Illustrations of the Botany and 

other branches of Kat. History of the 
Himalayas, and of the Floras of Cash- 
mere. 2 vols. folio. 1839. 

Buhruk, Wilhelmus de. Itinerarium in 
Becueil de Voyages et de M^moires de 
la Soc. de Geographie. Tom. iv. 1837. 

Bumphius (Geo. Everard Rumpf.) Her- 
barium Ainboinense. 7 vols. folio, Am- 
stelod. 1741. (He died in 1693.) 

Bussell, Patrick. An Account of Indian 
Snakes collected on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel. 2 vols. folio3 1803. 

Bycaut, Sir Paul. Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire. Folio, 1687. Appended 
to ed. of Knollys’ Hist, of the Turks. 


Saar, Johann Jacob, Ost - Indianische 
Punf > zehn - J ahrige Eriegs - Dienste 
(etc.). (1644-1659!) Nurnberg, 1672. 

Folio. 


Sacy, Silvestre de. Relation de TEgypte. 
See Abdallatif. 

, Chrestomathie Arabe. 2de Ed. 3 

vols. 8vo. Paris, 1826-27. 

Sadik Isfahan!, The Geographical Works 
of. Translated by J. 0. from original 
Persian MSS., etc. Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, 1832. 

Sainsbury, W. Noel. Calendar of State 
Papers, East Indies. Vol. i., 1862 
(1513-1616); vol. ii., 1870 (1617-1021); 
vol. iii., 1878 (1622-1624) ; vol. iv., 1884 
(1625-1629). An admirable work. 

Sanang Setzen. Geschichte der Ost-Hon- 
golen . . . von Ssanang Ssetzen Chung- 
taidschi der Ordus. aus dem Mongol . . ♦ 
von Isaac Jacob Schmidt. St. Peters- 
burg, 1829. 4to. 

Sangermano, Rev. Father. A Description 
of the Burmese Empire. Translated by 
W. Tandy, D.D. (Or. Transl. Fund). 
Rome. 1833. 4to. 

San Boman, Fray A. Historia General 
de la India Oriental. Folio. Valladolid, 
1603. 

Sassetti, Lettere, contained in De Guber- 
natis, q.v. 

Saty. Bev. The Saturday Review, London 
weekly newspaper. 

Schouten, Wouter. Oost-Indische Voyagie, 
etc. t’Amsterdam, 1676. 

This is the Dutch original rendered 
in German as Walter Schulzen, q.v. 

Schiltberger, Johann. The Bondage and 
Travels of. Tr. by Capt. J. Buchan 
Telfer, R.N. Hak. Soc. 1879. 

Schulzen, Walter. Ost-Indische Reise- 
Beschreibung. Amsterdam, 1676, Folio. 
See Schouten. 

Schuyler, Eugene. Turkistan. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1876. 

Scrafton, Luke. Reflexions on the Go- 
vernment of Hindostan, with a Sketch 
of the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Seeley, Capt. J. B. The Wonders of Ellora, 
8vo. 1824. 

Seir Mutaqherin, or a View of Modern 
Times, being a History of India from the 
year 1118 to 1195 of the Hedjirah. 
From the Persian of Gholam Hussain 
Khan. 2 vols. in 3. 4to. Calcutta, 1789. 

Seton-Karr, W. S., and Hugh Sanderaan. 
Selections from Calcutta Gazettes (1784- 
1823). 5 vols. 8 VO. (The 4th and 5th 
by H. S.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

Shaw, Bobert. Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and K^shghd,r. 1871. 

, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re- 
lating to several Parts of Barb ary and the 
Levant. 2nd ed. 1757. (Orig. ed. is of 1738). 

Shelvocke’s Voyage. A V. round the 
World, by the Way of the Great South 
Sea, Perform’d in the Years 1719, 20,21, 
22. By Capt. George S. London, 1726. 

Sherwood, Mrs. Stories from the Church 
Catechism. Ed. 1873. This work was 
originally published about 1817, but I 
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cannot trace the exact date. It is almost 
unique as giving some view of the life of 
the non-commissioned ranks of a British 
regiment in India, though of course 
much is changed since its date. 

Sherwood, Mrs., The Life of, chiefly Auto- 
biographical. 1857. 

Sherring, Revd., M.A. Hindu Tribes and 
Castes. 3 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872-81. 

Shipp, John. Memoirs of the Bxtraordi- 
imry Military Career of . . . written by 
Himself. 2nd ed. (First ed. , 1829). 3 
vols. 8vo. 1830. 

Sihree, Revd. The Crreat African Island. 
1880. 

Sid^Ali. The Mohit, by S. A. Hapudan. 
Exts. translated by J oseph v. Hammer, 
in J , As. Soc. Bengal, vols. iii. & v. 

7 ^, Relation des Voyages de, nommd 
ordmairement Katibi Boumi, trad, sur 
la version allemande de M. Diez par M. 
Moris in Journal Asiatique, Ser, I. 


Stedman, J. Gr. Narrative of a Five Years’ 
Expedition against the Revolted Negroes 
in Surinam. 2 vols. 4to. 1806. 

Stephen, Sir James F. Story of Nun- 
comar and Impey. 2 vols. 1885. 

Stokes, M. Indian Fairy Tales. Calcutta. 
1879. ’ 

Strangford, Viscount, Select Writings of, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1869. 

St. Pierre, B. de. La Chaumiere Indienne, 
1791. 

Subsidies para a Historia da India Portu- 

f ueza. (Published by the Royal Aca- 
emy of Lisbon). Lisbon, 1878. 

Sulivan, Capt. G. L., R.A. JDhow Chasing 
in Zanzibar Waters, and on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa. 1873. 

Surgeon’s Daughter. By Sir Walter Scott. 

1827. Reference by chapter. 

Symes, Major Michael. Account of an 
Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in 
the year 1795. 4to. 1800. 


Sigoli, Simone. Viaggio al Monte Sinai. 

See Frescobaldi. 

Simpkin. Sbq Letters. 

Skinner, Lt.-Ccd. James, Military Memoirs 
of. Ld. by J. B. Fraser. 2 vols. 1851. 
Sleemau Lt.-Col. (Sir Wm.) Bamaseeana 
Peculiar Language 
of the Thugs. 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. 

Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Ofiicial, 2 vols., large 8vo, 1844 
An excellent book. 

Small, liev G ^ Laskari Dictionary. 
12mo. 1882 (being an enlarged ed. of 
Roebuck, q. v.) 

Smith, R. Bosworth. Life of Lord Law- 
rence. 2 vols. 8vo. 1883. 

SmRh, Major L. F. Sketch of the Regular 
Corps in the service of Native Pnnees. 
1805.^'’ Calcutta, N. D. London, 

Solvyns, F. B., Les Hindous. 4 vols., 
folio. Pans, 1808. ’ 

Sonnerat Voyages aux Indes Orientales 
et h la Chine. 2vols.'4to. 178L Also 
Svols. 8vo. 1782. 

Sousa, P. Francesco de. Orieute Conquis- 
pelos Padres da 
Comp^ha de .J esus. Lisbon, 1710 

Folio. EeprmtofPt.I.,atBombaV,188L 

Waerwijck, Voyage of. 

Indies from 

lo94 to 1604, in Dutch), 1646. 

Sprenger Prof. Aloys. Die Post und 
Reise-Routen des Orients. 8vo. Leipzig, 

Stanley’s Vasco da Dama. See Correa. 
Staunton, Sir G. Authentic Account of 
L^d Macartney’s Embassy to the 
Emperor of China. 2 vols. 4to. I797 
Stavonnus, Voyage to the E. Indies Tr 
from Datcli hy%. H. WUcooke 3 vou! 


Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus 
in ]^dia. Germ. Tr. by A. Schiefner. 
St. Petersburg, 1869. 

Tavernier, J. B. Les Six Voyages eu 
Turquie, en Perse, et aux Indes. 2 vols. 
4to. Paris, 1676. 

~ generally that 

quoted, being contained in Collections 
of Tmvels, &c. ; being the Travels of 
Monsieur Tavernier, Bernier, and other 
great men. In 2 vols. folio. London, 1684. 
Taylor, Col. Meadows. Story of My Life 
8vo. (1877). 2nd ed. 1878. ^ 

Teignmouth, Mem. of Life of John Lord. 
1843 ^ Teignmouth. 2 vols. 

Teixeira, P. Pedro. Relaciones . . . de 
Reyes de Persia, de los Reyes de 
Harmuz, y de un Viage dende la India 
Oriental hasta Italia por terra (all three 
separately paged). En Amberes, 1610. 
Tennent, Sir Emerson. See Emerson. 
Tenreiro, Antonio. Itinerario . . . como 
aa^ India veo por terra a estes Reynos. 

Edition 

Tei^. A Voyaee to Easlb India, &c. 
Observed by Edward Terry, then Chap- 
Uin to the Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Eord Ambassador to the 
Great Mogul. Reprint, 1777. Ed. 1655. 

. An issue mthout the Author’s name,' 
Ijjrmted at the end of the E. T. of the 

East India, &c. 1665. 

~ — . Also a part in Purchas, vol. ii. 

(Collection). Eo- 
lations de divers Voyages Ourieux 
2nded. 2 vols. folio. Me. 
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Thevet. Les Singularitez de In, France 
Antarticque, autrement nomm(5e Ame- 
rique. Paris, 1558. 

Thomas, H. S. The Eod in India. Svo. 
Mangalore, 1873. 

Thomas, Edward. Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings of Dehli. Svo. 1871 . 

Thomson, Dr. T. Western Himalaya and 
Tibet. Svo. London, 1852. 

Thomson, J. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China. Svo. 1875. 
Thornhill, Mark. Personal Adventures, 
&c,, in the Mutiny. 8vo. 1884. 
Thnnberg, 0. P., M.D. Travels in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, made between the 
years 1770 and 1779. E. T. 4 vols. 
8vo. 1799. 1 

Timour, Institutes of. E. T. by Joseph 
White. 4to. Oxford, 1783. 

Timur, Autobiographical Memoirs of. E. 
T. by Major C. Stewart (Or. Tr. Fund). 
4to. 1830. 

Tippoo Sultan, Select Letters of. E. T. 

by Col. W. Kirkpatrick. 4to. 1811. 

Tipu Sultan, Hist, of, by Hussein Ali Khan 
Kirmani. E. T. by Miles. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) Svo. 1864. 

Tod, Lieut. Col. James. Annals and Anti- 
quities of Rajasthan. 2 vols. 4to. 1829. 
Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen (Hist, of the Maho- 
medans in Malabar). Trd. by Lieut. 
M. J. Rowlandson. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 
1833, Svo. (Very badly edited.) 

Tom Cringle’s Log. Ed. 1863. (Originally 
published in Blackwood, c. 1830-31.) 
Tombo do Estado da India. See Subsidios 
and Botelho. 

Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay. 3 vols. 
4to. London, 1819-23. 

Trevelyan, G. O. See Competition-Wallah 
and Dawk-Bungalow. 

Tribes on My Frontier. Bombay, 1883. 
Trigautius. De Christiana Expeditions 
apud Sinas. 4to. Lugduni, 1616. 
Tumour’s’ (Hon. George) Mahawanso. 
The M. in Roman characters with the 
translation subjoined, &c. (Only one 
vol. published.) 4to. Ceylon, 1837- 
Tylor, E. B. Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1871. 

Tyr, Guillaume de, et ses Continuateurs — 
Texte du XIII. Sifecle — par M. Paulin. 
Paris. 2 vols. large Svo. 1879-80. 


TTzzano, G. A book of Pratica della Merca- 
tura of 1440, which forms the 4th vol. of 
Leila Lecivna. See Pegolotti. 


Yalentia, Lord. Voyages and Travels to 
India, &c. 1802-1806. 3 vols. 4to. 1809. 
Valentijn. Oud en Niew Oost-Indien. 6 
vols, folio — often bound in 8 or 9. 
Amsterdam, 1624-6. 


YanBraam Houckgeist (Embassy to China). 
E. T. London, 1798. 

Yan den Broecke, Pieter. Reysen naer 
Ooost Indien, &c. Amsterdam, edns. 
1620? 1634, 1646, 1648. 

Yander Lith. See Merveilles. 

Yanity Fair, a Novel without a Hero, 
Thackeray’s. This is usually quoted 
by chapter. If by page, it is from 
ed. 1807. 2 vols. Svo. 

Yansittart, H. A Narrative of the Transac- 
tions in Bengal, 1760-1764. 3 vols. Svo. 
1766. 

Van Twist, Jehan; Gewesen Overhoof t van 
de Nederlandsche comtooren Amadalat, 
Cambay a, Brodera, onBroitchia, Generali 
Beschrijvinge van Indien, &c. t’Am- 
steledam, 1648. 

Varthema, Lodovico di. The Travels of. 
Tr. from the orig. Italian Edition of 
1510 by T. Winter Jones, F.S.A., and 
edited, &c., by Geoige Percy Badger, 
Hak. Soc., 1863. 

This is the edn. quoted, with a few ex- 
ceptions. Mr. Burnell writes : 

^ “ We have also used the second edi- 
tion of the original (?) Italian text 
(12mo, Venice, 1517). A third edition 
appeared at Milan in 1523 (4to), and a 
fourth at Venice in 1535. This interest- 
ing Journal was translated into English 
by Eden in 1576 (Svo), and Purchas 
(ii., pp. 1483-1494) gives an abridgment ; 
it is thus one of the most important 
sources.” 

Neither Mr. Winter Jones nor my 
friend Dr. Badger, in editing Varthema, 
seem to have been aware of the dis- 
paragement cast on his veracity in the 
famous Oolloquios of Garcia de Orta 
(f. 29 V. and f. 30). These affect his 
statements as to his voyages in the 
further East ; and deny his ever having 
gone beyond Calicut and Cochin; a 
thesis which it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate out of his own narrative. 

Vermeulen, Genet. Oost Indische Voyage. 

. 1677. 

Vigne, G. Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, 
&c. 2 vols. Svo. 1842. 

Vincenzo Maria. II Viaggio all’ Indie 
orientali del P. . . . Procuratore Gene- 
rale de’ Carmelitani Scalzi. Folio. 
R/Oma, 1672. 

Vitriaci, Jacobi (Jacques de Vitry). Hist. 
Jherosolym. See Bongars. 

Vocabulista in Arabico. (Edited by C. 
Schiaparelli.) Firenze, 1871. 

Voigt. Hortus Suburbanus Calcuttensis. 
Svo. Calcutta, 1845. 

Von Harff, Arnold. Pilgerfahrt des Ritters 
(1496-1499.) From MSS. Coin, 1860. 

Voyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 
1748. . . . Inter^ersed with many use- 
ful and curious Observations and Anec- 
dotes. Svo. London, 1762. 

Yiillers, J. A. Lexicon Persico-Latinum. 
2 vols. and Suppt. Bonnae ad Rhenum. 
1855-67. 
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Wallace, A., II. Tke Malay Archipelago, 
ith. ed. 1880. 

F’aiiieiing's of a Pilgrim in Search of the 
Ectaresqne (by Fanny Parkes). 2 vols. 
top.Svo. 1850. 


ISTard, V. A View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Beligion of the ^doos. 3rd 
ed. London. 1817-1820. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Inthe titles offirst2vols.publd. in 1817, 
iMs ed is stated to be in 2 vols. In those 
of the 3rd and 4th, 1820, it is stated to be 
in 4 Tols. This arose from some mis- 
take, the author being absent in India 
ihenthe first two we published, 
rie work originally appeared at 
Serampore, 1811, 4 vols. 4to, and an 
abridged ed. ibid. 1 vol. 4to. 1815. 

Faring, 1. J. The Tropical Eesident at 
Home, &c. 1866. 8vo. 


Fajsaf, Gi-esohichte Wassafs, Persisch 
herauagegehen, tmd Deutsch ubersetzt, 
von Joseph Hanuner-Purgstall. 4to. 
¥ien, 1856. 

Fatreman, ¥._ The Fardle of Facions. 
hondon, 1555. Also reprinted in the 
Hakluyt on807. 


felliigton Despatches. The Edn. quoted 
is usually that of 1837. 

felsh, Col. James. Military Eeminis- 
cences ... of nearly 40 years Active 
Service in ie B. Indies. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1830. (An exceHent book) 

ikeeler, J. T. Madras in the Olden 
*Iini.e . . . compiled from Official Be- 
cords. 3 vols. sm. sq. 8vo. 1861. 

— — ,EarlyEecords of British India. 
Calcutta, 1878. 2nd ed. 1879. 

Vl^or, Eev. Sir George, Journey into 
Cieece. Polio, 1682. ^ 


Vkitney (Prof. W. D.). Oriental and 

York, 

1873-74 2 vols. 


Tidows, Hindoo. 
jAIairs; ' 
Udio, 1321, 


Papers relating to E. I. 


Wilks, Col. Mark. Historical Sketches 
of the South of India in an Attempt to 
trace the Hist, of Mysoor. 3 vols. 4to. 
1810-17. 

Williams, Mom'er. Eeligions Thought 
and Life in India. Part L, 1883. 

, S. Wells. Chinese Commercial 

Guide. 4th ed. Canton, 1856. 

Williamson, V. M. The East India Vade 
Mecum, by Oapt. Thomas Williamson 
(the author of OrienM Fidd & 0 }*). 
2 vols. 8vo. 1^0. 


Williamson, Capt. T. Orinetal Field 
Sports. Atlas folio, 1807. 

Wills, 0. T. In the Land of the Lion and 
the Sun, or Modem Persia. 1883. 


Wilson, John, D.D., Life of, by George 
Smith, LL.D. 1878. 

Wollaston, A. N. English-Persian Dic- 
tionary. 8vo. 1882. 


Wright, T. Early Travels in Palestine, 
edited with Notes. (Bohn.) 1848. 
Wright, T. Domestic Manners and Senti- 
ments in England in the Middle Ages. 


WyBie, J. W. S. Essays on the External 
Policy of India. Edited by Dr. W, W 
Hunter. 1875. 


Wyjffliet. Eistoire des Indes. Fo., 3 pts. 
Douay. 1611. ’ ^ 


Xavem, Scti. Prancisci, Indiarum Apostoli 
Epistolarum Libri Quinque. Pragae, 


Life and Letters of, 
Svo^^wl^'^' (S. J.). 2 vols. 


Zedler, J . H. Grosses ToUstandliges Uni- 
64vols.foKo. Leipzig, 
ITstlTSi’ Supplement, 4 voll 




COREIGENDA 


Page. Col. Position. 


.... Passim For “Pyrard de la Val’’ read “ Pyrard de Laval.’’ 

In Book List, p. xxxi Omitted, ‘‘Buckanan, Dr. Francis (afterwards 

.-Hamilton). A Journey . . . through . . . Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar . . . &c. 3 vols. 4to. 1807. 

10 a (4th quotation) Jhr ‘‘Zeidler” reac? “Zedler,” 

30 b ( ,, „ ) For ‘‘p. 130” read “p. 150.” The date of the 

event is 1610. 


31 b {3rd „ 1st line) ...For ‘‘none” reawf ‘‘now: ” also the reference of 

1873 is i. 99. 

47 b {2nd „ under h)... should be under a. 

64 6 (after 2nd quotation) ...For “ Arungzebe ” read “ Aurangzeb.” 

76 a (1st line) For “ 866 ” read “ 1866.” 

77 b (1st quotation) For “ dez Mombayn ” read “ de Mombayn.” 

77 b („ ,, ) For “fedias” “fedeas.” 

77 b („ „ ) For “Hoy aforada” “foy aforada.” 

84 b (2nd last quotation) For “ Wakeman” omd “ Watreman.” 

96 b (under Bummello) For “Bombay duck (q.v.) ” read “see Ducks, 

Bombay.” 

101 a (2nd last quotation) For “ Lord Minto on ” read “ Lord Minto in.” 

104 b (date of 3rd quotation) . .For ‘ ‘ 1872 ” read “ 1874. ” 

104 b (5th quotation from bot- 
tom) For “Buxerries” read “Buxaries.” 

104 6 („ ,, ,, )J?e/ore “stopped” “if.” 

109 a (5th quotation) For “Lyell” read “ Lyall.” 

121 b (8th line from bottom) . . . For ‘ ‘ navo ” read ‘ ‘ naoo. ” 

142 b (under Cliawbuckswar).deZe “obsolete.” 

145 6 (line 17) For “ Zimme (q.v.) ” read “ Zimmd (v. Jangomay). 

159 a (2nd quotation) For “ ” read “ 

181 a (last line) For “ K511idam ” read ‘ ‘ KSllidam.” 

186 b (in regard to campo) see p. 263, col. 6, note. 

205 b (under Cotia, 2nd quota- 
tion) For “ Prima ” read “ PriimrP 

253 a (note.) For correction, see in Stjppt. Eeshire. 

258 6 (3rd line) For “ (see that word) ” read “(see Frazala).” 

260 a (1st quotation) For “ Diego ” read “ Diogo.” ' 

261 6 (under Elk) For ^'bdrasingd^^ read Jan'do,^^ 

263 b (2nd quotation) In regard to “ Scavenger,” see that word. 

267 b (at end of quotations) ...For “Helbert,” read “Hebbert.” 

274 b (under Fuleeta) For “Eamosammy” read “ Eamasammy.” 

292 b (5th quotation from be- 
low) For “Dillon ’’read “Dellon.” 

294 a (under Crole) For “ Baker ” read “ Baber.” 

346 a (1st quotation and note). For explanation of Geme, see Jam, b, in Suppt. 

349 a & 6 (4th quotation, under 

Jeetul) It is doubtful if ceitil is the same word. At least 

there is a medieval Portuguese copper coin called 
ceitil and ceptil (see Fernandes, in Memoriae da 
Academia Real das Sciencias de Idsboa, 2da. 
Classe, 1856); this may have got confounded 
with the Indian jital. 
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Page 

Col. 

Position. 


383 

h 

(2nd quotation) 

Jbr “Della Thomba ” read “Della Tomba.” 

408 

h 

(5th quotation) 

Bor “ Conto ” o'ead “ Oouto.” 

409 


(under Mahratta) 

jFb5’ “ Marhattai ” read Marhatta. We find also 

Marhata (Marhati, Marahti, Marhaiti), and 
Maratha. 

>» 

a 

„ Hahannah.... 

For “ Miana ” 'read “ Meeana.” 

416 

a 

(last quotation) 

Fm^ “Eredio ” read “Eredia.” 

422 

b 

( » ) 

After “V. de St. Martin,” inseH “in^Pblerins 

Bouddhistes.” 

424 

a 

(4th „ ) 

For “Bontis ” read “Bontius.” 

487 

a 

(middle of col.) 

For read “’Ecrcrtva.” 

520 

a 

(6th quotation) 

For “Pundurang” read “ Pandurang.” 

569 

b ^ 

(2nd „ ) 

For “ Travellers ” read “ Travels.” 

614 

a 

(quotation of 1554) .. 

. . . . . For ‘ ‘ Busbeg ” read ‘ ‘ Busbeq. ” 

614 

h 


....Add, that in the Diary in England of Annibale 
Litolfi of Mantua the writer says : “ On entering 
the Tower there is a sero^aglio in which, from 
^andeur, they keep lions and tigers and cat- 
lions.” (See Fawdon BroxorCs Calendar of Papex's 
in Archives of Venice, vol. vi. pt. iii., 1557-1558. 
Appendix.) 

629 

b 

(under Shooldarry) 

....For “Platts ” read “ Platt.” 

703 

a 

(under Tincall) 

,...For “Tayyavot” X'Cad “Tayyavot.” 


those words for which readers have been referred, in the 
Glossaby, to the Supplement, have been forgotten in the latter : 


Taghfar 

XTncovenanted 
Kurachee 


(see p. 264). 
(see p. 207). 
(seep, 214). 



A GLOSSARY 

OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL TEEMS AND 
EHRASES OF ANALOGOUS ORIGIN. 

ABADA, ABABA. 


Abada, s. A word used by old 
Spanish and Portuguese writers for a 
* rhinoceros/ and adopted by some of 
the older English narrators. The 
origin is a little doubtful. If it were 
certain that the word did not occur 
earlier than c. 1530-40, it would 
most probably be an adoption from 
the Malay badak, ‘ a rhinoceros.’ The 
word is not used by Barros where he 
would probably have used it if he 
knew it (see quotation under Gauda) ; 
and we have found no proof of its 
earlier existence in the language of 
the Peninsula; if this should be es- 
tablished we should have to seek an 
Arabic origin, in such a word as dhid, 
fern, dbida, of which one meaning is 
(v. Lane) ‘ a wild animal.’ The usual 
form abada is certainly somewhat in 
favour of such an origin. 

It wni be observed that more than 
one authority makes it the female 
rhinoceros, and in the dictionaries the 
word is feminine. But so Barros 
makes Ganda. 

1541. * ‘ Mynes of Silver, Copper, Tin, and 
Lead, from whence great quantities thereof 
were continually drawn, which the Merch- 
ants carried away with Troops of Elephants 
and Rhinoceroses (cm cafilasde elef antes e 
hadas) for to transport into the Kingdoms of 
SomaUf by us called Siam, Passiloco, Savady, 
{Savady in orig.), Tangu, Prom, Calamin^ 
ham and other Provinces ...» ” — Pinto 
(orig. cap. xli.) in Cogan, p. 49. 

The kingdoms named here are Siam (see 
under Sarnau) ; Pitchalok and Sawatti (now 
two provinces of Siam) ; Taungu and Prome 
in B. Burma ; Calaminham, in the interior 
of Indo-China, more or less fabulous. 

1544. “Now the King of Tartary was 
fallen upon the City of Pequin with so great 
an army as the like had never been seen 
since Adam’s time ; in this army . . . .were 
seven and twenty Kings, under whom 
marched 1,800,000 men .... with four 


score thousand Rhinoceroses ” (dondeparti/rdo 
com oitentamil hadas). — ^Ib. (orig. cap. cvii.) 
in Cogan, p. 149. 

1585. “It is a very fertile country, with 
^eat stoare of prouisioun; there are elephants 
in great number and abadas, which is a 
kind of beast so big as two great buls, and 
hath vppon his snowt a little home. 
doza, ii. 311. 

1592.^ “We sent commodities to their 
king to barter for Amber-greese, and for the 
homes of Abath, whereof the Kinge onely 
hath the traffique in his hands. Now this 
Abath is a beast which hath one home 
only in her forehead, and is thought to be 
the female Vnicorne, and is highly esteemed 
of all the Moores in those parts as a most 
soveraigne remedie against poyson.”— Bar- 
ker in Sah. ii. 691. 

1598. “The Abada, or Rhinoceros is not 
in India,* but onely in B&ngala and Patane.^"* 
— Lmschoten, 88. 

“ Also in Bengala we found ^eat numbers 
of the beasts which in Latin are called 
BMnoeerotes, 2 i.Txdi of thePortingalles Abadas.’ 

— Jr&. 28. 

c. 1606. “. . . ove portano le loro mer- 
canzie per venderle a’ Cinesi, partioolar- 
mente . . . molti corni della Bada, detto 
Rinoceronte, . .” — Carletti, p. 199. 

1611. * ‘ Bada, a very fierce animal, called 
by another more common name Mhinoceros. 
In our days they brought to the King 
Philip II., now in glory, a Bada which was 
long at Madrid, having his horn sawn off, 
and being blinded, for fear he should hurt 
any body .... The name of Bada is one 
imposed by the Indians themselves; but 
assuming that there is no language but had 
its origin from the Hebrew in the confusion 
of tongues .... it will not be out of the 
way to observe that Bada is an Hebrew 
word, from Badad, ‘solus, solitarius,’ for 
this animal is produced in desert and very 
solitary places.” — Cobarruvias, s. v. 

1613. ‘ ‘ And the woods give great timber. 


* i,e., not on the west coast of the Peninsula, 
called especially India Toy the Portuguese. See 
under Inoia. 
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and in them are produced elephants, hadas, 
. , . — Godinho de Evedia, 10 v, 

1618. “ A China brought me a present of 
a cup of abado (or black unecorns home) with 
sugar cakes.” — Cocks' s Eiary^ ii. 56. 

1626. On the margin of Pigafetta’s Congo, 
as given by Furchas (ii. 1001) we find: 
‘“Bhinoceros or Abadas.” 

1631, “ Lib. V. cap. 1. De Abada seu 

Bhinocerote .” — Bontii Hist, Hat, et Med. 

1726. “'Abada, s. f. La hembra del 
Bhinoceronte.”— Dfcc. de la Lengua Cos- 
tellana, 

Abe£ree, Abkary. Hind, from 
Pers. dh-JcCirl, the business of distilling 
or se^g (strong) waters, and hence 
elliptically the excise upon such 
business. This last is the sense in 
which it is used by Anglo-Indians. 
In every district of India the privilege 
of selling spirits is farmed to con- 
tractors, who manage the sale through 
retail shop-keepers. This is what is 
called the ‘Abkary System.’ The 
system ^ has often been attacked as 
promoting tippling, and there are 
strong opinions on both sides. We 
subjoin an extract from a note on the 
subject, too long for insertion in 
mtegrity, by one of much experience 
in Bengal.* 

June, 1879. “Natives who have ex- 
pressed their views are, I believe, unani- 
mous in ascribing the increase of drinking 
to_ oip Aljaree system. I don’t say that 
cart before the horse, 
but they are certainly too forgetful of the 
increased means in the country, which, if 
not the sme cause of the increased consump- 
tmn, has been at least a very large factor in 
that result. I myself believe that more 
people dnnk now than formerly ; but I knew 
one gentleman of very long and intimate 
knowledge of Bengal, who held that there 
was as much drinking in 1820 as in 1860 ” 


abundant. 

Ail banskrit literature shows that tipnlino- 
is no absolute novelty in India. ** 

IW.^ “The stamps are to have the 
words Abcaree licenses’ inscribed in the 

Hindustani expression for ‘ climate ’ 

the climate’ [ab-i-hawS“Sav® fert 

agree 

* Six G. U. Yule. 


Achaiiock, n.p. Hind. Chanah di>-n.6i 
Aclmnak, The name by which the 
station of Barrackpore (q.v.) is com- 
monly known to sepoys and other 
natives. Some have connected the 
name with that of Job Ohamoch, or, as 
A. Hamilton calls him, Channock, the 
founder of Calcutta, and the quotations 
render this probable. Formerly the 
Cantonment of Secrole at Benares was 
also known, by a transfer no doubt, 
as Ghotd (or Little) Achanak. 

1726. “’t stedekeu Tsjannock.” — Va- 

lenti jn, V. 153. In Val.’s map of Bengal 
also, we find opposite to Oegli (Hoogly) 
TsJaniLok, and then Collecatte, and Calcula, 

1758. “Notwithstanding these solemn 
assurances from the Dutch it was judged 
expedient to send a detachment of ‘troops 
.... to take possession of Tanna Fort and 
Charnoc’s Battery opposite to it.” — Nar- 
rative of Dutch attempt in the Hoofrlv in 
Malcolnv's Life of Clive, ii. 76. 

1810. “The old village of Achanock 
stood on the ground which the post of Bar- 
rackpore now occupies.”— if. Graham, 142. 

1848. “ From an oral tradition still pre- 
valent among the natives at Barrackpore 
... we learn that Mr. Charnock built a 
bungalow there, and a flourishing bazar 
ar^e under his patronage, before the 
settlement ^ Calcutta had been deter- 
mined on. Barrackpore is at this day best 
known to the natives by the name of 
Chanock .”— Bengal OUtuary, Calc. 

p. 


Achar, s. Fers. aclidr, adopted in 
nearly all the vernaculars of India for 
acid and salt relishes. By Europeans it 
IS used as the equivalent of ‘ pickles ’ 
md IS applied to all tbe stores of 
^osse and Blackwell in that kind 
We have adopted the wd through 
Zv ’■ is “oi! impossihle 

that Western Asiatics got it originallv 
toom the Latin acetaria — (See Plin. 
Hut. Nat. XLK. 19). 

it prepare a conserve of 

it is green 

Irtb, rJf, ““i tiii® is sold 

f. 17!* “ 

1596. Linschoten in the Dutch gives the 

mQft\ the EnglisS version 

(1598) It IS printed Machar, 

1616. “Our jurebasso^s^ wife came and 
brought me a small jarr of achar for a P?e- 

1623. ‘ ‘ And all these preserved in a way 


^ An interpreter. 
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that is really very good, which they call 
acciao.’’ — Della Valley ii. 708. 

1663. “Achar est vn nom Indistanni, 
ou Indien, que signifie des niangues, ou 
autres fruits confis avec de la moutarde, de 
I’ail, du sel, et du vinaigre k ITndienne.” — 
De la Boullaye, 531. 

1687. “ Achar I presume signifies sauce. 

They make in the East Indies, especially at 
Siam and Peg a, several sorts of Achar, as 
of the young tops of Bamboes, &c. Bambo- 
Achar and Mango-.<lc^ar are most used.” — 
Dampier, i. 391. 

1727. “And the Soldiery, Fishers, Fea- 
sants, and Handicrafts {of Goa) feed on a 
little Bice boiled in Water, with a little bit 
of Salt Fish, or Atchaar, which is pickled 
Fruits or Boots.” — A, Hamilton, i. 252. j 

1783. We learn from Forrest that limes, 
salted for sea-use against scurvy, were used 
by the Chulias (v. Choolia), and were called 
atchar {Voyage to Mergui, 40). Thus the 
word passed to J ava, as in next quotation : 

1768-71. “ When green it (the mango) is 

made into attjar; for this the kernel is 
taken out, and the sjpace filled in with 
ginger, pimento, and other spicy ingre- 
dients, after which it is pickled in vinegar.” 
— Stavorinus, i. 237. 

Aeheen, n.p. (Pers. AcMn.) The 
name applied by us to tbe state and 
town at tlie N.W. angle of Sumatra, 
wiiicb was long, and especially during 
tbe 16tb & 17tb centuries, tbe greatest 
native power on that Island. Tbe 
proper Malay name of tbe place is 
AcM. Tbe Portuguese generally called 
it Achem (or frequently, by tbe adhesion 
of tbe genitive preposition, Bachem, 
so that Sir F. G-revile below makes 
two kingdoms), but our Acbeen seems 
to have been derived from tbe mariners 
of tbe P. Gulf or W. India, for we find 
tbe name so given {Acliln) in tbe Ain-i- 
Akbari, and in tbe Geog. Tables of 
Sadik Isfabani. This form may have 
teen suggested by a jingling analogy, 
such as Orientals love, wi4ib Maehxn 
(q.v.)* See also under Looty. 

1549. “Piratarum Acenorum nec peri- 
culum nec suspicio fuit.” — S, Fr, Xaw, 
Epistt. 337. 

1552. “But after Malacca was founded, 
and especially at the time of our entry into 
India, the Kingdom of Pacem began to in- 
crease in power, and that of Pedir to dimi- 
nish. And that neighbouring one of Achem, 
which was then insignificant, is now the 
greatest of all.” — Barros, III, v. 8. 

1563. 

“Occupado tenhais na guerra infesta 
Ou do sanguinolento 


Taprobanico ^ Achem, que ho mar 
molesta 

Oudo Cambaico occulto imiguo nosso.” 

Camdes, Ode prefixed to Garcia de Orta. 

c. 1569. “Upon the headland towards 
the West is the Kingdom of Assi, governed 
by a Moore King. ” — Ccesar Frederike, tr. in 
Hakluyt, ii. 355. 

c. 1590. “The zahdd (civet), which is 
brought from the harbour -town of Sumatra, 
from the territory of Achin, goes by the 
name of Sumatra-zabdd, and is by far the 
best.” — Ain, i. 79. 

1597. “ do Pegu como do Ba- 

chem.” — King^s Letter, in Arch. Port. Or. 
fasc. 3, 669. 

1599. “ The iland of Sumatra, or Tapro- 
buna, is possessed by many Kynges, enemies 
to the Portugals ; the cheif is the Kinge of 
Bachem, who besieged them in Malacca. . . 
The Kinges of Acheyn and Tor (read Jor for 
Johore) are in lyke sorte enemies to the Por- 
tugals. Fulke Greidle to Sir F. Wal- 

singham (in Bruce, i. 125). 

c. 1635. “ Achm (a name equivalent in 

rhyme or metre to ‘ Mkchin ’), is a well 
known island in the Chinese Sea, near to 
the equinoctial line.” — S^dik Isfahdni (Or. 
Tr. F.) p. 2., 

1820. “In former days, a great many 
junks used to frequent Achin. This trade 
is now entirely at an end.” — Orawfurd, H. 
Irvd. Arch. iii. 182. 

Adam’s A]^ple. This name {Porno 
d^Adamo) is given at Goa to tbe fruit of 
tbe Mimusops Elengi, Einn. {Birdwood ) ; 
and in tbe 1635 ed. of Gerarde’s Herball 
it is applied to tbe Plantain. But in 
earlier days it was applied to a fruit of 
tbe Citron kind. — (See Marco Polo, 2nd 
ed., i. 101), and tbe following: 

c. 1580. “In his hortis (of Cairo) ex arbo- 
ribus virescunt mala citria, aurantia, limo- 
nia sylvestria et domestica poma Adami vo- 
cata.” — Prosp. Alpinus, i. 16. 

c. 1712. “It is a kind of lime or citron 

tree it is called Pomum Adami, because 

it has on its rind the appearance of two bites, 
which the simplicity of the ancients ima- 
gined to be the vestiges of the impression 
which our forefather made upon the for- 
bidden fruit.” . . . Bluteau, quoted by Tr. 
of Alboquerque, Hak. Soc. i. 100, 

Tbe fruit has nothing to do with 
mmboa, with which Bluteau and Mr. 
Birch connect it. See Jambu. 

Adati, s. A kind of piece goods 
exported from Bengal. We do not 
know tbe proper form or etymology. 
It may have been of half- width (from 
Hind, ddlid, ' half ’). 

* This alludes to the mistaken notion, as old as 
N, Conti (c. 1440), that Siimatra=ira:p?'o6a7te. 
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1726. “ Oasseri [probably Kasi^Eri in 

Midnapdr Dist.] supplies many TaffaU 
shelas,* Ginggangs, Allegias, and Adathays, 
which are mostly made there.” — Yalmtijn, 
V. 169. 

1813. Among Bengal piece-goods : “Ad- 
daties, Pieces 700 ” (i.e. pieces to the ton). — 
MiXbum^ ii. 221. 


Adawlut, s. Ar.— H. — ’adalat, ‘ a 
Court of Justice,’ from ^adl, * doing 
justice.’ Under the Mahonunedan 
government there “were 3 such courts, 
viz., Nizamat ’Adalat, Diwdm ’Ada- 
lat, and Faujddri ’Adalat, so-called 
from the respective titles of the officials 
who nominally presided over them. 
The first was the chief Criminal 
Court, the second a Civil Court, the 
third a Mnd of Police Court. In 1793, 
regular Courts were established under 
the British Grovernment, and then 
the Sudder Adawlut (Sadr ^Adalat) 
became the chief Court of Appeal for 
each Presidency, and its work was done 
by several European (Civilian) Judges. 
That court was, on the criminal side, 
termed Nizamut Adawlat, and on the 
civil side Dewanny Ad. At Madras 
and Bombay, Foujdarry was the style 
adopted in lieu of Nizamut. This 
system ended in 1863, on the intro- 
duction of the Penal Code, and the 
institution of the High CouHs on their 
present footing. 

^ On the original history and constitu- 
tion of the Courts see Fifth Report^ 

1812, p. 6. 

1826. “The adawlut or Court-house 
was close by.”— Pawd. Hari, 271. 


Adig ^ar, s. Properly adhihar, from 
Skt. adhikdrin^ one possessing autho- 
rity; Tam. adAtMn, or -Mren. The title 
was formerly in use in South India, and 
perhaps stiU is in the native states of 
Malabar, for a rural headman. It was 
also in Ceylon (adikarama, adikar) 
the title of a chief minister of the 
Candyan Pongs. • 


^ 1544. “Pac te comem et humauum cum 
isti G-enti praebeas, turn praesertim magis- 
Iratibus eorum et Praefectis Pagorom* quos 
Adigares vocant.”— Ft. Xav. JFpis«.113. 

1681. “There are two who are the greatest 
and highest officers in the land. They are 
^lled Adigars, I may term them Chief 
Judges.*’— 48. 

1726. Affig^r, This is as it were the 
becondof the Fessave.-^Valentijn (Ceylon), 
Fames of Of^cers, &c., 9. ^ ^ 

“In Malabar esiste oggidi Tuffizio 


* See note under Alleja. 


.... molti XdriaMrer o ministri ; molti 
Adhigari o ministri d’un distretto. , — Fra 
Faohno, 237. 

1803. “The highest officers of State are 
the Adigars or Prime Ministers. They are 
two in number.” — PercivaVa Ceylon, 256. 

Adjutant, S. A bird so called (no 
doubt) from its comical resemblance to 
a human figure in a stiffi dress pacing 
slowly on a parade-ground. It is the 
(Ptind.) harglla, or gigantic crane, 
and popular scavenger of Bengal, the 
Leptoptilus argala of Linn^us. The 
Bund, name is by some dictionaries 
derived from a supposed Sansk. word 
hadda-gila, 'bone-swallower.’ The 
compound, however appropriate, is not 
to be found in Bohthngk and Eoth’s 
great Dictionary. The bird is very 
well described by Aelian, under the 
name of KfJXct, which is perhaps a 
relic of the still preserved vernacular 
one. It is described by another name, 
as one of the peculiarities of India, by 
Sultan Baber. 

“The feathers known as Marabou or 
Comercolly feathers, and sold in Calcutta, 
are the under tail-coverts of this, and the 
Lept. Javanica, another and smaller species” 
{Jerdon). The name marabout (from the Ar. 
murdbit, ‘quiet,’ and thence ‘a hermit,’ 
through the Port, marabuto) seems to have 
been given to the bird in Africa on like rea- 
son to that of adjutant in India. 

c. A.D. 250. “ And I hear that there is 

in India a bird Kela,^ which is 3 times as 
big as a ^ bustard ; it has a mouth of a 
fr%htful size, and long legs, and it carries a 
huge crop which looks like a leather bag ; it 
has a most dissonant voice, and whilst the 
rest of the plumage is ash-coloured, the tail- 
feathers are of a pale (or greenish) colour.” 
— Aelian, de Fat. Anim. xvi. 4. 

c, 1530.^ “ One of these (fowls) is the 
din^, which is a large bird. Each of its 
wings is the length of a man ; on its head 
and neck there is no hair. Something like 
a bag hangs from its neck ; its back is black, 
its breast white ; it frequently visits K^bul. 
One year they caught and brought me a 
ding, which became very tame. The flesh 
which they threw it, it never failed to catch 
in its beak, and swallowed without cere- 
mony. On one occasion it swallowed a shoe 
well shod with iron ; on another occasion it 
swallowed a good-sized fowl right down, 
with its wings and feathers.”— 321. 

1754. “In the evening excursions .... 
we had often observed an extraordinary 
species of birds, called by the natives Ar- 
gill or Hargill, a native of Bengal. They 
woffid majestically stalk along before us, 
and at first we took them for Indians naked 
. . .. The following are the exact marks 
and d^ensions .... The wings extended 
14 feet and 10 inches. Prom the tip of the 
bill to the extremity of the claw it mea- 
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sured 7 feet 6 inches .... In the craw was 
a Terapin or land-tortoise, 10 inches long ; 
and a large hlcxlc male cat was found entire 
in its stomach .” — IveSy 183-4. 

1798. “ The next is the great Heron, the 
Argali or Adjutant, or Gigantic Crane of 
Latham .... It is found also in Guinea.” 
— Pemianfs View of Mindostan, ii. 156. 

1810. “Every bird saving the vulture, 
the adjutant (or argeelah), and kite, retires 
to some shady spot.” — Williamson, V, M, 
ii. 3. See also s. v. Pelican. 

Afghan, n.p. P. — — Afghan, 
The most general name of the pre- 
dominant portion of the congeries of 
tribes beyond the N.W. frontier of 
India, -whose country is called from 
them Afghanistan, 

In England one often hears the 
country called Afgunist-im, which is 
a mispronunciation painful to an 
Anglo-Indian ear,^ and even Afgann, 
■which is a still more excruciating sole- 
cism. 

c. 1020. “ . . . Afghans and Khiljis . . ” 

in Elliot, ii. 24; see also 50, 114. 

c. 1265. ^ “He also repaired the fort of 
J aMll, which he garrisoned with Afghans. ” 
— Tarik-i-Firozshdhl in do., iii. 106. 

14th cent. The Afghans are named by 
the continuator of Rashiduddin among the 
tribes in the vicinity of Herat (see N. & E. 
xiv. 494). 

c. 1556. “ He was afraid of the M- 
ghans.”— Ali, in J, As., 1st S., ix. 201. 

1609. “Agwans and Potans.” — W, 
Finch, in Purchas, i. 521. 

1676. “ The people called Augans who in- 
habit from Candahar to Caiboul . . a sturdy 
sort of people, and great Robbers in the 
night-time.” — Tavernier, E. T , ii. 44. 

1838. “Professor Dom .... discusses 
severally the theories that have been main- 
tained of the descent of the Afghauns : 1st, 
from the Copts ; 2nd, the Jews ; 3rd, the 
Georgians ; 4th, the Toorks : 5thc the Mo- 
guls ; 6th, the Armenians : and he men- 
tions more cursorily the opinion that they 
are descended from the Indo-Scythians, 
Medians, Sogdians, Persians, hnd Indians : 
on considering aU which, he comes to the 
rational conclusion, that they cannot be 
traced to any tribe or country beyound their 
present seats and the adjoining mountains.” 
—Mphimtone^s Caulool, ed. 1839, i. 209. 

Africo, u.p. A negro slave. 

1682. “Here we met with y® Barbadoes 
. J ames Cock, Master, laden 
with Salt, Mules, and Africos.” — Sedges, 
Journal, Feb. 27. 

Agar-agar, s. The Malay name 
of a kind of sea- weed {Spherococcus 
lichenoides). It is succulent wlien boiled 


to a jelly ; and is used by the Chinese 
-with, hirdsnest in soup. They also 
employ it as a glue, and apply it to 
silk and paper intended to be transpa- 
rent. It grows on the shores of the 
Malay Islands, and is much exported 
to China. — (See Grawfurd, Diet. Ind. 
Arch., and Milhurn, ii, 304). 

Ag-gari, s. Hind. ‘Eire carriage.* 
In native use for a railway train. 

Agnn-boat, s. A hybrid word for 
a steamer, from Hind. Agan, ‘jdre,’ 
and Eng. hoat. In Bombay Ag-bot is 
used. 

1853 “Agin ho&V^—OakJleld, i. 84. 

Ak, s. H. ak (and ar7i, in Sindi ah) 
the prevalent name of the maddr (v. 
Muddar) in Central and Western 
In(tia. It is said to be a popular 
belief (of course erroneous) in Bind, 
that Akbar was so-called after the ak, 
from his birth in the desert. The 
I word appears in the folio-wing popular 
rhyme quoted by Tod {Rajasthan, i. 
699). 

Ak-r§r jhopra, 

Phok-r5 bar, 

Bajra-ra roti, 

Mot’h-ra d5l : 

Dekho Raja teri Mar war ! 

(For houses hurdles of maddr. 

For hedges heaps of withered thorn, 

Millet for bread, horse-peas for pulse : 
Such is thy kingdom. Raja of Marwar !) 

Akyab, n.p. The European name 
of ^the seat of administration of the 
British pro-yince of Arakan, which is 
also a port exporting rice largely to 
Europe. The name is never used by 
the natives of Arakan (of the Burmese 
race), who call the town TsiUhtwd, 

‘ Crowd ^ (in consequence of) War.’ 
This indicates how the settlement came 
to be formed in 1825, by the fact of the 
British force encamping on the plain 
there, which was found to be healthier 
than the site of the ancient capital of 
the kingdom of Arakan, up the valley 
of the Arakan or Haladyne R. The 
name AJey^b had been applied, pro- 
bably by the Portuguese, to a neigh- 
bouring village, where there stands, 
about IJ- m. &om the present to-wn, a 
pagoda covering an alleged relique of 
Grautama (a piece of the lower jaw, or 
an induration of the throat), the name 
of which pagoda, taken from the 
description of relique, is Au-hyait-dau, 
and of this, Akyab was probably a 
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corruption. The present town and 
cantonment occupy dry land of very 
recent formation, and the high ground 
on which the pagoda stands must have 
stood on the shore at no distant date, 
as appears from the finding of a small 
anchor there about 1835. The village 
adjoining the pagoda must then have 
stood at the mouth of the Arakan E., 
which was much freq[uented by the 
Portuguese and the Chittagong people 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, and thus 
probably became known to them by a 
name taken from the pagoda. — (Prom a 
note by Sir Arthur Rhciyre,) 


Albacore, s. A kind of rather 
large sea-fish, of the Tunny genus 
{Thynmis alhacora, Lowe, perhaps 
same as Thynnus macropterus, Day). 
Prom the Portuguese Albacor or 
Albecora. The quotations from 
Ovington and Grose below refer 
it to albo, but the word is, from its 
form, almost certainly Arabic, though 
Dozy says he has not found the word 
in this sense in Arabic dictionaries, 
which are very defective in the names 
of fishes (p. 61). The word alhacora in 
Sp. is applied to a large early kind of 
fig, from Ar. al-hCikUr, ‘ prsecox ’ 
{Dozy), Heb. liTckura, in Micah vii. 1. 
— See Cobarruvias s. v. Alhacora. 

1579. “These (flying fish) have two ene- 
mies, the one in the sea, the other in the aire. 
In the sea the fish which is called Alhocore, 
as big as a salmon.” — Letter from Goa, hy T. 
Steoen^, in Hakl. ii. 583. 

1592. “ In oim passage over from S. Lau- 

rence to the maine, we had exceeding great 
store of Bonitos and Alhocores.”— Barto.in 
JSahl. ii. 592. 


1696. We met likewise with Shoals 
^ -^“icores (so call’d from a piece of white 
I^lesh that sticks to their Heart) and with 
multitude of Bonettoes, which are named 
from their Goodness and Excellence for 
eatmg ^ ^ that sometimes for more tha.Ti 
twenty Lays the w’'hole Ship’s Company 
have feasted on these curious fish.” — Ovina- 
ton, p. 48. ^ 


c. 1/60. “The Albacore is another fish of 
much the same kind as the Bonito . . from 60 
to 9apo^ds weight and upward. The name 
01 tins fish too is taken from the Portuguese, 
importing its white color.”— i, §. 


■Albatross, s. The great sea-bird 
{Diomedea exiilans, L.), from the Port. 
^catraz, to which the forms used by 
Hawkins and D ampler, and by Pla- 
court (according to Marcel Devio) 
closely approach. The Port, word 
properly means 'a pelican.’ A refer- 


ence to the latter word in our Glos- 
sary will show another curious misap- 
plication. Devio states that alcatruz 
in Port, means ‘ the bucket of a 
Persian wheel,’'*' representing the Ar. 
aLleadus, which is again from /cddoff. 
He* supposes that the pelican may 
have got this name in the same way 
that it is called in ordinary Ar. sakha, 
‘ a water-carrier.’ 

It has been pointed out by Dr. 
Murray, that the alcatruz of some of 
the early voyagers, e.g., of Davis 
below, is not the Diomedea, but the Man- 
of-War (or Private) Bird {Fregatus 
aquilus). Hawkins, at p. 187 of the 
work quoted, describes without naming, 
a bird which is evidently the modern 
albatross. In the quotation from Moc- 
quet again, alcatruz is applied to some 
smaller sea-bird. The passage from 
Shelvocke is that which suggested to 
Coleridge “ The Ancient Mariner.” 


I 1564. “The 8th December we ankered 
by a small Island called Alcatrarsa, wherein 
at our going a shoare, we found nothing but 
sea-birds, as we call them Ganets, but by 
the Portugals called Alcatrarses, who for 
that cause gave the said Island the same 
name .” — Haxokins (Hak. Soc.), 15. 

1593. “ The dolphins and bonitoes are the 
houndes, and the alcatrarces the hawkes, 
and the flying fishes the game.”— /&. 152. 

^ 1604. ‘ * The other f oule called Alcatrarzi 
is a kind of Hawke that liueth by fishing. 
Por when the Bonitos ©r Dolphines doe 
chase the flying fish vnder the water . . . 
this Alcatrarzi flyeth after them like a 
Hawke after a Partridge.”— (Hak 
Soc.) 158. 

^ c. 1608-10. * * Alcatraz sont p>etis oiseaux 

ainsi comme estourneaux.” — Mocquet, Voy^ 
ages, 226. 

1672. “We met with those feathered 
Harbingers of the Cape .... Albetrosses 
.... they haue great Bodies, yet not pro- 
portionate to their Wings, which mete out 
twice their length.” — Fryer, 12. 

1690. “They have several other Signs, 
whereby to know when they are near it, as 
Sea Eowl they meet at Sea, especially 
^g^rosses, a very large long- winged 
Bird.” — Dampier, i. 531. 


1719. VVe had not had the sight of one 
fish of any kind, since we were come South- 
ward of the Streights of Le Mair, nor one 
rea-bird, except a disconsolate black Albi- 
tross, who accompanied us for several days 
hovenng about us as if he had lost himself,' 


s. V. alcadus. Aleadu 
accOTdmg to CJoharruvias, is in Sp. one of 
earthen pots of the noria or Persian wheel. 
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his colour, that it might be some ill omen 
.... But be that as it would, he after 
some fruitless attempts, at length shot the 
Alhitross, not doubting (perhaps) that we 

should have a fair wind after it ” — 

Shelvocke^s Voyage, 72, 73. 

1740. “ .... a vast variety of sea-fowl, 
amongst which the most remarkable are the 
Penguins; they are in size and stiape like a 
goose, but instead of wings they have short 
stumps like fins • • • ; their bills are narrow 
like those of an Albitross, and they stand 
and walk in an erect posture. Brbm this 
and their white bellies, Sir John Narhorough 
has whimsically likened them to little chil- 
dren standing up in white aprons.” — Amon‘‘s 
Voyage, 9th ed. (1756), p. 68. 

1754. “An alhatrose, a sea-fowl, was 
shot off the Gape of Good Hope, which mea- 
sured 17 j feet from wing to wing.” — Les, 5. 

1803. 

“ At length did cross an Albatross ; 
Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul 
We hailed it in God’s name.” 

The Ancient Mariner. 

c. 1861. 

“ Souvent pour s’amuser, les hommes 
d’equipage 

Prennent des albatros, vastes oiseaux des 
mers, 

Qui suivent, indolents compagnons de 
voyage, 

L© navire glissant sur les gouffres amers.” 

Baudelaire^ V Albatros. 

Alcatif, s. This word for ‘a carpet’ 
was much used in India in the 16th 
century, and is treated by some travel- 
lers as an Indian word. It is not 
however of Indian origin, but is an 
Arabic word {kailf, ‘ a carpet with long 
pile ’) introduced into Portugal through 
the Moors. 

c. 1540. “There came aboard of Antonio 
de Paria more than 60 batels, and balloons, 
and nmnchuas,*’ with awnings and flags of 
silk, and rich alcatifas.” — Pinto, ch. Ixviii. 
(orig.). 

1560. “ The whole tent was cut in a 

variety of arabesques, inlaid with colorured 
silk, and was carpeted with rich alcatifas.” 
— Tenreiro, Itin. c. xvii. 

1578. “ The windows of the streets by 

which the Viceroy passes shall be hung with 
carpets (alcatifadas), and the doors deco- 
rated with branches, and the whole adorned 
asrichly as possible.” — Archiv. Port. Orient, 
fascic. ii. 225. 

1608-10. “ Quand elles vont a I’Eglise on 

les porte en palanquin . , . . le dedans est 
d’vn grand tapis de Perse, qii’ils appellent 
Alcatif.” « , . , — Pyrard, ii. 62. 

1648 “many silk stuffs, such as 

satin, contenijsjt attelai? (read attelas). 


* See these words, 
t See Ovington, under AUeja, 


alegie .... ornijs (?) of gold and silk for 
women’s wear, gold alacatijven - . . .” — 
Van Twist, 50. 

1726. ‘ ‘ They know nought of chairs or 

tables. The small folks eat on a mat, and 
the rich on an Alcatief, or carpet, sitting 
with their feet under them, like our Tailors. ” 
— Valenti jn, v. Cho^'om. 55. 

Alcove, s. This English word comes 
to us throu^ the Span, alcova and Pr. 
alcove (old Pr. aucube), from Ar. aD 
kablah, applied first to a kind of tent 
(so in Hebr. Numbers, xxv. 8) and 
then to a vaulted building or recess. 
An edifice of Saracenic construction 
at Palermo is still known as La Cuba ; 
and another, a domed tomb, as La 
Cubola. "Whatever be the true formar 
tion of the last word, it seems to have 
given us, through the Italian, Gujpola. 

Aldea, s. A village; also a villa. 
Port, from the Ar. al-dai^a, ‘ a farm or 
villa.’ Bluteau explains it as : Povogao 
menor que lugar.” Lane gives among 
other and varied meanings of the 
Arabic word: “An estate consisting 
of land or of land and a house, .... 
land yielding a revenue.” The word 
forms part of the name of many towns 
and villages in Spain and Portugal. 

1547. “ The Governor (of Bagaem), Dom 

Joao de Castro, has given and gives many 
aldeas and other grants of land to Portu- 
guese who served and were wounded at the 
fortress of Dio, and to others of long ser- 
vice.” . . . . — Simdo Botelho, Cartas 3. 

1673. “Here ... in a sweet Air, stood 
a Magnificent Bural Church ; in the way to 
which, and indeed all up and down this 
Island, are pleasant Aldeas, or Country 
Seats of the Gentry.” — Fryer, 71. 

1726. “There are also towards the in- 
terior many Aldeas, or villages and hamlets 
that . . . swarm with peojjfie.” — Valentijn, 
V. {Malabar) 11. 

1780. “ The Coast between these is filled 

with Aldees, or villages of the Indians.” — 
Dunn, N. Directory, 5th ed. 110. 

1782. “ II y a aussi quelques Aldees con- 
siderables, telles que Navar et Portenove, 
qui appartiennent aux Princes du pays.” 
— Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 37. 

Aleppee, n.p. Ou the coast of Tra- 
vancore ; properly Alapj^uli, 

Aljofar> s. Port. ^ seed-pearl.’ 
Oobarruvias says it is from Ax. al~ 
jauliar, ‘jewel.’ 

Allahabad, n.p. This name — ^Allah- 
, abad, which was given in the tme 
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of Akbar to tbe old Hindu Prag, lias 
been subjected to a variety of corrupt 
pronunciations, both European and 
native. Illahabaz is a not uncommon 
native form, converted by Europeans 
into Halahas, and further by English 
soldiers formerly into Isle o’ hats. And 
the Illiabad, which we find in the 
Hastings charges, survives in the 
Elleeahad still heard occasionally. 

c. 1666. La Province de Halabas s’ap- 
pelloit autrefois Purop ” (vide Poorub). — 
Thevenotf v. 197. 

1726. “This exceptionally great Kiver 
(Ganges) .... comes so from the N. to 

the S and so further to the city 

Halabas.” — Valentijn. 

1786. “ . . . . an attack and invasion of 

the Eohillas .... which nevertheless the 
said Warren Hastings undertook at the 
very time when, under the pretence of the 
difiSculty of defending Corah and Illiabad, 
he sold these provinces to Sujah Dowla.” — 
Articles of Charge, &c., in Burke, vi. 577. 

, , “You will see in the letters from the 
Board .... a plan for obtaining Illabad 
from the Vizier, to which he had spirit 
enough to make a successful resistance.” — 
CormoalUs, i. 238. 

Alleja, s. This appears to be a 
stuff from Turkestan called (Turki) 
alchah, alajah, or alaekaiL. It is 
thus described : “ a silk cloth 5 yards 
long, which has a sort of wavy line 
pattern running in the length on 
either side,” {Baden Powell* s Pimjah 
Handhooh, 66.) 

c, 1590. “The improvement is visible. 

. . . . secondly in the Sajid Alchahs also 
called Tarkddrs. . . i. 91. (Bloch- 

mann says : “ Alchah or AloLchah, any kind 
of corded stuff. Tarhddr means corded.^’) 

1613. “ The jUfahoh bestowed on him 850 
Mamoodies, 10 fine Baftas, 30 Topsieles,^ and 
30 Allizaes.” — Loionton in Purchas, i. 504, 

1615. “1 pec. alleiaof 30Ks. . .*'—Cocks*s 
iJvxry, 1 . 64. 

« ® Tioist above, under 

Alcatif. And 1673, see Pryer under Atlas. 

T. ** (Suratt) is renown’d .... 

both for rich Silks, such as Atlasses, Cut- 
tanees, Sooseys, Culgars, Allajars. . . ” 

— Ovington, 218. 

■^IfjS'h petticoat striped 
with green and gold and white.”— Advert. 
^ 9 cited in MalcolrrCs Anecdotes, 

1726. ^ “ Gold and silver Allesrias.” 

Valentin (Surat), iv. 146. 


under A^fc Mecca), Am, p. 93. See 


Alligator, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian term for the great lacer- 
tine amphibia of the rivers. ^ It was 
apparently in origin a corruption, im- 
ported from S. America, of the Spanish 
lagarto (from Lat. lacerta), ‘ a hzard.’ 
The “Summary of the Western Indies ” 
by Pietro Martire d’Angheria, as given 
in Eamusio, recounting the last voyage 
of Columbus, says that, in a certain 
river, “they sometimes encountered 
those crocodiles which they call 
Lagarti ; these make away when they 
see Christians, and in making away 
they leave behind them an odour 
more fragrant than musk ” (Earn. iii. 
f. 17«?). Oviedo, on another page of 
the same volume, calls them “lagarti 
o dragoni ” (f. 62). 

Bluteau gives “Lagarto, Crocodilof* 
and adds : “In the Oriente Con- 
quistado (Part I. f. 823), you will find 
a description of the Crocodile under 
the name of Lagarto.** 

(Dne often, in Anglo-Indian conver- 
sation, used to meet with the endeav- 
our to distinguish the two well-known 
species of the Ganges as Crocodile and 
Alligator, but this, like other appli- 
cations of popular and general terms 
to mark scientific distinctions, involves 
fallacy, as in the cases of ‘ panther, 
leopard,’ ‘camel, dromedary,’ ‘attor- 
ney, solicitor,’ and so forth. The two 
kinds of Gangetic crocodile w’-ere known 
to Aelian (c. 250 A.D.), who writes : 
“ It (fke Ganges) breeds two kinds of 
crocodiles; one of these is not at all 
hurtful, whilst the other is the most 
voracious and cruel eater of fiesh ; and 
these have a homy prominence on the 
top of the nostril. These latter are 
used as ministers of vengeance upon 
evil-doers ; for those convicted of the 
greatest crimes are cast to them ; and 
they require no executioner.” 

1493. “In a small adjacent island , . , 
onr men saw an enormous kind of lizard 
(lagarto may grande), which they said was 
as large round as a calf, and with a tail as 
long as a lance, .... but bulky as it was, 
it g(^ i^to the sea, so that they could not 
Chanca, in Select 
Letters of ColuTnhus by Major, Hak. Soc. 
2na ed. 43. 

p39. “All along this Eiver, that was 
not very broad, there were a number of 
Lizards (lagartos), which might more pro- 
perly be c^led Serpents .... with scales 
upon their backs, and mouths two foot wide. 
.... there be of them that will sometimes 
.... and overturn it 
with their tails, swallowing up the men 
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whole, without dismembering of them.” — 
Pinto f in Cogan’s tr. 17 {prig. cap. xiv.). 

1552. ** . . . . a(^uatic animals such as 
.... very great lizards (lagartos), which 
in form and nature are just the crocodiles of 
the Nile.” — Barros^ I. iii. 8. 

1568. “ In this Kiver we killed a mon- 

strous Lagarto, or Crocodile .... he was 
23 foote by the rule, headed like a hogge. 

. . . — loh JSortojp in Hakl. iii. 580. 

1579. ** We found here many good com- 

modities .... besides alagartoes, munck- 
eyes, and the Uke.” — Drake, World Encom- 
passed, Hak. Soc. 112. 

1591. “ In this place I have seen very 

g reat water aligartos (which we call in 
nglish crocodiles) seven yards long.” — 
Master Antonie Knivet, in Purchas, iv. 1228. 

1593. “ In this Itiver (of GuayaquHl) and 

all the Hivers of this Coast 0,re great abun- 
dance of Alagartoes .... persons of credit 
have certified to me that as small fishes in 
other Rivers abound in scoales, so the Alou- 

, ga/rtoes in this ” — Bir Bichard Saw- 

kins in Purchas, iv. 1400. 

c. 1593. 

“ And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuff ’d, and other skins 
Of Hi-shaped fishes. . 

Borneo <0 Juliet, v. 1. 

1695. “ Vpon this river there were great 

store of fowle .... but for lagartos it 
exceeded, for there were thousands of those 
vgly serpents ; and the people called it for 
the abundance of them, the riuer of Lagar- 
tos in their language.” — Baleigh, The Dis- 
CQverie of Chiiana, in Hakl. iv. 137. 

1596. “ Once he would needs defend a 
rat to be animal rationale .... because 
she eate and gnawd his bookes . . . .^ And 
the more to confirme it, because everie one 
laught at him .... the next rat he seaz’d 
on nee made an anatomie of, and read a 
lecture of 3 dayes long upon everie artire 
or musckle, and after hanged her over his 
head in his studie in stead of an apothe- 
carie’s crocodile or dride Alligatur.” — T, 
Nashe^s ^ Save with you to Saffron Walden.'" 
Repr. in J. Payne Collier’s Misc. Tracts, 
p. 72. 

1610. *• These Blackes . . . told me the 

River was full of Aligatas, and if I saw any 
I must fight with him, else he would kiU 
me. ” — D. Midleton in Purchas, i. 244. 

1613- “ . . . . mais avante .... por 

distancia de 2 legoas, esta o fermoso ryo de 
Cassam de lagarthos o crocodillos.” — Qo- 
dinho de Bredis, 10. 

1673. “The River was full of Aligators 
or Crocodiles, which lay basking in the Sun 
in the Mud on the River’s side.” — Fryer, 
55. 

1727. “ I was cleaning a vessel .... 

and had Stages fitted for my People to 
stand on ... . and we were plagued with 
five or six Allegators, which wanted to be 
on the Stage.” — A. Samilton, ii. 133. 


1761: 

“ . . . . else that sea-like Stream 
(Whence Traffic pours her bounties on man- 
kind) 

Dread Alligators would alone posses.” 

Grainger, Bk. ii. 
1881. “ The Hooghly has never been so 

full of sharks and alligators as now. We 
have it on undoubted authority that within 
the past two months over a hundred people 
have fallen victims to these brutes.” — 
Pioneer Mail, July 10th. 

Alligator-pear, s. The fruit of the 
Lauras per sea, Lin., Per sea gratissima, 
Gaertn. The name as here given is an 
extravagant, and that of avocato or 
avogato a more moderate, corruption 
of aguacate or ahuacatl (see beloTv), 
which appears to have been the native 
name in Central America, still sur- 
viving there. The Quiohua name is 
palta, which is used as well as agua- 
cate by Cieza de Leon, and also by 
Joseph de Acosta. Grainger {Sugar- 
cane, Bk. I.) calls it “rich sahbacaf^ 
which he says is ‘ ‘ the Indian name of 
the avocato, avocado, avigato, or as the 
English corruptly call it, alligator-pear. 
The Spaniards in S. America caU it 
Aguacate, and under that name it is 
described by Ulloa.” In Erench it is 
called avocat. The praise which 
Grainger, as quoted below, “ liberally 
bestows ” on this fruit, is, if we might 
judge from the specimens occasionally 
met with in India, absurd. With 
liberal pepper and salt there may be 
a remote suggestion of marrow: bub 
that is all. Indeed it is hardly a fruit 
in the ordinary sense. Its common 
sea name of ‘ midshipman’s butter ’ 
is suggestive of its merits, or demerits. 

Though common and naturalized 
throughout the W. Indies and E. 
coasts of tropical S. America, its actual 
native country is unknown. Its intro- 
duction into the Eastern world is com- 
paratively recent ,* not older than the 
middle of last century. Had it been 
worth eating it would have come long 
before. 

1532-50. ‘ ‘ There are other fruits belong- 

ing to the country, such as fragrant pines 
and plantains, many excellent guavas, 
caymitos, aguacates, and other fruits.” — 
Cieza de Leon, 16. 

1608. “The Palta is a great tree, and 
carries a f aire leafe, which hath a fruite like 
to great peares ; within it hath a great stone, 
and all the rest is soft meate, so as when 
they are full ripe, they are, as it were, 
butter, and have a delicate taste .” — Joseph 
de Acosta, 250. 
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c. 1660. 

* The Aguacat no less is Venus Friend 

(To th’ Indies Venus Conquest doth ex- 
tend) 

A fragi'ant Leaf the Aguacata bears ; 

Her Fruit in fashion of an Egg appears, 

With such a white and spermy Juice it 
swells 

As represents moist Life’s first Prin- 
ciples.'’ 

Cowley, Of Plantes, v. 

1680. “ This Tavoga is an exceeding 

pleasant Island, abounding in all manner of 
fruits, such as Pine-apples . . . . Albecatos, 
Pears, Mammes.” — Gapt. Shaipein. Dumpier, 
iv. 

1GS5. “The Avogato Pear-tree is as big 
as most Pear-trees . . . and the Fruit as big 
as a large Lemon .... The Substance in 
the inside is green, or a little yellowish, and 
soft as Butter. . , — Dampier, i. 203. 

1736. “ Avogato . . . This fruit 

itself has no taste, but when mixt with 
aug'ar and lemon ]uice gives a wholesome 
and tasty flavour.” — Zeidler^s Lexicon, s. v. 

1761. 

“ And thou green avocato, charm of sense. 

Thy ripen’d marrow liberally bestows’t.” 

Graiyiger, Bk. I. 

1830. “The avocada, with its Brobdig- 
nag pear, as large as a ]Durser’s lantern.” — 
Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, 40. 

1870. “ The aguacate or Alligator 
Pear.’’ — Squier, Honduras, 142. 

^ 1873. ‘ ‘ Thus the fruit of the Persea gratis- 
sima^ was called AhuoatP by the ancient 
Mexicans ; the Spaniards corrupted it to 
avocado, and our sailors stili further to 
"Alligator pears.’ Belt's Hicaragua, 107. 


Alm adia, s. This is a "word intro- 
duced into Portuguese from Moorish 
Arabic {al-ma' diya)* Properly it means 
"a raft’ (see Dozy s.y.). But it is 
generally used by the writers on India 
^r a canoe, or the like small native 
boat. See Pinto under Alligator. 


lol4. ^ E visto che non veniva nessuno 
ambasciata, solo venia molte abadie, ciob 
barche, a venderci galhne. . 

Hmpoli, in Archiv. Star. Ital. p. 59. 

Almadia pera service do 
cuto Baluarte, com seis marinheiros que 
cada hum ven-se hum x{erafi)“ por mes 

/cj% * Diu, in Bocarro 

(Sloane MSS. 197, fol. 175). 


Aliti aiHack, s. On this difficult 
word see Dozy’s Oo&terlingen. In a 
passage quoted by Eusebius from Por- 
phj^ (Praep. Evangel, t.iii. ed. Dais- 
lord), there IS mention of Eg\mtian 
calendars called akpevi^iava. Also in 
the Vocahilar Arauigo of Pedro de 
Alcam (1505) the Ar. Manah is given 
as the equivalent of the Spanish 


almanaque, which seems to show 
that the Sj). Arabs did use mandhli in 
the sense required, probably having 
adopted it from the Egyptian, and 
having assumed the initial al to be 
their own article. 

AlmyrajS. H. aZmdrZ. A wardrobe, 
chest of drawers, or like piece of (closed) 
fmniture. The word is in general use, 
by masters and servants in Anglo- 
Indian households, in both N. and S. 
India. It has come to us from the Port, 
almario, hut it is the same word as Er. 
armoire, old E. arnbry, &c., and Sc. 
aiumry, originating in the Lat. arma- 
rium, or -ria, which occurs also in 
L. Dr. as dp/jLapg, dpfxdpiov* 

c. B.C. 200. “ Hoc est quod olim clan- 

culum ex armario te surripuisse aiebas uxori 
tuae . . . .” — Plautus, Men. iii. 3. 

A.D. 1450. “Item, I will my cliambre 
prestes haue . . . the thone of thame the to 
aimer, & the tothir of yame the tother 
almar whilk I ordnyd for kepyng of vest- 
mentes.” — Will of Bir T. Guniberlege, in 
Academy, Sept. 27, 1879, p. 231. 

1689. " " item ane langsettle, item ane 

almarie, ane Kist, ane sait burde . . — 

Ext, Records Burgh of Glasgow, 1876, 130. 

1878. “Sahib, have you looked in Mr. 
Morrison’s almirah 1 in 3IofxmiL 

i, 34. 


Aloes, s. The name aloes is applied 
to two entirely different substances: 

a. the drug prepared from the inspis- 
sated bitter juice of the Aloe Socotrina, 
Lam. In this meaning (a) the name is 
considered {Hanbury and Fliicldger, 
Pliarmacogra'^hia, 616) to be derived 
from the Syriac ^elivai (in Pers. alwa), 

b. Aloes-wood, the same as Eagle- 
wood (q.v.). This is perhaps from 
one of the Indian forms, through the 
Hebrew (pi. forms) ahdlim and ahalotli, 

(a) c. A.i>. 70. “ The best Aloe (Latin the 
same) is brought out of India. . . . Much 
use there is of it in many cases, but princi- 
pally to loosen the bellie ; being the only 
I^gative medecine that is comfortable to 

— Pliny, Bk, xxvii, {Rh, 

Holland, u. 212). 

(b) HA0e Se Kdi, JS'tfcoSTjju.os .... (ftepoiv fLCy/xa. 

tr^vpi^ KoX akorjs wcrel AtTpa 9 sKarov,” — John, 


c. A.p. 545. “From the remoter regions, 
I speak of Tzinista and other places, the 
mports to Taprobane are silk, Aloes-wood 
{aMitj), cloves; sandal-wood, and so forth.” 
Cosmos, in Cathay, p. clxxvii. 


mi 7 . ... a kind of lignum allowaies. 
^Cocks' s Diary, i. 309. 


AloOj s. Skt. — H, din. This word 
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is used now in Hindustani and other 
dialects for the ‘ potato.’ The original 
Skt. is said to mean the escnlent root 
Arum cam^anulatum. 

Aloo Bokhara, s. P. alu-bohhara,, 

‘ Bokh. plum’ ; a kind of prune com- 
monly brought to India by the Afghan 
traders. 

1817. 

“ Plantains, the golden and the green, 

Malaya’s nectar’d mangosteen ; 

Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet nuts 

Prom the far groves of Samarkand.*’ 

Moore, Lullci Itoolzli. 

Amadava, -vat, n.p. i.e. Ahmad- 
dlad. — See Avadavat. 

Amah, s. A wet-nurse. Used in 
Madras and Bombay. It is Port, ama 
(comp. G-erman and Swedish amme), 

1839. “ A sort of good-natured 

house-keeper-like bodies, who talk only of 
ayahs and amahs, and bad nights, and 
babies, and the advantages of Hodgson’s 
ale while they are nursing : seeming in short 
devoted to ‘ suckling fools and chronicling 
small beer. ’ ” — Letters from Madras, 294. 
See also p. 106. 

Ambaree, s. This is a Persian 
word {^amarl) for a howda (q.T.), and 
the word occurs in Colebrooke’s letters, 
but is quite unusual now. Gladwin 
defines Amaree as “ an umbrella oyer 
the Howdeh ” {Index to Ayeen, i.). 
The proper application is to a canopied 
howda, such as is still used by natiye 
princes. 

1798. “The Pajah’s Sowarree was very 
grand and superb. He had twenty ele- 
phants, with richly embroidered ambarrehs, 
the whole of them mounted by his sirdars, 
— he himself riding upon the largest, put in 
the centre. ” — Skinner, Mem. i. 157- 

1799. “Many of the largest Ceylon and 
other Beccany Elephants bore ambaris on 
which all the chiefs and nobles rode, dressed 
with magnificence, and adorned with the 
richest jewels.” — Life of Golehrooke, p. 164. 

1805. “Amaury, a canopied seat for an 
elephant. An open one is called Houza or 
Hov)da.^'‘ — Diet, of Words used in E. Indies, 
2nd ed, 21. 

Ambarreh, s. Dekh. Hind, and 
Mahr. ambdrd, ambdrl, the plant 
Hibiscus cannabinus, aiffiording a useful 
fibre. 

Amboyna, n.p. A famous island 
in the Molucca Sea, belonging to the 
Dutch. The natiye form of the name 
is Ambun. 

Ameen, s. The word is Arab, amtn, 


meaning ‘a trustworthy person’ and 
then an insxDector, intendant, &c. In 
India it has several uses as applied to 
natiye ofificials employed under the 
Civil Courts, but nearly all reduceable 
to the definition of fide-commissarius. 
Thus an ameen may be employed by a 
court to investigate accounts connected 
with a suit, to prosecute local inquiries 
of any kind bearing on a suit, to sell 
or to deliver over possession of im- 
movable prox^erty, to carry out legal 
process as a bailifi, &c. The name is 
also apx^lied to native assistants in the 
duties of land- survey. — ^But see Sndder 
Ameen. 

1817. “Native officers called aumeens 
were sent to collect accounts, and to obtain 
information in the districts. The first inci- 
dents that occurred were complaints against 
these aumeens for injurious treatment of 
the inhabitants . . . .” — Mill, Hist. ed. 1840, 
iv. 12. 

1861. “ Bengallee dewans, once pure, are 
converted into demons ; Ameens once 
harmless, become tigers ; magistrates, sup- 
X^osed to be just, are converted into opiores- 
sors.”— Pe^erso?^, Speech fo^^ Prosecution in 
HU Durpan case. 

1878. “ The Ameen emifioyed in making 

the partition of an estate.” — Life in the 
Mofussil, i, 206. 

1882. “Amissionary .... might, on the 
other hand, be brought to a standstill when 
asked to explain all the terms used by an 
amin or valuator wJao had been sent to fix 

the judicial rents ” — Saty. Bev., Bee. 

30, p. 866. 

Ameer, s. Arab, Amir (root amr, 
‘ commanding,’ and so) ‘ a commander, 
chief, or lord,’ and, in Arabic appli- 
cation, any kind of chief from the 
‘ Amir of the Faithful,’ i.e. the Caliph, 
downwards. The word in this form 
perhaps first became familiar as ap- 
plied to the Princes of Sind, at the 
time of the conquest of that Province 
by Sir C. J. Napier. It is the title 
afiected by many Musiiiman sovereigns 
of various calibres, as the Amir of 
Kabul, the Amir of Bokhara, &c. 
But in simdry other forms the word 
has, more or less, taken root in Euro- 
pean languages since the early middle 
ages. Thus it is the origin of the title 
‘ Admiral,’ now confined to generals of 
the sea service, but applied in varying 
forms by medieval Christian writers 
to the Amirs, or lords, of the court 
and army of Egypt and other Mahom- 
medan States. The word also came to 
us again, by a later importation from 
the Levant, in the French form, Emir 
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orEmer.— See also Omrali, widcli is in 
fact Umard^ the pL of amtr, Byzantine 
'?mters nse *A/xep, ^AfjLrjpas, ^AfiAJpas, 
'^Ap.rjpatost &c. (See pucange, Uioss. 
<rrcecit). It is the opinion of the "best 
scholars that the forms -4 Ammi- 

ragliOy Admiral, <&c., originated in the 
application of a Low Latin termination 
^alis or -alius, though some doubt 
may still attach to this question. (See 
Marcel Devic, s.v. Amiral, and Do 2 y, 
Oosterlingen, s.v. AdmiraaV). The d 
in admiral probably came from a false 
imagination of connexion with adAui- 
rari, 

1250. Li grand amiraus des galies 
m’envoia qnerre, et me demanda si j’estoie 
cousins le roy ; et je le di que nanin . . . . ” 
— Joinville, p. 178. 

This passage illustrates the sort of way in 
which our modern use of the word admiral 
•originated. 

c. 1345. “ The Master of the Ship is like 

a great amir ; when he goes ashore the 
iirchers and the blackamoors march before 
him with javelins and swords, with drums 
and horns and trumpets. ” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 
03. 

(Compare with this ’'description of the 
Commander of a Chinese Junk in the 14th 
oentiiry, A. Hamilton’s of an English Cap- 
tain in Malabar in the end of the 17th : 

‘‘Captain Beawes, who commanded the 
Albemarle, accor^anied us also, carrying a 
Drum and two Trumpets with us, to make 
our Compliment the more solemn.” (i. 294.) 

And this again of an “ interlox^er ” skip- 
per at Hoogly, in 1683 : 

1683. “Alley went in a splendid Equip- 
age, habitted in scarlet richly laced. Ten 
Englishmen in Blue Capps and Coats edged 
with Bed, all armed with Blunderbusses, 
went before his pallankeen, 80 (? 8) Peons 
■^bem, and 4 Musicians playing on the 
Weights with 2 Elaggs, before him, like an 
Agent . . . Hedges, Oct. 8. 

1384. ‘ ‘ H Soldano fu cristiano di G-recia, 
‘®. ’'''siiduto per schiayo quando era fan- 
•ciullo a uno am m i r aglio, come tu dicessi 

capitano di guerra. ’ p. 39. 

1615. “ The inhabitants (of Sidon) are of 
sundry nations and religions ; governed by 
a succession of Princes whom they call 
Emers ; descended, as they say, from the 
Druses.” — Sandys, Journey, 210. 

Ami ldar, s. See Aumildar» 

Amlall. See Omla. 

tooy, n.p. A great seaport ot 
^ China, the name of which in 
Ajgndarin dialect is JSia-men, meaning 

Hall-Gate,’ which is in the Chang- 
chau dialect A Lo. some hooks 
oi the last century it is called Emwy 


and the Hke. It is now a Treaty- 
Port. 

1687. “ Am(W or Anh^, which is a City 
standing on a Navigable Biver in the Pro- 
vince of Pokien in China, and is a place of 
vast Trade,” — Damyier, i. 417. 

(This looks as if Dampier confounded the 
name of Amoy, the origin of which (as gene- 
rally given) we have stated, with that of 
An~hai, one of the connected ports, which 
lies to the N.E. , about 30 m. as the crow flies, 
i from Amoy. ) 

1727. “There are some Curiosities in 
Amoy, One is a large Stone that weighs 
above forty Tuns, .... in such an Equili- 
brium, that a Youth of twelve Years old can 
easily make it move.” — A, Ham. ii. 243. 

Amshoniy s. Malayal. Amsam, 
from Skt. dmsah, ‘a part,’ defined by 
Gundertas “part of a Talook, formerly” 
called JiohiU, greater than a taraJ^ It is 
further explained in the following 
quotation : — 

1878. “ The amshom is really the small- 

est revenue division there is in Malabar, 
and is generally a tract of country some 
square miles in extent, in which there is no 
such thing as a village, but a series of scat- 
tered homesteads and farms, where the 
owner of the land and his servants reside 
.... separate and apart, in . single sepa- 
rate huts, or in scattered collections of 
huts.” — Jtejgort of Census Com. in India. 

A Muck, To run, v. There is we 
believe no room for doubt that, to us at 
least, this expression came from the 
Malay countries, where both the phrase 
and the practice are still familiar. 
Some valuable remarks on the pheno- 
menon, as prevalent among the Malays, 
were contributed by Dr. Oxley of Sin- 
gapore to the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago, vol. iii. p. 532 ; see a quo- 
tation below. The word is by Craw- 
furd ascribed to the J avanese, and this 
is his explanation : 

“ Amuh (J.). An a-much ; to run a-mucTc; 
to tilt ; to run furiousljr and desperately at 
any one ; to make a furious onset or charge 
in combat ” [Malay Diet.). 

Marsden says that the word rarely 
occurs in any other than the verbal 
form mengamule, ‘to make a furious 
attack ’ [Mem. of a Malayan Family, 

There is reason, however, to ascribe 
an Indian origin to the term ; whilst 
the practice, apart from the term, is of 
no rare occurrence in Indian history. 

Thus Tod records some notable in- 
stances in the history of the PajpUts. 
In one of these (1634) the eldest son of 
the Haja of Marwar ran a-much at the 
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court of SMli Jahan, failing in his 
blow at the Emperor, but killing five 
courtiers of eminence before he fell 
hims elf. Again, in the last century, 
Bijai Singh, also of Marwar, bore 
strong resentment against the TalptLra 
prince of Hyderabad, Bijar Khan, who 
had sent to demand from the Ekjput 
tribute and a bride, A Bhatti and a 
Ohondawat oiffered their services for 
vengeance, and set out for Sind as en- 
voys. Whilst Bijar Khan read their 
credentials, muttering, ‘ J^o mention ! 
of the bride!’ the Ohondawat buried a 
dagger in his heart, exclaiming, ‘ This 
for the bride ! ’ ‘ And this for the tri- 
bute,’ cried the Bhatti, repeating the 
blow. The pair then plied their dag- 
gers right and left, and 26 persons 
were slain before the envoys were 
hacked to pieces. {Tod, ii. 45, & 315). 

But it is in Malabar that we trace 
the apparent origin of the Malay term 
in the existence of certain desperadoes 
who are called by a variety of old 
travellers amouchi or amuco. The 
nearest approach to this that we have 
been able to discover is the Malayalam 
amar-hJcan, ‘a warrior’ (from amar, 

^ fight, war’). One of the special 
applications of this word is remarkalde, 
in connexion with a singular custom 
of Malabar. After the Zamorin (q.T.) 
had reigned 12 years, a great assembly 
was held at Tirunava3d, when that 
Prince took his seat surroimded by his 
dependants, fully armed. Any one 
might then attack him, and the as- 
sailant, if successful in killing the 
Zamorin, got the throne. This had 
often happened. _ In 1600 thirty such 
assailants were killed in the enterprise. 
Now these men were called amar-khdr 
(pi. of amar^hhan, see Oundert, s. v.). 
These men evidently ran a-much in the 
true Malay sense ; and quotations 
below will show other illustrations 
from Malabar which confirm the idea 
that both name and practice originated 

Continental India. There is indeed 
a difficulty as to the derivation here 
indicated, in the fact that the amuco 
or amouchi of European writers on 
Malabar seems by no means close 
enough to amarUkan, whilst it is so 
close to the Malay amuTc ; and on this 
further light may be hoped for. 

De Gubernatis has indeed suggested 
•that the word amouchi was derived 
from the Skt. amohshya, ‘ that cannot 
be loosed;’ and this would be very 


consistent "with several of the passages 
which we shall quote, in which the 
idea of being ‘ bound by a vow ’ un- 
derlies the conduct of the persons to 
whom the term was applicable both in 
Malabar and in the Archipelago. But 
amohshya is a word unknown to Ma- 
layalam, in such a sense at least. 

We have seen a~much derived from 
the Arab, ahmah, ‘ fatuous.’ But this is 
etymology of "the kind which scorns 
history. 

The phrase has been thoroughly 
naturalised in England since the days 
of Dryden and Pope. 

c. 1430. Nieolo Conti, speaking of the 
greater Islands of the Archipelago under 
the name of the T-wo Javas, does not use 
the term, but describes a form of the 
practice : — 

‘‘Homicide is here a jest, and goes with- 
out punishment. Debtors are made over 
to their creditors as slaves; and some of 
these, preferring death to slavery, ivill ■with 
dra'wn swords rush on, stabbing all whom 
they fall in with of less strength than them- 
selves, until they meet death at the hand of 
some one more than a match for them. This 
man, the creditors then sue in court for the 
dead man’s debt.” — In India in the XVth O. 
45. 

1516. “There are some of them (Ja- 
vanese) who if they fall iU of any severe 
illness vow to God that if they remain in 
health they will of their own accord, seek 
another more honourable death for Ms ser- 
vice, and as soon as they get well they take 
a dagger in their hands, and go out into the 
streets and kill as many persons as they 
meet, both men, women, and children, in 
such wise that they go like mad dogs, kill- 
ing until they are killed. These are called 
Amuco. And as soon as they see them 
begin this work, they cry out, saying Amuco, 
Amuco, in order that people may take care 
of themselves, and they kill them with 
dagger and spear thrusts.” — Bavliosa, Hak. 
Soc. 194. 

This passage seems to show that the^word 
amuk must have been commonly used in the 
Malay countries before the arrival of the 
Portuguese there, c. 1511. 

1539. “ . . . The Tyrant (o Mey Ache) 

sallied forth in person, accompanied with 
5000 resolute men {cinco mil Amouoos) and 
charged the Batc^s very furiously.”— Pm^o 
(orig. cap. xvii.) in Cogan, p. 20. 

1552. De Barros, speaking of the cap- 
ture of the Island of TBeth {JBeyt, on the 
N.W. point of Kathui-war) by Kuno da 
Cnnba, in 1531, says “But gie nat^es of 
Guzarat stood in such fear of S'ultan Hadur 
that they would not consen't to the temm. 
And so, like people determined on death, 
all that night they shaved their heads (this 
is a superstitious practice of those wno 
despise life, people whom they call in India 
Amaucos) and betook themselves to their 
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mosque, and there devoted their joersons to 
death .... and as an earnest of this vow, 
and an example of this resolution, the 
Captain ordered a ^eat fire to be made, and 
cast into it his wife, and a little son that 
he had, and all his household and his goods, 
in fear lest anything of his should fall into 
our possession.” Others did the like, and 
then they fell upon the Portuguese. — ^Dec. 
lY. iv. 13. 

1566. ** The King of Cochin 

hath a great number of gentlemen which 
he caUeth Amocchi, and some are called 
Kairi ; these two sorts of men esteem not 
their lives anything, so that it may be for 
the honour of their King.” — M. Cccsar Fre- 
derike in Purchas, ii. 170S. 

1584. ^ “Their forces (at Cochin) consist 
in a kind of soldiers whom they call 
amocchi, who are under obligation to die at 
the King’s pleasure, and all soldiers who in 
a war lose their King or their general lie 
under this obligation. And of such the 
King makes use in urgent cases, sending 
them to die fighting. ” — Letter of F. Sassetti 
to Prancesco I., Gd. D. of Tuscany, in JDe 
GiibcrnatiSi 154. 

c. 1584. “ There are some also which are 
called Amocchi .... who being weary of 
living, set themselves in the way with a 
weapon in their hands, which they call a 
Crise, and kill as many as they meete with, 
till somebody killeth them ; and this they 
doe for the least anger they conceive, as 
desperate men.”— G. Balhi in Purchas, ii. 
1724. 

1602. De Couto, speaking of the Java- 
nese: “They are chivalrous men, and of 
such determination that for whatever offence 
may be offered them they make themselves 
amoucos in order to get satisfaction thereof. 
And were a spear run into the stomach of 
such an one he would still press forward 
without fear till he got at his foe.” — Dec 
IV. iii. 1. 


,, In another passage {ih. vii. 14) 
Pe Couto speaks of the amoucos of 
Malabar just as ^ella Valle does below. 

S, he describes how, 
on the death of the King of Pimenta, in 
action with the Portuguese, “nearly 4000 
Kairs made themselves amoucos with the 
usual^ ceremonies, shaving their heads on 
one side, and swearing by their pagods to 
avenge the King’s death.” 


T genero de milicia de la 

India, y los Keyes senalan mas o menos 
Amoyos (5 Amacos, que todo es uno) para 
su guardaordinaria.”— Histovia, 


1604. Auiahechovna junta deAmocos, 
ceremonias para venir a morir 

^onde el Panical auia sedo muerto.” 

Gnei'i'cro, Belacion, 91. 


IGll. “Viceroy. Wiat is the meanine 
of amoucos ? Soldier. It means men who 
ha\e made up their mind to die in killing 
they can as is done in the parts 
about Malaca by those whom they call 
amoucos m the language of the country.” 


— Couto, Dialogo do SoJdado Pratico, 2nd 
part, p. 9. — (Printed at Lisbon in 1790). 

1615. “Hos inter Nairos genus est et 
ordo quern Amocas vocaiit quibus ob studium 
rei bellicae praecipua ^ laus tribuitur, et 
omnium habentur validissimi.” — Jarric, 
Thesaurus, i. 65. 

1624. ' ‘ Though two kings may be at war, 

either enemy takes great heed not to ki ll 
the King of the opposite faction, nor yet to 
strike his umbrella, wherever it may go . . . 
for the whole kingdom of the slain or 
wounded king would he bound to avenge 
him "with the complete destruction of the 
enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in the 
attempt. The greater the king’s dignity 
among these people, the longer period lasts 
this obligation to furious revenge .... this 
lieriod or method of revenge is termed 
Amoco, and so they say that the Amoco of 
the Samori lasts one day ; the iLnoco of the 
king of Cochin lasts a life-time ; and so of 
others.”— P. della Valle, ii. 745. 

1648. “Derrifere ces palissades s’estoit 
! cach4 un coquin de Bantamois qui estoit 
revenu de laMecque et jouoit a Moqua . . . 
il court par les rues et tue tous ceux qu’il 
rencontre. . . .” — Tavernier, V. des Indes,liv. 
iii. ch. 24. 

1^59. “ I saw in this month of February 

at Batavia, the breasts torn with red-hot 
tongs off a black Indian by the executioner; 
and after this he was brolcen on the wheel 
from below upwards. This was because 
through the evil habit of eating opium (ac- 
cormi^ to the godless custom of the Indians), 
he hacT become mad and raised the cry of 
Amocle (misp. for Amock) .... in wiiich 
mad state he had slain five persons .... 
This was the third Amock-cryer whom I 
saw during that' visit to Batavia (a few 
months) broken on the wheel for murder.” 

^ ^ 

. . . “ Such a murderer and Amock-runner 
sometimes the fame of being an invin- 
<2ible hero because he has so manfully re- 
pulsed all those who tried to seize him. 
.... So the Netherlands Government is 
compelled when such an Amock-runner is 
taken alive to punish him in a terrific 
mann^. Walter Schulzens Ost-Indisehe 
Meise-Beschreihung (German ed.), Amster- 
dam, 1676, pp. 19-20, and 227. 

, . ‘‘Every community (of the Mala- 

bar Lmistians), every church has its own 
AmoTichx, which .... are people who take 
an oath to protect with their own lives the 
persons and places put under their safe- 
guard, from all and every harm.” — P, Vwr- 
cemo Maria, 145. 


3 , wAc jTiince IS Siam tneamOTicm, 

who are numerous, wouldaveuge him desper- 
soldiers who swear to defend 
the ^ng’s life with their own. If he be in- 
ured they put on festive raiment, take 
leave of their parents, and with fire and 
sword in hand invade the hostile territory, 
burning every dweUing, and slaying man 
woman, and child, sparing none, until they 
themselves fall.”— 26. 237-8. ^ 
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1673. “And they (the Mahommedans) 
are hardly restrained from running a muck 
(which is to kill whoever they meet, till 
they be slain themselves), especially if they 
have been Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
— Fryer, 91. 

1687. Dryden assailing Burnet : — 

“ Prompt to assault, and careless of defence, 
Invulnerable in his impudence, 

^ He dares the World ; and eager of a 
name, 

He thrusts about and justles into fame. 
Prontless and satire-proof, he scours the 
streets 

And runs an Indian Muck at all he 
meets.” 

The Hind and the Panther, line 2477. 
1689.^ “Those that run these are called 
Amouki, and the doing of it Running a 
Muck.’ ’ — Ovington, 237. 

1712. “ Amouco (Terrno da India) val o 

mesmo que homem determinado e apostado 
que despreza a vida e nao teme a morte.” — 
Bluteau, s. v. 

1727. “ I answered him that I could no 

longer bear their Insults, and, if I had not 
Permission in three Days, I would run a 
Muck (which is a mad Custom among the 
Mallayas when they become desperate).” — 
A, Hamilton, ii. 231. 

1737. 

“ Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet.” 

Pope, Im. of Horace, B. II, Sat. i. 69. 
1768-71. “ These acts of indiscriminate 
murder are called by us mucks, because the 
perpetrators of them, during their frenzy, 
continually cry out amok, amok, which sig- 
nifies kill, MIL '. .” — 8tavorinus, i. 291. 

1783. At Bencoolen in this year (1760) 
— “ the Count (d’Estaing) afraid of an insur- 
rection among the Buggesses .... invited 
several to the Fort, and when these had 
entered the Wicket was shut upon them ; in 
attempting to disarm them, they manga- 
moed, that is ran a muck ; they drew their 
cresses, killed one or two Frenchmen, 
wounded others, and at last suffered them- 
selves, for supporting this point of honour.” 
— PorresCs Voyage to Mergui, 77. 

1784. “ It is not to be controverted that 
these desperate acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us mucks, and by the 
natives mongamo, do actually take place, 
and frequently too, in some parts of the 
east (in Java in particular).” — Marsden, H. 
of Sumatra, 239. 

1788. “We are determined to run a- 
muck rather than suffer ourselves to be 
forced away by these Hollanders.” — Mem, 
of a Malayan family, 66. 

1798. “At Batavia, if an officer take one 
of these amoks, or mohawks, as they have 
been called by an easy corruption, his reward 
is very considerable; but if he kill them, 
nothing is added to his usual pay. . .” — 
Translator of Stavorinus, i. 294. 

1803. “We cannot help thinking, that 
one day or another, when they are more full 


of opium than usual, they (the Malays) will 
run a muck from Cape Comorin tc the 
Caspian.” — Sydney Works, 3rd ed. iii. 

6 . 

3846. “On the 8th July, 1846, Sunan, a 
respectable Malay house-builder in Penang, 
ran amok .... killed an old Hindu wo- 
man, a Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Klin^ 
girl about 3 years old .... and wounded 
two Hindus, three Elings, and two Chinese, 
of whom only two survived. . . . On the 
trial Sunan declared he did not know what 
he was about, and persisted in this at the 
place of execution. . . . The amok took 
place on the 8th, the trial on the 13th, and 
the execution on the 15th July, — all within 
8 days.” — J, Jwd, Arch, vol. iii. 460-61. 

1849. “ A man sitting quietly among his 

friends and relatives, will without provoca- 
tion suddenly start up, weapon in hand, and 
slay all within his reach. . . . Next day 
when interrogated .... the answer has 
invariably been, “The Devil entered into 
me, my eyes were darkened, I did not know 
what I was about.” I have received the 
same reply on at least 20 different occasions; 
on examination of these monomaniacs, I 
have generally found them labouring under 
some gastric disease, or troublesome ulcer 
.... The Bugis, whether from revenge 
or disease, are by far the most addicted to 
run amok. I should think three-fourths of 
all the cases I have seen have been by 
persons of this nation.” — I>i\ T, Oxley, in 
J, Ind. Archip. iii. 532. 

1873. “They (the English) .... crave 
governors who, not having bound them- 
selves beforehand to “run amuck,” may 
give the land some chance of repose.” — 
Blackwood’s Magazine, June, 1873, 759. 

1875. “On being struck the Malay at 
once stabbed Arshad with a kriss’, the 
blood of the people who had witnessed the 
deed was aroused, they ran amok, attacked 
Mr. Birch, who was bathing in a fioating 
bath close to the shore, stabbed and killed 
him.” — Sir W. D. Jervois to the E. of Car- 
narvon, Nov. 16, 1875. 

1876. “ Twice over, while we were wend- 
ing our way up the steep hill in Galata, it 
was our luck to see a Turk ‘ run a-muck ’ 
.... nine times out of ten this frenzy is 
feigned, but not always, as for instance in 
the case where a priest took to running 
a-muck on an Austrian Lloyd’s boat on the 
Black Sea, and after killing one or two 
passengers, and wounding others, was only 
stopped by repeated shots from the captain’s 
pistol.” — Barkley, Five Years in Bulgaria, 
240-241. 

1877. The Times of February 11th men- 
tions a fatal muck run by a Spanish sailor, 
Manuel Alves, at the Sailors’ Home, Liver- 
pool; and the Overland Times of India 
(31st August) another run by a sepoy at 
Meerut, 

1879. “ Punning a-muck does not seem 

to be confined to the Malays. At Pavenna, 
on Monday, when the streets were full of 
people celehrating the f esta of St, J ohn the 
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Baptist, a maniac rushed out, snatched up 
a knife from a butcher’s stall, and fell upon 
T__ before he 


everyone he came across • ■ ■ • ueiurc ws 
was captured he wounded more or less 
seriously 11 persons, among whom was one 
little child .” — Pall Mall Gazette, July 1. 


Aaaconda, s. This word for a 
great python., or boa, is of very obscure 
origin* It is now applied in scientific 
zoology as the specific name of a gi'eat 
S. American water-snake. Cuvier has : 

L’AnaCOndo {Boa scytale et murina, 
Jj. — Bcaaquatica,PimoeM.si^.),’’ {Begne 
Animal, 1829, ii. 78). Again, in the 
Ofiicial Pie^ort prepared by the Bra- 
zman Government for the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, we find : Of the 
genus Boa .... we may mention the . . 
sucuriit or sucuriula (B, anaconda). 
whose skins are used for boots and 
shoes and other purposes.” And as 
the subject was engaging our atten- 
tion we read the foUowing in the St. 
Jameses Gazette of April 3, 1882 : — 

* ‘ A very unpleasant account is given 
by a Brazilian paper, the Voz do Povo 
of Diamantino, of the proceedings of a 
huge water-snake called the sucuruyu, 
which is to be found in some of the 
rivers of Brazil .... A slave, with 
some companions, was fishing with a 
net in the river, when he was sud- 
denly seized by a sucuruyu, who made 
an effort with his hinder coils to carry 
oiffi at the same time another of the 
fishing party.” We had naturally sup- 
posed the name to be S. American, 
and its S. American character was 
rather corroborated by our finding in 
Bamusio’s version of Pietro Martire 
d’Angheria such S. American names as 
Anacauchoa and Anacaona. Serious 
doubt was however thrown on the 
.^erican origin of the word when we 
found that Mr. H. W. Bates entirely 
tobeheved it, and when we failed 
to trace the name in any older books 
about S. America. 

In fact the oldest authority that we 
have met with, the famous John Bay 
distmctly assigns the name, and the 
se^ent to which the name properly 
belonged, to^ Ceylon. This occurs in 
ms Synojpsis Methodica Animalium 
^drupedum et Serpentini Generis 
Bond. 1693. In this he gives a Oata- 
lo^e of Indian Serpents, which he 
had received from his friend Dr. Tan- 
ored Bobmson, and which the latter 
^d noted e Museo Leydensi. No. 8 in 
this list runs as follows : 


“8. Serpens Indicus Bubalmus, 
Anacandaia Zeylonensibus, id est Bu- 
balorum aliorumque jumentorum 
membra conterens,” p. 332. 

He adds, that on this No. 8 should 
be read what D. Oleyerus has said in 
the German. An. 12, obser. 7, 

entitled : De Serpente magno Indiae 
Orientalis Urohulalum deglutiente. The 
serpent in question was 25 feet long. 
Bay quotes in abridgment the descrip- 
tion of its treatment of the buffalo; 
how, if the resistance is great, the 
victim is dragged to a tree, and com- 
pressed against it; how the noise of 
the crashing bones is heard as far as 
a cannon;^ how the crushed carcase is 
covered with saliva, etc. It is added, 
that the country-people (apparently 
this is in Amboyna) regard this great 
serpent as most desirable food. 

Again, in 1768, we find in the Scots 
Magazine, App. p. 673, but quoted 
from “ London pap. Aug. 1768,” and 
signed by B. Edwin, a professed eye 
witness, a story with the following 
heading: “Description of the Ana- 
conda, a monstrous species of serpent. 
In a letter from an English gentleman, 
many years resident in the Island of 

Ceylon in the East Indies 

The Ceylonese seemed to know the 
creature weU; they call it Anaconda, 
and talked of eatii^ its flesh when 
they caught it.” He describes its 
seizing and disposing of an enormous 
“tyger.” The serpent darts on the 
‘‘ tyger” from a tree, attacking first 
with a bite, then partially crushing 

and dragging it to the tree “ wind- 

mg his body round both the tyger and 
the tree with all his violence, till the 
ribs and other bones began to give 
way .... each giving a loud crack 
when it burst .... the poor creature 
all this time was living, and at every 
loud crash of its bones gave a houl, 
not loud, yet piteous enough to pierce 
the cruelest hearj:.” 

^Then the serpent drags away its 
^ctim, covers it with slaver, swallows 
it, etc. The whole thin g is very 
cleverly told, but it is evidently a ro- 
m^ce founded on the description by 
D. (Beyerus,” wHch is quoted by 
Bay. There are no tigers in Ceylon. 

^ fact, “ B, Edwin ” has developed the 
Bomance of the Anaconda out of the 


description of D. Oleyerus, exactly as 
Mynheer E^sch ” some years later 
developed the Bomance of the Upas out 
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of tlie older stoides of tlie poison tree of 
Macassar. Indeed, wlien we find ‘‘ Dr, 
Andrew Cleyer ” mentioned among 
the early relaters of these latter stories, 
the suspicion becomes strong that both 
romances had the same author, and 
that “ E. Edwin ” was also the true 
author of the wonderful history told 
under the name of Foersch. (See fur- 
ther under Upas). 

In Peroival’s Ceylon (1803) we read : 
“ Before I arrived in the island I had 
heard many stories of a monstrous 
snake, so vast in size as to devour 
tigers and buffaloes, and so daring as 
even to attack the eleiDhant ” (p. 303). 
Also, in Pridham’s Ceylon and its 
Dependencies (1849, ii. 750 — 51) : 

Pimbera or Anaconda is of the 
genus Python, Cuvier, and is known 
in English as the rock-snake.” 
Emerson Tennent {Ceylon^ 4th ed. 
1860, i. 196) says : “ The great python 
(the ‘‘boa” as it is commonly desig- 
nated by Europeans, the anaconda ” 
of Eastern story), which is supposed to 
crush the bones of an elephant, and to 
swallow a tiger ” It may be sus- 
pected that the letter of “ E. Edwin” 
was the foundation of all or most of 
the stories alluded to in these 
passages. Still we have the authority 
of Eay’s friend that Anaconda, or 
rather Anacondaia, was at Leyden ap- 
plied as a Ceylonese name to a speci- 
men of this python. The only inter- 
pretation of this that we can ofier is 
Tamil anai-hondra — ‘which killed an 
elephant ’ ; an appellative, but not a 
name. We have no authority for the 
application of this appellative to a 
snake, though the passages quoted 
from Percival, Pridham, and Tennent, 
are aU suggestive of such stories, and 
the interpretation of the name Ana- 
condaia given to Bay: Bnlalorum 
.... membra center ens,” is at least 
quite analogous as an appellative. 

It may be added that in Malay, 
auakanda signifies ‘ ‘ one that is well- 
born,” which does not much help us. 

Ananas, s. ^ The Pine-apple (Ana- 
nassa sativa, Lindl. ; Bromelia Ananas^ 
L.), a native of the hot regions of 
Mexico and Panama. It abounded, as 
a cultivated plant, in Bdspaniola and 
all the islands according to Oviedo. The 
Brazilian or, perhaps Nanas ^ gave 

the Portuguese A oi: Ananas. This 

name has, we believe, accompanied 


the fruit whithersoever, except to 
England, it has travelled from its 
home in America. A pine was brought 
home to Charles V., as related by J. 
D’ Acosta below. The plant is stated 
to have been first, in Europe, culti- 
vated at Leyden about 1650 (?). In 
England it first fruited at Eichmond, 
in Su M. Decker’s garden, in 1712.* 
But its diffusion in the East was early 
and rapid. To one who has seen the 
hundreds of acres covered ydth pine- 
apples on the islands adj’oining Singa- 
pore, or their profusion in a seemingly 
wild state in the valleys of the Kasia 
country on the eastern borders of 
Bengal, it is hard to conceive of this 
fruit as introduced in modern times 
from another hemisphere. But, as in 
the case of tobacco, the name be- 
wrayeth its true origin, whilst the 
large natural family of plants to which 
it belongs is exclusively American. 
The names given by Oviedo, probably 
those of Hispaniola, are laiama as a 
general name, and Boniana and Aiagua 
for two species. Pine-apples used 
to cost a pardao (a coin difficult 
to determine the value of in those 
days, but see under the word) when 
first introduced in Malabar, says 
Linsohoten, but “now there are so 
many grown in the country, that 
they are very good cheape” (91). 
Athanasius Earcher, in the middle of 
the 17th century, speaks of the 
ananas as produced in great abundance 
m the Chinese provinces of Canton, 
Eiangsu, and Euhkien. In Ibn Mu- 
hammad Wali’s E. of the Conquest of 
Assam, written in 1662, the pine- 
apples of that region are commended 
for size and flavour. In the last years 
of the preceding century, Carletti 
(1599) already commends the ex- 
ceEent ananas of Malacca. But even 
some 20 or 30 years earlier the fruit 
was grown profusely in Western India, 
as we learn from Chr. d’ Acosta (1578). 
And we know from the Ain that (about 
1590) the ananas was habitually 
seized at the table of Akbar, the 
price of one being reckoned at only 4 
dams, or of a rupee ; whilst Akbar’s 
son J ahangir states that the fruit came 
from the sea-ports in the possession of 
the Portuguese. — (See-d^92, i. 66-68). 


* The English Cyclop, states on the authority 
of the Sloane MSS. that the pine was brought 
into England, by the Earl of Portland, in 1690. 

0 
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In Africa too tMs royal fruit lias 
spread, carrying the American name 
along with it. ‘‘The Mdndndzi* or 
pine-apple,” says Burton, “grows 
luxuriantly as far as 3 marches from the 
coast (of Zanzibar). It is never culti- 
vated, nor have its qualities as a 
fibrous plant been discovered.” (J. E. 
Gr. S. xxix. 3o). On the Ile^ Ste. 
Marie, Madagascar, it grew in the 
first half of the 17th century as manasse 
{Nlacourty 29). 

Abul Bazl, in the mentions 

that the fruit was also called Jcathal- 
i-safariy or ' travel 3 ack-fruit,* “be- 
cause young plants put into a vessel 
may be taken on travels and will yield 
fruits.” This seems a nonsensical pre- 
text for the name, especially as another 
American fruit, the Gruava, is sometimes 
known in Bengal as the Safarl-dm, or 
‘ travel-mango.’ It has been suggested 
by one of the present writers that these 
cases may present an uncommon use 
of the word safari in the sense of 
* foreign ’ or ‘ outlandish,’ just as 
Olusius says of the pine-apple in 
India, jperegrinus est hio fructus,” 
and as we begin this article by 
speaking of the ananas as having 
‘travelled’ from its home in S. 
.America. In the Tesoro of Cobarru- 
vias (1611) we find : “ (Jafari, cosa de 
AMca o Argel, como grenada ” (‘a 
thing from Africa or Algiers, such as 
a pomegranate ’). And on txirning to 
Do!^ and Eng. we find that in Sara- 
cenic Spain a renowned kind of pome- 
granate was called rommdn safari ; 
though this was said to have its name 
from a certain Safar ihn- Ohaid al KilW i, 
who grew it first. One doubts here, 
and suspects some connexion with the 
Indian terms, though the link is ob- 
scure. The lamented Prof. Bloch- 
mann, however, in a note on this sug- 
gestion, would not admit the possibility 
of the use of safari for ‘ foreign.’ He 
called attention to the possible analogy 
of the Arabic safar jal for ‘quince.’ In 
Macassar, according to Orawfurd, the 
ananas is called Fandang, from its 
strong external resemblance, as regards 
fruit and leaves, to the Fandanus, 
Conversely we have called the latter 
screw-;pine, from its resemblance to 
the ananas^ or perhaps to the pine- 
cone, the origmal owner of the name. 
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Acosta again (1578) describes the 
Fandanus odoratissima as the ‘wild 
ananas,'' and in Malayalam the pine- 
apple is called by a name meaning 
‘ pandanus-jackfruit. 

The term ananas has been arabized, 
among the Indian pharmacists at least, 
as 'ain-un-nds', in Burmese it has 
become nan-na-si', and in Singhalese 
anndsi (see Moodeen Sheriff). 

We should recall attention to the 
fact that pine-ap^pU was good English 
long before the discovery of America, 
its proper meaning being what we 
have now been driven (for the avoiding 
of confusion) to call pine-cone. This 
is the only meaning of the term 
‘pine-apple’ in Minsheu’s Cruide into 
Tongues (2d ed. 1627). And the 
ananas got this name from its strong 
resemblance to a pine-cone. This is 
most striking as regards the large 
cones of the Stone-Pine of Southern 
Europe. In the following three first 
quotations ‘ pine-apple ’ is used in the 
old sense : 

1565. “ To all such as die so, the people 
erecteth a chappell, and to each of them a 
pillar and pole made of Fine-apple for a 
perpetuall monument.” — Reports of Japan, 
in Hakl, ii. 567. 

„ “The greater part of the quad- 
rangle set with savage trees, as Okes, Ches- 
nuts, Cypresses, Pine-apples, Cedars.” — 
Reports of China, tr. by R. Willes, in Hak, 
ii. 559. 

1577. “ In these islandes they found no 
trees knowen vnto them, but Fine-apple 
trees, and Date trees, and those of maruey- 
lous heyght, and exceedyng hard^.” — Peter 
Mwrtyr in Eden’s H. of Trauayle, fol. 11. 

Oviedo, in H, of the (Western) 
Indies,^ fills 2-|- foHo pages with an 
enthusiastic description of the pine- 
apple as first found in Hispaniola, and 
of the^ reason^ why it got this name 
{piria in Spanish, in Eamusio’s 

Itahan, from which we quote). We 
extract a few fragments. 

1535. “There are in this iland of Spa- 
gnuola certain thistles, each of which bears a 
Figna, and this is one of the most beau- 
tiful fruits that I have seen. ... It has all 
these qualities in combination, viz. beauty 
of aspect, fragrance of odour, and exquisite 
flavour. The Christians gave it the name 
it be^s {Figna) because it is, in a manner, 
like that. But the Pine-apples of the Indies 
of which we are speaking are much more 
beautiful than the pigne pJ.e. pine-cones] of 
Europe, and have nothing of that hardness 
which is seen in those of Castille, which are 
m fact nothing but wood,” &LQ,—Ramusio^ 
m. f. 135 V, 
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1564. “Their pines be of the bigness of 
two fists, the outside whereof is of the 
making of a pine-apple \i,e, pine-cone], but 
it is softe like the rinde of a cucomber, and 
the inside eateth like an apple, but it is 
more delicious than any sweet apple 
sugared.” — Master John Haiohins, in Hakl, 
iii. 602. 

1575. “Aussi la plus part des Sauuages 
s’en nourrissent vne bonne partie de Tannee, 
comme aussi ils font d’vne autre espece de 
fruit, noni4 Nana, qui est gros cofiie vne 
moyenne citrouille, et fait autour comme 
vne pomme de pin. . . — A. Thereby Gos- 

mographie Vniverselle, liv. xxii., fi. 935 v,, 
936 (with a pretty good cut). 

1590. “ The Pines, or Pine-apples, are of 
the same fashion and forme outwardly to 
those of Castille, but within they wholly 
differ. . . One presented one of these Pine- 
apples to the Emperour Charles the fift, 
which must have cost much paine and care 
to bring it so farre, with the plant from the 
Indies, yet would he not trie the taste.” — 
Jos. de Acosta^ E. T. of 1604 (Hak. Soc.) 
236-7. 

1595. “ . . with diuers sortes of excellent 

fruits and rootes, and great abundance of 
J*inas, the jprincesse of fruits that grow 
vnder the Sun.” — Ralegh, Disc, of Guiana, 
Hak. Soc. 73. 

c.^ 1610. “Ananats, et plusieurs autres 
fruicts.” — Ryrard de la Yal. i. 236. 

1616. “ The ananas or Pine, which seems 
to the taste to be a pleasing compound, 
made of strawberries, claret-wine, rose- 
water, and sugar, well tempered together.” 
— Terry, in Pwrchas, ii. 1469. 

1623. “The ananas is esteemed, and 
with reason, for it is of excellent flavour, 
though very peculiar, and rather acid than 
otherwise, but having an indescribable dash 
of sweetness that renders it agreeable. And 
as even these books (Clusius, &c.) don’t 
mention it, if I remember rightly, I will say 
in brief that when you regard the entire 
fruit externally, it looks just like one of our 
pine-cones {pigna), with just such scales, and 
of that very colour.” — P, della Valle, ii. 
582. 

1631. Pontius thus writes of the fruit : — 
“ Qui legitis Cynaras, atque Indica dulcia 
fraga, 

Ne nimis haec comedas, fugito hinc, latet 
anguis in herb^.” 

Lib. vi. cap. 50, p. 145. 

1661. “I first saw the famous Queen 
Pine brought from Barbados and presented 
to his Majestie ; but the first that were ever 
seen in England were those sent to Crom- 
well House foure years since.” — EmlyrOs 
Diary, July 19. 

^ 1667. “le peux k trbs-juste titre appeller 
I’Ananas le Koy des fruits, parcequ’il est le 
plus beau, et le meilleur de tous ceux qui 
sont sur la terre. C’est sans doute pour cette 
raison que le Roy des Roys luy a mis une 
couronne sur la teste, qui est comme une 
marque essentielle de sa Royaute, puis qu’k 
la cheute du pere, il produit un ieune Roy 


qui luy succede en toutes ses admirables qua- 
litez.” — P. Du Tertre, Hist. Gen. des Antilles 
Hahitees par les Frangois, ii. 127. 

1668. _ “ Standing by his Majesty at 
dinner in the Presence, there was of that 
rare fruit call’d the King-pine, grown in the 
Barbadoes and the West indies, the first of 
them I have ever seene. His Majesty 
having cut it up was pleas’d to give me a 
piece off his owne plate to taste of, but in 
my opinion it falls short of those ravishing 
varieties of deliciousness describ’d in Capt. 
Ligon’s history and others.” — Evelyn, July 
19. 

1673. “The Emit the English call Pme- 
Apple (the Moors Ananas) because of the 
Resemblance.”— 182. 

1716. “ I had more reason to wonder that 
night at the King’s table” (at Hanover) “to 
see a present from a gentleman of this coun- 
try . . . what I thought, worth all the rest, 
two ripe Ananasses, which to my taste are 
a fruit i^erfectly delicious. You know they 
are naturally the growth of the Brazil, and 
I could not imagine how they came here but 
by enchantment.” — Lady M. W. Montagu, 
Letter XIX. 

1727. 

“ Oft in humble station dwells 

XJnboastful worth, above fastidious pomp; 

Witness, thou best Anana, thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imaged in the golden age.” 

Thomson, Summer. 

The poet here gives the word an unusual 
form and accent. 

e. 1730. “ They (the Portuguese) culti- 
vate the skirts of the hills, and grow the 
best products, such as sugar-cane, pine- 
apples, and rice.” — Khdfl Khan in Elliot, 
vii. 345. 

A craous question has been raised 
regarding the ananas, similar to that 
discussed xinder Custard-apple, as in 
the existence of the pine-apple to 
the Old World, before the days of 
Columbus. 

In Prof._ Rawlinson’s Ancient 
Monarchies (i. 578), it is stated in 
reference to ancient Assyria : “ Emits 
.... were highly prized ; amongst 
those of most repute were pome- 
granates, grapes, citrons, and appa- 
rently pine-apples.” A foot-note 
adds : “ The representation is so exact 
that I can hardly doubt the pine-apple 
being intended. Mr. Layard ex- 
presses himself on the point with 
some hesitation (Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 338).” 

The cut given is something like 
the conventional figure of a pine-apple, 
though it seems to us by no means 
very exact as such. Again, in Winter 
Jones’s tr. of Conti (o. 1430) in India, 

0 2 
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in the loth Gentury, tlie traveller, 
speaking* of a place called Fanconia 
(read Fauconia^ apparently Pegu), is 
made to say : “ tkey have 
oranges, ckestnuts, melons, but small 
and green, -wbite sandal-wood and 
campnor.” 

We cannot believe that in eitber 
place tbe object intended was the 
Ananas, wbicn bas carried tbat Ameri- 
can name with it round tbe world. 
Whatever tbe Assyrian representation 
was intended for, Conti seems to bave 
stated, in tbe words pi,nus hahent (as it 
runs in Poggio’s Latin) merely tbattbey 
bad pine-trees. We do not understand 
on wbat ground tbe translator intro- 
duced pme-apples. If indeed any fruit 
was meant, it might bave been tbat of 
tbe screw-pine, wbiob tbougb not eaten 
might perhaps bave been seen in tbe 
bazars of Pegu, as it is used for some 
economical j^urposes. But 'j^inus does 
not mean a fruit at all. ‘ Pme-cones ’ 
even would bave been expressed by 
pineas or tbe bke. 


Tbe like may be said of tbe Eoteiro 
of V. da Gf-ama’s voyage, wbicb like- 
wise gives no name, but describes in 
wonderful correspondence with Ibn 
Batuta; as does Correa, even to tbe 
Jogi, still there after loO years I 

1498. “So the Captain-Major ordered 
Kicolas Coello to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water was ; and he found in 
the said island a building, a church of great 
ashlar-work, which hadbeen destroyed by the ♦ 
Moors, as the country people said, only the 
chapel had been covered with straw, and 
they used to make their prayers to three 
black stones in the midst of the body of the 
chapel. Moreover they found, just beyond 
the church, a tanque of wrought ashlar 
in which we took as much water as we 
wanted ; and at the top of the whole island 
stood a great tanque of the depth of 4 
fathoms, and moreover we found in front of 
the church a beach where we careened the 
ship.” — Boteiro, 95. 

1510. “ I quitted this place, and went to 
another island which is called Anzediva. . . 
There is an excellent port between the 
island and the mainland, and very good 
water is found in the said island.” — Var- 
therm, 120. 


Ancbediva, Anjediva, n.p. A 
small island off tbe west coast of 
India, a little south of Carwar, wbicb 
is tbe subject of frequent and interest- 
ing mention^ in tbe early narratives. 
Tbe name is interpreted by Malayalim 
as anju-divu, ‘Pive Islands, ’and if this 
is correct belongs properly to tbe whole 
group. This may, however, be only 
an endeavour to interpret an old name, 
wbicb is perhaps traceable in ""KiyiUoiv 
N^ja-os of Ptolemy. It is a remarkable 
example of tbe slovenbness of Engbsb 
professional map-making tbat Keith 
Johnston’s Royal Atlas map of India 
contains no indication of thus famous 
island. It bas, between land surveys 
and sea- charts, been omitted altogether 
by the compiler. But it is plain enough 
in tbe Admiralty charts ; and tbe way 
Bbcb speaks of it in bis transla- 
tion of Alboquerque as “an Indian 
seaport, no longer marked on tbe 
maps,” is odd (ii. 168). 


c. 1345.^ Ibn Batuta gives no 


T, 1 A • T. ^cKuuija gives no name 
but Anjediva is certainly the island of whic 
* j f l®ft behind us th 

island (of feindabur or Goa), passing close t 
It, and cast anchor by a small island nea 
tbe mainland, where there was a tempk 
wrth a grove and a reservoir of watei 
AVhen we had landed on this little island w 
tound there a Jogi leaning against the wa! 
w a BudkJuinah or house of idols 
Batuta, iv. C3, 


c. 1552. “Dom Prancesco de Almeida 
arriving at the Island of Ancbediva, the first 
thing he did was to send Joao Homem with 
letters to the Pactors of Cananor, Cochin, 
and CoulSbO. ...” Barr os, I. viii. 9. 

c. 1561. “They went and put in at Ange- 
diva, where they enjoyed themselves much ; 
there were good water springs, and there 
was in the upper part of the island a tank 
built with stone, with very good water, and 
much wood; . . . there were no inhabitants, 
only a beggar man whom they called 
Joguedes . . . — Correa, Hak. Soc. 239. 

1727. “In January, 1664, my Lord 
(Marlborough) went back to England . . . . 
and left Sir Abraham with the rest, to pass 
the westerly Monsoons, in some Port on the 
Coast, but being unacquainted, chose a 
desolate Island called Ani adwa, to winter at. 

. . . Here they stayed from April to Octo- 
ber, in which time they buried above 200 of 
their Men.”— HarniUon, i. 182. At p. 
274 the name is printed more correctly 
Anjediva. 

Andaman, n.p. The name of a 
group^ of Islands in tbe Bay of Bengal, 
inbabited by tribes of a negrito race, 
and now partially occupied as a 
convict settlement under tbe Govern- 
ment of India. Tbe name (tbougb 
perhaps obscurely indicated by Pto- 
lemy— see H. Y. in Froegs. B. G. 
Soc. 1882, p. 665), first appears dis- 
tinctly in tbe Arab narratives of tb© 
9tb century. Tbe persistent charge of 
cannibalism seems to bavo been un- 
founded. 
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A.D. 851. “Beyond are two islands 
divided by a sea called Andaman. The 
natives of these isles devour men alive; 
their hue is black, their hair woolly ; their 
countenance and eyes have something fright- 
ful in them .... they go naked, and have 
no boats . . — Relation des Voyages, tbc. 

par Meinaud, i. 8. 

c. 1050. These islands are mentioned 
in the great Tan j ore temple-inscription (11th 
cent.) as Tlmaittlvu, ‘Islands of Impurity,’ 
^ inhabited by cannibals. 

c. 1292. “Angamanain is a very large 
Island. The pecyple are without a King and 
are idolaters, and no better than wild beasts 
.... they are a most’eruel generation, 
and eat everybody that they can catch if 
not of their own race.” — Marco Polo, Bk. 
iii. c. 13. 

c. 1430. . , , “ leaving on his ijight hand 
an island called Andemania, whi<m means 
the^ island of G-old, the circumference of 
which is 800 miles. The inhabitants are 
cannibals. Ko travellers touch here unless 
driven to do so by bad weather, for when 
taken they are torn to pieces and devom*ed 
by these cruel savages.” — Conti, in India in 
XV. Cent. 8. 

c. 1666. ‘ ‘ Da Nicubar sinb a Pegu d vna 

catena dTsole infinite, delle quali molte 
sono habitate da gente seluaggia, e chiam- 
ansi^ Isole d’Andeman . . . . e se per dis- 
gratia si perde in queste Isole qualche naue, 
come gid se n’ha perso, non ne scampa al- 
cuno, che tutti gli amazzano, e mangiano.” 
— Cesare dd Federici, in Bam. iii. 391. 

1727. “The Islands opposite the Coast 
of TanosCerin are the Andemans. They lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
with many dangerous Banks and Rocks ; they 
are all inhabited with Canihals, who are so 
fearless that they will swim off to a Boat if 
she approach near the Shore, and attack her 

with their wooden Weapons ” — A. 

Hamilton, ii. 65. 

Andor, s. Port. ‘ a Htter,’ and nsed 
in the ^'old Portuguese writers for a 
palankin. 

' 1552. “ The Moors all were on foot, and 

their Captain was a valiant Turk, who as 
being their Captain, for the honour of the 
thing was carried in an Audor on the 
shoulders of 4 men, from which he gave his 
orders as if he were on horseback.” — Barros, 
II. vi. viii. 

c. 1760. “ Of the same nature as palan- 

keens, but of a different name, are what 
they call andolas .... these are much 
cheaper, and less esteemed.” — Grose i, 155. 

Andrum^ s. Malayal. dndram. 
The form of hydrocele common in S. 
India. It was first described by 
Kaempfer, in his Becas, Leyden, 1694. 
— (See also his Amoenitates Exoticae, 
Pascic. HI. pp. 557 aeq^, 

Angely-wood, e. Tamil anjill- 


•niara/m ; Artocarjpiis liirsuta, Lam. A 
wood of great value on the Western 
Coast, for shixDbuilding, house-build- 
ing, &c. 

1644. “Another thin^ which this province 
of Mallavar produces, in abundance and of 
excellent quality, is timber, particularly 
that called Angelim, which is most durable, 
lasting many years, insomuch that even if 
you desire to build a great number of ships, 
or vessels of any kind .... you may 
make them all in a year.” . . , — Bocavro, 
MS. f. 315. 

Angengo, n.p. A place on the 
Travancore coast, the site of an old 
English Factory ; properly said to be 
Afiju-tengu, the trivial meaning of 
which would be “ five coco-nuts.” 

This name gives rise to the marvel- 
lous rhapsody of the once famous Abb6 
Raynal, regarding “ Sterne’s Eliza,” of 
which we quote below a few sentences 
from the 3| pages of close* print which 
it fills. 

1711. “Anjengo is a small Fort belonging 
to the English East India Company. . There 
are about 40 Soldiers to defend it . . . most 
of whom are Topazes, or mungrel Portu- 
guese.” — Lockyer, 199. 

1782. “Territoire d’Anjinga ; tu n’es rieu ; 
mais tu as donn4 naissance kBliza. IJn jour, 
ces entrepots . . . ne subsisteront plus • , . 
mais si mes Merits ont quelque dur4e, le nom 
d’Anjinga rest era dans le memoir e des hom- 
mes. . . Anjinga, e’est k Tinfluence de ton 
heureux climat qu’elle devoit, sans doute, 
cet accord presqu’incompatible de volupt^ 
et de d4cence qui accompagnoit toute sa per- 
sonne, et qui se m§loit k tous ses mouve- 
ments, &c., &c.” — HisU Philosophique des 
Deux Indes, ii. 72-73. 

Anicut, s. Used in the irrigation 
of the Madras Presidency for the dam 
constructed across a river to fill and 
regulate the supply of the channels 
drawn off from it ; the cardinal work 
in fact of the great irrigation systems. 
The word, which has of late years 
become familiar all over India, is the 
Tamil comp, anai-hattu, ‘ Dam- 
building.’ 

1776. “ Sir — ^Wehave received your letter 
of the 24th. If the Rajah pleases to go to 
the Anacut, to see the repair of the bank, 
we can have no objection, but it will not be 
convenient that you should leave the gar- 
rison at present.” — ^Letter from Council at 
Madras to Lt.-Col. Harper, Comm, at Tan- 
jore, in E. I. Papers, 1777, 4to, i. 836, 

1784. *‘As the cultivation of the Tan- 
jore country appears, by all the surveys and 
reports of our engineers employed in that 
service, to depend altogether on a supply of 
water by the Cauvery, which can only be 
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secured by keeping the Anicut and banks in 
repair, we think it necessary to repeat to 
you our orders of the 4th July, 1777, on the 
subject of these repairs,” — Eesp. of Court of 
Director's, Oct. 27tn, as amended by Bd. of 
Control, in Burlce, iv. 104. 

1793. “The Annicut is no doubt & judi- 
cious huilding, whether the work of Solar 
JRajah or anybody else.” — Gorr'cspondence 
hetioeen A. Ross, Esq., and^G. A. JRamt, Esq. 
at Tanjore, on the subject of furnishing 
water to the N. Circars. In Dalrymple, O. 
B., ii. 459. 

1862. “The Upper Coleroon Anicut or 
weir is constructed at the west end of the 
Island of Seringham.” — Markham, Peru & 
India, 426. 

Anile, Ueel, s. An old name for 
indigo, Dorrowed from thie Portuguese 
anil. They got it from the Arab. 
cCl-nH, pron. an-nil; n%l again being 
the common name of Indigo in India, 
from the Sansk. nila, ‘blue.* The 
vernacular (in this instance Bengali) 
word appears in the title of a native 
satirical drama NLLEar^an, ‘ The 
Mirror of Indigo (planting)*, famous 
in Calcutta in 1861, in connexion with 
a cause cilebre, and with a sentence 
which discredited the now extinct 
Supreme Court of Calcutta in a manner 
tmknown since the days of Impey. 

Neel-walla^^ is a phrase for an 
Indigo-planter. 

1501. Amerigo ‘Vespucci, in his letter 
from the Id. of Gape Verde td Lorenzo di 
Piero Prancesco de’ Medici, reporting his 
meeting with the Portuguese Pleet from 
India, mentions among the things brought 
“ auib and tuzia the former a manifest 
transcriber’s error for anil, — ^In BaldelU 
Boni, ^ II Milione,^ p. Ivii. 

1516. In Barbosa’s price list of Malabar 
we have : 

“ Anil nadador (*}, very good, 

■pev farazola . . . fariams 30. 

Anil loaded, with much sand, 

l^erfarazola , . , fanams 18 to 20.” 

In lAslon Collection, ii. 393. 

1525. “ A load of auyll in cakes which 
weighs 3| maunds, 363 tangas.” — Lemhramga, 
52. 

1563. “Anil is not a medicinal substance 
but an article of trade, so we have no need 
to speak thereof. . . . The best is pure and 
clear of earth, and the surest test is to bum 
it in a candle . . , others put it in water, 
and if it floats then they reckon it good.” — 
Garcia, f. 25 r, 

1583. “Keel, the churle70 duckats, and 
a churle is 27 rottles and a halfe of Aleppo.” 
— Mr, lohn Eexoton, in ECakl, ii. 378. 

1586. “They vse to pricke the skinne, 
f.e. ‘floating.’ See Garcia below. 


and to put on it a Idnd of anile, or blacking 
which doth continue alwayes.” — Fitch in 
Hakl, ii. 395. 

c. 1610. “ . . . PAnil ou Indique, qui est 
vne teinture bleiie violette, dont il ne s’en 
trouue qu’k Cambay e et Suratte.” — Pyrard 
dela Val, ii. 158. 

1622. ‘ ‘ E conf orme a dita pauta se dis- 

pachard; o dito anile canella.” — In Ao'chivio 
PoQ't. Orient,, fasc. 2, 240. 

1638. “Les autres marcbandises, que 
Ton y d^bite le plus, sont . . . . du sel am- 
moniac, et de I’indigo, que ceux de pais ap- 
pellent Anil.” — Mandelslo, Paris, 1659, 138. 

1648. “ . . . and a good quantity of Anil, 
which, after the iDlace where most oftit is got, 
is called Chirchees'^ Indigo ” — Vam Twist, 14. 

1653. “ Indico est un mot Portugais, 
dont ron,appelle une teinture bleue qui 
vient des Indes Orientales, qui est de con- 
trabande en Prance, les Turqs et les Arabes 
lanomment Kil .” — Dela B.-le-Oouz, 543. 

Anna, s. Properly (Hind.) and, or 
dnali. The 16th part of a rupee. The 
term belongs to the Mahommedan 
monetary system (v. Enpee). There 
is no coin of one anna, so that it is 
a money of account only. 

The term anna is used in denoting 
a corresponding fraction of any kind of 
property, and especially in regard to 
coparcenary rights in land, or shares 
in a speculation. Thus a one-anna 
share is ^ of such, right, or a share 
of in the speculation; a four-anna 
is and so on. In some parts of 
India the term is also nsed as a sub- 
division (^g) of the current land 
measure. Thus, in Saugor, the and =16 
rUsls, and is itself of a hancha 
{Elliot, Qlos, S.V.). 

The term is also sometimes applied 
colloquially to persons of mixt pa- 
rentage. ‘ Such an one has at least 2 
annas of dark blood * or ‘ of coffee-colour,’ 
This may be compared with the Scotch 
expression that a person of deficient 
intellect ' wants two-pence in the 
shilling.’ 

1708. “Provided . . . that a debt due 
from Sir Edward Littleton ... of 80,407 
Bupees and Eight Annas Money of Bengal, 
with^ Interest and Damages to the said 
English Company shall still remain to 
them. , — Ewrl of GodoljghiyCs Award be- 

* Sharkej or Sirkej, 5 m. from Mimedabad. 

Cirquez Indigo ” (1624) ooeurs in Sainsbury, iii. 
^2. It is the “ Sercaze ” of jPorbes, Oriental 
Memoirs. The Dutch, about 1620, established a 
factory there on account of the Inaigo. Many of 
the Sidtans of Guzerat were buried there (Stavori- 
rms, iii. 109). Some account of the “Sarkhej 
or Mausolea, is given in H. Briggs’s Cities 
of Gujarashtra (Bombay, 1849, pp. 274, seqq.). 
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tween the Old and ISTew E. I. Company (in 
CJiarter.% &c. p. 358). 

1727. “ The current money in Surat : 
Bitter Almonds go 32 to a Tice. 

1 Annoe is .... 4 Pice. 


1 Eupee 16 Annoes. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


In Bengal their Accounts are kept in Pice : 

12 to an Annoe. 

16 Annoes to a Mupee.^^ 

A. Hamilton, ii. App. i^p. 5, 8. 

Aut, WMte, s. TEe insect {Termes 
helUcostcs of naturalists) not properly 
an ant, of wEose destructive powers 
there are in India so many disagreea- 
ble experiences, and so many marvel- 
lous stories. The phrase was perhaps 
taken up by the English from the 
Portuguese formigas hrancas, which is 
in Bluteau’s Diet. (1713, iv. 175). But 
indeed exactly the same expression is 
used in the 14th century by our 
medieval authority. 

It is, we believe, a fact that these 
insects have been established at 
Eochelle in Prance, for a long period, 
and more recently at St. Helena. 
The^r exist also at the Convent of Mt. 
Sinai, and a species in Queensland. 

It seems probable that Aelian speaks 
of White Ants in the 16th Book, De 
Nat. Animal., chap. 15 : — 

(a.D. c. 250.) “But the Indian ants con- 
struct a kind of heaped up dwellings, and 
these not in depressed or fiat positions 
easily liable to be flooded, but in lofty and 
elevated positions . . . . ” 

c. 1328. “Est etiam unum genus parvis- 
simarum formicarum, sicut lana albarum, 
quarum durities dentium tanta est quod 
etiam ligna rodunt et venas lapidum; et 
quotquot breviter inveniunt siccum super 
terram, et pannos laneos, et bombycinos 
laniant ; et faciunt ad modum muri crus- 
tam unam de aren^ minutissim^, ita quod 
sol non possit eas tangere; et sic remanent 
coopertae; verum est quod si contingat 
illam crustam frangi, et solem eas tangere, 
quam citius moriuntur.” — Fr. Jordanus, 
p. 53. 

1688. “Here are also abundance of Ants 
of several sorts, and Wood-lice, called by 
the English in the Fast Indies, White Ants.” 
— Dampier, ii. 127. 

1713. “On voit encore des fourmis de 
plusieurs esp^ces; la plus pernicieuse est 
celle que les Europ^ens ont nomm^ fourmi 
hlanche.” — Lettres Fdifiantes, xii. 98. 

1727. “ He then began to form Projects 
how to clear Accounts with his Master’s 
Creditors, without putting anything in their 
Pockets. The first was on 500 chests of 
Japan Copper .... and they were brought 
into Account of Profit and Loss, for so 


much eaten up by the White Ants.”— A. 
Hamilton, ii. 169. 

1789. “The White Ant is an insect 
greatly dreaded in every house ; and this is 
not to be wondered at, as the devastation 
it occasions is almost incredible.”- -Munro, 
Narrative, 31. 

1876. “The metal cases of his baggage 
are disagreeably suggestive of White Ants, 
and such omnivorous vermin.” — Sat. Review, 
No. 1057, p. 6. 

Apil, s. Transfer of Eng. ' Appeal ; ’ 
in general native use, in connexion 
with our Courts. 

1872. “ There is no Sindi, however wild, 

that cannot now understand ‘ Easid ’ (re- 
ceipt) and ‘Apil’ (appeal).” — Burton, Sind 
Revisited, i. 283. 

Apollo Bmider , n.p . A weE-known. 
wharf at Bombay. A street near it is 
called ApoEo Street, and a gate of 
the Eort leading to it ‘ the Apollo 
Grate.’ The name is said to be a cor- 
ruption, and probably is so, but of 
what it is a corruption is not clear. 
The quotations given a:fford different 
suggestions, and Dr. Wilson’s dictum 
is entitled to respect, though we do 
not know what ;pdlawd here means. 
Sir G-. Birdwood writes that it used to 
be said in Bombay, that Apollo-handar 
was a corrn. of j?aZ^/;a-bandar, because 
the pier was the place where the boats 
used to land •jpalwa fish. But we 
know of ho fish so called ; it is how- 
ever possible that the palla^ or sable- 
fish (q.v.) is meant, which is so called 
in Bombay, as well as in Sind. On 
the other hand we may observe that 
there was at Calcutta in 1748 a fre- 
quented tavern called the Apollo (see 
Long, p. 11). And it is not impossi- 
ble that a house of the same name 
mighthave given its title to the Bombay 
street and wharf. But Sir Michael 
Westropp’s quotation below shows that 
Fallo was at least the native represen- 
tation of the name 140 years ago. 

We may add that a native told Mr. 
W. G. Pedder, of the Bombay C, S., 
from whom we have it, that the name 
was due to the site having been the 
palace where the “jpoZi” cake, eaten 
at the ikoli festival, was baked. And 
so we leave the matter. 

1847. “A little after sunset, on 2nd 
J an., 1843, I left my domicile in Ambrolie, 
and drove to the Palawa bandar, which 
receives from our accommodative country- 
men the more classical name of Apollo 
pier.” — Wilson, Lands of the Bihle, p, 4. 
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1860. “ And atte what place ye Knyghte 

came to Londe, theyre ye nolke wor- 

schyppen II. Idolys in cheefe. Ye fifyrste 
is wherefore ye cheefe londynge 

place of theyr Metropole is hyght ^pnlJUr- 

gttitliar ” — Ext. from a MS. of Sir 

John Mandeville, lately discovered.* 

1877. This bunder is of comparatively 
recent date. Its name ' Apollo * is an Eng- 
lish corruption of the native word JPallcm 
(fish), and it was probably not extended and 
brought into use for passenger traffic till 

about the year 1819 ” — Maclean, 

Guide to Bomha’i/, 167. 

The last work adds a note: *'Sir M. 
Westropp gives a different derivation . . , 
JPolo, a corruption of Pdlioa, derived from 
Pal, which inter alia means a fighting ves- 
sel, by which kind of craft the locality was 
probably frequented. Erom Pdlwa or PdX- 
war, the bunder now called Apollo is sup- 
posed to take its name. In the memorial of 
a grant of land, dated 5th Dec., 1743, the 
^dkhdde in question is called Pallo,” — High 
Court Reports, iv. pt. 3. 

Apricot, s. Prunus Aroneniaca, L. 
This English word is o£ curious origin, 
as Doj^ expounds it. The Bomans 
called it Malum Armeniacum and also 
(Persicum ?) praecox, or ‘early.’ Of 
this the Greeks made TrpaiKdKKiop, &o. 
and the Arab conquerors of Byzantine 
provinces took this up as lirhok and 
harkok, with the article al-barkdk, 
whence Sp. albarcoque, Port, alfcri- 
ooque, alboquorque, Ital. alhercocca, 
albicocca,^ Prov. aubricot, ^amhricot, 
Pr, abricot, Dutch, abricock, abri- 
Teoos, Eng. apricock, apricot. Dozy 
mentions that Dodonaeus, an old 
Dutch writer on plants, gives the 
vernacular name as Vroegc Persen, 
* Early Peaches,’ which illustrates the 
origin. In the Cyprus bazars, apricots 
are sold as 1 but the less 

oetical name of ‘ kill^joTins ’ is given 

y sailors to the small hard kinds 
coinmon to St. Helena, the Cape, 
China, &c. Zard dlH (Pers.) ‘ yellow- 
plum,’ is the common name in India. 

1615. “I received a letter from Jorge 
Durois . . . with a baskit of aprecockes for 
my selfe. . Diary, i. 7. 

1711. '‘Apricocks — the Persians call 
Hill Franks, because Europeans not know- 
ing the Danger are often hurt by them.” — 
Dockyer, p. 231, 

Arab, s. This, it may be said, in 
^glo-Indian always means ‘ an iiab 
horse.’ 

1298. “ Car il va du port d’Aden en Inde 


* A friend here queries : * By Mr. Shapira ?* 


moult grant quantity de bons destriers 
arrabins et chevaus et grains roncins de ij 
selles.” — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 36. 

1338. “Alexandre descent du destrier 
Arrabis.” — Rommant d^ Alexandre (Bodl. 
MS.). 

c. 1590. “ There are fine horses bred in 

every part of the country ; but those of 
Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs.” — Ain, 
i. 133. 

1825. “Arabs are excessively scarce and 
dear; and one which was sent for me to look 
at, at a price of SOO rupees, was a skittish, 
cat-legged thing.” — Heher, i. 189 (ed. 1844). 

c. 1844. A local magistrate at Simla 
had returned from an unsuccessful investi- 

S ation. An acquaintance hailed him next 
ay : ‘Sol hear you came back re infectd ? ' 
‘ No such thing,’ was the re}3ly ; ‘ I came 
back on my grey Arab ! * 

1856. 

“ . . . the true blood-royal of his race. 

The silver Arab with his purple veins 
Translucent, and his nostrils cavemed wide. 
And flaming eye. ...” 

The Banyan Tree, 

Arakan, Arracan, n.p. This is 
an European form, perhaps through 
Malay, of Bahliaing, the name which 
the natives give themselves. This is 
believed by Sir Arthui* Phayre to be 
a corruption of the Skt. rahshasa, Pali 
rakhhaao, i,e, ‘ogre’ or the like, a 
word ap;^lied by the early Buddhist 
propagationists to unconverted tribes 
of alien race with whom they came in 
contact. 

It is not impossible that the ’Apyvprj 
of Ptolemy, which unquestionably re- 
presents Arakan, may disguise the 
name by which the country is still 
known to foreigners ; at least no trace 
of the name as ‘ Silver-land ’ in old 
Indian Geography has yet been found. 

We may notice, without laying any 
stress upon it, that in Mr. Beal’s 
account of early Chinese pilgrims to 
India, there twice occurs mention of 
an Indo- (Chinese kingdom called 0-li^ 
ki-lo, which transliterates fairly into 
some name like Argyre, and not into 
any other yet recognisable (see J. B. 
A. S. (N. S.) xiii. 560, 562), 

c. 1420 — 30. “Mari deinceps cum mense 
integro ad ostium Rachani fluvii pervenis- 
set.” — N. Conti, in Poggius, De Varietate 
Fortunes, 

_ 1516. “ Deutro fra terra del detto regno 

diVerma, verso tramontana vi b‘vn altro 
regno di Gentili molto grande .... con- 
fina similmente col regno di Begala e col 
regno di Aua, e chiamasiAracan.” — Barbosa, 
in Ramusio, i. 316. 

1545. “ They told me that coming from 
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India in the ship of J orge Manhoz (who was a 
householder in G-oa), towards the Port of Cha- 
tigaon in the kingdom of|Bengal, they were 
wrecked upon the shoals of Racaon owing 
to a badly kept watch.” — Pinto, cap. clxvii. 

1552. “Up to the Cape of Negraes . . . 
will be 100 leagues, in which space are these 
populated places, Chocoriii, Bacala, Arra- 
cao City, capital of the Kingdom so styled 
. . . — JBarros, I. ix. 1. 

1568. “ Questo Be di Rachan ha il suo 

stato in mezzo la costa, tra il Begno di 
Bengala e quello di Pegh, ed h il maggiore 
nemico che habbia il Be del Pegh .” — Cesare 

Federioi, in Bam. iii. 396. 

1586. . . . Passing by the Island of 

Sundiua, Porto grande, or the Countrie of 
Tippera, the Kingdom of Recon and Mogen^ 
.... our course was S. and by E. which 
brought vs to the barre of Negrais.” — B. 
Pxtch in HcM. ii. 391. 

c. 1590. “To the S.E. of Bengal is a 
large country called Arkung to which the 
Bunder of Chittagong properly belongs.” — 
Gladwin^ s Ay eon, ed. 1800, ii. 4. 

1673. “. . . . A mixture of that Bace, 

the most accursedly base of all Mankind 
who are known for their Bastard-brood 
lurking in the Islands at the Mouths of the 
Ganges, by the name of Eacanners.”t — 
Fryer, 219. 

1726. “It is called by some Portuguese 

Orrakan, by others among them Arra- 
kaon, and by some again Rakan (after its 
capital), and also * — Valentijn, v. 

1727. ‘ ‘ Arackan has the Conveniency of 
a noble spacious River.” — A. Bam. ii. 30. 

Albol Triste, s. The tree or shrub, 
so called by Portuguese writers appears 
to be the Nyctanthes arbor iritis, or 
Arabian jasmine (N. O. Jasminem), a 
native of the drier parts of India. 

Arcot, n.p. Arlcdt, a famous fortress 
and town in the Madras territory, 65 
miles from Madras. The name is de- 
rived by Bp. Caldwell from Tamil dr- 
hdd, ‘ the Six Eorests, ’ confirmed by the 
Tamil-Prench Diet. , which gives a form 
Arukadu— ‘ Six for^ts.’ Notwithstand- 
ing the objection made by Maj.-Gen. 
Cunningham in his Geog. of Ancient 
India, it is probable that Arcot is the 
^ApKarov ^aatkeiov '2S>pa of Ptolemy, 
‘ Arkatu, residence of K. Sora.’ 

c. 1346, “We landed with them on the 
beach, in the county of Ma'bar, . , , . we 
arrived at the fortress of Harkatu, where 
we passed the night.” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 187, 
188, 

1785. “ It may be said that this letter 

was written by the Nabob of Arcot in a 

See Mug. 

t The word is misprinted Buccaneers ; but see 
Fryer's Index. 


moody humour Certainly it was; 

but it is in such humours that the truth 
comes out.” — Burke's Speech, Feb. 28th. 

Areca, s. The seed (in common 
parlance the nut) of the ]palm Areca 
catechu, L., commonly, though some- 
what improperly called ‘ betel-nut ’ ; 
the term betel (q. v.) belonging in 
reality to the leaf which is chewed 
along with the areca. Though so widely 
cultivated the palm is unknown in a 
truly indigenous state. The word is 
Malayalam adakha, and comes to us 
through the Portuguese. 

1510. “When they eat the said leaves 
(betel), they eat with them a certain fruit 
which is called coffolo, and the tree of the 
said coffolo is called Arecha.” — Yarthema, 
Hak. Soc., 144. 

1516. “There arrived there manyzam- 
bueos .... with areca.” — Barbosa, Hak. 
Soc., 64. 

1521. ‘ ‘ They are always chewing Arecca, 
a certaine Fruit like a Peare, cut in quarters 
and rolled up in leaves of a Tree called 
Bettre (or Vettele), like Bay leaves ; which 
having chewed they spit forth. It makes 
the mouth red. Tney say they doe it to 
comfort the heart, nor could live without 
it .” — Pigafetta in Pv/rchas, i. 38. 

1548. “In the Benda do Beteh or Betel 
duties at Goa are included Betel, arequa, 
jacks, green ginger, oranges, lemons, ngs, 
coir, mangos, citrons.” — Botelho, Tombo, 48. 

The Portuguese also formed a word aH- 
queira for the tree bearing the nuts. 

1563. “ . . . and in Malabar they call it 

pac ; * and the Nairs (who are the gentle- 
men), caU it areca .” — Garcia BO., f. 91 b. 

c. 1566. “ Great quantitie of Archa, 

which is a fruite of the bignesse of nut- 
megs, which fruite they eate in all these 
parts of the Indies, with the leafe of an 
Herbe, which they call BettelV^ — G. Fred- 
erike, transl. in Hak. ii. 350. 

1586. “Their friends come and bring 
gifts, cocos, figges, arrecaes, and other 
fruits .” — Fitch in Hakl. ii. 395. 

1689. “ , . . The Neri (t) which is drawn 

from the Arequies Tree in a fresh earthen 
vessel, is as sweet and pleasant as Milk.” — 
Ovington, 239. 

Argemoiie mexicana. This Ameri- 
can weed (N. O. Papaveracem) is notable 
as having overrun India, in every part 
of which it seems to be familiar. It is 
known by a variety of names, Firingl 
dhatura, gamboge-thistle, &c. 

Argus Pheasant, s. This name, 

* The Tamil is pah. 

t H. and Mahr. nir, * sap,’ but neri is, we are 
told, Guzerati for toddy iu some form. 
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■widcli seems more properly to belong 
to tbe splendid bird of tbe Malay 
Peninsula {ArgitsaTtus giganteits. Tern., 
Bavo argus, Pin.) is confusingly ap- 
plied by Europeans in Tipper India to 
the ^ Himalayan horned pheasant 
Ceriornis (Spp. satyra, and melano- 
ceyliala) from the round white eyes or 
spots which mark a great part of 
the bird’s plumage. — See remark under 
Moonaul. 


Arrack, or Hack, s. This word 
is the Ar. ’arak, properly ‘ jperspira- 
tion,’ and then, first the exudation or 
sap drawn from the date palm {^arak al- 
tamar); secondly any strong drink, ‘ dis- 
tilled spirit,’ ‘ essence,’ etc. But it has 
spread to yery remote corners of Asia. 
Thus^ it is used in the forms ariki and 
in Mongolia and Manchuria, for 
spirit distilled from grain. 

In India it is applied to a variety of 
common spirits; in S. India to those 
distilled from the fermented sajD of 
sundry palms; in E. and India 
to the spirit distilled from cane- 
molasses, and also to that from rice. 
The Turkish form of the word, rakl, is 
applied to a^ spirit made from grape- 
skins ; and in Syria and Egypt to a 
spirit flavoured with aniseed, made in 
the Lebanon. There is a popular or 
slang Erench word, riquiqui, for 
brandy, which appears also to be 
taken from arald {Marcel Devic). 

Humboldt (Examen^ &o., ii. 300) 
says that the word first appears in 
Pigafetta’s Yoyage of Magellan; but 
this is not correct. 


o, 1420. “At every yam (post-house) 
they gave the travellers a sheep, a goose, a 

ShahBukh’s 

JEmhassy to China, in N. & E. xiv. 396. 

they bring cocoa-nuts, hur- 
raca (which is something to drink) . . . 

— Barbosa, Hak. Soc. 59. 


1518. — que todos os mantimentos asy 

de pao, eomo vinhos, orracas, arrozes, 
carnes, epescados . . . InArcto. 
Orient, fasc. 2, 57. 

1521. “ When these people saw the 

politeness of the captain, they presented 
some fish,^ and a vessel of palm- wine, which 

they call in their language uraca « . • ” 

Pigafetta, Hak. Soc. 72. 


1544. “ Manueli a cruce .... com- 
mendo ut plurimum invigilet duobus illis 
Christianorum Carearum pagis, dillgenter 
attendere , . . nemo potu Orracae se 
* ‘ deinceps tempore 

rumcali [q. v.] Orracha potetur, ipsos ad 
mihi gravi damno luituros.”— 

Xav, Ejoistt., p. 111. 


1554. “ And the excise on the orraquas 

made from palm-trees, of which there are 
three kinds, viz., ^ura, which is as it is drawn; 
orraqua, which is gura once boiled {cozida, 
qu. distilled?); sharab {xarao) which is boiled 
2 or 3 times and is stronger than orraqua.” 
— S. Botelho, Tomho, 50. 

1563. “One kind (of coco-palm) they 
keei) to bear fruit, the other for the sake of 
the ^ura, which is ^ino mosto ; and this when 
it has been distilled they call orraca.” — 
Garcia jyO. f . 67. 

(The word surd, used here, is a very an- 
cient importation from India, for Cosmas 
(6th century) in his account of the coco-nut, 
confounding (it would seem) the milk with 
the toddy of that palm, says; ^'TheArgelUon 
is at first full of a very sweet water, which 
the Indians drink from the nut, using it 
instead of wine. This drink is called rhonco- 
sura, and is exceeding pleasant.’' It is 
indeed possible that the rhonco here may 
already be the word arrack.) 

1605. “A Chines borne, but now turned 
lauan, who was our next neighbour .... 
and brewed Aracke which is a land of hot 
drinke, that is vsed in most of these parts 
of the world, instead of Wine. . .” — E. Scot, 
in Purchas. i. 173. 

1631. y . . . . jecur .... a potu istius 
malediqti Arac, non tantum in tempera- 
mento immutatum, sed etiam in substantia 
su^ corrumpitur.”— J'ac. Bontius, lib. ii., cap. 
vii. p. 22. 

1687. “ Two Jars of Arack (made of 

Bice as I judged) called by the Chinese Sam- 
shu.” — Eampier, i. 419. 

1719. “We exchanged some of our wares 
for opium and some arrack . , . — Bobin- 
son Crusoe, Pt. II. 

1727. ‘ ‘ Mr. Boucher had been 14 Month.s 

sqhciting to procure his PMrmaund; but 
his repeated Petitions .... had no Effect. 
But he had an Englishman, one Swan, for his 
Interpreter, who often took a large Dose of 
Arrack . . . Sioan got pretty near the King 
(Aurengzeb) .... and cried with a loud 
Yoice in the Persian Language that his 
Master wanted Justice done him” (see Doai). 
— A. Hamilton, i. 97. 

Back is a further corruption ; and rack- 
punch is perhaps not quite obsolete. 

Ifi03. “We taking the But-ends of Pikes 
and Halberts and Paggot sticks, drave them 
into a Backe-house.” — E. Scot, in Pwrchas, 


Purchas Jias also Vraca and other forms ; 
and at i, 648 there is mention of a strong 
kind of spirit called Back-apee (Malay 
‘fire’). See Pool Rack. 


1616. “Some small quantitie of Wine, 
but not common, is made among them ; they 
distilled from Sugar and a 
spicieBinde of a Tree called lagra.” — Territ 
m Purchas, ii. 1470. 


we ii send him a jar of rack by 
next conveyance.” — hhSainsbury, iii. 

to many of 

the Enghsh, but much through their own 
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distemper with Rack.” — JPurchas, Pilgrvm.- 
age^ 693. 

1848. Jos . . . finally insisted upon 
having a howl of rack punch . . . That 
bowl of rack punch was the cause of all 
this history.” — Vanity Fair, ch. vi. 

Arsenal; s. An old and ingenions 
etymology of this word is arx oiavalis. 
But it is really Arabic. Hyde de- 
rived it from tars-hJidnaJi, ‘ domus 
terrorist contracted into tarsdnah, the 
form (as he says) used at Constanti- 
nople {Syntagma Dissertt. i. 100). But 
it is really the Arabic ddr-al-sina^a 
‘ domus artificiij’ as the quotations 
from Mas’Ml clearly show. The old 
Italian forms darsena^ darsinale, corro- 
borate this, and the Sp. ataragana^ 
which is rendered in Arabic by Pedro 
de Alcala, quoted by Dozy, as dar a 
cinaa. — (See details in Dozy, Ooster- 
lingeuy 16-18.) 

A.n. 943 — 4. “ At this day in the year of 

the Hijra 332, Rhodes {Fodas) is an arsenal 
(dar-sina’a) where the Greeks build their 
war-vessels.” — Mas'udl, ii. 423. 

And again “ dar-sina’at aUmardldhi^^ ‘an 
arsenal of ships,’ iii. 67. 

1573. “In this city (Fez) there is a very 
great building which they call Dar a§ ana, 
where the Christian captives used to labour 
at blacksmith’s work and other crafts under 
the superintendence and orders of renegade 
headmen . . . here they made cannon and 
powder, and wrought swords, cross-bows, 
and arquebusses.” — Marmol, Desc. General 
de Africa, lib. iii. f. 92. 

1672. “ On met au Tershana deux beUes 

gaRres kl’eau.” — Antoine Galland, Journ.,i, 

Artichoke, s. The genealogy of 
this word appears to be somewhat as 
follows : The Arab, is al-harshiif, (per- 
haps connected with Jiarash, - ‘ rough- 
skmned ’ hence Sp. alcarchofa, and 
It. carcioffo and arciocaj, Fr. artichaut, 
Eng. artichoke. 

c. 1348. “The Incense (benzoin) tree is 
small .... its branches are like those of a 
thistle or an artichoke (al-kharshaf)^ . . .” 
— Ibn Batuta, iv. 240. 

Arxuidel. — See Roundel. 

Aryan, adj. Sansk. Ary a, ‘noble.’ 
A term frequently used to include all 
the races (Bido-Persio, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Sclavonic, &c.), which speak 
languages belonging to the same 
family as Sanskrit. Much vogue was 
given to tl^e term by Pictet’s publica- 


^ Sic, in the published text. The spelling with 
7p instead of Idi is believed to be correct (seeDosy, 
s.v. Alcarolwfa). 


tion of Les Origines loido-Europeennes, 
ou les Aryas Rrimitifs (Paris, 1859), 
and this writer seems almost to claim 
the name in this sense as his own 
(see quotation below). But it was in 
use long before the date of his book. 
Our first quotation is from Ritter, and 
there it has hardly reached the full 
extent of aj)plication. Ritter seems to 
have derived the use in this passage 
from Eassen’s Pentapotamia. The word 
has in great measure superseded the 
older term Indo-G-ermanic proposed by 
F. Schlegel at the beginning of the 
centu]^. The latter is however stiD. 
sometimes used, and M. Hovelacque, 
especially, prefers it. We may observe 
here that the connexion which evi- 
dently exists between the several 
languages classed together as Aryan 
cannot be regarded, as it was formerly, 
as warranting an assumption of iden- 
tity of race in all the peoples who speak 
them. 

It may be noted as curious that 
among the Javanese (a people so 
remote in blood from what we under- 
stand by Aryan), the word dry a is 
commonly used as an honorary prefi^ 
to the names of men of rank ; a survi- 
val of the ancient Hindu influence on 
the civilisation of the island. 

The earliest use of Aryan in an 
ethnic sense is in the Inscription on 
the tomb of Darius, in which the king 
calls himself an Aryan, and of Aryan 
descent, whilst Ormuzd is, in the 
Median version styled, ‘God of the 
Aryans.’ 

B.c. c. 486. ‘Adam DdryavushKhshdya^ 

thiya vazarlca Pdrsa, Fdr^ 

sahiyd ‘pntra, Ariya, Ariya chitra.^'^ i.e. “ I 
(am) Darius, the Great King, the King of 
Kings, the King of all inhabited countries, 
the King of this great Earth far and near, 
the son of Hystaspes, an Achaemenian, a 
Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of 
Arian descent.” — liiixlia%olinson^s Herodotus, 
3ded. iv. 250. 

“These Medes were called anciently by 
all people Arians, but when Med^a, the 
Golehian, came to them from Athens, they 
changed their name.” — Herodot. vii. 62 
(Ra'v^ins.). 

1835. “Those eastern and proper In- 
dians, whose territory, however, Alexander 
never touched by a long way, call them- 
selves in the most ancient period Arians 
(Arier) {Manu, ii. 22, x. 45), a name coinci- 
ding with that of the ancient Medes.” 
— Ritter, v. 458. 

1838. See also Ritter, viii. 17 seqq. ; and 
Potto’s art. in Ersch t5 GrueheFs Encyc. ii. 
18, 46. 
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1850. “The Aryan, tribes in conquering 
India, urged by the Brahmans, made war 
against the Turanian demon-worship, but 
not always with complete success,” — Dr, 
John Wilson, in Life, 450. 

1851, “We must request the patience of 
our readers whilst we give a short outline of 
the component members of the great Arian 

family. The first is the Sanskrit 

The second branch of the Arian family is 
the Persian. . . . There are other scions of 
the Arian stock which struck root in the 
soil of Asia, before the Arians reached the 
shores of Europe. . . — (Pro/. Max Miillefrf) 
Edinburgh Revieio, Oct. 1851, pp. 312-313. 

1853. “Sur les sept premieres civilisa- 
tions, qui sont celles de Tancien monde, six 
appartiennent, en partie au moins, k la race 
ariane.” — G6b%neau, JDeV Inegalite des Races 
Humaines, i. 364. 

1855. “ I believe all who have lived in 

India will bear testimony .... that to 
natives of India, of whatever class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parses, ‘ ‘ Aryan or 
Tamilian,” unless they have had a special 
training, our European paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or colomed, 
if they are landscapes, are absolutely unin- 
telligible.”— ilfmtow to Ava, 59 (publ. 1858). 

1858. “The Aryan tribes, — for that is 
the name they gave themselves, both in their 
old ^and new homes, — ^brought with them 
institutions of a simplicity almost pr imi - 
tiveJ—Whitneg, Or. dr Ling. Studies, li. 6. 

ISpl- “Latin, again, with G-reek, and the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic languages, 
together likewise with the ancient dialects 
of India and Persia, must have sprung from 
an earlier language, the mother of the whole 
Indo-European or Aryan family of speech.” 
—Pro/. ATcoj Mailer, Lectures, 1st Ser. 32. 


rf e also find tlie vorb Aryanize : 
18o8. “Thus all India was brought 
under the sway, physical or intellectual and 
moral, of the alien race ; it was thorough! v 
Aryanized.”— TFAtey, u. s. 7. 


Aslirsies, s. Arab, aslirafi, ‘noble,’ 
applied to various gold coins (in analogy 
vn,tnth.e oldEnglisb ‘noble’), especially 
to tbe dinar of JEgypt, and to tbe ffold 
mobr of India, — See Xsrafine. 


500,000 EaIo^« ashrofies, equal in the 
currency of Persia to 50,000 royal Irak 
tomans. — Mem. of Humayun, 125. 


Assa-foetida.— See King. 

, -^ssam, n.p. The name applied for 
the last 3 centuries or more to the 
^;eat valley of the Brahmaputra 
xtiver, irom the emergence of its chief 
sources from the mountains till it 
enters the great plain of Bengal. The 
name Asdm and sometimes Ashdm is a 

®"Sgests that Falary, orFlori, indicates 


form of AhCim or Aliom, a dynasty of 
Shan race, who entered the country 
in the middle ages, and long ruled it. 

Assam politically is now a province 
embracing much more than the name 
properly included. 

c. 1590. “The dominions of the Bajah 
of Asham 'join to Kamroop : he is a very 
powerful prince, lives in great state, and 
when he dies, his principal attendants, both 
male and female, are voluntarily buried 
alive with his corpse.” — Gladwin's Ayeen 
(ed. 1800) ii. 3. 

1682. “Ye Nabob was very busy dis- 
patching and vesting divers principal officers 
sent with all possible diligence with re- 
cruits for their army, lately overthrown in 
Ashani and Sillet, two large plentiful 
countries 8 days’ journey distant from this 
city (Dacca).” — Hedges, Oct. 29th. 

1770. “ In the beginning of the present 

century, some Bramins of Bengal carried 
their superstitions to Asham, where the 
people were so happy as to be guided solely 
by the dictates of natural religion .” — Eaynal 
(tr. 1777) i. 420. 

1788. “M. Chevalier, the late Governor of 
Chandernagore, by permission of the King, 
went as high np as the capital of Assam, 
about the year 1762J—RennelPs Mem., 3rd 
ed. p. [299], 


Assegay^ s. An African throwing- 

S )ear. Dozy hap shown that this is 
erber mghdya, with the Arabic 
article prefixed (p. 223). Those who 
use it often seem to take it for a S. 
African or Eastern word. So Godinho 
de Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 
(f. 21v). ^ 


j. 1270. “There was the King standing 
with three ‘exortins ’ (or men of the guard) 
by his side armed with javelins \ab lur atza- 
gayesj. Chronicle of K. J wmes of Aragon, 
tr. by Mr. Foster, 1883, i. 173. 

c. 1444. ... “ They have a quantity of 

azagaias, which are a sort of light darts.”— 
Cadamosto, Bavegagdo primeira, 32. 

1552.^ “But in general they all came 
in their fashion, some with azagaias 
and shields, and others with bows and 
quivers of arrows.” — Barros, I. iii. 1. 

» 1572 . 

** 9^^ escudo embragado, e de azagaia, 
Outro de arco encurvado, e setta ervada.” 

__ By Burton: i. 86. 

“ this, targe on arm and assegai in hand, 
that, w^h his bended bow, and venom’ d 
reed. 


1600, “These they use to make Instru- 
ments of wherewith to fish ... . as also to 
make weapons, as Bows, Arrowes, Aponers, 
^d Assag^en.”~-Z)isc. of Guinea, from the 
Dutch, in JPurchas, ii. 927. 

1608. ‘ Doncques voyant que nous ne 
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pouvions passer, les deux hommes sent venu 
en nageant aupr^s de nous, et ayans en leurs 
mains trois Lancettes ou Asagayes.” — 
Houtman, 56. 

1666. “Les autres armes offensives (in 
India) sont I’arc et la fl§che, le javelot ou 
zagaye . . . — Thevenotj-v. 132 (ed. 1727). 

1681 “ encontraron diez y nueve 

hombres bazos armados con dardas, y 
azagayas, assi llaman los Arabes vnas 
langas pequeiias arrojadizas, y pelearon 
con ellos .” — Martinez de la Puente, Gxtm- 
pendio, 87. 

1879. 

“ Alert to fight, athirst to slay, 

They shake the dreaded assegai, 

And rush with blind and frantic will 

On all, when few, whose force is skill.” 

Jsandlana, by Ld. Stratford de 
Redcliffe, Times, March 29. 


Atap or Adap, s. Applied in the 
Malayo- Javanese regions to any palm- 
fronds used in th.atohing, commonly to 
those of the Uipa, q.v. {Nijpafruticans, 
Thimb.). “Although, a wild plant, 
for it is so abundant that its culture is 
not necessary, it is remarkable that its 
name should be the same in all lan- 
guages from Sumatra to the Philip- 
pines.” — {Grawfurd, Diet, Ind, Arch, 
301). AtSp is Javanese for ‘ thatch.’ 

1672. “Atap or leaves of Pahn-trees 
. . . — Baldaeus, Ceylon, 164. 

1690. “ Adapol (quae folia sunt sicca et 

vetusta) . . . .” — Rumphius, Serb, Amb, i. 
14. 

1817. “ In the maritime^districts, atap or 
thatch is made .... from the leaves of the 
nipa” — Raffles, Java, i. 166. 

1878. * ‘ The universal roofing of a Perak 

house is Attap stretched over bamboo 
rafters and ridge-poles. This attap is the 
dried leaf of the nipah palm, doubled over a 
small stick of bamboo, or nibong.” — McNair, 
Perak, cfcc. 164. 


Atlas, s. An obsolete word for 
‘ satin,’ from the Arab, atlas, used in 
that sense, literally ‘ bare ’ or ‘ bald ' 
(comi). the Italian raso for ‘satin’). 
The word is still used in G-erman. 

1284. “Cette m§me nuit par ordre du 
Sultan quinze cents de ses Mamlouks f urent 
rev^tus de robes d’atlas rouges brod^es. . 

— Makrizi^ t. ii. pt. i., 69. 

„ “The Sultan Mas’ud clothed his 

au3, put brace&ts^ upon them.’’ — Fakhrl, p. 

68 . 

1505. “ Paso por seda rasa.” — ^Atlas, 

Yocabular Arauigo of Fr. P. de Alcala, 


1673. “ They go Kich in Apparel, their 

Turbats of Gold, Damask’d Gold Atlas 
Coats to their Heels, Silk, Ala^ah or Cut- 
tanee breeches.” — Fryer, 196. 


1683. “I saw ye Taffaties and Atlasses 
in ye Warehouse, and gave directions con- 
cerning their several colours .and strqDes.” — 
Hedges, April 6. 

1689. (Surat) “is renown’d for .... 
rich Silks, such as Atlasses .... and for 
Zarbafts, * . . .” — Ovington, 218. 

1712. In the Spectator of this year are 
advertised “ a purple and gold Atlas gown ” 
and “a scarlet and gold Atlas petticoat 
edged with silver.” — Cited in Malcolm! s 
Anecdotes (1808), 429. 

1727. “They are exquisite in the Wea- 
ver’s Trade and Embroidery, which may be 
seen in the rich Atlasses .... made by 
them.” — A. Hamilton, i. 160. 

c. 1750 — 60. “ The most considerable 

(manufacture) is that of their atlasses or 
satin flowered with gold and silver.” — Grose, 
i. 117. 

Note, — ^I saw not long ago in India a Polish 
Jew who was called Jacob Atlas, and he 
explained to me that when the J ews (about 
1800) were forced to] assume surnames, this 
was assigned to his grandfather, because he 
wore a black satin gaberdine ! — [A, B, 1879.) 

Atoll, s. A group of coral islands 
forming a ring or chaplet, sometimes 
of many miles in diameter, inclosing a 
space of comparatively shallow water, 
each of the islands being on the same 
type as the atoll. We derive the ex- 
pression from the Maidive islands, 
which are typical examples of this 
structure, and where the form of the 
word is atolu. It is probably connected 
with the* Singhalese prep, atul, 

‘ inside.’ The term was made a 
scientific one by Darwin in his publi- 
cation on Coral Beefs (see below), 
but our second quotation shows that 
it had been generalized at an earlier 
date. 

c. 1610. ‘ ‘ Estant au milieu d’vn Atollon, 

vous voyez autour de vous ce grand banc de 
pierre que jay dit, qxii environne et qui de- 
fend les isles centre Timpetuosit^ de la mer.” 
— Pyrard de la Val, i. 71 (ed. 1679). 

1732. “ Atollon, a name applied to such a 

place in the sea as exhibits a heap of little 
islands lying close together, and almost 
hanging on to each other.” — Zeidler^s (Ger- 
man) Hniv&'sal Lexicon, s. v. 

1842. “I have invariably used in this 
volume the term atoll, which is the name 
given to these circular groups of coral islets 
by their inhabitants in the Indian Ocean, 
and is synonymous with ‘lagoon-island.’” 
— Darwin, The structure, &c,, of Coral 
Reefs, 2. 

Aumil, s. Arab, and thence Hind. 
’amiZ (noun of agency from ^amal, ‘ he 


* Zarhaft (Pers. ‘gold-woven’), a brocade. 
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XDerformed a task or office,* therefore 
‘ an agent ’). Under the native 
governments a collector of Hevenue, 
also a farmer of the Heveniie invested 
with chief authority in his district. 
Also 

Anmildar, Properly ^amaldar^ ‘ one 
holding office ; ’ (Ar. ^amal, work, wnth 
Pers. term, of agency). A factor or 
manager. Among the Mahrattas the 
"Amaldar was a collector of revenue 
under varying conditions. — (See details 
in Wilson), The term is now limited to 
Mysore and a few other parts of 
India, and does not belong to the 
standard system of any Presidency. 

c. 1780. “. . . . having detected various 
frauds in the management of the Amuldar 
or renter .... (M. Lally) paid him 40,000 
upees.” — Oi'me, iii- 496 (ed. 1803). 

1793. “ The aumildars, or managers of 

the districts.” — JDirom, p. 56. 

1799. I wish that you would desire one 
of your people to communicate with the 
-Amil dar of Soondah respecting this road.” 
— A. Wellesley to T. Munro, in Munrd's Idfe^ 
i. 33.5. 

1804. I know the character of the Pesh- 
wah, and his ministers, and of every Mah- 
ratta amildar sufficiently well .... ” — 
Wellington, iii. 38. 

1809. “ Of the aumil I saw nothing.” — 

Ld, Valentia, i. 412, 

Aurxuig, s. EC.nd. from Pers. 
av/rang, ‘a place where goods are 
manufactured, a depot for such goods.’ 
During the Company’s trading days 
this term was apphed to their factories 
for the purchase, on advances, of native 
piecegoods, &c. 

1778. “ . . . . G-entoo-f actors in their own 
pay to provide the investments at the differ- 
ent Aurxmgs or cloth markets in the pro- 
vince.” — Qtwjs, ii- 51, 

1789, “ I doubt, however, very much 

whether he has had sufficient experience in 
the commercial line to enable him to manage 
so difficult and so important an aurung as 
Luckipore, which is almost the only one of 
any magnitude which supplies the species of 
coarse cloths which do not interfere with 
the British manufacture.” — Cornwallis, i, 
435. 

Ava, n.p. The name of the city 
which was for several centuries the 
capital of the Burmese Empire, and 
was apphed often to that State itself. 

This name is borrowed, according to 
Grawfurd, from the form Awa or Awah 
used by the Malays. The proper 
Burmese form was Eng--wa, or ‘the 
Lake-Mouth,’ because the city was 


built near the opening of a lagoon into 
the Irawadi ; but this was called, even 
by the Burmese, more popularly A-wa, 
* The Mouth.* The city was founded 
A.D. 1364. The first European occur- 
rence of the name, so far as we know, 
is (c. 1440) in the narrative of Nicolo 
Conti, and it appears again (no doubt 
from Conti’s information) in the great 
World-Map of Era Mauro at Yenice 
(1459). 

c. 1430. “Having sailed up this river 
for the space of a month he arrived at a 
city more noble than all the others, called 
Ava, and the circumference of which is 15 
miles.” — Conti, in India in the XVth Cent, 
11 . 

c. 1490. “The country (Pegu) is distant 
15 days’ journey by land from another 
called Ava in which grow rubies and many 
other precious stones.” — JSier, di Sto. Ste- 
fano, u. s. p. 6. 

1516. “ Inland, beyond this Kingdom of 

Pegu .... there is another Kingdom of 
Gentiles which has a King who resides in a 
very great and opulent city called Ava, 8 
days’ journey from the sea ; a place of rich 
merchants, in which there is a great trade 
of jewels, rubies, and spinel-rubies, which are 
gathered in this Kingdom.” — Barbosa, 186. 

c. 1635 “. . . . The King of Ova having 
already sent much people, with cavalry, to 
relieve Porao (Prome), which marches with 
the PozSiO (?) and city of Ova or Anva, 
(which means ‘ surrounded on all sides with 
streams’) . . .” — Antonio Bocarro, Decada, 
130. 

1726. “ The city Ava is surpassing 

great One may not travel by land 

to Ava, both because this is permitted by 
the Emperor to none but envoys, on account 
of the Kubies on the way, and also because 
it is a very perilous journey on account of 
the tigers.’’ — Valentijn, V. {Chorom,) 127. 

Avadavat, s. Improperly for Ama- 
davat. The name given to a certain 
pretty little cage-bird {Estrelda aman-^ 
dava, L. or ‘Bed Wax-Bill*) found 
throughout India, but originally 
brought to Europe^ from Ahmadabad 
in Guzerat, of which the name is a 
corruption. 

1538. . o qual veyo d’Amadava 

principall cidade do reino.”— S. Botelho, 
Tombo, 228. 

1648. “ The capital (of Guzerat) lies in 

the interior of the country and is named 
Bamed-JEwat, i. e., the City of King Hamed 
who built it ; nowadays they call it Amad- 
var or Amadabat.”— Fm Twist, 4. 

1673. “From Amidavad, small Birds, 
who, besides that they are sx)otted with 
white and Bed no bigger than Measles, the 
mmcipal Chorister beginning, the rest in 
Consort, Fifty in a Cage, msike an admira- 
ble Chorus.” — Fryer, 116. 
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1813. . . amadavats, and other 

songsters are brought’ thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and different countries.” — Forbes, 
Or, Mem. i. 47. 

Avatar, s. Sansk. Avatdra, an in- 
carnation on earthi of a divine Being. 
This word first appears in Baldaeus 
(1672) in the form Autaar {A.f go- 
derye, p. 52), which in the Grerman 
version generally quoted in this book 
takes the corrupter shape of Altar, 

1672. “Bey den Benjanen haben auch 
diese zehen verwandlungen den Namen 
daas sie Altare heissen, und also hat Mats 
Altar als dieser erste, gewahret 2500 Jahr.” 
— Baldaem, 472. 

1784. “The ten Avatars or descents of 
the deity, in his capacity of Preserver.” — 
Sir W, Jones, in Asiat. Bes, (reprint) i. 234. 

1812. “ The Awatars of Vishnu, by 

which are meant his descents upon earth, 
are usually counted ten . . . — Maria, 
Orakam, 49. 

1821. “ The Irish Avatar.” — Byron. 

1845. “ In Vishnu-land what Avatar ? ” 
— Browning, Dramatic Komance8,Woic^, ed. 
1870, iv. pp. 209, 210. 

1872. “. . . . all which cannot blind us 
to the fact that the Master is merely another 
avatar of Dr. Holmes himself.” — Sat. Be- 
mew, Dec. 14, p. 768. 

1873. “ He .... builds up a curious 
History of Spiritualism, according to which 
all matter is mediately or immediately the 
avatar of some Intelligence, not necessarily 
the highest.” — Academy, May 15th, 1726. 

1875. ‘ ‘ Balzac’s avatars were a hundred- 

fold as numerous as those of Vishnu.” — { 
Ibid., April 24, p. 421. 

Average, s. Skeat derives this in 
all its senses from li. Latin averia, used 
for cattle ; for his deduction of 
meanings we must refer to his 
Dictionary. But it is worthy of con- 
sideration whether average, in its 
special marine use for a proportionate 
contribution towards the losses of those 
whose goods are cast into the sea to 
save a ship, &c., is not directly con- 
nected with the Drench avarie, which 
has quite that signification. ^ And this 
last Dozy shows most plausibly to be 
foom the Arabic ^awdr, spoilt merchan- 
dize. Note that many European 
words of trade are from the Arabic ; 
and that avarie is in Dutch avarij, 
averij, or haverij. — (See Dozy, Ooster- 
lingen.) 

Ayah, s. A native lady’s-maid or 
nurse-maid. The word has been 
adopted inro most of the Indian ver- 


naculars in the forms dya or dyd, but 
it is really Portuguese (f . aia, ‘ a nurse, 
or governess ’ ; m. aio, ‘ the governor 
of a young noble’). 

1782. (A Table of Wages) 

“ Consumah 10 (rupees a month). 

# * iff # 

Eyah 5.” 

India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

1810. “ The female who attends a lady 

while she is dressing, etc., is called an 
Ayah.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 337. 

1826. “ The lieutenant’s visits were none 

less frequent than usual ; one day, however, 
he came .... and on leaving the house I 
observed him slip something, which I 
doubted not was money, into the hand of 
the Ayah, or serving woman, of Jane.” — 
Pandurang Hari, 71. 

1842. “ Here (at Simla) there is a great 

preponderance of Mahometans. I am told 
that the guns produced absolute consterna- 
tion, visible in their countenances. One 
Ayah threw herself upon the ground in an 
agony of despair. . , . . I fired 42 guns for 
Grhuzni and Cabul ; the 22nd (42nd ?) gun — 
which announced that all was finished — was 
what overcame the Mahometans.” — Lord 
Ellenboroiigh, in Indian Administration, 
295. This stuff was written to the great 
Duke of Wellington ! 

1873. “The white-robed ayah flits in 
and out of the tents, finding a home for our 
various possessions, and thither we soon 
retire.” — Fraser^ s Mag., June, 696. 

1879. ^ “ He was exceedingly fond of his 
two children, and got for them servants ; a 
man to cook their dinner, and an ayah to 
take care of them.” — Stokes, Indian Fairy 
Tales, 7. 


B. 

Baba, s. This is the word usually 
applied in Ajaglo-Indian families, by 
both Europeans and natives, to the 
children, — often in the plural form 
baba log ( log=z ‘ folk ’ ) . The word is not 
used by the natives among themselves 
in the same way, at least not habit- 
ually : and it would seem as if our 
word baby had influenced the use. 
The word bdbd is properly Turki,= 

‘ father ’ ; sometimes used to a child as 
a term of endearment (or forming part 
of such a term, as in the Pers. Bdbd- 
jdn, ‘ Life of your Father ’). Compare 
the Eiussian use of batusTika. 

Babagooree, s. H. Babdghurl, the 
white agate (or chalcedony ?) of 
Cambay. It is apparently so-called 
from the patron samt or martyr of the 
district containing the mines, under 
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■whose especial protection the miners 
place themselves before descending 
into the shafts. Tradition alleges that 
he "was a prince of the great Ghori 
dynastj^ who was killed in a great 
bottle in that region. But this prince 
will hardly be found in history. 

1516. “ They also find in this town 

(Limadnra in Guzerat) much chalcedony, 
which they call babagore. They make 
beads with it, and other things which they 
wear aboiit them.” — Barhosa, 67. 

1554. “In this country (Guzerat) is a 
profusion of Babaghuri and carnelians j but 
the best of these last are those coming from 
Yaman .” — Sidi Ali Kajpuddn. in J.A.S.B. 
V. 463. 

1590. “ By the command of his Majesty 

grain weights of babaghuri were made, 
which were to be used in weighing .” — AiUy 
i. 35, and note, p. 615. 

,1818. “On the summit stands the 
tomb .... of the titular .saint of the 
country. Baba Ghor, to whom a devotion is 
paid more as a deity than as a saint. ...” 
Copland^ in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., i. 294. 

1849. Among ten kinds of carnelians 
specified in H. Brigg^s’s Cities of Gujardshtra 
we find ‘ ^ Bawa Gori Akik, a veined kind.” 
p. 183. 

Babbs, n.p. This name is given to 
the I. of ^ Perim, in the St. of Bahel- 
mandel, in the quotation. It was pro- 
bably English sea-slang only. 

1690. “ The Babbs is a small island 

opening to the B^d Sea. . . . Between this 
and the Main Band, is a safe Passage . . ” 
Ovington, 458. 

Baber, Bhabur, s. Hind, babar, 

A name given in those districts of the 
N. W. Provinces which lie immediately 
under the Himalaya to the dry forest 
belt on the talus of the hills, at the 
lower edge of which the moisture 
comes to the surface and forms the wet 
forest belt called Tarm. (See Terye.) 

The following extract from the 
report of a lecture on Indian Eorests is 
rather a happy example of the danger 
of “a little learning ” tO a reporter : 

1877. “Beyond that (the Tardi) lay an- 
other district of about the same breadth, 
called in the native dialect the Bahadar. 
That in fact was a great filter-bed of sand 
and vegetation .” — London Morning Baner 
of 26th May. 


Babi-roussa, s. Malay hog’) 


* This word takes a ludicrous form in Dampier ; 
“All the Indians who spake Malayan. , . . 
lookt on those MeangiuTis as a kind of Barbarians ; 
and upon any occasion of dislike, would cali 
them Bdbhy^ that is Hogs.” — ^i. 515. 


rusa (* stag ’), — The ‘ Sta^-hog,’ a 
remarkable animal of the swine genus 
{Sits babirussa, L. ; Babirussa alfuruB^ 
F. Cuvier), found in the island of 
Bourou, and some others of the I. 
Archipelago, but nowhere on conti- 
nental Asia. Yet it seems difficult to 
apply the description of Pliny below, 
or the name and the drawing given by 
Cosmas, to any other animal. The 
4-horned swine of Aelian is more pro- 
bably the African Wart-hog, called 
accordingly by F. Cuvier JPhacochceriis 
Aeliani. 

c. A.n. 70. “The wild bores of India 
have two bowing fangs or tuskes of a cubit 
length, growing out of their mouth, and as 
many out of their foreheads like calves 
homes.” — Pliny, viii. 52 {Hollands Tr. i. 
231. 

C. 250. AeyeL Sk ACvcov ev *Ai9t(OTrC<^ yCvecrdat 
. . . - ifff TerpaAceptos.” — Aelian, Be ILat. Anini. 
xvii. 10. 

c. 545. “ The Choirelaphus (‘ Hog-stag ’) 
I have both seen and eaten.” — Cosmas In- 
dicopleustes, in Cathay, &c., p. clxxv, 

1555. “ There are hogs also with homes, 
and parats which prattle much which they 
caU norisP — Calvano, Discoveries of the 
World (Hak, Soo.) 120. 

1658. “ Quadrupes hoc inusitatae figurae 
monstrosis bestiis ascribunt Indi quod 
adversae speciei animalibus, Porco scilicet 
et^ Cervo, pronatum putent . . . . ita ut 
primo intuitu quatuor cornibus juxta se 
positis videatur armatum hoc animal Baby- 
Soussa.” — Piso, Appendix to Bont%us,p. 61. 

Baboo, s. Beng. and Hind. BCtbu, 
Properly a -fcerm of respect attached to 
a name, like Master or Mr., and 
formerly applied in some parts of 
iffindustan to certain persons of dis- 
tinction.^ Its application as a term of 
respect is now almost or altogether 
confined to Bower Bengal (though 
0. P. Bro-wn states that it is also used 
in S. India for ‘ Sir, My lord, your 
Honour’). In Bengal and elsewhere, 
among Anglo-Indians, it is often used 
with a slight savour of disparagement, 
as characterizing a superficially culti- 
vated, but too often effeminate, Bengali. 
And from the extensive employment 
of the class, to which the term was 
applied as a title, in the capacity of 
clerks in English offices, the word ha^ 
come often to signify ‘ a native clerk 
who -writes EngHsh,’ 

1782. “ Cantoo Bahoo ” appears as a sub- 
scriber to a famine fund at Madras for 200 
bicea Kupees.— Gazette, Oct. 12. 

1803. . . Calling on Mr. Neave I foun 
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there Baboo Dheep Narrahi, brother to 
Oodit Narrain, Hajah at Benaress.’" — Lord 
Valeiitia’s TvaveU^ i. 112. 

1824. “ . . . the immense convent-like 
mansion of some of the more wealthy Ba- 
boos. . — JBCeheVi i. 31, ed. 1844. 

1834. “The Baboo and other Tales, 
descriptive of Society in India.” Smith 
and Elder, London. (By Augustus Prinsep.) 

1850. “If instruction were sought for 
from them (the Mahommedan historians) . . 
we should no longer hear ^Dombastic 
Baboos, enjoying under our Government 
the highest degree of personal liberty . . . 
rave about i)atriotism, and the degradation 
of their present liosition.” — Sir H. M. 
Elliot, Orig. Preface to Mahom. Historians 
of India, in Dowson’s ed. I. xxii. 

G. 1866. 

“But Pd sooner be robbed by a tall man 
who showed me a yard of steel, 

Than be fleeced by a sneaking Baboo, 
with a peon and badge at his heel.” 

Sir A, C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 

1873. “The pliable, plastic, receptive 
Baboo of Bengal eagerly avails himself of 
this system (of English ' education), partly 
from a servile wish to please the Sahib 
logue, and partly from a desire to obtain a 
Government appointment. ” — Fraser^ s Mag., 
August, 209. 

N.B. — In Java and the farther East 
habu means a nurse or female servant 
(Javanese word). 

Babool, s. Hind, habtll, babuTiiMovi^ 
often mis-]prononnced babul, as in two 
quotations below) ; also called Tctkar. 
A thorny mimosa common in most 
parts of India except the Malabar 
coast ; the Acacia arabica, Willd. The 
Bhils use the gum as food. 

1666. “L’eau de Vie de ce Pais .... 
qu’on y boit ordinairement, est faicte de 
jagre ou sucre noir, qu’on met dans de I’eau 
avec de I’ecorce de I’arbre Baboul, pour y 
donner quelque force, et ensuite on les dis- 
tile ensemble.” — Thevenot, v. 50. ^ 

1780. “ Price Current. Counti'y Produce • 
Bable Trees, large, 5 pc. each tree.” — 
Hickey^ s Bengal Gazette, April 29. 

1824. “ Bampoor is . . . chiefly remark- 

able for the sort of fortification which sur- 
rounds it. This is a high thick hedge . . . 
of bamboos . . . faced on the outside by a 
formidable underwood of cactus and ba- 
bool.” — Heher, ed. 1844, i. 290. 

1849. “Look at that great tract from 
Deesa to the Hala mountains. It is all 
sand ; sometimes it has a little ragged cloth- 
ing of babul, or milk-bush.” — Di'y Leaves 
from Young Egypt, 1. 

Baboon, s. This, no doubt comes 
to us through the Italian babuino ; but 
it is probable that the latter word is 
a corruption of Pers. maimUn, ‘ a 
baboon or monkey,’ a word which also 


occurs in Italian under the more direct 
form of maimone, in gatto-maimone, 

‘ cat-monkey ’ or rather ‘ monkey-oat.’ 

Bacanore and Barcelore, nn.pp. 
Two ports of Oanara often coupled 
together in old narratiyes, but wmch 
have entirely disappeared from modem 
maps and books of navigation, inso- 
much that it is not quite easy to 
indicate their precise position. 

But it would seem that Bacanore, Ma- 
layal. Vahhanur, is the place called in 
Canarese BdrTmr, the Barcoor-pettah of 
some maps, in lat. 13° 28 J'. This was 
the site of a very old and important 
city, ‘ ‘ the capital of the J ain Mngs of 
Tulava .... and subsequently a 
stronghold of the Yijiyanagar Bajas.” 
— Imp. Gazet. 

Also that Barcelore is a Port, corrup- 
tion of Basrur. It must have stood 
immediately below the ‘ Barsilur 
Peak’ of the Admiralty charts, and 
was apparently identical with, or near to, 
the place called Seroor in Scott’s Map 
of the Madras Presidency, in about 
lat. 13° 56'. 

c. 1330. “Thence (from Hannaur) the 
traveller came to Basarur, a small city. . . .” 
— Abulfeda, in Gildemeisier, 184. 

c. 1843. “The first town of Mulaibar 
that we visited was Abu-Sarur, which is 
small, situated on a great estuary, and 
abounding in coco-nut trees. . . . Two days 
after our departure from that town we 
arrived at Fakanur, which is large, and 
situated on an estuary. One sees there an 
abundance of sugar-cane, such as has no 
equal in that country.” — Ibn Batuta, iv, 
77-78. 

c. 1420. “ Duas praeterea ad maritimas 

urbes, alteram Pachamuriam . . . nomine, 
XX diebus transiit.” — Conti, in Poggius de 
Var. Fort. iv. 

1501. “Bacamit,” for Bacanur, is named 
in Amerigo Vespucci’s letter, giving an ac- 
count of Da Gama’s discoveries, first pub- 
lished by Baldelli Boni, II Milicme, pp. liii. 
seqq. 

1516. '‘Passing further forward . . . . 
along the coast, there are two little rivers 
on which stand two places, the one called 
Bacanor, and the other Bracalor, belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Narsyngua and the 
province of Tolinate.* And in them is 
much good rice grown round about these 
places, and this is loaded in many foreign 
shills and in many of Malabar. . . — Bar- 

bosa, in Lisbon Coll. 294, 

1548. “ The Port of the Biver of Bar- 

calor pays 500 loads (of rice as tribute).” — 
Botelho, Tombo, 246. 

1552. “Having dispatched ihis vessel, 
^ i.6. Tulu-nada, Tuluva or S. Canara. 
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he (V. da Gama) turned to follow his 
voyage, desiring to erect the padrao (votive 
illar) of which we have spoken ; and not 
nding a place that ]^leased him better, he 
erected one on certain islets joined (as it 
were) to the land, giving it the name of 
Sancta Maria, whence those islands are now 
called Saint Mary’s Isles, standing between 
Eacanor and Baticala, two notable places on 
that coast.”— jDc Barros, I. iv. 11. 

“ . . , the city Onor, capital of the 
kingdom, Batical4, Bendor, Bracelor, Ba- 
canor.” — Ih. I., ix. 1. 

1726. “In Barseloor or Basseloor have 
we still a factory ... a little south of 
Basseloor lies Baquanoor and the little 
Biver Vier .” — ValentijUi v. (Malabar) 6. 

1727. “ The next town to the Southward 
of Batcicola is Barceloar, standing on the 
Banks of a broad Biver about 4 Miles from 
the Sea. . . . The Dutch ha^^e a Bactory 
here, only to bring up Bice for their Garrisons 
• . . . Baccanoar and Molkey lie between 
Barceloar and Mangalore, both having the 
benefit of Bivers to export the large quanti- 
ties of Bice that the Fields produce.” — 
A. Ham. i. 284-5. 

1780. “St. Mary’s Islands lie along the 
coast N. and S. as far as off the river of 
Bacanor, or Callianpoor, being about 6 
leagues ... In lat. IS" 50' N., 5 leagues 
from Bacanor, runs the river Barsalor.” — 
Bunn’s H. Directory, 5th ed. 105. 

1814. ‘ ‘ Barcelore, now frequently called 
Cundapore.”— Forces, Or. Mem. iv. 109, also 
113. ’ 

Backdore, s. H. hag --dor (‘bridle- 
cord ’) ; a halter or lea din g rein. 

^ Backsee. Sea Hind, haksl. Nau- 
tical ‘ aback,’ from which it has been 
formed {Roehuch). 

^ Badega, n.p. The Tamil Vadagar, 
i.e. ‘ Northerners.’ 'Eie name has at 
least two specific applications : 

a. To the Telugu people who in- 
Yaded the Tamil country from the 
kingdom of Yijayanagara (the Bisnaga 
or Narsinga of the Portuguese and old 
travellers, qq. v.) during the later 
middle ages, but especially in the 16th 
century. This word first occurs in the 
letters of St. Prancis Xavier (1544), 
whose Parava converts on the Tinne- 
velly Coast were much oppressed by 
these people. The Badega language of 
Lucena, and other writers regarding 
that time, is the Telugu. 

The Badagas of St. Pr. Xavier’s 
;toe were in fact the emissaries of the 
Nayaka rulers of Madura, using vio- 
lence to exact tribute for those rulers, 
whilst the Portuguese had conferred 
on the Paravas “the somewhat dange- 


rous privilege of being Portuguese sub- 
jects.” See Caldwell’s H. of Tinnevelly, 
69 seqq. 

^ 1544. “ Ego ad Comorinum Promonto- 
rium contendo eoque naviculas deduco xx. 
cibariis onustas, ut miseris illis subveniam 
Neophytis, qui Bagadarum (read Bada- 

f arum) acerrimorum Christiani nominis 
ostium terrore perculsi, relictis vicis, in 
desertas insulas se abdiderunt.” — S. F. Xav. 
Epistt. i. vi. ed. 1677. 

1572. “ Gens est in regno Bisnagae quos 
Badagas vocant.” — E. Acosta, 4. h. 

1737. “ In eS. parte missionis Carnatensis 
in qua. Telougou, ut aiunt, lingua viget, seu 
inter Badagos, quinque annos versatus sum; 
neque quamdiu viguerunt vires ab ilM dilec- 
tissima, et sanctissima Missione Puclecherium 
veni.” — In Norhert, iii. 230. 

1875. “ Mr. C. P. Brown informs me 
that the early French missionaries in the 
Guntur country wrote a vocabulary ‘ de la 
langue Talenga, dite vulgairement le Ba- 
dega.’ ” — Bp. Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar. 
Intr. p. 33. ' 

b. To one of the races occupying the 
Nilgiri Hills, speaking an old (Sanarese 
dialect, and being apparently a Cana- 
rese colony, long separated from the 
parent stock.— (See Bp. Caldwell’s 
Grammar, 2nd ed., pp. 34, 125, &c.) 
The name of these people is usually in 
English corruijted to Burghers (q.v.) 

Badgeer, s. Pers. had-glr, ‘ wind- 
catch.’ ^ An arrangement acting as a 
windsail to bring the wind down into a 
house ; it is common in Persia, and in 
Sind. ’ 

1298. “ The heat is tremendous (at 

Hormus) and on that account the houses 
are built with ventilators (ventiers) to catch 
the wind. These ventilators are placed on 
the side from which the wind comes, and 
they bring the wind down into the house to 
cool it.’* — Marco Polo, ii. 450. 

1817. 

“ The wind- tower on the Emir’s dome 
Can hardly win a breath from heaven.” 

Moore, Fireworshippers. 
1872. “ , . . Badgirs or windcatchers. 
You see on every roof these diminutive 
screens of wattle and dab, forming acute 
angles with the hatches over which they 
project. Some are moveable, so as to be 
turned to the S.W. between March and the 
end of July, when the monsoon sets in from 
that quarter. ’’—Barton’s Revisited, 254. 

1881. “ A number of square turrets 

stick ^ up all over the town ; these are 
11 ventilators, open sometimes to 

ml the winds, sometimes only to one or 
two, and divided inside like the flues of a 
gr^t chimney, either to catch the draught, 
^ to carry it to the several rooms below, — 
Pioneer Mail, March 8th. 
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Badjoe, Bajoo, s. Tlie Malay 
jacket; Mai. haju. 

1784. “ Over this they wear the badjoo, 

which resembles a morning gown, open at 
the neck, but fastened close at the wrist, 
and half-way up the arm.” — MarsderOs H. 
of Sumatra, 2d ed. 44, 

1878. “The general Malay costume , . . 
consists of an inner vest, having a collar to 
button tight round the neck, and the baju, 
or jacket, often of light coloured dimity, 
for undress. ” — McNair, 147. 

1883. “ They wear above it a short- 

sleeved jacket, the baju, beautifully made, 
and often very tastefully decorated in fine 
needlework.” — Bird, Golden Chersonese, 
139. 

Bael, s. Hind, hel, Makr. hail, 
from Sansk. vilva, the Tree and Pruit 
of Aegle marmelos (Correa), or ‘ Bengal 
Quince,’ as it is sometimes called, after 
the name {Marmelos de Bencjuala) given 
it by Garcia de Orta, wIlo first described 
tbe yirtnes of this fruit in the treat- 
ment of dysentery, &c. These are 
noticed also by P. Yincenzo Maria and 
others, and have always been familiar 
in India. Yet they do not apjpear to 
have attracted serious attention in 
Europe till about the year 1850. It is 
a small tree, a native of various parts 
of India. The dried fruit is now 
imported into England. — (See Hanlury 
and Fluchiger, 116.) The shelly rind 
of the hel is in the Punjab made into 
carved snu:ffi-boxes for sale to the 
Afghans. 

1563. “And as I knew that it was called 
beli in Bagaim, I enquired of those native 
physicians which was its proper name, 
cirifole or heli, and they told me that 
cirifole [kri^halal was the physician’s name 
for it. . . ” — Garcia De O., ff. 221^., 222. 

1631. Jac. Bontius describes the bel as 
malum cydonium (i.e. a quince), and speaks 
of its pulp as good for dysentery and for 
the cholerae immamem orgasmum. — Lib. vi. 
cap. viii. 

1672. “The Bili plant grows to no 
greater height than that of a man,* all 
thorny . . . the fruit in size and hardness, 
and nature of rind, resembles a pomegra- 
nate, dotted over the surface with little dark 
spots equally distributed. . . . With the 
fruit they make a decoction, which is a 
most efiS-cacious remedy for dysenteries or 
fluxes, proceeding from excessive heat. . . ” 
— JP. Vincenzo, 353. 

1879. “ . . . On this plain you will see 
a large bfel-tree, and on it one big bel- 
fruit.” — Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 140. 

Bafta, s. A kind of calico, made 


especially at Baroch; from the Pers. 
hdfta, ‘woven.’ The old Baroch haf-- 
tas seem to have been fine goods. 
Nothing is harder than to find intelli- 
gible explanations of the distinction 
between the numerous varieties of 
cotton stuffs formerly exported from 
India to Europe under a stiU greater 
variety of names ; names and trade 
being generally alike obsolete. Baftas 
however survived in the Tariffs till 
recently. 

1698. “ There is made great store of 

Cotton Linnen of diners sort . . . Boffetas.” 
— Linschoten, p. 18. 

1612. “Baftas or white Callicos, from 
twentie to fortie Boyals^the corge.^^ — Copt. 
Saris in Purchas, i. 347. 

1638. “ . . . tisserans qui y font cette 

sorte de toiles de cotton, que Ton appelle 
baftas, qui sont les plus fines de toutes 
celles qui se font dans la Prouince de 
Guzar atta. ” — Mandelsl o, 128. 

_ 1653. “ Baftas est un nom Indien qui 

signifie des toilles fort serr^es de cotton, les- 
quelles la pluspart viennent de Baroche, 
ville du Boyaume de Guzerat, apj)artenant 
au Grand Mogol.” — De la B. le Gouz, 515. 

1666. “ The Baftas, or Calicuts painted 

red, blue, and black, are carried white to 
Agra and Amadahad, in regard those cities 
are nearest the places where the Indigo is 
made that is us’d in colouring.” — Tavernier, 
(E. T.) p. 127. 

1672. “ Broach Baftas, broad . and 

narrow.” — Fryer, 86. 

1727. “ The Baroach Baftas are famous 

throughout all India, the country loroducing 
the best Cotton in the World.” — A. Hamil- 
ton, i. 144. 

1875. In the Calcutta Tariff valuation 
of this year we find Piece Goods, Cotton : 
* ^ 

Baftahs, score, 30rs. 

It is curious to find this word now 
current on Lake Nyanza. The burial 
of King Mtesa’s mother is spoken of : 

1883. “ The chiefs half filled the nicely- 

padded coffin with bufta (bleached calico 
. . . after that the corpse and then the 
cof&n was filled up with more bufta.” . . . 
In Gh, Missy, Intelligencer, x.s., viii. p. 543. 

Bahar, s. Arab, hahdr, Malayal. 
hhdram, from Sanskt. hJidra,^ ‘ a load.’ 
A weight used in large trading^ trans- 
actions; it varied much in different 
localities ; and though the name is of 
Indian origin it was naturalised by the 
Arabs, and carried by them to the far 
East, being found in use, when the 
Portuguese arrived in those seas, at 
least as far as the Moluccas. In the 
Indian islands the hahdr is generally 

n 2 


* This is incorrect. 
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reckoned as e^nal to 3 peeiils, (q.v.; 
or 400 lbs. avoirdupois. But there was 
a (Afferent hah dr in use for di:fferent 
articles ^ of merchandize ; or, rather, 
each article had a sj^ecial surplus allow- 
ance in weighing, which practically 
made a different hahdr (see Picota) 


• • : “and begged him to send to 
j his Lord a bagar of cinnamon, 
and another of clove .... for sample " 
\a Tiiostra). — Roteiro de V. da Gama, 78. 

1506. “ In Cananor.el suo He si h zentil, 

e qui nasce zz. (t.e., zewi&pi or ‘ginger’)? 
ma li zz. pochi e non cusi boni come quelli 
de Colcut, e suo peso si chiama baar, che 
sono K. (Cantari) 4 da Lisbona. ” — Itelazione 
di Leonardo Co* Masser^ 26. 

1510. “If the merchandise about which 
they treat be spices, they deal by the hahar, 
which bahar weighs three of our cantari A — 
V'avihema, p. 170. 

“ J* (Malacca) has got such a quan- 
tity of gold, that the great merchants do 
n(^ estimate their iDroperty, nor reckon 
otherwise than by haliars of gold, which 
are 4 quintals to each bahar. ’’—jBarJosa, 
1^0. 

1662.^ “300 baharesof pepper.”— Caston- 
Mda, u. SOI. Correa writes bares, as does 
also Couto. 

contains 

20 faragolas, and 5 maunds more of picota: 
thus the baar, with its picota, contains 20^ 
fara 9 olas. . . A—A. JSTunes, 6. 

c. 1569. “After this I saw one that would 
have given a barre of Pepper, which is two 
Quintals and a halfe, for a little Measure of 
water, and he could not have it.”— C. Brede- 
ricke in HaU. ii. 358. 

Sunda weigheth 330 
catten of China.” — Linschoten, 34. 

1606. “ . their came in his company a 
Portugall Souldier, which; brought a ^r- 
to the Gouernor of 
Mamlha, to trade with vs, and likewise to 
glue John Rogers for his pains a Bahar of 
Clones. —M\ddleton^s Voyage, D. 2. 6. 

1613. “Porque os naturaes na quelle 
^mpo possuyao muy tos bares de ouro ”— 
Godmho de Eredia, 4 v, 

Pakaudur, s. Hind. Bahadur, ‘ a 
kero, or champion.’ It is a title ajOIxed 
cmnmonly to the names of European 
officers in Indian documents, or when 
spoken of ceremoniously by natives 
( e.^. Jones Sahib Bahadur in 
which use it may be compared Wth 
the “ gallant officer =” of Parhamentarv 
coimtesy, or the Ilhistrissimo Signore 
of the Itahans. It was conferred as a 
1 ^^^our by the Great Mogul 
and by other native princes. Thus it 
was particularly aiffiected to the end of 


his life by Hyder Ali, to whom it had 
been given by the Eaja of Mysore (see 
quotation from John Lindsay below). 
Bahadur, and Sirdar Bahddttr are also 
the official titles of members of the 2nd 
and 1st classes respectively of the 
Order of British India, established for 
native officers of the army in 1837. 

As conferred by the court of Dehli 
the usual gradation of titles was (as- 
cending):—!. Bahadur; 2. Bahadur 
Jang; 3. Bahadur ud-Daulah; 4. Ba- 
hadur ul-Mu2h. At Hyderabad they 
had also Bahadur ul-Umrd {^Kirlcpa- 
trick, in Tippod‘s Letters, 3o4). 

In Anglo-Indian colloquial parlance 
the word denotes a haughty or pompous 
personage, exercising his brief autho- 
nty with a strong sense of his own 
nnportance , a don rather than a swag- 
gerer. Thackeray, who derived from 
his Indian birth and connexions a 
humorous felicity in the use of Anglo- 
Indian expressions, has not omitted 
this serviceable word. In that brilliant 
burlesque, the Memoirs of Major Ga- 
Imgan, we have the Mahratta traitor 
Boha^iee Bahaud&r. It is said also that 
^^•Jp9,nning’s malicious wit bestowed 
on Sir John Malcolm, who was not 
less great as a talker than as a soldier 
and statesman, the title, not included 
m the Great Moguls repertory, of Ba- 
hauder Jaw.* 

Bahadur is one of the terms which 
the hosts of Chingiz Khan brought 
mth them from the Mongol Steppes. 
& the Mongol genealogies we find 
X esugaiEct/z.^zc^w?" , the father of Chingiz 
and many more. Subutai Bahadur, 
one of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
^.P^thern Eussia, twice to that of 
Is orthern China ! In Sanang Setzen’s 
poetical annals of the Mongols, as ren- 
dered by I. J. Schmidt, the word is 
■^tten whence in Eussian 

Bogatir still survives, as a memento 
probably of the Tartar domination, 
meaning ‘ a hero or champion.* It 
occ^s often in the old Eussian epic 
ballads in this sense; and is also ap- 
plied to Samson of the Bible. It 
occjms in a Eussian chronicler as early 
as 1240. but in application to Mongol 


Wellesley’s table, Maior Malcolm 
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leaders. In PoHsIl it is found as Bo- 
liatyr, and in Hungarian as Bator , — 
tMs last being in fact the popular 
Mongol pronunciation of Bagliatur, 
In Turki also this elision of the 
guttural extends to the spelling, and 
the word becomes Bdtur, as we find it 
in the dictionaries of Yambery and 
Payet de Courteille. In Manchu also 
the word takes the form of Baturu, 
expressed in Chinese characters as Pa- 
the Kirghiz has it as Batyr; 
the Altai-Tataric as Paattyr, and other 
dialects eyen as Magathyr, But the 
singular history of the word is not yet 
entirely told. Benfey' ha’s suggested 
that the word originated in Sanskrit 
hhaga-dliara ( ‘ happiness-j)ossessmg’).f 
But the late lamented Prof. A. Schief- 
ner, who fayoured us with a note on 
the subject, was strongly of opinion 
that the word was rather a corruption 
through dissimulation of the con- 
sonant,*’ of the Zend haglia-^ptdJira, 
^Son of God,’ and thus but another 
form of the famous term FagTifur, by 
which 'the old Persians rendered the 
Chinese Tien-tsz^ (‘Son of Heayen’), 
appl 3 ring it to the Emperor of Chiaa.t 
1280-1290. In an eccentric Persian poem, 
purposely stuffed with Mongol expressions, 
written by Purbahai Jami in praise of 
Arghun Khan of Persia, of which Hammer 
has given a German translation, we have 
the following : — 

“ The Great Kaan names thee his JJlugh- 
Bitekchl [Great Secretary], 

Seeing thou art hiteJcchi and Behadir to 
boot ; 

O Well-beloved, the yarllgh [rescript] that 
thou dost issue is obeyed 
By Turk and Mongol, by Persian, Greek, 
and Barbarian ! ” 

^ Gesch. der Gold. Horde, 461. 

c. 1400. “I ordained that every Ameer 
who should reduce a Kingdom, or defeat an 
army, should be exalted by three things ; 
bjr a title of honour, by the Tugh (Yak’s 
tail standard], and by the JSfakkdra [great 
kettle drum] ; and should be dignified 
by the title of Bahaudur.” — Timour's Insti- 
tutes, 283 ; see also 291-293. 

1404. “ E elles le dixeron q aquel era uno 
de los valietes e Bahadures q'en el linage 
del Sefior auia.” — Clavijo, f. 34. 

E el home q este haze e mas vino beue 
dizen que es Bahadur, que dizen elles por 
homem rezio.” — ^Do. f. 46 v. 

1407. “ The Prince mounted, escorted by 
a troop of Bahadurs, who were always about 


* See Chinese Recorder, 1S76, vii. 324, and Kova- 
lefski’s Mongol Dust. No. 1058. 
t Orient und, Occident, i. 137. 

$ See s. v. Faghfur : also Marco JPolo, 2nd ed. 
ii. 131. 


his person.” — AhdurrazzdPs Hist, in Hot. et 
JExt. xiv. 126. 

1536. (As a proper name) ‘ ‘ Ita^ ille poten- 
tissimus Bex Badur, Indiae universae terror, 
a quo nonulli regnu Pori maximi quodam 
regis teneri affirmant. . . .” — Letter from 
John III. of Bortugal, to Pope Paul III. 

Hardly any native name occurs more 
frequently in the Portuguese Hist, of 
India than this of Badur — ^yiz., Baha- 
dur Shah the warlike and powerful 
king of (luzerat (1526-1537), killed in 
a fray which closed an interview with 
the Viceroy, Nuno da Ounha, at Biu. 

We have said that the title Behauder 
(Bahadur) was one by which Hyder AJi 
of Mysore was commonly known in his 
day. Thus in the two next quota- 
tions : 

1781. “Sheikh Hussein upon the guard 
tells me that our army has beat the Behau- 
der \i.e. Hyder Ali]’ and that peace was 
making. Another sepoy in the afternoon 
tells us that the Behauder had destroyed 
our army, and was besieging Madras.” — 
Captivity of Hon. John Lindsay, in Lives of 
Lindsays, iii. 296. 

1800. “ One lac of Behaudry pagodas.” — 
Wellington, i. 148. 

1801. “Thomas, who was much in liquor, 
now turned round to his sovowrs, and said — 
* Could any one have stopi^ed Sahib Bahau- 
door at this gate but one month ago ? ’ ‘No, 

no,’ replied they ; on which ” — Skinner, 

Mil. Mem. i. 236. 

1876. “ Beverencing at the same time 
bravery, dash, and boldness, and loving their 
freedom, they (the Kirghiz) were always 
ready to follow the standard of any batyr, 
or hero .... who might appear on the 
stage.” — Schuyler’s Turkestan, i. 33. 

1878. “ Peacock feathers for some of the 
subordinate officers, a yellow jacket for the 
successful general, and the bestowal of the 
Manchoo title of Baturu, or ‘Brave,’ on 
some of the most distinguished brigadiers, 
are probably all the honours which await 
the return of a triumphal army. The re- 
ward which fell to the share of ‘Chinese 
Gordon ’ for the part he took in the sup- 
pression of the Taiping rebellion was a yel- 
low jacket, and the title of Baturulaa^ lately 
been bestowed on Mr. Mesny for years of 
faithful service against the rebels in the pro- 
vince of Kweichow.” — Saturday Review, 
Aug. 10, p. 182. 

,, “ There is nothing of the great 

bahawder about him.” — Athenceum, No. 
2670, p. 851. 

1879. “This strictly prohibitive Procla- 
mation is issued by the Provincial Admini- 
strative Board of Likim .... and Chang, 
Brevet- Provincial Judge, chief of the Eoo- 
chow Likim Central Office, Taot’ai for 
special service, and Bat’uru with the title 
of ‘Awe-inspiring Brave.’ ” — ^Transl. of Pro- 
cla/mation against the cultivation of the Poppy 
in Eoochow, July, 1879. 
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Baikree, s. Tlie BomlDay name for 
tlie Barking‘-deer, q. y. It is Guza- 
ratl hekri ; and, acc. to Jerdon, Malir. 
hehra or hehar^ but tbis is not in Moles- 
wortb’s Diet. 

1879. ‘ ‘ Any one who has shot haikri on 
the spurs of the Ghats can tell how it is pos- 
sible unerringly to mark down these little 
beasts, taking up their position for the day 
in the early dawn.” — Overl. Times of India, 
Suppt. May 12, 76. 

Bajra. Hind, hdjra and hafrl {Be-- 
nicillaria spicata, Willden.). One of 
the tall millets forming a dry crop in 
naany parts of India. Porbes calls it 
bahjeree {Or. Mem. ii. 406). 

1844. “The ground (at Maharajpore) 
was generally covered with bajree, full 5 or 
6 feet high .” — Lord BUenborough in Ind. 
Admin. 414. 

Bakir-khani, s. A kind of cake, 
almost exactly resembling pie-crust, 
said to owe its name to its inventor 
Bdhir Khan. 

Balaehong', Blachong, s. Malay 
halCiclidn. The characteristic condi- 
ment of the Indo-Chinese and Malayan 
races, composed of prawns, sardines, 
and other small fish, allowed to fer- 
ment in a heap, and then mashed up 
with salt. Marsden calls it ‘ a species 
of caviare,’ which is hardly fair to ca- 
viare. It is the ngdpi of the Burmese, 
and trasi of the Javanese, and is proba- 
bly, as Crawfurd says, the Homan 
garum. One of us, who has witnessed 
^e process of preparing ngdpi on the 
island of Negrais, is almost disposed to 
agree with the Yenetian Gasparo Balbi 
(1583), who says, “he would rather 
smell a dead dog, to say nothing of 
eating it” (f. 125 v). But when this 
experience is absent it may be more 
tolerable. 

1688. Dampier writes it Balachauu, ii. 28. 

1727. Banhasay is famous for making 
Ballichang, a Bauce made of dried 
Shrimps, Cod-pepper, Salt, and a Sea- 
weed or Grass, all well mixed and beaten 
up to the Consistency of thick Mustard.”— 
A. Kamilton, ii. 194. 

The same author, in speaking of Pegu, 
the like sauce Brock (44), which was 
probably the Talain name. It appears also 
in Sonnerat under the form Prox (ii. 305). 

1784. “ Blachang . . is esteemed a grkt 
dehcacy among the Malays, and is by them 
exported to the west of India. ... It is a 
species of caviare, and is^extremelyjoffensive 
and disgusting to persons who are not accus- 
tomed to it.”— H. of Sumatra, 
2nd ed. 57* 


1883. “ . . . blachang — a Malay prepa- 
ration much relished by European lovers of 
decomposed cheese. . — Bio'd, Golden Cher- 

sonese, 96. 

Balaghaut, used as n.p.; Pers. laid, 
‘above,’ Hind. Mahr.,\<feo., ghat, ‘a 
pass,’ — the country ‘ above the passes,’ 
i.e. above the passes over the range of 
mountains which we call the “Western 
Ghauts ” (see Ghauts). The mistaken 
idea that glidt means ‘ mountains ’ 
causes Porbes to give a nonsensical 
explanation, cited below. The expres- 
sion may be illustrated by the old 
Scotch phrases regarding “ below and 
above the Pa'ss ” of so and so ; imply- 
ing Lowlands and Highlands. 

c. 1562. “All these things were brought 
by the Moors, who traded in pepper which 
they brought from the hills where it grew, 
by land in Bisnega, and Balagate,and Cam- 
bay.” — Correa of Ld. Stanley, p. 344. 

1563. “ It. Let us get on horseback and go 
for a ride ; and as we go you shall tell me 
what is the meaning of Jsizamosha, for you 
often speak to me of such a person. 

“0. I will tell you now that he is a King 
in the Bagalate (misprint for Balagate), 
whose father I have often attended medi- 
cally, and the son himself sometimes. Prom 
him I have received from time to time more 
than 12,000 pardaos; and he offered me a 
salary of 40,000 pardaos if I would visit him 
for so many months every year, but I 
would not accept.” — Garcia de Orta, i. 33v. 

1598. “This high land on the toppe is 
very flatte and good to build upon, called 
Balagatte.” — Linschoten, 20. 

„ “ Ballagate, that is to say, above 

the hill, for Balia is above, and Gate is a 
hill. . f^^Ibid. 49. 

1614. “The coast of Coromandel, Bala- 
gatt or Telingana.”— 5aws6w9’2/, i. 301. 

1666. “ Balagate est une des riches 
Provinces du Grand Mogol. . . EUe est 
au midi de celle de Candich.” — Thevenot. v. 
216. 

1673. “ . . opening the ways to Baligaot, 
that Merchants might with safety bring 
down their Goods to Port.” — Fryer, 78. 

C; 1760, “ The Ball-a-gat Mountains, 
which are extremely high, and so called 
from Bal, mountain, and gatt, flat [!], be- 
cause one part of them affords large and 
delicious plains on their summit, little 
known to Europeans.” — Grose, i. 231. 

This is nonsense, but the following 
are also absurd misdescriptions : — 

1805, “Bala G-haut, the higher or upper , 
Gaut or Ghaut, a range of mountains so 
c^ed to distinguish them from the Payen 
Ghauts, the lower Ghauts or Passes,*^’ — 
Diet, of Woi'ds used in E. Indies, 28. 

1813. “ In some parts this tract is called 
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the Balla-Graut, or high motintains ; to dis- 
tinguish them from the lower Gaut," nearer 
the sea.” — Forhes, Or. Mem. i. 206. 

Balasore, n. p, A town and dis- 
trict of Orissa ; the site of one of the 
earliest English factories in the ^ ‘ Bay ” 
(q.Y.)j established in 1642, and then 
an important seaport. Supposed to be 
properly BaZesvara. 

1676. 

“When in the vale of Balaser I fought. 

And from Bengal the captive Monarch 
brought.” 

Dry den, Aurungzehe, ii. 1. 

1727. “The Sea-shore of Balasore being 
very low, and the Depths of Water very 
gradual from the Strand, make Ships in 
Ballasore Boad keep a good Distance from 
the Shore ; for in 4 or 5 Fathoms, they ride 
3 Leagues off.” — A. Ham. i. 397. 

Balass, s. A kind of ruby, or rather 
a rose-red spinelle. This is not an 
Anglo-lmdian word, but it is a word 
of Asiatic origin, occurring frequently 
in old travellers. It is a corruption 
oiBalaklisln, a popular form of 
sln, because these rubies came from 
the famous mines on the Upper 
Oxus, in one of the districts subject to 
Badakhshan. 

c. 1350. “ The mountains of Badakhshan 
have given their name to the Badakhshi 
ruby, vulgarly called af-Balakhsh.” — Ihn 
Batuta, iii. 59, 394. 

1404. ‘ ‘ Tenia (Tamerlan) vest ido vna ropa 
et vn pailo de seda raso sin lavores e e la 
cabega tenia vn sombrero blaco alto con un 
Balaz en cima e con aljofar e piedras.” — 
Clavijo, f . 44. 

1516. “ These balasses are found in Bala- 
xayo, which is a kingdom of the mainland 
near Pegu and Bengal.” — Barbosa, 213. 

This is very bad geography for Barbosa, 
who is usually^ accurate and judicious, but 
it is surpassed in much later days. 

1581. “I could never understand from 
whence those that be called Balassi come.” 
— CcBsar Frederike in Hakl. ii. 372, 

1611. ‘ ‘ Of Ballace Bubies little and great, 
good and bad, there are single two thousand 
pieces ” (in Akbar’s treasury). — Ha%eldns in 
Fwrchas, i. 217. 

1653. “Les Boyaumes de Pegou, d’oh 
viennent les rubis balets,” — De laBoullo^ye- 
le-Gouz, 126. 

1673. “ The last sort is called a Ballace 

Buby, which is not in so much esteem as the 
SpineU, because it is not so well coloured.” 
— Fryer, 215. 

1681. . . . “ay ciertos balaxes, que 
Uaman candidos, que son como los ma- 
mantes.” — Martinez de la Puente, 12, 


* Pa'ini-gTiat ; see Payenghaut. 


1689. “ The Balace Buby is supposed by 

some to have taken its name from Palatium, 
or Palace .... the most probable Conjec- 
ture is that of Marcus Paulus Yenetus, that 
it is borrow’d from the Country, where they 
are found in greatest Plentie. , . .” — Oving- 
ton, 588. 

Balcony, s. Not an Anglo-Indian 
word, but sometimes regarded as of 
Oriental origin; a thing more than 
doubtful. The etymology alluded to 
by Mr. Schuyler and by the lamented 
William Gill in the quotations below, 
is not new, though we know not who 
first suggested it. Neither do we know 
whether the word balagani, which Er- 
man {Tr. in Siberia, E. T. i. 115) tells 
us is the name given to the wooden 
booths at the Nijnei Fair, be the same 
Persian word or no. Both Wedgwood 
and Littre connect balcony^ wim the 
word which appears in English as balk, 
and with the Italian balco, ‘ a scafiold- 
ing’ and the like, also used for ‘a 
box’ at the play. Balco, as well as 
jpalco, is a form occurring in early 
Italian. Thus Franc, da Buti, com- 
menting on Dante (1385-87) says: 
“ Balco 4 luogo alto done si monta e 
scende.” Hence naturally would be 
formed balcone, which we have in Giov. 
Villani, in Boccaccio and in Petrarch. 

Manuzzi (Fbca&o?arfo It.) defines bal- 
cone B.s=flnestra (?). 

It may be noted as to the modern 
pronunciation that whilst ordinary 
mortals (including among verse- 
writers Scott and Lockhart, Tennyson 
and Hood) accent the word as a dactyl 
{baled np), the erSme de la erSme, if we 
are not mistaken, makes it, or did in 
the last generation make it, as Oowper 
does below, an amphibrach {bdlconp ) : 
“Xanthus his name with those of 
heavenly birth. But called Scamander 
by the sons of earth ! ” 

c. 1348. E al continuo v’era pieno di beUe 
donne a’ balconi.” — Giov. Yillani, x. 132-4. 

c. 1340-50. 

“ II figliuol di Latona avea gik nove 
Volte guardato dal balcon sovrano, 

Per quella, ch’alcun tempo mosse 
I suoi sospir, ed or gli altrui commove in 
vano.” 

Petrarca. Bime, Pte. i. Sonn. 35, 
ed. Pisa, 1805. 

e. 1340-50. 

“ Ma si com’ uom talor che piange, a parte 
Vede cosa che gli occhi, e ’Icor alletta, 
Cos! colei per ch’io son in prigione 
Standosi ad un balcone, 

Che fh sola a’ suoi di cosa perfetta 
Cominciai a mirar con tale desio 
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Che me stesso, e ’1 rnio mal pose in oblfo : 

I ’em in terra, e ’i cor mio in Paradise.” 

Id. Rime, Pte. ii. Canzone 4. 

1667. “ And be it further enacted, That 
in the Pront of all Houses, hereafter to be 
erected in any such Streets as by Act of 
Common Council shall be declared to be 
Hi^h Streets, Balconies Pour Foot broad 
with Rails and Bars of Iron . . . shall be 

placed ’’—Act 19 Car. II., cap. 3, 

sect. 13. (Act for Rebuilding the City of 
London). 


1783. 

“ At Pdmonton his loving wife 
Prom the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wond’ring much 
To see how he did ride. ” 

John Gilpin. 

1805- 

“ Por from the lofty balcony, 

Rung trumpet, snalm and psaltery.” 

Lay of the LaU Minstrel. 


“ Under tower and balcSny, 

By garden- wall and gallery 
A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead pale between the houses high.” 

Tenny solids Lady of Shalott. 

1876. “ The houses (in Turkestan) are 

generally but of one story, though some- 
times there is a small upper room called 
oala-khana (Pers. hake, upper, and khana, 
:room) whence we get balcony. 

Turkestan, i. 120. 


1880. ‘ Bald khdnH means ‘ upiDer house, ’ 

^ place,’ and is applied to the room 

buflt oyer the archway by which the chappd 
khdmt is entered, and from it, by the way, 
we got our w^ord ‘Balcony Joim- 
nal in Persia of Captain W. J. Gill. R.E. 


Baloon, Balloon, &c. s. A rowing 
yessel formerly used in yarions parts of 
the Indies, the basis of which was a large 
canoe, or ‘ dng-ont.’ There is a 
Mahr. word haZyComa, a kind of barge 
which is probably the original. ’ 

1539. “E embarcando-se . . . partio, e o 
forao accompanhando dez ou doze baloM 
ate a Ilha de Dpe. . . Pinto, ch. xiv 

1634. 

“ Neste tempo da terra para a armada 
BalQes, e cal’ luzes cruzar vimos. . 

Malaca Conquistada, iii. 44. 

1673. “ The President commanded his 
^ Baloon (a Barge of State, of Two and 
Twenty Oars) to attend me.”— 70. 

Ip5. “The Burmas has now Eighty 

Guns. —Letter from Capt. R. JacksSn in 
Lalrymple, Or. Rcp&i^t. i. 195. 

, This is the simplest of all boats 
and consists merely of the trunk of a tree 
f out, to the extremities of which 
pieces of .wood are appHed, to represent a 
stern and prow; the two sides a^fSrds 
^ rottms or small bambous without 
nails; no iron whatsoever enters into S 


construction .... The Balaums are used 
in the district of Chittagong. ” — Bolvyns, iii. 

Balsora,^ n. This old form used 
to be familiar from its use in the 
popular version of the Arabian Nights 
after Gralland. It is Basra properly, 
long the chief mart of the Euphrates 
and Tigris Delta. 

Baity, s. Hind. balU, a bucket. 
This is the Port, balde. 

Balwar, s. This is the native ser- 
vant’s form of ‘ barber,’ shaped by the 
‘ striving after meaning ’ as balwar, for 
bdlwdla, i.e. ‘ cai)illarius,’ ‘hair-man.’ 
It often takes the further form bal-bur, 
another factitious hybrid, shaped by 
Pers. buTidan, ‘to cut,’ quasi ‘hair- 
cutter.* But though now obsolete, 
there was also (see both Meninshi, and 
Vullers s.v.) a Persian word bdrbdr, 
for a hairber or surgeon, from which 
came this Turkish term “Le Berber^ 
hachi, qui fait la barbe au Pacha,” 
which we find (c. 1674) in the Appen- 
dix to the journal of Antoine Galland, 
pubd. at Paris, 1881 (ii. 190). It looks 
as if this must have been an early 
loan from Europe. 

Bamboo, s. Applied to many 
gigantic grasses, of which Bambma 
arundinacea and B. vulgaris are the most 
commonly cultivated; but there are 
many other species of the same and 
allied genera in use ; natives of tropi- 
cal Asia, Africa, and America. This 
word, one of the commonest in Anglo- 
Indian daily use, and thoroughly na- 
turalised in English, is of exceedingly 
obscure origin. According to "Wilson 
it is Canarese bdnbii. IHarsden inserts 
it in his dictionary as good Malay, 
^awfurd says it is certainly used on 
the west coast of Sumatra as a native 
word, hut that it is elsewhere un- 
known to the Malay languages. The 
usual Mal. word is buluh. He thinks 
it m(^e likely to have found its way 
mto English from Sumatra than from 
Canara. But there is evidence enough 
o± its familiarity among the Portu- 
guese before the end of the 16th 
century to indicate the probability that 
we adopted the word, like so many 
omers, through them. We believe that 
the correct Canarese word is banwu. 
^ the 16th century the form in the 
Conean appears to have been mambu, 
or at least it was so represented "by the 
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Portuguese. Eumpliius seems to sug- 
gest a quaint onomatoj)L^ia : ^ ‘ yehemen- 
tissimos edunt ictus et sonitus, quum 
incendio comlDuruntur, quando notum 
ejus nomen Bamhu, Bambu, facile ex- 
auditTir.” — {Herb. Amh. iv. 17.) 

Tlie term applied to tabasMr, a 
siliceous concretion in tlie ’bamboo, in 
our first quotation seems to sbow tbat 
bamboo or mamhu was one of the words 
wHcb tbe Portuguese inlierited from an 
earlier use by Persian or Arab traders. 
But we baye not been successful in 
finding other proof of this. 

It is possible that tbe Canarese word 
is a yernacular corruption, or deyelop- 
ment, of tbe Sansk. vanta^ whence S. 
bans. Bamboo does not occur, so far 
as we can find, in any of tbe earlier 
XYItb century books, which employ 
canna or tbe like. 

In England tbe term bamboo-cane 
is habitually applied to a kind of 
walking-stick, which is formed not 
from any bamboo but from a species 
of rattan. It may be noted that some 
15 to 20 years ago there existed along 
the high road between Putney Station 
and West Hill a garden fence of 
bamboos of considerable extent; it 
often attracted the attention of one 
of the present writers. 

1563. “The people from whom it {taba- 
shir) is got call it saca^^-mambum .... be- 
cause the canes of that plant are called by 
the Indians mambu.” — Garcia, f. 194. 

1578. “ Some of these (canes), especially 

in Malabar, are found so large that the 
people make use of them as boats {embarca- 
ciones) not opening them out, but cutting 
one of the canes right across and using the 
natural knots to stop the ends, and so a 
couple of naked blacks go upon it . . . each 
of them at his own end of the mambu* 
(so they call it) [being provided with two 
paddles, one in each hand .... and so 
upon a cane of this kind the folk pass across, 
and sitting with their legs clinging naked.” 
— C. Acosta, Tractado, 296. 


Again : 

“. . . and many people on that river 
(of Cranganor) make use of those canes in 
place of boats, to be safe from the numerous 
Crocodiles or Caymoins (as they call them) 
which are in the river (which are in fact 
great and ferocious lizards) ” \lagartos'\. — Ib. 


These passages are curious- as explaining, 
if they hardly justify, Ctesias, in what we 
have regarded as one of his greatest bounces, 
viz., his story of Indian canes big enough to 
be used as boats. 

1586. ‘ ‘ All the houses are made of canes, 


* In orig. mabu. 


which they call Bambos, and bee covered 
with Strawe.” — FUch, in Hall. ii. 391. 

1598. . . . “ a thieke reede as big as a 

man’s legge, which is called Bambus.” — 
Linschoten^ 56. 

1608. “lava multas producit arundinss 
grossas, quas Manbu vocant.” — Prima Pars 
Desc. Itin. Natalis in Indiam (Houtman’s 
Voyage) p. 36. 

c. 1610. “Ees Portugais et les Indiens ne 
se seruent point d’autres bastons pour por- 
ter leurs palanquins ou litieres. 11s I’appel- 
lent partout Bambou.” — Pyrard, i. 237. 

1615. “ These two kings (of Camboja and 

Siam) have neyther Horses, nor any fiery 
Instruments : but make use only of bowes, 
and a certaine kind of pike, made of a knottie 
wood like Canes, called Bambuc, which is 
exceeding strong, though pliant and supple 
for vse.” — De Monfart, 33. 

1621. “ These Ports will better appeare 

by the Draught thereof, herewith sent to 
your Worships, inclosed in a Bamboo.” — 
Letter in Purchas, i. 699. 

1623. “ Among the other trees there was 

an immense quantity of bambu, or very large 
Indian canes, and all clothed and covered 
with pretty green foliage that went creeping 
up them.” — della Valle, ii. 640. 

c. 1666. “Cette machine est suspendue 
kune longue barrequel’on appellePambou.” 
— Thevenot, v. 162. 

(This spelling recurs throughout a chapter 
describing palankins, though elsewhere the 
traveller writes bambou). 

1673. “ A Bambo, which is a long hollow 

cane.” — Fryer, 34. ' 

1727. “The City (Ava) tho’ great and 
populous, is only built of Bambou Canes.” 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 47. 

1855. “ When I si^eak of bamboo huts, I 

mean to say that post and walls, wall-plates 
and rafters, floor and thatch and the withes 
that bind them, are all of bamboo. In fact 
it might almost be said that among* the 
Indo-Chinese nations the staff of life is a 
Bamboo. Scaffolding and ladders, landing- 
jetties, fishing apparatus, irrigation-wheels 
and scoops, oars, masts and yards, spears 
and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, bow- 
string and quiver, oil-cans, water-stoups 
and cooking-pots, pipe-sticks, conduits, 
clothes-boxes, pan-boxes, dinner-trays, 
pickles, preserves, and melodious musical 
instruments, torches, footballs, cordage, 
bellows, mats, paiDer,* these are but a few 
of the articles that are made from the 
bamboo.” — Mxssion to Ava, j). 153. 

Bamboos are sometimes ;^opularly 
distinguished (after a native idiom) as 
male and female ; the latter embracing 


To these may he added, from a cursory inspec- 
tion of a collection in one of the museums at Kew, 
combs, mugs, sun-blinds, cages, grotesque carv- 
ings, brushes, fans, shirts, sails, teapots, pipes, 
and harps. 
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all the common species mth hollow 
stems, the^ former title being applied 
to a certain kind (in fact a sp, of a 
distinct ^ genus, JDendrocalamus 
tus), which has a solid or nearly solid 
core, and is much used for bludgeons 
(see lattee) and spear-shafts. It is re- 
markable that this popular distinction 
by sex was known to Ctesias (c, B.c. 
400) who^ says^ that the Indian reeds 
were divided^ into male and female, 
the male haying no €vrepd)VT]v. 

One of the present writers has seen 
(and partaken of) rice cooked in a j oint 
of bamboo, among the Eliyens, a hill- 
people of Arakan. And Mr. Mark- 
ham mentions the same practice as 
prewalent among the Chunchos and 
sayage aborigines on the eastern slopes 
of the Andes. (J". B. Geog. Soc. xxv. 
155.) ^ An endeavour was made in 
Pegu in 1855 to procure the largest 
obtainable bamboo. It was a little 
over^ 10 inches in diameter. But 
Clusius states that he had seen two 

f reat specimens in the University at 
^ leyden, 30 feet long and from 14 to 16 
inches in diameter. And E. Haeckel, 
in his Visit to Geyhn (1882), speaks of 
bamboo-stems at Peridenia, “ each 
from a foot to two feet thick.’’ We 
can obtain no corroboration of any- 
thing approaching two feet. 

BamOy n. p. Burm. Blia^maiu, Shan 
Manmatu; in Chiaese Sin-Kai, ‘New- 
market.’ A town on the upper 
Irawadi, where one of the chief 
routes from China abuts on that river. 
The old Shan town of Bamo was on the 
Tapeng E. about 20 m. east of the 
Hawadi, and it is supposed that the 
English factory alluded to by Dal- 
rymple was there. 

1759. “This branch seems formerly to have 
been driven from the Establishment at 
Bmmmoo. —Dalrymjple, Or. Rep. i. 111. 

Banana, s. The fruit of Musa 
paradisaica, and M, sapientum of 
Umnaeus, but now reduced to one 
species under the latter name by E. 
Brown. This word is not used in 
In Ja, though one hears it in the Straits 
Setttenmnts. The word itself is said 
by Ue Orta to have come from Guinea * 
so also Pigafetta (see below). The 
matter will be more conveniently 
treated under Plantain, q. v. 

?n A viVrSfJ® on the subject 

Serapion, and they call 
them by this name, as does Basis also. 


•Moreover, in Guinea they have these figs, 
and call them bananas.” — Garcia, 93 v. 

1598. “Other fruits there are termed 
Banana which we think to be the Muses of 
Egypt and Soria .... but here they cut 
them yearly, to the end they may bear the 
better.” — Tr.ofRir/afetta’s Congo, in Harleian 
Coll. ii. 553 (also in Rurchas, ii. 1008). 

c. 1610. “Des 'bannes (marginal rubric 
Bannanes) que les Portugais appeUent 
figues d’Inde, and aux Maldives QuellaJ ' — 
Pyrard de la Val, i. 85. 

The Maidive word here is the same as 
Hind. \eld (Skt. Tcadala). 

1673. “Bonanoes, which are a sort of 
Plantain, though less, yet much more grate- 
ful.” — Fryer, 40. 

1686. “ The Bonano tree is exactly like 
the^ Plantain for shape and bigness, not 
easily distinguishable from it but by the 
Eruit, which is a great deal smaller.”— 
Bampier, i. 316. 


Banchoot, Beteechoot, ss. Terms 
of abuse, which_ we should hesitate to 
print if their odious meaning were not 
obscure “ to the general.” If it were 
^own to the Englishmen who some- 
times use the words, we believe there 
are few who would not shrink from 
such brutality. Somewhat similar in 
character seem the words which Saul 
in his rage flings at his noble son (1 
Sam. XX. 30). 


^ 0 . 000 . on nous monstra a vne demy 
lieue de la ville vn sepulchre, qu’ils appel- 
lent Bety-chuit, c’est k dire la vergogne de 
y® decouverte.”— Paris, 
1659, 142. See also Valentijn, iv. 157. 

There is a handsome tomb and mosque 
to the north of Ahmedabad, erected by 
Hajji Malik Baha-ud-din, a Wazir of 
Sultan Mahommed Bigara, in memory 
of his wife Bibi Achut or Achliut ; and 
probably the vile story to which the 
1 /th century travellers refer is founded 
only on a vulgar misrepresentation of 
this name. 


1648. “ Bety-chuit ; dat is (onder eerbre- 

oin^ gesproocken) in onse tale te seggen, 
u Dochters Schaemelheyt.”— Twist, 

Id. 

1792. “ The officer (of Tippoo’s troops) 

who led, on being challenged in Moors an- 
swered [AgaH que logue)~-*‘ We belong to 
the advance ’—the title of Tally’s brigade, 
^pposmg the people he saw to be their own 
-biuropeans, whose uniform also is red : but 
soon discovering his mistake the command- 
ant called out {FeHnghy Banchoot \—chelow) 
• "febe rascally Enghsh I Make off 

m which he set the corps a ready example.” 
— JJiroTrCs Narrative, 147. 


Bancock, n. p. The modern capital 
of Siam, properly Bang-Tioh; see ex- 
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planatiorL by Bp. Pallegois in quota- 
tion. It bad been tbe site of forts 
erected on tbe ascent of tbe Menam 
to tbe old capital Ayutbia, by Con- 
stantine Pbaulcon in 1675; bere tbe 
modern city was established as tbe 
seat of goyernment in 1767, after tbe 
capture of A^nitbia (see Yutbia) by 
tbe Burmese tbat year. It is uncertain 
if tbe first quotation refer to Bancock. 

1552. , andBamplacot, which stands 

at the mouth of the Menam.” — Barros, I. 
ix. 1. 

1727. “ The Ship arrived at Bencock, a 

Castle about half-way up, where it is cus- 
tomary for all Ships to put their Guns 
ashore.” — A. Hamilton, i. 363. 

1850. “ Civitas regia tria habet nomina : 

. . , han mitkok, per contractionem Bang- 
kok, pagus oleastrorum, est nomen primiti- 
vum quod hodie etiam vulgo usurpatur.” — 
Pallegoix, Gram. Linguae Thai, Bangkok, 
1850, p. 167. 

Bandanna, s. Tbis term is properly 
applied to tbe ricb yellow or red silk 
bandkercbief , witb diamond spots left 
white by pressure applied to prevent 
tbeir receiving tbe dye. Tbe etymo- 
logy may be gathered from Sbake- 
spear’s Diet., which gives “ Bandhnu; 
1. A mode of dyeing in which tbe cloth I 
is tied in different places, to prevent 
tbe parts tied from receiving the dye 
.... 3. a kind of silk cloth.” 

A class or caste in Guzerat who do 
tbis kind of preparation for dyeing are 
called Bandhdrd {Drummond), 

c. 1590. “His Majesty improved this 
department in four ways . , . .Thirdly, in 
stuffs as. . . , Bandhnun, Glihint, AlchahJ’^ 
— Ain, i. 91. 

1752. “ The Cossembazar merchants 

having fallen short in gurrahs, plain taffa- 
ties, ordinary bandannoes, and chappas.” — 
In Long, 31. 

1813. “Bandannoes . . . 800.” — Milbum 
(List of Bengal Piece-goods, and no. to the 
ton) ii. 221. 

1848. “ Mr. Scape, lately admitted part- 

ner into the great Calcutta House of Fogle, 
Fake, and Cracksman . . . taking Fake’s 
place, who retired to a princely Park in 
Sussex, (the Fogles have long been out of 
the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is about to 
be raised to the peerage as Baron Bandanna) 

. . . two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian public into 
misery and ruin.” — Vanity Fair, ii. ch. 25. 

1866. “ * Of course,’ said Toogood, 

wiping his eyes with a large red bandana 
handkerchief. ‘ By all means, come^ along, 
Major.’ 'The major had turned his face 
away, and he also was weeping.” — Last 
Chronicle of Barset, ii. 362, 


1875. “ In Calcutta Tariff Valuations : 

‘ Piece goods silk : Bandanab Choppahs, 
per piece of 7 handkerchiefs . . . score . . . 
115 ife.” 

Bandaree, s. Mabr. BTianddH, tbe 
name of tbe caste. It is applied at 
Bombay to tbe class of people (of a 
low caste) who tend tbe coco-palm 
gardens in tbe island, and draw toddy, 
and who at one time formed a local 
militia. 

1548. “ .... certain duties collected 

from tbe bandarys who draw the toddy 
{sura) from the aldeas .... ” — S, Botelho, 
Tomho, 203. 

1644. “The peoiDle . . . are all Chris- 
tians, or at least the greater part of them 
consisting of artizans, carpenters, chaudaris 
(this word is manifestly a mistranscription of 
bandaris), whose business is to gather nuts 
from the coco-palms, and corumhis (see 
Koonbee) who till the ground . . . ” — 
Bocarro, MS, 

1673- “The President .... if he go 
abroad, the Bandarines and Moors under 
two Standards march before him.” — Fryer ^ 
68. 

“ . . . . besides 60 Field-pieces ready in 
their Carriages upon occasion to attend the 
Militia and Bandarines.” — JUd. 66. 

c. 1760. “There is also on the island 
kept up a sort of militia, composed of the 
land-tniers, and bandarees, whose living 
depends chiefly on the cultivation of the 
coco-nut trees.” — Gh'ose, i. 46. 

1810. “Her husband came home, laden 
with toddy for distilling. He is a ban- 
dar! or toddy-gatherer.” — Mama G^'aham, 
26. 

c. 1836. “Of the Bhundarees the most 
remarkable usage is their fondness for a 
peculiar species of long trumpet, called 
Bhongalee, which, ever since the dominion 
of the Portuguese, they have had the ]^rivi- 
lege of carrying and blowing on certain State 
occasions.” — B, Murjphy, in Tr, Bo, Oeog, 
Soc. i. 131. 

1883. “We have received a letter from 
one of the large Bbnndarries in the city, 
pointing out that the tax on toddy trees is 
now Ps. 18 (?Bs. 1. 8 as.) per tapped toddy 
tree per annum, whereas in 1872 it was only 
Pe. 1 per tree ... he urges that the Bom- 
bay toddy-drawers are entitled to the privi- 
lege of practising their trade free of license, 
in consideration of the military services ren- 
dered by their ancestors in garrisoning Bom- 
bay town and island, when the Dutch fleet 
advanced towards it in 1670.” — Ti7}ies of In- 
dia {Mail), July 17th. 

Bandejab, s. Port, bandeja, a salver, 
a tray to put presents on. ^ We bave 
seen tbe word used only in tbe fol- 
lowing passages : — 

1621. “We and the Hollanders went to 
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vizet Semi Dono, and we carid hym a bottell 
of strong water, and an other of Spanish 
wine, with a great box (or handeja)of sweet 
bread.” — Cocks^s Diary, ii. 143. 

c. 1760. “ {Betel) in large companies 

is brought in ready made up on Japan 
chargers, which they call from the Portu- 
guese name, Bandejahs, something like our 
tea-boards.” — Gi'ose, i. 237. 

Bandma appears in the Manilla Yocahu- 
lar of Blumentritt as used there for the 
present of cakes and sweetmeats, taste- 
fully packed in an elegant basket, and sent 
to the priest, from the wedding feast. It 
corresponds therefore to the Indian daXv 
(see Dolly). 

Bandel, n. p. The name of the old 
Portuguese settlement in Bengal abont 
a mile above Hoogly, where there still 
exists a monastery, said to be the oldest 
church in Bengal (see Gazetteer). 
The name is a Port, corruption of "han- 
dar, ‘ the wharf ; ’ and in this shape the 
word was applied among the Portu- 
guese to a variety of places. Thus in 
Correa, under 1541, 1542, we find men- 
tion of a port in the Red Sea, near the 
mouth, called Bandel dos Malemos (‘ of 
the Pilots ’). Chittagong is called 
Bandel de Vhaiigdo {e.g. in Bocarro, p. 
444), corresponding to Bandar ClidU 
gam in the Autobiog. of Jahangir 
(Elliot, vi. 326). In the following 
p)assage the original no doubt runs 
Bayidar^UHUgll or Hugli-Bandar. 

1631. “ . . . these Europeans increased 

in number, ^d erected large substantial 
buddings, which they fortified with cannons, 
muskets, and other implements of war. In 
due course a considerable place grew up, 
which was known by the name of Port of 
Hugli.” — Ahdu^l Samid, in Elliot, vii. 32. 

Bandicoot, s. Corr. from the Te- 
lugu ‘pandi-kdkku, lit. * pig-rat.’ The 
name has spread all over India, as 
applied to the great rat called by na- 
turalists Mue malaharicus (Shaw), Mvs 
giganteus^ (Hardwicke), Mus bandicoia 
(Bechstein). The word is now also used 
in Queensland. 

c. 1330. In Lesser India there be some 
rats as big as foxes, and venomous exceed- 
ingly.” — Friar Jordanm, Hak. Soc. 29. 

c. 1343. ' ‘ They imprison in the dun- 

geons (of Dwaigir, %.e. Baulatabad) those 
who have been guilty of great crimes. There 
are in those dungeons enormous rats, bigger 
than cats. In fact, these latter animals run 
away from them, and can’t stand against 
gaenn for they would get the worst of it. 
So they are only caught by stratagem. I 
have seen these rats at Dwaigir, and much 
amazed I was I Batuta, iv. 47. 


Fryer seems to exaggerate worse 
than the Moor : 

1673. ' ‘ For Vermin, the strongest huge 

Bats as big as our Pigs, which burrow under 
the Houses, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry.” — Fryer, 116. 

The following surprisingly^ con- 
founds two entirely different animals : 

1789. *'The Bandicoot, or musk rat, is 
another troublesome animal, more indeed 
from its offensive smell than anything else.” 
— Munro, Narrative, 32. See Musk-rat. 

1879. “I shall never forget my first 
night here (on the Cocos Islands). As soon as 
the Sun had gone down, and the moon 
risen, thousands upon thousands of rats, in 
size equal to a bandicoot, appeared.” — 
Foilok, Sport %n B. Burmah, &c., ii. 14. 

1880. " They (wild dogs in Queensland) 

hunted Kangaroo when in numbers 

but usually i^ref erred smaller and^ more 
easily obtained prey, as rats, bandicoots, 
and ‘possums.’” — Blackxoood'& Mag., Jan. 
p. 65. 

Bandieoy, s. The colloquial name 
in S. India of the fruit of Hibisem 
esmUntus ; Tamil vendai-hhdi, i.e. un- 
ripe fruit of the vendai, called in Hind. 
bhendl. See Bendy. 

Bandy, s. A carriage, bullock- 
carriage, buggy, or cart. This word 
is usual in both the Southern and 
Western Presidencies, but is unknown 
in Bengal, and in the H. W. P. It is 
the Tamil vandi, Telug. bandi, ‘ a cart 
or vehicle.’ The word, as bend% is also 
used in Java. 

1791. “ To be sold, an elegant new and 

fashionable Bandy, with copper pannels. 
lined with Morocco leather.”— J/adms 
Gowi'ier, 29th Sept. 

1800. ‘ ‘ No wheel-carriages can be used in 
Canara, not even a buffalo-bandy,” — Letter 
of Sir T. Munro, in Life, i. 243. 

1810. “ None but open carriages are used 

in Ceylon ; we therefor© went in handies, 
or in plain English, gigs.^^ — Maria Graham, 
88 . 

1826. Those persons who have not 
European coachmen have the horses of their 
... . ‘ bandies ’ or gigs, led by these men . . . 
Gigs and hackeries all go here (in Ceylon) 
by the name of bandy.'*' — Heber (ed. 1844), 
ii. 152. 

1829.^ “A mighty solemn old man, 
seated in an open bundy (read bandy) (as 
a gig with a head that has an opening be- 
hind is called) at Madras.”— ilf cm. of Col. 
Mountain, 2nd ed. 84. 

1860. “Bullock-bandies covered with 
cajans met Xi&.^—Tennent^a Ceylon, ii. 146. 

1862. “ At Coimbatore I bought a bandy 

or country cart of the simplest construc- 
tion.” — Markham's Peru and Indva. 393. 
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Bang, Bhang, s. Hind, hhdngy the 
dried leaves and small stalks of hemp 
^i.e. Cannabis indica), used to cause 
intoxication, either by smoking, or 
■when eaten mixt up into a sweetmeat 
(see Majoon). HasMsh of the Arabs 
is substantially the same; Birdwood 
says it “ consists of the tender tops of 
the plants after flowering.” 

1563. “The great Sultan Badur told 
Martim Affonzo de Souza, for whom he had 
a great liking, and to whom he told aU his 
secret, that when in the night he had a 
desire to visit Portugal, and the Brazil, and 
Turkey, and Arabia, and Persia, all he had 
to do was to eat a little hangue .... ” — 
Garcia, t 26. 

1578, “Bangue is a plant resembling 
hemp, or the Cannabis of the Latins .... 
the Arabs call this Bangue ‘ Axis ’ ” (i.e. 
Hashish). — O. Acosta, 360-361. 

1598. “They have .... also many kinds 
of Drogues, as Amfion, or Opium, Camfora, 
Bangue and Sandall Wood.” — LinscJioten, 
19. 

1606. “ O mais de tepo estava cheo de 

bangue.” — Gouvea, 93. 

1638. “II se fit apporter vn petit cabi- 
net d’or .... dont il tira deux layettes, et 
prit dans I’vne deVoffion, ou opium, et dans 
I’autre dubengi, qui est vne certaine drogue 
ou poudre, dont ils se seruent pour s’exciter 
k la luxure.” — Mandelslo, Paris, 1659, 150. 

1685. “ I have two sorts of the Bangue, 
which were sent from two several places of 
the East Indies; they both differ much 
from our Hemp, although they seem to 
differ most as to their magnitude.” — Dr. 
Hans Sloane to Mr. Bay, in Bay's Gorre- 
spondence, 1848, p. 160. 

1673. “Bang (a pleasant intoxicating 
Seed mixed with Milk) . . . .” — F'i'yer, 91. 

1711. “Bang has likewise its Vertues 
attributed to it ; for being used as Tea, it 
inebriates, or exhilarates them according to 
the Quantity they take.” — Lockyo', 61. 

1727. “Before they engage in a Eight, 
they drink Bang, which is made of a Seed 
like Hemp-seed, that has an intoxicating 
Quality.” — A. Ham., i. 131. 

1763. “Most of the troops, as is customary 
during the agitations of this festival, had 
eaten plentifully of bang .... ” — Orme, i. 
194. 

1784. “ .... it does not appear that the 

use of bank, an intoxicating weed which 
resembles the hemp in Europe, .... is con- 
sidered even by the most rigid (Hindoo) 
a breach of the law.”— 6^. Forster, Journey, 
ed. 1808, ii. 291. 

1789. ‘ ‘ A shop of Bang may be kept with 
a capital of no more than two shillings, or 
one rupee. It is only some mats stretched 
under some tree, where the Bangeras of the 
town, that is, the vilest of manldnd, assemble 
to drink Bang.” — ^Note on Seir Miitaqherin, 
iii. 308. 


1868. 

“ The Hemp — with which -we used to hang 

Our prison pets, yon felon gang, — 

In Eastern climes produces Bang, 
Esteemed a drug divine. 

As Hashish dressed, its magic powers 

Can lap us in Elysian bowers ; 

But sweeter far our social hours, 

O’er a flask of rosy wine.” 

Lord Heaves. 

Banged — is also used as a parti- 
ciple, for ‘stimulated by bang,^ e.g, 

“ hanged up to the eyes.” 

Bangle, S. Hind, bangri or bang'n. 
The original word properly means a 
ring of coloured glass worn on the 
■wrist by women ; but bangle is applied 
to any native ring-bracelet, and also 
to an anklet, or ring of any kind worn 
on the ankle or leg. Indian silver 
bangles on the -wrist have recently 
come into common use among English 
girls. 

1803. “To the cutwahl he gave a heavy ■ 
pair of gold bangles, of which he consider- 
ably enhanced the value by putting them 
on his wrists with his o-wn hands. J oumal 

of Sir J. Hicholls, in note to Wellington 
Despatches, ed. 1837, ii. 373. 

1809. “Bangles, or bracelets.” — Maria 
G^'aham, 13. 

1810. “Some wear a stout silver 

ornament of the ring kind, called a bangle, 
or karrah [kara\ on either wrist.” — William- 
son, V. M. i. 305. 

1826. “lam paid with the silver bangles 
of my enemy, and his cash to boot.” — Pan- 
durang Hari, 27. 

1873. “Year after year he found some 
excuse for coming up to Sirmoori — now a 
proposal for a tax on bangles, now a scheme 
for a new mode of Hindustani pronuncia- 
tion.” — The True Beformer, i. 24. 

Bangun, s. — See Brinjaul. 

Bangur, s. Hind, hangar. In 
Upper India this name is given to the 
higher parts of the plain country on 
which the to-wns stand, — ^the older 
alluvium — ^in contradistinction to the 
hhddar or lower alluvial immediately 
bordering the great rivers, and forming 
the limit of their inundation and 
modern divagations ; the kJiddar 
ha-Ting been cut out from the hangar 
by the river. Medlicott spells bhdngar 
[Manual of Oeol. of India, i. 404). 

Bangy, Banghy, &c. s. Hind, ha- 
Tiahgi, Mahr. bangi; Skt. vihangamd, 
and vihangiJcd. 

a. A shoulder-yoke for carrying 
loads, the yoke or bangy resting on 
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tlie slioTilcler, wliilst the load is appor- 
tioned at either end in two equal 
weights, and generally hung hy cords. 
The milkmaid’s yoke is the nearest 
approach to a survival of the hangy- 
staff in England. Also such a yoke 
with its pair of baskets or boxes. — 
(See Pitarra.) 

b. Hence a parcel post, carried 
originally in this way, was called bangy 
or dawk- bangy, even where the primi- 
tive mode of transport had long become 
obsolete. ‘‘A bangy parcel” is a 
parcel received or sent by such post. 

a. — 

1789. 

^‘But I’ll give them 2000, with Bhanges 
and Coolies, 

With elephants, camels, with hackeries 
and doolies J 

Letters of Simphin the Second, p. 57. 

1803. “We take with us indeed, in six 
hanghys, sufficient changes of linen.” — Ld. 
Valentia, i. 67. 

1810. “The hsingj-wollah, that is, the 
bearer who carries the hangy, supports the 
bamboo on his shoulder, so as to equipoise 
the baskets susjDended at each end.” — Wil- 
liamson, F. M. i. 323. 

b. — 

c. 1844. “I will forward with this by 
hhangy ddk, a copy of Oapt. Moresby’s 
Survey of the Bed Sea. ”... Sir G. Arthur, 
in Ind, Admin, of Lord Ellenhorough, p. 221. 

1873. “ The officers of his regiment . . . 

subscribed to buy the young people a set of 
crockery, and a plated tea and coffee ser- 
vice (got up by dawk banghee .... at not 
much more than 200 per cent, in advance of 
the English price).”— True Reformer, i. 
57. 

Banjo, s. Tbough this is a West- 
and not East-Indian term, it may be 
worth while to introduce the following 
older form of the word : 

1764. 

“ Permit thy slaves to lead the choral dance 

To the wild hanshaw’s melancholy 
sound.” — Grainger, iv. 

See also Lavies, for example of hanjore. 

Banksha^ll, s. a. A warehouse, 
b. The office of a Harbour Master or 
other Port Authority. 

In the former sense the word is still 
used in S. India ; in Bengal the latter 
is the only sense recognised, at least 
among Anglo-Indians ; in Northern 
India the word is not in use. 

As the Calcutta Office stands on the 
hanhs of the Hoogly, the name is, we 
believe, often accepted as having some 
indefinite reference to this position. 
And in a late work we find a positive 


and plausible, but entirely unfounded, 
explanation of this kind, which we 
quote below. 

In Java the word has a specific 
application to the open hall of audience, 
supported by wooden pillars without 
walls, which forms part of every 
princely residence. 

The word is used in Sea Hindustani, 
in the forms lansdr, and hangsdl for a 
‘ store-room ’ {Roebuck) . 

Banksliall is in fact one of the oldest 
of the words taken up by foreign traders 
to India. And its use not only by Correa 
(c. 1561) but by King John (1524), 
with the regularly formed Portuguese 
plural of words in ~al, shows how 
early it was adopted by the Portu- 
guese. Indeed, Correa does not even 
explain it, as is his usual practice with 
Indian terms. More than one serious 
etymology has been suggested : 

(1) . Crawfurd takes it to be the 
Malay word hangsal, defined by biTT> in 
his Malay dictionary thus: “(J.) A 
shed ; a storehouse ; a workshop ; a 
porch ; a covered passage” (see J. Ind. 
Archip. iv. 182). But it is probable 
that the Malay word, though marked 
by Crawfurd (“ J.”) as Javanese in ori- 
gin, is a corruption of one of the two 
following : 

(2) . Beng. hankasdla, from Sansk. 
hanik or vanik, ‘trade,’ and said, ‘a 
hall.’ This is Wilson’s etymology. 

(3) . Sansk. hliandasdla, Canar. bhan- 
dasdle, Malayal. pdndimla, Tarn. 
pandasdlai or pandakasdlai, ‘ a store- 
house or magazine.’ 

It is difficult to decide which of the 
two last is the original word ; the pre- 
valence of the second in S. India is an 
argument in its favour ; and the sub- 
stitution of g for d would be in accor- 
dance with a phonetic practice of not 
uncommon occurrence. 


a. — 

c. 1345. “For the bandar there is in 
every island (of the Maldives) a wooden 
building which they call hajansar [evi- 
dently for banjasdr, i.e. Arabic aponf-ng for 
bangas,dr'\ where the Governor .... collects 
all the goods, and there sells or barters 
Batuta, iv. 120. 


p24. A grant from K. John to the 
^ity of Goa, says : “ that henceforward 
even if no market-rent in the city is col- 
lected from the hacaces, viz. those at which 
are sold honey, oil, butter, betre {i. e. betel) 
spi^s, and cloths, for permission to sell 
such things in the said hacacis, it is our 
pleasure that they shall sell them freely.” 
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A note says : “ Apparently the word 

should be hacacaes, or hancacaes, or hanga- 
caes, which then signified any place to sell 
things, but now particularly a wooden 
house.” — Archiv. Portug. Or^ Fasc. ii. 43. 

1561. ... “In the bengagaes, in which 
stand the goods ready for shipment.” — 
Ccyrrea, Lendas, i. 2, 260. 

1610. The form and use of the word 
have led P. Teixeira into a curious con- 
fusion (as it would seem) when, speaking of 
foreigners at Ormus, he says : “hay mu- 
chos gentiles, Baneanes, Bangasalys, y Cam- 
bayatys,” — where the word in italics pro- 
bably represents i.e. Bengalis {Bel. 

de Harmuz, 18). 

c. 1610. “Le facteur du Boy chrestien 
des Maldiues tenoit sa hanqnesalle ou 
plustost cellier, sur le bord de la mer en 
I’isle.de Mal6 .” — Pyrarddela Val., ed. 1679, 
i. 65. 

1613.^ “The other settlement of Yler 
.... with houses of wood thatched extends 
.... to the fields of Tanj on pacer, where 
there is a hangasal or sentry’s house with- 
out other defense .” — Godinho de Eredia^ 6. 

1734-5. “Paid the Bankshall Merchants 
for the house poles, country reapers [q.v.], 
&c., necessary for house-building.” — In 
Wheeler, iii. 148. 

1748. “A little below the town of Wampo 
. . These people {eompradores) build a house 
for each’ship. . . They are called by us bank- 
sails. In these we deposit the rigging and 
yards of the vessel, chests, water-casks, and 
every thing that incommodes us aboard.” — 
A Voyage to the E. Indies in 1747 and 1748 
(1762), p. 294. 

It appears from this book (p. 118) that the 
place in Canton B-iver was known as Bank- 
sail Island. 

1750-52. “One of the first things on 
arriving here (Canton Biver) is to procure a 
bancshall, that is, a great house, con- 
structed 01 bamboo and mats ... in which 
the stores of the ship are laid up .” — A 
Voyage, &c., by Olof Toreen ... in a 
series of letters to Dr. Linnaeus. Transl. 
by J. B. Forster (with Osbeck’s Voyage), 
1771. 

1783. “These people {Chulias, &c., from 
India, at Achin) ... on their arrival im- 
mediately build, by contract with the 
natives, houses of bamboo, like what in 
China at Wampo is called bankshall, very 
regular, on a convenient spot close to the 
river.” — Forrest, V. to Mergm, 41. 

1788. “ Banksauls— Storehouses for de- 

positing ships’ stores in, while the ships are 
unlading and refitting .” — Indian Vocdb. 
(Stockdale). 

1813. “ The East India Company for 

seventy years had a large banksanl, or 
warehouse, at Mirzee, for the reception of 
the pepper and sandalwood purchased in the 
dominions of the Mysore Bajah.” — Forces, 
Or. Mem., iv. 109. 

' 1817. “ The bangsal or mendbjyo, is a 
large open hall, supported by a double row 


of pillars, and covered wfith shingles, the in- 
terior being richly decorated with paint and 
gilding.” — Rafjles, Java (2nd ed.), i. 93. 

The J avanese use, as in the last passage, 
corresponds to the meaning given in Jansz, 
Javanese Diet. : “Bangsal, 'Vorstelijke 
Zitplaats ” (Prince’s Sitting place). 

b.— 

1623. “And on the Place by the sea 
there was the Custom-house, which the 
Persians in their language call Benksal, a 
building of no great size, with some open 
outer porticoes.” — P. della Valle, ii. 465. 

,, “Bangsal, a shed (or barn), or 
often also a roof without walls to sit under, 
sheltered from the rain or sun.” — Gas;par 
Willens, Vocdbularium, &c., ins’ Graven- 
haage ; repr. Batavia, 1706. 

1673. “ . . . Their Bank Soils, or 

Custom House Keys, where they land, are 
Two ; but mean, and shut only with ordi- 
nary Gates at Night.” — Fryer, 27. 

1683. ‘ ‘ I came ashore in Capt. Goyer’s 

Pinnace to ye Bankshall, about 7 miles 
from Ballasore.” — Hedges, Feb. 2. 

1687. “The Mayor and Aldermen, etc., 
do humbly request the Honourable Presi- 
dent and Council would please to grant 
and assign over to the Corporation the petty 
dues of Banksall Tolls,” — ^In Wheeler, i. 207. 

1727. ‘ ‘ Above it is the Dutch Bankshall, 

a Place where their Ships ride when they 
cannot get further up for the too swift 
Currents.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 6. 

1789. “ And that no one may plead 

iterance of this order, it is hereby directed 
that it be placed constantly in view at the 
Bankshall in the English and country lan- 
guages.” — Procl. against Slave-Trading, in 
Seton-Karr, ii. 5. 

1878. “ The term ‘ Banksoll ’ has always 

been a puzzle to the English in India. It is 
borrowed from the Dutch. The ‘Soil’ is 
the Dutch or Danish ‘Zoll,” the English 
‘ Toll.’ The Banksoll was then the place 
on the ‘bank’ where all tolls or duties 
were levied on landing goods.” — Talhoys 
Wheder, Early Records of B. India, 196. 

(Quite erroneous, as already said ; and 
Zoll is not Dutch). 

Santam, n.p. The province which 
forms the western extremity of Java, 
properly Bdntan. It formed an inde- 
pendent kingdom at the beginning of 
the 17th century, and then produced 
much p eloper (no longer grown), which 
caused it to be greatly frequented by 
European traders . An English factory 
was established here in 1603, and con- 
tinued till 1682, when the Dutch suc- 
ceeded in expelling us as interlopers. 

1727. “ The only Product of Bantam is 

Pepper, wherein it abounds so much, that 
they can export 10,000 Tuns jper annum. — 
A. Hamilton, ii, 127. 
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Bantam Fowls. According to Craw- 
fui-d, tlie dwarf poultry wliicli we call 
by this name were imported from 
Japan, and receiyed tbe name “not 
from tbe place tbat produced them, 
but from that where our voyagers 
first found them.” — (Desc. Diet. s.y. 
Bardam). 

1673. “From Siam are brought hither 
little Champore Cocks with ruffled Feet, well 
armed with S^jurs, which have a strutting 
Gate with them, the truest mettled in the 
World.” — Filter, 116. 

This looks as if they came from 
Champa (q. y.). 

(1) Banyan, s. a. A Hindu trader, 
and especiallj" of the Province of 
Guzerat, many of which class have for 
ages been settled in Arabian ports and 
knoym by this name ; but the term is 
often applied by early travellers in 
Western India to persons of the Hindu 
Behgion generally, b. In Calcutta 
also it is (or perhaps rather was) speci- 
fically apphed to the native brokers 
attached to houses of business, or to 
persons in the employment of a private 
gentleman doing analogous duties (now 
usually called sircar, q- v.). 

The word was adopted from Vaniya^ 
a man of the trading caste (in Gujarati 
vaniyo)^ and that comes from Sansk. 
vanij, ‘ a merchant.’ The terminal 
nasal may be a Portuguese addition 
(as in pakmquin, mandarin., Bassein)^ 
or may be taken from the plural 
form vdniyCm. It is probable how- 
ever, that the Portuguese found the 
word already in use by the Arab 
traders. Sidi ’Ali, the Turkish Admi- 
ral, uses it precisely in the same form, 
“fco the Hindus genei^ally; 
and in the poem of Sassui and Pahhu, 
the Sindian Borneo and Juhet, as given 
by Burton in his Sindh (p. 101), we 
have the form JVdniydn. P. F. 
Yincenzo Maria, who is quoted below, 
absurdly alleges that the Portuguese 
called these Hindus of Guzerat Bag- 
nani, because they were always wash- 
ing themselves “ , . . . chiamati da 
Portughesi per la frequenza 

e superstitione, con quale si lauano 
pih volte il giorno” (251). See also 
LuiUier, below. The men of this 
class profess an extravagant respect for 
animal life ; but after Stanley brought 
home Hr. Livingstone’s letters they 
became notorious as chief promoters of 
slave-trade in Eastern Africa. A. K. 


Forbes speaks of the medieval Wanias 
at the Court of Anhilwara as ‘ ‘ equally 
gallant in the field (with Eajputs), 
and wiser in council .... already in 
profession puritans of peace, but not 
yet drained enough of their fiery 
Kshatri blood.” — {Bas Mdld, i. 240.) 

Bunya is the form in which 
vdniya appears in tfie Anglo-Indian 
use of Bengal with a different shade 
of meaning, and generally indicating 
a grain-dealer. 

1516. ‘ ‘ There are three qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
Bazbuts . . . others are called Banians, and 
are merchants and traders.” — Barhosa, 51. 

1552. “. . . . Among whom came cer- 
tain men who are called Baneanes of the 
same heathen of the Kingdom of Cam- 
baia .... coming on board the ship of 
Vasco da Gama, and seeing in his cabin a 
pictorial image of Our Lady, to which our 
people did reverence, they also made adora- 
tion with much more fervency ” — 

Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 6. 

1555. “We may mention that the in- 
habitants of Guzerat call the unbelievers 
Banyans, whilst the inhabitants of Hin- 
dustan call them Hindu.” — Sidi Ali Kapu- 
ddn, in J. As., l^sre S. ix. 197—8. 

1563. “ B. If the fruits were all as good 
as this (mango) it would be no such great 
matter in the Baneanes, as you tell me, not 
to eat flesh. And since I touch on this 
matter tell me, prithee, who are these Ba- 
neanes .... who do not eat flesh? ...” 
— Garcia, f. 136. 

1608. “The Gouernour of the Towne of 
Gandeuee is a Bannyan, and one of those 
kind of people that obserue the Law of 
P 3 rthagoras.” — Jones in Fur elms, i. 231. 

1623. “ One of these races of Indians is 
that of those which call themselves Van-id, 
but who are called, somewhat corruptly by 
the Portuguese, and by all our other Franks, 
Banians; they are all, for the most part, 
traders and brokers.”— P. della Valle, i. 
486—7. 

1630. “A people presented themselves 
to mine eyes, cloathed in linnen garments, 
somewhat low descending, of a gesture 
and garbe, as I^ may say, maidenly and 
well nigh effeminate ; of a countenance 
shy, and somewhat estranged ; yet smiling 
out a glosed and bashful familiarity. . . . 

I asked what manner of people these were, 
^ strangely notable, and notably strange ? 
Beply was made they were Banians.” — 
Lord, Preface, 

c. 1666. “Aussi chacun a son Banian, 
dans les Indes, et il y a des personnes de 
quahtd qui leur confient tout ce qu’ils ont 
• . . . ’ — Thevenot, v. 166. 

This passage shows in anticipation the 
transition to the Calcutta use (b, below). 

1672. “ The inhabitants are called Gui- 
zeratts and Benyans.”— 2. 
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1672. ** It is the custom to say that to make 
one Bagnan (so they call the Gentile Mer- 
chants) yon need three Chinese, and to make 
one Chinese three Hebrews.” — B, F, Vin- 
cenm di Mariat 114. 

1673. “The Banyan foUows the Soldier, 
though as contrary in Humour, as the Anti- 
podes in the same Meridian are opposite to 
one another. ... In Cases of Trade they 
are not so hide-bound, giving their Con- 
sciences more Scope, and boggle at no 
Villainy for an Emolument.” — Fryer, 193. 

1705. “. . . ceux des premieres castes, 

comme les Baignans.” — LuilUer, 106. 

1813. “ .... it will, I believe, be gene- 

rally allowed by those who have dealt much 
with Banians and merchants in the larger 
trading towns of India, that their moral 
character cannot be held in .high estima- 
tion.” — Fortes, Or. Mem. ii. 456. 

1877. “Of the Wani, Banyan, or trader- 
caste there are five great families in this 
country.” — Burton, Sind Revisited, ii. 281. 

b.— 

1761. “We expect and positivel 3 r di- 
rect that if our servants employ Banians 
or black people under them, they shall be 
accountable for their conduct.” — The Court 
of Directors, in Long, 254. 

1764. Resolutions and Orders. That no 
Moonshee, Linguist, Banian, or Writer, be 
allowed to any officer, excepting the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief. . . .” — Ft. William Pro- 
ceedings, in Long, 382. 

1780. “We are informed that the Juty 
Wallahs or Makers and Vendors of Bengal 
Shoes in and about Calcutta . . . intend 
sendinpf a Joint Petition to the Supreme 
Council ... on account of the great decay 
of their Trade, entirely owing to the 
Luxury of the Bengalies, chiefly the Ban- 
gans (sic) and Sarcars, as there are scarce 
one of them to be found who does not keej) 
a Chariot, Phaeton, Buggy or Pallanquin, 
and some all four . . .” — hi Hichy^ s Bengal 
Gazette, June 24th. 

1783. “ Mr. Hastings’ bannian was, 

after this auction, found possessed of terri- 
tories yielding a rent of £140,000 a year.” — 
Burke, Speech on E. I. Bill, in Writings, 
&o., iii. 490. 

1786. “The said Warren Hastings did 
permit and suffer his ewn banyan or prin- 
cipal black steward, named Canto Baboo, to 
hold farms .... to the amount of 13 lacs 
of rupees per annum.” — Art. agst. Hastings, 
Burke, vii. 111. 

,, “A practice has gradually crept 
in among the Banians and other rich 
men of Calcutta, of dressing some of their 
servants .... nearly in the uniform of 
the Honourable Company’s Sepoys and 
Lascars. , . — Notification, hi Seton Kan', 

i. 122. 

1788. “ Banyan — A. Gentoo servant em- 

ployed in the management of commercial 
affairs. Every English gentleman at Bengal 
has a Banyan who either acts of himself, or 


as the substitute of some' great man or black 
merchant.” — Indian Vocabulary (Stockdale), 

1810. “The same person frequently was 
banian to several European gentlemen ; all 
of whose concerns were of course accurately 
Imown to him, and thus became the subject 
of conversation at those meetings the banians 
of Calcutta invariably held. . ,” — William^> 
son, V, M. i. 189. 

1817. ‘ * The European functionary , . , 

has first his banyan or native secretary.” — 
Mill, Hist. (ed. 1840) iii. 14. 

Mr. Mill does not here accurately inter- 
pret the word. 


(2) Banyan, s. An underskirt, origi- 
nally of muslin, and so-called as 
resembling the body garment of the 
Hindus; but now commonly applied 
to under body-clothing of elastic 
cotton, woollen, or silk web. 

The following quotations illustrate 
the stages by which the word reached 
its present application. And they 
show that our predecessors in India 
used to adopt the native or Banyan 
costume in their hours of ease. 0. P. 


Brown defines Banyan as “a loose 
dressing -gown, such as Hindu tradesmen 
wear.” Probably this may have been 
the original use ; but it is never now 
so employed in Northern India. 


1672. “It is likewise ordered that both 
Officers and Souldiers in the Port shall, both 
on every Sabbath Day, and on every day 
when they exercise, weare English apparel ; in 
respect the garbe is most becoming as Soul- 
diers, and correspondent to their profes- 
sion.” — Sir W. Langhornds Standing Order, 
in Wheeler, iii. 426. 

1731. “ The Ensign (as it proved, for his 

first appearance, being undressed and in his 
banyon coat, I did not know him) came off 
from his cot, and in a very haughty manner 
cried out, ‘ None of your disturbance. Gen- 
tlemen.’” — In Wheeler, iii. 109. 

1781. “I am an Old Stager in this 
Country, having arrived in Calcutta in the 
Year 1736 . Those were the days, when 

Gentlemen studied instead of Fashion; 

when even the Hon. Members of the Council 


met in Banyan Shirts, Long Drawers (q.v.), 
and Conjee caps ; with a Case Bottle of 
good old Arrack, and a Gouglet of Water 
placed on the Table, which the Secretary 
(a Skilful Hand) frequently converted into 
jpunch . . . ” — ^Letter from An Old Country 
Captain, in India Gazette, Peb. 24th. 

1810. “. . . . an undershirt, commonly 

called a banian.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 19 


(3) Banyan, s. See Banyan Tree. 

Banyan-Day, s. This is sea-slang 
for a jour maigre, or day on which no 
ration of meat was allowed ; when (as 
one of our quotations above expresses 

E 
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it) tlie crew liad “ to observe tbe Law 
of Pythagoras.” 

1690. “ Of this {KiicTiery or Kedgeree, q. 
V.) the European Sailors feed in these parts 
once or twice a Week, and are forc’d at 
those times to a Pagan Abstinence from 
Plesh, which creates in them a perfect Dis- 
like and litter Detestation to those Bannian 
Days, as they commonly call them.” — 
Ovington, 310, '311. 

Banyan-Fight, s. Thus ; 

1690. “This Tongue Tempest is termed 
there a Bannian-Fight, for it never rises 
to blows or bloodshed.” — Ovington, 275. 

Sir G. Birdwood tells us that this is 
still a phrase current in Bombay. 

Banyan - Tree, also elliptically 
Banyan, s. The Indian Fig-Tree 
^Ficus ioidica, or Ficits hengalensis^ L.) 
called in Hind, 'bar. The name ap- 
pears to have been first bestowed 
popularly on a famous tree of this 
species growing near Grombroon (q-v.), 
under which the Banyans, or Hindu 
traders settled at that port, had built 
a little pagoda. So says Tavernier 
below. This original Banyan-tree is 
described by Della Yalle (ii. 453), and 
by Yalentijn (v. 202). Della YaUe’s 
account (1622) is extremely interest- 
ing, but too long for quotation. He 
calls it by the Persian name, lUl, The 
tree still stood, within half-a-mile of 
the English factory, in 1758, when it 
was visited by Ives, who quotes 
Tickell’s verses given below. 

c. A.I). 70. “ First and formost, there is 

a Fig-tree there (in India) which heareth 
very small and slender hgges. The propertie 
of this Tree, is to ;^ant and set it self e with- 
out mans helpe. For it spreadeth out with 
mightie armes, and the lowest water- ^ 
boughes underneath, do bend so downeward to 
the very earth, that they touch it againe, and 
lie upon it : whereby, within one years space 
they will take fast root in the ground, and 
put foorth a new Spring round about the 
Mother-tree ; so as these braunches, thus 
growing, seeme like a traile or border of 
arbours most curiously and artificially 
made,” etc . — JPlinies Nat, Sistorie, by 
Philemon Holland, i. 360. 

1624. 

“ . . . The goodly bole being got 
To certain cubits’ height, from every side 
The boughs decline, which, taking root 
afresh. 

Spring up new boles, and these spring 
new, and newer. 

Till the whole tree become a portions. 

Or arched arbour, able to receive 
A numerous troop,” 

Ben J onson, Neptune^ s Triumph, 
c. 1650, “ Get Arbre estoit de mOme 


espece que celuy qui est a une lieue du 
Bander, et qui passe pour une merveille; 
mais dans les Indes il y en a quantity. Les 
Persans I’appellent Lul, les Portugais Arher 
de Beys, et les Francais 1’ Arbre des_ Bani- 
anes ; parce que les Banianes ont fait b^tir 
dessous une Pagode avec un carvansera 
accompagne de plusieurs petits etangs iDour 
se laver.” — Tavernier, V, de Perse, liv. v. ch. 
23. 

c. 1650. “ Hear to the City of Ormus was a 
Bannians tree, being the only tree that 
grew in the Island.” — Tavernier, Eng. Tr. i. 
255. 

c. 1666. “Nous vimes h cent ou cent 
cinquante pas de ce jardin, I’arbre War 
dans toute son etendue. On I’api^elle aussi 
Ber, et arbre des Banians, et arbre des 
racines , , , — Thevemt, v. 76. 

1667. 

“ The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit re- 
nown’d ; 

But such as at this day, to Indians known. 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms 

Branching so broad and long, that in the 
ground 

Thebended twigs take root, and daughters 
grow 

About the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade 

High over-arch’d, and echoing walks be- 
tween.” Paradise Lost, ix. 

1672. Eastward of Surat two Courses, 
i.e. a League, we iDitched our Tent under a 
Tree that besides its Leafs, the Branches 
bear its own Boots, therefore called by the 
Portugais, Arbor de Baiz ; For the Adora- 
tion the Banyans pay it, the Banyan-Tree.*^ 
— Fryer, 105. 

1691. “ About a (Dutch) mile from Gam- 

ron . . . stands a tree, heretofore described 
by Mandelslo and others. . . . Beside this 
tree is an idol temple where the Banyans do 
their worship.” — Valentijn, v. 267-8. 

1717. 

“ The fair descendants of thy sacred bed 

Wide-branching o’er the Western World 
shall spread, 

Like the fam’d Banian Tree, whose pliant 
shoot 

To earthward bending of itself takes root. 

Till like their mother plant ten thousand 
stand 

In verdant arches on the fertile land ; 

Beneath her shade the tawny Indians 
rove, 

Or hunt at large through the wide-echo- 
ing grove.” 

Tickell, Epistle from a Lady in 
England to a Lady in Avignon. 

1726,^ “On the north side of the city 
(Surat) is there an uncommonly gi’eat Pichar 
or Wmingim,* tree. . . . The Portuguese 
call this tree Albero de laiz, i.e. Boot-tree. 
. . . Under it is a small chapel built by a 
Benyan. . . . Day and night lamps are 
^ght there, and Benyans constantly come 
in pilgrimage, to offer their prayers to this 
saint.” — Valentijn, iv. 145. 


* Waringin is the Javanese name of a sp. kindred 
to the banyan, Ficus benjamina, L. 
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1771. “ . . . . being employed to con- 

struct a military work at the fort of Trip- 
lasore (afterwards called Marsden’s Bastion) 
it was necessary to cut down a banyan-tree, 
which so incensed the brahmans of that place, 
that they found means to poison him” {Le. 
Thomas Marsden of the Madras Engineers). 
— Mem. of W. Marsden, 7-8. 

1809. “Their greatest enemy {i.e. of 
buildings) is the Banyan Tree.” — Ld. Va- 
Icntia, i. 396. 

1810. 

* ‘ In the midst an aged Banian grew. 

It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 

Eor o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Eifty straight columns propt its lofty 
head ; 

And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight like a plummet grew towards the 
ground, 

Some on the lower boughs which crost 
their way, 

Eixing their bearded fibres, round and 
round, 

With many a ring and wild contortion 
wound ; 

Some to the passing wind at times, with 
sway 

Of gentle motion swung ; 

Others of younger growth, unmoved, were 
hung, 

Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted 
height.” * 

Southey f Curse of Kehamct, xiii. 51. 

1821. 

“Des banians touffus,par les brames adords, 
Depuis longtemps la langueur nous im- 
plore, 

Courbds par le midi, dont I’ardeur les 
d^vore, 

Ils dtendent vers nous leurs rameaux 
alter^s.” 

Casimir Delavigne, Le Barm, iii. 6. 
A note of the publishers on the preceding 
passage, in the edition of 1855, is divert- 
ing : 

“ Tin journalists allemand a accusd M. 
Casimir Delavigne d’avoir pris pour un 
arbre une secte religieuse de I’lnde. ...” 
The German Journalist was wrong here, 
but he might have found plenty of matter 
for ridicule in the play. Thus the DBrahmins 
(men) are Akehar (!), Idcmiore (!!), and Bmp- 
sael (!!!); their women Neala, {?), Zaide (!), 
and illfte (!!). 

1825. “Near this village was the finest 
banyan-tree which I had ever seen, liter- 
ally a m-ove rising from a single primary 
stem, whose massive secondary trunks, with 
their straightness, orderly arrangement, 
and evident connexion with the parent 
stock, gave the general effect of a vast 
vegetable organ. The first impression 
which I felt on coming under its shade 
was, ‘What a noble place of worship.’” — 
Heler, ii. 93 (ed. 1844). 

1834.^ “Cast forth thy word into the 
overliving, everworldng universe ^ it is a 


seed-grain that cannot die ; unnoticed to- 
day, it will be found flourishing as a banyan- 
grove) — (perhaps alas I as a hemlock forest) 
after a thousand years.” — Sartor Resartus. 

1856. 

“ . . .Its pendent branches, rooting in the 
air, 

Yearn to the parent earth and grappling 
fast, 

Grow up huge stems again, which shoot- 
ing forth 

In massy branches, these again despatch 

Their drooping heralds, till a labyrinth 

Of root and stem and branch commingling, 
forms 

A great cathedral, aisled and choired in 
wood.” 

The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

1865. “ A family tends to multiply fami- 
lies around it, till it becomes the centre of a 
tribe, just as the banyan tends to surround 
itself with a forest of its own offspring.” — 
Maclennan, Brimitiue Marriage, 269. 

1878.^ .... “des banyans soutenus par 
des racines aeriennes et dont les branches 
tombantes engendrent en touchant terre 
des sujets nouveaux.” — Rev, des Leux 
MoTides, Oct. 15, p. 832. 

Barasinha, s. The H. name of the 
widely spread Oervus Wallichii, Cuvier. 
This H. name (“12-horn”) is no doubt 
taken from the number of tines being 
approximately tyrelve. The name is also 
applied by sportsmen in Bengal to the 
Rucervus Duvaucellii, or Bwamp-Deer. 

Barbican, s. This term of medieval 
fortification is derived by Littrl, and 
by Marcel Devic from i^ab. 'barhakh^ 
which means a sewer-pi]pe or water- 
pipe. And one of the meanings given 
by Littre is, ‘ ‘ une ouverture longue 
et etroite pour I’ecoulement des eaux.” 
Apart from the possible, but imtraced 
history which this alleged meaning may 
involve, it seems probable, considering 
the usual meaning of the word as ‘ an 
outwork before a gate,’ that it is from 
Ar. Pers. bdb-klidna, ‘ gate-house.’ 
This etymology was suggested in print 
30 years ago by one of the present 
writers,* and confirmed to his mind 
some years later, when in going through 
the native town of Oawnpore, not long 
before the Mutiny, he saw a brand- 
new double-towered gateway, or gate- 
house, on the face of which was 
the inscription in Persian characters : 

‘ ‘ j 5<25- A/idna-i-Mahommed Bakhsh, ’ ’ 
or whatever was his name, i.e. “The 
Barbican of Mahommed Bakhsh.^ ^ 


In a Glossary of Military Terms, appended to 
Fortiflcatwn for Officers of the Army and Students 
of Military History, Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1S51. 
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Tlie editor of the Chron. of K. J ames 
of Aragon (1883, p. 423) says that 2>ar- 
tacana in Spain means a second, outer- 
most and lower wall; a f aussehraye. 
And this agrees with facts in that work, 
and with the definition in CoharruYias; 
hut not at all with Joinville’s use, nor 
with Y.-le-Duc’s explanation. 

c. 1250. “Tuitle baron . . s’acorderent 
queenun tertre . . . Mst rennneforteresse 
qni fast bien garnie de gent, si que se li Tnr 
fesoient saillies . . cell tore fust einsi come 
■barbacane (orig. ^ quasi antem/arale^) de 
I’oste.” — The Med. Pr. tr. of William of 
Tyre^ ed. Paul Paris, i. 158. 

c. 1270. . . on condition of his at once 

putting me in possession of the albarrana 
tower . . . and should besides make his 
Saracens construct a barhacana round the 
tower.” — James of Aragon, as above. 

1309. “ Pour requerre sa gent plus sauve- 

ment, fist le roys faire une barbaquane de- 
vant le pont qui estoit entre nos dous os, en 
tel maniere que Ton pooit entrer de dous pars 
en la barbaquane k cheval.” — Joinville, p. 
162. 

1552. “Lourenco de Brito ordered an 
intrenchment of great strength to be dug, in 
the fashion of a barbican (barback) outside 
the wall of the fort ... on account of a 
well, a stone-cast distant. . .” — Barros, II. 
i. 5. 

c. 1870. JBarhacane. Defense ext^rieure 
prot^geant une entree, et permettant de 
r^unir un assez grand nombre d’hommes 
pour disposer des sorties ou prot^ger une 
retraite.” — Viollet-le-Duc, H, Pune Forte- 
rme, 361. 

Barhiers, s. This is a term which 
was formerly yery current in the East 
as the name of a kind of paralysis, 
often occasioned by exposure to chills. 
It began with numbness and imperfect 
command of the power of moyement, 
sometimes also affecting the muscles of 
the neck and power of articulation, and 
often followed by loss of appetite, 
emaciation and death. It has often 
beenidentified with beri-beri(q.y. ) , and 
medical opinion seems to haye come 
back to the yiew that the two are 
forms of one disorder, though this was 
not admitted by some older authors of 
the present century. The allegation of 
Lind and others, that the most frequent 
subjects of barbiers were Europeans of 
the lower class who, when in drink, 
went to sleep in the open air, must be 
contrasted with the general experience 
that beriberi rarely attacks Europeans. 
The name now seems obsolete. 

1673. “Whence follows Pluxes, Dropsy, 
Scurvy, Barbiers (which is an enervating 


(szc) the whole Body, being neither able to use 
hands or Peet), Gout, Stone, Malignant and 
Putrid Pevers.” — Fryer, 68- 

1690. “Another Distemper with which 
the Europeans are sometimes afflicted, is 
the Barbeers, or a deprivation of the Vse 
and Activity of their Limbs, whereby they 
are rendered unable to move either Hand or 
Poot.” — Ovington, 350. 

1755. (If the land wind blow on a person 
sleeping) “ the consequence of this is always 
dangerous, as it seldom fails to bring on a 
fit of the Barbiers (as it is called in this 
country), that is, a total deiirivation of the 
use of the limbs.” — Ives, 77. 

1768. “The barbiers, a species of the 
palsy, is a disease most frequent in India. 
It distresses chiefly the lower class of 
Europeans, who when intoxicated with 
liquors frequently sleep in the oi^en air, 
exposed to the land winds.” — Lind on Dis- 
eases of Hot Climates, 260. See Beriberi. 

Barcelore, n.p. — See Baeanore. 

Bargeer, S. Hind, from Pers. 
bdrgtr. A trooper of irregular cayalry 
who is not the owner of his troop-horse 
and arms (as is the normal practice, 
see Silladar) but is either put in by 
another person, perhaps a native officer 
in the regiment, who supx^lies horses 
and arms and receives the man’s full 
pay, allowing him a reduced rate, or 
has his horse from the state in whose 
service he is. The Pers. word properly 
means ‘a load-taker,’ ‘a baggage 
horse’; the transfer of use is not quite 
clear. 

1844. “If the man again has not the 
cash to purchase a horse, he rides one be- 
longing to a native officer, or to some piuvi- 
leged person, and becomes what is called 
his bargeer . . . .” — Calcutta Rev., vol. ii. 
p. 57- 

Barking-Deer, s. The popular 
name of a small s]pecies of deer 
( C ervulus aureus, Jerdon) called in 
Hindustani Mhar, and in Nepal 
ratwd. Also called Bibfaced-Deer, 
and in Bombay Baikree, q. v. Its 
common name is from its call, which 
is a kind of short bark, like that of a 
fox but louder, and may be beard in 
the jungles which it frequents, both by 
day and by night {Jerdon)'. 

Baroda, n.p. Usually called by 
the Dutch and older English writers 
Brodera ; proper name according to the 
Imp. Gazetteer, Wadodra. A large 
city of Guzerat which has been since 
1732 the capital of the Mahrafcta 
dynasty of Guzerat, the Gaihwdrs (see 
Guicowar). 
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1552. In Barros, ‘ Cidade de Barodar,” 
IV. vi. 8. 

1555. “ In a few days we arrived at Baruj; 
some days afterwards atBaloudra, and then 
took the road towards Champaiz (read Oham- 
panlr — Sidl All, p. 91. 

1G06. “ That city (Champanel) may be a 

day’s journey from Deheradora or Barodar, 
which we commonly call Verdora.” — Couto, 
IV., ix. 5. 

1638. ' ‘ La ville de Brodra est situ^e dans 

une plaine sablonneuse, sur la petite riviere 
de Wasset, a trente Cos, ou quinze lieues de 
Broitschea.^'' — Ma^ndelslo, 130. 

1813. Brodera, in Fortes, Or, Mem,, iii. 
268. 

1857. “The town of Baroda, originally 
Barpatra (or a bar leaf, i,e,, leaf of the 
Ficus indica, in shape) was the first large 
city I had seen.” — Autot, of Lutfullah, 39. 

Baros, n.p. A fort on the West 
Coast of Sumatra, from which the 
chief export of Sumatra camphor, so 
highly valued in China, long took place. 
It is perhaps identical with the Bom- 
sHr or Fanmr of the middle ages, which 
gave its name to the camphor, 

famous among Oriental writers, and 
which by the perpetuation of a mis- 
reading is often styled Kaisurl cam- 
phor, &c. (See Camphor, and Marco 
Bolo, 2d ed. ii. 282, 285 

The place is called Barrowse in the E. I. 
Colonial papers, ii. 52, 153. 

1727. “Baros is the next place that 
abounds in G-old, Camphire, ana Benzoin, 
but admits of no foreign Commerce.” — A, 
Ham, ii. 113. 

Barrackpore, n.p. The auxiliary 
Cantonment of Calcutta, from which 
it is lo m. distant, established in 1772. 
Here also is the country residence of 
the Governor-General, built by Lord 
Minto, and much frequented in 
former days before the annual migra- 
tion to Simla was established. The 
name is a hybrid. See Achanock. 

Bashaw, s. The old form of what 
we now call pasha, the former bein^ 
taken from tasha the Arabic form of 
the word, which is itself generally be- 
lieved to be a corruption of the Pers. 
padishdh. Of this the first part is 
Skt. patis, Zend, paitis, Old Pers. pati, 
‘a lord or master' (comp. Gr. deo- 
rr orris), Becliah, indeed, for ‘Gover- 
nor ' (but with the ch guttural) occurs 
in I. Kings, x. 15, II. Chron. ix. 14, 
and in Daniel iii. 2, 3, 27. Prof. Max 
Muller notices this, but it would seem 


merely as a curious coincidence. — (See 
Busey on Daniel, 567). 

1554. “Hujusmodi Bassarum sermoni- 
bus reliquorum Turcarum sermones con- 
gniebant.” — Busheq. Epist. ii. (p. 124). 

c. 1610. “Un Bascha estoit venu en sa 
Cour pour luy rendre compte du tribut qu’il 
luy apportoit ; mais il fut neuf mois entiers 
h attendre que celuy qui a la charge .... 
eut le temps et le loisir de le compter . . .” 
— Byrard de la Val (of the Great Mogul), ii, 
161. 

1702. “ . . . The most notorious injus- 

tice we have suffered from the Arabs of 
Muscat, and the Bashaw of Judda.” — ^In 
Wheeler, ii. 7. 

1727. “ It (Bagdad) is now a prodigious 

large City, and the Seat of a Beglerteg, . . . 
The Bashaws of Bassova, Oomera, and 
Musol (the ancient Nineveh) are subor- 
dinate to him.” — A, Ham. i. 78. 

Basin, s. H. tesan. Pease-meal, 
generally made of gram (q. v.) and 
used, sometimes mixed with ground 
orange-peel or other aromatic sub- 
stance, to cleanse the hair, or for other 
toilette purposes. 

Bassadore, n.p. A town upon the 
island of Tristhm in the Persian Gulf, 
which belonged in the 16th century to 
the Portuguese. The place was ceded 
to the British crown in 1817, though 
the claim seems now dormant. _ The 
real form of the name is according to 
Dr. Badger’s transhterated map (in H, 
of Imdms, &c. of Oman) BdUdH, 

1673. “At noon we came to Bassatu, 
an old ruined town of the Portugals, front- 
ing Congo.” — Fryer, 320. 

Bassein, n.p. This is a corruption 
of three entirely different names, andg 
is applied to various places remote from 
each other. 

(1) Wasdi, an old port on the coast, 
26 m. north of Bombay, called by the 
Portuguese, to whom it long pertained, 
Bacaim {e,g, Barros, I. ix. 1). 

c. 1565. “ Dopo Daman si troua Ba- 

sain con molte ville . . . ne di questa altro 
si caua che risi, frumenti, e molto ligname.” 
— Cesare de’ Federici in Ramus, iii. 387 v, 

1756. “Bandar Bassai.” — Mirat^i-Ah- 
modi. Bird’s tr., 129. 

1781. “General Goddard after having 
taken the fortress of Bessi, which is one of 
the strongest and most important fortresses 
under the Mahratta power. . . .” — Seir 
Mutaqherin, iii. 327. 

(2) A town and port on the river 
which forms the westernmost delta-arm 
of the Irawadi in the Province of 
Pegu. The Burmese name Bathein, 
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was, according to Prof. Forcbliainmer, 
a cliange, made by the Burmese con- 
queror Alompra, from tbe former 
name Kutliein {i.e. Ktisein), wMcb was 
a native corrnption of tne old name 
Kusima (see Cosmin). We cannot 
explain tne old European corruption 
Persaim. 

1759. Persaim occurs in Dalrymple^s Or. 
i. 127 and pasHm. 

(3) Basim, or properly Wdsim; an 
old town in Berar, tbe cnief place of a 
district so-called. 


Batavia, n.p. The famous capital 
of the Dutch possessions in the Indies ; 
occupying the site of the old city of 
Jakatra, the seat of a Javanese Mng- 
dom which combined the present 
Dutch Provinces of Bantam, Buiten- 
zorg, Elrawang, and the Preanger 
Eegencies. 

1619. “On the day of the capture of 
Jakatra, 30th May, 1619, it was certainly 
time and place to speak of the Governor- 
General’s dissatisfaction that the name of 
Batavia had been given to the Castle.” — 
VaZentijn, iv. 489. 

The Gf-overnor- General, Jan Pieter- 
sen Coen, who had taken Jakatra, 
desired to have called the new fortress 
Hoorn, from his own birth place, 
Eoorn, on the Zuider Zee. 

c. 1649. “ While I stay’d at Batavia, my 
Brother dy’d ; and it was pretty to consider 
what the Dutch made me pay for his 
Puneral.” — Tavernier (E.T.) i. 203. 


Batcul, Batcole, Batecala, &c., 
n.p. Bliaijial. A place often named 
in the older narratives. It is on the 
coast of Canara, just S. of Pigeon 
Island and Hog Island, in lat. 13° 59', 
and is not to be confounded (as it has 
been) with Beitcul, q.v. 

1328. “ . . . There is also the Elng of 
Batigala, but he is of the Saracens.” — 
FHar Jordanus, p. 41. 


1510.^ The “ Bathe cala, a very noble city 
I^dia,” of Varthema (119), though mis- 
placed^ must we think be this place and not 


1548. Trelado* do Contrato que o 
Gouernador Gracia de Saafez com a Baynha 
ae Batecalaa por nSo aver Beey e ela reger 
o Beeyno.”— In S. Botelho, Tombo, 242. 

subject to the Queene 
of Baticola, who selleth great store of pep- 
per to the Portugals, at a towne called 
Fulke GreviZe to Sir Pr, 
Walsmgham, in Bruce's Annals, i, 126. 


* i.e., ‘Copy.’ 


1618. “ The fift of March we anchored at 
Batachala, shooting three Peeces to give 
notice of our arriuall. . — Wm. Hore, in 

Furchas, i. 657. See also Sainsbury, ii. p. 374. 

1727. “The next Sea-port, to the South- 
ward of Onoar, is Batacola,^ which has the 
vestigia of a very large city. . . . ” — A. 
Harn. i. 282. 

Batel, Batelo, Botella, s. A sort of 
boat used in Western India and Sind. 
Port, hatell, a word which occurs in 
the Roteiro de V. da Gama, 91. 

1838. “The Botella may be described as 
the Dow in miniature. . . It has invariably a 
square flat stem, and along grab-like head.” 
— Vaupell in Trans. Bo. Oeog. Boc. vii. 98. 

1857. “A Sindhi battela, called JRah- 
mati, under the Tindal Kasim, laden with 
dry fish, was about to proceed to Bombay.” 

! — Lutfullah, 347. 

See also Burton, Sind Revisited (1877), 32, 
33. 

Batta, s. Two different words are 
thus expressed in Anglo-Indian collo- 
quial, and in a manner confounded. 

a. EDlnd. bliata or llidta. An extra 
allowance made to officers, soldiers, or 
other public servants, when in the 
field, or on other special grounds; 
also subsistence money to witnesses, 
prisoners and the like. Military B atta, 
originally an occasional allowance, as 
defined, grew to be a constant addition 
to the pay of officers in India, and 
constituted the chief part of the excess 
of Indian over English military emolu- 
ments. The question of the rightto batta 


army, and the measure of economy 
carried out by Lord William Bentinck 
when Governor-General (G. O. of the 
Gov.-Gen, in Council, 29th November, 
1828) in the reduction of full batta to 
half batta, in the allowances received 
by all regimental officers serving at 
stations within a certain distance of the 
Presidency in Bengal (viz.. Barrack- 
pore, Dumdum, Berhampore, and 
Dinapore), caused an enduring bitter- 
ness against that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin of 
th^ word. There are however several 
Hindi words in rural use, such as bTiat, 
bhanta, ‘ advances made to ploughmen 
without interest,’ and bliatta, bliantd, 
‘plough-men’s wages in kind,’ mth 
which it is possibly connected. It has 
also been suggested that it may be allied 
to bajhut, ‘much, excess,’ an idea enter- 
ing into the meaning of both a and b. 

It is just possible that the familiar 


on several occasions created great agita 
tion among the officers of the India] 
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military use of tlie term in India may 
liaye been influenced by the existence 
of the European military term Idtior 
hdUmoney. The latter is from Mt, a 
pack-saddle, and implies an allowance 
for carrying baggage in the field. It 
■will be seen that one -writer below 
seems to confound tke two words. 

b. Hind. JBatta and Bdttd. Agio, or 
diflerence in exchange, ‘ discount on 
coins not current, or of short weight. 

We may notice that Sir H. Elliot 
does not recognise an absolute separa- 
tion between the two senses of batta, 
TTih definition runs thus : “ Diflerence 
of exchange ; anything extra; an extra 
allowance ; discount on uncurrent, or 
short- weight coins ; usually called 
Batta. The word has been supposed 
to be a corruption of Bliarta, increase, 
but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is 
more usually applied to discount than 
premium.” — iSwpp. Gloss, ii. 41.) It 
will be seen that we have early Portu- 
guese instances of the word apparently 
in both senses. 

The earliest quotation, which has 
been met with since what precedes was 
written, suggests the possibility that 
the word in its sense of extra pay has 
come down to us by oral tradition from 
the Portuguese, and that it may have 
originated in Can. hatta, ‘rice,’ and was 
at first an allowance to native servants 
to provide their staple food. This might 
easily get mixt np with others of the 
suggested sources, involving a modi- 
fication of sense. 

' 1548. “And for 2 ffarazes (see ferash) 2 

pardaos a month for the two and 4 tangas 
for bata.” . . — S. JBotelJio, Tomho, 233. The 
editor thinks this is for hate, i.e. paddy. But 
even if so it is used exactly like_ batta or 
maintenance money. A following entry ! 
has. “ To the constable 38,920 reis a year, 
in which is comprised maintenance {ynanti- 
mentoy^ 

1707. “ . . . that they would allow 

Batta or subsistence money to all that 
should desert us.” — In Wheeler, ii. 63. 

1765. “ . . . orders were accordingly 

issued . . . that on the 1st January, 1766, 
the double batta^ should cease. . . . ” — 
CaraccioWs Clive, iv. 160. 

1789. “ . . . batta, or as it is termed in 

England, hat and forage money, which is 
here, in the field, almost double the peace 
allowance.” — Mun/ro^s Nari'ative, p. 97. 

1799. “ He would rather live on half’ 

pay, in a garrison that could boast of a fives 
court, than vegetate on full batta, where 
there was none.” — Bife of Sir T. Munro, 
i. 227. 


1829. “ To the Editor of the Bengal Hur~ 
karu.—^iv, — Is it understood that the Wives 
and daughters of officers on half batta are 
included in the order to mourn for the Queen 
of Wirtemberg ; or will half-mo\xvnm^ be 
considered sufficient for them ? ” — ^Letter in 
above, dated 15th April, 1829. 

1857. “They have made me a K.C.B. 
I may confess to you that I would much 
rather have got a year’s batta, because the 
latter would enable me to leave this country 
a year sooner.” — Sir Hope Grant, in Inci- 
dents of the Sepoy War. 


b.— 

1554. “And gold, if of 10 Tnates or 24 
carats, is worth 10 cruzados the tael . . . 
if of 9 mates, 9 cruzados ; and according to 
whatever the mates may be it is valued ; but 
moreover it has its batao, i.e. its shroffage 
{^ai'rafagem) or agio [caiho) varying with 
the season.” — A. Nunes, 40. 


1810. “ . . . He immediately teUs 

master that the batta, i.e., the exchange, is 
altered.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 203. 


Battas, Bataks, &c. n. p. A na- 
tion of Smnatra, noted especially for 
their singular cannibal institutions, 
combined with the possession *of a 
•written character of their own and 
some approach to literature. 

c. 1430. “ In ejus insulae, quam dicunt 

Ba'thech, parte, anthropophagi habitant . . . 
capita humana in thesauris habent, quae 
ex hostibus captis abscissa, esis carnibus re- 
condunt, iisque utuntur pro mimmis.” — 
Conti in Poggius, Be Var. Fort. lib. iv. 

c. 1539. “This Embassador, that was 
Brother-in-law to the King of Battas . . . 
brought him a rich Present of Wood of 
Aloes, Calambaa, and five quintals of Ben- 
jamon in flowers.” — CogarC s Pinto, 15. 

c. 1555. “This Island of Sumatra is the 
first land wherein we know man’s flesh to 
be eaten by certaine people which liue in 
the mountains, called Bacas (read Batas), 
who vse to gilde their teethe.” — Galvano, 
Discoveries of the World (Hak. Soc.), 108. 

1613. “In the woods of the interior 
dwelt Anthropophagi, eaters of human 
flesh . . . and to the present day continues 
that abuse and evil custom among the 
Battas of Sumatra.” — Godinho de Eredia, 
f . 23v. 


Bawustye, s. Corrupt, of bobstay 
in Lascar dialect {^Roebuck). 

Bay, Tbe, n. p. In the language of 
the old Company and its servants in 
the 17th century. The Bay meant the 
Bay of Bengal and their factories in 
that quarter. 

1683. “And the Councell of the Bay 
is as exi^ressly distinguished from the 
Councell of Hugly, over which they have 
noe such power.” — ^In Hedges, under Sept. 24. 
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Baya, S. H. haia, tlie Weaver-bird, 
as it is called in books of Nat. Hist., 
Ploceus baya, Blytb. (Pam. Fringil- 
lidat). This clever little bird is not 
only in its natural state tbe builder of 
those remarkable pendent nests wbicli 
are suck striking objects, banging 
from eaves or palm-brancbes ; but it 
is also docile to a singular degree in 
domestication, and is often eidiibited 
by itinerant natives as tbe performer 
of tbe most debgbtful tricks, as we 
bave seen, and as is detailed in a paper 
of Mr. Bl 3 rtb’s quoted by Jerdon. 

“ Tbe usual jirocedure is, when ladies 
are present, for tbe bird on a sign 
from its master to take a cardamom or 
sweetmeat in its bill, and deposit it 
between a lady’s lips ... A miniature 
cannon is then brought, which tbe 
bird loads with coarse grains of powder 
one by one ... it next seizes and 
skilfully uses a small ramrod: and 
then takes a lighted match from its 
master, which it aj)plies to the touch- 
hole.” Another common performance 
is to scatter small beads on a sheet; 
the bird is furnished with a needle and 
thread, and proceeds in the prettiest 
way to thread the beads successively. 

1790. ‘‘The young Hindu women of 
BaniCras . . . wear very thin plates of gold, 
called tica's, slightly fixed by way of orna- 
ment between the eyebrows ; and when 
they pass through the streets, it is not un- 
common for the youthful libertines, who 
amuse themselves with training Baya’s, to 
give them a sign, which they understand, 
and send them to pluck the pieces of gold 
from the foreheads of their mistresses.” — 
Asiat. Besearchesj ii. 110. 

Bayadere, s. A Hindu dancing- 
girl. This word is especially used by 
French writers, from whom it has been 
sometimes borrowed as if it were a 
genuine Indian word, particularly cha- 
racteristic of the persons in question. 
The word is in fact only a G-allicized 
form of the Portuguese bailadeira, 
from bailar^ to dance. 

Some 40 or 50 years ago there 
was a famous ballet called Le dim 
et la bayadere, and under this title 
Bunch made one of the most famous 
hits of his early days by presenting a 
cartoon of Lord EUenborough as the 
Bayadere dancing before the idol of 
Somnath. 

1526. “XLVII. The dancers and dancer- 
esses (bayladores e bayladeiras) who come 
to perform at a village shall first go and 
perform at the house of the principal man of 


the village” (Grancar, ci.v.)—Foral deusos 
costUTnes dos Gancares e Lavoxtdores de esta 
Ilha de Goa, in Arch. Fort. Or., fascic. 5, 
132: 

1598. “The heathenish whore called 
Balliadera, who is a dancer.” — lAnschoten, 
74. 

1599. “ In h^c icone primum proponitur 
Jnda Balliadera, id est saltatrix,^ quae in 
publicis ludis aliisque solennitatibus sal- 
tando spectaculum exhibet.” — De Fry, Text 
to pi. xii. in vol. ii. (also see p. 90, and vol. 
viL 26), &c. 

1782. “ Surat e est renommd par ses 
Bayadferes, dont le veritable nom est Dive- 
das^ : celui de Bayaderes que nous leur 
donnons, vient du mot Balladeiras, qui 
signifie en Portugais Danseuses." — Bonnerat, 
i. 7. 

1794. “The name of Balliadere, we 
never heard applied to the dancing girls; 
or saw but in Haynal, and ‘ War in Asia, 
by an Officer of Oolonel Baillie’s Detach- 
ment ; ’ it is a corrupt Portuguese word.” — 
MooFs Narrative ofLittWs Detachment, 356. 

1825. “This was the first specimen I 
had seen of the southern Bayadere, who 
differ considerably from the ndich girls of 
northern India, being all in the service of 
different temples, for which they are pur- 
chased young.” — Reber, ii. 180. 

Bazaar, s. Hind. &c. From Pers. 
bazar, a permanent market or street of 
shops. The word has spread westward 
into Arabic, Turkish, and, in special 
senses, into European languages, and 
eastward into India, where it has 
been generally adopted into the ver- 
naculars. The popular pronunciation 
is bdzdr. In S. India and Ceylon the 
word is used for a single shop or stall 
kept by a native. The word seems to 
have come to S. Europe very early. 
F. Balducci Pegolotti, in his Mer- 
cantile Handbook (c. 1340) gives ba- 
zarra as a Genoese word for ‘ market- 
place’ {Cathay, &c. ii. 286). The word 
is adopted into Malay as ipdsdr. 

1474. Ambrose Contarini writes of Kazan, 
that it is “ walled like Como, and with ba- 
zars {hazsari) like iV^—Mamusio, ii. f. 117. 

1478. Josafat Barbaro writes : “An Ar- 
menian Choza Mirech, a rich merchant in 
the bazar ” {bazarro). — Ibid. f. Ill v. 

1563. “ . . . hazar, as much as to say 
the place where things are sold.” — Garcia, 
f . 170. 

1564. A privilege by Don Sebastian of 
Portugal gives authority “to sell garden pro- 
duce freely in the bazars {hazares), markets, 
and streets (of Goa) without necessity for 
consent or license from the farmers of the 
garden produce, or from any other person 
whatsoever.” — Arch Port. Or., fasc. 2, 157. 

c. 1566. “La Pescaria delle Perle , . , 
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si fa ogn’ anno . . . e sn la costa alP in 
contro piantano vna villa di case, e bazarri 
di paglia.” — Cesar e de* Eederici, in Bam. 
iii. 390. 

1606. “ . . , The Christians of the 

Bazar.” — Gouvea, 29. 

1610. “En la Ville de Cananor il y a vn 
beau march^ tons les jours, qu’ils appellent 
Basare.” — Pyrard de la Val, i. 325. 

1638. ‘‘ We came into a Bussar, or very 

faire Market place.” — W. Bruton, in Hak- 
luyt, V. 50. 

1666. “Les Bazards ou Marches sont 
dans une grande rue qui est au pie de la 
montagne.” — Thevenot, v. 18. 

1672. “ . . . Let us now pass the Pale 

to the Heathen Town (of Madras) only 
parted by a wide Parrade, which is used for 
a Buzzar or Mercate-place.” — Fryer, 38. 

1837. “Lord, there is a honey bazar, 
repair thither. ” — Turnour^s transl. of Maha- 
wanso, 24. 

1873. “This, remarked my handsome 
G-reek friend from Vienna, is the finest 
wife-bazaar in this part of Europe . . . Go 
a little way east of this, say to Poumania, 
and^ you will find wife-bazaar completely 
undisguised, the ladies seated in their car- 
riages, the youths filing by, and pausing 
before this or that beauty, to bargain with 
papa about the dower, under her very 
nose.” — Fraser"* s Mag. H. S. vii. p. 617 
{Vienna, by M. D. Conway), 

Bdelliiim, s. This aromatic gum- 
resin has been identified with that of 
the Balsamodendron Mukul, Hooker, 
inhabiting the dry regions of Arabia 
and Western India ; gugal of Western 
India, and mokl in iiiabio, called in 
Pers. ho^i-jahuddn (Jews’ scent). 
What the Hebrew Molah of the B. 
Phison was, which is rendered hdellmm 
since the time of Josephus, remains 
very doubtful. Lassen has suggested 
musk as possible. But the argument 
is only this : that Dioscorides says some 
called bdellium /aaSeX/coi/ ; that fxddeXKov 
perhaps represents Madalaha, and 
though there is no such Skt. word 
as madUlaka there might be maddraka, 
because there is maddra, which means 
some perfume, no one knows what ! 
{Ind. Alterth. i. 292). 

c. A.D. 90. “In exchange are exported 
from Barbarice (Indus Delta) costus, 
bdella. . . . ” — Periplus, ch. 39. 

c. 1230. “ Bdallyun. A Greek word which, 
as some learned men think, means ‘The 
Lion’s Bepose.’ This plant is the same as 
mokV* — Ebn Fl-Baithdr, i. 125. 

1612. “ Bdellium, the pund . . . xxs.” — 

Bates and Valuatiouns {Scotland), p. 298. 

Beadala, n.p. Pormerly a port of 


some note for native craft on the Bam- 
nad coast (Madura district) of the Gulf 
of Manar, Vadaiday in the Atlas of 
India. Tlio proper name seems to be 
Veddlai, by which it is mentioned in 
Bishop Caldwell’s Hist, of Tinnevelly 
(p. 235). The place was famous in the 
Portuguese History of India for a great 
victory gained there by Martin Afionso 
de Sousa (Capitdo Mdr do Mai') over a 
strong land and sea force of the Zamo- 
rin, commanded by a famous Mahom- 
'medan Captain, whom the Portuguese 
called Pate Marcar and the Tuhfat-al- 
Mujahidin calls ’Ali Ibrahim Markar, 
loth Pebruary, 1538. Barros styles it 
“one of the best fought battles that 
ever came ofi in India.” This occurred 
under the viceroyalty of Nuno da 
Cunha, not of Stephen da Gama, as the 
allusions in Camoes seem to intimate. 
CaiDtain Burton has too hastily identi- 
fied Beadala with a place on the coast 
of Malabar, a fact which has x^erhaps 
been the cause of this article (see 
Lusiads, Com m entary, p. 477). 

1552. “ Martin Affonso, with this light 

fleet, on which he had not more than 400 
soldiers, went round Cape Comorin, being 
aware that the enemy were at Beadala . . .” 
— Bari'os, Dec. IV., liv. viii. cap. 13. 

1562. “The Governor, dei^arting from 
Cochym, coasted as far as Cape Comoryn, 
doubled that Cape, and ran for Beadala, 
which is a place adjoining the Shoals of 
Chilao . . . ” — Correa, iv. 324. 

c. 1570. “And about this time Alee 
Ibrahim Murkar, and his brother-in-law 
Kunjee-Alee-Murkar, sailed out with 22 
^rabs in the direction of Kaeel, and arriv- 
ing off Bentalah, they landed, leaving their 
grabs at anchor . . . But destruction over- 
took them at the arrival of the Franks, 
who came upon them in their Tgalliots, 
attacking and capturing all their grabs . . . 
Now this capture by the Franks took iDlace 
in the latter part of the month of Shaban, 
in the year 944 [end of January, 1538].” — 
Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, tr. by Bowlandson, 
141. 

1572. 

“ E despois junto ao Cabo Comorim 
Huma faganha faz esclarecida, 

A frota principal do Samorim, ^ 

Que destruir o mundo nao duvida, 
Vencerii co o furor do ferro e fogo ; 

Em si verii Beadala o martio jogo.” 

Camoes, x. 65. 

By Burton (but whose misconcep- 
tion of the locality has here affected 
his translation) : 

“ then well nigh reached the Cape ’dept Co- 
morin, 

another wreath of Fame by him is won; 

the strongest squadron of the Samorim. 
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who doubted not to see the world undone, 
he shall destroy with rage of fire and steel: 
Be’adala’s self his martial yoke shall feel.” 

1814. “Vaidalai, a pretty populous vil- 
lage on the coast, situated 13 miles east of 
Mutupetta, inhabited chiefly by Musul- 
mans and Shsind-rs, the former carrying on 
a wood trade .” — Account of the Prov, of 
JEtarnnad, from Mackenzie Collections in J. 
jB. As, Soc. iii. 170. 

Bear-tree, Bair, &c. s. Hind, her 
(Sk.t. hadara SiiidLvadara)Zizyphusfufu- 
ha, Lam. This is one of the most widely . 
diAnsed trees in India, and is found 
•wild from the Pimjab to Burma, in all 
wMch. region it is probably na'fciye. It 
is cultiyated from Queensland and 
China to Morocco and Gruinea, ‘‘Sir 
H. Elliot identifies it with the lotus 
of the ancients, but although the large 
juicy product of the garden Zizy pirns 
is by no means bad, yet, as Madden 
quaintly remarks, one might eat any 
quantity of it without risk of for- 
getting home and friends.” — {Punjah 
Plants, 43.) 

1563. “ O. The name in Canarese is hor, 

and in the Decan h^r, and the Malays call 
them vidaras, and they are better than ours ; 
yet not so good as those of Balagate .... 
which are very tasty .” — Garcia Be 0. 33. 

Bearer, s. The word has two mean- 
ings in Anglo-Indian colloquial: a. 
A palankin-carrier ; b. (In the Bengal 
Presidency), a domestic seryant who 
has charge of his master’s clothes, 
household furniture, and (often) of his 
ready money. 

The word in the latter meaning has 
been ^ regarded as distinct in origin, 
and is stated by "Wilson to be a cor- 
ruption of Bengali velidra from Sansk. 
vyavalidri, a domestic seryant. There 
seems howeyer to be no historical eyi- 
dence for such an origin, e,g. in any 
habitual use of the term vehdrd, whilst 
as a matter of fact the domestic bearer 
(or sirdar hearer, as he is usually styled 
by his f ellow-seryants, often eyen when 
he has no one under him) was in Cal- 
cutta in the pen'oltimate generation, 
when English gentlemen s'fcill kept 
palankins, usually just what this lite- 
rally implies, -viz., the head-man of a 
set of palanHn-bearers. And through- 
out the Presidency the bearer, or yalet, 
still, as a rule, belongs to the caste of ka- 
Mrs (see kuhar), or palki-bearers. 
a, — 

1760. “ The poles which 

.... are carried by six, but most com- 
monly four hearers.”— 6^rose, i. 153. 


1768-71. “ Every house has likewise . . . 
one or two sets of berras, or palankeen- 
bearers.” — Starorimis, i. 523. 

1778. “ They came on foot, the town 
having neither horses nor palankin-bearers 
to carry them, and Colonel Coote received 
them at his head-quarters. . .” — iii. 
719. 

1803. “I was .... detained by the 
scarcity of bearers .” — Lord ValenUa, i. 372. 

b. — 

1782. “ . . . imposition . . . that a gen- 
tleman should pay a rascal of a Sirdar 
Bearer monthly wages for 8 or 10 men . . . 
out of whom he gives 4, or may perhaps in- 
dulge his master with 5, to carry his palan- 
keen .” — India Gazette, Sept. 2. 

c. 1815. “ Henry and Ms Bearer.” — (Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. Sherwood’s.) 

1824. “ . . . I called to my sf7’<far-bearer 
who was lying on the floor, outside the 
bed-room.” — Seely, Ellora, ch. i. 

1831. “ . . . . le grand maitre de ma 

garde-robe, sirdar beehrah.” — Jacquemont, 
Corresyondance, i. 114. 

1876. “My bearer who was to go with 
us (Eva’s ayah had struck at the last mo- 
ment and stopiDed behind) had literally 
girt up his loins, and was loading a diminu- 
tive mule with a miscellaneous assortment 
of brass pots and blankets.”— A True Be- 
former, cn. iv. 

Beebee, s. Hind, from Pers. hih% 
a lady. On tbe principle of degrada- 
tion of titles, which is so general, this 
word in application to Europ>ean ladies 
has been superseded by the hybrids 
Mem-Sdhih, or Madam-Sdhih, though 
it is often applied by natiye seryants 
to E-^opean maid-seryants or other 
EngHsh women of that rank in life. 
The word also is sometimes applied to 
a prostitute. It is originally, it would 
seem, Oriental Turki. In Payet de 
Courteille’s Diet, we haye Blln, 
dame, epouse legitime” (p. 181). 

In W. India the word is said to be 
pronounced hoho (see Burton^ s Sind), 

It is curious that among the Saka- 
Idya of Madagascar the wiyes of chiefs 
are termed hihy; but there seems 
hardly a possibility of this haying 
come from Persia or India. The word 
in Hoya means ‘ animal.’ — Sihree's 
Madagascar, p. 253. 

1611. “ . . . . the title Bibi . ... is in 

Persian the same as, among us, sennora, or 
dona.” — Teixcira, Relacion , , , , de Hor- 
muz, 19. 

c. 1786. “The word LowndiJea, which 
means the son of a slave-girl, was also con- 
tinually on the tongue of the Nawaub, and 
if he was angry with an one he called him 
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by this name ; but it was also used as an 
endearing fond appellation to which was 
attached great favour,’^ until, one day, Ali 
Zum^n Khan . . . represented to him that 
the word was low, discreditable, and not 
fit for the use of men of knowledge and 
rank. The Kawaub smiled, and said, ‘O 
friend, you and I are both the sons of slave 
women, and the two Husseins only (on 
whom be good wishes and Paradise !) are 
the sons of aBihi.’” — Hist, of Hydar NaiJCy 
tr. by Miles, 486. 

Beech-de-Mer, s. The old trade 
way of writing and pronouncing the 
name, hicho-de-mar (borrowed from the 
Portuguese) of the sea-slug or holo- 
thuria, so highly valued in China. It 
is split, cleaned, dried, and then carried 
to the Straits for export to China, from 
the Maldives, the Gulf of Manar, and 
other parts of the Indian seas further 
east. The most complete account of 
the way in which this somewhat im- 
portant article of commerce is pre- 
pared, will be found in the Tijdsclirijy 
voor Nederlandsch Indie ^ Jaarg. xvii. 
pt. i. See also SwaUo and Tripang. 

Beechman, also Meechilmaii, s. 
Sea-Hind, for ‘midshipman’ [Roe- 
huch), 

Beegah, s. Hind, higjid. The most 
common Hindu measure of land-area, 
and varying much in different parts 
of India, whilst in every part that has 
a higjia there is also certain to be a 
'pucJca beegah and a hutcha beegah (vide 
cutcha and pucka), the latter being 
some fraction of the former. The 
beegah formerly adopted in the Hevenue 
Survey of the N.W. Provinces, and 
in the Canal Department there, was 
one of 3025 sq. yards or of an acre. 
This was apparently founded on Ak- 
bar’s beegah^ which contained 3600 sq. 
Ilahi gazy of about 33 inches each. 
But it is now in official returns 
superseded by the English acre. 

1763. “I never seized a beega or beswa 
(■^ bighd) belonging to Calcutta, nor have I 
ever impressed your gomastahs.” — Haicdb 
Kasim ^Ali. in Gleig^s Mem. of Hastings, i. 
129. 


The “Bahadur” could hardly have read Don 
Quixote ! But what a curious parallel presents 
itself ! When Sancho is bragging of his daughter 
to the “Squire of the Wood,” and takes umbrage 
at the free epithet which the said Squire applies 
to her {—lav/)id%Jca and more) ; the latter reminds 
him of the like term of apiiarent abuse (hardly 
reproduceable here), with which the mob were 
wont to greet a champion in the bull-ring after a 
deft spear-thrust, meaning only the highest fond- 
ness and applause 1 — Part. li. ch. 13. 


1823. “ A Begab has been computed at 

one-third of an acre, but its size differs in 
almost every province. The smallest Begah 
may perhaios be computed at one-third, and 
the largest at two-thirds of an acre.” — Mai- 
colm^s Central India, ii. 15. 


1877. ‘ ‘ The Pesident was gratified at the 

low rate of assessment, which was on the 
general average eleven annas or Is. A\d. per 
beegah, that for the Nizam’s country being- 
up wards of four ruiiees.” — Meado^os Taylor, 
Story of my Life, ii. 5. 


Beegum, s. A Princess, a Mistress, 
a Lady of Eank ; applied to Mahom- 
medan ladies, and in tbe well-known 
case of the Beegmn Sumroo to the pro- 
fessedly Christian (native) wife of a 
European. The word appears to be Or. 
Turki, bigam, a feminine formation 
from beg, ‘chief, or lord,’ like hhdrmm 
from hhdn^ Hence Pers. begam. 

1653. “Begun, Peine, ou espouse du 
Schah .” — Le la BouLlaye le Gouz, 127. 

1787. ‘‘ Among the charges (against 

Hastings) there is but one engaged, two at 
most — ^the Begum’s to Sheridan ; the Pannee 
of Goheed [Gohud) to Sir James Erskine. 
So please your palate.” — Ed. BurJce to Sir 
G. Elliot. L. of Ld. Minto, i. 119. 


Beejoo, s. Or ‘Indian badger,’ as 
it is sometimes called, H. blju, Melli- 
vora indica, Jerdon. It is also often 
called in Upper India the Grave-digger, 
from a belief in its bad practices, pro- 
bably unjust. 


Beer, s. This liquor, imported from 
England, has been a favourite in India 
from an early date. Porter seems to 
have been common in last century, 
judging from the advertisements in 
the Calcutta Gazette; and the Pale 
Ale made, it is presumed, expressly for 
the India market, appears in the earliest 
years of that publication. That ex- 
pression has long been disused in 
India, and beer, simply, has represented 
the thing. Hodgson’s at the beginning 
of this century was the beer in almost 
universal use, replaced by Bass, and 
AUsopp, and of late years by a variety 
of other brands. 

1690. (At Surat in the English Eactory) 
.... Europe Wines and English Beer, be- 
cause of ^their former acquaintance with our 
Palates, are most coveted and most desire- 
able Liquors, and tho’ sold at high Pates, are 
yet purchased and drunk with pleasure.” — 
Ovington, 395. 

1784. “ London Porter and Pale Ale, 

light and excellent .... 150 Sicca Ps. per 
hhd. • . . .” — In Seton-Karr, i. 39. 

1810. “ Porter, pale-ale and table-beer of 
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^reat strength, are often drank after naeals.” 

— Williameon, V. M. i. 122. 

1814. 

“What are the luxuries they boast them 
here ? 

The lolling couch, the joys of bottled beer.” 

!From ‘ The Cadet, a Poem in 6 parts, &c. 
by a late resident in the East.’ This is a 
most lugubrious production, the author 
finding nothing to his taste in India. In 
this respect it reads something like a cari- 
cature of “Oakfield,” without the noble 
character and sentiment of that book. As 
the Kev. Hobart Gaunter, the author seems 
to have come to a less doleful view of things 
Indian, and for some years he wrote the 
letter-press of the “Oriental Annual.” 

Beer, Country. At present, at 
least in Upper India, this expression 
simply indicates ale made in India 
(see Country) as at Masnri, Kasauli, 
and Ootaoamnnd Breweries. But it 
formerly was (and in Madras perhaps 
still is) applied to ginger-beer, or to a 
beverage described in some of the 
quotations below, which must have 
become obsolete early in this century. 

A drink of this nature called Sugar- 
leer was the ordinary drink at Batavia 
in the 17th century, and to its use 
some travellers ascribed the prevalent 
unhealthiness. This is probably what 
is described by Jacob Bontius in the 
jGdst quotation : 

1631. There is a recipe given for a beer 
of this kind, “not at all less good than 
Butch beer. . * . . Take a hooped cask of 
SO amphorae (?), fill with pure river water ; 
add 21b, black Java sugar, 4oz. tamarinds, 

S lemons cut up, cork well and put in a cool 
place. After 14 hours it will boil as if on a 
nre,” etc. — Hist. Nat. et Med. IndicB Orient., 

p. 8. 

We doubt the result anticipated. 

1789. “They use a pleasant kind of 
drink, called Country-beer, with their 
victuals ; which is composed of toddy . . . 
porter, and brown-sugar ; is of a brisk na- 
ture, but when cooled with saltpetre and 
water, becomes a very refreshing draught.” 
— Munro, Narrative, 42. 

1810. “ A temporary beverage, suited to 
the very hot weather, and called Country- 
beer, is in rather general use, though water 
artificially cooled is commonly drunk during 
the repasts.” — Williamson, V. M., ii. 122. 

Beer-Drinking. Up to about 1850, 
and a little later, an ordinary ex- 
change of courtesies at an Anglo- 
Indian dinner-table in the provinces, 
especially a mess-table, was to ask a 
guest, perhaps many yards distant, to 
“ drink beer ” with you ; in imitation I 
of the English custom of drinking 1 


wine together, which became obsolete 
somewhat earlier. 

In Western India, when such an invi- 
tation was given at a mess-tahle, two 
tumblers, holding half a bottle each, 
were brought to the inviter, who 
carefully dividedthe bottle between the 
two, and then sent one to^ the guest 
whom he invited to drink with him. 

1848. “ ‘ He aint got distangy manners 

dammy,’ Bragg observed to his first mate ; 
‘he wouldn’t do at Government House, 
Roper, where bis Lordship and Lady 
William was as kind to me . . . and asking 
me at dinner to take beer with him before 
the Oommander-in-Chief himself . . . ’ ’’ — 
Vanity Fair, ii. ch. xxii. 

1853. “ First one officer, and then 

another, asked him to drink beer at mess, as 
a kind of tacit suspension of hostilities.” — 
OaT^eld, ii. 52. 

Beetlefakee, n.p. “In some old 
Voyages coins used at Mocha are 
so called. The word is Bait-id-fakiha, 
the ‘ Eruit-market,’ the name of a 
bazar there.” So 0. P. Brovm. The 
place is in fact the OoJffiee-mart of 
which Hodeida is the pdrt, from which 
it is about 30 m. distant inland, and 4 
marches north of Mocha. And the 
name is really Bait al-Ealdh, ‘ The 
House of the Bivine,’ from the tomb 
of the Saint Ahmad Ibn Masa, which 
was the nucleus of the place. (See 
Bitter, xii. 872 ; see also Beetlefactie, 
MiXburn, i. 96. 

1690. “ Coffee .... grows in abun- 

dance at Beetle-fuckee .... and other 
parts.” — Ovington, 465. 

1710. “ They daily bring down coffee 
from the mountains to Betelfaquy, which 
is not above 3 leagues off, where there is a 
market for it every day of the week.” — 
{French) Voyage to Arabia the Happy, E. 
T., London, 1726, p. 99. 

1770. ‘ ‘ The tree that produces the Coffee 

grows in the territory of Betel-faqui, a town 
belonging to Yemen.” — Baynal (tr. 1777), i. 
352. 

Begar, Bigarry, s. H. legdrl, from 
Pers. hegdr, '■(forced labour’); a per- 
son pressed to carry a load, or to do 
other work really or professedly for 
public service. In some provinces 
hegdr is the forced labour, and higarl 
the pressed man ; whilst in Earnata, 
hegdri is the iDerformance of the lowest 
vfidage offices mthont money payment, 
hut with remuneration in grain or 
land (Wilson). 0. P. Brown says the 
word is Canarese. But the Persian 
origin is hardly doubtful. 
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1554. “ And to 4 begguaryns, who serve 
as water carriers to the Portuguese and 
others in the said intrenchment, 15 leak a 
day to each . . . — IS. Botelho, Toinbo, 78. 

1673, “ Gocurn, whither I took a Pil- 

grimage, with one other of the Pactors, 
Pour Peons, and Two Biggereens, or 
Porters only.” — Fryer, 158. 

1800. “ The hygarry system is not 

bearable : it must be abolished entirely.” — 
Wellington, i. 244. 

1815. Aitchison^s Indian Treaties, &c., 
contains under this year numerous aunnuds 
issued, in Nepal War, to Hill Chiefs, stipu- 
lating for attendance when required with 
“ begarees and sepoys.” — ^ii. 339, seqq. 

^1882. “The Malauna people were some 
time back ordered to make a practicable 
road, but they flatly refused to do anything 
of the kind, saying they had never done any 
begir labour, and did not intend to do any.” 

Belmt, n.p. H. Behat. One of the 
names, and in fact the proper name, of 
the Punjab river which we now call 
tTelum {i.e. Jhllam) from a town on its 
banks : the Nydaspes or Bidaspes of 
the ancients. Both Behat and the Greek 
names are corruptions, in different 
ways, of the Sansk. name Vitastd. 
Sim ’All (p. 200) calls it the Eiyer of 
Bahra, Bahra or Bhera was a district 
on the river, and the town and tahsll 
still remain, in Shahpur Dist. 

Beiramee, Byramee, also Byram- 
paut, s. P. hairam, hairaml. The 
name of a kind of cotton stuff which 
appears frequently during the fl.ourish- 
ing period of the export of these from 
India ; but the exact character of 
which we have been unable to ascer- 
tain, In earlier times, as appears 1 
from the first quotation, it was a very 
fine stuff. 

c. 1343. Ibn Batuta mentions, among 
return j)resents sent by Sultan Mahommed 
Tughlak of Dehli to the Great Kaan, “ 100 
suits of raiment called bairamiyah, i. e., 
of a cotton stuff, which were of unequalled 
beauty, and were each worth 100 dinars.” * 
— iv, 2. 

1510. “ Fifty ships are laden every year 

in this place (Bengala) with cotton and 
silk stuffs . . . that is to say bairam. . — 

Varthema, 212. 

1554. “ Prom this country come the 
muslins called Candaharians, and those of 
Baulatabad, Bertlpatri, and Bairami.” — 
Sidi Ali, in J. A. S. B- v. 460, 

„ “ And for 6 beirames for 6 sur- 

plices, which are given annually .... 
which may be worth 7 pardaos.” — S. Bo- 
telho, Tomho, 129. 


^ Dinars often used for a coinpractieally = the ru- 
pee of later days, in Ibn Batata’s Indian narrative. 


1615. *"10 pec. byrams nill (see Anile) of 
51 Es. per corg. . .” — Cocks' s Diary, i. 4. 

1727. “ Some Surat Baftaes dyed blue, 

and some Berams dyed red, which are both 
coarse Cotton Cloth.” — A, Sam. ii. 125. 

1813, “ Byrams of sorts,” among Surat 

piece-goods, in Milburn, i. 124. 

Beitcul, n.p. We do not know how 
this name should be properly written. 
The place occupies the isthmus con- 
nectmg Carwar Head in Canara with 
the land, and lies close to the Harbour 
of Oarwar, the inner part of which is 
Beitcul Cove. 

1711. “ Ships may ride secure from the 

South West Monsoon at Batte Cove (qu. 
Battecole ?), and the Eiver is navigable for 
the largest, after they are once got in.” — 
Locky&i', 272. 

1727. “The Fortugueze have an Island 
called Anjediva . . . about two Miles from 
Batcoal.” — A. Ham. i. 277. 

BelgaTim, n.p. A town and district 
of the Bombay Presidency, in the S. 
Mahratta country. The proper form 
is said to be Oanarese Vennugrdiyia, 

‘ Bamboo-Town.’ The name occurs in 
He Barros under the form “ Oidade de 
Bilgan” (Hec. lY., liv. vii., cap. 5). 

Belleric. — See under Myrabolan. 

Benamee, adj. P. — ^H. — he-ndmn, 

‘ anonymous ’ ; a term specially ap- 
plied to documents of transfer or other 
contract in which the name entered as 
that of one of the chief parties [e.g. of 
a purchaser) is not that of the person 
reaEy interested. Such transactions 
are for various reasons very common in 
India, especially in Bengal, and are not 
by any means necessarily fraudulent, 
though they often have been so. In 
the Indian Penal Code (Act XLY. of 
1860), sections 421-423, “on fraudu- 
lent deeds and dispositions of Pro- 
perty ” appear to be especially directed 
against the dishonest use of this 
heoiamee system. 

It is alleged by 0. P. Brown on the 
authority of a statement in the Friend 
of India (without specific reference) 
that the proper term is handrm, adoi)te(i 
from such a phrase as handml chittlu, 

‘ a transferable note of hand,’ such 
notes commencing handm-i-'faldna” 
‘ to the name or address of ’ (Abraham 
Newlands). 

This is conceivable, and probably 
true, but we have not the evidence, 
and in any case the present form and 
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interpretation of tlie term as 'be-nami 
lias become established. 

1854. “It is very much the habit in 
India to make purchases in the name of 
others, and from whatever causes the prac- 
tice may have arisen, it has existed for a 
series of years : and these transactions are 
known as ‘ Benamee transactions ; ’ they 
are noticed at least as early as the year 
1778, in Mr. Justice Hyde’s Notes.” — Ld. 
Justice Knight Bruce^ in Moore’s Heports of 
Cases on Appeal before the P. C., vol. vi. p. 
72. 

“ The presumption of the Hindoo Law, 
in a joint undivided family, is that the 
whole property of the family is joint estate 
.... where a purchase oi real estate is 
made by a Hindoo in the name of one of his 
sons, the presumption of the Hindoo Law 
is in favour of its being a benamee iDurchase, 
and the burthen of proof lies on the party 
in whose name it was purchased, to prove 
that he was solely entitled.” — Note by the 
Editor of above Vol., p. 53. 

1861. “ The decree Sale law is also one 
chief cause of that nuisance, the benamee 

system It is a peculiar contrivance 

for getting the benefits and credit of pro- 
perty, and avoiding its charges and liabili- 
ties. It consists in one man holding land, 
nominally for himself, but really in secret 
trust for another, and by ringing the 
changes between the two .... relieving 
the land from being attached for any lia- 
bility personal to the proprietor.” — W» 
Money, Java, ii. 261. 

1862. “ Two ingredients are necessary 
to make up the offence in this section (§ 423 
of Penal Code). Pirst a fraudulent inten- 
tion, and secondly a false statement as to the 
consideration. The mere fact that an as- 
signment has been taken in the name of a 
person not really interested, will not be 
sufficient. Such . . . known in Bengal as 
benamee transactions . . . have nothin<r 
necessarily fraudulent.” — J. J>. Mayne^s 
Comm, on the Indian Penal Code, Madras, 
1862, p. 257. 

Bencooleii, n.p. A settlement on 
the West Coast of Sumatra, which long 
pertained to England, viz. from 1685 
to 1824, when it was given over to 
Holland in exchange for Malacca, by 
the Treaty of London. The name is a 
corruption of Malay Bangkaulu, and it 
appears as Mangkoulou or WinkonUoto 
in Pauthier’s Chinese geographical 
quotations, of which the date is not 
given {Marc Pol, p. 566, note). The 
English factory at Bencoolen was from 
1714 called Port Marlborough. 

1501. “Bencolu ” is mentioned among 
the ports of the Bast Indies by Amerigo 
Vespucci in his letter quoted under 
Bacanore. 

1690. “ We . . . were forced to bear away 


to Bencouli, another English Factory on the 
same Coast. ... It was two days before I 
went ashoar, and then I was importuned by 
the Governour to stay there, to be Gunner 
of the Fort.” — Dampier, i. 512. 

1727. “ Bencolon is an English colony, 

but the European inhabitants not very nu- 
merous.” — A. Ham. ii. 114. 

1788. “It is nearly an equal absurdity, 
though upon a smaller scale, to have an 
establishment that costs nearly 40,000?. at 
Bencoolen, to facilitate the purchase of one 
cargo of pepper.” — Cornwallis, i. 390. 

Bendameer, n.p. Pers. Bandamir. 
A popular name, at least among 
foreigners, of the Hiver Kur (Aracce^ 
near Shiraz. Properly speaking 
the word is the name of a dam 
constructed across the river by the 
Amir Fana Khusruh, otherwise called 
’Aded-ud-daulah, a prince of the 
Buweih family, (a.d. 965), which was 
thence known in later days as the 
Band-i-Arntr^ “The Prince’s Dam.” 
The work is mentioned in the Geog. 
Diet, of Yakut (c. 1220) under the 
names of Bikru Fannd - KhusraJi 
Khurrali .and Kirdu Fauna Klmarah 
(see Barb. Meynard, Diet, de la Perse, 
313, 480). Fryer repeats a rigmarole 
that he heard about the miraculous 
formation of the dam or bridge by 
Band Haimero (I) a prophet, “where- 
fore both the Bridge and the Plain, as 
well as the Piver, by Boterus is cor- 
ruptly called Bindamire ” {Fryer, 
258). 

c. 1475. “ And from thense, a daies 

iorney, ye come to a great bridge vpon the 
Byndamyr, which is a notable great ry ver. 
This bridge they said Salomon caused to be 
made.”— .Barftaro, (Old E. T.) Hak. Soc., 
80. 

1621 “ having to pass the Kur by 

a longer way across another bridge called 
Bend’ Emir, which is as much as to say the 
Tie {ligatura^, or in other words the Bridge, 
of the Emir, which is two leagues distant 
from Chehil minar .... and which is so 
called after a certain Emir Hamza the 
Dilemite who built it. . . . Fra Filippo 
Ferrari, in his Geographical Epitome, attri- 
butes the name of Bendemir to the river, but 
he is wrong, for Bendemir is the name of the 
bridge and not of the river.” — P. della 
Valle, ii. 264. 

1686. “ H est bon d’observer, que le com- 
mun Peuple appelle le Bend-Emir en cet en- 
droit ah puVneu, e’est k dire le Fleuve du 
Pont Neuf ; qu’on ne I’appeUe par son nom 
de^ Bend-Emir que proche de la Digue, qui 
lui a fait donner ce nom.” — Chardin (ed. 
1711), ix. 45. ^ 

1809. “We proceeded three miles further. 
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and crossing the Hiver Bend-emir, entered 
the real plain of Merdasht.” — Morier (First 
Journey) 124. See also (1811) 2nd Journey, 
pp. 73-74, where there is a view of the Band- 
Amir, 

1813. “ The river Bund Emeer, by some 

ancient Geographers called the Oyrua^* takes 
its present name from a dyke (in Persian a 
hund) erected by the celebrated Ameer 
Azad-a-Doulah Delemi.’’ — Macdonald Kin- 
neir, Geog, Mem. of the Bersian Empire, 59. 

1817. 

“ There’s a bower of roses by Bendameer’s 
stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all the 
day long.” — Lalla Bookh, r 

1850. “ The water (of Lake ISTeyriz) . . . 

is almost entirely derived from the Kur 
(known to us as the Bund Amir Fiver) . . 

— Abbott, in J. F. G. S., xxv. 73. 

*1878. We do not know whether the 
Band-i-Amir is identical with the quasi 
synonymous Bul-i-Khdn by which Col. 
Macgregor crossed the Kur on his way from 
Shiraz to Yezd. See his EEorassan, i. 45. 

Bendaray s. A term used iu the 
Malay countries as a title of one of 
the higher ministers of state, — ^Malay 
handahdra, Jav. hendtcrd, * Lord.’ The 
word enters into the numerous series 
of purely honorary Jayanese titles, 
and the etiquette in regard to it is very 
complicated. (See Tijdschr. v. Nederl. 
Indie, year yiii. No. 12, 253 segg,). It 
would seem that the term is properly 
handdra, a ‘ treasurer,’ and taken from 
the Skt. bhdnddrin, ' a steward or 
treasurer.’ Haex in Hs Malay-Latin 
Diet, gives Banddri, * Oeconomus, 
qusestor, expenditor.’ 

1509. “ Whilst Sequeira was consulting 

with his people over this matter, the King 
sent the Bendhara or Treasure-Master on 
board.” — Valentipi, v. 322, 

1539. “ There the Bandara [Bendara) of 

Malaca, (who is as it were Chief Justicer 
among the Mahometans) (o supremo no 
mando, na honra e ne justica dos mouros) 
was present in person by the express com- 
mandment of Fedro de Faria for to entertain 
him.” — Finto (orig. cap. xiv.) in Cogan, p. 17. 

1552. “And as the Bendara was by 
nature a traitor and a tyrant, the counsel 
they gave him seemed good to him.” — 
Castanheda, ii. 359, also iii. 433, 

1561. “Entao manson .... que dizer 
que matdra o sen bandara polo mao conselho 
que Ihe deve.” — Correa, Bendas, ii. 225. 

1613. “ This administration (of Malacca) 

is provided for a three years’ space with a 
governor .... and with royal officers of 
revenue and justice, and with the native 
Bendara in charge of the government of 


* “ The Greeks call it the Araxes, Khondamir the 
Kur:^ 


the lower class of subjects and foreigners.” 
— Godinho de Eredia, 6 v. 

_ 1631. “ There were in Malaca five prin- 

cipal officers of dignity .... the second is 
Bendara, he is the superintendent of the 
executive {veador da fazenda) and governs 
the Kingdom : sometimes the Bendara holds 
both offices, that of Puduca raja and of 
Bendara.” — DAlhoquerque, Commentaries 
(orig.) 358-359. 

1634. 

“ O principal sogeito no governo 

De Mahomet, e privanca, era o Bendara, 

Magistrado supremo.” 

Malaca Co^iquistada, iii. 6. 

1726. “Bandares or Adassing are those 
who are at the Court as Dukes, Counts, or 
even Princes of the Foyal House.” — Fa^e 2 ^- 
tijn (Ceylon), Names of Officers, djc., 8. 

1810. “ After the Faja had amused him- 

self with their speaking, and was tired of it 
.... the bintara with the green eyes (for 
it is the custom that the eldest bintara 
should have green shades before his eyes, 
that he may not be dazzled by the greatness 
of the Faja, and forget his duty) brought 
the books and packets, and delivered them 
to the bintara with the black baju, from 
whose hands the Faja received them, one 
by one, in order to xDresent them to the 
youths.” — ^A Malagas account of a visit to 
Govt. House, Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden 
in Maria Graham, p. 202. 

1883. “ In most of the States the reigning 
prince has regular officers under him, chief 
among whom . . , the Bandahara or trea- 
surer, who is the first minister. . .” — Bird, 
The Golden Chersonese, 26. 

Bendly, Bindy, s. (See also bandi- 
coy, wh-ich is the form in S. India). 
Hind, bhindl, Dakh. bhendl, Mahr. 
bliendd. Called also in Hind, ram- 
turdi. The fruit of the plant Abel^ 
moscJius esculentus, also Hibisetis esc. 
It is called in Arab. hdmiyoJi (see 
Lane's Mod. Egypt., ed. 1837, i. 199), 
whence in modern Greek fiirdfiia. In 
Italy the vegetable is called corni de^ 
Greci. The Latin name AhelmoscJius 
is from the Aj?abio habh-ul-musJik, 

‘ grain of musk ’ {Dozy).' 

1810. “The bendy, called in the West 
Indies okree, is a pretty plant resembling a 
hollyhock ; the fruit is about the length 
and thickness of one’s finger .... when 
boiled it is soft and mucilaginous.” — Maria 
Graham, 24. 

1813. “The {Hibiscus esculentus') 

is a nutritious oriental vegetable.” — Fwbes, 
Or. Mem. i. 32. 

1880. * ‘ I reooD ect the W est Indian Ookroo 

.... being some years ago recommended 
for introduction in India. The seed was 
largely advertised, and sold at about 8s. the 
ounce to eager horticulturists, who .... 
found that it came up nothing other than 
the familiar bendy, the seed of which sells 
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at Bombay for Id. the ounce. Yet . . . . 
ookroo seed continued to be advertised and 
sold at 8s. the ounce . . . — Note by Sir 

G. Birdwood. 

Bendy-Tree, s. This, according to 
Sir G. Birdwood, is the Thespeaia 
populnea, Lam., and gives a name 
to ‘ Bendy Bazar ’ in Bombay. See 

Portia, 

Bengal, n.p. The region of the 
Ganges Delta and the districts immedi- 
ately above it ; but often in English use 
with a wide application to the whole 
territory garrisoned by the Bengal 
army. This name does not appear, so 
far as we have been able to learn, in 
any Mahommedan or Western wo-iting 
before the latter part of the 13th 
century. In the earlier part of that 
century the Mahommedan writers 
generally call the province Lahhnaotl, 
after the chief city, but we have also 
the old form Bang, from the indigenous 
Vanga. Already, however, in the 11th 
century we have it as Vangdlam on 
the Inscription of the great Tanjore 
Pagoda. This is the oldest occurrence 
that we can cite. 

The alleged City of Bengala of the 
Portuguese which has greatly perplext 
geographers, probably originated with 
the Arab custom of giving an impor- 
tant foreign city or seaport the name 
of the country in which it lay (com- 
pare the city of Bolmandala under 
Coromandel). It long kept a place in 
maps. The last occurrence that we 
know of is in a chart of 1743, in Dal- 
rymple’s Collection, which identifies it 
with Chittagong, and it may be con- 
sidered certain that Chittagong was 
the place intended by the older writers. 
See Yartlieona and Ovington. The 
former, as regards his visiting Bangliella, 
deals in fiction ; a thing clear from 
internal evidence, and expressly alleged 
by the judicious Garcia De Orta.* 

c. 1250. “ Muhammad Bakhtiyar . , . . 
returned to Behdir. Great fear of him pre- 
vailed in the minds of the infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Behar, Sang, and 
Kiimrdp.” — Tahakdt-i-Ndsiri in Elliot, ii. 
307. 

1298. “Bangala is a Province towards 
the south, which up to the year 1290 .... 

^ “ As to what you say of Ludovico Vartomano, I 
have spoken, both here and in Portugal, with men 
who knew him here in India, and they told me 
tliat he went about here in the garb of a Moor, 
and then reverted to us, doing penance for his 
sins ; and that the man never went further tha n 
Calecut and Cochin.”— CoZZoffwios, f. 30. 


had not yet been conquered . . . (etc.). — 

Marco Polo, Bk. ii. ch. 55. 

c. 1300 “then to BijaMr (but 

better reading Bangala), which from of old 
is subject to Dehli . . . — BasMduddln, 
in Elliot, i. 72. 

c. 1345. . . . “We were at* sea 43 days 
and then arrived in the country of Banjala, 
which is a vast region abounding in rice. I 
have seen no country in the world where 
provisions are cheaper than in this ; but 
it is muggy, and those who come from 
i^orasan call it ‘ a hell full of good things. ’ ” 
— Ihn Batuta, iv. 210. 

(But the Emperor Arungzebe is alleged 
to have “ emphatically styled it the Para- 
dise of Nations.'^’ — Note in Stavorinus, i- 
291). 
c. 1350. 

Shukr shikan skctwamd Jiama tutidn-i- 
Hind 

Zin kand-i-Pdrsl kih ha Bangala mi 
rawadJ^ Hafiz, 

i.e., 

“ Sugar nibbling are all the parrots of Ind 
Prom this Persian candy that travels to 
Bengal ” (viz., his own poems). 

1498. “Bemgala : in this Kingdom are 
many Moors, and few Christians, and the 
King is a Moor .... in this land are 
many cotton cloths, and silk cloths, and 
much silver ; it is 40 days with a fair wind 
from Califeut.” — Poteiro de V. da Gama, 
2d ed. p. 110. 

^ 1506. “A Banzelo, el suo Be h Moro, e 
li se fa el forzo de’ panni de gotten . . .” — 
Leonardo do Ccf Masser, 28. 

1510. “We took the route towards 
the city of Banghella .... one of the 
best that I had hitherto seen.” — Varthema, 
210. 

1516. . . . the Kingdom of Bengala, in 

which there are many towns. . . . Those of 
the interior are inhabited by Gentiles, subject 
to the King of Bengala, who is a Moor; and 
the seaports are inhabited by Moors and 
Gentiles, amongst whom there is much trade 
and much shipping to many parts, because 

this sea is a gulf and at its 

mner extremity there is a very great city 
inhabited by Moors, which is called Ben- 
gala, with a very good harbour.” — Barhom, 
178-9. 

c. 1590. “Bungaleh originally was called 
Bung ; ^ it derived the additional al from 
that being the name given to the mounds of 
earth which the ancient Bajahs caused to he 
raised in the low lands, at the foot of the 
hills.” — Ayeen Akhcry, by Gladwin, ii. 4 (ed. 
1800). 

1690. “Arracan ... is bounded on the 
North-West by the Kingdom of Bengala, 
some Authors making Chatigam to be its 
first Erontier City ; but Teixeira, and gene- 
rally the Portuguese Writers, reckon that 
as a City of Bengala ; and not only so, but 
lace the City of Bengala it self . . . more 
outh than Chatigam. Tho’ I confess a 
late Fr&tich Geographer has. put Bengala 
into his Catalogue of imaginary Cities. . 

— Ovington, 554, 
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Bengal, s. This was also the desig- 
nation of a kind of piece goods exported 
from that country to England, in the 
17th Oentiiry. But long before, among 
the Moors of Spain, a fine muslin seems 
to have been known as al-bangala^ sur- 
viving in Spanish albengala, (See Dozy 

Eng, s. V.)* 

1696. “Tis granted that Bengals and 
stain’d Callicoes, and other East Indut 
Goods, do hinder the Consumption of Nor- 
wich stuffs . . . — Davenant, An Essay on 

the East India Trade, 31. 

Bengala, S. This is or was also ap- 
plied in Portuguese to a sort of cane 
carried in the army by sergeants, &c. 
{Bluteau), 

Bengalee, n.p. A native of Bengal. 
In the following early occurrence in 
Portuguese, Bengala is used : 

1552. “ In the defence of the bridge died 

three of the King’s cajotains and Tuam 
Bandam, to whose charge it was committed, 
a Bengali (Bengala) by nation, and a man 
sagacious and crafty in stratagems rather 
than a soldier (cavalheiro). ” — Barros, II., 
vi., iii. 

A note to the Seir Mutaglierin quotes 
a Hindustani proverb : Bzxi^pljctngdll, 
Kashmiri 'bei>irl, i,e, ‘ The Bengalee is 
ever an entangler, the Cashmeeree 
without religion,’ 

Benighted, The, adj. An epithet 
applied by the denizens of the other 
Presidencies, in facetious disparage- 
ment to Madras. At Madras itself ‘ ‘ aU 
Carnatic fashion ” isanhabitual expres- 
sion among older English-speaking 
natives, wHch appears to convey a 
similar idea. See Madras. 

1860. . . . to ye Londe of St. Thom^. 

It ys ane darke Bonde, & ther dwellen ye 
Cimmerians whereof speketh 
Poeta in hys & to thys Daye thei 

clepen^Crttchraii, jOfxWc gritioltteh ffnlhc.” 
— FragTnentsofSirJ, Maundevilejrom a MB, 
lately discovered, 

Benjamin, Benzoin, &c., s. A kind 
of incense, derived from the resin of 
the Btyrax benzoin, Eryander, in 
Sumatra, and from an undetermined 
species in Siam. It got from the Arab 
traders the name of lubdn-Jd/wl, i,e. 
^ Java Erankin cense,’ corrupted in the 
middle ages into such forms as we give. 
The first syllable of the Arabic term 
was doubtless taken as an article — 
lo bengioi, whence bengioi, benzoi<n, and 
so forth. This etymology is given 
correctly by De Orta, and by Valentijn, 


and suggested by Barbosa in the quota- 
tion below. Spanish forms are benjui, 
menjui; Modern Port, heijoim, beijuim; 
Ital. belzuino, &c. 

N.B. — The terms JCma, JCiwi were 
applied by the Arabs to the Malays 
countries generally (especially Su- 
matraj, and their products. (See Marco 
Polo, ii. 266 ; and the first quotation 
here.) 

c. 1350. “After a voyage of 25 days we 
arrived at the Island of Jawa (here 
Sumatra) which gives its name to the Jdxvl 
incense (al-luban al-Jawi).” — Ihn Batuta, 
iv. 228. 

1461. “Have these things that I have 
written to thee next thy heart, and God 
grant that we may be always at peace. The 
liresents (herewith): Benzol, rotoli 30. Leg- 
no Aloe, rotoli 20. Due paja di tapeti. . 

— Letter from the Boldan of Egypt to the 
Doge Pasquale Malip^iero, in the Lives of 
the Doges, Muratori, Berum Italicarum 
S(y}dptores, xxii. col. 1170. 

1498. “ Xarnauz ... is from Calecut 50 
days’ sail with a fair wind (see Sarnau). . . 
in this land there is much beijoim, which 
costs iii cruzados the farazalla, and much 
(doee which costs xxv cruzados the fara- 
zalla” (see Prazala). — Roteiro da Viagem de 
V, da Gama, 109-110. 

1516. “Benjuy, each farazola lx, and 
the very good Ixx fanams.” — Barbosa (Tariff 
of Prices at Calicut) 222. 

,, “ Benjuy, which is a resin of trees 

which the Moors call lubanjavV^ — 76. 188. 

1539. “ Cinco quintals de beijoim de 
boninas.”^ — Pinto, cap. xiii. 

1563. ‘ ‘ And all these species of benjuy the 
inhabitants of the country call cominhani, t 
but the Moors call them louan jaoy, i.e. 
‘incense of Java’ .... for the Arabs call 
incense louan. — Garcia, f. 29 v. 

1584. ‘ ‘ B elzuinum mandol alo from S ian 
and IBaros. Belzuinum, burned, from Bon- 
nia” (Borneo?). — Barret inHakl. ii, 413. 

1612. “Beniamin, the pund iiii Zi.” — 
Rates and Valuatioun of Merchandize (Scot- 
land), pub. by the Treasury, Edin. 1867, i>. 
298. 

Benua, u.p. This word, Malay 
banuwa, properly means ‘ land, country, ’ 
and the Malays use orang-banuwa in 
the sense of aborigines, applying it 
to the wilder tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula. Hence “ Benuas ” has 
been used by Europeans as a proper' 
name of those tribes. — See Grawfurdy 
Diet, Ind, Arch, sub voce. 

1613. “The natives of the interior of 


On henjxiy de 'boninas (‘'of flowers ”) see De 
Orta, ff. 28, 30, 31. And on benjuy de amandoado 
or mandolalo ('niandolado ? “ of almond”) id. 3Qv. 
t Kamaflan or Kamiilan in Malay and Javanese. 

F 
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Viontana (Ujonff-taiiia, q. v.) are properly 
auas, black anthropophagi, and 


those Banuas, 
hairy, like satyrs.” 
20 . 


- Godinho de Eredia, 


Berberyn, or Barber3m, n.p. 
Otherwise called Beruwala^ a small 
port 'with, an anchorage for ships and 
a considerable coasting trade, in Oeylon 
about 35 m. south of Columbo. 

c. 1350. ‘ * Thus, led by the Divine mercy, 

on the morrow of the Invention of the Holy 
Cross, we found ourselves brought safely 
into port in a harboxir of Seyllan, called 
Pervilis, over against Paradise.” — Mari- 
gnolli, in Cathay, ii. 357. 

c. 1618. “At the same time Barreto 
made an attack on Berbelim, killing the 
Moorish modeliar and all his Idnsfolk.”— 
Bocarro, Becctda, 713. 

1780. ‘ ‘ Barbarian Island. ^^—JDunn, JVeio 
Directory, 5th ed. 77. 

1836. “ Berberyn Island . . . There is 
said to be anchorage north of it, in 6 or 7 
fathoms, and a small bay further in . . . 
where small craft may anchor. ” — Sorshurgh, 
5th ed. 551. 

Beriberi, s. An acute disease, ob- 
scure in its nature and pathology, 

f enerally but not always preseniSig 
L'opsical symptoms, as well as paralytic 
weakness and numbness of the lower 
extremities, with oppressed breathing. 
In cases where debility, oppression, 
anxiety and dyspnoea are extremely 
severe, the patient sometimes dies in 6 
to 30 hours. Though recent reports 
seem to refer to this disease as almost 
confined to natives, it is on record that 
in 1795, in Trincomalee, 200 Euro- 
peans died of it. 

The word has been alleged to be 
Singhalese leri, ‘debility.’ This kind 
of reduplication is really a common 
Singhalese practice. It is also some- 
times alleged to be a . Indian Negro 
term; and other worthless guesses have 
been made at its origin. The Singhalese 
origin is on the whole most probable. 
In the quotations from Bontius and 
Bluteau, the disease described seems to 
be that formerly knovm as barbiers 
(q.v.). Some authoritieshave considered 
these diseases as quite distinct, but Sir 
Joseph Eayrer, who has paid attention 
to beriberi and written upon it (see 
The Practitioner, January, 1877) 
regpds Barbiers as “the dxj form of 
oeri-heri,” and Dr. Lodewijks, quoted 
below, says briefly that “ the Barbiers 

of some French writers is incontestably 

the same disease.” (On this it is ne- 


cessary to remark that the use of the 
term Barbiei's is by no means confined 
to French writers, as a glance at the 
quotations under that word will show). 
The disease prevails endemically in 
Oeylon, and in Peninsular India in the 
coast-tracts, and up to 46 or 60 m. 
inland; also in Burma and the Malay 
region, including all the islands at 
least as far as New Guinea, and also 
Japan, where it is known as hakhe. 
It is very prevalent in certain Madras 
J ails . The name had become somewhat 
old-fashioned, but it has recurred of 
late years, especially in hospital reports 
from Madras and Burma. It is fre- 
quently epidemic, and some of the 
Dutch physicians regard it as infectious. 
See a pamphlet, Beri-Beri door J. A. 
Lodeivijhs, ond-officier nan Gezondheit 
hij liet Ned, Indische Leqer, Harderwiik 
1882._ In this pamphlet it is stated 
that in 1879 the total number of beri- 
beri patients in the military hospitals 
of Netherlands-India, amounted to 
9873, and the deaths among these to 
1682. In the great military hospitals 
at Achin there died of * beri-beri 
between 1st November, 1879, and 1st 
April, 1880, 574 persons, of whom the 
great majority were dwangarleiders, 
i,e. ‘forced labourers.’ These statistics 
show the extraordinary prevalence and 
fatality of the disease in the Archi- 
pelago. Dutch literature on the sub- 
ject is considerable. 

Sir George Birdwood tells us that 
during the Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witnessed beri-heri of extraordinary 
wqlence, especially among the East 
African stokers on board the steamers. 
The sufferers became dropsically dis- 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hours. 

the first quotation scurvy is evi- 
dently meant. This seems much allied 
l3y muses to beriberi, though dijfferent 
m character. 

c. 1610. “Ce ne fut pas tout, car i’eus 
encOT ceste fasclieuse maladie de louende que 
les Portugais appellentautrement berber et 
les HoUandais scvrbut.^^ — Mocquet, 221. 

1613. “ And ^der the orders of the said 

General Andr« Furtado de Mendoca, the 
^coverer deiwted to the oonrt of Goa, 
ireing- lU mth tl» malady of the herehere, 
de treated.”-ffodin;m 

frequent! illorum 
mu, pr^eertim liquoris mguier dioti, non 

• • • sed et par^lysin 
Benheri diotam hmo natam esse.” — Jac. 
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Bontii, Dial. iv. See also Lib. ii. cap. iii., 
and Lib. iii. p. 40. 

1659. “There is also another sickness 
which prevails in Banda and Ceylon, and is 
called Barberi ; it does not vex the natives 
so much as foreigners.” — Sarr^ 37. 

1685. “The Portugiiese in the Island 
suffer from another sickness which the 
natives call beri-beri.” — liiheiro, f. 55. 

1720. * ‘ Berebere (termo da India). Huma 

Paralysia bastarde, ou entorpecemento, com 
que fica o corpo como tolhido.^’ — Bluteau, 
Diet. s.v. 

1809. “A complaint, as far as I have 
learnt, peculiar to the island (Ceylon), the 
berri-berri ; it is in fact a dropsy that fre- 
quently destroys in a few days.” — Ld. Vd- 
lentia, i. 318. 

1835, (On the Maldives) . . , “ the crew 
of the vessels during the survey . . . suf- 
fered mostly from two diseases ; the Beri- 
beri which attacked the Indians only, and 
generally proved fatal.” — Young and Chris- 
topher, in Tr, Bo. Geog. Soc., vol. i. 

1837. “ Erapyreumatie oil called oleum 

nigrum, from the seeds of Celastrus nutans 
[Malkungnee) described in Mr. Malcolm- 
son’s able x^rize Essay on the Hist, and 
Treatment of Beriberi . . . the most effica- 
cious remedy in that intractable complaint. ” 
— Boyle oh Hindu Medicine, 46. 

1880. “ A malady much dreaded by the 

Japanese, called Kakki. ... It excites a 
most singular dread. It is considered to be 
the same disease as that which, under the 
name of Beriberi, makes such havoc at 
times on crowded jails and barracks. ” — Miss 
Bird’s Japan, i. 288. 

See also Report on Prison Admin, in 
Br, Burma, for 1878, p. 26. 

Beryl, s. This word is perhaps a 
yery ancient importation from India 
to the West, it haying been supposed 
that its origin was the Skt. raidurya, 
Prak. veluriya, whence Pers. 'billaur, 
and Greek ^rjpvWos. Pochart points 
out the probable identity of the two 
last words by the transposition of I and 
r. Another transposition appears to 
haye giyen Ptolemy his ’OpovSia opij 
(for the Western Ghats), representing 
probably the natiye Vaidurya moun- 
tains. In Ezekiel xxyiii. 13, the Sept, 
has ^rjpvXKiov, where the Hebrew now 
has tarslmli. Professor Max Muller 
has treated of the possible relation 
between vaidurya and vidala, ‘ a cat,’ 
and in connexion with this observes 
that “we should, at all events, have 
learnt the useful lesson that the chapter 
of accidents is sometimes larger than 
we suppose.” * This is a lesson which 
many articles in our book suggest; and, 


India, What am it Teach us? p. 267. 


in dealing with the same words, it 
may be indicated that the resem- 
blance between the Greek dIXovpos, 
'bilaur, a common Hindi word for a cat, 
and the Pers. billaur, ‘ beryl,’ are at 
least additional illustrations of the 
remark quoted. 

c. A.D. 70. “ Beryls . . . from India they 
come as from their native place, for seldom 
are they to be found elsewhere. . . . Those 
are best accounted of which carrie a sea- 
water greene.” — Pliny, Bk. XXXVII. (in 
P- Holland, ii. 613). 

c. 150, ‘ ‘ nuwdra ivy jSiipvWoff.’' — Ptolemy, 

1. vii. 

Betel, s. The leaf of the Piper betel, 
L., chewed with the dried areea-nut 
(which is thence improperly called 
heteUnut, a mistake as old as Pryer — 
1673 — see p. 40), chunam, &c., by the 
natives of India and the Indo-Chinese 
countries. The word is Malayal. 
vettila, i.e. veru-{-ila=^ simple or mere 
leaf;’ and comes to us through the 
Port, hetre and hetle. Pawn, q-v., is 
the term more generally used by 
modem Anglo-Indians. In former 
days the betel-leaf was in S. India the 
subject of a monopoly of the E. I. Co. 

1298. “ All the people of this city (Gael) 

as well as of the rest of India, have a cus- 
tom of perpetually keeping in the mouth a 
certain leaf called Temhul .... the lords 
and gentlefolks and the King have these 
leaves prepared with camphor and other 
aromatic spices, and also mixt vdth quick- 
lime . . . .” — Marco Polo, ii. 358 ; see also 
Ahdurrazzak in India in XV. Cent., p. 32. 

1498. In Vasco da Gama’s Roteiro, p. 59, 
the word used is atomhor, i. e., al-tamhul 
(Arab.) from the Skt. tdmbula. See also 
Acosta, p. 139. 

1510. “ This hetel resembles the leaves 

of the sour orange, and they are constantly 
eating it.” — Varthema, p. 144. 

1516. “ We call this betel Indian leaf.” 

— Barbosa, 73. 

1652. “ . . . . At one side of the bed 

.... stood a man .... who held in his 
hand a gold plate with leaves of betelle. . .” 
— De Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

1563. “We call it betre, because the 
first land known by the Portuguese was 
Malabar, and it comes to my remembrance 
that in Portugal they used to speak of their 
coming not to India, but to Caleeut .... 
insomuch that all the names that occur, 
which are not Portuguese, are Malabar, like 
betre.” — Garcia, f. 31 g. 

1582. The transl. of Castaneda by X. L. 
has hetele (f. 35), and also vitele (f. 44). 


^ Folium iiidicum of the druggists is, however, 
not hetel, hut the leaf of the wild cassia (see Mala- 
"bathrum). ^ 

V 9, 
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1585. A King’s letter grants the revenue 
from betel (betre) to the bishop and clergy 
of Groa. — In Arch, Port. Or., fasc. 3, p. 38. 

1615. “He sent for Coco-Nuts to give 
the Company, himseife chewing Bittle and 
lime of Oyster-shels, with a Kernell of Nut 
called Arracca^ like an Akorne, it bites in 
the mouth, accords rheuuie, codes the head, 
strengthens the teeth, & is all their 
Phlsicke.” — Sir T. Eoe^ inParc/i«s, i. 537. ; 

1623. “ Celebratur in universo oriente 

radix quaedam vocata Betel, quam Indi et | 
reliqui in ore habere et mandere consueve- I 
runt, atque ex mansione mire recreantm, 
et ad labores tolerandos, et ad languoresdis- 
cutiendos .... videtur auteni esse ex 'tucr- \ 
coticASi quia magnopere denigrat dentes.” — i 
Bacorii Jfistoria Vitae et Mortis^ ed. Amst. 
1673, p. 97. 

1672. “ They pass the greater part of the 

day in indolence, occupied only with talk, 
and cheAving Betel and Areca, by which 
means their lips and teeth are always 
stained.” — P. di Vincenzo Maria, 232. 

1727. “ I presented the Officer that 
waited on me to the Sea-side (at Calicut) 
with five zequeens for a feast of bettle to 
him and his companions.” — A. Bam. i. 306. 

Betteela, Beatelle, (See. s. The name 
of a kind of muslin constantly men- 
tioned in old trading-lists and narra- 
tives. This seems to oe a Sxd. and Port, 
word teatilla or leatilha, for ‘ a veil,’ de- 
rived, according to Cobarruvias, from 
“ certain beatas, who invented or used 
the like.” Beata is a religieu&e. 

1572. 

Vestida huma camisa preciosa 
Trazida de delgada beatilha, 

Que o corxjo crystallino deixa ver-se ; 

Que tanto bem nS.o he para esconder-se.” 

Gamoes, vi. 21, 
1598. “. . . . this linnen is of divers 

sorts, and is called Serampuras, Cassas, 
Comsas, Beatillias, Satopassas, and a thou- 
sand such like names.” — Limehoten, 28. 

1685. “ To servants, 3 pieces heteelaes.” 

— In Wheeler, i. 149. 

1727. “ Before Aurungzeb conquered 

Visiapore, this country (Sundah) produced 
the finest Betteelas or Muslins in India.” — 
A. Bam. i. 264. 

Bewauris, adj. Pers. Hind, be-wd- 
ris, ‘ mthout heir.’ Unclaimed, with- 
out heir or owner, 

Beypoor, n. p). Properly Vepptir. 
Terminal town of the Madras Eailway 
on the Malabar coast. It stands north 
of the river; whilst the railway station 
is on the S._ of the river — see Chalia, 
Tippoo Sahib tried to make a great 
port of Beypoor, and to call it Sultan- 
patnam. 


1572. 

“ Chamara o Samorim mais gente nova : 

Virao Reis de Bipur, e de Tanor ...” 

Gamoes, x. 14. 

1727. “About two Leagues to the 
Southward of Galecut, is a fine River called 
Baypore, capable to receive sliqDs of 3 or 
400 Tuns.” — A. Bamilton, i. 322. 

Bezoar, s. This word belongs, not 
to the A. Indian colloquial, but to the 
language of old oriental trade and 
materia medica. The word is a cor- 
ruption of the Persian name of the 
thing, padzaliT, ‘ pellens venenum,’ or 
pdzahr. The first form is given by 
Meninski as the etymology of the 
word, and this is accepted by Littrd. 
The quotations of the latter from Am- 
brose Pare show that the word was 
used generically f or ‘ an antidote,’ and 
in this sense it is used habitually by 
Avicenna. No doubt the term came 
to us, with so many others, from the 
Arab medical writers, so much studied 
in the Middle Ages, and this accounts 
for the b, as Arabic has no p, and 
writes baztihr. But its usual applica- 
tion was, and is, limited to certain 
hard concretions found in the bodies 
of animals, to which antidotal virtues 
were ascribed, and especially to one 
obtained from the stomach of a wdld 

g oat in the Persian province of Lar. 

>f this animal and the bezoar an 
account is given inHaempfer’s Amoen- 
itates Exoticae, pp. 398 seqq. The 
Bezoar was sometimes called Bnalze- 
stone, and erroneously supposed to be 
found in the head of a snake. It may 
have been called so really because, as 
Ibn Baithar states, such a stone was 
laid ux)on the bite of a venomous 
creature (and was believed) to extract 
the poison. 

Moodeen Sheriff, in his Supjpt. to 
the Indian Pharmacopoeia, says there 
are various bezoars in use (in native 
mat. med.), distinguished according to 
the animal produemg them, as a goat-, 
camel-, fish-, and snAke^hezoar ; the 
last quite distinct from snake-stone 
(q.V.) 

1516. Barbosa writes pajar. 

1599. “ Body o’ me, a shrewd mis- 

chance ! Why, had you no unicorn’s 
horn, nor bezoar’ s stone about you, ha?” 
— B. J onson, Every Man out of his Bumour, 
Act V. sc. 4. 

1605. The King of Bantam sends K. 
James I. “two beasar stones.” — Saim- 
bury, i. 143. 

163 0. “The Persian calls it , par excellence. 
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Pazahar/which is as much as to say * anti- 
dote” or more strictly ‘ remedy of poison or 
venom,’ from Zahm\ which is the general 
name of any poison, and ‘ remedy ’ ; and 
as the Arabic lacks the letter j?, they re- 
place it by 6, or /, and so they say, instead 
of Fdzahar, Bdzahar, and we with a little 
additional corruption Bezar.” — F. Teiaceira, 
Belaciones, &c., p. 157. 

1613. “ . . . . elks, and great snakes, 

and apes of bazar stone, and every kind of 
game birds. "^—Godinho de Eredia, 10 v. 

^ 1617. . late at night I drunke a 

little bezas stone, which gave me much 
paine most parte of night, as though 100 
Wormes had byn knawing at my hart; 
yet it gave me ease afterward.” — Cocks, i. 
301. 

1634. Bontius claims the etymology just 
quoted from Teixeira, erroneously, as his 
own. — Lib. iv. p. 47. 

1673. “ The Persians then call this stone 
Pazahar, being a compound of Fa and Za- 
har, the first of which is ar/ainst^ the other is 
FoysonJ^ — Fry&r, 238. 

,, The Monkey Bezoars which are 
long, are the best . . . .” — Id, 212. ■ 

1711. “ In this animal (Hog-deer of Su- 

matra, apparently a kind of chevrotain or 
Tradulus) is found the bitter Bezoar, called 
Fedra di Forco Siacca, valued at ten times 
its Weight in Qold, ”—Lockyer, 49. 

1826. “What is spikenard? what is 
mvmiai? what is pahzer? compared even 
to a twinkle of a royal eye-lash ? ” — Hajji 
Baba, ed. 1835, p. 1-18. 

Bhat, s. ^ Hind. etc. blxdt, (Skt. 
bkattci, a title of respect, probably 
connected with hhartri, a ‘ supporter 
or master a man of a tribe of mixed 
descent, whose members are professed 
genealogists and poets ; a bard. These 
men in Eajputana and Guzerat had 
also extraor^nary priyileges as the 
guarantors of trayellers, whom they 
accompanied, against attack or robbery. 
See an account of them in Forbeses Has 
Maid, I. ix. &c. 

c. 1555. “Among the infidel Banyans 
in this country (Guzerat) there is a class of 
literati Ipiown as Bats . These undertake 
to be guides to traders and other travellers 
.... when the caravans are waylaid on 
the road by i. e., Indian horsemen, 

coming to pillage them, the Bat takes out 
his dagger, points it at his own breast, and 
says : ‘ I have become surety ! If aught 
befals the caravan I must kill myself ! ’ On 
these words the Bashbuts let the caravan 
pass unharmed.”— Ali, 95. 

1775.^ ‘ ‘ The Hindoo raj ahs and Mahratta 
chieftains have generally a Bhaut in the 
fmnily, who attends them on public occa- 
sions .... sounds their praise, and pro- 
claims their titles in hyperbolical and figu- 
rative language .... many of them have 
another mode of living ; they offer them- 


selves as security to the different govern- 
ments for jjayment of their revenue, and 
the good behaviour of the Zemindars, 
patels, and public farmers; they also be- 
come guarantees for treaties between native 
princes, and the performance of bonds by 
individuals.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 89. See 
Traga. 

1810. ‘ ‘ India, like the nations of Europe, 

had its minstrels and poets, concerning 
whom there is the following tradition : At 
a marriage of Siva and Parvatty, the im- 
mortals having exhausted all the amuse- 
ments then known, wished for something- 
new, when Siva, wiping the drops of sweat 
from his brow, shook them to earth, upon 
which the Bawts, or Bards, immediately 
sprang up.” — Maria Graham, 169. 

1828. “ A ‘ Bhat ’ or Bard came to ask a 

gratuity.” — Heher, ed. 1844, ji. 53. 

Bheel, n.p. Skt. BMlla\ H. Blitl. 
name of a race inhabiting the 
hills and forests of the Yindhya, of 
Malwa, and of the N. -Western Deccan, 
and belieyed to haye been the abori- 
gines of Hajputana; some haye sup- 
posed them to be the ^uXXtrat of 
Ptolemy.^ They are closely akm to 
the Coolies (q. y.) of Guzerat, and are 
belieyed to belong to the Kolarian 
diyision of Indian aborigines. But 
no distinct Bhil language survives. 

1785. “A most infernal yell suddenly 
issued from the deep ravines. Our ^ides 
informed us that this was the noise always 
made by the Bheels previous to an attack.” 
— Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 480. 

1825. “ All the Bheels whom we saw to- 

day were small, slender men, less broad- 
shouldered .... and with faces less Celtic 

than the Puharees of the Bajmahal 

Two of them had rude swords and shields, 
the remainder had all bows and arrows.” — 
Hebei', ed. 1844, ii. 75. 

Bheel, s. A word used in Bengal — 
bhll : a marsh or lagoon. Same as 
Jheel, q. y. 

1879. “Below Shouy-doung there used 
to be a big bheel, wherein I have shot a few 
duck, teal, and snipe.” — Follok, Sport in B. 
Burmah, i. 26. 

Bheesty, S. The universal word in 
the Anglo-Indian households of N. India 
for the domestic (corresponding to the 
sakkd of Egypt) who supplies the family 
with water, carrying it in a mussucK 
(q. y.) or goatskm, slung on his back. 
The word is Pers. hihishU, a person 
of hihisht or paradise, though the ap- 
plication appears to be peculiar to 
Hindustan. We haye not been able 
to trace the history of this term, which 
does not apparently occur in the Am, 
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or in the old travellers, and is not 
given in Meninski’s lexicon. Yullers 
gives it onl 5 ^ as from Shakespear’s 
Hindustani Diet. It is one of the fine 
titles -which Indian servants rejoice to 
hestow on one another, like Melitar, 
Khalifa, &c. The title in this case 
has some justifiep-tion. No class of 
men (as all Anglo-Indians -will agree) 
is so diligent, so faithful, so unobtru- 
sive, and uncomplaining as that of the 
hihishtls. And often in battle they 
have shown their courage and fidelity 
in suppl 3 dng w-ater to the wounded in 
face of much personal danger. 

1773. “ Bheestee, Waterman ” (&c.) — 

Fergusson, Diet, of the Hindostan Lan- 
guage, &c. 

1781. “I have the happiness to inform 
you of the fall of Bijah Gurh on the 9th 
inst. mth the loss of only 1 sepoy, 1 heasty, 
and a cossy (?) killed . . . ” — Letter in 
India Gazette of Nov. 24th. 

1810. . . . If lie carries the water 

himself in the skin of a goat, prepared for 
that purpose, he then receives the designa- 
tion of Yh.QQStjT— Williamson, V, M. i. 229. 

1829. “Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty .... has mistaken 
your hoot for the goglet in which you carry 
your water on the line of march .*’ — Camp 
Misemes, in John Shipp, ii. 149. 

N.B. — We never knew a drunken hheesty. 

1878. “Here comes a seal carrying a 
porpoise on its back. No ! it is only our 
friend the hheesty.”— Jw. my Indian Garden, 


Bhikty, s. The usual Calcutta 
name for the fish Latee calcarifer. See 

Cockup. 


Bhoiinsla, n. p. Properly Blioslah 
or Bhonslah, the surname of Sivajithe 
founder of the IVEahratta empire. 
It was also the surname of Parsoji 
and Paghuji, the founders of theMah- 
ratta dynasty of Berar, though not of 
the same family as Sivaji. 


. derived from an An- 

cient Line of Pajahs, of the Cast of th^ 
Bounceloes, a Warlike and Active Off- 
spring.”— 171. 

time two parganm, 
^jd Sfipa, became iAxQ jagVt 
of Sidiu Bhoslah. Sivaji became the mii- 
ager .... He was distinguished in his 
tribe for courage and intelligence ; and for 


vii. 257. 


A particular tribe 

family of Bhosselah, 
^he sovereignty .” — Seir 

Mutaqherin, iii. 214. 


1782. “ . . . le Bonzolo, les Marates, 

et les Mogols.” — Sonnerat, i. 60. 

Bhyacharra, s. Hind, hhaydehard. 
This IS a term applied to settlements 
made with the -village as a community, 
the several claims and liabilities being 
regulated by established customs, or 
special traditional rights. Wilson in- 
terprets it as “fraternal establish- 
ments.” 

Bichana, s. Bedding of any kind. 
Hind. hichhdnCc, 

1689. “ The Heat of the Day is spent in 

Pest and Sleeping .... sometimes upon 
Cotts, and sometimes upon Bechanahs, 
which are thick Quilts. ” — Ovington, 313. 

Bidree or Bidry, s. H. Bidri, The 
name applied to a kind of ornamental 
metal- work, made in the Deccan, and 
deri-ving its name from the city of 
Bidar (or Bedar) which was the chief 
place of manufacture. The work was, 
amongst natives, chiefly applied to 
hooka-bells, rose-water bottles and 
^e like. The term has acquired vogue 
in England of late amongst amateurs 
of “ art manufacture.” The ground 
of the work is pewter alloyed with one- 
fourth copper: this is inlaid (or da- 
mascened) with i^atterns in silver; and 
then the pe-wter ground is blackened. 
A short description of the manufacture 
is given by Dr. Greorge Smith in the 
Madras Lit, Soc, Journal, N.S. i. 81-84. 
The ware was first described by B. 
Heyne in 1813. 

Bilabnndy, s. Hind. liilaba/ndL 
An account of the revenue settlement 
of a district, specifying the name of 
each mahal (estate), the farmer of it, 
and the amo-unt of the rent (Vf^ilson). 
In the N.W.P. it usually means an 
arrangement for securing the payment 
of revenue {Elliot), C. P. Brown says, 
quoting Paikes, p. 109, that the word 
is bila-bandi, ‘hole-stopping,’ viz. 
stopping those vents through which 
the coin of the proprietor might ooze 
out. Tins, however, looks very like 
a ‘stri-ying after meaning,’ and Wil- 
son’s suggestion that it is a corruption 
of behri-bandi, from beliri, a share, a 
quota, is probably right. 

Bilaynt, BiUait, &c. n. p. Europe. 
The word is properly Arabic, Wildyat, 
‘a iungdom, a province,’ variously 
■used -with specific denotation, as the 
Afghans term their own country often 
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by tbis name; and in India again it 
has come to be employed for distant 
Europe. In Sicily 1 1 Regno is used for 
tbe interior of tbe island, as we use 
Mofussil in India. W Hay at is tbe 
usual form in Bombay, 

Bilayutee pawnee, Bilatee panee. 

The adject, hilayatl is ap;^lied speci- 
fically to a variety of exotic articles, 
e.g. hilayatl haingan (see Brinjall), to 
the tomato, and most especially hilayatl 
j)dm, ‘European water,’ the usual name 
of soda-water in Anglo-India. 

Bildar, s. Hind, from Pers. helddr, 

‘ a spade- wielder,’ an excavator or 
digging labourer. Term usual in the 
Public Works’ Department of Upper 
India for men employed in that way. 

1847. 

Ye Lyme is aUe onte ! Ye Masouns 
lounge aboute ! 

Ye Beldars have alle struck, and are 
smoaking atte their Eese ! 

Ye Brickes are alle done ! Ye Kyne are 
Skynne and Bone, 

. And ye Threasurour has bolted with xii 
thousand Bupeese ! ” 

Ye Dreme of an Executive Engineen'e. 

Bilooch, Belooch, n. p. The name 
i^BalUch^ or Biluck) applied to the race 
inhabiting the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, and S.E. of Persia, 
called from them BilikMstan ; they 
were dominant in Sind till the English 
conquest in 1843. 

A.D. 643. “In the year 32 H. ’Abdulla 
bin ’A’mar bin Kabi’ invaded Elirman and 
took the capital Kuwdshlr, so that the aid 
of ‘the men of Kdj andBaluj’ was solicited 
in vain by the Kirm^nis.” — In Elliot, i. 417. 

c. 1200. “ He gave with h^ from Kand- 
har and Lar, mighty Balochis, servants. . . 
with nobles of many castes, horses, ele- 
phants, men, carriages, charioteers, and 
chariots.” — The Poem of Chand Barddi, in 
Evd, Ant, i. 272. 

c. 1211. “ In the desert of Khabis there 

was a body ... of Buluchis who robbed on 
the highway. . . . These people came out 
and carried off all the presents and rarities 
in his possession.” — in Elliot, ii. 193. 

1556. “We proceeded to Gwadir, a trad- 
ing town. The people here are called 
Baluj ; their prince was Malik Jalaluddin, 
son of Malik Dinar .” — Sidi ^Ali, p. 73. 

1613. “The Boloches are of Mahomet’s 
Beligion. They deale much in Camels, 
most of them robbers ” — N. Whit- 

tington in Purchas, i. 485. 

1727. “They were lodged in a Caravan- 
seray, when the Ballowches came with 
about 300 to attack them ; but they had 
a brave vrarm Beception, and left four 


Score of their hTumber dead on the Spot, 
without the Loss of one Dutch Man.” — A, 
Ham, i. 107. 

1813. Milhurn calls them Bleaches (Or, 
Com, i. 145). 

1844. “ Officers must not shoot Peacocks : 
if they do the Belooches will shoot officers 
— at least so they have threatened, and 
M.-G. Napier has not the slightest doubt 
but that they will keep their word. There 
are no wild peacocks in Scinde, — ^they are 
all private property and sacred birds, and 
no man has any right whatever to shoot 
them.” — Gen, Orders by Bir G, Majpier, 

Binky-Haboh, s. This title occurs 
in documents regarding Hyder and 
Tippoo, e,q,, in Gen. Stewart’s desp. 
of 8th March, 1799: “Mohammed 
Bezza, the Binky Nabob.” It is pro- 
perly from Oanarese henkl, 

‘ fire,’ and means the Commandant of 
the .^tillery. 

Bird of Paradise. The name given 
to various beautiful birds of the family 
Paradiseidae, of which many species 
are now known, inhabiting N. Guinea 
and the smaller islands adjoining it. 
The largest species was called by Lin- 
naeus Paradisaea ajgoda, in allusion to 
the fable that these birds had no feet 
(the dried skins brought for sale to the 
Moluccas having usually none attached 
to them). The name Manucode which 
Bi:dffon adopted for these birds occurs 
in the form Manucodiata in some of 
the following quotations. It is a cor- 
ruption of the Javanese name Manuh- 
dewata, ‘ the Bird of the Gods,’ which 
our popular term renders with suffi- 
cient accuracy. 

c. 1430. “In majori Java avis prsecipua 
reperitursine pedibus, instar palumbi, pluma 
levi, cauda oblonga, semper in ^ arboribus 
quiescens ; caro non editur, pellis et cauda 
nabentur pretiosiores, quibus ;^ro omamento 
capitis utuntur.” — JY. Conti in Poggius de 
Varietate Fortunae lib. iv. 

1522. * * The Kings of the said (Moluccas) 

began only a few years ago to believe in the 
immortality of souls, taught by no other argu- 
ment than this, that they had seen a most 
beautiful little bird, which never alighted 
on the ground or on any other terrestrial 
object, but which they had sometimes seen 
to come from the sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the ground. And the 
Machometan traders who traffic in those 
islands assured them that this little bird was 
a native of Paradise, and that Parudtse was 
the place where the souls of the dead are ; 
and on this account the princes attached 
themselves to the sect of the Machometans^ 
because it promised them many marvellous 
things regarding this place of souls. This 
little bird they called by the name oiManu- 
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codiata ” — Letter of Maximilian of 

Transylvania^ Sec. to the Emp. Charles V., 
in Bamusio^ i. f. 351 v ; see also f. 352. 

c. 1524. “He also (the K. of Bachian) 
gave ns for the King of Spain two most 
beautiful dead birds. These birds are as 
large as thrushes; they have smaU heads, 
long beaks, legs slender like a writing pen, 
and a si^an in length ; they have no 
wings, but instead of them long feathers 
of different colours, like plumes ; their tail 
is like that of the thrush. All the feathers, 
except those of the wings {?), are of a dark 
colour; they never fly except when the 
wind blows. They told us that these 
birds come from, the terrestrial Paradise, 
and they call them ‘ holon dinataf ^ that 
is, divine birds.” — Bigafetta, Hak. Soc. 143. 

1598. “ ... in these Ilands (Moluccas) onlie 
is found the bird, which the Bortingales call 
Passaros de Sol^ that is Eoule of the Sunne, 
the Italians call it Manib codiatas, and the 
Latinists Baradiseas, by us called Paradice 
birdes, for ye beauty of their feathers which 
passe al other birds : these birds are never 
seene alive, but being dead they are found 
vpon the Hand ; they flie, as it is said, al- 
waies into the Sunne, and keepe themselues 
continually in the ayre .... for they haue 
neither feet nor wings, but onely head and 
bodie, and the most i)art tayle . . . — 

Linschoten, 35. 

1572. 

“ Olha cd pelos mares do Oriente 
As infinitas ilhas espalhadas 
^ ^ ^ ^ 

Aqui as aureas aves, que n^o decern 
Nunca i. terra, e sd mortas aparecem.” 

Camdes, x. 132. 

EagHshied by Burton : 

“ Here see o’er oriental seas bespread 
infinite island-groups and alwhere 
strewed ^ ^ ^ 

here dwell the golden fowls, whose | 
home is air, 

and never earthward save in death may 
fare.” 

1645. . the male and female Jfawzi- 

codiatae, the male having a hollow in the 
back, in which ’tis reported the female both 

layes and hatches her eggs.” — Evelyn^s 

Diary, 4th Eeb. 

1674. 

' ‘ The strangest long- wing’d hawk that flies, 
That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has no legs . . . .” 

JB/udihras, Pt. IT. Cant. 3. 
1691. “As for the story of the Marmco- 
diata or Bird of Paradise, which in the 
former Age was generally received and ac- 
cepted for true, even by the Learned, it is 
now discovered to be a fable, and rejected 
and exx>loded by all men ” (f. e., that it has 
no feet). — Bay, Wisdom of God Manifested 
in the Works of the Creation, ed. 1692, Pt. 2, 
147. 


* Bunin g-dewata, same as Javanese Manvk- 
dewata^ the latter part being in both cases the 
Sanskrit devata. 


1705. “ The Birds of Paradice are 

about the bigness of a Pidgeon. They are 
of varying Colours, and are never found or 
seen alive ; neither is it known from whence 
they come . . . — Funnel, in Bampier's 

Voyages, iii. 266 — 7. 

1868. “ When seen in this attitude, the 

Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, 
and must be ranked as one of the most 
beautiful and wonderful of living things.”— 
Wcdlace, Malay Archip. 7th ed. 464. 

Birds’ Nests. Tbe famous edible 
nests, formed with, mucus, by certain 
swiftlets, GoUocalia nidifica, and C, 
linchi. Both, have been long known 
on the eastern coasts of tbe B. of 
Bengal, and in the Malay Islands. 
The former is also now known to visit 
Darjeeling, the Assam Hills, the 
Western Ghats, &c., and to breed on 
the islets off Malabar and the Ooncan. 

Bish, Bikh, etc., n. Hind, from 
Skt. visha, ‘ poison.’ The word has 
several specific applications, as (a)^ to 
the poison of various species of aconite, 
particularly Acmitum ferox, otherwise 
more specifically called (Skt.) vatsa- 
ndhha (‘ calf’s navel ’), corrupted into 
haclinai, heclindg, &c. 

But it is also applied (b) in the 
Himalaya to the effect of rarefied at- 
mosphere at great heights on the body, 
an effect which there and over Central 
Asia is attributed to poisonous emana- 
tions L?om the soil, or from plants ; a 
doctrine somewhat naively accepted by 
Hue in his famous narrative. The 
Central Asiatic (Turki) expression for 
this is Esh, smell. 

1554. “ Entre les singularit^s qne le 

consul de Elorentins me monstra, me feist 
gouster vne racine que les Arabes nomment 
Bisch : laquelle me causa si grande chaleur 
en la bouene, qui me dura deux iours, qu’il 
me sembloit y auoir du feu. . . Elle est 
bien petite comme vn petit naueau: les 
autres {auteurs ?) I’ont nomm^e JVapellus . . 

— Pierre Belon, Observations, &c. f. 97. 

b.— 

1624. Antonio Andrada in his journey 
across the Himalaya, speaking of the suffer- 
ings of travellers from the poisonous ema- 
nations. — See Ritter, Asien, iii. 444. 

1661-2. “ Est autem Langur mens omni- 
um altissimus, ita ut in summitate ejus via- 
tores vix respirare ob aeris subtilitatim 
queant : neque^s ob virulentas nonnullarum 
herbarum exnalationes aestivo tempore, 
sine manifesto vitse periculo transiri possit.” 
— BP. Borville and Grueber, in Kircher, 
China Rlustrata, 65. 

It is curious to see these intelligent Jesuits 
recognise the true cause, but accept the 
fancy of their guides as an additional one ! 
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{Tj “ La jja-rtie sujp^rieiire cle cette mon- 
tagne est remplie d’exhalaisons pestileuti- 
elles.” — Chinese Itinerary to Elassa, in 
Klaproth, Magasin Asiatiqae, ii. 112. 

1812. “Here begins the Esh — this is a 
Turkish word signifying Smell. . . it im- 
plies something the odour of which induces 
indisposition ; far from hence the breathing 
of horse and man, and especially of the for- 
mer, becomes affected.” — Mir Izzet XJllah, 
in J. H. As. Soc. i. 283. 

1815. “ Many of the coolies, and several 

of the Mewattee and Ghoorldia sepoys and 
chuprasees now lagged, and were hardly 
able to proceed, and every one complained 
of the Dis or poisoned wind. I now sus- 
l^ected that the supposed poison was nothing 
more than the effect of the rarefaction of 
the atmosiDhere from our great elevation.” 
— Fraser, Journal of a Tour, &C.1820, p.442. 

1819. ‘ ‘ The difficulty of breathing which 
at an earher date Andrada, and more re- 
cently Moorcroft had experienced in tMs 
region, was confirmed by Webb ; the Butias 
themselves felt it, and call it his ki hnwa, 

i. e. poisonous air ; even horses and yaks . . 
suffer from it.” — WeWs Narrative, quoted 
in Ritter, Asien, ii. 532, 649. 

1845. “ Nous arrivSimes a neuf heures an 
pied du Bourhan-Bota. La caravane s’ar- 
r^ta un instant ... on se montrait avec 
anxi4t4 un gaz subtil et 14ger, qu’on nom- 
mait vapeur pestilentielle, et tout le 
monde paraissait abattu et d4courag4. . . . 
Bientot les chevaux se refusent a porter 
leurs cavaliers, et chacun avance k pied et 
k petits pas . . . tous les visages bl4missent, 
on sent le coeur s’affadir, et les jambes ne 
peuvent plus fonctionner. . . line partie de I 
la troupe, par mesure de prudence s’arr^ta 
. . . le reste par prudence aussi 4puisa tous 
ses efforts pour arriver jusqu’au bout, et ne 
pas mourir asphyxia au milieu de cet air 
chargi^ d’acide carbonique,” &c. — Hue et 
Gahet, ii. 211. 

Bisnagar, Bisnaga, Beejanugger, 

ii. p. These and other forms stand for 
the name of the ancient city which was 
the capital of the most important 
Hindu kingdom that existed in the 
Peninsula of India, during the later 
middle ages, ruled by the Raya 
dynasty. The i)lace is now known as 
Humpy {Hampt) and is entirely in 
ruins. It stands on the S. of the 
Tungabhadra E., 36 m. to the N.W. of 
Bellary. The name is a corruption of 
Vijayanagara ^ity of Victory), or 
Vidya nagara (City of Learning) both 
of which forms occur in inscriptions. 
But the latter seems to have been 

.applied only since the place, in the 
13th century, became the seat of a 
great revival of Hinduism, under the 
famous Sayana Madhava, who wrote 
commentaries on the Vedas, and much 


besides. Both the city and the king- 
dom were commonly called by the 
early Portuguese Harsinga (( 1 -v. j from. 
Narasimha (c. 1490-1508), who was 
king at the time of their first arrival. 

c. 1420. “ Profectus hiiic est procul a 

mari milliaribus trecentis, ad civitatem in- 
gentem, nomine Bizenegaliam, ambitii 
milliarum sexaginta, circa praeruptos 
montes sitam.” — Conti, in Poggius de Var, 
Fortunae, iv. 

1442. “. . . . the chances of a maritime 

voyage had led Abd-er-razzak, the author 
of this work, to the city of Bidjanagar. He 
saw a place extremely large and thickly 
peopled, and a King possessing greatness 
and sovereignty to the highest degree, whose 
dominion extends from the frontier of Se- 
rendib to the extremity of the county of 
Kalbergah — from the frontiers of Bengal to 
the environs of Malabar.” — Ahdurrazzah, in 
India in XV. Gent., 22. 

c. 1470. “ The Hindu sultan Kadam is 

a very powerful prince. He possesses a. 
numerous army, and resides on a mountain 
at Bichenegher.” — Athan. Nihitin, m India 
in XV. Cent., 29. 

1516. “45 leagues from these mountains 
inland, there is a very large city, which is 
called Bijanagher ” — Barhosa, 85. 

1611. “ Le Eoy de Bisnagar, qu’on ap- 
pelle aussi quelquefois le Eoy de Narzinga, 
est puissant.” — Wytfliet, H. des Indes, ii. 64. 

Bison, s. The popular name, among 
Southern Anglo-Indian sportsmen, of 
the great wild-ox called in Bengal 
gaur and gavictl {Qavaeus gaurus, 
Jerdon). It inhabits sparsely all the 
large forests of India, from near Ca]3e 
Comorin to the foot of the Himalayas 
(at least in their eastern portion), and 
from Malabar to Tenasserim. 

1881 . ‘ ‘ Once an unfortunate native super- 

intendent or rnistari was pounded to death 
by a savage and solitary bison.” — Saty. 
Review, Sept. 10, p. 335. 

Blacan-matee, n.p. This is the 
name of an island adjoining Singa- 
pore, which forms the beautiful ‘ New 
Harbour’ of that port. Mai. Bald’- 
hang-mdtV The island {Blacan-mati) 
appears in one of the charts of Godinho 
de Bredia (1613) published in his 
Malaca, &c. (Brussels, 1882), and 
though, from the excessive looseness 
of such old charts, the island seems 
too far from Singapore, we are satis- 
fied after careful comparison with the 
modern charts that the island now so- 
called is intended. 

Black, s. Adj. and substantive 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashioned, and heard, if still heard, 
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only from the lower class of Euro- 
peans; even in the last generation 
its habitual use was chiefly confined 
to these, and to old officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 

1782. . the 3oth Eegiment, com- 

manded by Major Popham, which had 
lately behaved in a mutinous manner . . . 
was broke with infamy. . . . The black 
officers with halters about their necks, and 
the sepoys stript of their coats and tur- 
bands were drummed out of the Canton- 
ments.” — Lidia Gazette^ March 30. 

1787. “As to yesterday’s particular 
charge, the thing that has made me most 
inveterate and unrelenting in it is only that 
it related to cruelty or oppression inflicted 
on two black ladies. . . Minto^ in 

Life, &c., i. 128. 

1789. “I have just heard from a Friend 
at the India House, y‘ the object of Treves’ 
ambition at present is to be appointed to 
the Adaulet of Benares, w^ is now held by a 
Black named Alii Caun. Understanding 
that most of the Adaulets are now held by 
Europeans, and as I am informed y* it is the 
intention y* the Europeans are to be so 
placed in future, I s^^ be vastly happy if 
without committing any injustice you c^ 
]Dlaee young Treves in yt situation. ^'—George 
P. of Wales, to Lord Cornwallis, in C.’s 
Corresjp. ii. 29. 

1832-3. “And be it further enacted that 
. ... in all captures which shall be made 
by H. M.’s Army, Eoyal Artillery, pro- 
\dncial, black, or other troops. . . .” — Act 
2 & 3 Will. IV. ch. 53, sec. 2. 

The phrase is in use among natives, 
we know not whether originating with 
them, or adopted from the usage of 
the foreigner. But kala ddml, ‘black 
man,^ is often used by them in speak- 
ing to Europeans of other natives. A 
case in point is perhaps worth record- 
ing. ^ A statue of Lord William 
Bentinck, on foot, and in bronze, 
stands in front of the Calcutta Town 
Hall. Many years ago a native officer, 
returning from duty^ at Calcutta to 
Barrackpore, where his regiment was, 
reported himself to his adjutant (from 
whom we had the story in later days). 

‘ Anything new, Subadar Sahib ? ’ said 
the Adjutant. ‘ Yes,’ said the Sabadar, 

‘ there is a figure of the former Lord 
Sahib arrived.’ ‘And what do you 
think of it ? ’ ‘ Sd7iib, ’ said the SabadSr , 

ahhl 7iai kala adml Jm sd, jab potd 
7iojaegajabac7ic7iha7ioga ! ” (‘it is now 
3"^^ ^ke a native (‘a black man’); 
when the whitewash is applied it will 
be excellent.’ 

In some few phrases the term has 
become crystallised and semi-official. 
Thus the native dressers in a hospital 


I were, and probably still are, called 

Black Doctors. 

I 1787. “The Surgeon’s assistant and Slack 
Doctor take their station 100 paces in the 
rear, or in any place of security to which 
the Booliesmay readily carry the wounded.” 
— Regulations for the H. C. 's Troops on the 
Coast of Coromandel. 

Black Act. This was the name 
given in odium by the non-official 
Eui’opeans in India to Act XI., 1836, 
of the Indian Legislature, w’hich laid 
down that no person should by reason 
of his place of birth or of his descent 
be, in any civil proceeding, excepted 
from the jurisdiction of the Courts 
named, viz. : Sudder Bewanny Adawlut, 
Zillah and City Judge’s Courts, Princi- 
j)al Sudder Ameens, Sudder Ameens, 
and Moonsiff’s Court, or, in other 
words, it placed Euroj)ean subjects on 
a level with natives as to their subj ec- 
tion in civil causes to all the Company’s 
courts, including those under Xative 
Judges. 

This Act was drafted by T. B. 
Macaulay, then Legislative Member 
of the Governor-General’s Council, 
and brought great abuse on his head. 
Becent agitation caused by the 
“Ilbert Bill,” proposing to make Euro- 
peans subject to native magistrates in 
regard to j)olice and criminal charges, 
has been, by advocates of the latter 
measure, put on all fours with the 
agitation of 1836. But there is much 
that discriminates the two cases. 

1876. “ The motive of the scurrility with 

which Macaulay was assailed by a handful 
of sorry scribblers was his advocacy of the 
Act, familiarly known as the Black Act, 
which withdrew from British subjects 
resident in the provinces their so called 
privilege of bringing civil appeals before the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

Life of Macaulay, 2d ed. i. 398. 

Black-Buck, s. The ordinary name 
of the male antelope {Antilope hezoar- 
tica, Jerdon), from the dark hue of its 
back, by no means however literally 
black. 

1690. ‘ ‘ The Indians remark, ‘ tis Septem- 

ber s Sun which caused the black lines on the 
Antelopes’ — Ovington, 139. 

Black Cotton Soil. — See Eegur, 

Black Lauguag^e. An old-fashioned 
expression, for Hindustani and other 
vernaculars, which used to he common 
among officers and men of the Boyal 
Army, hut was almost confined to them. 
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Black Partridge, s. The popular 
Indian name of the common francohn 
of S.E. Europe and Western Asia, 
(JErancolinusvulgaris, Stephens), notable 
for its harsh quasi-articulate call, 
interpreted in various parts of the 
world into very different syllables. 
The rhythm of the call is fairly repre- 
sented by two of the imitations which 
come nearest one another, viz., that 
given by Sultan Baber (Persian) : 

^ Blur ddram, shahrah'^ (‘I’ve got 
milk and sugar’!) and (H i nd.) one 
given by Jerdon ; ‘ Lasan ^iydz adrah ’ 

( ‘ Garlic, onion, and ginger I ) A 
more i^ious one is ; Kliudd terl kudrat^ 

^ God is thy strength ! ’ Another men- 
tioned by Caj)t. Baldwin is very like 
the truth ; “Be quick, pay your 
■debts 1 ” But perhaps the Greek inter- 
pretation recorded by Athenaeus (ix. i 
S9) is best of all : rpXs rots KaKovpyois I 
KaKo., ‘ Three-fold ills to the ill-doers ! ’ | 
— See Marco Polo, Bk. i. oh. xviu. and i 
note 1. 

Black Town, n.p. Still the popular 
name of the native city of Madras, 
as distinguished from the Port and 
southern suburbs occupied by the 
English residents, and the bazars 
which supply their wants. 

Black Town is also used at Bombay. 
— See last quotation under Bombay. 

1673. Pryer calls the native town of 
Madras “the Heathen Town,” and “the 
Indian Town.” 

1727. “The Black Town (of Madras) is 
inhabited by Gentoivs, Mahometans, and 
Indian Christians. ... It was walled in to- 
wards the Land, when Governor Pit ruled 
it.” — A. Ham. i. 367. 

1780. “Adjoining the glacis of Port St. 
George, to the northward, is a large town 
oommonly called the Black Town, and 
which is fortified sufficiently to prevent any 
-surprise by a body of horse.” — Hodges, p. 6. 

,, , Cadets upon their arrival in 

the country, many of whom . . . are obliged 
to take up their residence in dirty punch- 
houses in the Black Town. . .” — Munro^s 
Narrative, 22. 

Black Wood. The popular name 
for what is in England termed ‘ rose- 
wood ; ’ produced chiefly by several 
species of Dalhergia, and from which 
the celebrated carved ^furnitee of 
Bombay is made. — See Sissoo. 

1879. (In Babylonia). “In a mound to the 
south of the mass of city ruins called «T um- 
jiuna, Mr. Rassam discovered the remains 
of a rich hall or palace .... the cornices 


were of painted brick, and the roof of rich 
Indian blackwood. ” — Atlienmum, J uly 5, 22. 

Blanks, s. This word is used for 
‘whites’ or ‘Europeans’ (Port, hranco) 
in the following, but we know not if 
anywhere else in English : 

1718. “The Heathens . . . too shy to 
venture into the Churches of the Blanks 
(so they call the Christians), since these 
were generally adorned with fine deaths 
and all manner of proud apparel.” — 
(Ziegenhalg and Plutscho), Preggagation of 
the Gospel, Ac. Pt. I. 3rd ed. p. 70. 

Blimbee, s. MalayaLm7imZ?i; Hind. 
helamlm, Malay, bdlimbing. The fruit 
of Averrhoa bilimbi, L. The genus was 
so called by Linnaeus in honour of 
Averrhoes, the Arab commentator on 
Aristotle and Avicenna. It embraces 
two species cultivated in India for their 
fruits ; neither known in a wild state. 
See for the other, Cumriinga. 

Bloodsucker, s. A harmless lizard 
{Lacerta cristata)^ is so called, because 
when excited it changes in colour 
(especially about the neck) from a 
dirty yellow or grey, to a dark red. 

1810. “On the morn, however, I dis- 
covered it to be a large lizard, termed a 
blood-sucker.” — Mortoii’s Life of Leyden, 

no. 

Bobachee, S. A cook (male).^ This 
is an Anglo-Indian vulgarisation of 
hdwarchl, a term originally brouglit, 
according to Hammer, by the hordes 
of Chingiz Khan into Western Asia. 
At the Mongol Court the BdwarcM 
was a high dignitary, ‘ Lord Sewer ’ 
or the like (see HammePs Golden 
Horde, 235, 461). The late Prof. A. 
Schiefner, liow’’ever, stated to us that 
he could not trace a Mongol original 
for the word, which appears to be Or. 
TurH. 

c. 1333. “ Chaque emir a un bawerdjy,et 

lorsque la table a 4te dressee, cet omcier 
s’assied devant son maitre . . . le hdwerdjy 
coupe la viande en petits morceaux. Ces 
gens-lk possbdent une grande habilete pour 
ddpecer la viande .” — Tbn Batuta, ii. 407. 

c. 1590. Bawarchi is the word used for 
cook in the original of the Ain {Blochmann s 
Eng. Tr. i. 58). 

1810. “. . . the dripping . . . is returned 
to the meat by a bunch of feathers . . . tied 
to the end of a short stick. This little neat, 
cleanly, and cheap dripping-ladle, answers 
admirably it being in the power of the 
babachy to baste any part with great pre- 
cision.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 238. 
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“And every night and morning 
The hohachee shall kill 
The sempiternal nnoorgliee. 

And weT all have a grill.” 

The JDawh Bungalow^ 223. 

Bobacliee-Coimali, s. H. BdioarcM- 
lclid7iay ‘ Cook-liouse/ i.e. Kitclien; 
generally in a cottage detached from 
the residence of a European honsehold. 

Bobbery-boh ! interj. The Anglo- 
Indian coILoqmal representation of a 
common exclamation of Hindus when 
in surprise or grief — ^ Bap-re ! or 
Bap-re Bap ’ ‘ O, Eather I ’ (we have 
known a friend from north of Tweed 
whose ordinary interjection was ‘ My 
great-grandmother ! ’). Bliunenroth’s 
Philippine Yocabulary gives Nacfti /— 
Madre mia! as a vulgar exclamation 
of admiration. 

1834. “ They both hastened to the spot, 

where the man lay senseless, and the syce 
by his side muttering Bapre bapre.” — The 
Baboo, i. 48, 

Bobbery, s. Prom the last. A noise, 
a disturbance, a row. 

1830. “ When the band struck up (my 

Arab) was much frightened, made bobbery, 
set his foot in a hole and nearly pitched 
me.” — Meifi, of Col. Mountain, 2d ed. 106. 

1866. “ But what is the meaning of all 

this bobbery % ^^—The JDaioh-Bungalow, p. 387. 

Bobbery is used in ‘ pigeon English,’ 
and of coui'se a Chinese origin is found 
for it, viz., jga-jpi, Cantonese, ‘a noise.’ 

Bpbbery-pack, s. A pack of hounds 
of different breeds, or (oftener) of no 
breed at all, wherewith young officers 
hunt jackals or the like ; presumably 
so-called from the noise and disturb- 
ance that such a pack are apt to raise. 
And hence a ‘ scratch pack ’ of any 
kind, as a ‘ scratch match ’ at cricket, 
&c. (See a quotation under Bubow). 

1878. . . . “on the mornings when the 
‘bobbera’ pack went out, of which Mac- 
pherson was ‘master,’ and I ‘whip,’ we 
used to be up by 4 A.M.»—Life in theMofus- 
sil, i. 142- 

The following occurs in a letter re- 
ceived from an old Indian by one of 
the authors, some years ago ; 

“ What a Cabinet has put together i 

— a regular bobbery-pack.” 

Bocca Tigris, n.p. The name ap- 
plied to the estuary of the Canton 
Biver. It appears to be an inaccurate 
reproduction of the Portuguese Boca 


do Tigre, and that to be a rendering 
of the Chinese name “ Tiger 

G-ate.” Hence in the second quotation 
Tigris is supposed to be the name of the 
liver. 

1747. ‘‘ At 8 o’clock we passed the Bog of 
Tygers, and at noon the Lyon’s Tower.” — 
A Voy. to the B. Indies in 1747 and 1748. 

1770. “The City of Canton is situated 
on the banks of tiie Tigris, a large river 
. . . .” — Baynal (tr. 1777) ii. 258. 

1782. “ , . . h seipt lieues de la bouche 

du Tigre, on aiDpergoit la Tour du Lion.” — 
Son-nerat, Voyage, ii. 234. 

Bocha, s. H. boclm. A kind of 
chair-palankin formerly in use in 
Bengal, but now quite forgotten. 

1810. “ Ladies are usually conveyed about 
Calcutta . . . in a kind of palanquin called 
a bochah . . . being a compound of our 
sedan chair with the body of a chariot. , . 
I should have observed that most of the 
gentlemen residing at Calcutta ride in bo- 
chahs.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 322. 

Bogue, n.p. This name is applied 
by seamen to the narrows at the mouth 
of the Canton Piver, and is a corrup- 
tion of Boca. — (See Bocca Tigris.) 

Boliab, Bauleab, s. Beng. Baulla. 
A kind of light accommodation boat 
with a cabin, in use on the Bengal 
rivers. We do not find the word in 
any of the dictionaries. Ives, in the 
middle of last century, describes it as 
a boat very long, but so narrow that 
only one man could sit in the breadth, 
though it carried a multitude'^ of 
rowers. This is not the character of 
the boat so-called now. 

1757. “To get two bolias, a Goordore, 
and 87 dandies from the Nazir.” — Ives, 157. 

1810. ‘‘ On one side the picturesque boats 
of the natives, with their floating huts ; on 
the other the bolios and pleasure-boats of 
the English.” — Maria Ch'aham, 142. 

1811. ‘ ‘ The extreme lightness of its con- 
struction gave it incredible .... speed. 
An example is cited of a Governor General 
who in his Bawaleea performed in 8 days 
the voyage from Lucknow to Calcutta, a 
distance of 400 marine leagues.” — Solvym, 
iii. The drawing represents a very light 
skiff, with only a small kiosque at the stern. 

1824. “We found two Bholiahs, or large 
row-boats, with convenient cabins. . , — 

Heb&t', i. 26. 

1834. “Eivers’s attention had been at- 
tracted by seeing a large beauliah in the 
act of swinging to the tide.”— Ba6oo, i. 14. 

Bolta, s. A turn of a rope. Sea 
Hiad. from Port, volta {Roebuck). 
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Bombasa, n.p. The Island of 
IMombasa, off the E. African coast, is 
so called in some old works. Bomhasl 
is used in Persia for a negro slaye, see 
quotation. 

1516. ‘‘. . . . Another island, in which 

there is a city of the Moors called Bomhaza, 
very large and heautif 111.” — Barbosa j 11. See 
also Colonial Papers under 1609, i. 188. 

1883. “. . . the Bombassi, or coal-black 
negro of the interior, being of much less 
lirice, and usually only used as a cook.” — 
Wills, Modern Persia, 326. 

Bombay, n.p. It has been alleged, 
often and positively (as in the 
quotations below from_ Eryer and 
Grose) that this name is an English 
corruption from the Portuguese 
Bombahia, ‘ good bay.’ The grammar 
of the alleged etymon is bad, and the 
history is no better ; for the name can 
be traced long before the Portuguese 
occuipation, long before the arrival of 
the Portuguese in India. C. 1430, we 
find the islands of Mahim and Mumba- 
Devi, which united form the existing 
island of Bombay, held, along with 
Salsette, by a Handu Eal, who was 
tributary to the Mahommedan King of 
Guzerat. (See Rds Mala, ii. 350.) The 
same form reappears ( 1516) in Barbosa’s 
Tana-itfai^ctTwSw (p. 68), in the Estado 
da India under 1525, and (1563) in 
Garcia Be Orta, who writes both 
Mombaim and Bombaim, The latter 
.author, mentioning the excellence of 
the areca produced there, speaks of 
himself as having had a grant of 
the island from the King of Portu- 
gal (see below). It is customarily 
•called Bombaim on the earliest English 
Kupee coinage. — See under Rupee. 
The shrine of the goddess Mumba- 
J)em from which the name is supposed 
to have been taken, stood on the 
Esplanade till the middle of last 
•century, when it was removed to its 
present site in the middle of what is 
now the most frequented part of the 
native town. 

1507. “ Sultan Mahommed Bigarrah of 
Guzerat having carried an army against 
Chaiwal, in the year of the Hijra 913, 
in order to destroy the Europeans, he 
effected his designs against the towns of 
Bassai (Bassein, q. v.) and Manbai, and re- 
turned to his own capital. . . — Mirat-i- 

Ahmedi (Bird’s transl.) 214^15. 

1516 “a fortress of the before- 

named King (of Guzerat), called Tana 
mayambu, and near it is a Moorish town, 
very pleasant, with many gardens .... a 


town of very great Moorish mosques, and 
temples of worshi^D of the Gentiles .... it 
is likewise a sea port, but of little trade.” — 
Barbosa, 69. 

The name here appears to combine, in a 
common oriental fashion, the names of the 
adjoining town of Thana (q.v.) and Bombay. 

1525. “E a Ilha dez Mombayn, que no 
forall velho estaua em catorze mill e quatro 
cento fedias . . . . j“ xii'^ij. iiii.c fedias. 

“E os anos otros estaua arrendada 

S or mill trezentos setenta e cinque par- 

aos j iii.c Ixxv. pardaos. 

“ Hoy aforada a mestre Dioguo pelo dito 
governador, por mill quatro centos trinta 
dous pardaos mdo . . j iiij.c xxxij. pardaos 
mdo.” — Tombo do Estado da India, 160-161. 

1552. . . . “ a small stream called Bate 
which runs into the Bay of Bombain, and 
which is regarded as the demarcation be- 
tween the Kingdom of Guzurate and the 
Kingdom of Decan.” — Barr os, I. ix. 1. 

,, “ The Governor advanced against 

Bombaym on the 6th February, which was 
moreover the very day on which Ash Wed- 
nesday fell.” — Couto, iv., V. 5. 

1554. ** Item of Mazaguao SSOOfedeas. 
Item of Monbaym, 17,000 fedeas. 

Rents of the lands surrendered by the 
King of Canbaya in 1543, from 1535 to 
1548.”—^. Botelho, Tombo, 139. 

1563. *‘ . . . and better still is (that the 

areca) of Mombaim, an estate and island 
which the Enng our Lord has graciously 
granted me on perpetual lease.”’*'* — Garcia 
Be Orta, f . 91 v. 

„ “Servant. Sir, here is Simon 
Toscano your tenant at Bombaim, who has 
brought this basket of mangoes for you to 
make a present to the Governor ; and he 
says that when he has moored his vessel he 
will come here to put up.” — Ibid. f. 134 v. 

1644. Bescription of the Port of Mom- 
baym . . . The Viceroy Conde de Linhares 
sent the 8 councillors to fortify this Bay, so 
that no European enemy should be able to 
enter. These Ministers visited the i^lace, 
and were of opinion that the width (of the 
entrance) being so great, becoming even 
wider and more unobstructed further in, 
there was no place that you could fortify so 
as to defend the entrance . . .” — Bocarro 
MS. f. 227. 

1666, “Ces Tchdrons .... demeurent 
pour la plupart k Baroche, ^ Bambaye et h 
Amedabad.” — Thevenot, v. 40. 

,, “De Bacaim a Bombaiim il v a 
six lieues.”— J6. 248. 

1673. “December the Eighth we paid 
our Homage to the IJnion-flag flying on the 
Fort of Bombaim.”— -Fryer, 59. 


^ “ Terra e illia de que El-Rei nosso senlior me 
fez mercg, aforada em fatiota.” Em fatiota is 
a corruption apparently of e^npliyteiUa, i.e. pro- 
perly the person to whom land was gi-anted 
on a lease such as the Civil Law called em- 
pihyteusis. *‘The emphyteiita was a peiijetiul 

lessee who paid a perpetual rent to the owner.” 

English Cyo. s.v. Empthytevsis. 
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1673. ‘ ‘ Bombaiin . , . ventures furthest 
out into the Sea, making the Mouth of a 
spacious Bay, from whence it has its Ety- 
mology ; Bomhaim,” — Id. 62. 

1676. ‘ ^ Since the iDresent King of Englanid 
married the Princess of Bovtugall, who had 
in Portion the famous Port of Bombeye - , . 
they coin both Silver, Coi)per, and Tinn. ” — 
Tavernier, E. T, ii. 6. 

1677. Quod dicta Insula de Bombaim, 
una cum dependentiis suis, nobis ab origine 
bona fide ex pacto (sicut oportuit) tradita 
non fuerit .” — King Charles II. to the Vice- 
roy L. de Mendoza Purtado, in Descn,, <£?{?., 
ofthePcn't and Island o/Bombay, 1724, p. 77. 

1690. ‘ * This Island h as its Denomination 

from the Harbour, which .... was origin- 
ally called Boon Bay, Le. in the Portuguese 
Language, a Good Bay or Harbour.” — 
Ovington, 129. 

1711. Lockyer declares it to be im- 
l^ossible, with all the Company’s Strength 
and Art, to make Bombay “a Mart of great 
Business.” — P. 83. 


c. 1760 “One of the most com- 

modious bays perhaps in the world, from 
which distinction it received the denomina- 
tion of Bombay, by corruption from the 
Portuguese Buona-Bahm, though now usu- 
ally written by them Bombaim.” — Grose, 
i. 29. 


1770. “No man chose to settle in a 
country so unliealthy as to give rise to the 
proverb, That at Bombay a man^s life did 
not exceed two monsoons.^’ — Raynal (E. T. 
1777) i. 889. 

1809. “ The largest pagoda in Bombay is 
in the Black To^vn. ... It is dedicated to 
Momha Beree . . . who by her images and 
attributes seems to be Parvati, the wife of 
Siva .” — Maria Graham, 14. 


Bombay Box-work. This well- 
known manufacture, consisting in the 
decoration of boxes, desks, &c., with 
Teneers of geometrical mosaic, some- 
what after the fashion of Tunbridge 
ware, is said to have been introduced 
from Shiraz to Surat a century ago, 
and some 30 years later from Surat to 
Bombay. The veneers are formed by 
cementing together fine triangular 
prisms of ebony, ivory, green-stained 
ivory, stag’s horn, and tin, so that 
the sections when sawn across form 
the required pattern, and such thin 
sections are then attached to the panels 
of the box with strong glue. 

Bombay Duck. — See Bummelo. 

Bombay Marine. This was the 
title borne for many years by the 
meritorious but somewhat depressed 
service which in 1830 acquired the 
st^de of the “ Indian Navy,’’ and on 


30th April, 1863, ceased to exist. The 
detachments of this force which took 
part in the China War (1841-42) were 
known to their brethren of the Eoyal 
Navy, under the temptation of allitera- 
tion, as the “Bombay Buccaneers.” 
In their earliest employment against 
the pirates of Western India and the 
Persian Gulf, they had been known as 
“ the Grab Service.” But, no matter 
for these names, the history of this 
Navy is full of brilliant actions and 
services. We will quote two noble 
examples of public virtue ! 

(1) In July, 1811, a squadron under 
Commodore John Hayes, took two 
large junks issuing from Batavia, then 
under blockade. These were lawful 
prize, laden with Dutch property, valued 
at£600,000. But Hayes knewthat such 
a capture would create great difficulties, 
and embarrassments in the English 
trade at Canton ; and he directed the 
release of this splendid prize. 

(2) 30th June, 1815, Lieut. Boyce in 
the brig ‘Nautilus’ (180 tons, carrying 
ten 18-pr. carronades, and four 9-prs.) 
encountered the IT. S. sloop-of-war 
‘ Peacock ’(539 tons, carrying twenty 32 - 
pr. carronades, and two long IS-prs.). 
After he had informed the American 
of the ratification of peace, Boyce was 
peremptorily ordered to haul down his 
colours, which he answered by a flat 
refusal. The ‘ Peacock ’ opened fire, and 
a short but brisk action followed, in 
which Boyce and his first lieutenant 
were shot down. The gallant Boyce 
had a special pension from the Com- 
pany (£435 in all), and Hved to his 93rd 
year to enjoy it.* 

We take the facts from the History 
of this Navy by one of its ojeficers, 
Lieut. C. H. Low. 

1780. “The Hon. Company’s schooner, 
Carmj^, with Lieut. Murry Commander, 
of the Bombay Marines is going to Arcliin 
{sic, see Acheen) to meet the Ceres and the 
other Europe ships from Madrass, to put 
on board ot them the St. Helena stores,”— 
HicJqfs Bengal Gazette, April 8th. 


Bomto, s, A fish {TTiyrmus 
pelamys,^ Day) of the same family 
{Scomhridae) as mackerel and tunny, 
very common in the Indian Seas. 
The name is Portuguese, and appa- 
rently is the adj. bonito, ‘ fine.’ 
c. 1610. “On y pesche vne quantity 


A TT staxpci tile pension to 

L 2^)^ United States Govt. (H. o/Jnd Navy, 
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admirable de gro& <^l-e sept on huit 

sortes, qui sont neantmoins quasi de mesme 
race et espece . . . comme bonites, alba- 
chores, daui’ades, etautres.” — Pyrard,\^ 137. 

1615, “'Bonitoes and albicores are in 
colour, shape, and taste much like to 
Mackerils, but grow to be very large.” — 
Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1464. 

c. 1620. 

“ How many sail of well-mann’d ships 
As the Bonito does the riying--fish 
Have we pursued. . . 

Beaum. &Flet., The Double Marriage, ii. 1. 

c. 1760. “The fish undoubtedly takes 
its name from relishing so well to the taste 
of the Portuguese . . . that they call it 
Bonito, which answers in our tongue to 
delicious.” — Grose, i. 5. 

1764. 

“ While on the yard-arm the harpoon er sits, 

Strikes the boneta, or the shark en- 
snares.” — Grainger, B. ii. 

1773. “ The Captain informed us he had 

named his ship the Boimetta, out of gratitude 
to Providence ; for once .... the ship in 
which he then sailed was becalmed for five 
weeks, and during all that time, numbers of 
the fish Bonnetta swam close to her, and 
were caught for food ; he resolved therefore 
that the ship he should next get, should be 
called the Bonnetta.^'* — Boswell, Jou'i'nal of 
a Tour, djc,, under Oct. 16, 1773. 

Bonze, s. A term long applied by 
Europeans in China to the Buddhist 
clergy, but originating with early 
visitors to iTapan. Its origin is how- 
ever not quite clear. The Chinese 
Fan-seng, ‘a religious person,’ is in 
Japanese pron. bonzi or bonzS; but 
Koppen prefers /6f-sze, ‘ Teacher of the 
Law,’ pron. in Japanese bo’-zi* It 
will be seen that some of the old 
quotations favour one, and some the 
other of these sources. On the other 
hand Bandliya (for Skt. vandJiya, ‘to 
whom worship or reverence is due, 
very reverend’) seems to be applied 
in bTepal to the Buddhist clergy, and 
Hodgson considers the Japanese bonze 
(bonzd ?) traceable to this. {Essays, 
1874, p. 63.) The same word, as 
bandhe or bands, is in Tibetan similarly 
applied. — (See JaescKkds Diet. p. 365.) 

The word first occurs in J orge 
xHyarez’s account of Japan, and next, 
a little later, in the letters of St. 
Erancis Xavier. Cocks in his Diary 
uses forms apj)roachmg boze, 

1549. ‘ ‘ I find the common secular people 

here less impure and more obedient to rea- 
son than their priests whom they call 
bonzos.” — Letter of St. F. Xavier, in Cole- 
ridges Life, ii, 238. 

* Die Bel. des Buddha, i. 321, and also Schott’s 
ZurlAtt. des Chin. BvddMsmus, 1873, p. 4C. 


1552. “Erubescunt enim, et incredibi- 
liter confunduntur Bonzii, ubi male co- 
haerere, ac pugnare inter sese ea, quae 
docent, palam ostenditur.”— Fr. 
XaveiHi Ejpistt. Y. xvii., ed. 16G7. 

-.1572. “. . . sacerdotes . . . qui ipsorum 
Imgua Bonzii appellantur.”— Acosta, 58. 

1585. “They have amongst them (in 
Jaxjan) many priests of their idols whom 
they do call Bonsos, of the which there be 
great convents. Tr. of Mendoza. 

(1589) ii. 300. ’ 

1590. “ This doctrine doe all they em- 

brace, which are in China called Cen, but 
with us at lapon are named Bonzi.” — An 
Exet. Treatise of the Eingd. of China, etc., 
Hakluyt, ii. 580. 

c. 1606. “ Capt. Saris has Bonzees.” — 

PuTchas, i. 374. 

1618. “And their is 300 boze (or pagon 
X)ristes) have alowance and mentaynance for 
eaver to pray for his sole, in the same sorte 
as munkes and fryres use to doe amongst 
the Homan papistes.” — Cocks, ii. 75. 

He also spells bosses (i. 143). 

^ 1727. “ Or perhax)s make him fadge 

in a China bonzee in his Calendar, under 
the name of a Christian Saint.” — A. Ham. 
i. 253. 

1794-7. 

“ Alike to me encas’d in G-recian bronze 
Koran or Vulgate, Veda, Priest, or Bonze.” 
Pursuits of Literature, 6th ed, p. 335. 

c. 1814. 

“ While Pum deals in Mandarins, Bonzes, 
Bohea — 

Peers, Bishops, and Punch, Hum — are 
sacred to thee.” 

T. Moore, Hum a'nd Fwn. 

Bora, s. Hind, and Guz. bohrd, 
and hohora, which H. H. Wilson re- 
fers to the Sansk. vyavalidr^, ‘a trader, 
or man of afiairs,’ from which are 
formed the ordinary Hind, words 
byohard, ^ byohariyd (and a Guzerati 
forpcL which comes very near hohora). 
This is confirmed by the quotation 
from Nurullah below, but it is not 
quite certain. Dr. John Wilson (see 
below) gives an Arabic derivation 
which we have been unable to verify. 

There are two classes of Bohras be- 
longing to_ different Mahommedan 
sects, and different in habit of life. 

1. The ShVa Bohras, who are^ es- 
sentially townspeople, and especially 
congregate in Surat, Burhanpur, IJj- 
jain, &c. They are those best known 
far and wide by the name, and are 
usually devoted to trading and money- 
lending. Their original seat was in 
Guzerat, and they are most numerous 
there, and in the Bombay territory 
generally, but are also to be found in 
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various i^arts of Central India and the 
N.-W. Provinces. The word in Bom- 
hay is often used as synonymous with 
pedlar or hoxwala (q.Y*)* They are 
generally well-to-do people, keeping 
very cleanly and comfortable houses. 

These Bohras appear to form one of 
the numerous Shl’a sects, akin in 
•character to, and apparently of the 
.same origin as, the Ismaitiyah (or -4s- 
sassins of the hiEiddle Ages), and claim 
as their original head and doctor in 
India one Ya’kub, who emigrated 
from Egypt, and landed at Cambay 
A.i>. 1137, But the chief seat of the 
•doctrine is alleged to have been in 
Yemen, tiU that country was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1538. A 
large exodus of the sect to India then 
took place. Like the Ismailis they 
attach a divine character to their 
Mullah or chief Pontiff, who now 
resides at Surat. They are guided by 
him in all things, and they pay him a 
percentage on their profits. But there 
are several sectarian subdivisions. I 
Baudi Bohras, Bulaimdnl Bohras, &c. 

2. The Bunni Bohras. These are 
very numerous in the Northern Con- 
can and Guzerat. They are essentially 
peasants, sturdy, thrifty, and excel- 
lent cultivators, retaining much of 
Hindu habit; and are, though they have 
dropt caste distinctions, very exclu- 
sive and “denominational” (as the 
Bombay Gazetteer expresses it). Ex- 
ceptionally, at Pattan (in Baroda 
State) there is a rich and thriving 
community of trading Bohras of the 
Sunni section; they have no inter- 
course with their Shi’ a namesakes. 

The history of the Bohras is still 
very obscure ; nor does it seem ascer- 
tained whether the two sections were 
originally one. Some things indicate 
that the Shi’a Bohras may be, in accord- 
ance with their tradition, in some con- 
siderable part of foreign descent, and 
that the Sunni Bohras, who are un- 
questionably of Hindu descent, may 
have been native converts of the 
foreign immigrants, afterwards forcibly 
brought over to Sunnism by the Guze- 
rat Sultans. But all this must be 
said with much reserve. The history 
is worthj^' of investigation. 

The quotation from Ibn Batuta, 
which refers to Gandari on the Baroda 
river, south of Cambay, alludes most 
probably to the Bohras, and may per- 
haps, though not necessarily, indicate I 


an origin for the name different from 
either of those suggested. 

c. 1343. “When we arrived at Kandahar 
... we received a visit from the princiijal 
Musnlmans dwelling at his (the pagan 
King’s) Capital, such as the Children of 
Khojah Bohr ah, among whom was the Na- 
khoda Ibralihn, who had 6 vessels belonging 
to him.” — Ibn Batuta^ iv. 58. 

c. 1620. Nurullah of Shuster, quoted 
by Colebrooke, speaks of this class as having 
been converted to Islam 300 years before. 
He says also : “Most of them subsist by 
commerce and mechanical trades ; as is in- 
dicated by the name Bohrah, which signifies 
‘ merchant ’ in the dialect of Gujerat.” — In 
As. Bes.f vii. 338. 

1673. “. . . The rest (of the Mahomme- 
dans) are adopted under the name of the 
Province or Kingdom they are born in, as 
Mogul ... or Schisms they have made, as 
Bilhim, Jemottee, and the lowest of all is 
Borrah.”— 93. 

1810. “ The Borahs are an inferior set of 

travelling merchants. The inside of & Borah's 
box is like that of an English country 
shop, spelling-books, prayer-books, lavender 
water, eau de luce, soap, tapes, scissors, 
knives, needles, and thread make but a 
small part of the variety.”— Jlfctna Graham, 

I 33. 

1825. “ The Boras (at Broach) in general 
are unpopular, and held in the same esti- 
mation for parsimony that the J ews are in 
England.” — Meier, ed. 1844, ii. 119; also 
see 72. 

1853. “Iliad the pleasure. of baxDtizing 
Ismail Ibraim, the first Bohora who, as far 
p we know, has yet embraced Christianity 
in India. . . . He appears thoroughly di- 
vorced from Muhammad, and from°Ali the 
son-in-law of Muhammad, whom tlcieBohords 
ov Initiated, according to the meaning of the 
.^abic word, from which the name is de- 
rived, esteem as an improvement on his 
father-in-law, having ahigher degree of insiii- 
ration, which has in good measure, as they 
imagine, manifested itself among his suc- 
cessors, recognised by the Bohoras and by 
the Ansariyah, Ismaeliyah, Drus, and Meta- 
wileh of _ Syria. . . .’’—Letter of Dr. John 
Wilson, in lAfe, p. 456. 

1863. “ . . . India, between which and 

the north-east coast of Africa, a consider- 
able trade is carried on, chiefly by Borah 
merchants of Guzerat and Cut ch.” — Badger, 
Introd. to Varthema, Hak. Soc. xlix. 

Borneo, n.p. This name, as a^Dplied 
to the great Island in its entirety, is 
taken from that of the chief Malay 
state existing on it when it became 
known^ to Europeans, Brune, Burne, 
Brunai or Burnai, still existing and 
known as Brunei, 

, 1516.^ In this island much camiihor for 
eating is gathered, and the Indians value it 
highly. . . . This island is called Borney.” 

— Barbosa, 203-4, ^ 
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1584. “Camphor a from Brimeo (mis- 
reading probably for Bruneo) neare to 
China.’* — Barret, in Said., ii. 412. 

1614. In Sainsbury, i. 313, it is written 
Burnea. 

1727. “The great island of Bornew or 
Borneo, the largest except California, in 
the known world.” — A. Sam. ii. 44. 

Boro-Bo dor, or -Budur, n.p. The 

name of a great Buddhistic monument 
of Indian character in the district of 
Eladu in Jaya ; one of the most remark- 
able in the world. It is a quasi-pyra- 
midal structure occupying the summit 
of a hill, which apparently forms the 
core of the building. It is quadran- 
gular in plan, the sides however broken 
by successive projections; each side of 
the basement, 406 feet. Including the 
basement, it rises in six successive ter- 
races, four of them forming corridors, 
the sides of which are panelled with 
bas-reliefs, which Mr. Bergusson calcu- 
lates would, if extended in a single line, 
cover three miles of ground. These re- 
present scenes in the life of SakyaMuni, 
scenes from the Jatakas, or pre-exis- 
tences of Sakya, and other series of 
Buddhistic groups. Above the corri- 
dors the structure becomes circular, 
rising in three shallower stages, bor- 
dered with small dagobas (72 in num- 
ber), and a large dagoba crowns the 
whole. The 72 dagobas are hollow, 
built in a kind of stone lattice, and 
each contains, or has contained, within, 
a stone Buddha in the usual attitude. 
In niches of the corridors also are 
numerous Buddhas larger than life 
and about 400 in number. Mr. Per- 
gusson concludes from various data 
“that this wonderful structure must 
date from a.d. 650 to 800. 

This monument is not mentioned in 
Talentijhs great History of the Dutch 
Indies (1726), nor does its name ever 
iseem to have reached Europe till Sir 
■Stamford Baffles, the British Lieut. - 
Oovemor of lava, visited the district in 
January, 1814. The structure was then 
covered with soil and vegetation, even 
with trees of considerable size. Baffles 
caused it to be cleared, and drawings 
and measurements to be made. His 
History of Java, and Crawfui'd’s Hist, 
of the Indian Archipelago, made it 
known to the world. The Dutch 
Government in 1874 published a great 
collection of illustrative plates, with a 
descriptive text. 

The meaning of the name by which 


this monument is known in the neigh- 
bourhood has been much debated. 
Baffles writes it Boro B6do. The most 
probable mteiqDretation, and that ac- 
cepted by Eriedrich and other scholars 
of weight, is that of ‘ Myriad Buddhas d 
This would be in some analogy to 
another famous Buddhist monument 
in a neighbouring district, at Bram- 
bdnan, which is called Chandi Sewn, 
or the “ Thousand Temples,” though 
the number has been really 238. 

Bosh, s. and interj. This is alleged 
to be taken from the Turkish hosh, 
signifying “ empty, vain, useless, void 
of sense, meaning or utility ” {Red-- 
house^s Bict.). But we have not been 
able to trace its history or first appear- 
ance in English. 

Bosman, Bochman, s. Boatswain. 
Lascar* s Hmd. {Roebuck). 

Botickeer, s. Port, hotiqueiro. A 
shop or stall-keeper. — See Boutique. 

1567. “ Item, pareceo qne ... os boti- 

Queiros nao tenhao as bnticas apertas nos 
dias de festa, sen^o depois la messa da 
ter§a.” — Decree 31 of Council of Goa, in 
Archiv. Sort. Orierdi., fasc. 4. 

1727. “ . . . He past all over, and was 

forced to relieve the poor Botickeers or 
Shopkeepers, who before could pay him 
Taxes.” — A. Sam., i. 268. 

Bo Tree, s. The name given in 
Ceylon to the Pippal tree (see 
Reefpul) as reverenced by the Buddhists. 
Singh, ho-gds, — See in Emerson Tennent, 
ii. 632 seqq., a chronological series of 
notices of the Bo-tree from B.c. 288 to 
A.I). 1739. 

1675. “Of their (the Veddas’) worship) 
there is little to tell, except that like the 
Cingaleze, they set round the high trees Bo- 
gas, which our people call Pat/od-irees, with a 
stone base and put lamps upon it.” — Ryklof 
Van Goens in Valentijn (Ceylon), 209. 

1681. “I shall mention but one Tree 
more as famous and highly set by as any of 
the rest, if not more so, tho it bear no 
fruit, the benefit consisting chiefly in the 
Holiness of it. This tree they call Bo- 
gahah ; we the God-Tree.^^--~Snox, 18. 

Bottle-Tree, s. Qu. Adansonia 
digitata, or ‘baobab?* Its aspect is 
somewhat suggestive of the name, but 
we have not been able to ascertain. 

1880. ‘ ‘ Look at this prisoner slumbering 

peacefully under the suggestive bottle- 
tree.” — Ali Baba, 153. 

Boutique, s. A common word in 
Ceylon and the Madras Presidency (to 

6 
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wMcli it is now i:)ec'uliar) for a small 
native shop or booth. : Port, hutica or 
hoteca. Prom Blnteau (Snppt.) it would 
seem that the use of hutica was pecu- 
liar to Portuguese India. 

1554. “ . . . nas quaes bnticas ninguem 

pode vender senao os que se conoertam com 
oRendeiro.” — Botelho, Tomho do Estado da 
India, 50. 

c. 1561. “ The Malabars who sold in the 

hotecas.” — Correa, i. 2, 267. 

1739. “That there are many hattecas 
built close under the Town-wall.’”’— iJemarAs 
on Fortfns. of Fort St. George, in Wheeler^, 
iii. 188. ^ 

1742. In a g^ant of this date the word 
ax)pears as Butteca. — Selections from Re^ 
cords of S. Arcot District, ii. 114. 

1772. “ . . . a Boutique merchant 

having died the 12th inst. , his widow was 
desirous of being burnt with his body.” — 
Papers relating to B. I. Affairs, 1821, p. 268. 

1780. “You must know that Mrs. Hen- 
peck ... is a great buyer of Bargains, so 
that she will often go out to the Europe 
Shops and the Boutiques, and lay out 5 or 
600 Rupees in articles that we have not the 
least occasion for.” — India Gazette, Pec. 9. 

1782. “For Sale at No. 18 of the range 
Botiques to the northward of Lyon’s Budd- 
ings, where musters (q.v.) maybe seen. . .” 
India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

1834. “ The boutiques are ranged along 

both sides of the street.” — Chitty, Ceylon 
Gazetteer, 172. 

Bowla, s. A j)ortmanteau. Hind. 
hdola, from Port, haul, and haJm, ‘ a 
trunk;.’ 

Bowly, Bowry, s. Hind, laoll and 
hdorl, Mahr. hmadi. 0. P. Brown 
(Zillah Piet, s.v.) says it is the Tel. 
hdmdi; and well.’ This is 

doubtless the same word, but in all its 
forms it is probably connected with 
Sansk. vavra, ‘a hole, a well,’ or with 
vapi, ‘ an oblong reservoir, a pool or 
lake.’ There is also in Singhalese 
veeva, ‘ a lake or pond,’ and in inscrip- 
tions vaviya. There is again Maldivian 
tveu, ‘a well,’ which comes near the G-u- 
zerati forms mentioned below. A great 
and deep rectangular well (or tank dug 
down to the springs), furnished with 
a descent to the water by means of 
long flights of steiDS, and generally 
with landings and loggie where travel- 
lers may rest in the shade. This 
kind of structure, almost peculiar to 
’Western and Central India, though 
occasionally met with in Northern 
India also, is a favourite object of 
private native munificence, and though 
chiefly beneath the level of the ground. 


is often made the subject of most 
efieetive architecture. Some of the 
finest specimens are in Guzerat, where 
other forms of the word appear to 
be wdo and wain. 

One of the most sjDlendid of these 
structures is at Asarwa in the suburbs 
of Ahmedabad, known as the Well of 
Dhai (or 'the Nurse ’) Harir, built in 
1485 by a lady of the household of 
Sultan Mahommed Bigara (that fa- 
mous 'Prince of Cambay’ celebrated 
by Butler — see under Cambay), at a 
cost of 3 lakhs of rupees. 

There is an elaborate model of a 
great Guzerati hdoll in the Ind ia 
Museum at S. Hensington. 

We have seen in the suburbs of Pa- 
lermo a regular hdoll, excavated in the 
tufaceous rock that covers the plain. 
It was said to have been made at the 
expense of an ancestor of the present 
proprietor (Count Eanchibile) to em- 
ploy people in a time of scarcity. 

c. 1343. “ There was also a bain, a name 

by which the Indians designate a very 
spacious kind of well, revetted with stone, 
and provided with steps for descent to the 
water’s brink. Some of these wells have 
in the middle and on each side pavilions of 
stone, with seats and benches. The Kings 
and chief men of the country rival each 
other in the construction of such reservoirs 
on roads that are not supplied with water.” 
— Ihn Batuta, iv. 13. 

1775. “Near a village called Sevasee 
Contra I left the line of march to sketch a 
remarkable building . . on a near approach 
I discerned it to be a well of very superior 
workmanship, of that kind which the 
natives call Bhouree orBhoulie.” — Forhes 
Or. Mem. ii. 102. ’ 

1808. “'Who-so digs a well deserves 
the love of creatures and the grace of God,*^ 
but a Vavidee is said to v^ue 10 Kooas 
(or wells) because the water is available to 
bipeds without the aid of a rope.”— i2, 
Drummond, Illustrations of Guzerattee, &c. 

1825. “These boolees are singular con- 
trivances, and some of them extremely 
handsome and striking. . . . ^^—Heher. ed. 
1844,ii.37. ecyt,/, eu, 

, . ‘‘The wao (Sansk. wdpikd) is a 

large edifice of a picturesque and stately as 
well as peculiar character. Above the level 
of the ground a row of four or five open 
pillions, at regular distances from each 
other • • ^ IS alone visible. . . . The entrance 
to the wao is by one of the end pavilions,” 
&c., &.c.—Rds Mdld, i. 257. 

1^6. “ To persons not familiar with the 

^ast such an architectural object as a 
powlee may seem a strange perversion of 
but the grateful coolness of all 
subterranean apartments, especially wben 
accompanied by water, and the quiet gloom 
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of these recesses, fully compensate in the 
eyes of the Hindu for the more attractive 
luagnificence of the gh^ts. Consequently 
the descending flights of which we are now 
sj)eaking, have often been more elaborate 
and ejdpensive pieces of architecture than 
any of the buildings above ground found in 
their vicinity.” — Fergusson, Indian and 
Fastern Architecture^ 486.1 

Boxwallall, S. Hybrid Hind. Bakas- 
{i.e. box) wdtd. A native itinerant 
2 )edlar, or packman, as be would be 
called in Scotland by an analogous 
term. The B Oswald sells cutlery, 
cheap nick-nacks and small wares 
of all kinds, chiefly European. In 
former days he was a welcome 
visitor to small stations and solitai^ 
bungalows. The Bora of Bombay is 
often a boxwala, and the hoxwdld in 
that region is commonly called Bora , — 
(See Bora.) 

Boy, s. a. A servant. 

In Southern India and in China a 
native personal servant is so termed, 
and is habitually summoned with the 
vocative ‘ Boy '! ’ The same was 
formerly common in Jamaica and 
other 'V^. I. Islands. Similar uses are 
familiar of puer [e,g, in the Yulgate 
Dixit Giezi puer viri Dei, II Kings, 
V. 20), Ar. toalad, Traiddptop, gar con, 
knave (Germ. Knahe) ; and this same 
word is used for a camp -servant 
in Shakspeare, when Eluelen says : 
“Kill the Poys and the luggage! 
’tis expressly against the laws of 
arms.” — See also Grose^s Mil, Antiqui- 
ties, i. 183, and Latin quotation mom 
Xavier under Conecopoly. The word 
however came to be especially used 
for ‘ Slave-boy,’ and applied to slaves 
of any age. The Portuguese used 
'mogo in the same way. In ‘ Pigeon 
English ’ also ‘ servant ’ is Boy, whilst 
‘ boy ’ in our ordinary sense is discri- 
minated as ‘ smallo-koy I ’ 

b. A Palankin-bearer. 

Prom the name of the caste, Telug. 
and Malayal. hoyi, Tam. hovi, &c. 
“Wilson gives Wioi as Hind, and Mahr. 
also. The word is in use northward at 
least to the Xerbudda P. In the 
Konkan, people of this class are called 
Kalidr hhui (see Did. Ant, ii. 154, 
hi. 77). P. Paolino is therefore in 
error, as he often is, when he says that 
the word hoy as apx)lied by the Enghsh 
and other Europeans to the coohes or 
facchini who carry the dooly, “has 
nothing to do with any Indian lan- 


guage.” In the first and third quota- 
tions (under b), the use is more like a, 
but any connexion with English at the 
dates seems impossible. 

a. — 

1609. “I bought of them a Portugall 
Boy (which the Hollanders had given unto 
the King) . . . hee cost mee fortie-five 
Boilers.” — Keeling, in Purchas, i. 196. 

„ “ My Boy Stephen Gravenor.” — 

Hawkins, in Purchas, 211. See also 267, 296. 

1681. “We had a hlack boy my Pather 
brought from Porto Xova to attend upon 
him, who seeing his Master to be a Prisoner 
in the hands of the People of his own Com- 
plexion, would not now obey his Com- 
mand.’’ — Knox, 124. 

1696. “Being informed where the Chief 
man of the Choultry lived, he (Dr. Brown) 
took his swprd and pistol, and being fol- 
lowed by his boy with another pistol, and 
his horse keeper. . . ” — In Wheder, i. 300. 

1784. Moped, Prom his master’s House 
at Moidapore, a few days since, A Malay 
Slave Boy.” — In Seton-Karr, i. 45. See 
also pp. 120, 179. 

1836. “ The real Indian ladies lie on a 

sofa, and if they droj) their handkerchief, 
they just lower their voices and say Boy I 
in a very gentle tone.” — Letters from 
Madras, 38. 

1866. “Yes, Sahib, I Christian Boy. 
Plenty poo j ah do. Sunday time never no 
work do.” — Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungaloio, 

p. 226. 

Also used by the Erench in the 
East : 

1872. “Mon boy m’accompagnait pour 
me servir h I’occasion de guide et d’inter- 
prbte.” — Rev. des Deux Mondes, xcviii. 
957. 

1875. “He was a faithful servant, or 
boy, as they are here called, about forty 
years of age.” — Thomson's Malacca, 228. 

1876. “A Portuguese Boy . . . from 
'Bowibay.^^— Blackwood, Nov., p. 578. 

b. — 

1554. (At Goa) * ‘ also to a naique, with 
6 peons {pides) and a mocadam with 6 torch- 
bearers (tochas), one umbrella boy {hum boy 
do somhreiro), two washermen [main/xtos), 6 
water-carriers (boys diaguoa) all serving the 
governor ... in all 280 pardaos and 4 tangas 
annually, or 84, 240 reis.” — S. Botelho, Tomho, 
57. 

1591. A proclamation of the viceroy, 
Matthias d’Alboquerque, orders : “ that no 
person, of what quality or condition soever, 
shall go in a palanquim without my express 
licence, save they be over 60 years of age, to 
be first j)roved before the Auditor-General 
of Police . . . and those who contravene 
this shall pay a penalty of 200 cruzados, and 
persons of mean estate the half, the 
palaiuquys and their belongings to be for- 
feited, and the bois or moucos who carry 
such palanquys shall be condemned to his 
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Majesty’s galleys.” — Archiv, Fort. Orient. , 
fasc. 3, 324, 

1608-10. “ . . . faisans les graues et 

obseruans le Sosnego k I’Espagiiole, ayans 
tousiours leur boay qui porte leur parasol, 
sans lequel ils n’osent sortir de logis, on 
autrement on les estimeroit^/ca7’os et miser- 
ables .” — Mocqueti Voyages^ 305. 

1610. “ . . . antres Gentils qni sont 

comme Crocheteurs et Porte-faix, qu’ils 
appellent Boye, c’est a dire Boenf (!) pour 
porter quelque pesat faix qne ce soit.” — 
Fyr. de la Val.^ ii. 27. 

1673. “We might recite the Coolies . . . 
and PalenTceen Boys ; by the very Heathens 
esteemed a degenerate Offspring of the 
FColencores,^^* — Fryer, 34. 

1720. “Bois. In Portuguese India are 
those who caiTy the andorea (see Andor), 
and in Salsete there is a village of them 
which pays its dues from the fish which 
they sell, buying it from the fishermen of 
the shores. Diet. s.v. 

1755-60. “ . . . Palankin-boys.” — Ives, 

50. 

1778. “ Boys de palanquim, Kkhkr.” — 

Gramatica Indostana (Port.), Roma, 86. 

1782. “ . . . nn bambou arque dans le 

milieu, qui tient au palanquin, and sur 
les bouts duquel se mettent 5 ou 6 porteurs 
qu’on appelle Bones .” — Bonner at, Voyage, i. 
58. 

1785. “The boys with Colonel Law- 
rence’s palankeen having straggled a little 
out of the line of march, were picked up by 
the Morattas.” — Gar. Life of Clive, i. 207. 

1804. “ My palanquin boys will be laid 

on the road on Monday, ” — Wellingtx^n, iii. 
553. 

1809. “My boys were in high spirits, 
laughing and singing through the whole 
night.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 326. 

1810. * ‘ The palankeen-bearers are called 
Bhois, and are remarkable for strength and 
swiftness .” — Maria Graham, 128. 

Boya, s. A buoy. Sea Hind. {Roe- 
buck). 

Brab, s. The Palmyra Tree or Bo- 
Tassus fiahelliformis. The Portuguese 
called this Palmeira brava (‘wild’ 
palm), whence the English corruption. 
The term is unkno-wnin Bengal, where 
the tree is caUed ‘fan-palm,’ ‘ palmyra,’ 
or by the Hind, name tdl or tdr. 

1623. “The book is made after the 
fashion of this country, i.e., not of paper 
which is seldom or never used, but of palm 
leaves, viz., of the leaves of that which the 
Portuguese call palmum brain a [sic), or 
wild palm.” — P. della Valle, ii. 681. 

c. 1666. “ Tons les Malabar es ecrivent 
comme nous de gauche h droit sur les feuiHes 
des Falmeras Bravas.” — Thevenot, v. 268. 


^ See BEalalcore. 


1673. “Another Tree called Brabb, 
bodied like the Cocoe, but the leaves grow 
round like a Peacock’s Tail set uiDright.” — 
Fryer, 76. 

1759. “Brabb, so called at Bombay: 
Palmira on the coast ; and Tall at Bengal.” 
— Ives, 458. 

c. 1760. “There are also here and 
there interspersed a few brab-trees, or 
rather wild palm-trees (the word hi^ah being 
derived from Brabo, which in Portuguese 
signifies wild) . . . the chief profit from 
that is the toddy.” — Orose, i. 48. 

1809. “ The Palmyra . . . here called 

the brab, furnishes the best leaves for 
thatching, and the dead ones serve for fuel.” 
— Maria Graham, p. 5. 

Brahmin, Brahman, Bramin, s. 

In some parts of India called Bahman ; 
Sansk. Bralimana. This word now 
means a member of the priestly caste, 
but the original meaning and use 
were diJ^erent. Haug {Brahma und 
die Brahmanen, pp. 8-11) traces the 
word to the root hrih, ‘ to increase,’ and 
shows how it has come to have its 
present signification. The older English 
form is Brachman, which comes to us 
through the Greek and Latin authors. 

c. B.O. 330. . . . . ** t5)v iv Ta|tA.ots cto^ottwv 

IBeit/ Svo 4)y]al, Bpa^jw-at'a 9’a/a0OTepov5, rov fjikv 
TTpecr^vrepov e$vprip.evov, rov Se veutrepov icojaiJrTjv, 
apL^OT^poL^ B'aKoXovBetv pad-qras..." — Aristohulus, 
quoted in Strabo, xv. c. 61. 

Ji, B.C. 300. Se Sialpecnv iroteirae. irepl 

r<ai^ <f>L?io(r6<f>(oi' Svo yevrj (fidcKUiv, roi>s pev 
Bpaxpduas KoXei, tovs S e Tappava^ [2ap/xams ?]’* 

— ^Prom Megasthenes in Strabo, xv. c. 69. 

c. A.D. 150. “But the evil stars have not 
forced the Brahmins to do evil and abomin- 
able things; nor have the good stars per- 
suaded the rest of the (Indians) to abstain 
from evil things.” — Bardesanes, in Oureton^s 
Spicilegium, 18. 

C. A.D. 600. “BpaxfJtcti/ey; 'IvSlkov eOvo^ 
trotpwTarov koI J5pdxpa-s Ka\ov<nv.” — SteplianuS 
Byzantinus. 

1298. Marco Polo writes (pi.) Abraia- 
man or Ahraiamin, which seems to represent 
an incorrect Arabic plural (e.g. Ahrdhamln) 
picked u^ from Arab sailors ; the correct 
Arab pi. is Bardhima, 

1444, Po^gio taking down the reminis- 
cences of Nicolo Conti writes Brammones. 

1555. “Amonge these is ther a people 
called Brachmanes, whiche (as Didimus 
their Hinge wrote unto Alexandre . . . ) 
hve a pure and simp»le life, led with no 
likerous lustes of other mennes vanities.” — 
W. Wakeman, Fardle of Faciouns. 

“Brahmenes sao os sens religiosos, 

Home antiguo, e de grande preeminencia : 
Ubservam os preceitos tSo famosos 
D’hum, que primeiro poz nome 6. sciencia.” 

Camdes, vii. 40. 
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1578. Acosta has Bragmen. 

1582. “ Castaheda, tr. by N. L.,” has 

Bramane. 

1630. “The Bramanes . . Origen, cap. 

13 & 15, affirmeth them to bee descended 
from Abraham by Cheturah, who seated 
themselves in India, and that so they were 
called Abrahmanes.” — Lord, Desc, of the 
Banian Rel,, 71. 

1676. 

“Comes he to upbraid us with his inno- 
cence ? 

Seize him, and take this preaching Brach- 
man hence.” 

Dry den, Aiirungzebe, iii. 3. 
1688. “The public worship of the 
l^agods was tolerated at Goa, and the sect 
of the Brachmans daily increased in power, 
because these Pagan priests had bribed the 
Portuguese officers.” — Dryden, Life of 
Xavier, 

1714. “The Dervis at first made some 
scruple of violating his promise to the dying 
brachman.” — The Spectator', No. 578. 

Brahirmiy Bull, s. A bull devoted 
to Siva and let loose ; generally found 
freqixenting Hindu bazars, and fattened 
by the run of the bunyas’ shops. 

"The term is sometimes used more 
generally (brahminy bull, -ox, or 
-cow) to denote the humped Indian ox 
as a species. 

1872. “ He could stop a huge Brahmini 
bull, when running in fury, by catching 
hold of its horns.” — Oovinda Samanta, i. 
85. 

Brahminy Duck, s. The common 
Anglo-Indian name of the handsome 
bird Casarca rutila (Pallas), or ‘Buddy 
Shieidrake ’ ; constantly seen on the 
sandy shores of the Gangetic rivers in 
single pairs, the pair almost always at 
some distance apart. The Hindi name 
is chakwd, and the chahiud-chdkvn 
(male and female of the species) affiord 
a common-place comparison in Hindi 1 
literature for faithful lovers and 
spouses. “ The Hindus have a 
legend that two lovers for their 
indiscretion were transformed into 
Brahminy Ducks, that they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other, on opposite banks of 
the river, and that all night long each, 
in its turn, asks its mate if it shall 
come across, but the question is always 
met by a negative— “ Chakwa, shall I 
come ? ” “ No, Ohakwi.” “ Chakwi, 

shall I come?” “No, Chakwa.” — 
{Jerdon). 

The same author says the bird is 
occasionally killed in England. 


Brahminy Kite, s. The Mihas 
Poiidicerianus of Jerdon, Haliastur 
Indus, Boddaert. The name is given 
because the bird is regarded with some 
reverence by the Hindus as sacred to 
Vishnu. It is found throughout 
India. 

c. 1328. “ There is also in this India a 

certain bird, big, like a Kite, having a 
white head and belly, but all red above, 
which boldly snatches fish out of the hands 
of fishermen and other people, and in- 
deed [these birds] go on just like dogs.”— 
Friar Jordanus, 36. 

1673. “ . . . 'tis Sacrilege with them to 

kill a Cow or a Calf ; but highly iDiacular to 
shoot a Kite, dedicated to the Brachmins, 
for which Money will hardly pacify.” — 
Fryer, 33. 

Brahmo-Somaj . The Bengali pron. 
of (Sansk.) Brahma Samdja, ‘ as- 
semblage of Brahmists ’ ; Brahma 
being the Supreme Being according, to 
the Indian philosophic systems. The 
reform of Hinduism so called was 
begun by Earn Mohun Eoy {Rama 
Mohana Ecu) in 1830. Professor A. 
Weber has shown that it does not 
constitute an independent Indian 
movement, but is derived from Euro- 
pean Theism. 

1876. “ The Brahmo Somaj, or Theistic 
Church of India, is an exi^eriment hitherto 
unique in religious history.” — Collet, 
Brahmo Year-hook, 5. 

Brandul, s. ‘ Backstay,’ in Sea 
TTin d.. Bolt, hrandal {Roebuck), 

Brandy . Coortee, or -coatee, s. 

Or sometimes simply Brandy. A 
corruption of hdrdm, ‘ a cloak,’ liter- 
ally pluviale, from IPers. bdrdn, rain. 
Baxani-knrti seems to be a kind of 
hybrid shaped by the English word 
coat, though kurta and kurtl are true 
Pers. words for various forms of jacket 
or tunic. 

1788. “ Barrannee — a cloak to cover one 
from the rain.” — Ind. Vbcah. (Stockdale). 

Brandypawnee, s. Brandy and 
water. A specimen of genuine Urdu, 
i.e. Camp jargon, which hardly needs 
interpretation. Hind, pani, ‘water.’ 
Williamson (1810) has brandy ^shraub^ 
pauny {V, M. h. 123). 

1866. “The brandy pawnee of the 
East, and the ‘ sangaree ’ of the West 
Indies, are happily now almost things of the 
past, or exist in a very modified form ” — 
Waring, Tropical Resident, 177. 
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Brass, s. A brace. Sea dialect. 
— (Boehuck,) 

Bratty, s. A word, used only in 
tbe South, for the cakes of dried cow- 
dung, used as fuel more or less all 
over India. It is Tam. varatti, ‘ dried 
dung.’ Various terms are current 
elsewhere, but in Upper India the 
most common is upla . — ^Vide Oopla. 

Brava, n.p. A sea-port on the 
east coast of Africa, lat. 1° 7^ N., long. 
44° 3', properly Barawa. 

151C. “ . . . a town of the Moors, well 

walled, and built of good stone and white- 
wash, which is called Brava ... It is a 
place of trade, which has already been des- 
troyed by the Portugese, with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants . . . ” — 
JBarbosa, 15. 

Brazil-wood, s. This name is now 
applied in trade to the dye-wood im- 
ported from Pernambuco, which is 
derived from certain species of GcesaU 
pinia indigenous there. But it origi- 
nally applied to a dyewood of the 
same genus which was imported from 
India, and which is now known in 
trade as Sappan (q.v.). The history 
of the word is very curious. For 
when the name was applied to the 
newly discovered region in S. America, 
probably as Barros alleges, because it 
produced a dye-wood similar in charac- 
ter to the brazil of the East, the trade- 
name gradually became appropriated 
to the S. American product, and was 
taken away from that of the E. Indies. 
See some further remarks in Marco 
Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 368-370. 

This is alluded to also by Camoes 
(x. 140) : 

“But here where Earth spreads wider, ve 
shall claim 

realms by the ruddi/ Dye-zoood made 
renown ’d : 

these of the ‘Sacred Cross’ shall win 
the name : 

by your first Navy shall that world be 
found.” Burton. 

The medieval forms of hrazil were 
many ; in Italian it is generally verzz, 
verzino, or the like. 

1830. “And here they burn the brazil- 
wood (verzino) for fuel. . — JFr. Odoric, in 
Cathay, tOc. p. 77. 

1552. “ . , . when it came to the 3d of 
May, and Pedralvares was about to set 
sail, in order to give a name to the land 
thus newly discovered, he ordered a very 
great Cross to be hoisted at the top of a tree, 
after mass had been said at the foot of the 


tree, and it had been set up with the solemn 
benediction of the priests, and then he gave 
the country the name of Sancta Cruz. . . . 
But as it was through the symbol of the 
Cross that the Devil lost his dominion over 
us ... as soon as the red wood called 
Brazil began to arrive from that country, 
he wrought that that name should abide in 
the mouth of the people, and that the name 
of Boly Cross should be lost, as if the name 
of a wood for colouring cloth were of more 
moment than that wood which imbues all 
the sacraments with the tincture of salva- 
tion, which is the Blood of Jesus Christ.” — 
Barros, I. v. 2. 

1554. “The baar of brazil contains 20 
faragolas, weighing it in a coir rope, and 
there is n.o picotaa.^^ — A. Bunes, 18. 

1641. “We went to see the E,asi>house 
where the lusty knaves are compell’d to 
labour, and the rasping of Brazill and Log- 
wood is very hard labour .” — MvelyvCs Diary, 
August. 

Bridgeman, s. Anglo-SepoylTiud. 
hrijmdn, denoting a military prisoner, 
of which word it is a quaint corruj)- 
tion. 

BriujaTil, s. The name of a 
vegetable called in the W. Indies the 
Bgg-plant, and more commonly known 
to the English in Bengal under that 
of hanguQi (prop, haingan). It is the 
Solanum Melongena, L., very commonly 
cultivated on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean as well as in India and the 
East generally. Though not known 
in a wild state under this form, there 
is no reasonable doubt that S. Melon- 
gma is a derivative of the common 
Indian 8^ insanum, L. The word in 
the form hrinjaul is from the Portu- 
guese, as we shall see. But probably 
there is no word of the kind which has 
undergone such an extraordinary va- 
riety of modifications, whilst retaining 
the same meaning, as this. 

The Sansk. is hhantoM, Hind, hliantcf, 
haigan, haingan, Pers. hadingmi, badil- 
gdn, Arab, badinjdn, Span, alter en- 
gena, terengena. Port, teringela, trin- 
giela, bringella, Low Latin melangoltos, 
merangolus, Ital. melangola, melanzana, 
mela insana, &c. — (See P. della Valle, 
below), French atcbergine (from alter- 
engena), melonghie, merangene, and pro- 
vincially helingene, albergaine, alter gine, 
alter game. (See Marcel B&oic, p. 46.) 
Littre, we may remark, explains 
{dormitante Homer o aubergine as 
‘ espice de moretle,^ giving the etyin. 
as “climinutif de auherge^^ (in the 
sense of a kind of peach). Melongena 
is no real Latin word, but a factitious 
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rendering of melanzana, or, as Marcel 
Devic says, “ Latin du "botaniste.” 

It looks as if tke Sansk. word were 
tke original of all. The Hind, haingan 
again seems to have been modified from 
the Pers. badingdn, and the latter also 
through the Arabic to haye been the 
parent of the Spanish berengena and so 
of all the other European names 
except the English “ egg-plant.” The 
Italian mela insana is the most curious 
of these corruptions, framed by the 
usual effort after meaning, and con- 
necting itself with the somewhat indi- 
gestible reputation of the vegetable as 
it is eaten in Italy, which is a fact. 
When cholera is abroad it is considered 
{e,g, in Sicily) to be an act of folly to 
eat the melanzana. There is however, 
behind this, some notion (exemplified 
in the quotation from Lane’s Egyptians 
below) connecting the badinjdn with 
madness. And it would seem that 
the old Arab medical writers give it 
a bad character as an article of diet. 
Thns Avicenna says the baclinjCm 
generates melancholy and obstruc- 
tions. To the N. O. Solanaceae many 
poisonous plants belong. 

The word has been carried, with the 
vegetable, to the Archipelago, pro- 
bably by the Portuguese, for the 
Malays call it berinjala. 

1554. (At Groa.) “ And the excise from 
garden stuff under which are comprised these 
things, viz.: Radishes, beetroot, garlick, 
onions green and dry, green tamarinds, 
lettuces, conhalinguas (?), ginger, oranges, 
dill, coriander, mint, cabbage, salted man- 
goes, brinjelas, lemons, gourds, citrons, 
cucumbers, which articles none may sell in 
retail except the Rendeiro of this excise, or 
some one who has got permission from him 
. . . .” — S. Botelho, Tombo, 49. 

c. 1580. ‘ ‘ Trifolium quoque virens come- 
dunt mentham t/itdaei crudam, . . . 

mala insana. . .” — Proper AX^inus, i. 65. 

1611. “We had a market there kept 
upon the Strand of diners sorts of prouisions, 
to wit . . . Pallingenies, cucumbers ...” 
— N. Dounton, in Purchas, i. 298. 

1616. “ It seems to me to be one of those 

fruits which are called in good Tuscan pe^row- 
ciani, but which by the Lombards are called 
melanzane, and by the vulgar at Rome 
marigimni j and if my memory does not 
deceive me, by the Neapolitans in their 
patois molegnaTie.” — P. della Valle, 5. 197. 

1673. “The Garden .... planted with 
Potatoes, Yawms, Berenjaws, both hot 
ifiants . . . .” — Fryer, 104. 

1738. “Then follow during the rest of 
the summer, cdlahashas . . . bedin-janas, 
and tomatas.” — Sfum's Travels, 2d ed. 1757, 
p. 141. 


c. 1740. “This man (Balaji Rao), who 
had become absolute in Hindostan as well 
as in Decan, was fond of bread made of 
Bad] rah ... he lived on raw Bringelas, 
on unripe mangoes, and on raw red pepper.” 
— Seir Mutakherin, iii. 229. 

1782. Sonnerat writes Beringedes.—i.l86. 

1783. Porrest spells brinjalles ( F. to Mer^ 
gui, 40) ; and (1810) Williamson biringai 
(F. M. i. 133). Forbes (1813), bringal and 
berenjal {Or. Mem., i. 32, ii. 50). 

1810. “I saw last night at least two 
acres covered with brinjaal, a species of 
Solanum.” — Maria Graham, 24. 

1826. “A plate of poached eggs, fried in 
sugar and butter ; a dish of oadenjans, 
slit in the middle and boiled in grease.” — 
Hajji Baba, ed. 1835, p. 150. 

1835. “ The neighbours tmanimously de- 

clared that the husband was mad . . . • 
One exclaimed : ‘ There is no strength nor 
power but in God ! God restore thee ! '* 
Another said : ‘ How sad ! He was really 
a worthy man.’ A third remarked : 

‘ Badingans are very abundant just now.’ ” 
— Lane, Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1860, 299. 

1860. “ Amongst other triumphs of the 

native cuisine were some singular, but^ by 
no means inelegant chefs oeuvre, brinjals 
boiled and stuffed with savoury meats, but 
exhibiting ripe and undressed fruit growing 
on the same branch.” — Tennenfs Ceylon, ii- 
161. 

This dish is mentioned in the Sanskrit 
Cookery Book, which passes as by King 
Nala. It is managed by wrapping part of 
the fruit in wet cloths whilst the rest is 
being cooked. 

Brinjarry, s. AlsoBmjarreejBxtn- 
jarree, and so on. Bnt the first form 
has become classical from its constant 
occurrence in the Indian Despatches 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley. The word is 
properly Bind, banjdrd, and Wilson 
derives it from Skt. banij, ‘ trade.’ It 
is possible that the form brinjdra may 
have been suggested by a sujDposed 
connexion with the Pers. birinj, ‘ rice.’ 
(It is alleged in the Diet, o/ Words 
used in the E. Indies, 2nd ed. 1805, to 
be derived from briny, ‘rice,’ and ara, 

‘ bring ’ !). The Brinjarries of the Dec- 
can are dealers in grain and salt, who 
move about, in numerous parties, with 
cattle, carrying their goods to different 
markets, and who in the days of the 
Deccan wars were the great resource 
of the commissariat, as they followed 
the armies with supplies for sale. They 
talk a kind of Mahratta or Hindi 
patois. 

Most classes of Banjdrds in the west 
appear to have a tradition of having 
first come to the Deccan with Moghul 
camps as commissariat carriers. 
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In a pampHet called Borne Accomit 
of the Bunjarrali Class, by N". R. 
Cumberlege, District Sup, of BoUce, 
Basein, Berar. Bombay, 1882, the 
author attempts to distinguish between 
hrinjarees as ‘grain- carriers/ and Imn^ 
jarralis, from hunjar, ‘ waste land ’ 
(meaning hdnjar, or banjar). But this 
seems fanciful. 

In the K.W. Proyinces the name is 
also in use, and is applied to a nu- 
merous tribe spread along the skirt 
of the Himalaya from Hardwar to 
Gorakpur, some of whom are settled, 
whilst the rest move about with their 
cattle, sometimes transporting goods 
for hire, and sometimes carrying grain, 
salt, lime, forest produce, or other 
merchandize for sale. 

Vanjaras, as they are called about 
Bombay, used to come down from Raj- 
putana and Central India, with large 
droves of cattle, laden with grain, &c., 
taking back with them salt for the 
mostpart. These were not mere carriers, 
but the actual dealers, |)a'ying ready 
money, and they were orderly in 
conduct. 


c. 1505. ^ “As scarcity was felt in his camp 
(Sultan Sikandar Lodi’s) in consequence of 
the non-arrival of the Banjaras, he des- 
patched ’Azam HumjCyun for the purpose 
of bringing in supplies.”— ZTllah, in 
Blliot, V, 100 (written o. 1612). 

1516. “The Moors and Gentiles of the 
cities and towns throughout the country 
come to set up their shops and cloths at 
Cheul .... they bring these in great cara- 
vans of domestic oxen, with packs, like 
donkeys, and on the top of these long white 
sacks placed crosswise, in which they bring 
their goods ; and one man drives 30 or 40 
beasts before him.”— Barftosa, 71. 

“• • • • This King of Dely took 
tne Ualagat from certain very powerful 
gentoos, whose tribe are those whom we 
now call Venezaras, and from others dwell- 
the country, who are called CoUes ; 
^d all these. Colies, and Ve7iezaras, and 
Keisbutos, live by theft and robbery to this 
dsiy.’’— Garcia JDe 0. f. 34. 

c. 1632. “ The very first step which Mo- 

^but Rhan [Khan Khanan] took in the 
geccan, was to present the Bunjaras of 
Hindostan with elephants, horses, and 
cloths ; and he collected (by these concilia- 
tory measures) so many of them that he had 
one chief Bunoara at Agrah, another in 
broojrat and another above the Ghats, and 
estabhshed the advanced price of 10 sers per 
rupee (m his camp) to en^le him to buy it 
<gieaper.”— MS. Li^eof Mohabut Klmn{Khxm 
Ktwjtm%),\nBr\gge's paper quoted below, isi 
1638. “ II y a dans le Royaume de Own- 
cam vn certain peiiple qu’ils appellant Vene- 
sars, qui achettent le bled et le ris 


pour le reuendre dans VIndosthan . . . . ou 
ils vont auec des GaffiJas ou Caravances de 
cinq ou six, et quelque fois de neuf ou dix 
mille bestes de somme . . — MandeUlo, 245. 

1793. “ Whilst the army halted on the 

23d, accounts were received from Captain 
Read . . that his convoy of brinjarries had 
been attacked by a body of horse. ’’ — Dirom, 2. 

1800. “The Binjarries I look upon in 
the light of servants of the public, of whose 
grain I have a right to regulate the sale 
.... always taking care that they have a 
proportionate advantage.” — A, Wellesley, in 
Life of Sir T, Munvo, i. 264. 

„ “ The Brinjarries drop in by de- 

grees.” — Wellington, i. 175. 

1810. “ Immediately facing us a troop of 

Brinjarees had taken up their residence for 
the night. These people travel from one 
end of India to the other, carrying salt, 
grain, and assafoetida, almost as necessary 
to an army as salt.” — Maria Graham, 61. 

1813. “We met there a number of Van- 
jarrahs, or merchants, with large droves of 
oxen, laden with valuable articles from the 
interior country, to commute for salt on the 
sea-coast.”— Or. Mem. i. 206. 

,, “As the Deccan is devoid of a single 
navigable river, and has no roads that admit 
of wheel-carriages, the whole of this exten- 
sive intercourse is carried on by laden bul- 
locks, the property of that class of people 
known as Bunjaras.”— Acc. of Origin, 
Hist, and Manners of , . . , BunjaraLhy 
Capt John Briggs, in Tr, Lit, Soc. Bo, i. 61. 

1825. “We passed a large number of 
Brinjarrees who were carrying salt . . . 
They . . . had all bows . . . arrows, 
sword and shield . . . Even the children 
had, many of them, bows and arrows suited 
to their strength, and I saw one young 
woman equipped in the same manner.” — 
Heber, ii. 94. 

1877. “They were brinjarries, or car- 
riers of grain, and were quietly encamped at 
a village^ about 24 miles off ; trading most 
unsuspiciously in grain and salt.” — Meadows 
Taylor, Life, ii. 17. 

Broach, n. p._ BharOch, an ancient 
and still surviving city of Gnzerat, on 
the River Nerbudda. The original 
forms of the name are Bhrigu-Jiach- 
clilia, and Bhdru-leacTichJia, vsrhich last 
form appears in the Sunnar Cave In- 
scription Ho. ix., and this was written 
with fair correctness by the .(Greeks 
as Bapvydfa and Bapyoor), “Illiterate 
Guzerattees would in attempting to 
BhreegJioo-Kshetra {sic), lose 
the half in coalescence, - and call it 
Barigache,^^ — Drummond, Illus, of Gu~ 
zerattee, &c, 

c. B.c. 20. “And then laughing, and 
stript naked, anointed, and with his loin- 
he leaped upon the pyre. And 
tois inscription was set upon his tomb : 
Zarmanoclwgas the Indian from Bargose 
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having rendered himself immortal after the 
hereditary custom of the Indians^ Vieth here.'^'^ 
— Nicolaus Damascenus in i^trabo, xv. 72. 

c. A.D. SO. “On the right, at the very 
mouth of the gulf, there is a long and nar- 
row strip of shoal . . . And if one succeeds 
in getting into the gulph, still it is hard 
to hit the mouth of the river leading to 
Barygaza, owing to the land being so low. 
.... and when found it is difficult to 
enter, owing to the shoals of the river near 
the mouth. On this account there are at 
the entrance fishermen employed by the 
King .... to meet ships as far off as Sy- 
rastrene, and by these they are piloted up 
to Barygaza.” — Periplus, sect. 43. 

It is very interesting to compare Hors- 
burgh with this ancient account. “From 
the sands of Swallow to Broach a continued 
bank extends along the shore, which at 
Broach river projects out about 5 miles . . . 
The tide flows here .... velocity 6 knots 
.... rising nearly 30 feet. .... On the 
north side of the river, a ^eat way ui3, the 
town of Broach is situated ; vessels of con- 
siderable burden may proceed to this place, 
as the channels are deep in many places, 
but too intricate to be navigated without a 
pilot.” — India Directory {in loco). 

c. 718. Barus is mentioned as one of the 
places against which Arab attacks were di- 
rected. — See Elliot, i. 441. 

c. 1300. “. . . . a river which lays be- 

tween the Sarsul and Ganges .... has a 
south-westerly course till it falls into the 
sea near Bahruch.” — Al-Biruni, in Elliot, i. 
49. 

A.D. 1321. “ After their blessed martyr- 

dom, which occurred on the Thursday before 
Palm Sundaw, in Thana of India, I baj)- 
tized about 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, 10 days’ journey distant there- 
from . . . .” — Friar Jordanus, in Cathay, 
&c., 226. 

1552. “A great and rich ship said to 
belong to Meleque Gupij, Lord of Baroche. 
— Barros, II. vi. 2. 

1555. “ Sultan Ahmed on his part 

marched upon Baruj.” — Sidl 'Ali, 85. 

1617. Cocks (i. 330) says: “We gave our 
host ..a peece of bachar{^) baroche to his 
children to make them 2 coates.” 

1623. “Before the hour of comi^lines 

we arrived at the city of Barochi, 

or Behrug as they call it in Persian, under 
the walls of which, on the south side, flows 
a river called Kerbedk” — F. della Valle, ii. 
529. 

1756. “ Bandar of Bhroch ” — (Bird’s tr. 

of) Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 115. 

1803. “I have the honour to enclose 
.... papers which contain a detailed ac- 
count of the .... capture of Baroach.” — 
Wellington, ii. 289. 

Buck, Y. To prate, to chatter, to 
talk much and egotistically. Hind, 
bakua. 

1880. ‘ ‘ And then .... he bucks with 


a quiet stubborn determination that would 
fill an American editor, or an Under Secre- 
tary of State with despair. He belongs to 
the 12-foot-tiger school, so perhaps he can’t 
help it.” — Ah Baba, 164. 

BuckshaWj s. We have not been 
able to identify the fish so called, or 
the true form of the name. Perhaps 
it is only H. baclicha, Mahr. hachcha, 
(Pers. bacha, Skt. vatsa), ‘ the youn^ 
of any creature.’ But the Konkani 
Dictionary gives ' boussa — ^peixe peque- 
no de qualquer sorte,’ ‘ little fish of 
any kind.’ This is perhaps the real 
word ; but it also may represent 
bachcha. The practice of manuring 
the coco-palms mth putrid fish is still 
rife, as residents of the Government 
House at Parell never forget. The 
fish in use is refuse bUBUUelo (q.v.). 

1673. “. . . Cocoe Nuts, for Oyl, which 

latter they dunging with (Bub she) Fish, the 
Land-Breezes brought a poysonous Smell on 
board Ship.” — Fryer, 55. 

1727. “ The Air is somewhat unhealth- 
ful, which is chiefly imputed to their 
dunging their Cocoa-nut trees with Buck- 
shoe, a sort of small Fishes which their Sea 
abounds in.” — A, Nam. i. 181. 

c. 1760. “. . . . manure for the coco- 

nut-tree .... consisting of the small 
fry of fish, and called by the country name 
of Buckshaw.” — Crose, i. 31. 

Buckshaw, s. This is also used in 
Cocks’s Diary (i. px^. 63, 99) for some 
kind of Indian piece-goods, we know 
not what. 

Bucksheesh, Biixees, s. Pers. 

through Pers. Hind, bahlishiah* Buona 
mano, Trinkgeld, pourboire ; we don’t 
seem to have in England any exact 
equivalent for the word, though the 
thing is so general ; • something for 
(the driver) ’ is a poor expression ; tijg 
is accurate, but is slang ; ‘ gratuity ’ is 
official or dictionary English. 

c. 1760. “. . Buxie money.” — Ives, hi, 

1810. “. . . each mile will cost full one 

rupee {i.e., 2s. 6d.), besides various little 
disbursements by way of buxees, or pre- 
sents, to every set of bearers.” — William- 
son, V. M., ii. 235. 

1823. “These Christmas-boxes are said 
to be an ancient custom here, and I could 
almost fancy that our name of box for this 
X)articular land of present ... is a corrup- 
tion of buckshish, a gift or gratuity, in 
Turkish, Persian, and Hindoostauee.” — 
Neber, i. 45. 

1853. “ The relieved, bearers oxiened the 

shutters, thrust in their torch, and their 
black heads, and most unceremoniously de- 
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manded buxees.” — 
239. 


W. Arnold, Oal^eld, i. 


Buckaul, s. At. Hind. laHCd, ‘ a 
shopkeeper ; ’ a hunya (q, y. under 
Banyan). In Ar. it means rather a 
‘second-hand’ dealer. 

1800 . “. . . . a buccal of this place told 
me he would let me have 500 bags to-mor- 
row.” — Wellington, i. 196. 

1826. “ Should I find our neighbour the 

Baqaul .... at whose shop I used to 
spend in sweetmeats all the copper money 
that I could purloin from my father.” — 
JSajji Bala, ed. 1835, 295. 

Buckyne, s. Hind, hahdyan, the 
tree Melia semyervirens, Boxh. (N. O. 
Mehaceae). It has a considerable 
resemblance to the oilm tree (see 
Heem); and in Bengali it is called 
maha-mm, which is also the Skt. 
name {mahdnimh). It is sometimes 
erroneously called Persian Lilac. 


Buddha, Buddhism, Buddhist. 

These words are often written with a 
quite erroneous assumjDtion of pre- 
cision, Bhudda, &o. All that we shall 
do here is to collect some of the earlier 
mentions of Buddha and the religion 
called by his name. 

C. 200. “ Etcrt fie rSiv IvBSiv ol rots Bourra 

7ret6o>evoc vapayyikyiacnv' 'ov fit’ virep^ok^v 

o-e/*vo'n7TOS els eehv rerLfxrjKaa-L.’’— Clemens Alex- 
^ndpnus, Stromaton, Liber I. (Oxford ed., 
1715, 1. 359). 

c. 240. “Wisdom and deeds have always 
from time to time been brought to mankind 
by the messengers of God. So in one age 
they have been brought to mankind by the 
messenger called Buddha to India, in an- 
other by Zarddusht to Persia, in another by 
Jesus to the West. Thereupon this revela- 
tion has come down, this proxohecy in this 
last age, tooiigh me, M^ni, the messenger 
of the God of truth to Babylonia.”— The 
JDOok of Mdni, called Shdburkdn, quoted by 
Alhruni, in his Chronology, tr. by Sachau, 

c. 400. “Apud Gymnosophistas Indiae 
quasi per manus hujus oi)inionis auctoritas 
traditur, quod Buddam principem dogmatis 
eorum,^ e latere suo virgo generaret. Nec 
hoc mirum de barbaris, quum Minervam 
quoque de capite J ovis, et Liberum patrem 
de femop ejus procreates, docta finxit 
Graecia. — Adv. Jovinianum, 
Lib. 1 . ed. Vallai'sii, ii. 309. 

C. 440.^ “ . . . TrivLKavra. yap to ’Ejitirefio/cAeovs 
Tov nap' '’EAAijcrt (jakocro^ov fioy/xa, fita tov Mavi- 

Xatou X9''<rrtavLtrpbv vnuKpCvaro tovtov fie 

TOW :S,kv 9 tavov paOjiT^^ yiWat Bovfifiay, irpore- 
pov Tep€^iw0o? Kakovpevoi ^ . k. r. k. (see the 

same matter from Georgius Cedrenus below). 
—^ocratis, Hist. Bccles. Lib. I. cap. 22. 

c. 840. “An certb Bragmanorum seque- 


mur opinionem, ut quemadmodum illi sectae 
suae auctoiem Bubdam, per virginis latus 
narrant exortum, ita nos Christon fuisse 
praedicemus Vel magis sic nascitur Dei 
sapientia de virginis cerebro, quomodo Min- 
erva de Jovis vertice, tamquam Liber Pater 
de femore ? Ut Christicolam de virginis 
partu non solennis natura, vel auctoritas 
sacrae lectionis, sed ^su^Derstitio Gentilis, 
et commenta perdoceant fabulosa.” — Ba- 
tramni Corheiensis L. de Nativitate Xti., cap. 
iii. in L. DAchery, Spicilegium, tom. i, id. 
54, Paris, 1723. 


c. 870. “The Indians give in general 
the name of budd to anything connected 
with their worship, or which forms the 
object of their veneration. So, an idol is 
called hudd.^^ — Bildduri, in Elliot, i. 123. 

c. 904. “Budasaf was the founder of 
the Sabaean Beligion ... he preached 
to mankind renunciation (of this world) and 
I the intimate contemplation of the superior 
worlds . . , There was to be read on the 
gate of the Naobihar* at Balkh an inscrip- 
tion in the Persian tongue of which this is 
the interpretation ; ‘The words of Budasaf: 
In the courts of kings three things are 
needed. Sense, Patience, Wealth.’ Below 
had been written in Arabic : ‘ Budasaf lies. 
If a free man ]Dossesses any one of the 
three, he will flee from the courts of Kings.’” 
— Ma^vM, iv. 45 and 49. 

1000. “. . . x^seudo-prophets came for- 
ward, the number and history of whom it 
would be impossible to detail. . . The first 
mentioned is Bfidhasaf, who came forward 
in India.” — Alhiriin'i, Chronology, by Sachau, 
p. 186. 

This name given to Buddha is 
especially interesting as showing a 
step_ nearer the true Bodldsattva, the 
origin cf the name ’Icodcra^, under 
which Buddha became a Saint of 
the Church, and as elucidating Prof. 
Max Muller’s ingenious suggestion 
of that origin (see Ghips, due., iv. 184 ; 
see also Academy, Sept. 1, 1883, p. 146). 

c. 1030. “A stone was found there in 
the temple of the great Budda on which an 
inscription .... purporting that the tem- 
ple had been founded 50,000 years ago. . .” 
—Al ^Utbi, in Elliot, ii. 39. 


c. 1060. “ This madman then. Manes (also 
called Scythianus) was by race a Brachman, 
and he had for his teacher Budas, formerly 
called Terebinthus, who having been brought 
up by Scythianus in the learning of the 
Greeks became a follower of the sect of 
Empedocles (who said there were two first 
prmciples oijposed to one another), and 
when he entered Persia declared that he 
had been born of a virgin, and been brought 
up^ ai^ng the hills . . . and this Budas 
(alias Terebinthus) did perish, crushed by 
an unclean sxjirit.” — Georg. Cedrenus. Hist. 
Comp., Bonn ed. 455 (old ed. i. 259). 


* Naobihar = nava-vihara, (‘ New Buddhist 
Monastery ’) is still the name of a district adjoin- 
mg Balkh, ^ 
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This wonderful jumble, mainly copied, as 
we see, from Socrates {sujpra), seems to 
bring Buddha and Manes together. ‘ ‘Many 
of the ideas of Manicheism were but frag- 
ments of Buddhism.” — E. B. Cowell^ in 
Smiths Diet, of Ghnst. Biog.) 

1610. . This Prince is called in 

the histories of him by many names ; his 
proper name was Draind Rajo ; but that by 
which he has been known since they have 
held him for a saint is the Budao, which is 
as much as to say ‘ Sage ’ . . . . and to this 
name the Gentiles throughout all India have 
dedicated great and superb Pagodas.” — 
Couto. Dec. V., Liv. vi. cap. 2. 

c. 1666. “There is indeed another, a 
seventh Sect, which is called Baute, whence 
do proceed 12 other different sects ; but 
this is not so common as the others, the 
Votaries of it being hated and^despised as a 
company of irreligious and atheistical peo- 
ple, nor do they live like the rest.” — Bernier, 
(E. T.) ii. 107. 

1685. “Above all these they have one to 
whom they pay much veneration, whom 
they call Bodu ; his figure is that of a man.” 
— Riheiro, f. 406. 

1728. “ Before Gautama Budhum there 

have been known 2Q Budhmns — viz. : . . 

— Valcntijn^ v. (Ceylon) 369. 

1770. “ Among the deities of the second 

■order, particular honours are paid to Bud- 
dou, who descended upon earth to take 
upon himself the office of mediator between 
God and mankind .” — Baynal (tr. 1777), i. 
91. 

* ‘ The Budzoists are another sect of J apan, 
of which Budzo was the founder . . . The 
spirit of Budzoism is dreadful. It breathes 
nothing but penitence, excessive fear, and 
cruel severity.” — Ibid., i. 138. 

Raynal in the two preceding passages 
shows that he was not aware that the reli- 
gions alluded to in Ceylon and in Japan 
were the same. 

1779. “ II y avoit alors dans ces parties de 
I’Inde, et principalement h, la Cote de Coro- 
mandel et a Ceylan, un Culte dont on ignore 
absolument les Dogmes ; le Dieu Baouth, 
dont on ne connoit aujourd’hui, dans Tlnde 
que le Nom et Tobjet de ce Culte ; mais il 
est tout-k-fait aboli, si ce n’est, qu’ il se 
trouve encore quelques families dTndiens 
s^par«les et m^pris<^es des autres Castes, qui 
sont rest^es fidMes a Baouth, et qui ne re- 
connoissent pas la religion des Brames.” — 
Voyage de M. Gentil, quoted by TF. Chambers 
in As. Res. i. 170. 

1801. “It is generally known that the 
religion of Bouddhou is the religion of the 
people of Ceylon, but no one is acquainted 
with its forms and precepts. I shall here 
relate what I have heard upon the subject.” 
— M. Jovmille in As. Res, vii. 399. 

1806. “ . . . . the head is covered with 

the cone that ever adorns the head of the 
Chinese deity Eo, who has often been sup- 
posed to be the same as Boudah.” — Balt, 
Caves of Salsette, in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., i. 50. 


1810. “Among the Bhuddists there are 
no distinct castes.” — Maria G^xvham, 89. 

Budgerow, s. A lumbering keel- 
less barge, formerly much used by 
Europeans travelling on the Grangetic 
rivers. Two-thirds of the length aft 
was occupied by cabins with Venetian 
windows. Wilson gives the word as 
H. and B. hajra; Shakespep gives H, 
bajrd and hajra with an improbable 
suggestion of derivation from hajar, 

‘ hard or heavy. ’ Among Blochmann’ s 
extracts from Mahommedan accounts 
of the conquest of Assam we find, in 
a detail of Mir Jumla’s fieet in his 
expedition of 1662, mention of 4 6a/- 
ras {J. As. Soc. Ben. xli. pt. i_. 73.). 
The same extracts contain mention of 
war-sloops called hacEharis (pp. 57, 
75, 81), but these last must be different. 
Bajra may possibly have been applied 
in the sense of ‘ thunderbolt.’ This 
may seem unsuited to the modern 
budgerow, but it is not more so than 
the title of ‘ lightning darter ’ is to the 
modern burkxiiidatize (q^v.)! We re- 
member how Joinville says of the 
approach of the great galley of the 
Count of Jafia : — ‘ ‘ Sembloit que foudre 
cheist des ciex.^^ It is however perhaps 
more |)robable that hajra may have 
been a variation of hagld. And this is 
especially suggested by the existence 
of the Portuguese form iiajeres, and of 
the Arab, form hagara (see under 
Buggalow). Mr. Edye, Master Ship- 
wright of the Naval Yard in Trinco- 
malee, in a pajier on the Native Craft 
of India and Ceylon, speaks of the 
Baggala, or Budgerow, as if he had 
been accustomed to hear the words 
used indiscriminately (see J. B. A. S., 
vol. i. p. 12). 

c. 1570. “ Their barkes be light and 

armed with oares, like to Poistes .... 
and they call these barkes Bazaras and 
Patuas” (in Bengal). — Geesar Fredericke, E. 
T. in Hak. ii. 358. 

1662. (Blochmann’s Ext. as above.) 

1705. “ . . . . des Bazaras qui sont de 

grands bateaux.” — I/aillier, 52. 

1723. “ De lendemain nous pass§.mes sur 

les Bazaras de la compagnie de Prance.” — 
Lett. Edif. xiii. 269. 

1727. “. . . . in the evening to recreate 

themselves in Chaises or Palankins ; . . . . 
or by Water in their Budgeroes, which is a 
convenient Boat.” — A. Ham. ii. 12. 

1737. “ Charges, Budgrows .... Bs. 

281. 6. 3.” — MS. account from Pt. William, 
in India Office. 
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1780. “A gentleman’s Bugerow was 
drove ashore near Chaun-panl Grant ...” 
— Hichy^a Bengal Gazette, May 13th. 

1781. “The boats used by the natives 
for travelling, and also by the Europeans, 
are the hudgerows, which both sail and 
row.” — Hodges, 39. 

1783. “ . . . . his boat, which, though in 
Kashmire (it) was thought magnificent, would 
not have been disgraced in the station of a 
Kitchen tender to a Bengal budgero.” — G, 
Forster, Journey, ii. 10. 

1784. “ I shall not be at liberty to enter 
my budgerow till the end of July, and must 
be again at Calcutta on the 22d of October.” 
— S%r W. Jones, in Mem, ii. 38. 

1785. “Mr. Hastings went aboard his 
Budgerow, and proceeded down the river, 
as soon as the tide served, to embark for 
Europe on the Berrington.” — In Seton-Karr, 

i. 86. 

1794. “ By order of the G-overnor 

General in Council will be sold the 

Hon’ble Company’s Budgerow, named the 
Sonamookhee* .... the Budgerow lays 
in the nullah opposite to Chitpore.” — IMd. 

ii. 114. 

1830. 

“ Upon the bosom of the tide 
Vessels of every fabric ride ; 

The fisher’s skiff, the light canoe 
^ w ^ « « 

The Bujra broad, the Bholia trim, 

Or Pinnaces that gallant swim 

With favouring breeze — or dull and slow, 

Against the heady current go . . . .” 

H. H, Wilson, in Bengal Annual, 29. 


Budgrook, s. Port, hazarucco. A 
coin of low denomination, and of vary- 
ing value and metal (copper, tin, lead, 
and tutenague) formerly current at 
Goa and elsewhere on the Western 
coast, as well as at some other places 
on the Indian seas. It was also adopted 
from the Portuguese in the earliest En- 
glish. coinage at Bombay . In the earli- 
est Goa coinage, that of Albuquerque 
(1510), the leal or hazariicco was equal 
to 2 reis, of which reis there went 420 
to the gold cruzado {Gerson da Cwnlia), 
The name appears to have been a 
native one in use in Goa at the time 
of the conquest, but its etymology is 
uncertain. In Van Hoort’s Voyage 
(1648) the word is derived from hazar, 
and said to mean ‘ market-money,’ 
(perhaps lazar^-ruha, the last word 
being used for a coj^per coin in Cana- 
rese). 0. P. Brown (MS. notes) makes 
the word=5a^a^a-r7t7v*a, which ke says 


* This (Soiwimilhi, ‘ CliiTsostoma ’) has con- 
tuauea to he the name of the Govenior-General’s 
^^7* It was so ir 
nord Canning s time, then represented hy a harge 
adapted to he towed hy a steamer. 


would in Oanareso be ‘ base- 2 oenny,’ 

“beggarly denier,”^ and Horace’s 
‘ ‘ vilem assem. ’ ’ This is adopted in sub- 
stance by Mr. E. Thomas, who points 
out that ruhco or ruTcJcd is in Mahratti 
(see Moleswortli, s. v.), one twelfth of an 
anna. But the words of Khafi Khan 
below suggest that the word may be 
a corruption of the Persian huzurg, 

‘ big,’ and according to Wilson, hu- 
drvkh (s.v.) is used in Mahratti as a 
dialectic corruption of huzurg. This 
derivation may be partially corro- 
borated by the fact that at Mocha 
there is, or was formerly, a coin (which 
had become a money of account only, 
80 to the dollar) called i.e. ‘ big ’ 

(see Ovington, 463, and Milhurn, i. 98). 
If we could attach any value to Pyrard’s 
I spelling — lousuruques — ^thiswouldbein 
favour of the same etymology ; as is 
also the form hesorg given byMandelslo. 

1554. Bazarucos at Maluco (Moluccas) 
50=1 tanga, at 60 reis to the tanga, 5 tangas 
=1 pardao. “ Os quaes 50 bazarucos se faz 
comta de 200 caixas ” {i,e. to the tanga). — 
A. Hunes, 41. 

1698. “ They pay two Basarukes, which 
is as much as a Hollander’s Doit. ... It is 
moltenmoney of badde Tinne.” — Linschoten, 
62 & 69. 

1609. “ Le plus bas argent, sent Basam- 

COS . . . . et sont fait de mauvais Estain.” 
— Houtmann, in Navigation des Hollandois, 
i. 53 V, 

c. 1610. “ II y en a de plusieurs sortes. La 
premiere est appellee Bousuruques, dont il 
en faut 75 pour une Tangue. II y a d’autre 
Bousuruques vieilles, dont il en faut 105 
pour le Tangue. . . . Il y a de cette mon- 
noye qui est de f er ; et d’autre de callin 
metal de Chine ” (see Calay). — Pyrard, ii. 
39, see also 21. 

1611. “ Or a Viceroy coins false money ; 
for so I may call it, as the people lose by it. 
For copper is worth 40 xerafims the hundred 
weight, but they coin the basaruccos at the 
rate of 60 and 70. The Moors on the other 
hand, keeping a keen eye on our affairs, 
and seeing what a huge profit there is, coin 
there on the mainland a great quantity of 
basarucos, and gradually smuggle them into 
Goa, making a pitful of gold.’ — Gowto, Z>ia- 
logo do Soldado Pratico, 138. 

1638. “ Th^ have (at Gombroon) a cer- 
tain Copper Coin which they call Besorg, 
whereof 6 make a Peys, and 10 Peys make a 
Ghay {Skdhl) which is worth about 5d. Eng- 
lish.” — V, and Tr. of J. A. Mandelslo into 
the E. Indies, E. T. 1669, p. 8. 

1672. “Their coins (at Tanore in Mala- 
bar) .... of Copper, a Buserook, 20 of 
which make a Fanain.” — Fryer, 53. 

1677. “Bupees, Pices, andBudgrooks.” 
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— Letters Patent of Charles II. in Charters 
of the E. I. Co., p. 111. 

1711. ‘ ‘ The Bndgerooks (at Muskat) are 
mixt Mettle, rather like Iron than anything 
else, have a Cross on one side, and were 
coin’d by the Portuguese. Thirty of them 
make a silver Ma/niooda, of about Eight 
Pence Value.” — Lockyer, 211. 

c. 1720”30. “ They (the Portuguese) also 

use bits of copper which they call huzurg, 
and four of these buzurgs pass for a/itZiis.” 
— Khdfl EJidn, in Elliot, v. 345. 

c. 1760. *‘At Goa the sceraphim is 
worth 240 Portugal reas, or about 16d. 
sterling; 2 reas make a basaraco, 15 basara- 
cos a mntin, 42 vintins a tanga, 4 tangos a 
paru, 2kparues a pagoda of gold.” — Grose, i. 
282. 

The ludgrooh was apparently cur- 
rent at Muscat down to the beginning 
of this century (see Milburn, i. 116). 

Biidmash, s. One following evil 
■courses; (Fr.) mauvais sujet, (It.) ma- 
landrino. Properly bad-mcC asli, from 
Pers. had, ‘ evil,’ and Arab. meCdsli, 
‘ means of livelihood.’ 

1844. . . . “the reputation which John 
Lawrence acquired ... by the masterly 
manoeuvering of a body of police with whom 
he descended on a nest of gamblers and cut- 
throats, ‘ budmashes * of every description, 
and took them all prisoners .” — Bosivorth 
Smith’s Life of Ld. Lawrence, i. 178. 

1866. “The truth of the matter is that 
I was foolish enough to pay these budmashes 
beforehand, and they have thrown me over.” 
— The LaioJc Bungaloiu, by G. 0. Trevelyan, in 
Fraser, p. 385. 

Budzat, s. H. from P. hadzdt, 
* evil-race,’ a low fellow, ‘ a bad lot,’ 
a blackguard. 

1866. “ ChoJmondeley. Why the shaitan 
didn’t you come before, you lazy old 
budzart ? ” — The Daiok Bungalow, p. 215. 

Biiffalo, s. This is of course ori- 
ginally from the Latin huhalus, which 
we have also in older English forms, 
huffle and huff and hugle, through the 
French. The present form probably 
came from India, as it seems to be the 
Portuguese hufalo. 

The proper meaning of huhalus, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was not an animal of 
the ox-kind (^ov^oKls was a kind of 
African antilope) ; but in Martial, as 
quoted, it would seem to bear the 
vulgar sense, rejected by Pliny. 

At an early period of our connexion 
with India the name of buffalo appears 
to have been given erroneously to the 
common Indian ox, whence came the 
still surviving misnomer of London 


shops, ^ ‘ buffalo humps.’ (See also the 
quotation from Ovington). The buffalo 
has no hump. Buffalo tongues are 
another matter, and an old luxury as 
the first quotation shows. The ox hav- 
ing appropriated the name of the buf- 
falo, the true Indian domestic buffalo 
was differentiated as the ‘ ‘ water buf- 
falo,” a phrase still maintained by the 
British soldier in India. This has pro- 
bably misled Air. Blochmann, who uses 
the term ‘ water-buffalo ’_inhis excellent 
English version of the Am (e.g. i. 219). 
We find the same phrase in Barkleifs 
Five Years in Bulgaria, 1876: “ Besides 
their bullocks every well-to-do Turk 
had a drove of water-buiFaloes ” (32). 
Also in Collingwood’s Bambles of a 
Naturalist (1868), p. 43, and in Miss 
Bird’s Gold&n Chersonese (1883), 60, 274. 

The domestic buffalo is apparently 
derived from the wild buffalo {Bubalus 
arni, Jerd.), whose favourite habitat is 
in the swampy sites of the Sunder- 
bunds and Eastern Bengal, but whose 
haunts extend n. eastward to the head 
of the Assam valley, in the Terai west 
to Oudh, and south nearly to the God- 
avery ; not beyond this in the Penin- 
sula, though the animal is found in 
the north and north-east of Ceylon. 

The domestic buffalo exists not only 
in India but in Java, Sumatra, and 
Manilla, in Mazanderan, Mesopota- 
mia, Babylonia, Adherbijan, Egypt, 
Turkey, and Italy. It does not seem 
to be Imown how or when it was in- 
troduced into Italy. — (See Eehn.) 

c. A.D. 70. “Howbeit that country 
bringeth forth certain kinds of goodly great 
wild boeufes : to wit the Bisontes, inained 
with a collar, like Lions ; and the Vri, a 
mightie strong beast, and a swift, which 
the ignorant people call Buffes (bubalos), 
whereas indeed the jBwj^eis bred in Affrica, 
and carieth some resemblance of a calfe 
rather, or a Stag.” — Pliny, by PA. Hollande, 
i. 199-200. 

c. A.I). 90. 

“ lUe tulit geminos facili cervice juvencos 
lUi cessit atrox bubalus atque bison.” 

Martial, De SpectacuUs, xxiv, 

c. 1580. “Veneti mercatores linguas Bu- 
balorum, tanquam mensis optimas, sale con- 
ditas, in magna copia Venetias mittunt.” — 
Prosperi Alpini, Hist. Nat. Aegypti, P. I. 

p. 228. 

1585. ‘ ‘ Here be many Tigers, wild Bufs, 

and great store of wilde Eoule. . .” — jS. 
Fitch, in Hakl., ii. 389. 

“Here are many wilde bufiss and Ele- 
phants.” — Ibid. 394. 

“ The King (Akbar) hath , , . , as they 
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doe credibly report, 1000 Elephants, 30,000 
horses, 1400 tame deere, 800 concnbines; 
such store of ounces, tigers, Buffles, cocks 
and Haukes, that it is very strange to see.” 
—Ibid, 386. 

1589. “They doo plough and till their 
ground with kine, biualos, and buUes.” — 
Mendoza^s Chi'iia, tr. by Parkes, ii. 56. 

1.598 . ‘ ‘ There is also an infinite number of 

wild bu£Es that go wandering about the 
desarts.” — Fif/afetta, B. T, in Harleimi Coll, 
of Voyages, ii. 546. 

1630. “As to Kine and Buffaloes .... 
they besmeare the floores of their houses 
with their dung, and thinke the ground 
sanctified by such pollution.” — Lord, Dis- 
coverie of the Baman ReUgion, 60-61. 

1644. “We tooke coach to Livorno, thro’ 
the Great Duke’s new Parke, full of huge 
corke-trees; the underwood all myrtHls, 
amongst which were many buffalos feeding, 
a kind of wild ox, short nos’d, horns re- 
versed.” — Evelyn, Oct. 21. 

1666. ... “It produces Elephants in 

great number, oxen, and buffaloes ” (6m- 
faros). — Faria y Souza, i. 189. 

1689. . . . “ both of this kind (of Oxen), 

and the Buffaloes, are remarkable for a big 
piece of Elesh that rises above Six Inches 
high between their Shoulders, which is the 
choicest and delicatest piece of Meat upon 
them, especially put into a dish of Palau.” 
— Ov’ington, 254. 

1808. “. . . the Buffala milk, and curd, 
and butter simply churned and clarified, is 
in common use amo^st these Indians, whilst 
the dainties of the Cow Dairy is prescribed 
to valetudinarians, as Hectics, and preferred 
by vicicous(sfc) appetites, or impotents alone, 
as that of the caiDrine and assine is at home.” 
— Drummond, Ulus, of Guzerattee, <bc. 

1810. 

The tank which fed his fields was there. . . 
There from the intolerable heat 
The buffaloes retreat ; 

Only their nostrils raised to meet the air. 
Amid the shelt’ring element they rest. 

Curse of KeMma, ix. 7. 

1878. “ I had in my possession a head of 

a cow buffalo that measures 13 feet 8 inches 
in circumference, and 6 feet 6 inches be- 
tween the tips — the largest buffalo head in 
the world.” — Follok, Sport in Br. Burmah, 
<£rc., i. 107. 

Buggalow, s. Mahr. tagla, hagala. 
A name commonly given on the W. 
coast of^ India to Ar& vessels of the 
old native form. It is also in com- 
mon use in the Ked Sea {Jbahala) for the 
larger native vessels, all biiilt of teak 
from India. It seems to be a corruption 
of the Span, and Port, hajel, haxel, 
'baixel, baxella, from the JjSit. vascellum 
(see Diez, Etym. Worterb. i. 439, s.v.) 
CobamiTias (1611) gives in his Sp. 
Diet. ^^Baxel, quasi vaseV as a generic 
name for a vessel of any kind going 


on the sea, and quotes St. Isidore, 
who identifies it with phcuseUis, and 
from whom we transcribe the passage 
below. It remains doubtful whether 
this word was introduced into the East 
by the Portuguese, or had at an earlier 
date past into Arabic marine use. The 
latter is most probable. In Correa 
(c. 1561) this word occurs in the form 
pajer, pi. payer es {j and x being inter- 
changeable in Sp. and Port.). See 
Lendas, i. 2, pp. 592, 619, &c. In 
Pinto we have another form. Among 
the models in the Fisheries Exhibition 
( 1883), there was ‘ A Zaroogat or Baga- 
rah from Aden.” 

c. 636. Phaselus est navigium quod 
nos corrupte baselum dicimus. De quo 
Viigilius : PicUsque phaselis.^’ — Isidorus 
Hispalensis, Orfgirmm et Etymol. lib. xix. 

c. 1539. P’arijida a nao pera Groa, 
Eemao de Morals . . . seguio sua viage na 
volta do pjorto de Dabul, onde chegou ao 
outro dia as nove horas, e tomando nelle 
hfi paguel de Malavares, carregado de algo- 
dao e de pimenta, poz logo a tormento o 
Capitano e o piloto delle, os quaes confes- 
sarSo. , . — Pinto, ch. viii. 

1842. “As store and horse boats for that 
service, Capt. Oliver, I find, would prefer 
the large class of native buggalas, by which 
so ^ much of the trade of this coast with 
Scinde, Cutch .... is carried on. ” — Sir G, 
Arthur, inlrd. Admin. ofLordBllenhorough, 
222 . 

Bii§r8y> s. In India this is a (two- 
wheeled) gig with a hood, like the gen- 
tleman’s cab that was in vogue in Lon- 
don about 1830-40, before broughams 
came in. Latham ]3uts a (?) after the 
word, and the earliest examples that he 
gives are fromthe second quarter of this 
century (from Praed and I. D’Israeli). 
Though we trace the word much fur- 
ther back, we have not discovered its 
birthplace or etymology. The word, 
though used in England, has nevex' 
been very common thei’e ; it is better 
known both in Ireland and in America. 
Littrd gives hoghei as French also. The 
American buggy is defined by Noah Web- 
ster as “alight one-horse, /biir-zy/igeZ 
vehicle, usually with one seat, and 
with or vdthout a calash-top.” Outh- 
bert Bede shows (N. and Q. ser. v. vol.jV. 
p. 445) that the adjective ‘buggy’ is 
used in the Eastern Midlands for ‘ con- 
ceited.’ This suggests a possible origin* 

1773. “Thursday 3d (June). At the 
at Hicks’s Hall, two boys were 
mdicted for driving a post-coach and four 
^ single horse-chaise, throwing out 
the driver of it, and breaking the chaise to 
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l^ieces. Justice Welch, the Chairman, took 
notice of the frequency of the brutish cus- 
tom among the post drivers, and their in- 
sensibility in making it a matter of sport, 
ludicrously denominating mischief of this 
kind ‘E,unning down the Buggies.’ The 
prisoners were sentenced to be confined in 
Newgate for 12 months.” — GentlemarCs 
Magazine^ xliii. 297. 

1780. 

“ Shall D(o?iaZ)d come with Butts and tons 

And knock down Epegrams and Puns ? 

With Chairs, old Cots, and Buggies trick 
ye? 

Eorbid it, Phcebus, and forbid it, Hicky 1” 
In Hicky"' s Bengal Gazette, May 13th. 
,, , Go twice round the Pace- 

Course as hard as we can set legs to ground, 
but we are beat hollow by Bob Crochet’s 
Horses driven by Miss Fanny Hardheart, 
\vho in her career oversets Tim Capias the 
Attorney in his Buggy . . . ” — In iTidia 

Gazette, Dec. 23rd. 

’ # 

1782. “Wanted, an excellent Buggy 
Horse about 15 Hands high, that 'will trot 
15 miles an hour.” — Xoidia Gazette, Sept. 14. 

1784. “For sale at Mr. Mann’s, Pada 
Bazar. A Phaeton, a four-spring’d Buggy, 
and a two-spring’d ditto. . . .” — Calcutta 
Gazette, in Seton-Karr, i. 41. 

1793. “For sale. A good Buggy and 
Horse. . . .” — Bombay Courier, Jan. 20th. 

1824. “ . . . The Archdeacon’s buggy 

and horse had every appearance of issuing 
from the back-gate of a college in Cambridge 
on Sunday morning.” — Heher, i. 192 (ed. 
1844). 

c. 1838. “ But substitute for him an ave- 
rage ordinary, uninteresting Minister ; 
obese, dumpy, . . . with a second-rate 'wife 
— dusty and deliquescent — ... or let him 
be seen in one of those Sheni-Ham-and 
Japhet buggies, made on Mount Ararat 
soon after the subsidence of the waters. . 

— Sydney Smith, 3rd Letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton. 

1848. “ ‘ Joseph wants me to see if his — 

his buggy is at the door. 

“ * \^at is a buggy, papa ? 

“ ‘It is a one-horse palanquin,’ said the 
old gentleman, who was a wag in his way.” 
— Vanity Fair, ch. iii. 

1872. “ He drove his charger in his old 

buggy.” — A True Beformer, ch. i. 

1878. “ I don’t like your new Bombay 
buggy. With much practice I have learned 
to get into it, I am hanged if I can ever get 
out.” — Ove^'land Times of India, 4th Feb. 

1879. “Driven by that hunger for news 
which impels special correspondents, he had 
actually ventured to drive in a ‘spider,’ 
apparently a kind of buggy, from the 
TMgela to Ginglihovo.” — Spectato^\^ May 

Bugis, n. p. Name giyen by the 
Malays to the dominant race of the 
Island of Celebes, originating in the 
S. -western limb of the Island; the 


I)eople calling themselves Wugi. But 
the name used to be applied in the 
Archipelago to native soldiers in Eu- 
ropean service, raised in any of the 
islands. Compare the analogous use 
of Telinga (q-v.) formerly in India. 

1656. “Thereupon the Hollanders 
solv’d to unite their forces with the Bou- 
quises, that were in rebellion against their 
Soveraign. ” — Tavernier, Eng. transl. ii. 192. 

1688. “These Buggasses are a sort of 
warlike trading Malayans and mercenary 
soldiers of India. I know not well whence 
they come, unless from Macassar in the Isle 
of Celebes.” — Dampier, ii. 108. 

1758. “ The Dutch were commanded by 

Colonel Boussely, a French soldier of for- 
tune. They consisted of nearly 700 Euro- 
peans, and as many buggoses, besides coun- 
try troops.” — Harr, of Dutch attempt in 
Hoogly, in MalcolrrCs Clive, ii. 87. 

1783. “ Buggesses, inhabitants of Cele- 
bes.” — Forrest, Voyage to Mergui, p. 59. 

„ “The wordBuggess has become 
amongst Europeans consonant to soldier, in 
the east of India, as Sepoy is in the West.”" 
— ib. 78. 

1811. “We had fallen in with a fleet of 
nine Buggese prows, when we went out to- 
wards Fulo Mancap.” — Lord Minto in 
India, 279. 

1878. “The Bugis are evidently a dis- 
tinct race from the Malays, and come 
originally from the southern part of the 
Island of Celebes.” — McNair, Perak, 130. 

Bulbul, s. The word hulbul is ori- 
ginally Persia-u (no doubt intended to 
imitate the bird’s note), and applied to 
a bird which does duty with Persian 
poets for the nightingale. Whatever 
the Persian hulbul may be correctly, 
the application of the name to certain 
species in India “has led to many 
misconceptions about their powers of 
voice and song,” says Jerdon. These 
species belong to the family Brachi- 
podidae, or short-legged thrushes, and 
the true bulbuls to the sub -family 
Fycnonotinae, e.g. genera Rypsipetes, 
H&mixos, Alcurus, Qriniger, Ixos, ATe- 
laartia, Ruhigula, Bradiipodius, Oto- 
compsa, Pycnonottts (P. pygaeus, com- 
mon Bengal Bulbul; P. ' Jiaemorhous, 
common Madras Bulbul). Another 
j sub-family, Phyllornithinae, contains 
various species which Jerdon calls 
green Bulbuls. 

1784. “We are literally lulled to sleep 
by Persian nightingales, and cease to 
wonder that the Bulbul, with a thousand 
tales, makes such a figure in Persian poetry.” 
— Sir W. Jones, in Memoirs, &c., ii. 37, 

1813. “ The bulbul or Persian nightin- 

gale. ... I never heard one that iDossessed 
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the charming variety of the English night- 
ingale . . . whether the Indian bnlhul and 
that of Iran entirely correspond I have some 
doubts.” — Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, i. 50. 

1848. '“It is one’s nature to sing and 
the other’s to hoot,’ he said laughing, ‘and 
with such a sweet voice as you have your- 
self, you must belon|: to the Bulbul 
faction.’” — Vanity Fair, li. ch. xxvii. 

Bulgar, or Bolgar, s. Pers. luU 
ghdr. The general Asiatic name for 
•what we now call ‘Bussia leather,’ 
from the fact that the region of mann- 
factnre and export was originally 
Bolghar on the Volga, a kingdom 
which stood for many centuries, and 
gave place to Kazan in the beginning 
of the loth cen'tory. The word was 
usual also among Anglo-Indians till 
the beginning of this century, and is 
still in native Hindustani use. A 
native (mythical) account of the manu- 
facture is given in Baden PowelVa Pun- 
jab Handbook, 1872, and this fanciful 
etymology: “as the scent is derived 
from soaking in the pits {glidr), the 
leather is called jSaZf/Ziar ” (p. 124). 

1298. “He bestows on each of those 
12,000 Barons . . . likewise a pair of boots 
of Borgal, curiously wrought with silver 
thread.” — Marco Polo, 2nd ed. i. 381. See 
■also the note on this passage. 

0 . 1333. “I wore on my feet boots (or 
stockings) of wool; over these a pair of 
linen lined, and over all a thin pair of Bor- 
ghali, i.e, of horse-leather lined with wolf 
•skin.” — Ihn Batuta, ii. 445. 

1623. Offer of Sheriff Ereeman and Mr* 
Ooxe to furnish the Company with “Bul- 
gary red hides.” — Court Minutes, in Sains- 
bury, iii. p. 184. 

1624. “Purefy and Hayward, Factors at 
Ispahan to the E. I. Co., have bartered 
morse-teeth and “bulgars” for carpets. — 
Jbid. p. 268. 

1673. “They carry also Bulgar-Hides, 
which they form into Tanks to bathe them- 
selves.” — Fryer, 398. 

c. 1680, ' ‘ Putting on a certain dress 

made of Bulgar-leather, stuffed with cot- 
ton.” — Seir Mutakhenn, iii. 387. 

1759. Among expenses on account of 
the Nabob of Bengal’s visit to Calcutta we 
find : 

“ To 50 pair of Bulger Hides at 13 per 
pair, Ils.702 : 0 : 0.'‘"~Long, 193. 

1786. Among ‘ ' a very capital and choice 
assortment of Europe goods ” we find “Bul- 
gar Hides.” — Cal, Gazette, June 8, in Seton- 
Kair, i. 177. i 

1811. “ Most of us furnished at least one ! 
of our servants with a kind of bottle, holding i 
nearly three quarts, made of bulghar . . , 
or Bussia-leather. ” — W, Ousely^s Travels, i, 
24y» 

In Tibetan the word is bulhari. 


Bulknt, s. A large decked ferry- 
boat ; from Telug. bcdla, a board. (0. 
P. Brown.) 

BuUumteer, s. Anglo-Sepoy dia- 
lect for ‘ VoliinteerJ This distinctive 
title was ajpplied to certain regiments 
of the old Bengal Army, whose terms 
of enlistment embraced ser-yice beyond 
sea; and in the days of that army 
various ludicrous stories were current 
in connexion with the name. 

Bumha, s. Hind, hamba, from 
Portug. 'a pump.’ Haex(1631), 

gives: Bomba, organum pneumati- 

cum quo aqua hauritur,” as a Malay 
word. This is incorrect, of course, as 
to the origin of the word, but it shows 
its early adoption into an Eastern 
language. The word is applied at 
Ahinedabad to the water-towers, but 
this is modern. 

1572. 

“ ‘ Alya, disse o mestre rijamente, 

Alija tudoao mar, nSo falte acordo 

Vao outros dar bomba, nao cessando ; 

A' bomba que nos imos alagando.’ ” 

Camoes, vi. 72. 

Burton : 

“‘ Heave I ’ roared the Master with a 
mighty roar, 

‘Heave overboard your all, together’s 
the word ! 

Others go work the pumps, and -with a 
will : 

The pumps ! and sharp, look sharp, before 
she fill!’” 

Bnmmelo, s. A small fish, abound- 
ing on all the coasts of India and the 
Archipelago ; Harpodon neliereus of 
Buch. Hamilton ; the specific name 
being taken from the Bengali name 
neJiare, The fish is a great delicacy 
when fresh caught and fried. When 
dned it becomes the famous Bom- 
bay duck (q. V.), which is now im- 
ported into England. 

The origin of either name is obscure. 
Moleswqrth gives the word as Mah- 
ratti, with the spelling bombil, or 
bomblla (p. 595 a), Bummelo occurs 
in the Supp. (1727) to Bluteau’s Diet, 
in the Portuguese form bambulim, as 
“the name of a very savoury fish in 
India.” The same word bambulim is 
also explained to mean ‘ liumas pregas 
na say a a moda,^ ‘ certain plaits in the 
fashionable I'uff,’ but we know not if 
there is any connexion between the 
two. The form Bombay Buck has an 
analogy in Bigby chicks which are sold 
in the London shops, also a kind of 
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dried fish, pilchards we believe, and 
the name may have originated in imi- 
tation of this or some similar English 
term. 

In an old chart of Chittagong River 
(by B. Plaisted, 1764, puMshed by 
A. Dalrymple, 1785) we find a point 
called Bumbello Point. 

1673. ‘‘TTp the Bay a Mile lies Massi- 
goung, a great Fishing-Town, peculiarly 
notable for a Fish called Bumbelow, the 
Sustenance of the Poorer sort.” — Fryer ^ 67- 

1785. “My friend General Campbell, 
Governor of Madras, tells me ' that they 
make Speldings in the East Indies, particu- 
larly at Bombay, where they call them 
Bumbaloes.” — ^Note Bonoellin his Toxvr 
to the Hebrides, under August 18th, 1773. 

1810. “ The bnmbelo is like a large sand- 

eel ; it is dried in the sun, and is usually 
eaten at breakfast with kedgeree .’’ — Maria 
Ch'aharn, 25. 

1813. Forbes has bumbalo: Or. Mem., 
i. 53. 

1877. “Bummalow or JBohil, the dried 
fish still called ‘Bombay Buck.’” — Burton, 
8ind B&cisited, i. 68. 

Biuicus, Bunco, s. An old word 
for cheroot. Api)arently from the Ma- 
lay bunglms, ‘ a wrapper.’ 

1711. “Tobacco . . . . for want of Pipes 
they smoke in Buncos, as on the Coromandel 
Coast. A Bunco is a little Tobacco %vrapt 
up in the Leaf of a Tree, about the Bi^iess 
of one’s little Finger, they light one End, 
and draw the Smoke thro’ the other .... 
these are curiously made up, and sold 20 or 
30 in a bundle.”— ioc^ 2 /^’r, 61. 

1726- “After a meal, and on other occa- 
sions it is one of their greatest delights, both 
men and women, old and young, to eat 
Pinang (areca), and to smoke tobacco, which 
the women do with a Bongkos, or dry leaf 
rolled up, and the men witli a G-orregoin (a 
little can or flower pot), whereby they both 
manage^ to pass most of their time.” — 
Valentijn, v. Chorom., 55. 

„ (In the retinue of Grandees in 
Java) : 

“ One with a coconut shell mounted 
in gold or silver to hold their tobacco or 
bongkooses (t.c. tobacco in rolled leaves).*’ 
— Valentijn, iv. 61. 

c. 1760. “ The tobacco leaf, simply 

rolled up, in about a finger’s length, which 
they call a buucus, and is, I fancy, of the 
same make as what the West Indians term 
a segar ; and of this the Gentoos chiefly 
make use.” — Ch'ose, i. 146. 

Bund, s. Any artificial embank- 
ment, a dam, dyke, or causeway. 
Hind. band. The root is both Sansk. 
{bandit) and Persian, but the common 
word, used as it is without aspirate, 
seems to have been taken from the 


latter. The word is common in Persia 
{e.g. see under Beudameer). 

It is also naturalized in the Anglo- 
Chinese ports. It is there ax)plied 
specially to the embanked quay along* 
the shore of the settlements. In 
Hong Kong alone this is called (not 
bund, but) praia (Port ‘ shore’), pro- 
bably adopted from Macao. 

1810. ‘The great bund or dyke.” — 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 279. 

1860. ‘ ‘ The natives have a tradition that 

the destruction of the bund was effected by 
a foreign enemy.” — TennenPs Ceylon, ii. 
504. 

1875. “ It is pleasant to see the 
Chinese . . . being propelled along the 
bund in their hand carts.” — Thomsons 
Malacca, &;c., 408. 

1876. “ . . . So I took a stroll on Tien- 
Tsin bund.” — Gill, River of Golden Sand, 
i. 28. 

Bunder, s. Pers. bandar, a landing- 
place or quay ; a seaport ; a harbour ; 
(and sometimes also a custom-house). 
The old Italian scala, mod. scalo, is the 
nearest equivalent in most of the senses 
that ocem's to us. We have (c. 1565) 
the Mlr-Bandar, or Port Master, in 
Sind. {Elliot, i. 277). 

The Portuguese often wrote the word 

Bandel (q. v.). 

c. 1344. “The profit of the treasury, 
which they call bandar, consists in the 
right of buying a certain iDortion of all sorts 
of cargo at a fixed piece, whether the goods 
be only worth that or more ; and this is called 
Lato of the Bandar. — IbnBatuta, iv. 120. 

c. 1346. “ So we landed at the bandar, 

which is a large collection of houses on the 
sea-shore.” — Ib. 228. 

1552. “Coga-atar sent word to Affonso 
d’AJboquerque that on the coast of the 
main land opj)osite, at a port which is called 
Bander Angon . . . were arrived two am- 
bassadors of the King of Shiraz.” — Barros, 
II., ii. 4. 

1673. “We fortify our Houses, have 
Bunders or Docks for our Vessels, to which 
belong Yards for Seamen, Soldiers, and 
Stores.”— 115. 

1809. “On the new bunder, or pier.” — 
Maria Graham, 11. 

Bunder, is in S. India the popular 
native name of Masulipatam (q*v.), 
or MacMi-handar. 

Bunder-boat, s. A boat in use on 
the Bombay coast for communicating 
with ships at anchor, and also much 
employed by officers of the civil de- 
partments (Salt, &c.) in going up and 
down the coast. It is rigged as Big , 

H 
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Heber describes, mtlx a cabin amid- 
sbips. 

1825. “We crossed over . . . in a stout 
boat called here a hundur hoat. I suppose 
from ‘ bundur ’ a harbour, with two masts, 
and two lateen sails . . — Heber ^ ii. 121. 

SimdobxLst, s. P. H. — hand^o-baat, 
lit. * tying and binding.’ system 

or mode of regulation; discipline; a 
reyenue settlement. 

c. 1843. ‘ There must be halmt achchlia 

hmidobast {i.e., very good order or discip- 
line), in your country,’ _ said an aged 
Khansama (in Hindustani) to one of the 
present writers. ‘ When I have gone to the 
Sandheads to meet a young gentleman from 
JBildyat^ if I gave him a cup of tea, ‘ tdnki 
tdnki,^ said he. Three months afterwards 
this was all changed ; bad language, violence, 
no more tdnkV 

1880. “There is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your travelling M.P. This 
unhappy creature, whose mind is a 
perfect blank regarding Faujdari and Ban- 
dobast . . AU Baba^ 181. 

Bimdook, s. Hind, banduk, from 
Arab, hunduk. The common Plind, 
term for a musket or matchlock. The 
history of the word is very curious. 
Bimduk^ pi. handdik, was a name ap- 
plied by the Arabs to filberts (as some 
allege) because they came from Yenice 
{Banadik^ comf). German Venedig). 
The name was transferred to the nut- 
like pellets shot from cross-bows, and 
thence the crossbows or arblasts were 
called himduk, elliptically for kam 
* pellet-bow.’ Prom crossbows 
the name was transferred again to 
fire-arms, as in the parallel case of 
arquebus. 

Bungalow, s. Hind, and Mahr. 
haiigld. The most usual class of house 
occupied by Europeans in the interior 
of India; being on one story, and 
covered by a pyramidal roof, which in 
the normal bungalow is of thatch, 
hut may be of tiles without impairing 
its title to be called a bungalow. Most 
of the houses of officers in Indian 
cantonments are of this character. 
In reference to the style of a 
house, hungaloio is sometimes em- 
ployed in contradistinction to the 
(usually more pretentious) pucka house; 
by which latter term is implied a 
masom'y house with a terraced roof. 
A ^ hungcdoiu may also be a small 
building of the which we have 
described, but of temporary material. 


in a garden, on a terraced roof for 
sleeping in, &o., &c. 

The word has been adopted also by 
the Prench in the East, and by Euro- 
peans generally in Ceylon, China, 
Japan, and the coast of Africa. 

Wilson writes the word hangld, 
giving it as a Bengali word, and as 
probably derived from = Bengal. 

This is fundamentally the etymology 
mentioned by Bp. Heber in his Journal 
(see below), and that etymology is 
corroborated by our first quotation, 
from a native historian, as well as by 
that from P. Buchanan. It is to be 
remembered that in Hindustan proper 
the adjective ‘of or belonging to Ben- 
gal’ is constantly pronounced as hangdld, 
or bangld. Thus one of the eras used in 
Eastern India is distinguished as the 
Bangld era. Theprobahility is that, when 
Europeans began to build houses of 
this character in Behar and Upper 
India, these were called Bangld or 
‘ Bengal-fashion ’ houses ; that the 
name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves ancl their followers, and so 
was brought back to Bengal itself, as 
well as carried to other parts of India. 

A.H. 1041— A. D. 1633. “Under the rule 
of the Bengalis {daTahdJBemgdUydn) a 
party of Prank merchants, who are inhabi- 
tants of Sundip, came trading to S^tgiinw. 
One kos above that j>lace they occupied 
some ground on the banks of the estuary. 
Under the pretence that a building was 
necessary for their transactions in buying 
and selling, they erected several houses in. 
the Bengali style.” — Bddshdhndma in 
JElliotj vii. 31. 

1758. “I was talking with my friends in 
Dr. PuUerton’s bangla when news came of 
Bam Naraiii’s being defeated .” — Seir Muta- 
qh&i'in, ii. 103. 

1780. “ To be Sold or Let, A Commodi- 

ous Bui^alo and out Houses . . . situated 
on the Boad leading from the Hospital to 
the Burying Ground, and directly opposite to 
the Avenue in the front of Sir Elijah Im- 
pey’s House . . . ” — The India GazettCy 
Dec. 23rd. 

1781-83. “Bungjelows are buildings in 
India, generally raised on a base of brick, 
one, two, or three feet from the ground, and 
consist of only one story : the plan of them 
usually is a large room in the center for an 
eating and sitting room, and rooms at each 
comer for sleeping ; the whole is covered 
with one^ general thatch, which comes low 
to each side ; the spaces between the angle 
rooms are riranders or open porticoes . . . 
sometimes the center virandet'S at each end 
are converted into rooms.” — Hodges,Travels, 
146. 

1784. “To be let at Chinsurah. • . • 
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That large and commodious House. . . . 
The outbuildings are— a warehouse and two 
large hottle-connahs, 6 store-rooms, a cook- 
room, and a garden, with a bungalow near 
the house.” — Gal. Gazette^ in Seton~Karr^ 
i. 40. 

1787. “At Barrackpore many of the Bun- 
g[alows much damaged, though none en- 
tirely destroyed.” — Ihid.i p. 213. 

1793. “ . . . the bungalo, or Summer- 
house. . . ” — Birom, 211. 

,, “Bor Sale, a Bungalo situated be- 
tween the two Tombstones, in the Island of 
Coulaba.” — Bombay Gouri&>\ Jan. 12. 

1794. “The candid critic will not how- 
ever expect the parched plains of India, or 
bungaloes in the land-winds, will hardly 
tempt the Aonian maids wont to disporb 
on the banks of Tiber and Thames. . . .” — 
Hugh Boyd, 170. 

1809. “ We came to a small bungalo or 

garden-house, at the point of the hill, from 
which there is, I think, the finest view I 
ever saw.” — Maria Graham, 10. 

c. 1810. “The style of private edifices 
that is proper and peculiar to Bengal con- 
sists of a hut with a pent roof constructed 
■ of two sloping sides which meet in a rid^e 
forming the segment of a circle. . . . This 
kind of hut, it is said, from being peculiar to 
Bengal, is called by the natives Banggolo, 
a name which has been somewhat altered by 
Europeans, and applied by them to all their 
builmngs in the cottage style, although none 
of them have the proper shape, and many 
of them are excellent brick houses.” — 
Buchanards Dinagepore (in Eastern India, 
ii. 922). 

1817. “The Yoril-hangala is made like ' 
two thatched houses or bangalas, placed 
side by side. . . . These temples are dedi- 
cated to different gods, but are not now 
frequently seen in Bengal .” — Wards Hin- 
doos, Bk. IL, ch. 1. 

c. 1818. “ As soon as the sun is down we 

will go over to the Captain’s bungalow.” — 
Mrs. Sherwood, Stories, &c., ed. 1873, p. 1. 

The original editions of this book contain 
an engraving of “ The Captain’s Bungalow 
at Cawnpore” (c. 1811-12), which shows 
that no material change has occurred in the 
character of such dwellings down to the 
present time. 

1824. “The house itself of Barrack- 
pore . . . bareljr accommodates Lord Am- 
herst’s own family ; and his aides-de-camp 
and visitors sleep in bungalows built at 
some little distance from it in the Park. 
Bungalow, a corruption of Bengalee, is the 
general name in this country for any struc- 
ture in the cottage style, and only of one 
floor. Some of these are spacious and com- 
fortable dwellings. . . . ” — Heber, ed. 1844, 
i. 33. 

1872. “ L’emplacement du bungalou 
avait ^t^ choisi avec un soin tout par- 
ticulier.” — Bev. des Deux Mondes, tom. 
xcviii. 930. 

1875. “The little groups of officers dis- 


rsed to their respective bungalows to 
ess and breakfast.’’ — The Dilemma, ch. i. 

Bungalow, Dawk-, s. A rest-house 
for the accommodation of travellers, 
formerly maintained (and still to a 
reduced extent) by the paternal 
care of the G-overmnent in India. The 
matSriel of the accommodation was 
humble enough, but comprised the 
things essential for a weary traveller — 
shelter, a bed and table, a bath-room, 
and a servant furnishing food at very 
moderate cost. On principal lines of 
thoroughfare these bungalows were at 
a distance of 10 to 15 miles apart, so 
that it was possible for a traveller to 
make Ms journey by marches without 
carrying a tent. On some other less 
frequented roads they were at 40 or 50 
miles apart, adapted to a night’s run 
in a palankin. 

1853. “ B^k-bungalows have been de- 

scribed by some Oriental travellers as the 
‘Inns of India.’ Playful satirists ! ” -OaTc- 
Held, ii. 17. 

1866. “The Dawk Bungalow; or. Is 
his Appointment Pucka By Gr. 0. 
Trevelyan, in Fraser* $ Magazine, vol. 73, p. 
215. 

1878. “ I am inclined to think the value 

of life to a dak bungalow fowl must be very 
trifling.” — In my Indian Garden, 11. 

Bungy, s. Hind, bhangl. The name 
of a low caste, habitually emi)loyed 
as sweepers, and in the lowest menial 
offices. Its members are found 
tMoughout Northern and Western 
India, and every European household 
has a servant of this class. The collo- 
quial application of the term hungy 
to such servants is however peculiar 
to Bombay. In the Bengal Pry. he 
is generally called mehtar (q. v.), and 
by politer natives halalkhor (q* "v.), 
&c. In Madras toti is the usual word. 
Wilson suggests that the caste-name 
may be derived from hhang (see Bang), 
and this is possible enough, as ^e 
class is generally given to strong drink 
and intoxicating drugs. 

1826. “The Kalpa or Skinner, and th 
Bunghee, or Sweeper, are yet one step be 
low the Dher.** — Tr. Lit. Soc. Bombay, iii- 
362. 

Bxinow, s. and v. Hind, bando, 
used in the sense of ‘ preparation, 
fabrication,’ &c., but properly the 
imperative of banana, ‘ to make, pre- 
pare, fabricate.’ The Anglo-Inffian 
word is applied to anything fi.ctitiqus. 
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or factitious, ‘ a cram, a sTiave, a sham; ’ 
or, as a. verb, to the manufacture of the 
like. The following lines have ^ been 
found among old papers belonging to 
an ofEcer who was at the Court of the 
Nawab Sa’adat ’Ali at Lucknow, at 
the beginning of this century : — 

“ Yoting Grant and Ford the other day 
Would fain have had some Sport, 

But Hound nor Beagle none had they, 

Nor aught of Canine sort. 

A luckless Parry* came most pat 
When Ford — ‘we’ve Dogs enow ! 

Here Maitre — Kaivn aur Doom lo Kaut 
JiddJ Terrier bunnow !t ! 

“So Saadut with the like design 
(I mean, to form a Pack) 

To ^ ^ t gave a Feather fine 

And Red Coat to his Back ; 

A Persian Sword to clog his side. 

And Boots Hussar suh-nydh^ l 
Then eyed his Handiwork with Pride, 
Crying Meejir myn bunnayah 1 ! 1 ” 5 
“Appointed to be said or sung in all 
Mosques, Mutts, Tuckeahs, or Fedgahs 
within the Reserved Dominions.” 1| 

1853. “You will see within a week if 
this is anything more than a banau.” — Oah- 
field i ii. 58. 

Burdwan, n.p* A town 67 m. hT.W. 
of Calcutta — Bardwdn, but in its origi- 
nal (Skt.) form Vardhamdna, a name 
which we find in Ptolemy 
though in another part of India. Some 
closer approximation to the ancient 
form must have been current till the 
middle of last century, for Holwell, 
writing in 1765, speaks of “ Burdwan, 
the principal town of Burdomaan ” 
{Hist, Events, cfcc., i. 112; see also 122, 
125). 

Burgher. This word has two distinct 
applications. 

a. s. This is used only in Ceylon. 
It is the Dutch word hurger, ‘ citizen.’ 
The Dutch admitted people of mixt 
descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these people were distinguished by this 
name from pure natives. The word 
now indicates any persons who claim 
to be of partly European descent, and 


" I.C., Pariah dog. 

t “ Mehtar ! Cut his ears and tail, quick, fabri- 
cato a Terrier !” 

All new. 

5 “ See, I hsL'S'et fabricated a Major !” 

II The writer of these lines is believed to have 
been Captain Eobert Skirving, of Croys, Gallo- 
way, a brother of Archibald Skirving,a Scotch 
artist of repute, and the son of Archibald Skirving, 
of East Lothian, the author of a once famous 
ballad on the battle of Preston-Pans. Captain 
Skirving served in the Bengal army from about 
17S0 to 1806, and died about 1S40. 


is nssd in th© snmG sonso us ^ 
caste^ and ‘ Eurasian^ in India Proper. 

1807. “ The greater part of them were 

admitted by the Dutch to all the privileges of 
citizens under the denomination of Bur- 
ghers.” — Cordiner, Desc. of Ceylon. 

1877. “About 60 years ago the Bur- 
ghers of Ceylon, occupied a position similar 
to that of the Eurasians of India at the 
present moment.” — Calcutta Review, cxvii., 
180-1. 

i b. n.p. People of tbe Ifilgberry 
Hills, properly Badagas or “ NTortb- 
erners.” — See under Badega. 

BlirkiLiidauze, s. An armed re- 
tainer; an armed policemau, or otker 
armed unmounted employe of a civil 
department. From Arabo-Pers. harJc- 
andaz, ‘ lightning- darter,’ a word of 
the same class asjilZ/i-Z^az, &c. 

1726. “2000 men on foot, called Bir- 

candes, and 2000 iDioneers to make the 
road, called Bicldars."' — Valentijn, iv., 
Suratte, 276. 

1793. “ Capt. Welsh has succeeded im 
driving the Bengal Berkendosses out of 
Assam.” — Cornwallis, ii. 207. 

1794. “Notice is hereby given that all 
persons desirous of sending escorts^ of bur- 
kundazes or other armed men, with mer- 
chandize, are to apply for passports.” — In 
Seton-Karr, ii. 139. See Buxerry. 

Burma, or Burmah (with Biir- 
mese, &c.), n.p. The name by which 
we designate the ancient kingdom and 
nation occupying the central basin of 
thelrawadi River. ‘ ‘ British Burma” is 
constituted of the provinces conquered 
from that kingdom in the two wars of 
1824-26 and 1852-53, viz. (in the first) 
Arakan, Martaban, Tenasserim, and 
(in tbe second) Pegu. 

The name is taken from Mrau-ma, 
the national name of the Burmese 
people, which they themselves generally 
pronounce Bam’-md, unless when speak- 
ing formally and emphatically. Sir 
Arthur Phayre considers that this 
name was in all probability adopted by 
the mongoloid tribes of the Upper 
Irawadi, on their conversion to Buddh- 
ism hy missionaries from Gangetic 
India, and is identical with that 
{Brdm-md) by which the first and 
holy . inhabitants of the world are 
styled in the (Pali) Buddhist Scriptures. 
Brahma~desa was the term applied to 
the country by a Singhalese monk 
returning thence to Ceylon, in conver- 
sation with one of the present writers. 
It is however the view of B]i. Bigandet 
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and of Prof. EorcKbLEimmer, supported 
by considerable arguments, tbatikTmw, 
Myan, or Myen was tbe original name 
of tbe Burmese people, and is trace- 
able in tbe names given to them by 
tbeir neighbours; e.y. by Chinese Mien 
(and in Marco Polo) ; by Kakhyens 
Myen or Mren ; by Shans, Man; by 
Sgaw Karens, Payo ; by Pgaw Karens, 
Fay an; by Paloungs, Far an ^ etc.)* 
Prof. P. considers that Mraii-'W 2 « 
(with this honorific suffix) does not 
date beyond the 14th century. 

1516. “ Having passed the Kingdom of 

Bengale, along the coast which turns to the 
South, there is another Kingdom of Gen- 
tiles called Berma. . . . They frequently 
are at war with the King of Peigu. We 
have no further information respecting this 
country, because it has no shipping.” — Bar- 
hosa, 181. 

c. 1545. “ How the Kiny of Brama under- 
took the conquest of this kingdom of Smo 
(Siam), and of what happened till his 
ao'Hval at the city of OdzdF — F. M. Pinto 
(orig.) cap. 185. 

1606. “ Although one’s whole life were 

wasted in describing the superstitions of 
these Gentiles — the Pegus and the Bramas 
— one could not have done with the half, 
therefore I only treat of some, in passing, 
as I am now about to do.” — Cou,to, viii. 
cap. xii. 

1727. *‘The Dominions of Barma are at 
present very large, reaching from Moravi 
near Tanacerin, to the Province of Yunan 
in China*' — A. Ham.^ ii. 41. 

1759. “The Buraghmahs are much 
more numerous than the Peguese and more 
addicted to commerce ; even in Pe^i their 
Kumbers are 100 to 1.” — Letter in Dal- 
rymple, O. R., i. 99. The writer ajipears 
desirous to convey by his unusual spelling 
some accurate reproduction of the name as 
he had heard it. His testimony as to the 
predominance of Burmese in Pegu, at that 
date even, is remarkable. 

1793. “ Biirmah borders on Pegu to the 

north, and occupies both banks of the river 
as far as the frontiers of China.” — RenneIVs 
Memoir, 297. 

Biirra-Beebee. PI. 5arz ‘Grande 
dame.’ This is a kind* of slang word 
applied in Anglo-Indian society to the 
lady who claims precedence at a party. 

1807. “At table I have hitherto been 
allowed but one dish, namely the Burro 
Behee, or lady of the highest rank.” — 
Lord Minto on India, 29. 

1848. The ladies carry their burrah- 
bibiship into the steamers when they go to 
England. . . . My friend endeavoured in 


Porclihaminer argues further that the original 
name was Ran or Yau, with m', ma, or pa as a iiro- 
nominal prefix. 


vain to persuade them that whatever their 
social importance in the ‘ City of Palaces, | 
they would be but small folk in London.” — 
Choio Chow, by Viscountess Falkland, i. 92. 

Burra-khana. ‘ Big dinner ; ’ a 
term of the same character as the 
preceding, applied to a vast and solemn 
entertainment. 

Burra-Sahib. Hind, hara, ‘ groat ’ ; 

‘ the great Sdhih (or Master),’ a term 
constantly occuriing, whether in a 
family to distinguish the father or 
the elder brother, in a station to in- 
dicate the Collector, Commissioner, 
or whatever officer may be the recog- 
nized head of the society, or in a depart- 
ment to designate the head of that 
department, local or remote. 

Barrampooter, n.p. Properly (Skt.) 
Bra/M7^ap^^^ra(‘ the son of Brahma),’ the 
great Biver Brahmputr of which Assam 
is the valley. Bising within 100 miles 
of the source of the Ganges, these rivers, 
after being separated by 17 degrees 
of longitude, join before entering the 
sea. There is no distinct recognition 
of this great river by the ancients, but 
the Biardanes or Oidanes, of Curtius 
and Strabo, described as a large river 
in the remoter parts of India, abound- 
ing in dolphins and crocodiles, pro- 
bably represented this river under one 
of its Skt. names HlddhvL 
1552. Barros does not mention the name 
before us, but the Brahmaputra seems to 
be his river of Caor, which traversing the 
kingdom so called (see Gaur) and that of 
Comotay (q.v.), and that of Cirotc (Silhet) 
issues above Chatigao (Chittagong) in that 
notable arm of the Ganges which passes 
through the island of Sornagam (q.v.). 

c. 1590. “ There is another very large 

river called Berhumputter, which runs 
from Khatai to Coach (see Cooch Behar) 
and from thence through Bazoohah to the 
sea.” — Ayeen Akherry (Gladwin) ed. 1800, 
ii. 6. 

1720. “Out of the same mountains we 
see ... a great river flowing which . . . 
divides into two branches, whereof the 
easterly one on account of its size is called 
the Great Barrempooter.” — Valentijn, v. 
154. 

1767. “ Just before the Ganges falls into 
ye Baj’- of Bengali, it receives the Baram- 
putrey or Assam Biver. The Apam Biver 
is larger than the Ganges . . . it is a per- 
fect Sea of fresh Water after the Junction 
of the two Bivers. . — MS. Letter of 
James Rennell, d. 10th March. 

1793, “ . . .till the year 1765, the 

Burrampooter, as a capital river, was un- 
known in Europe. On tracing this river in 
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1765 3 I was no less surmised at finding it 
rath. «r larger than the Granges, than at its 
eour-se previous to its entering Bengal . . . 
I coTild no longer doubt that the Burram- 
joofc-er and Sanpoo were one and the same 
riveir.”— Memoir ^ Srded., 356. 

S Tirrel, s. EE, lharal ; Ovis nahura, 
loAgson.. The hlue wild sheep of the 
Eonalaya. 

B TlTSantee, s. BEind. larsdtl, from 
hr sat, ‘ the Eains.’ 

gb* The word properly is applied to 
adLseaseto -which horses are liable in 
the Jains, p-astnlar eruptions breaking 
out on the head and fore parts of the 
Tbod.^. 

b,. Blit the word is also sometimes 
applied to a water-proof cloak, or the 
lie.; thus: 

1SS30. “The scenery has now been 
arraznged for the second part of the Simla 
seascDn . , . and the appropriate costume 
fortDotli sexes is the decorous bnrsatti.” — 
Iwnz^eer Mail, July 8th. 

Bus, ady. Pers.-H. has, ‘enough.’ 
TJse d comnionly as a kind of inter- 
jecfciion : Enough ! Stop I Ohe jam satis ! 
hs's^a, hasta, I Bew Hindustani words 
stio!^ closer by the returned Anglo- 
Indjtau. The Italian expression, 
thoiTLgk of obscure etynnolo^y, can 
hardly haye any connexion with has. 
But in use it always feels like a mere 
expa,nsionof it! 

18,53. “‘A.nd, if you pass,’ say my dear 

good-natured friends, ‘you may get an 
appointment. Bus ! (you see myHCindostanee 
howvledge already carries me the length of 
that emphatic monosyllable) . . . — 

Calp^eld, 2nd ed. i. 42. 

ushire, n.p. The principal modem 
Terfisian seaport on the Persian Gulf; 
jrojperly Ahzlslialir. 

17~27. “Bowchier is also a Maritim 
Tov5?^n. . . . It stands on an Island, and has 
apretty g-ood Trade." — A. Mam., i. 90. 

ll^Tlstee, s. An inhabited quarter, a 
Tillage. HE. hastl, from Skt. vas^ 
Mw^ell,’ l^anjr years ago a natiye in 
Up^er Xndia said to a European assis- 
tant:^ in the Canal Department : ‘ ‘ You 
Teruiigis talk much of your country 
and its power, but we know that the 
yholeof you come from fiye villages” 
hasti). The word is applied 
^ CJalcutta to the separate groups of 
Juts in ^the humhler natiye quarters, 
the sanitary state of which has often 
heem held up to reprobation. 


Butler, s. In the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies this is the title 
usually ajoplied to the head- servant of 
any English or quasi-English house- 
hold. He generally makes the daily 
market, has charge of domestic stores, 
and superintends the table. As his 
profession is one which affords a large 
scope for feathering a nest at the ex- 
pense of a foreign master, it is often 
followed at Madras by men of com- 
paratively good caste. 

1616. “Yosky the butler, being sick, 
asked lycense to goe to his bowse to take 
phisick." — Cocks, i. 135. 

1689. “ . . . the Butlers are in join’d to 
take an account of the Place each Night, 
before they depart home, that they (the 
Peons) might be examin’d before they stir, 
if ought be wanting.” — Ovimjton, 393. 

1782. “ Wanted a Person to act as Stew- 
ard or Butler in a Gentleman’s House, lie 
must understaTid Maio'dressiTig.” — India Ga- 
zette, March 2. 

1789. “No person considers himself as 
comfortably accommodated without enter- 
taining a Duhash at 4 j)agodas per month, 
a Butler at 3, a Peon at 2, a Cook at 3, a 
Compradore at 2, and kitchen boy at 1 
pagoda.” — Munro^s Narratiue of Operations, 

1873. “ Glancing round, my eye fell on 

the pantry department . . . and the butler 
trimming the reading lamps.”— Gawp Mfe 
in India, JFraser^s Mag., June, 696. 

1879. “ . . . the moment when it occurred 
to him (i.e. the Nyoung-young Prince 
of Burma) that he ought really to assume 
the guise of a Madras butler, and be off to 
the Residency, was the happiest inspiration 
of his life.” — Stauxiard, June 11. 

^ Butler-English. The broken Eng- 
lish spoken by native servants in the 
Madras Presidency ; which is not very 
much better than the Pigeon-Euglish 
of China. It is a singular direct ; 
the present participle {f.g.) being used 
for the future _ indicative, and the 
preterite indicative being formed by 
‘ ‘ done ; ’ ’ thus I telling = ‘ I wiU tell ; ’ 
I done tell=-^lL have told ; ’ done corner 
‘ actually arrived.’ Peculiar meanings 
are also attached to words ; thus 
/am%=‘wife.’ The oddest charac- 
.teristic about this jargon is (or was) 
that masters used it in speaking to 
them servants as well as servants to 
their masters. 

Buxee, s. A military paymaster; 
Hind. hahhsJn. This is a word of com- 
plex and curious history. 

In origin it is believed to be the 
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Mongol or Turk! corruption of the 
Sansk. bhiJcshu, ‘ a beggar,’ and thence 
a Buddhist religious mendicant or 
member of the ascetic order, bound by 
his disoi]pline to obtain his daily food 
by begging.* BaJcshi was the word 
commonly applied by the Tartars of 
the host of Chingiz and his successors, 
and after them by the Persian writers 
of the Mongol era, to the regular 
Buddhist clergy; and thus the word 
appears under various forms in the 
works of medieval European writers 
from whom examples are q^uoted below. 
Many of the class came to Persia and 
the west with Hulakti and with Batu 
Khan ; and as the writers in the Tartar 
camps were probably found chiefly 
among the hahsMs, the word underwent 
exactly the same transfer of meaning 
as our clerh^ and came to signify a 
liieratiis, scribe, or secretary. Thus 
in the Latino-Perso-Turkish voca- 
bulary, which belonged to Petrarch 
and is preserved at Venice, the word 
scriba is rendered in Oomanian, i,e, 
the then Turkish of the Crimea, as 
Bacsi. The change of meaning did not 
stop here. 

Abu’l-Pazl in his account oi, Kashmir 
(in the Am) recalls the fact that 
oakhsht was the title given by the 
learned among Persian and Arabic 
writers to the Buddhist priests whom 
the Tibetans styled Jamas. But in the 
time of Baber, say circa 1500, among 
the Mongols the word had come to 
mean surgeon; a change analogous 
again, in some measure, to our 
colloquial use of doctor. The modern 
Mongols, according to Pallas, use the 
word in the sense of ‘Teacher,’ and 
apply it to the most venerable or 
learned priest of a community. Among 
the Kirghiz Kazzaks, who profess 
Mahonunedanism, it has come to bear 
the character which Marco Polo more 
or less associates with it, and means a 
mere conjuror or medicine-man ; 
whilst in Western Turkestan it signi- 
fies a ‘ Bard ’ or ‘ Minstrel.’ 

By a farther transfer of meaning, of 
which all the steps are not clear, in 
another direction, under the Mahom- 


* In a note with winch we were favoured hy the 
late Prof. Anton Schiefner, lie expressed douhts 
whether the Bctkslii of the Tibetans and Mongols 
was not of early introduction through the Uigurs 
from some other corrupted Sanskrit word, or even 
of prse-huddliistic derivation from an Iranian 
source. We do not find the word in Jaeschke’s 
Tibetan Dictionary. 


medan Emperors of India the word 
bakhsM was applied to an officer high 
in military administration, whose 
office is sometimes rendered ‘ Master 
of the Horse’ (of horse, it is to be 
remembered, the whole substance of 
the army consisted), but whose duties 
sometimes, if not habitually, em- 
braced those of Paymaster-General, 
as well as, in a manner, of comman- 
der-in-chief, or chief of the stafl:. 
More properly perhaps this was the 
position of the Mir Bahhshi^ who had 
other bahhslm under him. Bakhslils 
in military command continued in the 
armies of the Mahrattas, of Hyder 
AH, and of other native powers. 
But both the Persian spelling and 
the modern connexion of the title with 
;pay indicate a probabHity that some 
confusion of association had arisen 
between the old Tartar title and the 
Pers. ‘portion,’ ‘to 

give,’ baJchshlsJi, ‘ payment.’ In the 
early days of the Council of Port 
William we find the title Bnxee 
applied to a European Civil officer, 
through whom all pa3rments were 
made (see Long and Seion-Karr, 
passim). This is obsolete, but the word 
IS stiU in the Anglo-Indian Army the 
recognised designation of a Baymaster. 

This is the best known existing use 
of the word. But under some Native 
Governments it is still the designation 
of a high officer of state. And accord- 
ing to the Calcutta Glossary it has been 
used in the N. W. P. for ‘ a collector 
of a house-tax’ (?) and the like ; in 
Bengal for ‘ a superintendent of peons ’ ; 
in Mysore for ‘ a treasurer,’ &c. — See 
an interesting note on this word in 
Quatremere, H. des Mongols, 184 seqq . ; 
also see Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 61, 
note. 

1298. “There is another marvel per- 
formed by those Bacsi, of whom I have been 
si^eaking as knowing so many enchant- 
ments. . . . ” — Marco Polo, Bk. I. ch. 61. 

c. 1300. “Although there are many 
Bakhshis, Chinese, Indian and others, 
those of Tibet are most esteemed.” — Bashid- 
uddin, quoted by D^Ohsson, ii. 370. 

c. 1300. “Et sciendum, quod Tartar 
quosdam homines super omnes de mundo 
honorant : boxitas, scilicet quosdam ponti- 
fices ydclorum.” — BAcoldu^ de Montec7*'uciSg 
in Peregrinatores IV,, p. 117- 

C. 1308. ' ‘ Tavra yap Kovt^c /* tt a 1 1 9 ktra-v^KOiv 
Trpbj /3acriA.€ot TrpwTOS Se tu>v tepop-ayoiv, 

TOWJ/op-a toOto efeAArjvt^erat.” — Cfcorg. Pachy-' 
meres de Andronico Palaeologo, Lib. viii. 
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The last part of the name of this Kutzi- 
mpaxis, 'the first of the sacred magi,’ 
appears to be Bakhshi ; the whole loerhaiis 
to be ^/ioya-BakhsM, or Kuchin Bakhshi. 

1420. “ In this city of Kamcheu there is 

an idol temple 500 cubits square. In the 
middle is an idol lying at length, which 
measures 50 2 :)aces. . . . Behind this image 
. , . figures of Bakshis as large as life. . . ” 
— Shah Itukh^s Mission to China, in Cathay, 
i. cciii. 

1615. “Then I moved him for his favor 
for an English Factory to be Kesidentinthe 
Towne, which hee willingly granted, and 
gave i^resent order to the Buxy, to draw a 
Mrma both for their comming vp, and for 
their residence.” — Sir T, Roe, in Purchas, 
i. 541. 

c. 1660. “ . . . obliged me to take^ a 

Salary from the Grand Mogpl in the quality 
of a Phisitian, and a little after from 
JDanechmend-Kan, the most knowing man 
of Asia, who had been Bakohis, or Great 
Master of the Horse.”— (Eng. Tr.), 
p. 2. 

1701. “The friendship of the Buxie is 
not so much desired for the post he is now 
in, but that he is of a very good family, and 
has many relations near the King.” — In 
Wheeler, i. 378, 

1706-7. “ So the Emperor api^ointed a 

nobleman to act as the bakshi of K^ 
Bakhsh, and to him he intrusted the Prince, 
with instructions to take care of him. The 
bakshi was Sultan Hasan, otherwise called 
Mir Malang.” — Doivson's Elliot, vii. 385. 

1711. “ To hi.s Excellency Zulfikar Khan 
Bahadur, Nurzerat Sing (JN'asrat-Jang?), 
Backshee of the whole Emipire.” — Address 
of a Letter from President and Council of 
Poit St. George, ibid. ii. 160. 

1712. “ Chan Djehaan . . . first Baksi 
general, or Muster-Master of the horse- 
men.” — Valentijn, iv. (Suratte), 295. 

1753. “The Buxey acquaints the Board 
he has been using his endeavours to get 
sundry artificers for theNegrais.” — In Long, 
43. 

1756. Barth. Plaisted represents the bad 
treatment he had met with for “strictly 
adhering to his duty during the Buxy-ship of 
Messrs. Bellamy and Kempe;” and “the 
abuses in the post of Buxy.” — Letter to the 
Hon. the Court of JDirectoo^s, djc., p. 3. 

1763. ' ‘ The buxey or general of the army, 
at the head of a select body, closed the pro- 
cession.” — Orme, i. 26 (reprint). 

1793. “The hukshey allowed it would 
be prudent in the Sultan not to hazard the 
event.” — Lironn, 50. 

1804. “A buckshee and a body of horse 
belonging to this same man were opposed to 
me in the action of the 6th ; whom I dare- 
say that I shall have the pleasure of meeting 
shortly, at the Peshwah’s durbar.” — Wel- 
lington, iii. 80. 

1811. “ There api)ear to have been dif- 
ferent descriptions of Buktshies (in Tippoo’s 


service). The Buktshies of Kushoons were 
a sort of commissaries and paymasters, and 
were subordinate to the si_pahddr, if not to 
the BesA-ladar, or commandant of a batta- 
lion. The Meer Buktshy, hov^ever. took 
rank of the Sipalid^r. The Buktshies 
of the Bhsham and Jyshe were, I believe, the 
stmerior officers of these corps respectively.” 
— Note to Tippods Letters, 165. 

1823. “In the Mahratta armies the 
prince is deemed the Sirdar or Commander ; 
next to him is the Bukshee or Paymaster, 
who is vested with the principal charge and 
responsibility, and is considered accountable 
for all military expenses and disburse- 
ments.” — Malcolm, Central India, i. 534. 

1861. “ To the best of my memory he was 
accused of having done his best to urge the 
peo]jle of Bhar to rise against our Govern- 
ment, and several of the witnesses deposed 
to this effect ; amongst these the Bukshi.” — 
Memo, on Dhar, by Major McMidlen. 

1872. “Before the depositions were taken 
down, the gomasta of the planter drew 
aside the Bakshi, who is a police-officer 
next to the darogdi.” — Govinda Samanta, 
ii. 235. 

Biixerry, s. A matchlock-man ; 
aiiparentlyused in much the same sense 
as burkundauze, q.v. Now obsolete. 
The oiigin is obscure. Buxo is in Port, a 
gun-barrel (Germ. Buclise) ; wliich 
suggests ^omo possible word huxeiro. 
There is lioweTor none such in Blu- 
teau, who has on the other hand, 
“ Bufgeros, an Indian term, artillery- 
men, &c.,’* and quotes from Hist. 
Orient, iii. 7 : '‘^BiUgeri sunt hi qui 
quinque tormentis praoficiuntur.” 
This does not throw light. Bajjar, 
‘thunderbolt,’ may have given vogue 
to a word in analogy to Pers, harhan^ 
ddz, “ hghtning-darter, ” but we find 
no such word. 

1748. “We received a letter from . . . 
Council at Cossimbazar . . . advising of 
theii’ having sent Ensign McKion with all 
the Military that were able to travel, 150 
buxerries, 4 field pieces, and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition to Cutway.” — ^In Long, 
p. 1. 

1755. “ Agreed, w'e despatch Lieutenant 

J ohn Harding of a command of soldiers 25 
Buxerries in order to clear these boats 
stopped in their way to this place.” — In 
Long, 55. 

1761. “The 5th they made their last 
effort with all the Sepoys and Buxerries 
they could assemble. ” — In Long, 254. 

„ “The number of Buxerries or 
matchlockmen was therefore augmented to 
1500.” — Orme (reprint), ii. 59. 

„ “ In a few minutes they killed 6 

buxerries.” — Ibid., 65 ; see also 279. 

1788. “ Buxerries— Foot soldiers, whose 
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common arms are swords and targets or 
spears. They are generally employed to 
escort goods or treasure. ” — Indian Vocahu- 
lary (Stockdale). 

1850. “Another point to which Clive 
turned his attention . . . was the organi- 
sation of an efficient native regular force. . . 
Hitherto the native trooiDs employed at Cal- 
cutta . . . designated Buxarries ^vere no- 
thing more than Burkanddi, armed and 
equipped in the usual native manner.” — 
Broome^ Hist, of the Rise and Progress of the 
Bengal Army, i. 92. 

Byde or Bede Horse (?) A note 
by Kirkpatrick to the passage below 
from Tippoo’s Letters says Byde 
Horse are “the same as Pinddrehs, 
Booties, and Kuzzdhs (see Pindarree, 
Lootee, and Cossack). In the life 
of Hyder Ali by Hussain ’Ali 
Khan Kirmani, tr. by Miles, we read 
that Hyder’s Knzzaks were under the 
command of “Ghazi Khan Bede.” 
But whether this leader was called so 
from leading the “Bede” Horse, or 
gave his name to them, does not 
appear. Miles has the highly intelli- 
gent note : * Bede is another name for 
(Kuzzak) : Kirkpatrick supposed the 
word Bede meant infantry, which, I 
believe, it does not” (p. 36). The 
quotation from the Life of Tippoo 
seems to indicate that it was the name 
of a caste. And we find in Slierring^s 
Hindu Tribes and Castes, among those 
of Mysore, mention of the Bedar as a 
tribe, probably of huntsmen, dark, 
tall, and warlike. formerly many 
were employed as soldiers, and served 
in Hyder’ s wars (iii. 153, see also the 
same tribe in the S. Mahratta country, 
ii. 321). Assuming -ar to be a plural 
sign, we have here probably the 
“Bedes” who gave name to these 
plundering horse. 

1758. “ . . . The Cavalry of the Bao 
. , . received such a defeat from Hydur’s 
Bedes or Kuzzaks that they fled and never 
looked behind them until they arrived at 
Goori Bundar.” — Hist of Hydur Haik, 

p. 120. 

1785. “Byde Horse, out of employ, have 
committed great excesses and depredations 
in the Sircar’s dominions.” — Betters of 
Tippoo Sultan, 6. 

1802. “The Kakur and Chapao horse 
. . . (Although these are included in the 
Bede tribe, tliey carry off the palm even 
from them in the arts of robbery) . . . ” — 
H. of Tipijb by Hussein Ali Khan Kirmani, 
tr. by Miles, p. 76. 


c. 

Cabaya, s. This word, though of 
Asiatic origin, was perhaps introduced 
into India by the Portuguese, whose 
writers of the 1 6th century apply it to 
the^ surcoat or long tunic of muslin, 
which is one of the most common 
native garments of the better classes 
in India. The word seems to be one of 
those which the Portuguese had re- 
ceived in older times from the Arabic 
{kala, ‘ a vesture ’). Prom Dozy’s 
remarks this would seem in Barbary 
to take the form kabCtya. 'V\niether 
from Arabic or from Portuguese, 
the word has been introduced into 
the Malay countries, and is in 
common use in Java for the light 
cotton surcoat worn by Euro- 
peans, both ladies and gentlemen, 
in dishabille. The word is not 
now used in India Proper, unless by 
the Portuguese. But it has become 
familiar in Dutch, from its use in 
Java. 

c. 1540. “There was in her an Embas- 
sador who had brought Hidalcan, a very 
rich Cabaya . . , which he would not 
accept of, for that thereby he would not 
acknowledge himself subject to the Turk. ” — 
Cogan’s Pinto, pp. 10-11. 

1552. “ . . .he ordered him then to 

bestow a cabaya.” — Castanheda, iv. 438. 
See also Stanley’s Correa, 132. 

1554. “ And moreover there are given to 

these Kings (Malabar Bajas) when they 
come to receive these allowances, to each of 
them a cabaya of silk, or of scarlet, of 4 
cubits, and a cap or two, and two sheath- 
knives.” — S. Botelho, Tomho, 26. 

1572. 

“ Luzern da fina purimra as cabayas, 
Lustram os p)annos da tecida seda.” 

Canioes, ii, 93. 

“ Cabaya de damasco rico e dino 
Da Tyria cor, entre elles estimada.” 

Ibid., 95. 

In these two passages Burton translates 
caftan. 

1585. “ The King is apparelled with a 

Cabie made like a shirt tied with strings on 
one side.”— 7?. Fitch, in Hakl,, ii. 386. 

1598. “ They wear sometimes when they 

go abroad a thinne cotton linnen gowne 
called Cabaia. . . . ” — Lmschoten, 70. 

c. 1610. “ Cette jaquetteou soutane, qu’ils 
appellent Libasse ou Cabaye, est de toile de 
Cotton fort flne et blanche, qui leur va 
jusqu’aux talons.”— de la Val., i. 
265. 

1645. “ Vne Cabaye qui est vne sorte de 

vestement comme vne large soutane cou- 
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verteparle devant, k manches f ort larges.” 
— Cardim, Mel, de la Prov, du Ja'pon, 56. 

1689. “ It is a distinction between the 

3Ioors and Bannians, the Moors tie their 
O aba’s always on the Kight side, and the 
Bannians on the left. . . — Ovington, 314. 

This distinction is still true. 

1860. “ I afterwards understood that the 
dress they were wearing was a sort of native 
garment, which there in the country they 
call sarong or kabaai, but I found it very 
unbecoming.”^ — Max Havelaar^ 43. 

1878. “Over all this is worn (by Malay 
women) a long loose dressing-gown style of 
garment called the kabaya. This robe falls 
to the middle of the leg, and is fastened 
down the front with circular brooches.” — 
McNair, Perak, &c,, 151. 

Cabob, s. Ar.-H. "kabab. This word 
is used in Anglo-Indian households 
generically for roast meat. But speci- 
fically it is applied to the dish des- 
cribed in the quotations from Bryer 
and Ovington. 

1673. “Cabob is Bostnieat on Skewers, 
cut in little round pieces no bigger than a 
Sixpence, and Ginger and Garlick iDut be- 
tween each.” — Fryer ^ 404. 

1689. “ Cabob, that is Beef or Mutton cut 
in small pieces, sprinkled with salt and pep- 
per, and dipt with Oil and Garlick, which 
nave been mixt together in a dish, and fiien 
roasted on a Spit, with sweet Herbs put be- 
tween and stuff in them, and basted with 
Oil and Garlick all the while.” — Ovington, 
397. 

1814. “ I often partook with my Arabs of 
a dish cominon in Arabia called Kabob or 
Kab-ab, which is meat cut into small pieces 
and placed on thin skewers, alternately be- 
tween slices of onion and green ginger, sea- 
soned with pepper, salt, and Kian, fried in 
ghee, to be ate with rice and dhoU. ” — Forbes, 
Or. Mem, ii. 480. 

Oabook, s. This is the Ceylon term 
for the substance called in India late- 
rite (q*v.), and in Madras by the native 
name moorum (q.v.). The word is 
perhaps the Port, cahouco or cavouco, ‘ a 
quarry.’ It is not in Singh. Diction- 
aries. 

1834. “ The houses are built with cab o ok, 
and neatly whitewashed with chunam.” — 
Chitty, Ceylon Gazetteer, 75. 

1860. “A peculiarity which is one of the 
first to strike a stranger who lands at Galle 
or Colombo is the bright red colour of the 
and roads . . . and the ubiquity of 
the line red dust which penetrates every 
crevice and imparts its own tint to every neo-- 
lected article. Natives resident in these 
localities are easily recognizable elsewhere 


'' There is some mistake here, sarong (q.v.) and 
7c’atai/a are quite distinct. 


by the general hue of their dress. This is 
occasioned by the prevalence ... of later%te, 
or, as the Singhalese call it, of cabook.” — 
TennenGs Ceylon, i. 17. 

Cahul, Caubool, &c., n.p. This 
{KabaV) of the chief city of N. 
Afghanistan, now so familiar, is perhaps 
traceable in Ptolemy, who gives in 
that same region a people called 
Ka^oXlrai, and a city called Kd^ovpa, 
though both readings are questioned. 
Perhaps, however, one or both may he 
corroborated by the vdp^os ’Ka^aXirrj of 
the Periplus. "The accent of Kabul is 
most distinctly on the first and long 
syllable, but English mouths are very 
perverse in error here. Moore accents 
the last syllable : 

“. . . pomegranates full 
Of melting sweetness, and the pears 
And sunniest apples that Cauhul 
In all its thousand gardens bears.” 

Light of the Harem, 

Mr. Arnold does likewise in SoJirah 
and Biistam : 

“ But as^ a troop of j)edlars from Cabool, 
Cross ‘ underneath the Indian Cau- 
casus. . .” 

It was told characteristically of the 
late Lord^Ellenborough that, after his 
arrival in India, though for months he 
heard the name correctly spoken by 
his councillors and his staff, he per- 
sisted in calling it Cabool till he met 
Dost Mahommed Khan. After the 
interview the Grovernor-General an- 
nounced as a new discovery, from the 
Amir’s pronunciation, that GdhiU was 
the correct form. 

1552. Barros calls it “a Oidade Cabol, 
Metropoli dos Mogoles.” — IV. vi. 1, 

1856. 

“Ah Cabul ! word of woe and bitter shame; 

Where proud old England’s flag, disho- 
noured, sank 

Beneath the Crescent ; and the butcher 
knives 

Beat down like reeds the bayonets that 
had flashed 

Erom_ Plassey on to snow-capt Caucasus, 

In triumph through a hundred years of 
war.” 

The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

Caconli, s. This occurs in the App. 
to the Jov/rnal 6) Antoine Q-alla/nd, at 
Constantinople in 1673 : “Dragmes de 
CacOTili, drogue qu’on use dans le Ca- 
hue,” i-e. in coffee (ii. 206). This is 
Pers. Arab, hdkula for Cardamom, as 
in the quotation from Garcia. We 
may remark that Hakula was a place 
somewhere on the Giilf of Siam, famous 
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for its fine aloes- wood (see Ihn Batuta, 
iv. 240-244). And a bastard kind of 
Cardamom appears to be exported from 
Siam, Aonomum axbnthoides^ Wal. 

1563. “O. Avicena gives a chapter on the 
caculla, dividing it into the bigger and the 
less .... calling one of them cacolld queh%r, 
and the other cacolld cegue)', which is as 
much as to say greater cardamom and smaller 
cardamom,^'' — Garcia Be 0. f. 47 v. 

Caddy, s., i, e., teacaddy. THs is 
possibly, as Crawfnrd suggests, from 
Catty, q.v., and may have been ori- 
ginally applied to a small box contain- 
ing a catty or two of tea. 

The suggestion is confirmed by this 
advertisement : 

1792. “ By R. Henderson ... A Quan- 
tity of Tea in Quarter Chests and Caddies, 
imported last season. . .” — Madras Courier, 
Dec. 2. 

Cadet, s. (Hrom Prov. capdet, and 
Dow Lat. capitettum, Skeat). This 
word is of course by no means ex- 
clusively Anglo-Indian, but it was 
in exceptionally common and familiar 
use in India, as all young officers ap- 
pointed to the Indian army went out 
to that country as cadets, and were 
only promoted to ensigncies and posted 
to regiments after their arrival, — 
in olden days sometimes a considerable 
time after their arrival. In those days 
there was a building in Port William 
known as the ‘ Cadet Barrack ; ’ and 
for some time early in this century the 
cadets after their arrival were sent to a 
sort of college at Baraset ; a system 
which led to no good, and was speedily 
abolished. 

1763. “We should very gladly comply 
with your request for sending you young 
persons to be brought up as assistants in 
the Engineering branch, but as we find it 
extremely difficult to procure such, you will 
do well to employ any who have a talent 
that way among the cadets or others.” — 
Com'fs Letter, in Long, 290. 

1769. “Upon our leaving England, the 
cadets and writers used the great cabin pro- 
miscuously ; but finding they were trouble- 
some and quarrelsome, we brought a Bill 
into the house for their ejectment.” — Life of 
Lord Teigwmouth, i. 15. 

1781. “The Cadets of the end of the 
years 1771 and beginning of 1772 served in 
the country four years as Cadets and 
carried the musket all the time.” — Letter 
in Hichy^s Bengal Gazette, Sept. 29th. 

Cadjan, s. Jav. and Malay kdjdng, 
meaning ‘palm-leaves,’ especially those 
of the nipa ((l*vO palm, dressed for 


thatching or matting. Pavre’s Diet, 
renders the word feuilles entrelacees. It 
has been introduced by foreigners into 
S. and W. India, where it is used in 
two senses : 

a. Coco-palm leaves matted, the 
common substitute for thatch in S. 
India. 


1673. “. . . Flags especially in their Villages 
(by them called Cajans, being Co-coe-tree 
branches) upheld with some few sticks, 
supplying both Sides and Coverings to their 
Cottages.” — Fryer, 17. 

In his Explanatory Index, Pryer 
gives ‘ Cajan, a Bough of a Toddy- 
tree.’ 


c. 1680. “Ex iis (foliis) quoque rudiores 
mattae, Cadjan^ vocatae, conficiuntur, qui- 
bus aedium muri et navium orae, quum fru- 
mentum aliquod in iis deponere velimus, 
obteguntur.” — Rumphius, i. 71. 

1727. “ We travelled 8 or 10 miles before 
we came to his (the Cananore Raja’s) Palace, 
which was built with Twigs, and covered 
with Cadjans or Cocoa-nut Tree Leaves 
woven together.” — A. Ham. i. 296. 


1809. “The lower classes (at Bombay) 
content themselves with small huts, mostly 
of clay, and roofed with cadjan .” — Maria 
Goxvham, 4. 


1860. “Houses are timbered with its wood, 
and roofed with its plaited fronds, which, 
under the name of ca^'ans, are likewise 
employed for constructing partitions and 
fences .” — Tennenfs Ceylon, ii. 126. 


b. A strip of fan-palm leaf, i. e,, 
either of the talipot (q.v.) or of the 
palmyra, prepared for writing on; 
and so a document written on such a 
strip. 

1707. “ The officer at the Bridge Gate 
bringing in this morning to the Governor a 
Cajan letter that he found hung upon a post 
near the Gate, which when translated seemed 
to be from a body of the Right Hand Caste.’ 
— In Wheeler, ii. 78. 


1716 . ‘ ‘ The President acquaints the Board 
that he has intercepted a villainous letter or 
Cajan.” — In Wheeler, ii. 231. 

1839. “ AtRajahmundry . . . the people 
used to sit in our reading room for hours, 
copying our books on their own little cad- 
jan leaves .” — Letters from Madras, 275. 


Gael, n. p. Properly Edyal (mean- 
ing ‘ lagoon ’ or ‘ backwater ’). Once 
a famous port near the extreme south 
of India, at the mouth of the Tamra- 
parni R., in the Gulf of Manaar, and 
on the coast of Tinnevelly, now long 
abandoned. Two or three miles higher 
up the river lies the site of Korkai or 
Kolkai, the KoX^ot efinopiov of the 
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Greeks, each port in succession hav- 
ing been destroyed by the retirement 
of the sea. Tutikorin, six miles N., 
may be considered the modern and 
humbler representative of those ancient 
marts. 

1298. “ Gail is a great and noble city. ..It 
is at this city that all the ships touch that 
come from the west . ” — Marco Polo, Bk. ‘ 
hi. ch, 21. 

1442. ‘ ‘ The Coast, which includes Cali- 
cut with some neighbouring ports, and 
which extends as far as Kabel (read Kayel) 
a place situated opposite the Island of 
Serendib- ” Abdurrazzah^ in India in. the , 
XVth Cent., 19. 

1444. ‘ ‘ Ultra eas urbs est Cahila, qui 
locus margaritas producit. ” — Conti in Pog~ 
(jitis, Be Yar. Fortwnae. 

1498. “ Another Kingdom, Caell, which 
has a Moorish King, whilst the people are 
Christian. It is ten days from Calecut by 
sea here there be many pearls.” — Roteiro 
de V. da Gama, 108. 

1514. “Passando oltre al Cavo Comedi 
(C. Comorin), sono gentili; e intra esso e 
Gael ^ dove si pesca le perle.” — Giov. da 
Envpoli, 79, 

1516. “ Further along the coast is a city 
called Gael, which also belongs to the King 
of Coulara, peopled by Moors and Gentoos, 
great traders. It has a good harbour, 
whither come many ships of Malabar ; 
others of Charamandel and Benguala.” — 
Barbosa, in Lisbon Coll. 357-8. 

Gaffer, Cafire, Coffree, &q.., n.p. 
The word is properly the Arabic Kafir. 
pi. Kofra, ‘ an infidel, an unbeliever in 
Islam.’ As the Arabs ap)plied this to 
Pagan negroes, among others, the Por- 
tuguese at an early date took it up in 
this sense, and om* countrymen from 
them._ A further appropriation in one 
duection has since made the name 
specifically that of the hlack tribes of 
South Africa, whom we novr call, or 
till recently did call, Caffres. 

It was also applied in the Philippine 
Islands to the Papuas of K. Guinea, 
and the Alfm’as of the hloluccas, 
brought into the slave-market. 

In another direction the word has 
become a quasi-proper name of the 
(more or less) fair, and non-Mahom- 
medan, tribes of ECindu-Kush, some- 
times called more specifically the Siah- 
posh or ‘ black-rohed ’ (I g-fir g 

The term is often applied malevo- 
lently by Mahommedans to Christians, 
and this is probably the origin of a 
mistake pervading^ some of the early 
Portuguese narratives, especially the 
Boteiro of Yasco da Gama, which de- 


scribes many of the Hindu and Indo- 
Chinese States as being Christian.* 

c. 1470. ‘ * The sea is infested with pirates, 
all of whom are Kofars, neither Christians 
nor Mussulmans ; they pray to stone idols, 
and know not Christ.” — Athan. Kikitin, in 
India in the XVth Cent., ]D. 11. 

1552. . he learned that the whole people 
of the Island of S. Lourengo . . were black 
Gafres with curly hair like those of Mozam- 
bique.” — Barros, II. i. 1. 

1563. “In the year 1484 there came to 
Portugal the King of Benin, a GafEre by 
nation, and lie became a Christian. 
Stanleys Correa, p. 8. 

1572. 

“ Verao os Gafres asperos e avaros 
Tirar a linda dama seus vestidos.” 

Camdes, v, 47. 

By Burton : 

“ shall see the Caffres, greedy race and fere 
“strip the fair Ladye of her raiment torn.” 

1582. “These men are called Gafres and 
are Gentiles.” — Castaneda (by N.L.) f. 42 6, 

c. 1610. “ II estoit fils d’vn Cafre d’Ethi- 
opie, et d’vne femme de ces isles, ce qu’on 
appelle Mulastre.” — Pyrardde la Val, i. 220. 

1614. “That knave Simon the Caffro, not 
what the writer took him for — he is a knave, 
and better lost than found.” — Saimbw'v, i. 
356. 

1653. “. . . toy mesme qui i)as,se pour vn 
Kiaffer, ou homme sans Dieu, j)armi les 
Mausulmans.” — De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, 
810 (ed. 1657). 

1673. “They show their Greatness by 
their number of Sumbreeroes and Goiferies, 
whereby it is dangerous to walk late.” — 
Fryer, 74, 

„ ^ “ Beggars of the Musslemen Cast, 

that if they see a Christian in good Clothes 
. . . are presently upon their Punctilios with 
God Almighty, and interrogate him, Why 
he suffers him to go afoot and in Bags, and 
this Coffery (Unbeliever) to vaunt it thus?” — > 
F'i'yer, 91. 

1759. “ Blacks, whites, Cofl&ies, and even 
the natives of the country (Pegu) have not 
been exempted, but al! universally have 
been subject to intermittent Fevers and 
Fluxes ” (at Negrais). — In Dalrymple, Or. 
Sep. L 124. 

,, Among expenses of the Council at 
Calcutta in entertaining the Nabob we find 
“Purchasing a Coffre Boy, Bs. 500.” — In 
Long, 194. 

1781. “ iTo be Sold by Private Sale. Two 
Cofhee Boys, who can play remarkably 
well on the French Horn, about 18 Years of 
Age : belonging to a Portuguese Paddrie 
lately deceased. For particulars enquire of 
the Vicar of the Portuguese Church, Cal- 


’ Thus : “ Chomandarla (i.e. Coromandel) he de 
Chnstaoos e o rey Christaoo.” So also Gey lam 
Camatarra, Melegua (Malacca), Pegiio, etc,, are all 
described as Christian states with Christian kings. 
Also the so-called Indian Christians who came on 
board Da Gama at Melinde, seem to have been 
Hindu banians. 
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cutta, March 17th, 1781.” — The India Ga- 
zette or Pvhlie Advertise!', No. 19. 

1781. “E,un away from his Master, a 
good-looldng Ooffree Boy, about 20 years 
old, and about Q feet 7 inches in height, . . . 
When he %oent off he had a high towpieff — 
Ibid., Deer. 2Wi. 

1782. “On Tuesday next will be sold 
three Coffree Boys, two of whom play the 
Brench Horn a three- wheel’d Buggy, and 
a variety of other articles.” — India Gazette, 
June 15th. 

1799. “ He (Tippoo) had given himself out 
as a Champion of the Baith, who was to 
drive the English Caffers out of India.” — 
Letter in lAfe of Sir T. Munro, i. 221. 

1800. “The CaflBce slaves, who had been 
Introduced for the purpose of cultivating 
the lands, rose upon their masters, and 
seizing on the boats belonging to the island, 
effected their escape.” — Sgmes, Embassy to 
Ava, p. 10. 

c. 1866._ 

“And if I were forty years younger, and 
my life before me to choose, 

I wouldn’t be lectured by Kafirs, or 
swindled by fat Hindoos.” 

Sir A. O Lyelh The Old Pindar ee. 

Cafila, s. Arab, hdfila ; a body or 
oonYoy of travellers, ’a caravan (q.v.). 
Also used in the first quotation for a 
sea convoy. 

1552. “Those roads of which we speak 
are the general routes of the Cafilas, which 
are sometimes of 3,000 or 4,000 men ... for 
the country is very perilous because of both 
hill-people and plain-people, who haunt the 
roads to rob travellers.”— ^a7’ro6*, IV. vi. 1. 

1596. “The ships of Chatins (see Chetty) 
of these parts are not to sail along the coast 
of Malavar or to the north excej)t in a caMla, 
that they may come and go more securely, 
and not be cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs. ” — Proclamation of GoaYiceroy 
in Archivio Port. Or., fasc. iii. 661. 

1598. “And thus they write to me that 
in the Custom-House at Ormuz there will 
be this year no revemie whatever, because 
the Cafilas from Persia and Bagora have 
not come thither.” — Archivio Port. Orient. 
fasc. iii. 808. 

1630. “ . . . . Some of the Baiahs .... 
making Outroades lorey on the Caffialoes 
passing by the Way . . — Lord, Banuin's 
Peligion, 81. 

1673. “. . . Time enough before the Caph- 
alas out of the Country come with their 
Wares.” — Fryer, 86. 

1727. ‘ ‘ In Anno 1699, a pretty rich Caffila 
was robbed by a Band of 4 or 5000 villains 
. . . which struck Terror on all that had 
commerce at Tattaf^ — A. Ham. i. 116. 

1867. “ It was a curious si^ht to see, as 
was seen in those days, a carriage enter one 
of the northern gates of Palermo preceded 
and followed by a large convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Kafila, 


that would have been more in place in the 
opening chapters of one of J ames’s romances 
than in the latter half of the 19th century. ” 
— Quarterly Review, Jan., 101-102. 

Cafiristan, n.p. Pors. Kdfiristdn, 
the county of Kafirs, i. e., of the pagan 
tribes of Hindu Kush noticed in the 
article Caffer. 

c. 1514. “ In Chegh^nserai there are 
neither grapes nor vineyards ; but they 
bring ^the wines down the river from Ka- 
feristan. So i^re valent is the use of wine 
among them that every Kafer has a khig, 
or leathern bottle of wine about his neck ; 
they drink wine instead of water.” — 
Autohiog. of JBaher, p. 144. 

1603. “. . . I’hey fell in with a certain 
pilgrim and devotee, from whom they 
learned that at a distance of 30 days’ jour- 
ney there was a city called Capperstam, 
into which no Mahomedan was allowed to 
enter . . .” — Journey of Bened. Goes, in Ca- 
thay, &c., ii. 554. 

Caique, s. The small skiff used at 
Constantinople, Turkish hmk. Is it 
by an accident, or by aradical connexion 
through Turkish tribes on the Arctic 
shores of Siberia, that the G-reenlander’s 
hayah is so closely identical ? 

Cajau, s. This is a name given by 
Sprengel ( Oaf anus indicus, and by Lin- 
iasmB{Cyti8US cay an), to the leguminous 
sluub which gives dhall fq.v). A 
kindred plant has been called Dolichos 
catjang, Willdenow. We do not know 
the origin of this name. The Cajan 
was introduced to America by the slave- 
traders from Africa. De Candolle finds 
it impossible to say whether its native 
region is India or Africa. See Dhall 
and Calavance. 

Cajeput, s. The name of a fra- 
grant essential oil produced especially 
in Celebes and the neighbouring 
island of Bouro. A large quantity is 
exported from Singapore and Bata- 
via. It is used most frequently as an 
external application, but also inter- 
nally, especially (of late) in cases of 
cholera. The name is taken from the 
lAjAariKayu-puti, i.e., ‘Lignum album.’ 
Pilet (see p. 140) gives six different 
trees as producing the oil, which is de- 
rived from the distillation of the leaves. 
The chief of these trees is Melaleuca 
leucadendron, L., a tree diffused from 
the Malay Peninsula to N. S. Wales. 
The drug and tree were first described 
by Humphius, who died 1693. (See 
Hanhury and Flilchiger, 247.) 
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Caksen, s. TMs is Sea Hind, for 
Goxioain (RoehiccTc). 

CalaltLZ, s. A kind of swift rowing 
vessel often mentioned by tbe Portu- 
guese writers as used in tke Indian Ar- 
chipelago. We do not know the etymo- 
logy, nor tke exact character of the 
craft. 

1525. “4 great Jancharas, and 6 calaluzes 
and nianchuas which row very fast.” — I/eni- 
hrancciy 8. 

1539. “ The King (of Achin) set forward 
with the greatest possible despatch, a great 
armament of 200 rowing vessels, of which 
the greater part were lancharas^ joawas, 
and calaluzes, besides 15 high-sided junks.” 
— F. M. Pinto, cap. xxxii. 

1552, ‘ ‘ The King of Siam .... ordered 
to be built a fleet of some 200 sail, almost 
all lancharas and calaluzes, which are row- 
ing-vessels.” — Barros, II. vi. 1. 

1613. “And having embarked with some 
companions in a caleluz or rowing vessel . 

— Crodinho de Evedia, f. 51. 

Calamander W ood, s. A bea utiful 
kind of rose-wood got from a Oeylon 
tree {Diospyros qicaesita), Tennent re- 
gards the name as a Dutch cor- 
ruption of Coromandel wood (i. 118), 
and Drury, we see, calls one of the 
ebony-trees (D. mdanoxylon) **Coro- 
mandel-ebon^^” Porbes Watson gives 
as Singhalese names of the wood Calu- 
onidiriya, Kalumederiye, &c., and the 
term Kalu~madiriya is given with this 
meaning in Clough’s Singh. Diet. ; still, 
in absence of further information, it 
may remain doubtful if this be not a 
borrowed word. It may be worth while 
to observe that, according to Tavernier, 
the “ painted calicoes ” or “ chites ” of 
Masulipatam were called “ Galmendar, 
that is to say, done with a pencil” 
{Kalam-ddr?), and possibly this ap- 
pellation may have been given by 
traders to a delicately veined wood. 

1813. ‘ ‘ Calamiuder wood ” appears among 
Ceylon products in Milburn, i. 345. 

1825, “A great deal of the furniture in 
Ceylon is made of ebony, as well as of the 
Calamander tree .... which is become 
scarce from the improvident use formerly 
made of it.” — Hehe)^ (1844) ii. 161. 

1834. “The forests in the neighbourhood 
afford timber of every kind (Calamander 
excepted).” — Chitty, Ceylon Gazetteer, 198. 

CalambaC; s. The fi.nest kind of 
aloes-wood. Crawfurd gives the word 
as J avanese, halawibak, but it perhaps 
came with the article from Champa 


1510. “There are three sorts of aloes- 
wood. The first and most perfect sort is 
called Calampat.” — Varthema, 235. 

1516. “ . . It must be said that the very 
fine calemhuco and the other eagle- wood is 
worth at Calicut 1000 maravedis the pound.” 
— Barbosa, 204. 

1539. “ This Embassador, that was Bro- 
ther-in-law to the King of the Batas , . . 
brought him a rich Present of Wood of 
Aloes, Calamhaa, and 5 quintals of Benja- 
mon in flowers. ” — F. M. Pinto, in Cogan’s 
tr. p. 15 (orig. cap. xiii.). 

1551. (Campar, in Sumatra) “has nothing 
but forests which yield aloeswood, called in 
India Galamhuco.” — Castanheda, quoted by 
Crawfurd, Des. Die. 7. 

1552. “Past this kingdom of Camboja 
begins the -other Kingdom called Campa 
(Champa), in the mountains of which grows 
the genuine aloes-wood, which the Moors of 
those parts call Calamhuc.” — Barros, I. 
ix. 1. 

1613. “And the Calamba is the most fra- 
grant medulla of the said tree.” — Godinho de 
Eredia, f. 15 v. 

1618. “We opened the ij chistes which 
came from Syam with callamback and silk, 
and waid it out.”— C oc/js’s Diary, ii. 51. 

See Eagle-wood and Aloes. 


Calaya-nce, s. A kind of bean; acc. 
to the quotation from Osbeck, Doliclios 
sinensis. The word was once common 
in English use, but seems forgotten, 
unless still used at sea. Sir Joseph 
Hooker writes: “When I was in the 
Navy haricot beans were in constant 
use as a substitute for potatoes, and, in 
Brazil and elsewhere, were called Cala- 
vances. I do not remember whether 
they were the seed of Phaseolus lunatus 
or vulgaris, or of Dolichos sinensis, alias 
Catfang (see Cajan).” The word comes 
from the Span, garhanzos, which De 
Candolle mentions as Castilian for ‘ pois 
cMchef or^ Gic&r arietinum, and as 
used also in Basque under the foim 
garbanizua. 


1620. “..from hence they make their 
provition in aboundance, viz. beefe and 
porke. . . . garvances, or small peaze or 
beanes . . . — Cockfs Diary, ii. 311. 

c. 1630. “ . . In their Canoos brought us 
. . . green pepper, caravance, Buffols, 
Hens, Eggs, and other things.” — Bir T 
Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 350. 

1719. “ I was forc’d to give them an extra- 
ordinary meal every day, either of Farina 
or calavances, which at once made a consi- 
derable consumption of our water and 
nrmg. — Shelvocke^s Voyage, 62. 

1738. “ But garvan^os are prepared in a 
manner, neither do they grow 
soft like other pulse, by boiling. 

ShanFs Travels, ed. 1767, p. 140, 
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1752. . Callvaiises(Z>o?^c7ios sinensis)."*^ 

— Osheclc, i. 304. 

1774. “ When I asked any of the men of 
Dory why they had no grardens of plantains 
and Kalavansas ... I learnt . . . that 
the Haraforas supply them.” — Tooi'est, V. 
to iV. Guinea^ 109. 

1S14. “ His Majesty is authorised to per- 
mit for a limited time by Order in Council, 
the Importation from any Port or Place 
whatever of . . . any Beans called Kidney, 
Prench Beans, Tares, Lentiles, Callivances, 
and all other sorts of Pulse,” — ^Act 54 Geo. 
III. cap. xxxvi. 

Calay, s. Tin; also y., to tin copper 
vessels — H. halcCi harna. The word 
is Ar. TcalcCi^ ‘ tin/ which, according 
to certain Arabic writers wa,s so called 
from a mine in India called hala’. In 
spite of the different initial and ter- 
minal letters, it seems at least possible 
that the place meant was the same that 
the old Arab geographers call Kalali^ 
near which they place mines of tin 
{aLkaMi), and which was certainly 
somewhere about the coast of Malacca, 
possibly, as has been suggested, at 
Kadali,^ or as we write it, Q^uedda 
(q.Y.). 

The tin produce of that region is well 
known. Kalang is mdeed aMo a name 
of tin in Malay, which may have been 
the true origin of the word before us. 
It may be added that the small state of 
Salangor between Malacca and Perak 
was formerly known as Nagri Kalang, 
or the ‘ Tin Country,’ and that the place 
on the coast where the British Resi- 
dent lives is called Klang (see Bird, 
Golden Chersonese, 210, 215). The Por- 
tuguese have the forms calaim and 
cdlin, with the nasal termination so 
frequent in their eastern borrowings. 
Bluteau explains calaim as ‘Tin of 
India, finer than ours.’ The old 
writers seem to have hesitated about 
the identity with tin, and the word 
is confounded in one quotation below 
with Tutenague (q-v.). The Prench 
use calm. In the Persian version of 
the Book of Numbers, ch. xxxi., v. 22, 
kalcCl is used for ‘ tin.’ See on this 
word Quatrem^re in the Journal des 
Bavcms, Dec. 1846. 

c. 920. “Kalab is the focus of the trade 
in aloeswood, in camphor, in sandalwood, 
in ivory, in the lead which is called al- 
Kala’i. . .” — Relation des Voyages, &c. i. 94. 


It may "be obseived, however, that Tcioala in 
Malay incUcates the estuary of a navigable river, 
and denominates many small ports in the Malay 
region. The Kalah of the earlj^ Arabs is probably 
the KwAi ir<5A.ty of Ptolemy’s Tables. 


^_c. 1154. “Thence to the Isles of Dankia- 
lius is reckoned 2 days, and from the latter 
to the Island of Kalah 5. . . . There is in 
this last island an abundant mine of tin (al- 
Kala’i). The metal is very pure and bril- 
liant.” — JSdrisi, by Jauhert, i. 80. 

1552. “ — ^Tin, which the peojDle of the 
country call Calem.” — Castanheda, iii, 213. 

It is mentioned as a staple of Malacca at 
ii. 186. 

1606. “ That all the chalices which were 
neither of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, nor of 
calaim, should be broken up and destroyed.” 
— Gouvea, Synodo, f. 29 h. 

^1610. " They carry (to Hormuz) . . clove, 
cinnamon, pepper, cardamom, ginger, mace, 
nutmeg, sugar, calayn, or tin .” — Relaciones 
de P. Teixeira, 382. 

c. 1610 “ . . money . . not only of gold 
and silver, but also of another metal, which 
is called calin, which is white like tin, but 
harder, purer, and finer, and which is much 
used in the Indies .” — Pyrard de la Val (1679), 
i. 164. 

_ 1613. “ And he also reconnoitred all the 
sites of mines, of gold, silver, mercury, tin 
or calem, andiron and other metals . . — 

Godinho de Eredia, f. 58. 

1646. “ . . . il y a (i.e. in Siam) plusieurs- 
minieres de calain, qui est vn metal metoy- 
en, entre le plomb et Testain.” — Cardim, 
ReL de la Prov. de Japon, 163. 

1726. “ The goods exported hither (from 
Pegu) are . . . Kalin (a metal coming very 
near silver). , .” — Valentijn, v. 128. 

1770. “ They send only one vessel (viz. the 
Dutch to Siam), which transports Javanese 
horses, and is freighted with sugar, spices, 
and linen ; for which they receive in return 
calin, at 70 livres 100 weight .” — Raynal 
(tr. 1777) i. 208. 

1780. “ . . . the port of Quedah ; there is 
a trade for calin or tutenague . . to export 
to different parts of the Indies.” — In Dunn, 
JJ. Directory, 336. 

1794-5. In the Travels to China of the 
younger Deguignes, Calin is mentioned as a 
kind of tin imported into China from Batavia 
and Malacca. — iii. 367. 

Calcutta, ii.p. B. Kalikdta, or 
Kalilmttd, a name of uncertain ety- 
mology. The first mention that we are 
aware of occurs in the Aln-i-Akbari. 

c. 1590. “Kalikata-iya Bakoyawa Bar'bak- 
pur, 3 Mahal. — Ain. (orig.) i. 408. 

1698. ‘ ‘ This avaricious disposition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar . . . the towns of Sootanutty, 
Calcutta, and Goomoioore, with their dis- 
tricts extending about 3 miles along the 
easternbankof the river.” — Orme, repr. ii. 71. 

1702. “The next Morning we passed by 
the English Eactory belonging to the old 
Company, which they call Golgotha, and 
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is a handsome Building, to which they were 
adding stately Warehouses .” — Voyage to 
tlip E. Indies hy Le &ie%r LuilUer^ E. T. 
1715, p. 259. 

1726. “The ships which sail thither (to 

Hugli) first pass by the English Lodge 
in Collecatte, 9 miles (Dutch miles) lower 
down than ours, and after that the French 
one called Chandarnagor . . — Valenttjn, 

V, 162. 

1727. “The Company has a pretty good 
Hospital at Calcutta, where many go in to 
undergo the Penance of Physic,^ but few 
come out to give an Account of its Opera- 
tion. . . One Year I was there, and there 
were reckoned in August about 1200 Eoig- 
Ushi some Militar;;^, some Servants to the 
Company, some private Merchants residing 
in the Town, and some Seamen belong to 
Shipping lying at the Town, and before the 
beginning of January there were 460 Burials 
regi^tred in the Clerk’s Books of Mortality.” 
— A, Ham.t ii. 9 and 6. 

c. 1742. “ I had occasion to stop at the 
city of Fir^shd^nga(Chandernagore), which 
is inhabited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The 
city of Calcutta, which is on the other side 
of the water, and inhabited by a tribe of 
English who have settled there, is much more 
■extensive and thickly populated . .” — Ahdul 
Karim KJidn, in Elliot, viii. 127. 

1782. “Les Anglais pourroient retirer 
aujourd’hui des sommes immenses de I’lnde, j 
s’ils avoient eu I’attention de mieux com- 
poser le conseil suprtoe de Calecuta.”* — 
Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 14. 

Galeefa, s. Ar. Khalifa, the CaHph 
or Yice-gerent, a word which we do 
not introduce here chiefly in its hi^h 
Mahommedan use, but because of its 
quaint apphcation in Anglo-Indian 
households, at least in Upper India, 
to two classes of domestic servants, 
the tailor and the cook. The former 
is always so addressed by his fellow- 
servants {Khalifa-jl! ). 

In South India the cook is called 
Maistry, i. e,, artiste, (see Misteri). 
In Sicily, we may note, he is always 
called Monsu ! an indication of what 
ought to be his nationality. 

The root of the word Khalifa, ac- 
cording to Prof. Sayce, means ‘to 
change,’ and another derivative hhalif, 

‘ exchange or agio,’ is the origin of the 
(xreek koXKv^os (Princ. of Philology, 
2nd ed., 213). 

c. 1253. “ — vindrent marcheant enl’ost 
qui nous distrent et conterent que li roys 
des Tartarins avoit prise la citei de Baudas 
et I’apostole des Sarrazins . . lequel on ap- 
peloit le calife de Baudas. . — Joinville, 

Gxiv. 


’ “ Capitale des etaTalissemeiits anglais dans le 
Bengale. Les Anglais prononceiU et ecrivent 
Golgota ” (!) 


1298. “ Baudas is a great city, which used 
to be the seat of the Calif of all the Saracens 
in the world, just as Rome is the seat of the 
Pope of all the Christians .” — Marco Polo, 
Bk. I. ch 6. 

1552. “ To which the Sheikh replied that 
he was the vassal of the Soldan of Cairo, 
and that without his permission who was 
the sovereign Califa of the Prophet Maha- 
med, he could hold no communication with 
people who so persecuted his followers. . .” 
— Ba'i'^'os, II. i. 2. 

1738. “ Muzeratty, the late Kaleefa, or 
lieutenant of this province, assured me that 
he saw a bone belonging to one of them 
(ancient stone coffins) which was near two 
of their dr ass {i. e. 36 inches) in length.” — 
Skaiv^s Travels in Barhary, ed. 1757, p. 30. 

1747. “As to the house, and the patrimo- 
nial lands, together with the appendages of 
the murdered minister, they were presented 
by the Q,b.alif of the age, that is by the Em- 
peror himself, to his own daughter .” — Beir 
Mutalcherin, iii. 37. 
c. 1760 (?). 

“I hate all Kings and the thrones they sit 
on, 

Erom the King of France to the Caliph 
of Britain.” 

These lines were found among the papers 
of Pr. Charles Edward, and supposed to be 
his. But Lord Stanhope, in the 2nd ed. of 
his Miscellanies, says he finds fthey are 
slightly altered from a poem by Lord 
Rochester. This we cannot find. 

Caleeooiiy Calyoon, s. Pers. ka^ 
liyun, a water-pipe for smoking ; tke 
Persian form of tbe hubble-bubble 
(q.V.)' 

1828. “The elder of the men met to 
smoke their calleoons under the shade.” — 
The Kuzzillash, i. 59. 

Calico, s. Cotton cloth, ordinarily of 
tolerably fine texture. The word ap- 
pears in the 17th century sometimes in 
the form of Calicut, but possibly tbis 
may have been a purism, for calicos or 
callico occurs in English earlier, or at 
least more commonly in early voyages. 
The word may have come to us through 
the French calicot, which, though re- 
taining the t to the eye, does not do so 
to the ear. The quotations sufficiently 
illustrate the use of the word and its 
origin from Calicut. The jfine cotton 
stuSs of Malabar are already men- 
tioned by Marco Polo (ii. 379). Pos- 
sibly they may have been all brought 
from beyond the Ghauts, as’the Malabar 
cotton, ripening* during the rains, is 
not usable, and the cotton stufls now 
used in Malabar all come from Madura 
(see^ Fryer, below ; and Terry under 
Calicut). The Germans, we may note, 
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call tlie turkey Caleciitisclie Halm, 
tkougL. it comes no more from Cali- 
cut tkan it does from Turkey. 

1579. *‘3 great and large Canowes, in 
each whereof were certaine of the ^eatest 
Ijersonages that were about him, attired all 
of them in white Lawne, or cloth of 
Calecut.” — Drake, World Encompassed (Hak. 
Soc.'l 139. 

1591. ‘‘The commodities of the shippes 
that come from Bengala bee . . . fine Cali- 
cut cloth, Pintados, and Bice.” — Barker'' s 
Lancaster in Hak. ii. 592. 

1592. “The calicos were book-calicos, 
calico lannes, broad white calicos, fine 
starched calicos, coarse white calicos, 
browne coarse calicos.”' — Desc. of the Great 
Carrack Madre de Dios, 

1G02. “And at his departure gaue a robe, 
and a Tucke of Calico wrought with Gold.” 
— Lancaster's Voyage in Purchas, i. 153. 

1604. “ It doth also appear by the abbre- 
viate of the Accounts sent home out of the 
Indies, that there remained in the hands of 
the Agent, Master Starkey, 482 fardels of 
Calicos.” — In Middleton's Voyage, Hak. 
Soc. App. iii. 13. 

5 , “I can fit you, gentlemen, with 
fine callicoes too, for doublets ; the only 
sweet fashion now, most delicate and 
courtly : a meek gentle callico, cut upon 
two double affable taffatas ; all most neat, 
feat, and unmatchable.” — Dekkcr^ The Ho- 
nest Whore, Act II. So. v. 

1605. “. . about their loynes they (the 
Javanese) weare a kind of Callico-cluth.” — 
Edm, Scot, ibid. 165. 

1608. ‘ ‘ They esteem not so much of money 
as of Calecut clothes. Pintados, and such 
like stuffs.” — lohn Davis, ibid. 136. 

1012. “Calico copboord claiths, the piece 
. . xls.” — Bates and Valuatiouns, &c. (Scot- 
land) p. 294. 

1616. “Angarezia .... inhabited by 
Moores trading with the Maine, and other 
three Easterns Hands with their Cattell and 
fruits, for Callicoes or other linnen to cover 
them.” — Sir T. Boe, in Purchas. ! 

1627. “ fiCalicce, tela delicata Indica. H. 
Calicdd, dicta k Calecdt, Indiae regions ubi 
conficitur." — Minsheu, 2nd ed., s, v. 

1673. “Staple Commodities are Calicuts, 
white and painted.” — Fryer, 34. 

,, “Calecut for Spice .... and no 
Cloath, though it give the name of Cale- 
cut to all in India, it being the first Port 
from whence they are known to be brought 
into Europe.” — Ibid. 86. 

1707. “ The Governor lays before the 

Council the insolent action of Captain Lea- 
ton, who on Sunday last marched part of 
his company, .over the Company’s Calicoes 
that lay a d 3 ’^eing. ” — ^Minute in 'Wheeler, ii. 48. 

1720. Act 7 Geo. I. cap. vii. “An Act 
to preserve and encourage the woollen 
and silk manufacture of this kingdom, and 
for more effectual enmloying of the Poor, 
by prohibiting the Use and Wear of aU 


printed, painted, stained or dyed Callicoes 
in Apparel, Houshold Stuff, Furniture, or 

othermse.” Stat. at Large, v. 229. 

1812. 

“Lilce Iris’ bowdown darts the painted clue. 
Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, 

and blue. 

Old calico, torn silk, and muslin new.” 

Rejected Addresses (“ Crabbe ”). 

Calicut, n.p. In the middle a^es 
the chief cit^’-, and one of the chief 
IDorts of Malabar, and the residence of 
the Zamoriu (<l*v*)* name Koff- 
hodu is said to mean the ‘ Cock-For- 
tress.’ 

c. 1343. ‘ ‘ We proceeded from Fandaraina 
to Kalikut, one of the great ports of Mil- 
libar. The people of Chin, of Java, of 
Sailan, of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen and 
Ears frequent it, and the traders of different 
regions meet there. Its port is among the 
greatest in the world.” — Ihn Batuta, iv. 89. 

c. 1430. “ Collicuthiam deinceps petiit, 

urbem maritimam, octo millibus passuiim 
ambitu, nobile totius In(hae emporium, 
pipere, lacca, gingibere, cinnamomo cras- 
siore,^ kebulis, *zedoaria fertilis.” — Conti, 
in Poggius, De Var. Fortunae. 

1442. “ Calicut is a perfectly secure har- 

bour, which like that of Ormuz brings to- 
gether merchants from every city and from 
every country.” — Abdurrazmk {India in loth 
Cent. ) p. 13. 

c. 1475. “ Calecut is a port for the whole 
Indian sea... The country produces pepper, 
ginger, colour plants, muscat [nutmeg?], 
cloves, cinnamon, aromatic roots, adrach 
[green ginger] .. . and everything is cheaxi, 
and servants and maids are very good.” — 
Ath. Nikitin {ibid.) p. 20. 

1498. “We departed thence, with the 
pilot whom the king gave us, for a city which 
is called Qualecut.” — Boteiro de V. da Gama, 
49. 

1572. 

“ J^ f(5ra de tormenta, e dos primeiros 
Mares, o temor vao do peito voa ; 

Disse alegre o Piloto Melindano, 

‘ Terra he de Calecut, se nao me engano.’ ” 
Camoes, vi. 92. 

Burton : 

“now, ’scaped the tempest and the first 
sea-dread, , [cried 

fled from each bosom terrors vain, and 
the Melindanian Pilot in delight, 

‘ Calecut-land, if aught I see aright ! ’ ” 
1616. “ Of that wool they make divers 

sorts of Callico, which had that name (as I 
suppose) from Callicutts, not far from Goa, 
where that kind of cloth was first bought 
by the Portuguese.” — Terry in Purchas. 

Galingula, s. A sluice or escape. 


' Not ‘ a larger kind of cinnamon,’ or ‘ cinnamon 
which is known there hy the name of crassa ’ 
(fia'iiellac quae grossae appellantur), as Mr. Winter 
Jones oddly renders, but canellu grassa, Le., 
* coarse* cinnamon, alias cassM. 


1 
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Tam. halingal, MucL. used in reports 
of imgation works in S. India. 

Calputtee, S. A caulker ; also the 
process of caulking. Hind. andBeng. 
JmldpaUl and haldpatti, and these no 
doubt from the Port, calafate. But 
this again is oriental in origin, from 
the Arabic kdldfat^ the ‘ process of 
caulking.’ It is true that Dozy (see 
1 ). 376) and also Jal (see his Index, ii. 
oS9), doubt the last derivation, and are 
dis^DOsed to connect the Portuguese and 
Spanish words, and the Italian ca?a/af- 
tare^ &c., with the Latin calefacere. 
The latter word would apply well 
enough to the process of pitching a 
vessel as practised in the Mediterra- 
nean, where we have seen the vessel 
careened over, and a great fire of 
thorns kindled under it to keep the 
pitch fiuid. But caulking is not 
pitching; and when both form and 
meaning correspond so exactly, and 
when we know so many other marine 
teims in the Mediterranean to have 
been taken from the Arabic, there docs 
not seem to be room for reasonable 
doubt in this case. 

The Emperor Michael V. (a.b. 1041) 
was called KaXaKpdrrjs^ because he was 
the son of a caulker (see Ducaoirje, 
Gloss, Graec , , who quotes Zonaras), 

Since writing what precedes we see 
that M. Marcel Devic also rejects the 
views of Dozy and Jal. 

1554. (At Mozambique) , . “To two ca- 
laffates . . of the said brigantines, at the 
rate annually of 20,000 reis each, with 9000 
reis each for maintenance and 6 measures of 
millet to each, of which no count is taken.” 

Simdo Botelho, Tomho, 11. 

c. 1620. “ S’il estoit besoin de calfader 

le Vaisseau .... on y^ auroit beaucoup 
de peine dans ce Port, principalement si on 
est constraint de se seruir des Charpentiers 
et des Calfadenrs du Pays ; parce qu’ils de- 
pendent tons du Grouverneur de Bombain ” 
- - • — Boutter . . . des hides Orient, ^ par 
Aleixo da Motta^ in Thevenot’s Collection. 

Caluat, s. This in some old travels 
is used for Ar. Tchihvat, ‘ privacy, a 
private interview’ (C. P. Brown, MB,), 

Caluete, Caloete, s. The punish- 
ment of impalement. Malay al. Jea- 
luekki (pron. etti). 

1510. The said wood is fixed in the middle 
of the back of the malefactor, and passes 

through his body this torture is called 

‘uncalvet.’— 147. 

1582. “ The Capitaine General for to en- 

cemrage them the more, commanded before 
them all to pitch a long staffe in the ground. 


the which was made sharp at ye one end. 
The same amongst the Malabai’s is called 
Calvete, upon ye which they do execute 
justice of death, unto the poorest or vilest 
people of the county. ’ — Castaneda, tr. by 
N. L., ff. 142 V, 143. 

1606. “The Queen marvelled much at 
the thing, and to content them she ordered 
the sorcerer to be delivered over for punish- 
ment, and to be set on the caloete, which 
is a vei’y sharp stake, fixed firmly in the 
ground” . . . etc. — Gouvea, f. 47 r, see also 
f . 163. 

Calyan, n.p. The name of more 
than one city of fame in W. and S. 
India ; ^'ki,Kalydna, ‘ beautiful, noble, 
propitious.’ One of these is the place 
still known as Kalydn, on the Dias river, 
more usually called by the name of the 
city, 33 miles N.E. of Bomhay. Thus is 
a very ancient port, and is jDrobahly the 
one mentioned by Cosmas below. It 
aj)pears as the residence of a donor 
in an inscriiDtion on the Kanheri caves 
in Salsette (see Fergusson and Burgess^ 
p. 349). Another Kalyana was the 
capital of the Ohalukyas of the Deccan 
in the 9th — 12th centuries. This is in 
the Nizam’s district of Naldrug, about 
40 miles E.N.E. of the fortress called 
by that^^name. A third Kalyana or 
Kalyani' was a port of Oanara, between 
Mangalore and Kundapiu, in lat. 

28' or thereabouts, on the same river 
as Baccanore, q.v. 

The quotations refer to the first 
Calyan. 

c. A.D. 80-90. “The local marts which 
occur in order after Barygaza are Akabaru, 
Suppara, Kalliena, a city which was raised 
to the rank of a regular mart in the time of 
Saraganes, but, since Sandanes became its 
master, its trade has been put under restric- 
tions ; for if Greek vessels, even by accident, 
enter its ports, a guard is put on board, and 
they are taken to Barygaza.” — PcripUis, § 52. 

c. A.D. 545. “And the most notable 
IDlaces of trade are these : Sindu, Orrhotha, 
Kalliana, Sibor. . . .'^—Cosmas (in Cathay, 
&c. p. clxxviii.) 

1673. “ On both_ sides are iDlaced stately 

Aldeas, and Dwellings of the Portugal Fi~ 
dalgos ; till on the Bight, within a Mile or 
more of Crullean, they yield possession to 
the neighbouring Seva Gi, at which City 
(the key this way into that Bebel’s Country), 
Wind and Tide favouring us, we landed.’" — 
Pi'yer, p. 123. 

1825. “Near Candaulah is a waterfall . 
its stream winds to join the sea, nearly 
om^osite to .Tannah, under the name of the 
C^lianee river.”— ii. 137. 

Prof. Eorchhammer has lately des- 
cribed the great remains of a Pagoda 
and other buildings with inscrij)tions, 
near the city of Pegu, called Kalyani. 
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Cambay, n.p. Written by Mahom- 
medan •writers Kanhayat^ sometimes 
Kiiibayat, According to Col. Tod. the 
original Hindu name was Khambavati, 
‘ City of the Pillar.’ Long a very 
famous port of Gruzerat, at the bead of 
tbe Grulf to wbicb it gives its name. 
Under tbe Mabommedan kings of Gu- 
zerat it was one of tbeir chief resi- 
dences, and tbey are often called kings 
of Cambay. Cambay is still a feuda- 
tory state under a Nawab. Tbe place 
is in decay, owing partly to tbe sboals, 
and tbe extraordinary rise and fall of 
tbe tides in tbe Gulf, imx^eding naviga- 
tion. 

c. 951. “From Kambaya to the sea 
about 2 parasangs. From Elamb?£ya to 
Sitrabaya (?) about 4 days. . — Jstakhri, 

in Elliot, i. 30. 

1298. ‘ ‘ Gambaet is a great kingdom . . . 

There is a great deal of trade . . . Mer- 
chants come here with many ships and 
cargoes. . . — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 28. 

1320. “ Hoc vero Oceanum mare in iUis 

partibus principaliter habet duos portus: 
quorum vnus nominatur Mahahar, et alius 
Cambeth.” — 3/anno near beginning. 

c. 1420.^ ‘ * Cambay is situated near to the 
sea, and is 12 miles in circuit ; it abounds 
in spikenard, lac, indigo, myrabolans, and 
silk.” — Conti, in India in XVth Cent, 20. 

1498. “In which Gulf, as we were in- 
formed, there are many cities of Christians 
and Moors, and a city which is called 
Quambaya.” — Boteiro, 49. 

1506. “ In Oombea h terra de Mori, e il 

suo Re b Moro ; el b una gran terra, e 
li nasce turbiti, e spigonardo, e milo (read 
nilo, see anil), lache, corniole, calcedonie, 
gotoni . . . ” — lUl. di Leonardo Ca’ Masser, 
in ArcTiivio Stor. Italia^io, App. 

1674. 

“ The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp and basilisk and toad, 

Which makes him have so strong a breath. 
Each night he stinks a queen to death.” 

Eudihras, Pt. ii. Canto i. 

Butler had evidently read the stories of 
Mahmud Bigara, Sultan of Guzerat, inTar- 
thema or Purchas. 

Cambays. In Porrest’s Voyage to 
Mergui Islands, 79. See Comboy. 

Camboja, n.p. An ancient king- 
<lom in the eastern part of Indo-Cbina, 
onQe great and powerful : now fallen, 
and under tbe “ protectorate ” of 
Fi'anco, whose Saigon colony it adjoins. 
Tbe name, like so many others of 
Indo-Cbina since tbe days of Ptolemy, 
is of Sanskrit origin, being apparently 
a transfer of tbe name of a nation and 
country on tbe N. W. frontier of India, 


Kamhoja, supposed to have been about 
•fcbe locality of Cbitral or Kafiristan. 
Ignoring this, fantastic CHnese and 
other etymologies have been invented 
for tbe name. In tbe older Chinese 
annals (c. 1200 B.c.) this region bad 
tbe name of Fit-nan ; from a period 
after our era, when tbe kingdom of 
Camboja bad become powerful, it was 
known to tbe Chinese as Ohin-la. Its 
i:>ower seems to have extended at one 
time westward, i>erbaps to tbe shores 
of tbe B. of Bengal. R-uins of extra- 
ordinary vastness and architectural 
elaboration are numerous, and have 
attracted great attention since M. 
Moubot’s visit in 1859 ; though tbey 
bad been mentioned by 16tb century 
missionaries, and some of tbe buildings 
when standing in splendour were de- 
scribed by a Chinese visitor at tbe end 
of tbe 13tb century. 

Tbe Oambojans x)ro];)er call them- 
selves Khmer, a name wbicb seems to 
have given rise to singular confusions 
(see Comar). 

Tbe gum Gamboge so familiar in 
use, derives its name from this country, 
tbe chief source of sux)ply. 

c. 1161. “ . . . although . . . because the 

belief of the people of Ram^nya (Pe^) was 
the same as that of the Buddha-believing 
men of Ceylon . . . Parakrama the king was 
living in peace with the King of RjCm^nya — 
yet the ruler of R^m^nya . . . forsook the 
old custom of providing maintenance for 
the ambassadors . . . saying, ‘ These mes- 
sengers are sent to go to Kamhoja,’ and so 
pl'undered all their goods and put them in 
prison in the » Malaya country . . . Soon 
after this he seized some royal virgins sent 
by the King of Ceylon to the King of Kam- 
boja . . .” — Ext. from Ceylonese Annals, 
by T. Rhys Davids in J. A, S. B,, xli. Pt. i. 
p. 198. 

1295. “Le pays de Tchin-la . . . Les 
gens du pays le nomment Kan-phou-tchi. 
Sous la dynastie actuelle, les livres sacr4s 
des Tibetains nomment ce pays Kan-phou- 

tchi ” — Chinese Account of Ohinla, 

in Abel R6musat, Nouv. Mel, i. 100. 

c. 1535. “ Passing from Siam towards 

China by the coast we find the kingdom of 
Cambaia (read Camhoia) . . . the people 
are great warriors . . . and the country of 
Camhoia abounds in all sorts of victuals . . - 
in this land the lords voluntarily bum 
themselves when the king dies. . . .” — Soni- 
mario c?e’ Regni in Ramusio, i. f. 336. 

1552. “And the next State adjoining 
Siam is the kingdom of Camboja, through 
the middle of which flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, the source of which is in 
the regions of China . . .” — Barros, Dec. I. 
Liv. ix. cap. 1. 
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1572. 

“ V6s, passa por Camboja Mecom rio, 

Que capitao das aguas se interpreta. . 

CamoeSj x. 127. 

Cameeze, s. This word (kamis) is 
used in colloquial Hind, and Tamil 
for ‘ a shirt.’ It comes from the 
Port, camisa. Bat that word is 
directly from the Arab, kamlst ‘ a 
tunic.’ Was St. Jlerome’s Latin word 
an earlier loan from the Arabic, or the 
source of the Arabic word? The Mod. 
Greek Diet, of Sophocles has KafjLLo-Lop. 

Oamesa. is, according to the Slang 
Dictionary, used in the cant of English 
thieves ; and in more ancient slang it 
was made into ‘ commission.^ 

c. 400. Solent militantes habere lineas 
quas Camisias vocant, sic aptas membris et 
adstrictas corporibus, ut expediti sint vel ad 
cursum, vel ad praelia .... quocumque 
necessitastraxerit.’^ — Seti. Hieronymi JEpist. 
(Ixiv.) ad Fahiolam, § 11. 

1464. “to William and Richard, my 
sons, all my fair camises. . . .” — Will of 
Richard Strode, of Newnham, Devon. 

1498. “That a very fine camysa, which 
in Portugal would be w’'orth 300 reis, "was 
given here for 2 fanons, which in that 
country is the equivalent of 30 reis, though 
the value of 30 reis is in that country no 
small matter.” — Roteiro de V. da Gama, 77. 

1573. “ The richest of all (the shops in 

Pez) are where they sell camisas ” 

— Marmol. Resc. General de Aifrica, Pt. I. 
Bk. iii. f. 87t’. 

Camp , s. In the Madras Presidency 
an official not at his head-quarters is 
always addressed as “in Camp.” 

Camphor, s. There are three 
camphors : — 

a. The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from JDryohaXanops aromatica. 

b. The camphor of China and Japan, 
from Oinnamomum Camphor a. 

(These are the two chief camphors 
of coramerce ; the first immensely 
exceeding the second in market value ; 
see Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. xi. Note 3.) 

c. The camphor of Blumea haJsami- 
fera, D.O., joroduced, and used, in China 
under the name of ngai camphor. 

The relative ratios of value in the 
Canton market may be roundly given 
as Z), 1 ; c, 10 ; a, 80. 

The first western mention of this 
•drug occurs, as was pointed out by 
Messrs. Hanbury and Pliickiger, in 
the Greek medical writer Aetius (see 
below), but it probably came through 
the Arabs, as is indicated by the ph, 
or / of the Arab, k&fur, representing 


the Sanskrit harjjura. It has been 
suggested that the word was originally 
Javanese, in which language kdpUr 
appears to mean both ‘ lime ’ and 
‘ camphor. ’ 

Moodeen Sheriffi says that Jc&fur 
is used (in Ind. Materia Medica) for 
‘ amber.’ Tabashlr (q.v.) is, according 
to the same writer, called hans-kdfur, 
“bamboo-camphor;” and ras-Mfur 
(mercury-camphor) is an impure sub- 
chloride of mercury. According to the 
same authority, the varieties of cam- 
j)hor now met with in the bazars of S. 
India are — 1. kdfur-i-kaimr'l, which 
is in Tamil called pach^clCai {i. e,, 
GtudLQ) karup)puram ; 2 . SUrati hafdr; 
3. Chml ; 4. Batai (from the Batta 
country ?). The first of these names 
is a curious instance of the perpetua- 
tion of a blunder, originating in the 
misreading of loose Arabic writing. 
The name is unquestionably fansmi, 
which carelessness as to points ' has 
converted into haisurl (as above, and in 
Blochmann’s Ain, p. 79). The camphor 
al-fanmri is mentioned as early as by 
Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, and 
came from a place called Fansilr in 
Sumatra, perhaps the same as Barus, 
which has now long given its name to 
the costly Sumatran drug. 

^ A curious notion of Ibn Batuta’s 
iv. 241) that the camphor of Sumatra 
and Borneo) was produced in the inside 
of a cane, filling the joints between 
knot and knot, maybe explained by 
the statement of Barbosa (p. 204), that 
the Borneo camphor as exported was 
packed in tubes of bamboo. This cam- 
j)hor is by Barbosa and some other old 
writers called ‘ eatable camphor ’ {da 
mangiare), because used in medicine, 
and with betel. 

Our form of the word seems to have 
come from the Sp. alcanfor and canfora, 
through the Prench camphre. Dozy 
points out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name cafura, and an old Ger- 
man one (Mid. High Germ.) is gaffer 
{Oosterl. 47). 

c. A.p. 540. “Hygromyri cofectio, olei 
salca lib. ij, opobalsami lib. i., spicsenardi, 
folij singTi. unc. iiii. carpobalsami, ama- 
bonis, amomi, ligni aloes, sing. nnc. ij. 
mastichae, moschi, sing, scrap, vi. quod si 
etia caphura non deerit ex ea unc. ij ad- 
jicito ” . . . . Aetii Amideni, Librorum xvi. 
Tomi Dvo . . . Latinitate donati, Basil. 
MDXxxv., Liv. xvi. cap. cxx. 

c. 940._ “ These (islands called al-Bamin) 
abound in gold mines, and are near the 
country of Kansrir, famous for its camphor-v 
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. . — 3fas^udl, i. 338. The same work at 

iii. 49, refers back to this passage as “ the 
country of MalisurahP Probably Mas’tidi 
wrote correctly Fansurah. 

1298. “ In this kingdom of Famur grows 

the best camphor in the world, called Cam- 
fera Fansuri.^^ — Mao'co Polo, bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1506. “ . . e de li (Tenasserim) vien pevere, 
canella, .... camfora da 7aanzar e de qiielhi 
oion se mama^\.,{i. e. both camphor to eat 
and camphor not to eat, or Sumatra and 
China camphor ). — Xeoriardo Ca^ Masser. 

c. 1590. “ The Camphor tree is a large tree 
growing in the ghauts of Hindostan and in 
China. A hundred horsemen and upwards 
may rest in the shade of a single tree .... 
Of the various kinds of camphor the best is 
called Ribdhi or Qaiq’iirU\..ln some books 
camphor in its natural state is called. . 
Bhimsini. — Ain, pp. 78, 79. 

1623. “ In this shipp we have laden a 

small parcell of camphire of Barouse, being 
in all 60 catis.” — Bataviayi Letter, pubd. in 
Cocks's Diary, ii. 343. 

1726. “The Persians name the Camphor 
of Baros, and also of Borneo to this day 
Kafar Canfuri, as it also appears in the 
l^rinted text of Avicenna . . and Belhmensis 
notes that in some MSS. of the author is 
found Kafur Pansuri. . .” — Valenbijn,iv.Q7. 

1786. “ The Camphor Tree has been re- 

cently discovered in this part of the Sircar’s 
country. We have sent two bottles of the 
essential oil made from it for your use.” — 
Letter of Tippoo, Kh'kpatrick, p. 231. 

1875, 

“ Camphor, Bhimsaini (barus), valua- 
tion lib. 80 rs. 

Refilned cake .... 1 cwt. 65 rs.” 

Table of Customs Duties on Imports into 
Br. India up to 1875. 

The first of these is the fine Sumatra cam- 
phor ; the second at of the price is China 
camphor. 

Oampoo, s. Hind, kawpu, corr. 
of the English “ camp," or more pro- 
perly of the Port. campo." It is 
used for ‘ a camp,’ hnt formerly was 
specifically applied to the partially 
disciplined brigades under European 
commanders in the Mahratta serrice, 
thus : — 

1803. “Begum Sumroo’s Campoo has 
come up the^ ghauts, and I am afraid .... 
joined Scindiah yesterday. Two deserters 
. . . declared that Pohlman’s Campoo w^as 
following it.” — Wellington, ii. 264. 

1883. “ . . its unhappy plains were swept 
over, this way and that, by the cavalry of 
rival Mahratta powers, Mogul and RohiUa 
horsemen, or campos andjpjAZ^ims (battalions) 
under European adventurers. . . .” — 
Quarterly Bercieio, April, p. 294- 

Oa/lLa>ra;, n.p. Properly Kannada. 
This name has long been giyen to t£.at 
part of the West coast which lies below 


the Ghauts, from Mt. Dely northward 
to the Goa territory ; and now to the 
two British districts constituted out of 
that tract, yiz., N. and S. Canara. 
This appropriation of the name, how- 
ever, appears to be of Euroi^ean origin. 
The name, probably meaning ‘black 
country,’ from the black cotton soil 
preyainng there, was properly syno- 
nymous with Karnataka (see Carnatic), 
and apparently a corruption of that 
word. Our quotations show’’ that 
throughout the 16th century the term 
was applied to the country above 
the Ghauts, sometimes to the whole 
kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar 
(see Harsinga and Beejanugger). 
Gradually, and probably owing to local 
application at (Joa, where the natives 
seem from the first to have been 
known to the Portuguese as Canarijs,^ 
the name became appropriated to the 
low country on the coast between Goa 
and Malabar, which ^ was subject to 
the kingdom in question, much in the 
same way that the name Carnatic came 
at a later date to be misapplied on the 
other side of the Peninsula. 

The Kanara or Canarese language 
is spoken over a large tract above the 
Ghauts, and as far north as Bidar (see 
Caldwell, Introd. p. 33). It is only 
one of several languages spoken in 
the British districts of Canara, and that 
only in a small portion, -viz., near 
Hundapur. Tula is the chief language 
in the Southern District. 

. Kanadam occurs in the great Tan- 
jore inscription of the 11th century. 

1516. “ Beyond this river commences the 

Kingdom of Narsinga, which contains five 
very large provinces, with each a language 
of its own. The first, which stretches along 
the coast to Malabar, is called Tulinatejt 
another lies in the interior . . .; anothei’ 
has the name of Telinga, which confines 
with the Kingdom of Orisa ; another is ’ 
Ganari, in which is the great city of Bis- 
naga: and then the kingdom of Ghara- 
mendel, the language of which is Tamul.” — 
Barbosa. X 

c. 1535. “ The last Kingdom of the Eirst 

India is called the Province Canarim ; it is 
bordered on one side by the Kingdom of 
Goa and by Anjadiva, and on the other side 
by Middle India or Malabar. In the inte- 
rior is the King of Narsinga, who is chief 
of this country. The speech of those of 


* And this term, in the old Portuguese works, 
means the Konhani people and language of Goa, 
t i.e. T-itln-nddu, or the modern District of S 
Canara. 

t This passage is exceedingly coi-rupt, and the 
vei*sion (necessarily imperfect) is made up from 
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Canarim is different from that of the Eang- 
dom of Decan and of Goa.” — Portuguese 
Summary of Eastern Kingdoms, in Eamusio, 

1. f. 330. 

1552. “ The third province is called Ca- 

nara, also in the interior. . — Gastanheda, 

ii. 50. 

And as applied to the language : — 

“The language of the Gentoos is Ca- 
nara.” — Ib. 78. 

1552. “The whole coast that we speak 
of back to the Ghaut {Gate) mountain range 
.... they call Concan, and the people pro- 
perly Concanese {Conquenijs), though our 
people call them Canarese {Ganarijs) .... 

“And as from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of the Decan all that strip is called 
Concan, 'so from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of Canara, always excepting that 
stretch of 46 leagues of which we have 
spoken [north of Mount Dely] which belongs 
to the same Ganard, the strip which stretches 
to Gape Comorin is called Malabar.” — Bar- 
ros, Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

„ “. . . The Kingdom of Canara, 

which extends from the river called Gate, 
north of Chaul, to Cape Comorin (so far as 
concerns the interior region east of the 

C-hats) and which in the east marches 

with the kingdom of Orisa ; and the Gentoo 
Kings of this great Province of Canara were 
those from whom sprang the present Kings 
of Bisnaga.” — Ibid. Dec. II. liv, v. cap. 2. 

1572.^ 

“ Aqui se enxerga \i, do mar undoso 

Hum, monte alto, que corre longamente 

Servindo ao Malabar de forte muro, 

Com que do Canara vive seguro.” 

Gamdes, vii. 21. 

Englished : 

“ Here seen yonside where wavy waters 
play 

a range of mountains skirts the mur- 
muring main 

serving the Malabar for mighty mure 
who thus from him of Canara dwells secure.” 

Burton. 

1698. “The land itself e is called Decan, 
and also Canara.”— 49. 

1614. “Its proper name is Charnathaca, 
which from corruption to corruption has 
come to be called Canara.” — Gouto, Dec. 
VI. liv. V. cap. 5. 

In the following quotations the term 
is applied, either inclusively or exclu- 
sively, to the territory which we notu 
call Canara : 


1615. “ Canara. Thence to the Kingdoms 
of the Cannarins, which is but a little one, 
and 5 dayes journey from Damans. They are 
tall of stature, idle, for the most part, and 
therefore the greater theeves.”— 
p. 23. ’ 

1623. “ Having found a good op]portunity, 


Stanley’s English, from a Sp. m 
A j* P. 79 ; the Portuguese of the Lisbo 
P* 291 ; and JRamusio’s Italian, (i. ; 


such as I desired, of getting out of Goa, and 
penetrating further into India, that is more 
to the south, to Canara. . .” — JP. della Valle. 
ii. 601. 

1672. “ The strip of land Canara, the in- 
habitants of which are called Canarins, is 
fruitful in rice and other food-stuffs.” — Bah 
daeus, 98. 

There is a good map in this work, which 
shows ‘ Canara ’ in the modern acceptation. 

1672. ‘ ‘ Description of Canara and Journey 
to Goa. — This kingdom is one of the finest 
in India, aU plain country near the sea, and 
even among the mountains all peopled.” — P. 
Vincenzo Maria, 420. 

Here the title seems used in the modern 
sense, but the same writer applies Ca'nara 
to the whole Kingdom of Bisnagar. 

1673. “ At Mirja the Protector of Canora 
came aboard.” — Fryer (margin), i). 57. 

1726. * * The Kingdom Canara (under which 
Onor, Batticala, and Garcoija are dependent) 
comprises all the western lands lying between 
Walkan {Kon'kan ?) and Malabar, two great 
coast countries.” — Valentijn, v. 2. 

1727. “The country of Canara is gene- 
rally governed by a Lady, who keeps her 
Court at a Town called Baydour, two Days 
Journey from the Sea.” — A. Ham. i. 280. 

Canaut, Conaut, even Connaught, 
s. Hind, from Arab, kandt, the ^de- 
wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure. 

1616. “The King’s Tents are red, reared 
on poles very high, and placed in the midst 
of the Camp, covering a large Oompasse, 
incircled with Canats (made of red calico 
stiffened with Canes at every breadth, stand- 
ing upright about nine foot high) guarded 
round every night with Souldiers.” — Terry, 
in Purchas, ii. 1481. 

c. 1660. “ And (what is hard enough to 
believe in Indostan, where the Grandees 
especially are so jealous . . .) I was so near 
to the Wife of this Prince (Dara), that the 
Cords of the Eanates . . . which enclosed 
them (for they had not so much as a poor 
tent), were fastned to the wheels of my 
chariot.” — Bernier, E. T. 29. 

1792. “They passed close to Tippoo’s 
tents : the canaut* was standing, but the 
green tent had been removed.” — T. Munro, 
in Life, iii. 73. 

1793. “The canaut of canvas , . . was 
painted of a beautiful sea-greeli colour,” — 
Dirom, 230. 

1817. “A species of silk of which they 
make tents and kanauts.” — Mill, ii. 201. 

1825. Heber writes connaut. — Grig. ed. 
ii. 257. 

Candahar, n.]p, Kandahar. The 
application of this name now is ex- 
clusively to (a) the well-known city of 
Western Afghanistan, which is the 


Misprinted canaul. 
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ol) j ect of so miicli political interest. But 
by the Ar. geographers of the 9th to 11th 
centuries the name is applied to (b) 
the country about Peshawar, as the 
equivalent of the ancient Indian Grand- 
hara^ and the Gandaritis of Strabo. 
Some think the name was transferred 
to (a) in consequence of a migration 
of the people of Gandhara carrying 
with them the begging-pot of Buddha, 
believed by Sir H. B-awlinson to be 
identical with a large sacred vessel of 
stone preserved in a mosque of Oanda- 
har. Others think that Oandahar 
may represent Alexandro^olis ^ in 
Arachosia. We find a third a];)plica- 
tion of the name (c) in Ibn^Batuta, as 
well as in earlier and later writers, to a 
former port on the east shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay, Ghandhar in the 
Broach District. 

a. — 1552. “Those who go from Persia, 
from the kingdom of Horagam (Khorasan), 
from Boh^ra, and all the Western Regions, 
travel to the city which the natives cor- 
ruptly call Candar, instead of Scandar, 
the name by which the Persians call Alex- 
ander. . . .” — Barros, IV. vi. 1. 

b. ~c. 1030. “ . . thence to the river Chan- 
drjiha (Chinah) 12 (parasangs); thence to 
Jailam on the West of the Biiyat (or Hydas- 
pes) 18 ; thence to Waihind, capital of Kan- 
dahar ... 20 ; thence to Parsh^iwar 14 . 

— Al^BirUni in Elliot, i. 63 (corrected). 

c. — c. 1343. * ‘ From Kinhay a (Cambay) we 
went to the town of Kawi {Kdnvi, opp. Cam- 
bay), on an estuary where the tide rises and 
falls . . thence to Kandahar, a considerable 
city belonging to the Infidels, and situated 
on an estuary from the sea.” — Ibn Batuta, 
iv. 57, 58. 

1516. “Further on . . . there is another 
place, in the mouth of a small river, which 
IS called Cruendari. . . . And it is a very 
good town, a seaport. . .” — Barhom, 64. 

Candareen, s. In Malay, to which 
language the word apparently belongs, 
handurl, A term formerly applied 
to the himdredth of the Chinese ounce 
or weight, commonly called by the 
Malay name tahil (see tael). Fryer 
(le'lS) gives the Chinese weights 
thus : — 

1 Gattee is nearest 16 Tales 
1 Teen (Taie ?) is 10 Mass 
1 Mass in Silver is 10 Quandreens 
1 ^nandreen is 10 Cash 
733 Cash make 1 Royal 
1 grain English weight is 2 cash. 

1554. “ In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, &c., the cate, contains 20 taels, 
each tael 16 mazes, each maz 20 cumduryns ; 
also 1 paual 4 mazes, each maz 4 cupongs; 
each cupong 5 cumduryns.” — A. TTunes, 39. 


1615. “We bought 5 greate square 
postes of the Kinges master carioenter ; cost 
2 mas 6 condrins per peece.” — Cocks, i. 1. 

Candy, n.p. A to^ in the hill 
country of Ceylon, which became the 
deposit of the sacred tooth of Buddha 
at the beginning of the 14th century, 
and was adopted as the native capital 
about 1592. Chitty says the name is 
unknown to the natives, who call the 
place Malia nuvera, ‘ great city.’ The 
name seems to have arisen out of some 
misapprehension by the Portuguese, 
which may be illustrated by the quo- 
tation from Yalentijn. 

c. 1530. “ And passing into the heart of 
the Island, there came to the Kingdom of 
Candia, a certain Friar Pascoal with two 
companions, who were well received by the 
King of the country Javira Bandar ... in 
so much that he gave them a great piece of 
ground, and everything needful to build a 
church, and houses for them to dw’^ell in.” — 
Couto, Dec. VI. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

1552. “ . . . and at three or four places, 
like the passes of the Alps of Italy, one 
finds entrance within this circuit (of moun- 
tains) which forms a Kingdom called Cande.” 
—Barros, Dec. III. Liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1645. “Now then as soon as the Emperor 
was come to his Castle in Caudl he gave 
order that the 600 captive Hollanders 
should be distributed throughout his coun- 
try among the peasants, and in the City.” 
— J. J. iSaar^s 1^-Jdhmge Kriegs-Dienst, 97. 

1681. “The First is the City of Candy, so 
generally called by the Christians, probably 
from Conde, which in the Chingulays Lan- 
guage signifies Hills, for among them it is 
situated, but by the Inhabitants called 
Hingodagul-neure, as much as to say ‘The 
City of the Chinqulay people, 2m.dL Mauneur, 
signifying the Chief or Royal City.’ ” — R. 
Knox, p. 5. 

1726. “ Candi, otherwise Candia, or named 
in Cingalees Conde Oiida, i.e. the high moun- 
tain country.” — Valentijn {Ceylon), 19. 

Candy, s. A weight used in S, 
India, which may be stated roughly at 
about oOOlbs. , but varying much in dif- 
ferent parts. It corresponded broadly 
mth the Arabian bahar (q. v.), and was 
generally equivalent to 20 maunds, 
varying therefore with the maund. 

The word is Mahr. khandi, written 
in Tam. and Mai. kandu The Portu- 
guese write it candil, 

1563. “A candil which amounts to 522 
pounds ” {ari^ateis). — Garcia, f. 55. 

1598. “ One candiel is little more or less 
than 14 bushels, wherewith they measure 
Rice, Come, and all graine.” — Linschoten,GQ. 

1618. ‘ ‘ The Candee at this place (Batecala) 
containeth neere 500 pounds.” — W. Hare in 
Purchas, i. 657. 
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1710. They advised that they have sup- 
Ijlied Habib Khan with ten candy of coun- 
try gunpowder.” — In Wheeler, ii. 136. 

c. 1760. Grose gives the Bombay candy as 
20 maunds of 28 lbs. each =560 lbs. ; the 
Surat ditto as 20 maunds of 37^ lbs. = 746§ 
lbs.; the Anjengo ditto 560 lbs.* the Carwar 
ditto 575 lbs. ; the Coromandel ditto at 500 
lbs. &c. 

Candy (Sugar-). This name of crys- 
tallized sugar, though, it came no doubt 
to Europe from the Pers. Arab, hand 
(Pers, also sliahar . hand ; Sp. az'mar 
cande ; It. candi and zucchero candito; 
Pr. sucre candi) is of Indian origin. 
There is a Skt. root hliand, to break, 
whence hlianda, ‘ broken,’ also applied 
in various compounds to granulated 
and candied sugar. But there is also 
Tam. Imr-handa, Malayal. Imndi and 
Iml-handi, which may have been the 
direct source of the Persian and Arabic 
adoption of the word, and perhaps its 
original, from a Dravidian word= 

‘ lump.’ 

A German writer, long within this 
century, (aswe learnfromMahn quoted 
in Diez’s Lexicon) appears to derive 
candy from Oandia, ‘‘because most of 
the sugar which the Venetians im- 
IDorted was brought from that island ” 
— a fact probably invented for the 
nonce. But the writer was the same 
wiseacre who (in the year 1829 !) cha- 
racterized the book of Marco Polo as 
a “clumsily compiled ecclesiastical 
fiction disguised as a Book of Travels ” 
(see Introduction to Marco Polo, 2nd 
ed., pp. 112, 113). 

c. 1343. “A centinajo si vende gien- 
giovo, caunella, lacca, incenso, indaco .... 
verzino scorzuto, zucchero . . . zucchero 
candi . . . porceUane . . . costo ...” 

Pegolotti, p. 134. 
1461. “. . . TJn ampoletto di balsamo. 

Teriaca bossoletti 15. Zuccheri Moccari (9) 
panni 42. Zuccheri canditi, scattole 5 
• • — List of Presents from Sultan of Mgypt 

to the Doge (see under Benjamin). 

c. 1596. “ Wliite sugar candy (kandi safed) 
, . . 5j dams per 5cr.” — Ain, i. 63. 

1627. ‘ .Sugar Candie, or Stone Sugar.” — 
Minshe^v, 2nd ed. s. v. 

1727. “The Trade they have to China is 
divided between them and Surat . . . the 
Gross of their own Cargo, which consists in 
Sugar, Sugar-candy, AUom, and some 
Drugs ... are all for the Surat Market.” 
— A, Mam. i. 371. 

Cangue, _ s. A square board, or 
portable pillory of wood, used in 
China as a punishment, or rather, as 
Dr, Wells WilHams says, as a kind of 


censure, carrying no disgrace ; strange 
as that seems to us, with whom the 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. The 
frame weighs ui3 to 30lbs., a weight 
limited by law. It is made to rest 
on the shoulders without chafing the 
neck, but so broad as to prevent the 
wearer from feeding himself. It is 
generally taken off at night {Giles). 

The Qancjue was introduced into 
China by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
in the 5th century, and is first 
mentioned under a.d. 481. In the 
Kwang^yun (a Chin. Diet, published 
A.D. 1009) it is called Imnggiai 
(modem mandarin Mang - Mai), 
i.e. ‘ Neck-fetter.’ Prom this old 
form iDrobably the Anamites have 
deriyed their word for it, gong, and the 
Cantonese Idang-dea, ‘ to wear the 
Ganguef a survival (as frequently 
happens in Chinese vernaculars) of an 
ancient term with a new orthography. 
It is probable that the Portuguese 
took the word from one of these latter 
forms, and associated it with their own 
canga, an ‘ ox-yoke,’ or ‘ porter’s yoke 
for carrying burdens.’ The thing is 
alluded to by P. M. Pinto and oQier 
early writers on China, who do not 
give it a name. 

Something of this kind was in use 
in countries of Western Asia, called 
in Persia doslidha {hilignum). And 
this word is applied to the Chinese can-- 
gue in one of our quotations. Doshdka, 
however, is explained in the lexicon 
Burhan-i-Kati" as ‘a piece of timber 
with two branches placed on the neck 
of a criminal ’ {Qiiatremere, in Not. et 
Extr. xiv. 172, 173). 

1420. . made the ambassadors come for- 

ward side by side with certain prisoners . , 
Some of these had a doshdka on their necks.” 
— Shxih RukNs Mission to China, in Cathay, 
p. cciv. 

c. 1540. “ . . . Ordered us to be put in a 
horrid prison with fetters on our feet, man- 
acles on our hands, and collars on our necks 
. . — F. M. Pinto (orig.) ch. Ixxxiv. 

1585. “ Also they doo lay on them a cer- 
taine covering of timber, wherein remaineth 
no more space of hollownesse than their 
bodies doth make : thus they are vsed that 
are condemned to death.” — Mendoza (tr. by 
, Parke, 1589) Hak. Soc. i. 117-118. 

I 1696. “He was imprisoned, congoed, tor- 
i mented, but making friends with his Money 
I . . . was cleared, and made TJnder-Custo- 
mer. . at Cochin China 

in Dah'ymple, Or. Bept. i. 81. 

1727. “With his neck in the congoes 
which are a pair of Stocks made of bam- 
boos.”— A. Mam. ii. 175. 
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1779. “Aussitdt on les mit tons trois en 
prison, des chalnes aux iDieds, nne cangue an 
con.” — Lettres Edif, xxv. 427. 

1797. ‘ ‘ The pnnishmen t of the chct, nsnally 
called byEnroiDeans the cangue, is generally 
inflicted for petty crimes.” — Staunton^ 
hassT/, &c. ii. 492. 

1878. . frapper snr les joues a I’aide 

d’une petite lame de cuir ; c’est, je crois, la 
seule correction inflig^e aux femmes, car je 
n’en ai jamais vu aucune porter la cangue.” 
— 1 / 60 ) 1 , Bousseti A Travers la Chine ^ 124. 

Caimanore, n.p. A port on th.e coast 
of northern Malabar, famous in the 
early Portuguese history, and which 
still is the chief British military 
station on that coast, with a Exiropean 
regiment. The name is Kannur or 
Kannanur, ‘ Krishna’s Town.’ 

c. 1506. In Cananor il suo Ke si h zentil, 
e qui nasce zz. (t.e. zenzari, ‘ginger’); ma 
li zz. pochi e non cusi boni come quelli de 
Colcut.” — Leonardo Ccd Masse)\ in Ardiivio 
Storico Ital,^ ApiDend. 

1510. “ Ganonor is a fine and large city, 
in which the King of Portugal has a very 
strong castle. . . This Canonor is the port 
at which horses which come from Persia 
disembark.” — VaHhema, 123. 

1572. 

“ Chamar^i o Samorim mais gentle nova 

Far^ que todo o Kayre em fim se mova 

Que entre Calecut jaz, e Cananor.” 

Camdes, x. 14. 

By Burton : 

“ The Samorin shall summon fresh allies ; 

* 

lo ! at his bidding every Nayr-man hies, 

that dwells ’twixt Calecut and Cananor.” 

Canongo, s. Pers. hanun-go, i,e. 
‘ Law-utterer ’ (the fi.rst part being 
Arab, from Gr. Kavcav). In upper 
India, and formerly in Bengal, the 
registrar of a talislly or other revenue 
subdivision, who receives the reports 
of the ^atiuarls, or village registrars. 

1765. “I have to struggle with every diffi- 
culty that can be thrown in my way by mini- 
sters, mutseddies, congoes (!) &c. and their 
dependents.” — Letter from F. Sykes, in Car- 
raccioWs Life of Clive, i. 542. 

Canter oy, s. A gold coin formerly 
used in the S.E. part of Madras terri- 
tory. It was worth 3 rs. Properly 
Kantliiravi hurt (or pagoda) from Kan-- 
thira'oa Rdyd, who ruled in Mysore 
from 1638 (C7. P. Brozun, MS.). See 
DirorrCs Narrative, p. 279, where the 
revenues of the territory taken from 
Tippoo in 1792 are stated in Canteray 
pagodas. 


Canton, n.p. The great seaport of 
Southern China, the chief city of the 
Province of Kwang-tiing, whence we 
take the name, through the Portu- 
guese, whose older writers call it 
Cantdo. The proper name of the city 
is Ktoang-chau-fu. 

c. 1535. . . queste cose . . vanno alia 

China con li lor giunchi, e a Camton, che h 
Cittk grande. . .” — Sommario de" JRcgni, in 
Bamusio, i. f. 337. 

1585. “The Chinos do vse in their lU'o- 
nunciation to terme their cities with this 
sylable, Fu, that is as much as to say, citie, 
as Taybin fu. Canton fu, and their townes 
with this syllable, Cheu.'’ — Mendoza. Parke’s 
old E. T. (1588) Hak. Soc. i. 24. ' 

1727. “ Canton or Quantung (as the Chi- 
nese exx3ress it) is the next maritime Pro- 
vince.” — A. Ham. ii. 217. 

Cantonment, s. (Pron. Oantoon- 
mezit, with accent on penult.) This 
English word has become almost ap- 
propriated as Anglo-Indian, being so 
constantly used in India, and so httle 
used elsewhere. It is applied to mili- 
tary stations in India, built usually on 
a plan which is originally that of a 
standing camp or “ cantonment.” 

1783. “I know not the full meaning of 
the word cantonment, and a camp this sin- 
gular place cannot well be termed ; it more 
resembles a large town, very many miles in 
circumference. The officers’ bungalos on 
the banlcs of the Tapi^ee are large and con- 
venient, &c.” — Eorbes, Letter in Oriental 
Mermirs, describing the “Bengal Canton- 
ments near Surat,” iv. 239. 

1825. “ The fact, however, is certain . . . 
the cantonments at Lucknow, nay Calcutta 
itself, are abominably situated. I have 
heard the same of Madras ; and now the 
lately-settled cantonment of Nusseerabad 
appears to be as objectionable as any of 
them.” — Heber, ed. 1844, ii. 7. 

1848. “ Her ladyship, om' old acquaint- 

ance, is as much at home at Madras as afe 
Brussels — in the cantonment as under the 
tents.” — Vanity Fail', ii. ch. 8. 

Capel, s. Malayal, Ka^jpal, ^ a ship.^ 
This word has been imported into 
Malay and Javanese. 

1498. In the vocabulary of the language 
of Calicut given in the Roteiro de V. de Gama, 
we have — 

“Havo ; capell,” p. 118. 

1510. “Some others which are made like 
ours, that is in the bottom, they call capel.” 
— Varthema, 154. 

Capelan, n.p. This is a name 
which was given by several 16th-cen- 
tury travellers to the mountains in 
Burma from which the rubies pur- 
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chased at Pegu were said to come ; the 
idea of their distance, &c., being very- 
vague. It is not in our power to say 
what name was intended. The real 
position of the “ruby-mines” is 60 
or 70 miles N.E. of Mandalay. 

1506. “. . . e ^Tii b lino porto appresso 

imo loco che si-chiama Acaplen, dove li se 
trova molti ruhini, e spinade, e zoie d’ogni 
sorte .” — Leonardo di Ccd Masser, p. 28. 

1510. “The sole merchandise of these 
people is jewels, that is, rubies, which come 
from another city called Capellan, which is 
distant from this (Pegu) 30 days’ journey.” 
— Varthenia, 218. 

1516. “ Further inland than the said 
Kingdom of Ava, at 5 days 3 ourney to the 
south-east, is another city of Gentiles . . . 
called Capelan, and all round are likewise 
found many and excellent rubies, which they 
bring to sell at the city and fair of Ava, and 
which are better than those of Ava. ” — Bar- 
bosa, 187. • 

c. 1535. “ This region of Arquam borders 
on the interior with the great mountain 
called Capelangam, where are many jDlaces 
inhabited by a not very civilized people. 
These carry musk and rubies to the great 
city of Ava, which is the capital of the 
Kingdom of Arquam. . .” — Bommario dc 
Bcr/nif in Bamusio, i. 334 r. 

c. 1660. “ . . A mountain 12 days journey 
or thereabouts, from Siren towards the 
North-east; the name whereof is Caj^elan. 
In this mine are found great quantities of 
Kubies .” — Tavernier (B. T.) ii. 143. 

Phillips’s AHneralogy (according to 
Col. Burney) mentions the locality of 
the ruby as “the Capelan moun- 
tains, sixty miles from Pegue, a city in 
Ceylon («/. As. iSoc. Bengal, ii. 75). 

This writer is certainly very loose in 
his geography, and Dana (ed. 1850) is 
not much better : 

“The best ruby sapphires occur in the 
Capelan mountains, near Syrian, a city of j 
Pegu.” — Mineralogy, p. 222. i 

Capucat, n.p. The name of a place 
on the sea near Calicut, mentioned by 
several old authors, but which has 
now disappeared from the maps, and 
probably no longer exists. The proper 
form is uncertain. 

1498. In the JRoteiro it is called Capua. — 
P. 50. 

1510. “. . . another place called Capo- 
gatto, which is also subject to the King of 
Calecut. This ^Dlace has a very beautiful 
palace, built in the ancient style.” — Var- 
themc(n 133-134. 

1516. “Further on . . . is another town, 
at which there is a small river, which is 
called Capucad, where there are many 
country-born Moors, and much shipping.” — 
Barbosa, lo2. 


1562. “And they seized a great number 
of grabs and vessels belonging to the people 
of Kabkad, and the new port, and Calicut, 
and Funan[^.c. Ponany'], these all being sub- 
j ect to the Zamorin. ’ ^-Tohfat-ul- Mujahideen, 
tr. by Kowlandson, p. 157. 

The want of editing in this last book is 
deplorable. 

Caracoa, CaraeoUe, &c., s. Malay 
Itura-hura, but said to be Arab, hura- 
Icura which Dozy says (s.v. Garraca) 
was, among the Arabs, a merchant 
vessel, sometimes of very great size. 
Crawfurd describes the Malay 
hura, as ‘ a la.rge kind of sailing 
■vessel;’ but the quotation from Jarric 
shows it to have been the Malay galley. 
Marre {Kata-Kata Malayan, 87) says : 

‘ ‘ The Malay kora-kora is a great row- 
boat; still in use in the Moluccas, 
Many meas-ure 100 feet long and 10 
wide. Some have as many as 90 
rowers.” 

c. 1330. “We embarked on the sea at 
Liidhikiya in a big kurkura belonging to 
Genoese people, the master of which was 
called Martalamin.” — Ihn Batuta, ii. 254. 

1349. “ I took the sea on a small kuo^- 

kura belonging to a Tunisian.’’ — Ihid.‘ iv. 
327. 

1606. “ The formost of these Galleys or 
Caracolles recovered our Shippe, wherein 
was the King of Tarnata.” — MxdMeton's 
Voyage, E. 2. 

,, “. . . Nave conscens^, quam lingua 

patriS, caracora nuncupant. Navigii genus 
est oblogum, et angustum, triremis instar, 
velis simul et remis impellitur.” — Jairic, 
Thesaurus, i. 192. 

1659. ‘ ‘ They (natives of Ceram, & c. ) hawked 
these dried heads backwards and forwards 
in their korrekorres as a special rarity.” — 
Walter SchultzerCs Ost-Indische Beise, &c., 
p. 41. 

1711. “Les Phillipines nommentces bati- 
mens caracoas. C’est vne espbee de petite 
galbre h rames et k voiles.” — Lettres Edif. 
iv. 27. 

1774. “A corocoro is a vessel generally 
fitted with outriggers, having a high arched 
stem and stern, like the points of a half 
moon. . . The Dutch have fleets of them at 
Amboyna, which they employ as guarda- 
costas.” — Forrest, Voyage to K. Guinea, 23. 
Forrest has a plate of a corocoro, p. 64. 

Caraffe^ s. Dozy shows that this 
word, which in English ^we use for a 
water-bottle, is of Arabic origin, and 
comes from a root gharaf, ‘to draw’ 
(water), through the Span, garrdfa. 
But the precise Arabic word is not in 
the dictionaries (see under Carboy), 

1 Carambola, s. The name given by 
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yarious old yrriters on "Western India 
to tlie beautiful acid fruit of the tree 
(W. 0. Oxalideae), called by Linn, from 
tbis word, Averrlioa caramhola. Tbis 
name was that used by tbe Portuguese. 
Le Orta tells us tbat it was tbe Malabar 
name. Tbe word haranlial is also 
given by Moleswortb as tbe Mabratti 
name. In Upper India tbe fruit is 
called kamranga, hamrakh, or kJiamrak 
(Skt. karmara, karQndra^karmaraka, kar- 
maranga). * See also under Blimbee. 
"Wby a cannon at billiards should be 
called by tbe Prencb carambolage we do 
not know. 

c. 1530. Another fruit is the Kermerik. 
It is fluted with five sides,” &c , — Erskinds 
JBdber^ 325. 

1563. “O. Antonia, pluck me from that 
tree a Caramhola or two (for so they caU 
them in Malavar, and we have adopted the 
Malavar name, because that was the first 
region where we got acquainted with them). 

“A. Here they are. 

They are beautiful ; a sort of sour- 
sweet, not v&i'y acid. . . 

“O. They are called in Canarin and in 
Pecan camaHz, and in Malay halimha . . . 
they make with sugar a very pleasant con- 
serve of these . . . Antonia! bring hither 
a preserved caramhola.” — Garcia, ff. 46 c, 
47. 

1598. “There is another fruite called 
Caramholas, which hath 8 (5 really) corners, 
is bigge as a smal aple, sower in eating, like 
vnripe plums, and most vsed to make Con- 
semes. [Note by Taludanus) The fmite 
which the Malabars and Portingales call 
Oarambolas, is in Pecan called Camarix, in 
Canar. Camarix and Garaheli ; in Malaio, 
Bolumba, and by the Persians Cbamaroch.” 
— Linschoten, 96. 

1672. “ The Caramhola . . as large as a 
pear, all sculptured (as it were) and divided 
into ribs, the ridges of which are not round 
but sharp, resembling the heads of those 
iron maces that were anciently in use.” — P. 
Yincenzo Maria, 352. 

1878. “. . . the oxalic Kamrak.” — In my 
hfidian Garden^ 50. 

Carat, s. Arab, kirrat, which is 
taken from tbe Greek Kcpdriov, a bean 
of tbe K€par€La or carob tree ( Ceratonia 
siliqua, L.). 

Tbis bean, like tbe Indian rati (see 
ruttee) was used as a weight, and 
thence also it gave name to a coin of 
account, if not actual. To discuss tbe 
carat fully would be a task of extreme 
complexity, and would occupy several 
pages. 

Under tbe name of siliqua it was 

Sir J. Hooker observes tliat tbe fact that 
there is an acid and a sweet-fruited variety (blimbee) 
of this plant indicates aveiy old cultivation. 


the 24tb part of tbe golden solidus of 
Constantine, which again was = | of an 
ounce. Hence tbe carat was = ^ of 
an ounce. 

In tbe x)assage from St. Isidore 
quoted below tbe cerates is distinct 
foom tbe siliqua, and == 1 | Siliquae. 
Tbis we cannot explain," but the 
siliqua Graeca was tbe Kepdriov', and 
tbe siliqua as of a solidus is the 
parent of tbe carat in all its uses. 
Thus we find tbe carat at Constanti- 
nople in tbe 14tb century = of tbe 
hyperjpera or Greek bezant, wbicbwas 
a debased reinesentative of tbe solidus; 
and at Alexandria ^ of tbe Arabic 
dinar, which was a purer representative 
of tbe solidus. And so, as tbe Eoman 
uncia signified ^ of any unit (compare 
ounce, inch) so to a certain extent carat 
came to signify Dictionaries give 
Arab, kirrat as “^of an ounceP Of 
tbis we do not know tbe evidence. 
The English Cyclopsedia s. v. again 
states tbat “tbe carat was originally 
tbe 24tb part of tbe marc, or half- 
pound, among tbe French, from whom 
tbe word came.” Tbis sentence per- 
baj)s contains more than one error; 
but still both of these allegations 
exhibit tbe carat as ^tb part.^ Among 
our goldsmiths tbe term is stiU used to 
measme tbe proportionate quality of 
gold; pure gold being jiut at 24 carats, 
gold with tV alloy at 22 carats, with J- 
aUoy at 18 carats, &c. And the word 
seems also (like anna, q.v.) sometimes 
to have been used to express a pro- 
portionate scale in other matters, as is 
illustrated by a curious passage in 
Marco Polo, quoted below. 

Tbe carat is also used as a weight 
for diamonds. As 1 ^: 5 ; of an ounce 
troy tbis ought to make it 3^ grains. 
But these carats really run 151| to tbe 
ounce troy, so tbat tbe diamond carat 
is 3J gTs". nearly. Tbis we presume 
was adopted direct from some foreign 
system in which tbe carat luas of 
the local ounce. 

c. A.D. 636. “Siliqua vigesima quarta 
pars solidi est, ab arboris semine vocabulum 
tenens. Cerates oboli pars media est siliqua 
habens unam semis. Hane latinitas semi- 
obulu vocat ; Cerates autem Graece, Latine 
siliqua cornuu interpretatur. Obulus sili- 
quis tribus appenditur, habens cerates duos, 
calcos quatuor .” — Isidori Hispalensis Opeixt 
(ed. Paris, 1601), p. 224. 

1298. “The G-reat Kaan sends his com- 
missioners to the Province to select four or 
five hundred ... of the most beautiful 
young women, according to the scale of 
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beauty enjoined upon them. The commis- 
sioners . . assemble all the girls of the pro- 
■vunce, in presence of appraisers appointed 
for the These carefully survey 

the points of each girl, . . They will then 
set dovm some as estimated at 16 carats, 
some at 17, 18, 20, or more or less, accord- 
ing to the sum of the beauties or defects of 
each. And whatever standard the Great 
Kaan may have fixed for those that are 
to be brought to him, whether it be 20 
carats or 21, the commissioners select the 
required number from those who have at- 
tained that standard.” — Marco Polo, 2nd 
ed. i. 350-351. 

1673. “A stone of one Carrack is worth 
\0V^~Fryer, 214. 

Caravan, s. P. Tcanvdn ; a convoy 
of travellers. The Arab. Izafila is 
more generally used in India. The 
word is found in French as early as 
the 13th century {Littre). A quota- 
tion below shows that the English 
transfer of the word to a wheeled con- 
veyance for travellers (now for goods 
also) dates from the 17th century. 
The abbreviation mn in this sense 
seems to have acquired rights as an 
English word, though the altogether 
analogous hus is still looked on as 
slang. 

c. 1270. ^‘Meanwhile the convoy (la cara- 
vana) from Tortosa . . . armed seven ves- 
sels in sxich wise that any one of them could 
take a galley if it ran alongside.” — Chro~ 
nicle of James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, i. 
370. 

1330. “Be hac civitate recedens cum cara- 
vanis et cum quadam societate, ivi versus 
Indiam Superiorem.” — Friar Odoric, in 
Cathay, &c. ii. App. iii. 

1384. “ Eimonda che I’avemo, vedemo 
venireuna grandissima carovana di cammelli 
e di Saracini, che recavano spezierie deUe 
parti d’ India.”— 64. 

c. 1420. “Is adolescens ab Damasco Sy- 
riae, ubi mercaturae gratis erat, percepts 
ijrius Arabum linguS, in coetu mercatorum 
— hi sexcenti erant — quam vulgo caroanam 
dicunt . . iV. Conti, in Poggius de Varie- 
tate Fortunae. 

1627. ‘ ‘ A Caravan is a convoy of souldiers 
for the safety of merchants that trauell in the 
East Countreys.” — Minsheio, 2nd ed. s. v. 

1674. “Caravan or Karavan (Er. cara- 
rane) a Convoy of Souldiers for the safety 
of Merchants that travel by Land. Also of 
late corruptly used with us for a kind of 
Waggon to carry passengers to and from 
London.” — Glossographia, &c. by J. E. 

Caravanseray, s. P. harwdnsarai ; 
a seray (q.v.) for the reception of cara- 
vans (q.v.). 

1554. “ I’ay k parler souuent de ce nom de 
Caroacnara ; . . , le ne peux le nommer 


autrement en Erangois, sinon vn Car- 
hachara ; et pour le sgauoir donner k en- 
tendre, il fault supposer qu’il n’y a point 
d’hostelleries es pays ou domaine le Turc, 
ne de lieux pour se loger, sinon dedens eelles 
niaisons publiques appen<5e Carbachara. . 

— Ohservatiotis par P. Belon, f. 59. 

1564. “ Hie divert! in diversorium publi- 
cum, Caravasarai Turcae vocant . . . vas- 
tum est aedificium ... in cujus medio 
patet area iDonendis sarcinis et camelis,” — 
Bushequii, Epist. i. (p. 35). 

1619. “ . . . a great bazar, enclosed and 
roofed in, where they sell stuffs, cloths, &c. 
wdth the House of the Mint, and the great 
caravanserai, which bears the name of Lala 
Beig (because Lala Beig the Treasurer gives 
audiences, and does his business there) and 
another little caravanserai, called that of 
the Ghilac or people of Ghilan.” — P, della 
Valle (from Isj3ahan) ii. 8. 

1627. “At Band Ally we found a neat 
Carravansraw or Inne . . ; built by mens 
charity, to give all civill passengers a rest- 
ing place gratis ; to keepe them from the in- 
jury of theeves, beasts, weather, &c.” — Hev- 
bert, p. 124. 

Caravel, s. This often occurs in the 
old Portuguese narratives. The word 
is alleged to be not oriental, but Celtic, 
and connected in its origin with the old 
British coracle ; see the quotation from 
Isidore of Seville, the indication of 
which we owe to Bluteau, s.v. 

The Portuguese caravel is described 
by the latter as a ‘ round vessel * (i, e, , 
not long and sharp like a galley), with 
lateen sails, ordinarily of 200 tons 
burthen. 

The character of swiftness attributed 
to the caravel (see both Damian and 
Bacon below) has suggested to us 
whether the word had not come rather 
from the Persian Gulf — Turki, Icard- 
vjxhl, ‘ a scout, an outpost, a vanguard.’ 
Doubtless there are difficulties. Thus 
the word is found in the following 
passage, quoted from the life of St. 
Nilus, who died c. 1000, a date 
hardly consistent with Turkish origin. 
But the Latin translation is by Cardinal 
Sirlet, c. 1550, and the word may have 
been changed or modified : 

“ Cogitavit enim in unaquaque Calabriae 
regione perficere navigia. . . Id autem non 
ferentes Russani cives . . . simul irruentes 
ac tumultuantes navigia combusserunt et 
eas quae Caravellae appellantur secuerunt.” 
— ^In the Collection of Martens and Durand, 
vi. col. 930. 

c. 638. “Carabus, parua scafa ex vimine 
f^ta, quae contexta crudo corio genus navi- 
gii praebet. ” — Isidori JSispal. Opera (Paris^ 
1601) p. 255. 

1492. “ So being one day importuned by 
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the said Christopher, the Catholic King was 
persuaded by him that nothing should keep 
him from making this experiment ; and so 
effectual was this persuasion that they fitted 
out for him a ship and two caravels, with 
which at the beginning of August 1492, with 
120 men, sail was made from Gades.” — Sum- 
mary oftheJS, of the Western Indies, by 
Martire in Hamusio, iii. f. 1. 

1506- “ Item traze della Mina d’oro de 
Ginea ogn anno ducati 120 mila che vien 
ogni mise do’ caravelle con ducati 10 mila.'’ 
— Leonardo di CcC Massed', p. 30. 

1549. **Viginti et quinque agiles naues, 
quas et caravellas dicimus, quo genere 
nauium soli Lusitani utuntur.” — Damiani 
a Goes, Diensis Ojopugnatw, ed. 1602, p. 289. 

1552. “ Ils Mcherent les bordees de leurs 

Karawelles; omferent leurs vaisseaux de 
loavillons, et s’avancferent sur nous.” — Sidi 
Ali, p. 70. 

c. 1615. “She may spare me her mizen 
and her bonnets ; I am a carvel to her.” — 
Beaum, tb Met., Wit 'without Money, i. 1. 

1624. “Sunt etiam naves quaedam nun- 
ciae quae ad officium celeritatis apposite 
exstructae sunt (quas caruellas vocant).” — 
Bacon, Hist. Ventorum. 

1883. “ The deep-sea fishing boats called 
Machods . . . are carvel built, and now 
generally iron fastened. . .” — Short Account 
of Bombay Fisheries, by D. G. 3Iacdonald, 
M.I). 

Carboy, s. A large glass bottle 
bolding several gallons, and generally 
covered with, wicker-work, well-known 
in England, where it is chiefly used to 
convey acids and corrosive liquids in 
bulk. Though this is not an Anglo- 
Indian word, it conies (in the fonn 
jkardha) from Persia, as Wedgwood 
iias pointed out. Kaempfer, whom we 
quote from his description of the wine 
trade at Shiraz, gives an exact etching ] 
of a carboy. Littr6 mentions that the 
late M. Mohl referred caraffe to the 
same original; but see that word. 
Karctba is no doubt connected with 
At. kirha, ‘ a large leathern milk- 
bottli.’ 

1712. “Vasa vitrea, alia sunt majora, 
ampullacea et circuniducto scirpo tunicata, 
quae vocant Karaba . . Venit Karaha una 
apud vitriarios duobus mamudi, rare ca- 
rius.” — Kaempfer, Amoen. Exot. 379. 

1800. “Six corahahs of rose-water.” — 
Symes, Emb. to Ava, p. 488. 

1813. “Carboy of Kosewater. . .” — Mil- 
hum, ii. 330. 

1875. ‘ ‘ People who make it (Shiraz Wine) 
generally bottle it themselves, or else sell it 
in huge bottles called “Knraba” holding 
about a dozen quarts.” — Maegregor, Journey 
through Kho^^assan, &c. 1870, i. 37. 


Carcana, Carconna, s. H. from 
P. hdrhhdna, a place where business 
is done ; a workshop ; a departmental 
establishment such as that of the com- 
missariat, or the artillery park, in the 
field. 

c. 1756. “ In reply, H;^dur pleaded his 

poverty . . . but he promised that as soon 
as he should have established his power, 
and had time to regulate his departments 
(Karkhanajat), the amount should be paid.” 
— Hussein Ah Khan, History of Hydur 
Kaik, p. 87. 

1800. “The elephant belongs to the Kar- 
kana, but you may as well keep him till we 
meet.” — Wellington, i. 144. 

1804. “If the (bullock) establishment 
should be formed, it should be in regular 
Karkanas.” — Wellington, iii. 512. 

Carcoon, s. Mahr. kdrkun, ‘ a 
clerk,’ which is an adoption of the 
Persian kdr-kun [faciendorum factor) 
or ‘manager.’ 

1826. “ My benefactor’s chief carcoon or 
clerk, allowed me to sort out and direct 
despatches to officers at a Instance who be- 
longed to the command of the great Sawant 
Eao.” — Fandurang Hari, 21. 

Carical, n.p. Et 3 nnology doubtful. 
Karaikkal (Tamil). Era Paolino says 
it means ‘ Black rock.’ A Prench 
settlement within the limits of Tan j ore 
district. 

Carnatic, n.p. Karnataka and 
Kdrridtaha, Skt. adj ective forms from 
Karridta or KCtrndta. This word in 
native use, according to Bp. Caldwell, 
denoted the Telugu and Canarese peo- 
ple and their language, but in process 
of time became specially the ap^oella- 
tion of the people speaking Canarese 
and their language.* TheMahomme- 
dans on their arrival in S. India found 
a region which embraces Mysore and 
part of Telingana (in fact the kingdom 
of Vijayanagara), called the Karna- 
taka country, and this was identical in 
application (and probably in etymo- 
logy) with the Oanara country (q.v.) 
of the older Portuguese writers. The 
KarndtakahQGQiVCLe extended, especially 
in connection with the rule of the 
Nabobs of Arcot, who partially oc- 
cupied the Yijayanagara territory, 
and were kno'wn as Nawabs of the 
Karnataka, to the country below the 
Ghauts, on the eastern side of the Pe- 
ninsula, just as the other form Oanara 
had become extended to the country 

’ Dravidian Grammar, 2na ed., Introd., p. 34. 
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below tbe western Grbants ; and even- 
tually among tbe English the term 
Carnatic came to be understood in a 
sense more or less restricted to the 
eastern low* country, though never 
quite so absolutely as Oanara has be- 
come restricted to the western low 
country. The term Carnatic is now 
obsolete. 

c.A.D. 5o0. In the of Vaiu- 
hamihira, in the enumeration of peoi^les and 
regions of the south, we have in Kern’s trans- 
lation {J. It. As. Soc. N.S. V. 83) Kamatic ; 
the original form, which is not given by 
Kern, is Karnata. 

c. A.D. 1100. In the later Sanskrit litera- 
ture this name often occurs, e.(/. in the 
KatJiasaritsdgara, or ‘Ocean for Rivers of 
Stories,’ a collection of tales (in verse) of 
the beginning of the 12th Century, by 
Soniadeva, of Kashmir ; but it is not pos- 
sible to attach any very precise meaning to 
the word as there used. 

A.D. 1400. The word also occurs in the in- 
scriptions of the Vijayanagara dynasty, e.g. 
in one of A.D. 1400. — {Elem. of S. Indian 
Ralaeography, 2nd ed. pi. xxx.) 

1608. ‘ ‘ In the land of Karnata and Vidy- 
.Tnagara was the Bang Mahendra.” — Fa/ra- 
natha^sJEt. of Buddhisniy hy Schiefner, p. 267. 

c. 1610. “The Zamindars of Singaldip 
(Ceylon) and Karnatak came up with their 
forces and expelled Sheo Rai, the ruler of 
the Dakhin.” — Firishta in Elliot, vi. 549. 

1614. See quotation from Couto under 
Ganara. 

c. 1652. “ Gandicot is one of the strong- 
est Cities in the Kingdom of Carnatica.” — 
Tarernier, E. T. ii. 98. 

c. 1660. “TheR^s of theKarnatik, Mah- 
ratta (country), and Telingana, were subject 
to the Rdii of Bidar,” — Salih, in 
Elliot^ vii. 126. 

1673. “ I received this information from 
the natives, that the Canatick country 
reaches from Gongola to the Zamerhin^s 
Country of the Malabars along the Sea, 
and inland up to the Pepper Mountains of 
Sundco. . . Bedf/iure, four Bays Journey 
hence, is the Capital City.” — Fryer, 162, in 
Letter IV., A Relation of the Canatick 
Country . — Here he identifies the “ Cana- 
tick ” with Canara below the Ghauts. 

So also the coast of Canara seems 
meant in the following : 

c. 1760, “Though the navigation from 
the Carnatic coast to Bombay is of a very 
short run, of not above six or seven degrees . ” 
—Ch'ose. i. 232. 

c. 1760. “The Carnatic or province of 
Arcot ... its limits now are greatly in- 
ferior to those which bounded the ancient 
Carnatic ; for the Nabobs of Arcot have 
never extended their authority beyond the 
river Gondegama to the north ; the great 
chain of mountains to the west; and the 
branches of the Kingdom of Trichinopoli, 


Tan j' ore, and Maissore to the south ; ‘the 
sea bounds it to the east.” — Ibid. II. vii. 

1762. “ Siwaee Madhoo Rao , . . with 

this immense force . . . made an incursion 
into the Karnatic Balaghaut .” — ilussein 
AU Khan, History of Hydur JSTaik, 148. 

1792. “I hope that our acquisitions by 
this peace will give so much additional 
strength and compactness to the frontier of 
our possessions, both in the Carnatic, and 
on the coast of Malabar, as to render it 
difficult for any power above the Ghauts to 
invade us.” —Lord Cormoallis^s Desjjatch 
from Seringapatam, in Seton-Karr, ii. 96. 

_ 1826. “ Camp near Chillumbrum (Carna- 
tic), March 21st.” This date of a letter of 
Bp. Heber’s is probably one of the latest 
instances of the use of tlie term in a natural 
way. 

Carnatic Fashion. See tinder Be- 
nighted. 

Carrack, n.p. An island in the 
upper part of the Persian Gulf, which 
has been more than once in British oc- 
cupation. Properly Kharak. It is so 
written in Jauberfa Edrisi (i. 364, 
372). But Er. Badger gives the mo- 
dem Arabic as el-Khdrij, w^hich would 
represent old Persian Klidrig. 

c. 830. “Kharek . . . cette islequiaun 
farsakh en long et en large, produit du bl€, 
des palmiers, et des vignes.” — IhnKhurddd^ 
ha, in J. As. ser. vi. tom. v. 283. 

c. 1563. “Partendosi da Basora si passa 
200 miglia di Golfo co’l mare a ban da destra 
sino che si giunge nelP isola di Carichi. . .” 
— Q. Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 386 

1727. “ The Islands of Garrick ly, about 
West North West, 12 Leagues from Boio- 
chierf^ — A. Ham. i. 90. 

1758. “ The Baron . . immediately sailed 
for the little island of Karec, where he safely 
landed: having attentively surveyed the spot 
he at that time laid the plan, which he after- 
wards executed with so much success.” — Ires. 
212 . 

Carrack, s. A kind of vessel of 
burden from the middle ages down to 
the end of the 17th century. The 
character of the earlier carrack cannot 
be precisely defined. But the larger 
cargo-ships . of the Portuguese in the 
trade of the IGth century were generally 
so styled, and these were sometimes of 
enormous tonnage, with 3 or 4 decks. 
Charnock {Marine Architecture, ii., j)- 
9) has a plate of a Genoese carrack 
of 1542. He also quotes the descrip- 
tion of a Portuguese carrack taken by 
Sir John Barrough in 1592. It was 
of 1,600 tons bni’then, whereof 900 
merchandize ; carried 32 brass pieces 
and between 600 and 700 passengers (?) ; 
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•was built with 7 decks. Tbe word (L. 
Lat.) carraca is regarded by Skeat as 
properly carrica, from- cm'Hcare, It. 
cciricare, to lade, ‘ to charge.’ This 
is possible ; ^ but it would be well to 
examine if it be not from the Ar. ha- 
Qxikah, a word which the dictionaries 
explain as ‘ fire ship ; ’ though this is 
certainly not always the meaning. Ibn 
Batuta uses it, twice at least, for a 
state barg^ or something of that kind 
(see Cathay and the Way Thithei\ p. 
499, si^-nA Ihn Bat. ii. 116; iv. 289). 

The like use occurs several times in 
Makrizi, e. g., I. i. 143 ; I. ii. 66 ; and 
II. i. 24. duatrem^re at the place 
first quoted observes that the harakah 
was not a fire ship in our sensej but a 
vessel with a high deck from which fire 
could be thrown ; but that it could 
also be used as a transport vessel, and 
was so used on sea and land. 

Since writing this we observe that 
Dozy is inclined to derive carraca, 
(which is old in Spanish he says) from 
harCihir, the plural of kurkur or 
kurkura (see Caracoa). And kurhlra 
itself he thinks may have come from 
carricare, which already occurs in St. 
d erome. So that Mr. Skeat’s oiigin is 
possibly correct. 

1338. “. . . after that we embarked at 
Venice on board a certain carrack, and 
sailed down the Adriatic Sea.” — Fnar Pas- 
qual in Cathay, &c. 231. 

1383. “Eodem tempore venit in magna 
tempestate ad Sandevici portnm navis qnam 
dicunt carika (mirae) magnitudinis, plena 
divitiis, quae^ facile^ inopiam totins terrae 
relevare i)otuisset, si incolarnm invidia per- 
misisset.” — T. WaUingham, Hist. Anglic., 
by H. T. Eiley, 1864, ii. 83-84. 

1548. “De Thesauro nostro mnnitionum 
artillariorum, Tentornm, Pavilionum, i>ro 
Eqnis navibns caracatis, Galeis et aliis navi- 
bns qnibnscumque. . — ^Act of Edw. VI. 

in Bymer, xv. 175. 

1552. “Ils avaient 4 barques, grandes 
comme des karraka . . .” — Sidi ^Ali, id. 67. 

1566-G8. ‘‘ . . . about the middle of the 
month of Eamazan, in the year 974, the 
inhabitants of Eunan and Eandreeah \i.€., 
Ponany and Pandarani, q. v.], having 
sailed out of the former of these ports in a 
fleet of 12 grabs, captured a caracca be- 
longing to tlie Pranks, which had arrived 
from Bengal, and which was laden" with rice 
and sugar . . .in the year 976 another 
party ... in a fleet of 17 grabs . . . made 
capture off Shaleeat (see Chalia) of a large 
caracca, which had sailed from Cochin, 
having on board nearly 1,000 Pranks ...” 
— Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, p. 159. 

1596. *‘It comes as farre short as . . . 
a cocke-boate of a Carrick.” — T. Hash, Have 


with yon to Sa-ffron Walden, repr. bv J. P. 
Collyer, p. 72. 

1613, “They are made like carracks, only 
strength and storage.”— Peawwi. diFlet., Tile 
Coxcomh, i. 3. 

1615. “After we had given her chase foi' 
about 5 hours, her colours and bulk disco- 
vered her to be a very great Portugal car- 
rack bound for Goa.” — Terry in Fiirchas. 

1620. “ The harbor at Nangasaque is the 
best in all Japon, wheare there may 1,000 
seale of shipxDs ride landlockt, and the 
greatest shipps or carickes in the world . . 
ride before the towne within a cable’s length 
of the shore in 7 or 8 fathom water at least.” 
— Cocks, Letter to Batavia, ii. 313. 

c. ^ 1620. ‘ ' II faut attendre la des Pilotes 

du lieu, que les Gouverneurs de Bombaim. 
et de Marsagao ont soin d’envoyer tout a 
rheure, pour conduire le Vaisseau a 
Turumba [?.<?., Trombay] oh les Caraques 
ont coustume d’hyverner.” — Boutier . . . des 
Indes Or., by Aleixo da Motta, in Thevenot. 

c. 1635. 

“The bigger Whale, like some huge carrack 
lay 

Which wanted Sea room for her foes to 
iflay ...” 

Waller. Battle of the Summer Islands. 

1653. “. . . pour moy il me vouloit loger 
en son Palais, et que si i’auois la volont^ de 
retoumer a Lisbone par mer, il me feroit 
embarquer sur les premieres Karaques. . 

— Be la BoicUaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 213. 

1660. “And further, That every Mer- 
chant Denizen who shall hereafter ship an\' 
Goods or Merchandize in any Carrack <>r 
Galley shall pay to your Majesty all manner 
of Customs, and all the Subsidies aforesaid, 
as any Alien born out of the Realm.” — Act 
12 Car. II. cap. iv. s. iv. (Tonnage and 
Poundage). 

c. 1680. ^ “To this City of the floating . . . 
which foreigners, with a little variation from 
carrocos, call carracas.” — Vieim, quoted by 
Bluteau. 

1684. “. . . there was a Carack of Portu- 
gal cast away upon the Reef having on board 
at that Time 4,000,000 of Guilders in Gold . . 
a present from the King of Siam to the King 
of Portugal.” — Cowley, 32, in Dnmpier'sVoy- 
ages, iv. 

Carraway, s. This word for the seed 
of Carum caruA, L., is (probably through 
Sp. ctlcaravea) from Axdhiokarawiyd, It 
is curious that the English form is thus 
closer to the Arabic than either the 
Sjpanish, or the Erench and Italian 
carvi, which last has ^Dassed into Scotch 
as carvy. But the Arabic itself is a 
corruption of Lat. careum, or Gr. Kapov 
{Dozy). 

Cartmeel, s. This is, at least in the 
Punjab, the ordinary form that ‘ mail- 
cart ’ takes among the natives. Such 
inversions are not uncommon. Thus 
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Sir Da-vid Ocliterloiiy was always 
called by the Sepoys Lord-ohlitar. In 
onr memory an officer named Hdlroyd 
was always called by the Sepoys 
Boydal, 

CartoocCy s. A cartridge. KdrtHs, 
Sepoy Hind. 

Oasll, s. A name applied by Euro- 
peans to sundry coins of low value in 
various parts of tbe Indies. Tbe word 
in its original form is of extreme an- 
tiquity, ‘ ‘ Sansk. harsha ... a weight of 
silver or gold equal to of a Tula ” 
( W'iMiams, Skt, Diet, ; and see also aNote 
on the hdrslia^ or rather hdrshdpana^ as 
a copper coin of great antiquity, in E. 
Thomas’s Batlidn Kiiigs of Delili, 361, 
362). Erom the Tamil form hdsuy or 
perhaps from some Konkani form 
which we have not traced, the Portu- 
guese seem to have made caixa, whence 
the English cash. In Singalese also 
kdsi is used for ‘coin’ in general. 

The English term was appropriated 
in the monetary system which pre- 
vailed in S. India up to 1818 ; thus 
there was a copper coin for use in 
Madras struck in England in 1803, 
which bears on the reverse, “XX 
Oash.” * Under this system 80 cash— 
1 fanam, 42 fanams=l star pagoda. 

But from an early date the Portu- 
guese had applied eaixa to the small 
money of foreign ^sterns, such as 
those of the Malay Islands, and espe- 
cially to that of the Chinese. In China 
the word cash is used, by Europeans 
and their hangers-on, as the synonym 
of the Chinese le and tsien, which are 
those coins made of an alloy of copper 
and lead with a square hole in the 
middle, which in former days ran 
1000 to the Hang or tael (q-v.), and 
which are strung in certain numbers 
on cords. Bouleaux of coin thus 
s-teung are represented on the sur- 
viving bank-notes of the Ming D3aiasty 
(a.d. 1368 onwards), and probably were 
also on the notes of their Mongol pre- 
decessors. 

^ The existence of the distinct Eng- 
lish word cash may probably have 
affected the form of the corruption 
before us.^ This word had a Euro- 
pean origin from It. cassa, French 
caisse, ‘ the money-chest; ’ this word in 
book-keeping having given name to the 


* A figuTe of this coin is given in JRuding, 


heading of account under which actual 
disbursements of coin were entered (see 
Wedgviood, s.v.). In Minsheu (2nd 
ed. 1627) the present sense of the word 
is not attained. He only gives “ a 
tradesman’s or Counter to keej^e 

money in.” 

1510. ‘ ‘ They have also another coin called 
cas, 16 of which go to a tare of silver.” — 
VaHhema, 130. 

,, “In this country (Calicut) a great 
number of apes are produced, one of which 
is worth 4 casse, and one casse is worth a 
quattrino.” — Ibid. 172. 

(Why a monkey should be worth 4 casse 
is obscure). 

1598. “You must understand that in 
SuTida there is also no other kind of money 
than certaine copper mynt called Caixa, of 
the bignes of a Holiades doite, but not half 
so thicke, in the middle whereof is a hole to 
hang it on a string, for that comnionlie they 
put two hundreth or a thousand vpon one 
string.” — Linschoten, 34. 

1600. “Those (coins) of Lead are called 
caxas, whereof 1600 make one mas.” — John 
DaviSf in BurchaSj i. 117. 

1609. “ Ils (les Chinois) apportent la mon- 
noye qui a le cours en toute I’isle de lava, 
et Isles circonvoisines, laquelle en lUgue 
Malaique est appellee Cas. . . Cette mon- 
noye est jettde en moule en Chine, a la 
Ville de Chincheu.” — Boutman, in Bav, des 
Bollandois, i. 30, b, 

1711. “Doodos and Cash are Copi^er 
Coins, eight of the former make one Fan- 
ham, and ten of the latter one Poodo.” — 
Jpockyer, 8. 

1718 . “Cass (a very small coin, eighty 
whereof make one Fano).” — Propagation of 
the Gospel in the East, ii. 52. 

1727. “At Atcheen they have a small 
Coin of leaden Money called Cash, from 
12 to 1600 of them goes to one Mace, or 
Massciel"^ — A. Ham. ii. 109. 

c. 1750-60. “ At Madras and other parts 
of the coast of Coromandel, 80 casches make 
a fanam, or 3d. sterling ; and 36 fanams a 
silver pagoda, or 7s. 8d. sterling.” — Grose, i. 
282. 

1790. “ So far am I from giving credit to 
the late G-overnment (of Madras) for oecono- 
my, in not making the necessary prepara- 
tions for war, according to the positive 
orders of the Supreme Government, after 
having received the most gross insult that 
could be offered to any nation ! I think it 
very possible that every Cash of that ill- 
judged saving m^ cost the Company a 
crore of rupees.” — Letter of Lord Cornwallis 
to B. J. Hollond, Esq., see the Madras 
CouHer, 22nd Sept. 1791. 

1813. At Madras, according to Milburn, 
the coinage ran : 

“10 Cash~l doodee% 2 cZoocZees=l pice; 8 
doodees-X single fanam,” &c. 
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The following shows a singular cor- 
ruption, probably of the Chinese tsien, 
and illustrates how the striving after 
meaning shapes such corruptions : — 

1876. “All money transactions (at Man- 
wyne on the Burman-Chinese frontier) are 
ejected in the copper coin of China called 
“cAanr/e,” of which about 400 or 500 go to 
the rupee. These coins are generally strung 
on eord,”&c. — Report on the Country through 
which the Force passed to meet the Governory 
by W. J. Charlton, M.D. 

An intermediate step in this trans- 
formation is found in Cocks’s Japan 
Journal, jpussim, e.g, ii. 89. 

“But that which I tooke most note of 
was of the liberalitee and devotion of these 
heathen people, who thronged into the 
Pagod in multetudes one after another to 
cast money into a littel chapell before the 
idalles, most parte .... being gins or 
brass money, whereof 100 of them may 
vallie som lOd. str., and are about the 
bignes of a 3d. English money.” 

Cashew, s. The tree, fruit, or nut of 
the Anacardium occidentale, an Ameri- 
can tree which must have been intro- 
duced early into India by the Portu- 
guese, for it was widely diffused as 
an apparently wild tree long before 
the end of the 17th century, and it is 
described as an Indian tree by Acosta, 
who wrote in 1578. Crawfurd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in full 
bearing, in the jungly islets of Hastings 
Archipelago, off the^coast of Camboja 
{Emh, to Siam, &c,, i. 103). 

The name appears 1:0 be S. American, 
acajou, of which an Indian form, 
Imju, has been made. 

The so-called fruit is the heshy top 
of the i)eduncle which bears the nut. 
The oil in the shell of the nut is acrid 
to an extraordinary degree, whilst the 
kernels, which are roasted and eaten, 
are quite bland. The tree yields a 
gum imported under the name of 
Cadju gum. 

1578. “ This tree gives a fruit called com- 
monly Cain ; which being a good stomachic, 
and of good flavour, is much esteemed by all 
who know it. . . . This fruit does not grow 
everywhere, but is found in gardens at the 
city of Santa Cruz in the Kingdom of Co- 
chin.” — C, Acosta, Tractado, 324 seqq. 

1598. ‘ ‘ Cajus groweth on trees like apple- 
ti’ees, and are of the bignes of a Peare.” — 
Linschoten, p. 94. 

1658. In Piso, Be Indiae utriusque Re 
JSfaturali et Medicd, Amst. we have a good 
cut of the tree as one of Brasil, called Acai~ 
haa “ et fructus ejus Acaju.” 

1672. “ . . il Cagiu. . . Questo b I’Aman- 
dola ordinaria delf India, per il che se ne rac- 


coglie grandissima quantity, essendo la X)ian- 
ta fertilissima e molto frequente, ancora 
nelli luoghi pit deserti et inciilti.” — Vin- 
cenzo Maria, 354. 

1673. Eryer describes the Tree under the 
name Ghcrusc (apparently some mistake), p. 
182. 

1764. . Yet if 

“The Acajou haiDly in the garden bloom...” 

Chxiinger, iv. 

c. 1830. “The cashew, with its apple 
like that of the cities of the Plain, fair to 
look at, but acrid to the taste, to which the 
far-famed nut is appended like a bud.” — 
Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, p. 140. 

1875. “ Cajoo kernels.” — Table of Custoons 
Duties imposed in Br. India up to 1875. 

Cashmere, n.p. The famous valley 
province of the Western Himalaya, 
H. and P. Kashmir, from Skt. 
Ka%mlra, and sometimes Kdsmlra, 
alleged by Burnouf to be a contrac- 
tion of Kasyapamira. Whether or not 
it be the Kaspatyrus or Kaspapyrus of 
Herodotus, we believe it undoubtedly 
to be the Kaspeiria (kingdom) of 
Ptolemy. 

Several of the old Arabian geo- 
graphers write the name with the 
guttural K, but this, is not so used in 
modern times. 

c. 630. “The Kingdom of Kia-shi-mi-lo 
(Kasmira) has about 7000 li of circuit. On 
all sides its frontiers are surrounded by 
mountains ; these are of prodigious height ; 
and although there are paths affording access 
to it, these are extremely narrow.” — PCwen 
T^sang (P4L Bouddh.) ii. 167. 

c. 940, “Kashmir . . . is a mountainous 
country, forming a large kingdom, contain- 
ing not less than 60,000 or 70,000 towns or 
viUages. It is inaccessible except on one 
side, and can only be entered by one gate.” 
— Mas^udl, i. 373. 

1275. “ Kashmir, a province of India, ad- 
joining the* Turks ; and its people of mixt 
Turk and Indian blood excel all others in 
beauty.” — Zahar lya Kazvlnlin Gildemeistei\ 
210 . 

1298. “ Keshimur also is a province inha- 
bited by a people who are idolaters and have 
a language of their own . . . this country 
is the very source from which idolatry has 
spread abroad. ” — Marco Polo, i. 175. 

1552. “ The Mogols hold especially to- 

wards the N. E. the I'egion Sogdiana, which 
they now call Queximir, and also Mount 
Caucasus which divides India from the 
other Provinces.” — Barros, IV. vi. 1. 

1615. “ Chishmeere, the chiefe Citie is 

called Sirinaka r. ” — Terry in Purchas, ii. 1467. 

1664. “From all that hath been said, one 
may easily conjecture, that I am somewhat, 
charmed with Kachemire, and that I pre- 
tend there is nothing in the world like it for 
’ so small a kingdom.”— E. T. 128. 
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1676. 

“ A trial of your kindness I must make ; 
Tkongh not for mine, so much as virtue’s 

The’ Queen of Cassimere. . . 

Dryden^B Aurumgzehe^ iii. 1. 
1814. “The shawls of Cassimer and the 
silks of Iran.” — Forhes, Or Mem. iii. 177- — 
See Kerseymere. 

Oasis, Caxis, Caciz, &c., s. This 
Spanish and Portuguese word, though 
Dozy gives it only as pretre chrdtien, is 
freq^uently employed hy old travellers, 
and writers on Eastern subjects, to 
denote Mahommedan divines {mullas 
and the like). It may be suspected to 
have arisen from a confusion of two 
Arabic terms — hadl (see Cazee) and 
kaalilsh or ^cis'is, ‘ a Christian Pres- 
fcyter’ (from a Syriac root signifying 
senuit). Indeed we sometimes find the 
precise word hashish {Gaxix) used by 
Christian writers as if it were the 
special title of a Mahommedan theo- 
logian, instead of being, as it really 
is, the special and technical title of a 
Christian priest (a fact which gives 
Mount Athos its common Turkish 
name of Kaslnsh Bdgh) . In the first 
of the following quotations the word 
appears to be applied by the Mussul- 
man historian to pagan i^riests, and the 
word for churches to pagan temples. 
In ‘the others, except that from Major 
Millingen, it is applied b^ Christian 
writers to Mahommedan divines, which 
is indeed its recognised signification in 
Spanish and Portuguese. In Jarric’s 
Thesaurtts (Jesuit Missions, 1606) the 
word Cacizius is constantly used in 
this sense. 

c. 1310. “There are 700 churches (Mtsia) 
resembling fortresses, and every one of them 
overflowing with presbyters (kashishan) 
vdthout faith, and monks without religion.” 
— Description of the- Chinese City of Khanzai 
(Hangchau) in Wasdfs History (see also 
MaT’Co Polo, ii. 196). 

1404. “The town was inhabited by Moor- 
ish hermits called Oaxixes ; and many people 
came to them on pilgrimage, and they 
healed many diseases. ” — Markham's Clavijo, 
79. 

1514. “And so, from one to another, the 
message passed through four or five hands, 
till it came to a G-azizi, whom we should call 
a bishop or prelate, who stood at the Bang’s 
feet. . .” — ^Letter of Giov. de Empoli, in 
Archiv. Stor. Ital. Append., p. 56. 

1538. “Just as the Cryer was offering to 
deliver me unto whomsoever would buy me, 
in comes that very Cacis Moulana, whom 
they held for a Saint, with 10 or 11 other 
tCacis his Inferiors, all Priests like himself 


of their wicked sect. ” — F. M. Pinto (tr. bv 
H. C.) p. 8. 

1652. Caciz in the same sense used in 
Barros, II. ii. 1. 

1561. “The King sent off the Moor, and 
with him his Oasis, an old man of much 
authority, who was the principal priest of 
his Mosque.” — Correa, by Ld. Stanley, 113. 

1567. “. . . The Holy Synod declares it 
necessary to remove from the territories of 
His Highness all the infidels whose office it 
is to maintain their false religion, such as 
are the cacizes of the Moors, and the 
preachers of^ the Gentoos, j agues, sorcerers 
(feiticeiros), Jousis, grous {i.e. joshis or astro- 
logers, and gurhs), and whatsoever others 
make a business of religion among the infi- 
dels, and so also the bramans and paibus.^^* 
— Decree 6 of the Sacred Council of Goa, in 
Arch. Port. Or. fasc. 4. 

1580. . . e foi sepultado no cami)o per 

Cacises.” — Primor e Honra, &c., f. 13 -y, 

1582. “And for pledge of the same, he 
would give him his sonne, and one of his 
chief chaplaines, the which they call Cacis.” 
— Castaneda, by N. L. 

1603. “And now those initiated priests 
of theirs called Cashishes (Casciscis) were 
endeavouring to lay violent hands upon his 
pre^erty.’’ — Benedict Goes, in Cathay, &c., 

1648. “ Here is to be seen an admirably 
wrought tomb in which a certain Casis lies 
buried, who was the Pedagogue or Tutor of 
a King of Guzuratte.^^ — Van Twist, 15. 

1672. “ They call the common priests 

Oasis, or by another name, Schieriji, who 
like "their bishops are in no way distin- 
guished in dress from simple laymen, ex- 
cept by a bigger turban . . . and a longer 
mantle. . — P. Vincenzo Maria, 55. 

1688. “While they" were thus disputing, 
a Caciz, or doctor of the law, joined com- 
pany with them.” — Dryden, L. of Xavier, 
Woi'J^, ed. 1821, xvi. 68. 

1870. “ A hierarchical body of priests, 
known to the people (Nestorians) under the 
names of KiesMshes and Ahunas, is at the 
head of the tribes and villages, entrusted 
with both spiritual and temporal powers.” 
—Mzllingen, Wild Life among the Hoards, 

Cassanar, Cattanar, s. A priest of 
the Syrian Churchbf Malabar ; Malayal. 
Hattandr, meaning originally ‘ a chief,’ 
and formed eventually from the Sansk. 
Kartri. 

1606. “The Christians of St. Thomas 
call their priests Cacanares.” — Gouvea, f. 
28 5. ’ 

This author gives Catatiara and Ca^a- 
neira as feminine forms, ‘ a Cassansu-’s 
wife.* The former is Malayal. Kattatti, the 
latter a Portuguese formation. 

1612. “ A few years ago there arose a dis- 
2 nxihlhfis ? See Puxvoe. 
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l^ute between a Brahman and a certain Cas- 
sanar on a matter of jurisdiction.” — P. Vin- 
cenzo Maria, 152. 

Cassay, n.p. A name often given 
in former days to tlie people of 
Munnipore (Manipnr), on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal. It is the Bnrmese 
name of this people, Kase, or as the 
Bnrmese pronounce it, Kathe. It must 
not he confused mth Cathay (q. v.) 
■with which it has nothing to do. 

1759. In Dalrymple^s Oriental Repertory 
we find Cassay (i. 116). 

1795. “All the trooi^ers in the King’s 
service are natives of Cassay, who are 
■much better horsemen than the Burmans.” 
— Symes, p. 318.’ 

Cassowary, s. The name of this 
great bird, of which the first species 
known [Casuariits galeatus) is found 
only in Ceram Island {Moluccas), is 
Malay Kasavdri or KasudrJ. Other 
species have been observed in N. 
Guinea, N. Britain, and Nth. Australia. 

1659. “This aforesaid bird Cossebares 
also will swallow iron and lead, as we once 
learned by experience. Bor when our Con- 
nestabel once had been casting bullets on 
the Admiral’s Bastion, and then went to 
dinner, there came one of these Cossebares 
on the bastion, and swallowed 50 of the 
bullets. And . . . next day I found that 
the bird after keeping them a while in Iris 
maw had regularly cast up again all the 
50.”— cT. J. Saar, 86. 

1705. “The Cassawaris is about the big- 
ness of a large Virginia Turkey. His head 
is the same as a Turkey’s ; and he has a long 
stiff hairy Beard upon his Breast before, like 
a Turkey. . . .” — Funnel, in Dampier, iv. 
266. 

Caste, s. ^*The artificial divisions 
of society in India, first made knovui 
to us by the-Portuguese, and described 
by them under their term caste, signi- 
fying ‘breed, race, kind,’ which has 
been retained in English under the 
supposition that it was the native 
name” {Wedgiuood, s. v.). 

Mr. Elphinstone prefers to write 

Cast.” 

We do not find that the early Portu- 
guese writer Barbosa (1516) applies the 
' word casta to the divisions of Hindu 
society. He calls these divisions in 
Narsinga and Malabar so many lets 
de gentios, i. e. , ‘ laws ’ of the heathen, 
in the sense of sectarian rules of life. 
But he uses the word casta in a less 
technical way, which shows us how it 
should easily have passed into the 
technical sense. Thus, speaking of 


the King of Calicut : “ This King 
keeps 1000 women, to whom he gives 
regular maintenance, and they always 
go to his court to act as the sweepers 
of his palaces .... these are ladies, 
and of good family” {estas saom fidalgas 
e de hoa casta. In Coll, of Lisbon Aca- 
demy, ii. 316). So also Castanheda : 
“ There fied a knight who was called 
Eernao Lopez, liomem de hoa casta” (iii. 
239). In the quotations from Barros, 
Correa, and Garcia De Orta, we have 
the word in what we may call the tech- 
nical sense. 

c. 1444- “Whence I conclude that this 
race (casta) of men is the most agile and 
dexterous that there is in the world.” — 
Cadahiosto, Naveyacdo, i. 14. 

1552. “The Admiral . . . received these 
Naires with honour and joy, showing great 
contentment with the King for sending his 
message by such i)ersons, saying that he ex- 
pected this coming of theirs to prosper, as 
there did not enter into the busmess any 
man of the caste of the Moors.” — Jsttrros, I. 
vi. 5. 

1561. “Some of them asserted that they 
were of the caste {casta) of the Christians.” 
— Correa, Lendas, i. 2, 685. 

1563. “One thing is to be noted . . that 
no one changes from his father’s trade, and 
all those of the caste {casta) of shoemakers 
are the same.” — Garcia, f. 2136. 

1567. In some parts of this Province (of 
Goa) the Gentoos divide themselves into 
distinct races or castes {casta^ of greater or 
less dignity, holding the Christians as of 
lower degree, and keep these so superstiti- 
oiisly that no one of a higher caste can eat 
or drink with those of a lower. . .” — Decree 
2nd of the Sacred Council of Goa, in Archil. 
Port. Orient., fasc. 4. 

1572. 

“ Dous modes ha de gente ; porque a nobre 

Nairos chamados sILo, e a menos dina 

Poleas tern por nome, a quern obriga 

A lei nao misturar a casta antiga.” 

Camues, vii. 37. 

By Burton : 

“ Two modes of men are known ; the nobles 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 
Caste 

Poleas, whom their haughty laws contain ^ 
from intermingling with the higher strain.'® 

1612. “ As regards the castes {castas) the 
greatest impediment to the conversion of 
the Gentoos is the superstition which they 
maintain in relation to their castes, and 
which prevents them^ from, touching, com- 
municating, or mingling with others, whe- 
ther superior or inferior ; these of one obser- 
vance with those of another.” — Couto, Dec. 
V. vi. 4. 

See also as regards the Portuguese use of 
the word, Gouvea, ff. 103, 104, 105, 1066» 
1296; Synodo, 186, &c. 

K 2 
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1613. “ The Banians kill nothing ; there 

are thirtie and odd severall Casts of these 
that differ something in Religion, and may 
not eat with each other.”— iV. WMihingtom. 
in Purchas, i. 485. 

See also Pilgrimage, pp. 997, 1003. 

1630. “ The common Bramanc hath 

eighty two Casts or Tribes, assuming to 
themselves the name of that Tribe. . . — 

LorcVs Display of the Banians^ p. 72. 

1673. The mixture of Casts or Tribes 
of all India are distinguished by the differ- 
ent modes of binding their Turbats.” — 
Fryer, 115. 

c. 1760. “The distinction of the Gen- 
toos into their tribes or Casts, forms another 
considerable ob j ect of their religion. Grose, 
i. 201. 

1763. “The Casts or tribes into which the 
Indians are divided, are reckoned by travel- 
lers to be eighty-four. ” — Orme (ed. 1803), i. 4. 

1878. “There are thousands and thou- 
sands of those so-called Castes ; no man 
knows their number, no man can know it ; 
for the conception is a very flexible one, and 
moreover new castes continually si3ring up 
and pass away.” — F. Jagor, Ost-Indische 
Mandioerk und Gewerhe, 13. 

Castes are, according to Indian social 
views, either high or low. 

1876. “Low-caste Hindoos in their own 
land, are to all ordinary apprehension, slo- 
venly, dirty, ungraceful, generally unaccep- 
table in person and surroundings. . . . Yet 
offensive as is the loiv-caste Indian, were I 
estate-owner, or colonial governor, I had 
rather see the lowest Pariahs of the low, 
than a single trim, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever high-caste Hindoo, on my 
lands or in my colony.” — W. G. Palgrave, in 
Fortnightly Bev., cx. 226 (ed. 1657). 

In the Madras Presidency castes are 
also ‘Eight-hand’ and ‘Left-hand.’ 
This distinction represents the agricul- 
tural classes on the one side, and the 
artizans, &c., on the other, as was 
pointed out by P. W. Elhs. In the 
old days of Port St. George faction- 
fights between the two were very 
common, and the terms HgJiUliatid and 
left-hand castes occur early in the 
old records of that settlement, and 
frequently in Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s 
extracts from them. These terms are 
literal translations of the Tamil valun- 
hai, idan-hai. They are mentioned by 
Couto. 

1612. * ‘ Prom these four castes are derived 
196 ; and those again are divided into two 
parties, which they call emd Elayige, 

which is as much as to say ‘the right hand' 
and ‘ the left hand. . — Couto, u. s. 

The word is current in Prenoh. 

1842. “II est clair que les castes n’ont 


jamais pu exister solidement sans une veri- 
table conservation religieuse. ” — Comte, Cours 
de Phil. Positive, vi. 505. 

1877. “ ISTous avons aboli les castes et les 
privileges, nous avons inscrit partout le pidn- 
cipe de r^galite devant la loi, nous avons 
donne le suffrage k tous, mais voila qu’on 
reclame maintenant P^alite des conditions.” 
— F. de Lciveleye, De la Propriety, p. iv. 

Caste is also ajoplied to breeds of 
animals, as ‘ a high-caste Arab.’ In 
such cases the usage may possibly 
have come directly from the Portu- 
guese alta casta, casta baixa, in the 
sense of breed or strain. 

Castees, s. Obsolete. The Indo- 
Portuguese formed from casta the 
word castigo, which they used to de- 
note children horn in India of Portu- 
guese parents; much as creole was 
used in the "W. Indies. 

1599. “ Liberi vero nati in Iiidi^, utroque 
IDarente Lusitano, castisos vocantur, in om- 
nibus fere Lusitanis similes, colore tamen 
modicum differunt, ut qui ad gilvum non 
nihil deflectant. Ex castisis deinde * nati 
magis magisque gilvi hunt, a parentibus et 
mestims magis deflectentes ; j)orro et mesticis 
nati i)er omnia indig enis respondent, ita ut 
in tertik generatione Lusitani reliquis Indis 
sunt simillimi.” — De Bry, ii. 76 [Linschoten). 

1638. “Les habitans sont ou Castizes, 
c’est k dire Portugais naturels, et nez de 
pere et de mere Portugais, ou Mestizes, c’est 
k dire, nez d’vn pere Portugais et d’vnemere 
Indienne. ” — Mandehlo, 

1653. “Les Castissos sont ceux qui sont 
nays de pere et mere reinols (see Reynol) ; ce 
mot vient de Casta, qui signifie Eace, ils sont 
mesprizez des Eeynols. . .” — Le Gouz, Voy- 
ages, 26 (ed. 1657). 

1661. “Die Stadt (Negapatam) ist zim- 
lich volksreich, doch mehrentheils von 
Mastycen Castycen, und Portugesichen 
Christen.” — Walter Hvhulze, 108. 

1699. “Castees wives at Port St. George.” 
— Census of English on the Coast, in Wlieel&r, 
i. 356. 

1726. “. . . or the offspring of the same 
hy native women, to wit Mistices and Casti- 
ces, or blacks . . . and Moors.” — Valentifn,, 

V. 3. 

Catamaran, s. Also Cuimw-ramf 
Cutmurdl, Tam. Kattu, ‘binding,’’ 
maram, ‘wood.’ A raft formed of 
three or four logs of wood lashed to- 
gether. The Anglo-Indian accentua- 
tion of the last syllable is not correct. 

1683. “Seven round timbers lashed to- 
gether for each of the said boats, and of the 
said seven timbers five form the bottom; 
one in the middle longer than the rest makes 
a cutwater, and another makes a poop which 
is under water, and on which a man sits. . . 
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These boats are called G-atameroni.” — Balhi, 
Viaggio, f. 82. 

1673. ‘ ‘ Coasting along some Cattamarans 
(Logs lashed to that advantage that they 
waft off all their Goods, only having a Sail 
in the midst and Paddles to guide them) 
made after us. . . — Fo'gei\ 24. 

1698. Some time after the Cattamaran 
brought a letter. . — In WJteeler, i. 334. 

1700. “ Un pecheur assis sur un catima- 
ron, c’est-k-dire sur quelciues grosses pibces 
de bois li^es ensemble en maniere de 
radeau.’^ — Lett, Edif. x. 58. 

c. 1780. “The wind was high, and the 
ship had but two anchors, and in the next 
forenoon parted from that by which she was 
riding, before that one which was coming 
from the shore on a Catamaran could reach 
her.” — Oi'mej hi. 300. 

1810. Williamson ( F. M. i. 65) applies the 
term to the rafts of the Brazilian fisher- 
men. 

1836. “None can compare to the Cata- 
marans and the wonderful peojile that man- 
age them . . . each catamaran has one, 
two, or three men . . , they sit crouched 
upon their heels, throwing their paddles 
about very dexterously, but very unlike 
rowing.” — Letters from. Madras ^ 34. 

1860- “The Cattamaran is common to 
Ceylon and Coromandel. ” — Tennent, Ceylon, 
i. 442. 

Catechu^ also Cutch. and Caut, s. An 
astringent extract from the wood of 
several species of Acacia {Acacia 
catechu, Willd., the khair, and Acacia 
suma, Knrz, Ac. sundra, D. C., and 
probably more). The extract is called 
in Hind, hath, but the two first com- 
mercial names which we have given 
are doubtless taken from the southern 
forms of the word, e, g., Canarese 
Kdchu, Tam. Kashu, Malay Kdchu, 
De Orta, whose judgments are 
always worthy of respect, considered 
it to be the lycium of the ancients, 
and always applies that name to 
it; but Dr. Eoyle has shown that 
lycium was an extract from certain 
species of herleris, known in the bazars 
as rasot. Cutch is first mentioned by 
Barbosa, among the drugs imported 
into Malacca. But it remained un- 
known in Europe till brought from 
Japan about the middle of the 17th 
century. In the 4th ed. of Schroder’s 
JTharmacop. Medico^cliymica, Lyons, 
1654, it is briefly described as Catechu 
or Terra Japonica, genus terrae ex- 
oticae ” {Hanbitry and Fliickiger, 214). 
This misnomer has long survived. 

1616. “. . drugs from Cambay ; amongst 
which there is a drug which we do not pos- 
sess, and which they call pucli6 (see Putch- 


ock) and another called cacho.” — Barbosa, 
191. 

1554. “ The bahar of Cate, which here (at 
Ormuz) they call cacho, is the same as that 
of rice.” — A. Nunes, 22. 

1563. “CoDoquio .XXXI. Concerning 
the wood vulgarly called Cate ; and con- 
taining profitable matter on that subject.” — 
Garcia, f. 125. 

1578. “The Indians use this Cate mixt 
with Areca, and with Betel, and by itself 
without other mixture.” — Acosta, Tract. 150, 

1585. Sassetti mentions catu as derived 
from the Khadira tree, t.e. in modern Hindi 
the Khair (Skt. khadir). 

1617. “And there was ree. out of the 
Adviz, viz. . . 7 hhds. drugs caeha ; 5 ham- 
X^ers pochok ” (see Putchock) . — Cocks^s Diary, 
i. 294. 

1759. HorUd and Cotch, Earth-oil, and 
Wood-oil.” — List of Burma Products in. 
Oriental Bepert. i. 109. 

c. 1760. “To these three articles (beteh 
areca, and chunam) is often added for luxury 
what they call cachoonda, a Japan-eartli, 
which from perfumes and other mixtures, 
chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives such 
improvement as to be sold to advantage 
when re-imported to Japan. . . . Another 
addition too they use of what they call 
Catchoo, being a blackish granulated per- 
fumed composition. . — Grose, i. 238. 

1813. “ . . . The peasants manufacture 
catechu, or terra Japonica, from th.Q Keiri 
tree {Mimosa catechu) which grows wild on 
the hiUs of Kankana, but in no other imrt 
of the Indian Peninsula.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mern. i. 303. 

Cathay, n.p. China ; originally 
Northern China. The origin of the 
name is given in the quotation below 
from the Introduction to Marco Polo. 

In the 16th century, and even later, 
from a misunderstanding of the me- 
dieval travellers, Cathay was supposed, 
to be a country north of China, and is 
so represented on many maps. Its 
identity with China was fully recog- 
nised by P. Martin Martini in his 
Atlas Sinensis ; also by Yalentijn, iv. 
China, 2. 

1247, “Kitai autem . . . homines sunt 

agani, qui hahent literam specialem . . . 

omines benigni et humani satis esse vide- 
antur. Barbam non habent, et in disposi- 
tione faciei satis concordant cum Mongalis, 
non tamen sunt in facie ita lati . . . meli- 
ores artifices non inveniuntur in toto mundo 
. . - terra eorum est opulenta valde.” — J. 
de Plano Carpini, Hist. Mongalorum, 653-4. 

1253. “ LTltra est magna Cataya, qui 

antiquitus, ut credo, dicebantur Seres . . . 
Isti Catai sunt jj^rvi homines, loquendo 
multum aspirantes pernares et . . . habent 


Erroneous. 
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Ijarvam aiJerturam oculorum, etc.” — Itin. 
Wtlhelom de Ruhruk, 291-2. 

c. 1330. “ Cathay is a very great Empire, 
which extendeth over more than c. days’ 
journey, and it hath only one lord. . . .” — 
Friar Jordanus^ p. 54. 

1404. “E lo mas alxofar qite en el niundo 
se ha, se iiesia e falla en aql mar del Catay.” 
— ClavijOi f. 32. 

1555. The Yndians called Catheies have 
eche man many wines.” — WakemaiXy Fardle 
of Facimins, M. ii. 

1598. “In the lande lying westward 
from China, they say there are white people, 
and the land called Cathaia, where (as it is 
thought) are many Christians, and that it 
should confine and border upon Persia.” — 
Limclioten, 57. 

Before 1633. 

I’ll wish you in the Indies or Cataia. . .” 

JBeaum, & F letch . The Womards Prize, 
iv. 5. 

1634. 

Domadores das terras e dos mares 

ISTSbO so im Malaca, Indo e Perseu streito 

Mas na China, Catai, Japao estranho 

Lei nova introduzindo em sacro banho.” 

Malaca, Conquistada. 

1842. 

Better fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay.” — Tennyson. 

1871. “Eor about three centuries the 
Northern Provinces of China had been de- 
tached from native rule, and subject to 
foreign dynasties ; first to the Khitan , . , 
whose rule subsisted for 200 years, and 
orirfnated the name of Khitai, Khata, or 
Camay, by which for nearly 1,000 years 
China has been known to the nations of 
Inner Asia, and to those whose acquaint- 
ance with it was got by that channel.” — 
Marco Polo, Introd. ch. ii. 

Cat’s-eye, s. A stone of value found 
in Ceylon. It is described by Dana as 
a form of chalcedony of a greenish 
grey, with glowing internal reflexions, 
whence the Portuguese called it Olho 
de gafo, which our word translates. It 
appears from the quotation below from 
Dr, Boyle that the Peli oculus of Pliny 
has^ been identified with the cafs eye, 
which may well be the case, though 
the odd circumstance noticed by Boyle 
may be only a curious coincidence. 

c. A.D. 70. “ The stone called Pelus eye is 
white, and hath within it a black apple, 
the mids whereof a man shall see to gutter 
lilv6 gold. . P—HollanTB PUnie, ii. 625. 

1516. “There are found likewise other 
stones, such as Olho de gato. Chrysolites 
and amethysts, of which I do not treat be- 
cause they are of little value.”— in 
lAshon Acad, ii. 390. 

1599. “Laifis insuper alius ibi vulgaris 
est, quern Lusitani olhos de gatto, id est 
oculum felinum vocant, propterea quod cum 
eo et colore et facie conveniat. Nihil autem 


aliud quam achates est.” — JOe Bry, iv. 84 
(after Linschoten). 

1837. “Beli oculus, mentioned by Pliny, 
xxxvii. c. 55, is considered by Hardouin to 
be equivalent to ceil de chat — named in 
India hilli ke ankhP — Royle^s Hindu Medi^ 
cine, p. 103. 

Catty, s. 

a. A weight used in China, and by 
the Chinese introduced into the Archi- 
pelago. The word Imtl or hatl is 
Malayo- Javanese. It is equal to 16 
taels, i. e., IJ-lb. avoird. or 625 
grammes. 

1598. “Everie Catte is as much as 20 Por- 
tingall ounces.” — Linschoten, 34. 

1604.^ “Their pound they call a Cate, 
which is one and t wen tie of our ounces.” — 
Gapt. John Davis, in Purchas, i. 12^ 

1609. “ Offering to enact among them the 
Ijenaltie of death to such as would sel one 
cattie of spice to the Hollanders. ” — Keelina^ 
in ditto, i. 199. 

1610. “ And (I prayse G-qd) I have aboord 
one hundred tnirtie nine Tunnes, six 
Cathayes, one quarterne twq pound of 
nutmegs, and sixe hundred two' and twenty 
suckettes of Mace, which makefch thirtie 
sixe Tunnes, fifteene Cathayes one quar- 
terne, one and twentie i^ound.” — David 
Midleton, in ditto, i. 247. 

In this passage however Cathayes 
seems to he a strange blunder of Pur- 
chas or his copyist for Ciut, SucheUe 
is probably Malay sukat, “a measure, 
a stated quantity.” 

b. The word catty occurs in another 
sense in the following j)assage. A 
note says that ‘ ‘ Catty or more literally 
Huttoo is a Tamil word signifying 
batta ” (q. v.). But may it not rather 
be a clerical error for latty ? 

1659. “ If we should detain them longer 
we are to give them catty.” — Letter in 
Wheeler, i, 162. 

Catar, s. A light rowing vessel 
used on the coast of Malabar in the 
early days of the Portuguese. *We have 
not been able to trace the name to any 
Indian source. Is it not probably the 
origin of our ‘ cutter ? ’ Since these 
words were written we see that Oapt. 
Burton in his Commentary on Camoens, 
vol. iv. p. 391, says: “ Catur is the 
Arab. Katireh, a small craft, our 
‘ cutter, ’ ” 

We cannot say when cutter was in- 
troduced in marine use. We cannot 
find it in Dampier, nor in Bobinson 
Crusoe ,* the first instance we have 
found is that quoted below from ‘An- 
son’s Yoyage.’ 
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Bluteau gives cafur as an Indian 
teiin ind-icating a small 'war-vessel, 
wHcIl in a calm can be aided by oars. 

Jal {Arclieologie Navale, ii. 259) 
quotes Witsen as sajdng tbat tbe Cb- 
tiiri or Almadias were Calicut vessels, 
having a length of 12 to 13 loaces (60 
to 65 feet), sharp at both ends, and 
curving back, using both sails and 
oars. But there was a larger kind, 80 
feet long, with only 7 or 8 feet beam. 

1510. “There is also another kind of 
vessel . . .These are all made of one piece . . . 
sharp at both ends. These ships are called 
Chaturi, and go either with a sail or oars 
more swiftly than any galley, or 

brigantine.” — Varthema^ 154. 

1544. “ . . . navigium majus quod vocant 
caturem.” — Scti. Franc, Xav. Epistolae^ 121. 

1549. “ Naves item duas (quas Indi catu- 
res vocant) summ^ celeritate armari jussit, 
vt oram maritimam legentes, hostes com- 
meatu prohiberent.” — dc Bello Gam- 
haico^ 1331. 

1552. “And this winter the Governor 
sent to have built in Cochin thirty Catures, 
which dre* vessels with oars, but smaller 
than brigantines.” — Castanheda, iii. 271. 

1588. “ Cambaicam oram Jacobus Lac- 
teus duobus caturibus tueri jussus. . . .” — 
Maffeit lib. xiii. ed. 1762, p. 283. 

1601. “J^iremes, seu Cathuris quam phi- 
rpiae conduntur in Lassaon, Javae civi- 
tate. . .” — JDe Brg, iii. 109 (where there is a 
plate, iii. No. xxxvii.). 

1688. “No man was so bold to contra- 
dict the man of God ; and they all went to 
the Arsenal. There they found a good and 
sufficient bark of those they call Catur, be- 
sides seven old foysts.” — Dry den. Life of 
Xavier, in Works, 1821, xvi. 200. 

1742, “. . . to prevent even the possibi- 
lity of the galeons escaping us in the night, 
the two Cutters belonging to the Centuricm 
and the Gloucester were both manned and 
sent in shore. . .” — Ansoids Voyage, 9th ed. 
1756, p. 251. 

Cutter also occurs pp. Ill, 129, 150, and 
other places. 

Cauvery, n.p. The great river of 
S. India. Properly Tam. Kdviri, and 
Sanskritized KdvBrl. The earliest men- 
tion is that of Ptolemy, who writes the 
name (after the Skt. form) XdlSrjpos (sc. 
TrorafjLOs). The Ka[j,dpa of the Periplus 
(c. A.D. 80 — 90) probably, however, 
rei^resents the same name, the Xa^rjpls 
epTTopLov of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name has been much debated, and 
several plausible but unsatisfactory 
explanations have been given. Thus, 
the Skt. form Kaveri has been ex- 
plained from that language by JcCivera, 
‘ safeon. ’ A river in the Tamil country 


is, however, hardly likely to have a 
non -mythological Sanskrit name. The 
Cauvery in flood, like other S. Indian 
rivers, assumes a reddish hue. And the 
form Kaveri has been explained by 
Bishop Caldwell as possibly from the 
Dravidian kavi, ‘ red ochre,’ or hd 
(Ka-va) ‘ a grove,’ and er-ii Tel. ‘ a 
river,’ er-i Tam. ‘ a sheet of water; ’ 
thus either ‘ red river ’ or ‘ grove river ’ 
{Comp, Grammar, 456). 

Ka-viri, however, the form found in 
insciixitions, affords a more satisfactory 
Tamil interpretation, viz., Kd-viri, 

‘ grove-extender,’ or developer. Any 
one who has travelled along the river 
will have noticed the thick groves all 
along the banks, which form a remark- 
able feature of this stream. 

c. 150 A.D. 

“XajSijpov irorafjiov eK^oKdc 
Xa/3>7pt?6ju.iroptoi/.”— Ptolem. lib. vii. 1. 

The last was probably represented by 
Kaveripata?!, 

c. 545. ‘ ‘ Then there is Sieledeba, i, e, Tapro- 
bane. . , and then again on the Continent, 
and further back, is Marallo, which exports 
conch-shells ; Kaher, which exports alaban- 
dinum.” — Cosnias, Topog, Christ, in Cathay, 
&c. clxxviii. 

1310-11. “After traversing the passes, 
they arrived at night on the banks of the 
river Kanobari, and bivouacked on the 
sands.” — Amir Khusru, in Elliot, ii. 90. 

The Cauvery seems to be ignored in 
the older European account and maps. 

Cavally, s. This is mentioned as 
a fish of Ceylon by Ives, 1755 (p. 57). 
It is no doubt the same that is des- 
cribed in the quotation from Pyrard. 
This would appear to represent the 
genus Eguula, of which 12 spp. are 
described by Bay {Fishes of India, 
pp. 237-242), two being named by 
different zoologists E. caballa. Many 
of the spp. are extensively sun-dried, 
and eaten by the poor. 

c. 1610. “Ces Moucois pescheurs pren- 
nent entr’autres grande ^ quantity d’vne 
sorte de petit poisson, qui n’est pas plus 

f rande que la main et large comme vn petit 
remeau. Les Portugais I’appellent Pesche 
cauallo. II est le plus coinmun de toute 
ceste coste, et c’est de quoy ils font le plus 
grand trafic ; car ils le fendent par la moitid, 
ils le salent, et le font secher au soleil.” — 
Pyrard de la Val. i. 278 ; see also 309. 

1626. “The lie inricht us vdth many 
good things : Buffols, . . . oysters, Breams, 
Cavalloes, and store of other fish.” — Sir T, 
Herhert, 28. 

Cawney, Cawny, s. Tam. lidni. 
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‘ property,’ hence • land,’ and so a 
measure of land used in the Madras 
Presidency. It varies, of course, but 
the standard Cawny is considered to he 
— 24 manai or ‘ Grroimds ’ (q..v.) of 
2,400 sq[. f. each, hence = 57,600 s( 3 [. f. 
or Ac. 1*322. This is the only sense 
in which the word is used in the 
Madras dialect of the Anglo-Indian 
tongue. The ‘Indian Vocahulary’ of 
1788 has the word in the form 
Connys, hut with an uninteUigihle 
explanation. 

1807. “ The land measure of the JagJiire 
is as follows : 24 Adies square =1 Culy ; 
100 Culies=l Canay. Out of what is called 
charity however the Culy is in fact a Bam- 
boo 26 Adies, or 22 feet 8 inches in length 
. . . the Ady or Malabar foot is therefore 
10i%% inches nearly ; and the customary 
canay contains 51,875 sq. feet, or acres 
nearly ; while the proper canay would only 
contain 43,778 feet.” — F. Buchanan, Mysore, 
&:c. i. 6. 

Cawnpore, n.p. The correct name 
is iLdnh^vjr, ‘the town of KSnh or 
Krishna.’ The city of the Doah so 
called, having in 1872 a population of 
122,770, has grown up entirely under 
British rule, at first as the bazar and 
dependence of the cantonment esta- 
bhshed here under a treaty made with 
the Nabob of Oudh in 1766, and after- 
wards as a great mart of trade. 

Cayman, s. This is not used in 
India. It is an American name for an 
alligator ; from the Carib acaynman 
{Littri). But it appears formerly to 
nave been in general use among the 
Butch in the East. 

1530. ‘ ‘ The country is extravagantly hot ; 
and the rivers are full of Caimans, which are 
certain water-lizards {lagarti)." — Ffunno de 
Guzman, in Ramusio, iii. 339. 

1598. ‘ ‘ In this river (Zaire or Congo) there 
are living divers kinds of creatures, and in 
particular, mighty great crocodiles, which 
the country people there call Caiman.” — 
Figafetta, in Harleian Coll, of Voyages, ii. 
533. 

This is an instance of the way in 
which we so often see a word belong- 
ing to a different quarter of the world 
undouhtingly ascribed to Africa or Asia, 
as the case may be. In the next quo- 
tation we find it ascribed to India. 

1631. “Lib. V. cap. iii. De Crocodilo 
qui per totam Indiam cayman audit.” — 
Bontius, Mist. Nat. et Med. 

1672. “The figures so represented in 
Adam’s footstep were ... 41. The TTin g 
of the Caimans or Crocodiles.”— 

{Germ, ed.) 148. 


1692. “Anno 1692 there were 3 newly 
arrived soldiers . . . near a certain gibbet 
that stood by the river outside the boom, so 
sharply pursued by a Kaieman that they 
were obliged to climb the gibbet for safety 
whilst the creature standing up on his hind 
feet reached with his snout to the very top 
of the gibbet. . .” — Valenti j7i, W, 

Cayolaque, s. (?). wood,’ 

in Malay. Laka is given in Craw- 
furd’s Malay Diet, as “name of a 
red wood used as incense, Myristica 
iners. In his Descr. Diet, he calls it 
the Ta'itaritts major; a tree with a 
red-coloured wood, a native of Sumatra, 
used in dyeing and in pharmacy. It 
is an article of considerable native 
trade, and is chiefly exported to 
China” (p. 204). 

1510. “ There also grows here a very 

great quantity of lacca for making red 
colour, and the tree of this is formed like 
our trees which produce walnuts.’’ — Fccr- 
thema, p. 238. 

_ c. 1560. “ I being in Cantan there was a 

rich (bed) made wrought with iuorie, and 
of a sweet wood which they call Cayolaque, 
and of Sandalum, that was prized at 1500 
Crownes.” — Gaspar Da Cruz, in Furchas, 
iii. 177. 

1585. “Euerie morning and euening they 
do offer vnto their idolles frankensence, 
benjamin, wood of aguila, and cayolaque, 
the which is maruelous sweete. . .” — Men- 
doza^s China, i. 68. 

Cazee, &c., s. Arab, kadi, ‘a 
judge,’ the letter ztedd with which it 
is spelt being always pronounced in 
India like a z. The form Cadi, fa- 
miliar from its use in the old version 
of the Arabian Nights, comes to us 
from the Levant. The word with the 
article, al-hadl, becomes in Spanish 
alcalde;* not alcaide, which is from 
k<Fid, ‘ a chief ; ’ nor alguacil, which 
is from %oa'^r. So Dozy and Engel- 
mann, no doubt correctly. But in 
Pinto, cap. 8, we find “ ao guazil da 
justiga q em elles he como corregedor 
entre nos ; ” where guazil seems to 
stand for kd'^. 

1338. “They treated me civilly and set 
me in front of their mosque during their 
Easter ; at which mosque, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Cadini, i.e. of their bishops.” — ^Letter of 
Friar Pascal, in Cathay, &c. 235. 


Dr. R. Rost observes to us that the Arabic 
letter ^wdd is pronounced by the Malays like ll 
(see also CraioJUrd’s Malay Grammar, p. 7). And 
it is cuiious to find a transfer of the same letter 
nto Spanish as Id. In Malay kddi becomes 
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0. 1461. 

“ Ati terns que Alexandre regiia 
Ung horn, nomin4 Diomedfes 
Devant luy, on luy amena 
Engrillon^ poulces et detz 
Comme nng larron ; car il fut des 
Escnmeurs qne voyons courir 
Si fnt mys devant le cades. 

Pour estre jng^ ^ mourir.’* 

Gd. Testament de Ft. Vill&ii. 

1648. ‘‘The government of the city (Ah- 
medabad) and surrounding villages rests 
with the Governor Coutewaeli and the 
judge (whom they call Casgy).” — Van Twist, 
15. 

1673. “Their Law-Disputes, they are 
soon ended ; the Governor hearing ; and 
the Cadi or Judge determining every Morn- 
ing.” — Fryer, 32. 

,, “The Cazy or Judge .... marries 
them.” — Ibid, 94, 

1683. “. . . more than 3000 poor men 
gathered together, complaining with full 
mouths of his exaction and injustice to- 
wards them : some demanding Rupees 10, 
others Rupees 20 per man, which Bulchund 
very generously paid them in the Cazee’s 
presence. . .” — Hedges, jSTov. 5. 

1689. “A Cogee . . . who is a Person 
skilled in their Law.” — Ovincfton, 206. 

Here there is perhaps confusion with 
Khoja. 

1727. “When the Man sees his Spouse, 
and likes her, they agree on the Price and 
Term of Weeks, Months, or Years, and 
then appear before the Cadjee or Judge.” — 
A. Ham. i. 52. 

1763. “The Cadi holds court in which 
are tried all disputes of XDroperty.” — Orme, 
i. 26 (ed. 1803). 

1824, “Have you not learned this com- 
mon saying — ‘ Every one’s teeth are blunted 
by acids except the cadi’s, which are by 
sweets,”’ — Hajji Baba, ed. 1835, p. 316. 

1880. “ , . . whereas by the usage of the 
Muhammadan community in some parts of 
British India the presence of Kazis appoint- 
ed by the Government is required at the 
celebration of marriages. . .” — Bill intro- 
duced into the Council of Gov. Gen., 30th 
January, 1880. 

Ceded Districts, n.p. A name ap- 
plied familiarly at the beginning of 
this century to the territory south of 
the Tungabhadra river, which _ was 
ceded to the Company by the ISTizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of 
Tippoo Sultan. This territory embraced 
the present districts of Bellary, Cudda- 
pah, and Karnfil, with the Palndd, 
which is now a subdivision of theKistna 
District. The name perhaps became 
best known in England from Gleig’s 
Life of Sir Thomas Munro, that great 
man having administered these pro- 
vinces for 7 years. 


1873. “We regret to announce the death 
of Lieut. -General Sir Hector Jones, G.C.B., 
atthe advanced age of 86. The gallant officer 
now deceased belonged to the Madras Esta- 
blishment of theE. I. Co.’s forces, and bore 
a distinguished part in many of the great 
achievements of that army, including the 
celebrated march into the Ceded Bistricts 
under the Collector of Canara, and the cam- 
paign against the Zemindar of Madura.” — 
The True Reformer, xd. 7 (“wrot serkes- 
tick 

Celebes, n.p. According to Craw- 
furd this name is unknown to the 
natives, not only of the great island 
itself but of the ArchixDelago generally, 
and must have arisen from some Portu- 
guese misunderstanding or corruption. 
There appears to be no general name 
for the island in the Malay language, 
unless Tanuh Bugia, ‘ the Land of the 
Bugis People.’ It seems sometimes to 
have been called the Isle of Macassar, 
In form Celebes is apparently a Portu- 
guese x)lural, and several of their early 
writers speak of Celebes as a group of 
islands. Crawfurd makes a sugges- 
tion, but not very confidently, that 
Pulo sdlabili, ‘ the islands over and 
above,’ might have been vaguely 
spoken of by the Malays, and under- 
stood by the Portuguese as a name. 

1516. “Having passed these islands »)t 
Maluco ... at a distance of 130 leagues, 
there are other islands to the west, from 
which sometimes there come white people, 
naked from the waist upwards. . . These 
people eat human flesh, and if the King of 
Maluco has any person to execute, they 
beg for him to eat him, just as one would 
ask for a pig, and the islands from which 
1 they come are called Celebe.’* — Barbosa, 
202-3. 

c. 1544. “In this street (of Pegu) there 
I ‘were six and thirty thousand strangers of 
I two and forty diffeient Nations, namely. . . 
Fapuaas, Selehres, Mindanaos . . and many 
others whose names I know not.” — F, M. 
Pinto, in Cogan’s tr. p. 200. 

1552. “In the previous November (1.529) 
arrived at Ternate D. Jorge de Castro who 
I came from Malaca by way of Borneo in a 
junk . . . and going astray passed along 

Isle of Macacar. . .” — Barros, Dec. lY. 

i 18. 

„ “ The first thing that the Samarao 

did in this was to make Tristao de Taide 
believe that in the Isles of the Celebes, and 
of the Macacares and in that of Mindinao, 
there was much gold. ” — Ibid. vi. 25. 

1579. “The 16 Day (December) wee had 
sight of the Hand Celebes or Silebis.” — 
Drake, World Encompassed (Hak. Soc.), p. 
150. 

1610. “At the same time there were at 
Ternate certain ambassadors from the Isles 
of the Macacds (which are to the west of 
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those of Maluco — the nearest of them about 
60 leagues). . . These islands are many, and 
joined together, and appear in the sea-charts 
thrown into one very big island, extending, 
as the sailors say, ’JN'orth and South, and 
having near 100 leagues of compass. And 
this island imitates the shape of a big locust, 
the head of which (stretching to the south 
to degrees) is formed by the Cellebes {sao 
os OeUehes), which have a King over them . . 
These islands are ruled by many Kings, 
differing in language, in laws, and cus- 
toms. . .” — CoiitOj Dec. V. vii. 2. 

Centipede, s. This word was per- 
haps borrowed directly from the Por- 
tuguese in India (^centopea). 

1662. ** There is a kind of worm which 
the Portuguese call un centope, and the 
Dutch also ‘thousand-legs’ {tausend-bein).” 
— T. ScLolj 68 . 

Ceram, n.p. A large island in the 
Molucca Sea, the Serang of the Malays. 

Cerame, ^arame, &c., s. The Ma- 
layalim Bramhi^ a gatehouse with a 
room oyer the gate, and generally for- 
tified. This is a feature of temples, 
&o., as well as of private houses, in 
Malabar. The word is also applied to 
a chamber raised on four posts. 

1551. “. . . where stood the ^arame of 
the King, which is his -temifie ...” — Gets- 
tanheda, iii. 2. 

1552. “ Pedralvares .... was carried 
ashore on men’s shoulders in an andor 
fq.v.). till he was set among the Gentoo 
Princes whom the ^^^uorin had sent to re- 
ceive, him at the beach, whilst the said 
gJamorin himself was standing within sight 
in the cerame awaiting his arrival.” — Bar- 
7'OSf I. V, 5. 

1557. The word occurs als o in D ’ Alboquer- 
t^ue’s Commentaries {Jlak. Soc. Tr, i. 115), but 
it is there erroneously rendered “jetty.” 

1566. “ Antes de entrar no Cerame vierSo 
receber alguns senhores dos que ficarao com 
el Rei.” — Bam. de Goes, Chron. 76 (ch. 
Iviii.). 

Ceylon, n.p. This name, as applied 
to the great island which hangs from 
India like a dependent j ewel, becomes 
usual about the 13th century. But it 
can be traced much earlier. For it 
appears undoubtedly to be formed 
from Binliala or Siliala, ‘ lions’ abode,’ 
the name adopted in the island itself at 
an early date. This, with the addition 
of ‘ Island,’ Biliala-dvljpa, comes down 
to us in Cosmas as There was 

a Pali form Bihalan, which, at an early 
date must have been colloquially short- 
ened, to Bilan, as appears from the old 
Tamil name Liam (the Tamil having 


no ])roper sibilant), and probably from 
this was formed the Barandip and Ba~ 
randih which was long the name in use 
by mariners of the Persian Gulf. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Yan 
der Tuuk that the name Bailan or Bilan 
was really of J ayanese origin, as sela 
(from Skt. sild, a rock, a stone) in 
Javanese (and in Malay) means ‘ a 
recious stone,’ hence Fulo Bel an would 
e ‘ Isle of Gems.’ The island was 
really called anciently Fatnadvlpa, 
‘Isle of Gems,’ and is termed by an 
Arab historian of the 9th century e/b- 
zlrat-al-yakut, * Isle of Rubies.’ So 
that there is considerable plausibility 
in y an der Tuuk’ s suggestion. But the 
genealogy of tho name from Bihala is 
so legitimate that the utmost that can 
be conceded is the possibility that 
the Malay form Bel an may have been 
shaped by the consideration suggested, 
and may have influenced the general 
adoption of tho form Bailan, through 
the predominance of Malay navigation 
in the middle ages. 

c. 362. “Dndenationibus Indicia certatim 
cum donis optimates mittentibus ante tern- 
pus, ab usque Divis et Serendivis.” — Ammi^ 
anus Marcellinus, XXI. vii. 

c. 430. “ The island of Lanka was called 
Siliala after the Lion ; listen ye to the nar- 
ration of the island which I (am going to) 
tell: “The daughter of the Yanga King 
cohabited in the forest with a lion.” — 
Dipamnso, IX. i. 2. 

c. 545. “ This is the great island in the 

ocean, Ijdn^ in the Indian Sea. By the 
Indians it is called Sielediba, but by the 
Greeks Taprobane.” — Cosmas, Bk. xi. 

851. “Near Sarandib is the pearl-fishery. 
Sarandlb is entirely surrounded by the sea.” 
— Relation dcs Voyages, i. p. 5. 

c. 940. “Mas’udi proceeds : In the Island 
Sarandib, I myself witnessed that when the 
King was dead, he was placed on a chariot 
with low wheels so that his hair dragged 
upon the ground.” — In Gildemeister, 354. 

c. 1020. “ There you enter the country of 
L^rtCn, where is Jaimiir, then Malia, then 
K^nji, then Dardd, where there is a great 
gulf in which is Sinkaldfp [Sinhala dvTpa),oii: 
the Island of Sarandip.” — Al Birunl, as 
given by Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 66. 

1275. “ The Island Sailan is a vast island 
between China and India, 80 parasangs in 
circuit. . . It produces wonderful things, 
sandal- wood, spikenard, cinnamon, cloves, 
brazil, and various spices. , .” — Kazvim, in 
Gildemeister, 203, 

1298.^ “You come to the Island of Seilan, 
which is in good sooth the best island of its 
size in the world.” — Marco Polo, Book. III. 
Ch. 14. 

c. 1300. “There are two courses . . . 
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from this place (Ma’bar) ; one leads by sea to 
Chin and Machln, passing by the island of 
Silan.” — Uashidiiddin, in Elliot, i. 70. 

1330. “ There is another island called 
Sillan. . . In this . . , there is an exceed- 
ing great mountain, of which the folk relate 
that it was upon it that Adam mourned for 
his son one hundred years.” — Er. Odoric, in 
Cathay, i. 98. 

c. 1350. “. . I proceeded to sea by Seyl- 
lan, a glorious mountain opx)Osite to Para- 
dise. . . ’Tis said the sound of the waters 
falling from the fountain of Paradise is 
heard there.” — Marignolli, in Cathay, ii. 
346. 

c. 1420. “In the middle of the Gulf there is 
a very noble island called Zeilam, which is 
3000 miles in circumference, and on which 
they find by digging, rubies, saffires, garnets, 
and those stones which are called cats’- 
eyes.” — iV. Conti, in India in the XVth 
Century, 7. 

1498. “. . much ginger, and pepper, and 
cinnamon, but this is not so fine as that which 
comes from an island which is called Cillam, 
and which is 8 days distant from Calicut.” 
— Uoteiro de V, de Gama, 88. 

1514. “Passando avanti intra la terra e il 
mare si truova I’isola di Zolan dove nasce la 
cannella. . — Gxov. da Emjpoli, in Archiw 
,<lto7\ Ital., Append. 79. 

1516. “Leaving these islands of Mahal- 
diva . . . there is a very large and beauti- 
ful island which the Moors, Arabs, and 
Persians call Ceylam, and the Indians call 
it Ylinarim.” — Barbosa, 166.' 

1586. “This Ceylon is a brave Hand, very 
fruitfull and faire.” — Hak. ii. 397. 

1682. “. . . having run 35 miles North 
without seeing Zeilon.” — Sedges, MS, Jour- 
nal, July 7. 

1727. A. Hamilton writes Zeloan (i. 340, 
&c.), and as late as 1780, in Dunn’s Naval 
Directory, we find Zeloan throughout. 

Chabee, s. H. chabl, * a key,’ from 
Port, chave. In Bengali it becomes 
saJyl, and in Tam. advl. In Sea-Hind. 

‘ a fid.’ 

Cliabootra, s. Hind, chabutrd and 
cliahutara, a payed or x>lastered ter- 
race or XDlatform, often attacked to a 
konse, or in a garden. 

c. 1810. “It was a burning evening in 
June, when, after sunset, I accompanied 
Mr. Sherwood to Mr. Martin’s bungalow. . 
We were conducted to the Ckerhuter . . . 
this Ckerhuter was many feet square, and 
chairs were set for the guests.” — Autobiog. of 
Mrs. Sherioood, 345. 

1811. “ . . The Ckahootak or Terrace.” — 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 114. 

1834. “We rode up to the Ckahootra, 
which has a large enclosed court before it, 
and the Darogha received us with the re- 
spect which my showy escort claimed.” — 
Mem, of Col, Mountain, 133. 


Ckackur. P. — ^H. — cJmJcar, a ser- 
vant. The word is never now used in 
Anglo-Indian kousekolds except as a 
sort of rk^^nning amx)lification to 
Nauhar {ride Nokur) : “ Naukar- 

cluilmr,^^ the whole following. But in 
a past generation there was a distinc- 
tion made between n auhar, the superior 
seiwant suck as a munslil, a gomashta, 
a cliobdar, a hhansama, &c.j and 
ckakar, a menial servant. William- 
son gives a cniious list of both classes, 
showing what a large Calcutta house- 
hold embraced at the beginning of this 
century ( V, M, i. 185-187). 

1810. “ Such is the superiority claimed by 
the nokers, that to ask one of them ‘ whofeC 
ckauker he is?’ would be considered a gross 
insult.” — Williamson, i. 187. 

Chalia, Chale, n.p. Ohdlyam or 
Clidlayam ; an old port of Malabar, on 
the south side of the Beypur B., 
and opposite Beypur. The terminal 
station of the Madras Bailway is in 
fact where Ohalyam was. A plate is 
given in the Lendas of Correa, which 
makes this plain. The place^ is in- 
correctly alluded to as Kalydn in iwj?. 
Gazetteer, ii. 49; more correctly on next 
page as Chalium, 

c. 13.30. i\\ Ahulfeda “Skaliyat,acity 

of Malabar.” — GildemeisteT, 185. 

c. 1344. “I went then to Skalyat, a vegr 
pretty town, where they make the stuns 
that bear its name [see under Skallee]. . . • 
Thence I returned to Kalikut.” — IbnBatuta, 
iv. 109. 

1516. “Beyond this city (Calicut) towards 
the south there is another city which is 
called Chalyani, where there are numerous 
Moors, natives of the country, and much 
shipping. ” — Barbosa, 153. 

c. 1570. “ And it was during the reign of 
this inunce that the Pranks erected th^ir 
fort at Shaleeat ... it thus commanded 
the trade between Arabia and Calicut, since 
between the last city and Shaleeat the dis- 
tance was scarcely 2 parasangs.” — Tohfat- 
ul-MujcChideen, p. 129. 

1.572. 

“A Sampaio feroz succeder^i 
Ounha, que longo tempe tern o leine : 
De Chale as torres altas erguera 
Em quanto Dio illustre delle treme.’ 

Camoes, x, 61. 

“Then shall succeed to fierce Sampaio’s 
powers 

Cunha, and hold the helm for many a year, 
building of Chale-town the lofty towers, 
while quakes illustrious Diu his name to 
hear.” Burton. 

1672. “ Passammo Cinacotta situata alia 
bocca del fiume Ciali, done li Portughesi 
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hebbero aJtre volte Portezza. ” — P. Vincent 
Mar la j 129. 

Champa, n.p. The name of a king- 
dom at one time of great power and 
importance in Indo-China, occupying 
the extreme S.E. of that region, A 
limited portion of its soil is still known 
by that name, but otherwise as the 
Binh-Thuan i>rovince of Cochin China. 
The race inhabiting this portion, Qhams 
or Tsiams, are traditionally said to have 
once occupied the whole breadth of 
that peninsula to the Grulf of Siam, 
before the arrival of the Khmer or 
Kambojan people. It is not clear 
whether the people in question took 
their name from Champa or Champa 
from the people ; but in any case the 
form of Champa is Sanskrit, and pro- 
bably it was adopted from India like 
Kamhoja itself and so many other 
Indo-Chinese names. The original 
Champa was a city and kingdom on 
the Ganges, near the modern Bhagal- 
pur. And we find the Indo-Chinese 
Champa in the 7th century called 
Mahd’-champd, as if to distinguish it. 
It is probable that the Za/3a or Za^at 
of Ptolemy represents the name of this 
ancient kingdom; and it is certainly 
the Sianf or Ghanf of the Arab navi- 
gators 600 years later ; this form repre- 
senting Champ as nearly as is possible 
to the Arabic alphabet. 

c. A.I). 640. . plus loin a Test, le roy- 

aume de Mo-ho-tchen-po ” (Mahachamp^). 
— Hioen Thsang, in Pelevins Bouddh. iii, 83. 

851. Ships then proceed to the i)lace 
called Sanf (or Chanf) .... there fresh 
water is procured; from this place is ex- 
ported the aloes-wood called Chanfi. This 
is a Kingdom .” — Relation des Voi/ages, &c. 
i. 18. 

1298. . You come to a country called 

Chamba, a very rich region, having a !]^ng 
of its own. The people are idolaters, and 
pay a yearly tribute to the Great Kaan. . . 
there are a very great number of Elephants 
in this Kingdom, and they have lign-aloes 
in great abundance.” — Muq'co Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 5. 

c. 1300. ** Passing on from this, you come 
to a continent called Jampa, also subject to 
the Kaan. . — Rashlduddin, hi Elliot, i.71. 

c. 1328. There is also a certain part of 
India called Champa. There, in place of 
horses, mules, asses, and camels, they make 
use of elephants for all their work.” — Friar 
Jordanus, 37. 

L516. * ‘ Having passed this island (Borney) 
. . , towards^ the country of Ansiam and 
China, there is another great island of Gen- 
tiles called Champa ; which has a King and 
language of its own, and many elephants. . . 


There also grows in it aloes-wood.” — Bar- 
hosa, 204. 

1552. “Concorriam todolos navegantes 
dos mares Occidentaes da India, e dos 
Orientaes a ella, que sao as regioes di Siao, 
China, Choampa, Cambdja . . .” — Barron, 
II. vi, 1. 

1572. 

“Yes, corre a costa, que Champa se chama 
Cuja mata he do pao cheiroso ornada.” 

Camdes, x. 129. 

“Here courseth, see, the called Champa 
shore, 

with woods of odorous wood ’tis deckt 
and dight.” Burton, 

1608. “. . . Thence (from Assam) east- 
ward on the side of the northern mountains 
are the Nangata [ie. Naga] lands, the Land 
of Pulcham lying on the ocean, Balgu [Baigu? 
i,e, Pegu], the land Bakhang, Hamsa- 
vati, and the rest of the realm of Munyang ; 
beyond these Champa, Kamboja, etc. All 
these arc in general named Kb/a.” — Tara- 
natha (Tibetan) Hist, of Buddhism, by 
Schiefner, p. 262. 

The preceding passage is of great interest 
as showing a fair general Imowledge of the 
Buddhist kingdoms of Indo-China on the 
part of a Tibetan priest, and also as show- 
ing that Indo-China was recognised under a 
general name, viz., Kola. 

1696. “Mr. Bowyear says the Prince of 
Champa whom he met at the Cochin Chinese 
Court, was very polite to him, and strenu- 
ously exhorted him to introduce the English 
to the dominions of Champa,^^ — In Dalrym- 
plds Or, Repert, i. 67. 

Champ ana, s. A kind of small 
vessel. See Sampan. 

Chandanl, S. Hind. Chan^dal, an 
outcasts, ‘ used generally for a man of 
the lowest and most despised of the 
mixt tribes ’ ( Williams) ; ‘ properly one 
sprung from a Sudra father and Brah- 
man mother’ (Wilson), 

712. “You have joined these Chandals 
and coweaters, and have become one of 
them.” — Chacli-Kdmah, in Elliot, i. 193. 

Chandernagore, n.p. The name of 
the French settlement on the Hoogly, 
24 miles by river above Calcutta, ori- 
ginally occupied in 1673. The name is 
alleged by Hunter to be properly Chan^ 
dan\a)-nagara, ‘ Sandal -wood City^.’ 
but the usual form points rather to 
Cliandra-nagara, ‘ Moon City.’ 

1727. “ He forced the Ostenders to quit 
their Factory, and seek Protection from the 
French at Cnarnagur. . . They have a few 
private Families dwelling near the Factory, 
and a pretty little Church to hear Mass in, 
which is the chief Business of the French in 
Bengal.” — A, Warn, ii. 18. 

Chank, s. Hind. SanJch, Skt. Sanich, 
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a large kind of skell {Turhinella rapa) 
j)rized by the Hindus, and used by tbem 
for oiffering libations, as a born to blow 
at tbe temples, and for cutting into 
armlets and other ornaments. It is 
fomid especially in tbe Gulf of Manaar, 
and tbe Cbank fishery was formerly, 
like that of tbe pearl-oysters, a Go- 
yernment monopoly (see Tennenfs 
Ceylon, ii. 556, and tbe references). 

The abnormal chanh, with its spual 
opening to tbe right, is of exceptional 
yalue, and has been sometimes priced, 
it is said, at a lakh of rupees I 

c. 545. “Then there is Sielediba, i e. Ta- 
l)r()bane . . . and then again on the conti- 
nent, and further back is Marallo, which 
exports conch-shells (KoxA-tovff).” — Gosmas, in 
Cathay, i. clxxviii. 

851. “ They find on its shores (of Ceylon) 
the pearl, and the shank, a name by which 
they designate the great shell which serves 
for a trumpet, and which is much sought 
after.” — Hemaud, Relations, i. 6. 

1563. “ . . . And this chanco is a ware 
for the Bengal trade, and formerly it pro- 
duced more profit than now. . . And there 
was formerly a custom in Bengal that no 
virgin in honour and esteem could be cor- 
rupted unless it were by placing bracelets 
of chanco on her arms : but since the Patans 
came in this usage has more or less ceased ; 
and so the chanco is rated lower now. ...” 
— Garcia, f. 141. 

1644.^ “What they chiefly bring (from 
Tuticorin) are cloths called cachas* • • • 
a large quantity of Chan^no ; these are 
lar^e shells which they fish in that sea, and ! 
which supply Bengal where the blacks 
make of them bracelets for the arm ; also 
the biggest and best fowls in all these 
Eastern parts.” — Rocarro, MS. 316. 

1672. “Garroude flew in all haste to 
Brahma, and brought to Kisna the chianko, 
ovMnlchorn, twisted to the right.” — Baldaeus, 
Germ. ed. 521. 

1673. “There are others they call chan- 
quo ; the shells of which are the Mother of 
Pearl.” — Fryer, 322. 

1727. “It admits of some Trade, and pro- 
duces Cotton, Corn, coars Cloth, and Chonk, 
a SheU-fish in shape of a Periwinkle, but as 
large as a Man’s Arm above the Elbow. In 
Bengal they are saw’d into Bings for Orna- 
ments to Women’s Arms.” — A. Ham. i. 
131. 

1734. “Expended towards digging a foun- 
dation, where chanks were buried ‘v\dth ac- 
customed ceremonies.” — InWheeler, iii. 147. 

1770. “Upon the same coast is found a 
.shell-fish calledxanxus, of which the Indians 
at Bengalmake bracelets. ’ ’ — Raynal (tr. 1777 ) 
i. 216. 


'* These are probably the same as Milburn, 
under Tuticorin, calls ketcMes. We do not know 
the proper name. 


1813. ‘ ‘ A chank opening to the right hand 
is highly valued . . . always sells for its 
weight in gold.” — Milburn, i. 357. 

1875. 

“Chanks. Large for Cameos. Valuation 
per 100 10 Bs. 

White, live ,, ,, 6 ,, 

,, dead ,, ,, 3 ,, 

Table of Custoins Duties on Diports 
into British India up to 1875. 

Cbarpoy, s. Hind, charpdl, from 
Pers. cliihdr-pdl {i. e., fonr-feet), tbe 
common Indian bedstead, sometimes 
of yery rnde materials, but in other 
cases handsomely wrought and painted. 
It is correctly described in tbe quota- 
tion from Ibn Batuta. 

c. 1350. “The beds in India are very 
light. A single man can carry one, and 
every traveller should have his own bed, 
which his slave carries about on his head. 
The bed consists of four conical legs, on 
which four staves are laid ; between these 
they plait a sort of ribbon of silk or cotton. 
When you lie on it you need nothing else to 
render the bed sufficiently elastic.” — iii. 380. 

c. 1540. “Husain Khan Tashtd^ was 
sent on some business from Bengal. He 
went on travelling night 'and day. When- 
, ever sleep came over him he placed himself 
on a bed (chahar-pai) and the villagers car- 
ried him along on their shoulders.” — ^IMS. 
quoted in Elliot, iv. 418. 

1662. “ Turbans, long coats, trowsers, 

shoes, and sleeping on charpais, are quite 
unusual.” — H. of Mir Jumla'^s Invasion of 
Assam, transl. by Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 
xli. pt. i. 80. 

1876. “A syce at Mozuffernuggar, lying 
asleep on a charpoy . . . was killed by a 
tame buck goring him in the side . . it was 
supposed in play,” — Baldwin, Large and 
Small Game of Bengal, 195. 

1883. “After a gallop across country, be 
would rest on a charpoy, or country bed, 
and hold an impromptu levee of all the vil- 
lage folk.” — C. Bailees in L. of L. Laiorence, 
i. 57. 

Chatta, s. An umbrella. Hind. 
clihdtd. chhatr, &c., Sansk. cliJiatra. 

c. 900. “He is clothed in a waist-cloth, 
and holds in his hand a thing called a Jatra; 
this is an umbrella made of peacock’s fea- 
thers.” — Reinaud, Relations, &c. 154. 

c. 1340. ‘ ‘ They hoist upon these elephants 
as many chatras, or umbrellas of silk, 
mounted with p>recious stones, and with 
handles of pure g(Dld.” — Ibn Batuta, iii. 228. 

c. 1354. “But as all the Indians com- 
monly go naked, they are in the habit of 
carrying a thing like a little tent-roof, on a 
cane handle, which they open out at will as 
a protection against sun and rain. This 
they call a chatyr. I brought one home to 
Elorence with me. . .” — John MarignolU, in 
Cathay, &c. p. 381. 
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1673. “ Thus the chief Naik with his loud 
Musick ... an Ensign of Red, Swallow- 
tailed, several Chit cries, little but rich Kit- 
soUs (which are the Names of several Coun- 
tries for XJmbrelloes). . .” — Fryer, IQd, 

Chatty, s. An earthen pot, sphe- 
roidal in shape. It is a S. Indian 
word, but is tolerably familiar in the 
Anglo-Indian parlance of N. India 
also, though the Hind, glmrra {gharra) 
is more commonly used there. The 
word is Tamil, shdti (which appears in 
Pali as chddi). 

1781. “In honour of His Majesty’s birth- 
day we had for dinner fowl cutlets and a 
Hour pudding, and drank his health in a 
chatty of sherbet.” — Narr, of an Officei' of 
BaiUie’s Detachment, quoted in Lives of the 
Lindsays, iii. 285. 

1829. “ The chatties in which the women 
carry water are globular earthen vessels, 
with a bell-mouth at top.” — Mem. of Gol. 
Mountain, 97. 

Chaw, s. For chd, i.e. Tea (q.v.). 

1616. “I sent . . . a silver chaw pot and 
a fan to Capt. China wife.” — Coc/cs^s Diary, 
i. 215. 

Chawbuck, s. and v. A whip ; to 
whip. An obsolete yulgarism from 
Pers. clidluh, ‘ alert ’ ; in Hind. ‘ a 
horse-whip.’ It seems to be the same 
word as the sjamhoh in use at the Cape, 
apparently carried from India (see the 
quotation from Yan Twist). 

1048. . Poor and little thieves are 

flogged with a ^eat whij) (called Siamback) 
several days in succession.” — Yan Twist, 
29. 

1673. “Upon any suspicion of default he 
has a Black Guard that by a Chawbuck, a 
great Whip, extorts Confession.” — Fryer, 
98. 

1673. “The one was of an Armenian, 
Chawbucked through the City for selling of 
Wine.” — Ibid. 97. 

1682. “ . . . Bamgivan, our Yekeel there 
(at Hugly) was sent for by Permesuradass, 
Bulchund’s servant, who immediately clapt 
him in prison. Ye same day was brought 
forth and slippered ; the next day he was 
beat on ye soles of his feet, ye third day 
Chawbuckt, and ye 4th drub’d till he could 
not speak, and all to force a writing in our 
names to pay Pupees 50,000 for custome of 
ye Silver brought out this year.” — Hedges, 
Nov. 2. 

1688. “ Small offenders are only whipt bn 
the Back, which sort of Punishment they 
call Chawbuck.” — Dampier, ii. 138. 

1699. “The Governor of Surrat ordered 
the cloth Broker to be tyed uj) and chaw- 
bucked.” — Letter from General and Council 
at Bombay to E. I. G. (in Eecord Office), 23rd 
March, 1698-9. 


1726. “Another Pariah he chawbucked 
25 blows, put him in the Stocks, and kept 
him there an hour.” — Wheeler, ii. 410. 

1756. “ . . a letter from Mr. Hastings . . 
says that the Nabob to engage the Dutch 
and French to purchase also, had put peons 
upon their Factories and threatened their 
Yaquills with the Chauhac.” — In Long, 79. 

1784. 

“ The sentinels placed at the door 
Are for our security bail ; 

With Muskets and Ohaubucks secure, 
They guiard us in Bangalore Jail.” 

Song, by a Gentleman, of the Navy 
(prisoner with Hyder) in Seton- 
Karr, i. 18. 

1817. “ . . ready to prescribe his favourite 
regimen of the Chabuk for every man, 
woman, or child who dared to think other- 
wise.” — Lalla Rookh. 

Chawbnekswar, s. Hind, from 
Pers, chdhuk-suiudr , a ronghi-rider. 
Obsolete. 

Cbebuli. The denomination of one 
of the kinds of myrabolans (q.v.) ex- 
ported from In dia. The true etymolo gy 
is probably Kabuli, as stated by The- 
venot, ?. €., ‘ from CabuL’ 

c. 1343. “ Chebuli miraholani.''^ — List of 

Spices, &c., in Penolotti (Della Decima, iii. 
303). 

c. 1665. “De la Province de Caboul . , , 
les Mirabf)lans croissent dans les Montagnes 
et e’est la cause pourquoi les Orientaux les 
appelent Cabuly.” — Thevenot, v. 172. 

Oheechee, adj . A disparaging term 
applied to half-castes or Eurasians 
(q.v.) (corresponding to the lip-lap of 
the Dutch in Java), and also to their 
manner of speech. The word is said 
to he taken from chi (Fie !), a common 
native (S. Indian) interjection of re- 
monstrance or reproof, supposed to he 
much used by the class in question. 
The term is however, perhaps, also a 
kind of onomatopoeia, indicating the 
mincing pronunciation which often 
characterises them (see below). It 
should, however, he added that there 
are many well educated East Indians 
who are quite free from this mincing 
accent. 

1781. 

“ Pretty little Looking Glasses, 

Good and cheap for Chee-chee Misses’! 

Hicky^s Bengal Gazette, March 17th. 

1873. “He is no favourite with the pure 
native, whose language he speaks as his 
own in addition to the hybrid minced Eng- 
lish (known as chee-chee), which he also 
employs.” — Fraser'^s Magazine, Oct. 437. 

1880. “ The Eurasian girl is often pretty 
and graceful. . . ‘ What if upon her lips 
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there hung The accents of her tchi-tchi 
tongue.’ ” — Sir AH Baha, 122. 

1881. “There is no doubt that the ‘Chee 
Chee twang,’ which becomes so objection- 
able to every Englishman before he has 
been long in the East, was originally learned 
in the convent and the Brothers’ school, and 
will be clung to as firmly as the queer turns 
of s^Deech learned in the same place.” — St. 
Jameses Gazette, Aug. 26th. 

Gheenar, s. Pers. CMadr, the Ori- 
ental Plane {Elataniis orientalia) and 
platanus of the ancients ; native from 
Greece to Persia. It is often by- 
English travellers in Persia mis- 
called sycamore, from confusion ■with 
the common British tree {Acer psettdo- 
latanus), which English people also 
abitually miscall sycamore, and Scotch 
people miscall 'plane-tree ! Our quo- 
tations show how old the confusion is. 
The tree is not a native of India, 
though there are fine climCirs in Hash- 
mere, and a few in old native gardens 
of the Punjab, introduced in the days 
of the Moghul emperors. The tree is 
the Arbre Sec of Marco Polo (see 2nd 
ed. vol. i. 131, 132). 

Chinars of especial vastness and 
beauty are described by Herodotus 
and Pliny, by Chardin and others. 
At Buyukdereh near Oonstantino]ple, is 
still shown the Plane -under which 
Godfrey of Boulogne is said to have 
encamped. At Tejrish, H. of Tehran, 
Sir H. Bawlinson tells us that he 
measured a great cbinar which had 
a girth of 108 feet at 5 feet from the 
ground. 

c. 1628. “ The gardens here are many. . . 
abounding in lofty pyramidall cypresses, 
broad-spreading Chena'wrs. .” — Sir T. Her- 
hert, 136. 

1677. “We had a fair Prospect of the City 
(Ispahan) filling the one half of an ample 
Plain, few Buildings . . shewing themselves 
by reason of the high Chinors, or Sicamores 
shading the choicest of them...” — Fryer, 2^^. 

,, “ We in our Return cannot but take 

notice of the famous Walk between the two 
Cities of Jelfa and Ispahaun ; it is planted 
with two Rows of Sycamores (which is the 
tall Maple, not the Sycamore of Alkair).” — 
Ibid. 286. 

1682. “At the elegant villa and garden at 
Mr. Bohun’s at Lee. He shewed me the 
Ziuuar tree or platanus, and told me that 
since they had planted this kind of tree 
about the Citty of Ispahan . . . the lolague 
. . . had exceedingly abated of its mortal 
effects.” — Evelyn’s Diary, Sept. 16. 

1726. “. . . the finest road that you can 
imagine . . . planted in the middle with 135 
Sennaar trees on one side and 132 on the 
other.” — Valenti jn, v. 208. 


1783. “This tree, which in most parts of 
Asia is called the Chinaur, grows to the size 
of an oak, and has a taper straight trunk, 
■with a silver-coloured bark, and its leaf, not 
unlike an expanded hand, is of a pale green.” 
— 6r. Forster’’ s Journey, ii. 17. 

1817. “. . . they seem 

Like the Chenar-tree grove, w-here winter 
throws 

O’er all its tufted heads its feathery snows.” 

Mokanna. 

Chinar is alleged to be in Badakhshan 
applied to a species of poplar. 

Cheeny, s. See under Sugar. 

1810. “ The superior kind (of raw sugar) 
which may often be had nearly white . . . 
and sharp - grained, under the name of 
cheeny.” — Williamson, V. M. ii. 134. 

Cheese, s. This word is well kno-wn 
to be used in modern English slang 
for “ anything good, first-rate in 
quality, genuine, pleasant, or advan- 
tageous ” {Slang Dictionary). And the 
most probable source of the term is 
Pers. and H. chiz — ‘ thing.’ Eor the 
expression used to be common among 
young Anglo-Indians, e. g., “ My new 
Arab is the real clilz ; ” “ These che- 
roots are the real clilz, i. c., the real 
thing. The word may have been an 
Anglo-Indian importation, and it is 
difficult otherwise to account for it. 

Oheeta, s. Hind, cliltd, the Felis 
juhata, Schreber, or ^Hunting Leopard,’ 
so called from its being commonly 
trained to use in the chase. Prom 
Sansk. cliitraka, or chitralcdya, lit. 

‘ having a s]3eckled body.’ 

1663. “. . . and when they wish to pay 
him much honour they call him JRdo ; as 
for example Chita-Rao,' whom I am acquain- 
ted with ; and this is a proud name, for Chita 
signifies ‘Ounce’ (or panther) and this Chita- 
Rao means ‘ King as strong as a Panther.” 
— Garcia, f. 36. 

c. 1596. “Once a leopard (chita) had 
been caught, and without previous training, 
on a mere hint by His Majesty, it brought 
in the prey, like trained leapards.” — Aln-i- 
Akharl, i. 286. 

1610. Hawkins calls the Cheetas at Ak- 
bar’s Court ‘ounces for game.’ — In Furchas, 
i. 218. 

1862. “The true Cheetah, the Hunting 
Leopard of India, does not exist in Ceylon.’* 
— Tennent, i. 140. 

1879. “Two young cheetahs had just 
come in from Bombay ; one of these was 
tame as a house-cat, and, like the puma, 
purred beautifully when stroked.” — “ Jam- 
rach’s,^’ in Sat. Review, May 17th, i3. 612. 

It has been ingeniously suggested 
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by Mr. Aldis 'Wrigbt that tbe^ word 
cheater, as used by Sbakspere, in 
following passage, refers to this 
animal : — 


Falstaf : He’s no sw^aggerer, Hostess a 
tame cheater i’ faith ; you may stroke him 
gently as a puppy greyhound ; he 11 not 
swagger. — 2nd Part King Senry Iv- n. 4. 


Compare this with the passage just 
quoted from the Saturday Heview ! 
And the interpretation would rather 
derive confirmation from a parallel 
passage in Beaumont and Fletcher : 

“ . . .if you give any credit to the jugg- 
ling rascal, you are worse than simple wM- 
geons, and will be drawn into the net by 
this decoy-duck, this tame cheater.”— 
Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 2. 

But we have not been able to trace 
any possible source from w^hich Shak- 
spere could have derived the name of 
the animal at all, to say nothing of 
the familiar use of it. 


Cheling, Cheli, s. This word is ap- 
Xfiied by some Portuguese writers to 
the traders of Indian origin who were 
settled at Malacca. It is not found in 
the Malay dictionaries, and it is just 
possible that it originated in some 
confusion of Quelin (Kling) and OhuU 
(Choolia) orrather of QueUn and Qhetin 
(see Chetty). 

1567. “Prom the cohabitation of the 
Chelins of Malaqua with the Christians in 
the same street (even although in divers 
houses) spring great offences against God 
our Lord .” — Decrees of the Sacred Council of 
Goa, in ArcMv, Fort. Orient., Dec. 23. 

1613. “E depois daqueUe iiorto aberto e 
franqueado aportarao mercadores de Choro- 
mandel; mormente aquelles chelis comrou- 
pas. . — Godinho de Fh'edia, 4 v. 

„ “This settlement is divided into 
two parishes, S. Thome and S. EstevS.o, and 
that part of S. Thome called Campon Ghelim 
extends from the shore of the Jaos Bazar to 
the N. W. and terminates at the Stone Bas- 
tion ; in this part dwell the Chelis of Cho- 
romandel.” — Ibid. 5 See also f. 22. 


Chelingo, s. From Arab, slialandi. 

This seems an unusual word. It is 
perhaps connected through the Arabic 
with the medieval vessel chelandia, 
chelandria, clielindras, chelande, &c., 
used in carrying troops and horses. 

1726. “ . . . as already a Chialeng (a sort 
of small native row-boat, which is used for 
discharging and loading cargo). . .” — Valenr 
tijn, V. Chor. 20. 

1761. “No more than one frigate hath 
escaped; lose not an instant in sending 
chelingoes upon chelingoes loaded with 
rice .” — CaiTacciolVs Life of Clive, i. 58. 


Cheroot, S. A ci^ar. But the term 
has been appropriated specially to 
cigars truncated at both ends, as the 
Indian and Manilla cigars always were 
in former days. This word is Tamil, 
shuruttu, ‘ a roll (of tobacco).’ In the 
South’ cheroots are chiefly made at 
Trichinopoly and in the" Godavery 
Delta, the produce being knowm re- 
spectively as Trichies and Lunkas, 

The earliest occurrence of the word 
that we know is in Father Beschi’s 
Tamil story of Parmartta Guru (c. 1725). 
Onp. 1 one of the characters is de- 
scribed as carrying a firebrand to light 
his pugaiyilai shshnruttu, ‘ roll {che- 
root) of tobacco.’ 

Grose (1750 — 60), speaking of Bom- 
bay, whilst describing the cheroot does 
not use that word, but another which 
is, as far as we know, entirely obsolete 
in British India, viz., builCTlS (q.v.). 

1759. In the expenses of the Nabob''s en- 
tertainment at Calcutta in this year we 
find : 

“60 lbs. of Masulipatam cheroots, Bs. 
500.”— In Long, 194. 

1781. “. . . am tormented every day by 
a parcel of gentlemen coming to the end of 
my berth to talk politics and smoke cheroots 
— advise them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old shirts, like me.” — Kon. 
J. Lindsay (in Inves of the Lindsays), iii. 
297. 

, , “ Our evening amusements instead 
of your stupid Harmonics, was inlaying 
Cards and Backgammon, chewing Beetle and 
smoking Cherutes.” — Old Country Captain 
in India Gazette, Eeby. 24th. 

1782. “Le tabac y r^usslt trfes bien ; les. 
chiroutes de Manille sont renomm^es dans, 
toute ITnde par leur goCit agr^able ; aussi 
les Dames dans ce pays fument-elles toute 
la joum^e.” — Sonnerat, Voyage, iii. 43. 

1792. “ At that time (c. 1757) I have seen 
the officers mount guard many’s the time 
and oft . . . neither did they at that time 
carry your fusees, but had a long Pole with 
an iron head to it. . . With this in one 
Hand and a Chiroot in the other you saw 
them saluting away at the Main Guard.” — 
Madras Coui'm', April 3. 

1810. “The lowest classes of Europeans, 
as also of the natives . . . frequently smoke 
cheroots, exactly corresponding with the 
Spanish segar, though usually made rather 
more bulky.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 499. 

1811. * ‘ Dire que le T’cherout est la cigarre, 
c’est me dispenser d’en faire la description.’^ 
—Solvyns, iii. 

1875. “The meal despatched, all who 
were not on duty lay down . . . almost too 
tired to smoke their cheroots before falling 
asleej).” — The Dilemma, ch. xxxvii. 

Chetty, s. A member of any of tbo 
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trading castes in S. India, answering 
in every way to tlie Banians of W. and 
N. India, Malayal. Ghetti, Tamil shetti^ 
in Ceylon seddi ; and see also Sett. 
These have all been supposed to be 
forms from the Sansk. Sreshti; but 
C. P. Brown .(^^0 denies this, and 
says, “ Shettiy a shop-keeper, is plain 
Telugu,” and quite distinct from 
Sreshti. ‘Whence then the Hind. Beth ? 

c. 1349. The word occurs in Ibn Batuta 
(iv. 259) in the form sa,ti, which he says was 
given to very rich merchants in China; and 
this is one of his questionable statements 
about that country. 

1611. “The great Afonso Dalboquerque 
, , . determined to appoint Ninachatu, be- 
cause he was a Hindoo, Governor of the 
Quilins and Chetins.” — Comment, of Af, 
3alboq., Hak. Soc. iii. 128. 

1516. “Some of these are called Chettis, 
who are Gentiles, natives of the province of 
Cholmender.” — Barbosa, 144. 

1552. “. . . whom our people commonly 
call Chatis. These are men with such a 
genius for merchandise, and so acute in 
every mode of trade, that among our people 
when they desire either to blame or praise 
any man for his subtlety and skill in mer- 
chant’s traffic they say of him, ‘ he is a Cha- < 
tim ; ’ and they use the word chatinar for 
‘to trade,’ — which are words now yqtj 
commonly received among us.” — Barros, I. 
ix. 3. 

c. 1566. “Ui sono uomini periti che si 
chiamano Chitini, li quali metteno il prezzo 
alle perle.” — Cesare FedeHci, iZam. iii. 390. 

1596. ‘ ‘ The vessels of the Chatins of these 
parts never sail along the coast of Malavar 
nor towards the north, except in a cafilla, 

‘ in order to go and come more securely, and 
to avoid being cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs, who are continually roving 
those seas.” — Viceroy's Proclamation at Goa, 
in Archiv. Port. Or,, fasc. 3, 661. 

1598. “The Souldiers in these dayes give 
themselves more to be Chettijns and to deale 
in Marchandise, than to serve the King in 
his Armado.” — Linschoten, 58, 

1651. “The Sitty are merchant folk,” — 
Mogerius, 8. 

1686. , And that if the Chett^ Bazaar 

people do not immediately open their shops, 
and sell their grain etc. as usually, that the 
goods and commodities in theii- several ships 
be confiscated.” — In Wheeler, i. 152. 

1726. “The Sittis are merchant folk and 
also porters. . .” — Valentijn, Choro. 88. 

,, “The strength of a Bramin is 
Knowledge ; the strength of a King is 
Courage ; the strength of a Bellale (or Cul- 
tivator) is Bevenue ; the strength of a 
Che tti is Money.” — Apophthegms of Ceylon, 
tr. in Valentijn, v. 390. 

c. 1754. “ Chitties are a particular kind 
of merchants of Madras, and are generally 
very rich, but rank with the left-hand castJ'^ 
— Jves, 25. 


1796. ^“Cetti, mercanti astuti, diligenti, 
laboriosi, sobrii, frugali, ricchi,” — Fra Pao- 
lino, 79, 

^ CMamay, n.p. The name of an ima- 
ginary lake, which in the maps of the 
16th century, followed by most of those 
of the 17th, is made the source of most 
of the great rivers of Further India, in- 
cluding the Brahmaputra, the Irawacli, 
the Salwen, and the Menam. Lake 
Ohiamay was the counterjoart of the 
African lake of the same period which 
is made the source of all the great rivers 
of Africa, but it is less easy to suggest 
what gave rise to this idea of it. The 
actual name seems taken from the State 
of Zimme (q.v.) or Chiang-mai. 

^c. 1544. “So proceeding onward, he ar- 
rived at the Lake of Singipamor, which 
ordinarily is called Chiammay. . .” — F. M. 
Pinto (Cogan’s Tr. ), p. 271. 

1552. “The Lake of Chiamai, which 
stands to the northward, 200 leagues in the 
interior, and from which issue six notable 
streams, three of which combining with 
others form the great river which passes 
through the midst of Siam, whilst the other 
three discharge into the Gulf of Bengala.” — 
Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1572. 

“ Olha 0 rio MenSCo, que se derrama 
Do grande lago, que Chiamai se chama.” 

Camoes, x. 125. 

1652. “The Countrey of these Brames 
. . . extendeth Northwards from the near- 
est Peguan Kingdomes . , . watered with 
many great and remarkable Bivers, issuing 
from the Lake CMamay, which though 600 
miles from the Sea, and emptying itself 
continually into so many Channels, con- 
tains 400 miles in compass, and is neverthe- 
less full of waters for the one or the other.” 
— P. Heylin's Cosmographie, ii. 238. 

^ CMcane, Chicanery. These Eng- 
lish words, signifying pettifogging, 
captious contention, taking every pos- 
sible advantage in a contest, have 
been referred to Spanish cMco, ‘ little,’ 
and to Fr. cMc, chicquet, a little bit, as 
by Mr. Wedgwood in his Diet, of 
Eng. Etymology. See also quotation 
from Saturday Review below. 

But there can be little doubt that 
the words are really traceable to the 
game of chaug&n, or horse-golf. 
This game is now well known in Eng- 
land under the name of polo (q*v.). 
But the recent introduction under that 
name is its second importation into 
Western Europe. For in the middle 
ages it came from Persia to Byzan- 
tium, where it was pox)ular under a 
modification of its Persian name (verb 

L 
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rCvKaviCeiu, playing ground r^vKavta-T^-- 
pLov), and from Byzantium it ' passed, 
as a pedestrian game, to Lang-uedoc, 
where it was called, by a further 
modification, chicane (see Ducange^ Dis- 
sertations sur VHistoire de St. Louis, 
viii., and his Glossarium Graecitatis, 
s. T. TCvtcaviC^Lv ; also Ouseley^s Travels, 
i. 345). The analogy of certain periods 
of the game of golf suggests how the 
fi^uratiye meaning of chicaner might 
arise in taking advantage of the petiy 
accidents of the surface. And this is 
the strict meaning of chicaner, as used 
by military writers. 

Ducange’s idea was that the Greeks 
had borrowed both the game and the 
name from France, but this is evi- 
dently erroneous. He was not aware 
of the Persian chaugdn. But he ex- 
plains well how the tactics of the game 
should have led to the application of 
its name to ‘ ‘ those tortuous proceedings 
of pleaders which we old practitioners 
call Sarrcs.” The indication of the Per- 
sian origin of both the Greek and the 
French words is due to W. Ouseley and 
to Quatrem^re. The latter has an inte- 
resting note, full of his usual wealth of 
Oriental reading, in his translation of 
Makrizi’s Mameluke Sultans, tom. i. 
pt. i. pp. 121 seqq. 

The preceding etymology was put 
forward again in Notes upon Mr. 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary published by 
one of the present writers in Ocean 
Highways, Sept. , 1872, p. 186. The same 
ethology has since been given by 
Littr^ (s.v.), who says : Des lors, la 
serie des sens est: jeu de mail, puis 
action de disputer la partie, et enfin 
manoeuvres processives,” 

The Persian forms of the name are 
chaugan and chauigdn ; but according 
to the Bahdri ^Ajam (a great Persian 
dictionary compiled in India, 1768) the 
primitive form of the word is chulgdn 
from chul, ‘bent,’ which (as to the form) 
is corroborated by the Arabic sawljdn.* 
The meanmgs are according to Yullers 
(1) any stick with a crook ; (2) such a 
stick used as a drum-stick; (3) a 
crook from which a steel ball is sus- 
pended, which was one of the royal 
insignia, otherwise cahed KauTcaba; 
(4) (The golf-stick, and) the game of 
horse-golf. 


^ On the other hand, a probable origin of chau- 
^an would be an Indian (Prakrit) word, meaning 
^four-corners,” viz,, as a name for the polo-ground. 
The chulgan is possibly a ‘ striving after meaning.’ 


The game is now quite extinct in 
Persia and Western Asia, surviving 
only in certain regions adj oining 
India, as is specified under Polo. But 
for many centuries it was the game of 
kings and com-ts over all Mahomme- 
dan Asia. The earliest Mahommedan 
historians represent the game of chau- 
gan as familiar to the Sassanian kings ; 
Ferdusi puts the chaugan-stiok into 
the hands of Siawush, the father of 
Kai Khusra or Cyrus ; many famous 
kings were devoted to the game, 
among whom may be mentioned Nn- 
ruddin the Just, Atabek of Syria and 
the great enemy of the Crusaders. He 
was so fond of the game that he used 
(like Akbar in after days) to play it 
by lamp-]ight, and was severely re- 
buked by a devout Mussulman for 
being so devoted to a mere amusement. 
Other zealous chaugmi-'pleijers were 
the great Saladin, JalMuddin Mank- 
barni of Khwarizm, and Malik Bibars, 
Marco Polo’s “ Bendocquedar Soldan 
of Babylon,” who was said more than 
once to have ]Dlayed chaugan at Da- 
mascus and at Cairo within the same 
week. Many illustrious^ persons also 
are mentioned in Asiatic history as 
having met their death by accidents in 
the maiddn, as the chaugan-field was 
especially called ; e.g, Hutbuddin Ibak 
of Dehli, who was killed by such a fall 
at Lahore in (or about) 1207. 

In Makrizi (I. i. 121) we read of an 
Amir at the Mameluke Court called 
Husamuddin Lajin ’Azizi the Juhan- 
ddr (or Lord High Polo-stick). 

It is not known when the game was 
conveyed to Constantinople, but it 
must have been not later than the 
beginning of the 8th century.* The 
fullest description of the game as 
played there is given by Johannes 
Cinnamus (c. 1190), who does not 

however give the barbarian name : 

j ‘ ‘ The winter nowbeing over and the gloom 
cleared away, he (the Emperor Mamiel 
1 Comnenus) devoted himself to a certain 
sober exercise which from the first had been 
the custom of the Emperors and their sons 
to practise. This is the manner thereof. A 
arty of young men divide into two equal 
ands, and in a flat space which has been 
measured out purposely they cast a leather 
ball in size somewhat like an apple ; and 
setting this in the middle as if it were a 


.* The court for chaugan is ascribed by Codimis 
(see below) to Theodosius Parvus. This could 
hardly be the sou of Arcadius (a.d. 408-450), but 
rather Theodosius III. (716-718). 
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prize to be contended for they rush into the 
contest at full speed, each grasping in his 
right hand a stick of moderate length which 
comes suddenly to abroad rounded end, the 
middle of which is closed by a network of 
dried catgut. Then each party strives who 
shall first send the ball beyond the goal 
planted conspicuously on the opposite side, 
for whenever the ball is struck with the 
netted sticks through the goal at either 
side, that gives the victory to the other 
side. This is the kind of game, evidently a 
slippery and dangerous one. For a player 
must be continually throwing himself right 
back, or bending to one side or the other, as 
he turns his horse short, or suddenly dashes 
off at speed, with such strokes and twists as 
are needed to follow up the ball. . . And thus 
as the Emperor was rushing round in furious 
fashion in this game, it so happened that 
the horse which he rode came violently to 
the ground. He was prostrate below the 
horse, and as he struggled vainly to extri- 
cate himself from its incumbent weight his 
thigh and hand were crushed beneath the 
saddle and much injured. , — In Bonn ed. 

pp. 263-264. 

We see from this passage that at 
Byzantium the game was played with 
a kind of racket, and not with a polo- 
stick. 

We have not been able to find an 
instance of the medieval French chicane 
in this sense, nor does Littre’s Dictionary 
give any. But Duoange states positively 
that in his time the word in this sense 
survived in Languedoc, and there 
could be no better evidence. From 
EenscheTs Ducange also we borrow a 
» quotation which shows cTiuca, used for 
some game of ball, in French-Latin, 
surely a form of chaugan or chicane. 

c. 820. “If a man dream that he is on 
horseback along with the King himself, or 
some great personage, and that he strikes 
the ball home, or wins the chukan {^rot 
T^vKavC^ei) he shall find grace and favour 
thereupon, conformable to the success of 
his ball and the dexterity of his horse.” 
Again: “ If the King dream that he has won 
in the chukan (ort er^vKavt^ev) he shall find 
things prosper with him.” — The Dream- 
Judgments of Achmet Ihn Seirim, from a 
MS. Greek version quoted by Ducange in 
Gloss. Graecitatis. 

c. 940. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
peaking of the rapids of the DaiiapHs or 
lUnieper, says: rovro <f)pay/jLb^ roa-ov- 

Tov iffTL a-revhg o<rov to TrA-aro? rov r^vKavLO-rripCov ” 

The defile in this case is as narrow as the 
width of the chukan-groxmd ”). — De Admin. 
Jmp.y cap. ix. (Bonn ed. iii. 75). 

969. “ Cumque inquisitionis sedicio non 
modica petit pro Constantino .... ex ea 
parte qua Zucanistri magnitude portendi- 
tur, Constantinus crines solutus per cancel- 
los caput exposuit, suaque ostensione populi 
mox tumultum sedavit.” — JLiu>dprandus, in 
JPertz, Mon. Germ.^ iii. 333. 


“ he selected certain of his medi- 

cines and drugs, and made a goff-stick (jau- 
kan ?) with a hollow handle, into whicn he 
introduced them j after which ... he went 
again to the King . . , and directed him to 
repair to the horse-course, and to play with 
the ball and goff-stick. , — Lands Arabian 

Nights^ i. 86-86. 

c. 1030-1040. “ Whenever you march . . . 
you must take these people with you, and 
you must . . . not allow them to drink 
wine or to play at chaughan.” — Baihaki in 
Elliot^ ii. 120. 

1416. “Bemardus de Castro novo et non- 
nuUi alii in studio Tholosano studentes, ad 
ludum lignobolini sive Chucarum luderunt 
pro vino et volema, ^i ludus est quasi In- 
dus billardi,” &c. — quoted in Henschel's 
Ducange. 

c. 1420. ‘ ‘ TheT f V KavLtrr:npf-ov was founded 
by Theodosius the Less . . . Basilius the 
Macedonian extended and levelled the 
Ttf w <aj/t<rTi 7 pto»/.” — Gcorgius Codinus de 
Antiq. Comtant., Bonn. ed. 81-82. 

c. 1590. “His Majesty also plays at 
chaugaxL in dark nights . . . the balls which 
are used at night are set on fire. . , For the 
sake of adding splendour to the games . . . 
His Majesty has knobs of gold and silver 
fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. If 
one of them breaks, any player that gets 
hold of the pieces may keep them.” — AinA- 
Akharly i. 298. 

1837. “The game of Choughan mentioned 
by Baber is still played everywhere in Tibet; 
it is nothing but ‘hockey on horseback, ’and 
is excellent fun.” — Vigne. inJ.A. S, Bengal. 
vi. 774. 

1881. “One would at first sight be in- 
clined to derive the French chic from the 
English ‘ cheek ; ’ but it appears that the 
English is itself the derived word, chic being 
an old Komance word signifying finesse, or 
subtlety, and forming the root of our own 
word chicanery.” — Sat. Rev., Sept. 10, p. 
326 (Essay on French Slang). 

CMck, 8. 

a. Hind, chik; a kind of screen- 
blind made of finely-split bamboo, 
laced with twine, and often painted 
on the outer side. It is hung or 
framed in doorways or windows, both 
in houses and in tents. The thing may 
probably have come in with the Mon- 
gols, for we find in Kovalef ski’s Mon- 
gol. Diet. (2174) “ Tchik—Nattef^ The 
Ain (226) has chigh. Ghicks are now 
made in London, as well as imported 
from China and Japan. 

1673. “ Glass is dear, and scarcely pur- 
chaseable . . . therefore their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks 
or latises.” — Fryer, 92. 

The pron. cheek is still not uncommon 
among English people. 

*‘The Coach where the Women were was 
L 2 
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covered with Cheeks, a sort of hanging Cur- 
tain, made with Bents variously Coloured 
with Lacker, and Checquered with Pack- 
thred so artificially that you may see all 
without, and yourself within unperceived.” 
--Ibid. 83. 

1810. “ Cheeks or Screens to keep out the 
glare.” — Williamson, V. M. ii. 43. 

1825. “The check of the tent prevents 
effectually any person from seeing what 
passes within. , — HebeVy i. 192, ed. 1844. 

b. SLortfor cMckeen, a sum of four 
rupees. This is the Venetian zecchino, 
ceccliino. or sequin^ a gold coin long 
current on the shores of India, and 
which still frequently turns up in 
treasure-trove, and in hoards. In the 
early part of the loth century Nicolo 
Conti mentions that in some parts of 
India Venetian ducats, i. e. sequins, 
were current (p. 30). And recently, 
in fact to our o^vn day, chick was a term 
in frequent Anglo-Indian use, e. g. 
ril het you a cMck.” I 

The word zecchino is from the Zecca^ 
or Mint at Venice, and that name is of 
Arabic origin, from sikka^ ‘ a coining 
die.’ The double history of this word 
is curious. We have just seen how 
in one form, and by what circuitous 
secular journey, through Egypt, 
Venice, India, it has gained a place 
in the Anglo-Indian Vocabulary. By 
a dhecter route also it has found a 
distinct place in the same repository 
under the form sicca (q.v.), and in this 
shape it still retains a ghostly kind of 
existence at the India Office. It is 
remarkable how first the spread of 
Saracenic power and civilization, then 
the spread of Venetian commerce and 
coinage, and lastly the spread of Eng- 
lish commerce and power, should thus 
have brought together two words iden- 
tical in origin, after so widely divergent 
a career. 

The sequin is sometimes called in 
the South “ shanarcash,” because the 
Eoge with his sceptre is taken for the 
Elmudr, or toddy-drawer climbing the 
palm-tree I See also Venetian. 

We apprehend that the gambling 
phrases ‘ cA^c7^e^^-stakes ’ and ‘ chicken,- 
hazard ’ originate in the same word. 

1583. ‘ ‘ CMcMnos which be pieces of Golde 
woorth seuen shillings a piece sterling.” — 
Caesar Frederici, in Hak. ii. 343. 

1608. “When I was there (at Venice) a 
cidquiiiey was worth eleven livers and 
twelve sols .” — Coryads Crudities, ii. 68. 

1609. “Three or four thousand cheqains 
were as pretty a proportion to live quietly 


on, and so give over.” — Pericles, P. of Tyre, 
iv. 2. 

1612. “The Grand Signiors Custome of 
this Port Moha is worth yearly unto hi-m 
1500 chicquenes.” — Saris, in Purckas. i. 
348. 

1623. “Shall not be worth a ohequin, if 
it were knock’d at an outcry.” — Beaum. X* 
FUt., The Maid in the Mill, v. 2. 

1689. “Pour Thousand Checkins he pri- 
vately tyed to the flooks of an Anchor under 
Water.” — Ovington, 418. 

1711. “He (the Broker) will charge 32 
Shakees per Chequeen, when they are not 
worth 31-1 in the Bazar.” — Lockyer,227. 

1727. “When my Barge landed him, he 
gave the Cockswain five Zequeens, and 
loaded her back with Poultry and Pruit. ” — 
A. Ham. i. 301. 

1866. 

“Whenever master spends a chick, 

I keep back two rupees. Sir. ” 

Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungalow. 

1875. * * ‘ Can’t do much harm by losing 
twenty chicks,’ observed the Colonel in 
Anglo-Indian argoV^ — The Dilemma, ch. x. 

CMcken, s. Embroidery. CMckeu- 
walla, an itinerant dealer in embroi- 
dered handkerchiefs, petticoats, and 
such like. Erom Pers. chikin or childn, 

‘ art needlework.’ 

^ CMckore, s. The red-legged part- 
ridge, or its close congener Caccabis chu- 
kor, (>ray. It is common in the West- 
ern Himalaya, the N. Punjab, and in 
Afghanistan. The francolin of Moor- 
croft’s Travels is really the chickore. 
The name appears to be Sansk. chakora, 
and this disposes of the derivation 
formerly suggested by one of the 
present writers, as from the Mongol 
tsoklior, ‘ dappled or pied ’ (a word, 
moreover, which the late Prof, 
Schiefner informed us is only ap- 
plied to horses). The name is some- 
times applied to other birds. Thus, 
according to Cunningham it is applied 
inLadak to the Snow-cock ( Tetraogallus 
Himalayensis, Gray), and he appears to 
give chd-kor as meaning ‘ white-bird’ in 
Tibetan. Jerdon gives ‘ snow chukor ’ 
and ‘ strath-chukor ’ as sportsmen’s 
names for this fine bird. And in 
Bengal Proper the name is applied, 
by local English sportsmen, to the 
large handsome partridge {Ortygornis 
gularu, Tern.) of Eastern Bengal, called 
in Hind, kaiyah or ban-iltar (‘forest 
partridge ’). See Jerdon, ed. 1877, ii. 
b*lo* 

Also the birds described in the ex- 
tract from hlr. Abbott below do not 
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appear to liave been caccahis lie 

speaks of in tbe same journal as ‘ red- 
legged partridge’). And tbe use of 
tbe word by Persians (apparently) is 
notable ; it does not appear in Persian 
dictionaries. There is xjrobably some 
mistake. Tbe birds spoken of may 
bave been tbe Large Sand- grouse 
(Pterocles arenarius, Pal.), wbicb in 
botb Persia and Afghanistan is called 
by names meaning ‘ Black-breast.’ 

Tbe belief that tbe cM chore eats fire, 
mentioned in a quotation below, is 
probably from some verbal misconcep- 
tion (quasi atish-hhor ?). Jerdon states 
that tbe Afghans call tbe bird tbe 
« Pire-eater.’ 

c. 1190. “. . . plantains and fruits, Koils, 
Obakors, peacocks, Sarases, beautiful to be- 
hold.” — ^Tbe Prithirdja Rdsan of Chand 
BarddT, in Ind. Ant.^ i. 273. 

In tbe following ^passage tbe word 
cator is supposed by tbe editor to be a 
clerical error for ^acor or chacor, 

1298. ‘ ‘ The Emperor has bad several little 
houses erected in which he keeps in mew a 
huge number of cators, which are what we 
call the Great Partridge.” — Marco Polo, i. 
287 (2nd ed.). 

1520. * ‘ Haidar Alemd§,r had been sent by 
me to the Kafers. He met me below the 
Pass of BMij, accompanied by some of their 
chiefs, who brought with them a few skins 
of wine. While coming down^the Pass, he 
saw prodigious numbers of Chikur s. ” — Bahm', 
282. 

1814, “ . . . iDartridges, quails, and a bird 
which is called Cupk by the Persians and 
Afghauns, and the bill Chikore by the In- 
dians, and which I understand is known in 
Europe by the name of the Greek Part- 
ridge.” — Mphinstone's Cauhool, i. 192 (ed. 
1839). 

c. 1815. “One day in the fort he found a 
hill-partridge enclosed in a wicker ba.sket .. 
This bird is called the chuckoor, and is said 
to eat fire.” — Mrs. Sherwood, Autohiog. 
440. 

1850. “A flight of birds attracted my at- 
tention ; I imagine them to be a species of 
bustard or grouse — black beneath and with 
much white about the wings, — they were 
beyond our reach; the people called them 
Ohukore.” — K. Abbott, Notes during a 
Journey in Persia, in J, B. Geog. Soc. 
XXV. 41. 

CMlaw, n.p. A place on tbe west 
coast of Ceylon, an old seat of tbe 
pearl-fisbeiy. Tbe name is a corrup- 
tion of tbe Tamil saldhham, ‘ tbe 
diving ; ’ in Singhalese it is Halavatta. 
Tbe name was commonly applied by 
tbe Portuguese to tbe whole aggrega- 
tion of shoals {Baixos de Cbilao) in 


tbe Gulf of Manaar, between Ceylon 
and tbe coast of Madura and Tinne- 
velly. See for example quotation from 
Correa under Beadala. 

1610. “La pesqueria de Chilao . . . por 
hazerse antiguamente in un puerto del mis- 
mo nombre en la isla de Seylan . - . llamado 
asi por ista causa ; per que chilao, en lengua 
Chengala, . . . quiere dezir pesqueria .''^ — 
Teixetra, Pt. ii. 29. 


CMlIum, s. Hind, clnlam; “tbe 
part of tbe ImPka (see Hooka) which 
contains tbe tobacco and charcoal balls, 
whence it is sometimes loosely used for 
tbe pipe itself, or tbe act of smoking 
it ” {Wilson). It is also applied to tbe 
replenishment of tbe bowl, in tbe same 
way as a man asks for ‘ ‘ another glass.” 
Tbe tobacco, as used by tbe masses in 
tbe bubble-bubble, is cut small and 
kneaded into a pulp with goor, i. e., 
molasses, and a little water. Hence 
actual contact with glowing charcoal 
is needed to keexo it angbt. 


1781. “Dressing a hubble-bubble, per 
week at 3 chillums a day, 

fan 0, dubs 3, cash 0.” 

Prison Experiences in Captivity 
of Mon. J. Lindsay, in Lives 
of Lindsays, iii. 

1811. “They have not the same scruples 
for the Chillumas for the rest of the Hooka, 
and it is often lent . . . whereas the very 
proposition for the Hooka gives rise fre- 
quently to the most ridiculous quarrels.” — 
Solvyns, iii. 

1828. “Every sound was hushed but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my hookah, which had just been 
furnished with another chillum. ” — The Kvz» 
zilbojsh, i. 2. 

1829. “Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoke ; a thief having purloined 
your silver chelam and smpoose.^^ — John 
Shipp, ii. 159. 


1848. “Jos however . . . could not 
think of moving till his baggage was cleared, 
or of travelling until he could do so with his 
chillum.” — Vanity Fair, ii. ch. xxiii. 


Cbilliunbrimi, n.p. A town in S. 
Arcot, which is tbe site of a famous 
temple of Siva, properly Sbidambu- 
ram. Etym. obscure. 


CMnuULCbee, S. Hind. ^ cMlamcM, 
dl^osilfclii, and silpcM, of which chilam- 
chi is ]Drobably a corruption. A 
basin of brass (as in Bengal), or tinned 
copper (as usually in the West and 
South) for washing bands.^ Tbe form 
of tbe word seems Tm'kisb, but we 
cannot trace it. 

1715. “We prepared for our first present. 
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viz., 1000 gold mohurs . . . the unicorn’s 
horn ... the astoa (?) and chelumgie of 
Manilla work. . — In Wheeler, 246. 

1833. “ Our supper was a peelaw . . . 

when it was removed a chillumchee and 
goblet of warm water was handed round, 
and each washed his hands and mouth.” — 
J?, Gordon, Fragment of the J ournal of a Tour, 
&c. 

1851. “When achilumchee of water saTis 
soap was provided, ‘ Have you no soap ? ’ 

Sir C. Napier asked ” — Maieson, Indian 

Command of Sir C, Napier. 

There is an Anglo-Indian tradition, 
•which we would not vo'ach for, that 
one of the orators on the great Hast- 
ings trial depicted the oppressor on 
some occasion, as ‘ ‘ grasping his cliiU 
lum in one hand and his chillimichee 
in the other.” 

The latter word is used chiefly hy 
Anglo-Indians of the Bengal Presi- 
dency and their servants. In Bombay 
the article has a different name. And 
it is told of a gallant veteran of the 
old Bengal ArtSlery, who was full of 
“Presidential” prejudices, that on 
hearing the Bombay army commended 
by a brother officer, he broke out in just 
wrath : ‘ ‘ The Bombay Army ! Don’t 
talk to me of the Bombay Army I They 

call a chiUnmchee a gindy I the 

Beasts ! ” 

Chilly, s. The popular Anglo-Indian 
name of the pod of red pepper {Capsi- 
cum fruticosum and O, annuum, Nat. 
Ord. Solanaceae). , There can be little 
doubt that the name, as stated by 
Bontius in the quotation, was taken 
from CMli in S. America, whence the 
plant was carried to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and thence to India. 

1631. “. . . eos adder© fructum Bicini 
Americani, ^od lada Chili Malaii vocant, 
quasi dicas JPiper e Chile, Brasilia© conter- 
mina regione.” — Jac. JBontii, Dial. V. p. 10. 
^ Again (lib. vi. cap. 40, p. 131) Bon- 
tius calls it * piper Chilensis,’ and also 

* Bicinus Braziliensis.’ But his com- 

mentator, Piso, observes that Bioinus 
is quite improper ; ‘ ‘ vera Piperis sive 

Oapsioi Brazihensis species apparet.” 
Bontius says it was a common custom 
of natives, and even of certain Dutch- 
men, to keep a piece of chilly con- 
tinually chewed, but he found it in- 
tolerable. 

1848. “‘Try a chili -with^ it. Miss 
Sharpe, said Joseph, really interested. 

* A chili 1 ’ said Rebecca, gasping. ‘ Oh 
yes !*.,.* How fresh and ^een they 
look,’ she said, and put one into her mouth. 


It was hotter than the curry ; flesh and 
blood could bear it no longer .” — Vanity 
Fair, ch. iii. 

Chimney-glass, s. Gardener’s name, 
on the Bombay side of India, for the 
flower and plant Allamanda catliartica 
(Sir G, Birdwood), 

China, n.p. The European know- 
ledge of this name in the forms Thinae 
and^ Sinae goes back nearly to the 
Christian era. The famous mention 
of the Sinim by the prophet Isaiah 
would carry us much further back, but 
we fear the possibility of that referring 
to the Chinese must be abandoned, as 
must be likewise, perhaps, the similar 
application of the name of Chinas in 
ancient Sanskrit works. The most 
probable origin of the name — ^which 
is essentially a name applied Tby 
foreigners to the country, — as yet sug- 
gested, is that put forward by Baron 
E. von Richthofen, that it comes from 
Jih-nan, an old name of Tongking, 
seeing that in Jih-nan lay the only port 
which was open for foreign trade with 
China at the beginning of our era, and 
that that province was then included 
administratively within the limits of 
China Proper (see Richthofen, China, i. 
504-510 ; the same author’s papers in 
the Trans, of the Berlin Geog. Soc. for 
1876 ; and a paper hy one of the pre- 
sent writers in Proo. R. Geog. Soc. 
November, 1882). 

(A^ter this was in type our friend 
M. Terrien de la Couperie communi- 
cated an elaborate note, of which we 
can hut state the general gist. Whilst 
he quite accepts the suggestion that 
Kiao-chi or Tongking, anciently called 
Kiao-ti, was the Kattigara of Ptolemy’s 
authority, he denies that Jih-nan can 
have been the original of Sinae. This 
he does on two chief grounds: (1) 
That Jih-nan was not Eiao-chi, but a 
province a good deal further south, 
corresponding to the modern province 
of An (NgM Ane, in the map of M. 
DutreuiL de Rhins, the capital of 
which is about 2° 17' in lat. S. of 
Hanoi). ^ This is distinctly stated in 
the Official Geography of Annam. An 
was one of the •twelve provinces of 
Cochin China proper till 1820-41, when, 
■with two others, it was "transferred 
to^ Tongking. Also, in the Chinese 
Historical Atlas, Jih-nan lies in Chen- 
Ohing, i.e. Cochin- China. (2) That 
the ancient pronunciation of Jih-nan, 
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as indicated by the Chinese authorities 
of the Han period, was Nit-nam. It 
is stiU pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
(the most archaic of the Chinese 
dialects) Nliut-^nam, and in Cantonese 
TaUnam. M. Terrien further points 
out that the export of Chinese goods, 
and the traffic with the south and 
west, was for several centuries B.c. 
monopohsed by the State of Taen 
(now pronounced in Sinico-Anammite 
Cherif and in Mandarin Tien), which 
corresponded to the centre and west of 
modern Yun-nan. The She~Jci of Sze- 
ma Tsien (b.o. 91), and the Annals 
of ' the Han D3masty a:ffiord inter- 
esting information on this subject. 
■V^en the Emperor Wu-ti, in con- 
sequence of Chang-Hien’s information 
brought back from Bactria, sent envoys 
to find the route followed by the 
traders of Shuh {i.e. Sze-chuen) to 
India, these envoys were detained by 
Tang-Eiang, King of Tsen, who ob- 
jected to their exploring trade-routes 
through his territory, saymg haughtily: 
‘Has the Han a greater dominion 
than ours ? ’ 

M. Terrien conceives that as the 
only communication of this Tsen State 
with the Sea would be by the Song- 
Koi B., the emporium of^ sea-trade 
with that state would be at its mouth, 
viz., at Kiao-ti or Kattigara. Thus, 
he considers, the name of Tsen, this 
powerful and arrogant State, the 
monopoliser of trade-routes, is in aU 
probability that which spread far and 
wide the name of Chin, Sin, Sinae, 
Thinae, and preserved its 'predomin- 
ance in the mouths of foreigners, even 
when, as ia the 2nd century of our 
era, the great Empire of the Han had | 
extended over the Delta of the Song- 
Koi. 

This theory needs more consideration 
than we can give it whilst this work is 
passing through the ;^ress. ^ But it 
will doubtless have discussion else- 
where. And it does not disturb Bicht- 
hofen’s identification of Kattigara). 

c. A.D. 80-89. “Behind this coun^ 
{Chryse) the sea comes to a termination 
somewhere in Thin, and in the interior of 
that country, quite to the north, there is a 
very great city called Thinae, from which 
raw silk and silk thread and silk stuffs [are 
brought overland through Bactria to Bary- 
gaza, as they are on the other hand by the 
Ganges Biver to Limyrice. It is not easy, 
however, to get to this Thin, and few and 
ar between are those who come from it. . .” 


— PeripJus Maris Erythraei . — See MtiUer, 
G-eog. Gr. Min. i. 303. 

c. 150. “ The inhabited part of our earth 
is bounded on the east by the Unknown 
Band which lies along the region occupied 
by the easternmost races of Asia Minor, the 
sinae and the natives of Serice . . . ” — 
Claudius Ptolemy, Bk. vii. ch. 5. 


c. 545. “The country of silk, I may men- 
tion, is the remotest of all the Indies, lying 
towards the left when you enter the Indian 
Sea, but a vast distance further off than the 
Persian Gulf or that island which the Indians 
call Selediba, and the Greeks Taprobane. 
Tzinitza (elsewhere Tzinista) is the name 
of the Country, and the Ocean compasses it 
round to the left, just as the same Ocean 
compasses Barbari (^.e.the Somali Country) 
round to the right. And the Indian philo- 
sophers called Brachmans tell you that if you 
were to stretch a straight cord from Tzinitza 
through Persia to the Roman territory, you 
would just divide the world in halves.” — 
Cosmas, Topog. Christ., Bk. II. 

c. 641. “In 641 The King of Magadha 
(Behar, etc.) sent an ambassador with a let- 
ter to the Chinese Court. The emperor . . . 
in return directed one of his officers to go to 
the King . . . and to invite his submission. 
The King Shiloyto (Siladitya) was all aston- 
ishment. * Since time immemorial, ’ he asked 
his officer, ‘did ever an ambassador come 
from Mohochintan?' . . . The Chinese author 
remarks that in the tongue of the barbarians 
the Middle Kingdom is called Jfo^ochintow 
(Maha-Chinasthana).” — From Cathay, &c., 
Ixviii. 

781. “ Adam Priest and Bishop and Pope 
of Tzinesthan . . . The preachings of our 
Fathers to the King of Tzinia .” — Syriac Part 
of the Inscription of Singanfu. 

11th Century. The “King of China” 
{Shm&ttaraskan) ai^pears in the list of 
provinces and monarchies in the great In- 
scription of the Tan j ore Pagoda. 

1128. China and Mahadolna. appear in a 
list of places producing silk and other cloths, 
in the Abhilashitdrthachintdmani of the Cha- 
lukya IKiug.— Somesvaradiva {MS.)* Bk. III. 
ch. 6. 


1298. “You must know the Sea in which 
lie the Islands of those parts is called the 
Sea of Chin . . . For, in the language in 
those Isles, when they say Chin, ’tis Manzi 
they mean .” — Marco Polo, Bk. HI. ch. iv. 

c. 1300. “Large ships, called in the lan- 
guage of Chin ‘ junks,’ "bring various sorts of 


* It may be well to append here the whole list 
which I find on a scrap of paper in Dr. Burnell’s 
handwriting (Y) : 

Pohalapura. Anitavata (AnMlvdcl). 

Chinavalli. Sunapuni. 

Avantikshetra (Ujjain). Miilasthana {Multan). 

Nagapattana {Negapatam?). Tottidesa. 

Pandyad’e^a {Madura). Pafxchapattana. 

Allikhkara. China. 

Simhaladvipa (Ceylon). Mahachina. 

GopalcasthUna ( !? ) Kalingadesa {Telugu 

Gujanasthana. Country). 

Thanaka {Tliana^). Vaugadesa (BengaV). 
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choice merchandize and cloths. . — Itashi- 

duddin in Elliot^ i. 69. 

1516. “ . . . there is the Kingdom of 
China, which they say is a very extensive 
dominion, both along the coast of the sea, 
and in the interior. . 204. 

1563. “JS- Then Kuelius and Mathiolus of 
Siena say that the best camphor is from 
China, and that the best of all Camphors is 
that pnrified by a certain barbarian King 
whom they call King (of) China. 

0. Then you may tell Kuelius and Ma- 
thiolus of Siena that though they are so well 
acquainted with Greek and Latin, there’s no 
need for them to make such a show of it as to 
call every body ‘ barbarians ’ who is not of 
their own race, and that besides this they are 
quite wrong in the fact . . . that the King 
of China does not occupy himself with mak- 
ing camphor, and is in fact one of the greatest 
Kings Imown in the world. ” — GarciaEe Orta. 

f . 45 6. 

c. 1590. “Kear to this is Pegu, which 
former writers called Cheen, accounting this 
to be the caxDital city.” — Ayeen, ed. 1800, 
ii. 4. — See Macheen. 

China, s. In the sense of porcelain 
this word {Chlnl, &c.) is used in Asi- 
atic lan^ua^es as well as in English. 
In English it does not occur in Min- 
shew (2nd ed. 1627), though it does in 
sqme earlier publications. 

The phrase China’-dislies as occurring 
in Drake and in Shakspeare, shows 
how the word took the sense of porce- 
lain in our own and other languages. 
The phrase €5 as first used was 

analogous to Turhey-carpets. But in the 
latter we have never lost the geogra- 
phical sense of the adjective. In the 
word turquoises^ again, the phrase 
was no doubt originally pierres tur- 
qicoises, or the like, and here, as in 
china dishes, the specific has super- 
seded the generic sense. The use of 
arah in India for an Arab horse is 
analogous to china. 

851. “There is in China a very fine clay 
which they make vases transparent 
like bottles ; water can be seen inside of 
them. These vases are made of clay.” — 
Jteinaud, delations, i. 34. 

c._ 1350. “China-ware {allakhkhar al~ 

g. niy) is not made except in the cities of 

Zaitrm and of Sin Kalan. . Batuta. 

iv. 256. 

c. 1530. “I was passing one day along a 
street in Damascus, when I saw a slave boy 
let fall from his hands a great China dish 
{sahfat min al-halhkhdr al-Smiy ) which they 
call in that country sakn. It broke, and a 
crowd gathered round the little Mameluke.” 
— Ihn Batuta, i. 238. 

mercantie ch’andauano ogn’ 
anno daGoaaBezeneger erano molti caualli 


Arabi . . . anche pezze di China, zafa- 
ran, e scarlatti.” — Cesare dd Feder ici in Mam. 
iii. 389. 

1579. “ . . . we met with one ship more 
loaden with linnen, China silke, and China- 
dishes . . .” — Drake,World Encompassed, m 
Hak. Soc. 112. 

c. 1580. ‘ ‘ Usum vasorum aureorum et 

argenteorum Aegyptii rejeeerunt, ubi mur- 
rhina vasa adinvenere ; quae ex India affe- 
runtur, et ex ea regione quam Sini vocant, 
ubi conficiuntur ex variis lapidibus, praeci- 
pueque ex jaspide.” — Frosp. Alpinus, Pt. I., 
p. 55. 

c. 1590, “ The gold and silver dishes are 

tied up in rod cloths, and those in Copper 
and China (chlnl) in white ones.” — Ain, i. 
58. 

c. 1603. “ . . . as it were in a fruit-dish, a 

dish of some threepence, your honours have 
seen such dishes ; they are not China dishes, 
but very good dishes.” — Measure for Mea- 
sure, ii. 1. 

1608-9. “ A faire China dish (which cost 

ninetie Kupias, or forty-five Keals of eight) 
was broken.” — Hawkins, in Purchas, i. 220. 

1609. “He has a lodginginthe Strand 
for the purpose, or to watch when ladies 
are gone to the China-house, or the Ex- 
change, that he may meet them by chance, 
and give them presents. ...” 

“ Ay sir : his wife was the rich China- 
woman, that the courtiers visited so often.” 
— BenJonson, Silent Woman, I. i. 

1615. 

“ . . , Oh had I now my Wishes, 
Sure you should learn to make their China 

Dishes.” 

Doggrel prefixed to Coryads Crudities. 

c. 1690. Kaempfer in his account of the 
Persian Court mentions that the depart- 
ment where porcelain and plate dishes, &c., 
were kept and cleaned was called Chln- 
khana, ^the China-closet ’ ; and those ser- 
vants who carried in the dishes were called 
Chinikash. — Amoen. Exot., p. 125. 

1711. Purselaine, or China-ware is so 
tender a Commodity that good Instructions 
are as necessary for Package as Purchase.” 
— Lockyer, 126. 

1747. “The Art of Cookery made Plain 
and Easy ; which far Exceeds any Thing of 
the Kind yet Published. By a Lady. 
London. Printed for the Author, and Sold 
by Mrs. Asburn a China Shop Woman, 
Comer of Fleet Ditch, MDCCXLVII.” 
Tim is the title of the original edition of 
Mrs. Glass’s Cookery, as given by G. A. 
Sala in Hid. Hews, May 12th, 1883. 

1876. Schuyler mentions that the best 
native earthenware in Turkestan is called 
Chini, and bears a clumsy imitation of a 
Chinese mark. — (See Turkestan, i. 187.) 

Eor the following interesting note 
on the Arabic use we are indebted to 
Professor Kobertson Smith : — 

Siniya is spoken of thus in the Lataifo’l- 
ma‘arif of al-Th‘alibi, ed. De Jong, 
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Leyden, 1867, a book written in a.d. 990. 
“The Arabs were wont to call all elegant 
vessels and the like Siniya Chinese), 
whatever they really were, because of the 
specialty of the Chinese in objects of 
vertu ; and this usage remains in the 
common word saiodnd (pi. of slnlya) to 
the present day.” 

So in the TajdriWl-Omam of Ibn Masko- 
waih (Fr. Hist. Ar. ii. 457), it is said that 
at the wedding of Mamun with Buran 

her grandmother strewed over her 1,000 
pearls from a siniya of gold.” In E^pt 
the familar round brass trays, used to dine 
off, are_ now called siniya (vulgo saniya), 
and so is a European’saucer, 

The expression slnlyat al .jm, “ A Chinese 
siniya,''^ is quoted by De* G-oeje from a 
poem of Abul-shibl Agani, xiii. 27. 

CMna-Buckeer, n.p. One of the 
cHef Delta-mouthLS of tlie Irawadi is 
so called in marine charts. We have 
not been able to ascertain the origin 
of the name, further than that Prof, 
Porchhammer, in his Notes on the Early 
Hist, and G-eog, of Br, Burma (p. 16), 
states that the coimtry between Pan- 
goon and Bassein, i.e, on the west 
of the Pangoon Piver, bore the name 
of Pohhara^ of which Bucheer is a cor- 
ruption. This does not explain the 
China, 

China-Boot, s. A once famous 
drug, known as Radix Chinae and 
Tuber Chinae^ being the tuber of 
•various species of Smilax (N, O. Smi~ 
laceae, the same to which sarsaparilla 
belongs). It was said to have been 
used with good ePect on Charles Y. 
when suffering from gout, and acquired 
a great repute. It was also much used 
in the same way as sarsaparilla. It is 
now quite obsolete in England, but is 
still held in esteem in the native phar- 
macopoeias of China and India. 

1563. “E. I wish to take to Portugal 

some of the Root or Wood of China, since 
it is not a contraband drug. . . . 

O. This wood or root grows in China, 
an immense country, i^resunied to be on the 
confines of Muscovy .... and because in 
all those regions, both in China and in 
J apan, there exists the morho napolitaifio, the 
merciful God hath willed to give them this 
root for remedy, and with it the good physi- 
cians there know well the treatment.” — 
Garcia^ f. 177. 

c. 1590. ** Sircar Silhet is very moun- 
tainous .... China-Root [chob-chlnl) is 
produced here in great plenty, which was 
but lately discovered by some Turks.” — 
Ayeen A^b., by Gladiom, ii. 10. 

1598. “ The roots of China is commonlie 
vsed among the Egyptians. . . , specially 


for a consumption, for the which they seeth 
the roote China in broth of a henne or cocke, 
whereby they become whole and fairs of 
face.” — Dr. Paludanus^ in Linschoten, 124. 

c. 1610. “ Quant a la verole. . . . Us Id 
guerissent sans suer avec du hois d’Es- 
chine. . . .” — Pyrard de la Val. ii. 9 (ed. 
1679). 

Chinapatam, n.p. A name some- 
times given by the natives to Madras. 
The name is now -written BhennaippaU 
tauam^ and the following is the origin 
of that name according to the state- 
ment given in W. Hamilton’s Hmdos- 
tan. 

On “ this part of the Coast of Coroman- 
del . . . the English . . . possessed no 
fixed establishment until a.d. 1639, in which 
year, on the 1st of March, a grant was re- 
ceived from the descendant of the Hindoo 
dynasty of Bijanagur, then reigning at 
Chandergherry, for the erection of a fort. 
This document from Sree Pung Payeel 
expressly enjoins, that the town and fort to 
be erected at Madras shall be called after 
his own name, Sree Bunga Bayapatam ; but 
the local governor or Naik, Damerla Ven- 
catadri, who first invited Mr. Francis Day, 
the chief of Armagon, to remove to Madras, 
had previously intimated to him that he 
would have the new English establishment 
founded in the name of his father Chennap- 
pa, and the name of Chenappapatam con- 
tinues to be universally applied to the town 
of Madras by the natives of that division 
of the south of India named Dravida.” — 
(Vol. II., p. 413).’!^ 

Chinchew, CMncheo, n.p. A port 
of Fuhkien in China. Some ambiguity 
exists as to the application of the 
name. In English charts the name is 
now attached to -the ancient and famous 
port of Ohwan-chau-fu {Thsiouan-- 
clieou-fou of French writers), the Zay- 
ton of Marco Polo and other medieval 
travellers. But the Chincheo of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese to this day, 
and the Chinchew of older English 
books, is, as Mr. (jt. Phillips pointed 
out some years ago, not Chwan-chau- 
fUjbut Chang -chau- fit, distant from the 
former some 80 m. in a direct line, and 
about 140 by navigation. The province 
of Fuhkien is often called Chincheo by 
the early Jesuit writers. Changchau 
and its dependencies seem to have con- 


♦ A note of Dr. Bumell’s on this subject has un- 
fortunately been mislaid. He doubted this origin 
of the name, and considered that the actual name 
could hardly have been formed from that of Chen- 
appa. It is possible that some name similar to 
Chinapatan was borne by the place pre-viously. It 
wiU be seen under Madras tliat Barros curiously 
connects the Chinese with St. Thome. 
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stituted the ports of Puhkien with 
which Macao and Manilla communi- 
cated, and hence ai^parently they ap- 
plied the same name to the port and 
the province, though Chang-chau was 
never the official capital of Fnhkien 
(see lEnoyc. Britann., 9th ed. s.v. and 
references there). 

Chincheos is used for people of 
Puhkien ” in a quotation under Com- 
pound, q.v. 

1517. “ in another place called 

Chincheo, where the people were much 
richer than in Canton {Cantdo). "Fvcm that 
city used every year, before our people came 
to Malaca, to come to Malaca 4 junks loaded 
with gold, silver, and silk, returning laden 
with wares from India.’’ — Correa, ii.’529. 

_ CMn-chin; In the ** pigeon Eng- 
lish” of Chinese ports this signifies 

* salutation, compliments,’ or ‘ to 
salute,’ and is much used by English- 
men as slang in such senses. It is a 
corruption of the Chinese phrase tsHng-- 
t&Hng, Pekingese ch^mg~ch\ng, a term 
of salutation answering to * thank-you,’ 

* adieu.’ In the same vulgar dialect 
chin-chin jos8 means religious worship 
of any kind (see Joss). It is curious 
that the phrase occurs in a quaint story 
told to William of Bubruck by a 
Chinese priest whom he met at the 
Court of the Great Khan (see be- 
low). And it is equally remark- 
able to find the same story related 
with singular closeness of correspond- 
ence out of ‘ ‘ the Chinese books of 
Geography ” by Erancesco Carletti, 
350 years later (in 1600). He calls 
the creatures Ziuzin (Raaionamenti di 
I\ (7., pp. 138-9). 

1253.^ * ‘ One day there sate by me a cer- 
tain priest of Cathay, dressed in a red cloth 
of exquisite colour, and when I asked him 
whence they gbt such a dye, he told me how 
m the eastern parts of Cathay there were 
lofty cliffs on which dwelt certain creatures 
m all things partaking of human form, ex- 
^pt that their knees did not bend. ... 
The huntsmen go thither, taking very strong 
beer with them, and make holes in the rocks 
which they fill with this beer, . . . Then 
they hide themselves and these creatures 
come out of their holes and taste the liquor, 
and call out ‘ Chin. Chin.’ ” — JtineranuTn, 
m Bee. de Voyages, tOc., iv, 328. 

Probably some form of this phrase 
is intended in the word used by Pinto 
in the following passage, which Cogan 
leaves untranslated : 

c. 1540. “So after we had saluted one 
another after the manner of the Country, 


they went and anchored by the shore ” (in 
orig. despois de se fazer&m as suas e as 
nossas salvas a Charachina como entre este 
gente se custuma.^^) In Cogan, p. 56 ; in 
orig. ch. xlvii. 

1795. “ The two junior meiiibers of the 
Chinese deputation came at *the appointed 
hour. . . . On entering the door of the 
marquee they both made an abrupt stop, 
and resisted all solicitation to advance to 
chairs that had been prepared for them,' 
until I should first be seated; in this 
dilemma Pr. Buchanan, who had visited 
China, advised me what was to be done ; I 
immediately seized on the foremost, whilst 
the Doctor himself grappled with the 
second ; thus we soon fixed them in their 
seats, both parties, during the struggle, re- 
peating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, the Chinese 
term of salutation.” — Symes, Emhas^ to 
Ava, 295. 

1829. “One of the Chinese servants 
came to me and said, ‘Mr. Talbot chin- 
chin you come down.’” — The Fankwae at 
Canton, p. 20. 

1880. ‘ ‘ But far from thinking it any 

shame to deface our beautiful language, the 
English seem to glory in its distortion, and 
will often ask one another to come to 
‘ chow-chow ’ instead of dinner ; and send 
their ‘chin-chin,* even in letters, rather 
than their compliments ; most of them ig- 
norant of the fact that * chow-chow ’ is no 
more Chinese than it is Hebrew ; that 
though an expression used by 
the Chinese, does not in its true meaning 
come near to the ‘good-bye, old fellow,’ for 
which it is often used, or the compliments 
for which it is frequently substituted.” — W. 
Chill, Biv&r of Golden Sand, i. 156, 

Chinsura, n.p. A town on the 
Hoogly Biver, 26 miles above Calcutta, 
on the west bank, which, was the seat 
of a Dutch settlement and factory 
down to 1824, when it was ceded to 
us by the Treaty of London, under 
which the Dutch gave up Malacca and 
their settlements in continental India, 
whilst we withdrew from Sumatra. 

1705. “La Loge appellde Chamdernagor 
est une trhs-belle Maison situde sur le bord 
d’un des biras du fleuve de Gauge. . . A une 
lieue de la Loge il y a une grande Ville ap- 
pellee Chinchurat. . — Luillier, 64-65. 

1726. “The place where our Lodge (of 
Factory) is is properly called Sinternu \i.e. 
Chinsura] and not Hoogli (which is the 
name of the village).”— v. 162. 

1727. ^ “Chinchura, where the Dutch 
Emporium stands .... the Factors have 
a great many good Houses standing plea- 
santly on the Biver-Side ; and all of them 
have pretty Gardens.”— A. Sam. ii. 20. 

Chiiits, Chinch, s. A bug. This 
word is now quite obsolete both in 
India and in England. It is a corrup- 
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tion of the Portuguese chinche^ which 
again is from cimex. Mrs. Trollope, 
in her once famous book on the Do- 
mestic Manners of the Americans, 
made much of a supposed instance of 
affected squeamishness in American 
ladies, who used the word chintses in- 
stead of hugs. But she was ignorant 
of the fact that cliints was an old and 
proper name for the objectionable 
exotic insect, ‘ bug ’ being originally 
but a figurative (and perhaps a polite) 
term, ‘an object of disgust and 
horror’ {Wedgwood). Thus the case 
was exactly the opposite of what 
she chose to imagine; chints was the 
real name, hug the more or less 
affected euphonism. 

1616. “In the night we were likewise 
very much disquieted with another sort, 
called Musqueetoes, like our Gnats, but 
some-what less ; and in that season we 
were very much troubled with Chinches, 
another sort of little troublesome and offen- 
sive creatures, like little Tikes ; and these 
annoyed us two wayes ; as first by their 
biting and stinging, and then by their 
stink.” — Terry, ed. 1665, p. 372, 

1645. “ . . . .for the most part the bed- 
steads in Italy are of forged iron gilded, 
since it is impossible to keepe the wooden 
ones from the chimices.” — Evelyn^ s Diary, 
»3ept. 29, 

1673. “. . . ._Our Bodies broke out 
into small fiery Pimples .... augmented 
by Muskeetoe-Bites, and Chinees raising 
Blisters on us.” — Fryer, 35. 

„ “ Chints are venomous, and if 

squeezed leave a most Poysonous Stench.” 
— Ibid, 189. 

GMntz, s. A printed or spotted 
cotton cloth ; Port, olviia ; Mahr. cMt, 
and Sind, clilnt. The word" in this- 
last form occurs (c. 1590) in the Ain- 
i-Ahhari (p. 95). It comes apparently 
from the Sansk. cliitra, ‘variegated, 
speckled.’ The best chintzes'weve bought 
on the Madras coast, at Masulipatam 
and Sadras. 

The Prenoh form of the word is cJiite, 
which has suggested the possibility of 
our sheet being of the same origin. 
But chite is apparently of Indian origin, 
through the Portuguese, whilst sheet 
is much older than the Portuguese 
communication with India. Thus 
(1450) in Sir T. Cumberworth’s will 
he directs his ‘ ‘ wreched body to be 
beryd in a chitte with owte any kyste ” 
{Academy, Sept. 27, 1879, p. 230). 
The resemblance to the Indian forms 
in this is very curious. 


1614. “ . . . . cliints and chadors . . . .” 

— Peyton, in Purchas, i. 530. 

1653. “ CMtes en Indou signifie des 

toilles imprimdes.” — Dc la Boullayede-Gouz, 
ed. 1657, p. 536. 

c. 1666. “ Le principal trafic des Hol- 

landois k Amedabad, est de chites, qui sont 
de toiles ^intes.” — Thevenot, v. 35. 

In the English version (1687) this is writ- 
ten schites (iv., oh. v.). 

1676. “ Chites or Painted Calicuts, which 

they call Calmendar, that is done with a- 
pencil, are made in the Kingdom of Gol- 
conda, and particularly about 3Iasulix>a~ 
tamy — Tavernier, Eng. Tr., p. 126. 

1725. “The returns that are injurious 
to our manufactures, or growth of our own 
country, are printed calicoes, chintz, wrought 
silks, stuffs, of herba, and barks.”— 

Neuo Voyage round the World. Works, Ox- 
ford, 1840, p. 161. 

1726. * ‘ The Warehouse Keeper reported 
to the Board, that the chintzes, being' 
brought from painting, had been examinecT 
at the sorting godown, and that it was the 
general opinion that both the cloth and the- 
paintings were worse than the musters.” — 
In Wheeler, ii. 407. 

c. 1733. 

“ 27o, let a charming chintz and Brussels 
lace 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my life-^ 
less face.” 

Pope, Moral Essays, i. 248. 

“ And, when she sees her friend in deef), 
despair, 

Observes how much a Chintz exceeds 
Mohair . . . 

Do. ii. 170. 

1817. “Blue cloths, and chintzes in 
particular, have always formed an extensive 
article of import from Western India.” — 
Baffles, JET. of Java, i. 86, 

In "the earlier books about India some 
kind of chintz is often termed pintado 
(q. V.). See the phraseology in the 
quotation from Wheeler above. 

This export from India to Europe 
has long ceased. When one of the 
present writers was Sub-Collector of 
the Madras District (1 866 — 67 ) , chintzes 
were still figured by an old man at 
Sadras, who had been taught by the 
Dutch, the cambric being furnished to 
him by a Madras chetty (q-v*)* 
now dead, and the business has ceased ; 
in fact the colours for the process are 
no longer to be had.* The former 


* I leave this passage as Dr. Burnell -wrote it. 
But though limited to a specific locality, of -which 
1 doubt not it was true, it conveys an idea of the 
entire extinction of the ancient chintz production 
which I find is not justified by the facts, as shown 
in a most interesting letter from Mr. Purdon 
Clarke, C.S.I., of the India Museum. One kind 
is still made at Masulipatam, under the superinten- 
dence of Persian merchants, to supply the Ispahan 
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chintz manufactures of Pulicat are 
mentioned by Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, p. 
567, Havart (1693) mentions the 
manufacture at Sadras (i. 92), and 
gives a good description of the process 
of painting: these cloths, which he calls 
chitseil (iii. 13). There is also a very 
complete account in the Lettrea Edifi- 
antes, xiv. 116 seqq. 

In Java and Sumatra chintzes of a 
very peculiar kind of marbled pattern 
are still manufactured by women, 
under the name of Idtik. 


CMpe, s. In Portug. use, from 
Tamil shipjpi, * an oyster.’ The pearl- 
oysters taken in the pearl-fisheries of 
Tuticorin and Manar. 

1685. “ The chipe, for so they call those 

oysters which their boats are wont to fish.” 
^Fibeiro, f. 63. 

1710. ** Some of these oysters or chepis, 

as the natives call them, produce pearls, but 
such are rare, the greater part producing 
only seed pearls (aljofres ).”— Oriente 
Conquist. ii. 243. 


Chiretta, s.. Hind, chirmtd, Uahr. 
kirdlta, A Himalayan herbaceous 
plant of the order Gentianaceae {Bwertia 
Chirata, Ham. ; Ophelia CJiirata, 
Griesbach; GentianaChirayita,'Ro-sI >. ; 
Agathotes chirayta, Don.), the dried 
twigs of which, infused, afford a pure 
bitter tonic and febrifuge. Its Sansk. 
name hirata-tikta, ‘ the bitter plant of 
the Kirdtaa,^ refers its discovery to that 
people, an extensively diffused forest 


and the “Moghul” traders at Bomhay, 
At Pulicat veiy peculiar chintzes are made, which 
are entirely JTaZaw Kan work, or hand-painted 
(apparently the word now used instead of the Gal- 
mendar ot Tavernier,— see above, and under Oala- 
mander). This is a work of infinite lahoui*, as the 
ground has to be stopped off with wax almost as 
many times as there are colours used. At Comha- 
Pilnted for the Straits, 
Very bold printing is done at Walaidpet in N. 
i^n^alore Moslem at Hyclei-abad and 

anecdote is told me by Mr. Clarke which 
incbcates a caution as to more things than cbint2 
particular kind of chintz met with 
m B. India he was assured by the vendor, was 
recognize the 
afterwards, visiting for the 
second time the city of X. (we will call it), where 
he had already been assured by the coUector’s native 
aids that thep was no such manufacture, and 
w® statement of its being 

collector, ‘that 
^ Immediately behind his 

bungalow was a small bazar, and in this the 
WOTk was found going on, though on a small scale 
persons “who liave 
on the spot”— asseverating that 
Tin ^ there are no missions oi 


tribe, east and nortk-east of Bengal, 
tbe Kippabai of the Periplus, and tke 
people of tke Kippadca of Ptolemy, 
There is no indication of its having 
been known to G. De Orta. 

1820. “ They also give a bitter decoction 

of the neem {Metia azadirachta) and che- 
reeta.” — Acc. of the Township of Luny, in 
Trans. L%t. Soc. of Bomhay, ii. 232. 

1874. “Chiretta has long been held in 

esteem by the Hindus In England 

it began to attract some attention about 
1829 ; and in 1839 was introduced into the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. The plant was 
first described by Roxburgh in 1814.” — 
Hanhury and Fliickiger, 392. 

Chit and Chitty, s. A letter or 
note ; also a certificate given to a ser- 
vant, or the like; a pass. Hind, chitthi; 
Mahr. cliiUt. The Indian Portuguese 
also use chito for escrito {Bluteau, Sup- 
plement). The Tamil people use sMt 
for a ticket, or for a playing card. 

1673. “ I sent one of our Guides, with 

his Master’s Chitty, or Pass, to the Gover- 
nor, who received it kindly.” — Fryer, 126, 

1785. Those Eadies or Gentle- 
men who wish to be taught that polite Art 
(drawing) by Mr. Hone, may know his terms 
by sending a Chit . . . .’’—In Seton-Karr, 
i. 114. 

1786. ** You are to sell rice, &c. , to every 

merchant from Muscat who brings you a 
chitty from MeerK^zim,” — Tippoo'^s Letters* 
284. * 

1794. “ The petty but constant and uni- 

versal manufacture of chits which prevails 
here.” — Hugh Boyd, 147. 

1829. “He wanted a chithee or note, 
for this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven ; the very Drum-major writes 
me a note to tell me about the mails.” — 
Mem. of Col. Mountain, 2nd ed., 80. 

1839. “ A thorough Madras lady .... 

receives a number of morning visitors, takes 
up a little worsted work ; goes to tiffin with 
Mrs, C., unless Mrs, D. comes to tiffin with 

her, and writes some dozen of chits 

These incessant chits are an immense trouble 
and interruption, but the ladies seem to liVft 
them.” — Letters from Madras, 284. 

Chitchky, s. A curried vegetable 
mixture, often served and eaten with 
meat curry. Properly, Hind, c/i’/zen- 
chhl. 

1876. “. . . Chhenchki, usually called 

tarkari in the Vardhamana District, a sort 
of^ hodge-podge consisting of potatoes, 
brmjals, and tender stalks . . . — Govinda 

Samanta, i. 59. 

Chittagong, n.p. A town, port, 
and district of EasternBengal, properly 
written Chatgdhw. See Porto Grande* 
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Chittagong appears to he the City of 
Bert gala of Yarthema and some of the 
early Portuguese. 

c. 1346. “The first city of Bengal that 
•we entered was Sudkawan, a great place 
situated on the shore of the great Sea.” — 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 212. 

1552. “ In the mouths of the two arms 

of the Ganges enter two notable rivers, one 
on the east, and one on the west side, both 
bounding this kingdom (of Bengal) ; the 
one of these our people call the Biver of 
Chatigam, because it enters the Eastern 
estuary of the Ganges at a city of that 
name, which is the most famous and 
wealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meets the traf&c of all that 
Eastern region.” — Be Barros, Dec. IV. 
liv. ix. cap. i. 

1591. “So also they inform me that 
Antonio de Sousa Goudinho has served me 
well in Bemguallat and that he has made 
tributary to this state the Isle of Sun^va, 
and has taken the fortress of Chataguao by 
force of arms.” — King^s Letter , in Arckivio 
JPort. Orient, f fasc. iii. 257. 

1598. “Prom this Biver Eastward 50 
miles lyeth the towne of Chatigan, which 
is the chief towne of Bengala.” — lAnechoten, 
ch. xvi.* 

c. 1610. Pyrard de la Yal has Chartican, 

i. 234. 

1727. “ Chittagoung, or, as the Portu- 
guese call it, Xatigam, about 50 Leagues 
Below Dacca.” — A. Ham. ii. 24. 

17 — , “Chittigan” in Orme (reprint), 

ii. 14. 

1786. “The province of Chatigan (vul- 
garly Chittagong) is a noble fi^d for a 
naturalist. It is so called, I believe, from 
the chatagi\ which is the most beautiful little 
Bird I ever saw.” — Sir W, Jones, ii, 101, 

Elsewhere (p . 81) he calls it a “ Mont- 
pelier.” The derivation given by this 
Blustrious scholarf is more than ques- 
tionable. The name seems to be really 
a form of the Sanskrit Chaturgrama 
{=zTetra^olis), and it is curious that 
near this position Ptolemy has a 
BentapoUs, very probably the same 
place. 

CMttledroog, n.p. A fort S.W. 
of Bellary; properly Chitra Burgam, 


* There is no reason to suppose that Linschoten 
had himself been to Chittagong. My friend, Dr. 
Burnell, in his (posthumous) edition of Linschoten 
for the Hakluyt Society, has confounded Chatigam 
in this passage with Satgaon — see Porto Piqueno 
(H. Y.) . . 

t The cMtaTc which figures in Hindu poetry, is, 
according to the dictionaries, Cucvlus melanoleucos, 
which must be the pied cuckoo, Coccystes melano- 
levjcos, Gm., in Jerdan ; but this surely cannot be 
Sir William's “ most beautiful little bird he ever 
saw '* ? 


Bed Hill (or Hill-Port) called by the 
Mahommedans Chltaldurg (0. P. B.). 

CMttore, n.p. CJntor, or Cliltdrgarli, 
a very ancient and famous rock fortress 
intheBajput state of Mewar. It is 
almost certainly the Tidrovpaof Ptolemy 
(vii. 1). 

1533.^ “Badour {i.e., Baliadur Shah) 
.... in Champanel .... sent to carry off 
a quantity of powder and shot and stores for 
the attack onChitor, which occasioned some 
delay because the distance was so great.” — 
Correa, iii. 506. 

1615. “The two and twentieth (Dec.), 
Master Edwards met me, accompanied 
with Thomas Coryat, who had passed into 
India on foote, fiue course to Cytor, an 
ancient Citie ruined on a hill, but so that it 
ajjpeares a Tombe (Towne?) of woiiderfull 
magnificence. . . .” — Sir Thomas Boe, in 
JPurchas, i. 540. 

Ghobdar, s. Hind, from Pers. 
chob-dar, ‘ a stick-bearer.’ A frequent 
attendant of Indian nobles, and^ in 
former days of Anglo-Indian officials 
of rank. They are still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and 
Judges of the High Courts. The cJioh^ 
ddrs carry a staff overlaid with silver. 

1442. “At the end of the hall stand 
tchobdars . . . drawn up inline.” — Abdur- 
Bazzak, in India in the XV, Cent. 25. 

1673. “ If he (the President) move out of 

his Chamber, the Silvei' Staves wait on 
him.” — Fryer, 68. 

1701. “. . . . Yesberday, of his own 

accord, he told our Linguists that he had 
sent four Chobdars and 25 men, as a safe- 
guard.” — In Wheeler, i. 371. 

1788. “Chubdar .... Among the Na- 
bobs he proclaims their praises aloud, as he 
runs before their palankeens. ” — Indian Vo~ 
cabulary. 

1793. “They said a Chubdar, with a 
silverstick, one of the S^^ltan’s messengers 
of justice, had taken them from the place, 
where they were confined, to the public 
Bazar, where their hands were cut off.” — 
Birom, Narrative, 23.5. 

1798. “The chief’s Chobedar . also 
endeavoured to impress me with an iii 
opinion of these messengers.” — 6r. Fm'ster^s 
Travels, i. 222. 

1810. “ YThile we were seated at 

breakfast, we were surprised by the en- 
trance of a Choabdar, that is, a servant 
who attends on persons of consequence, 
runs before them with a silver stick, and 
keeps silence at the doors of their apart- 
ments, from which last office he derives his 
name.” — Maria Ch'aham, 57 

This usually accurate lady has been here 
misled, as if the word were chup-ddr, 
‘silence-keeper,’ a hardly possible hybrid. 
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Cho^a, s. Turki Ghoglia. A long 
sleeyed garment, like a dressing-gown 
(a purpose for w’liicli Europeans often 
make use of it). It is properly an 
Afghan form of dress, and is generally 
made of some soft woollen material, 
and embroidered on the sleeves and 
shoulders. In Bokhara the word is 
used for a furred robe. 

1883. ' ‘ We do not hear of * shirt-sleeves ’ 

in connection with Henry (Lawrence), so 
often as in John’s case; we believe his 
favourite dishabille was an Afghan choga, 
\vhich like charity covered a multitude of 
sins.” — Qu, lieview, No. 310, on XAfe of Lord 
Laiorence, p. 303. 


Chokidar, s. A watchman. Deri- 
vative in Persian form, from the pre- 
ceding Hindi word. The word is 
usually applied to a private watchman ; 
in some parts of India he is generally 
of a thieving tribe, and his employ- 
ment maj be regarded as a sort of 
black mail to ensure one’s property. 

1689. “And the Day following the Cho- 
cadars, or Souldiers, were remov’d from 
before our G-ates.” — Ovington^ 416. 

1810. * ‘ The chokey-dar attends during the 
day, often performing many little offices, 
.... at night parading about with his 
spear, shield, and sword, and assuming a 
most terrific aspect, until all the family are 
asleep; when he goes to sleep too.” — 
Williamson^ V. M. i, 295. 


c. 1817. “ The birds were scarcely begin- 
ning to move in the branches of the trees, 
and there was not a servant excepting th€ 
chockedauTS, stirring about any house ir 
the neighbourhood, it was so early.” — Mrs, 
Sherwood^ s Stories, &;c. (ed. 1873, 248), 

1837. “ Every village is under a potail, 
and there is a pursau or priept, and chou- 
keednop (sic!) or watchman.”— 

Million of Facts, 320. 

1864. The church book at Peshawai 
records the death there of “The Revd. 

I L ^1, who on the night of the — th 

1864, when walking in his veranda 

was shot by his own chokidar ” — ^to which 
record the hand of an injudicious friend has 
added : “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant ! ” (The exact words will now be 
found in the late Mr. E. B. Eastwick’a 
Fanjcih Handbook, p. 279.) 


Cbokra, s. Hiud.' Ghhohrd, "Aboy, a 
youngster ; ’ and hence, more specifi- 
cally, a boy employed about a house- 
bold, or a regiment. Its chief use in 
S. India is with the latter. See 
Chuekaroo. 


Choky, s. Hind, chaukl, which in 
all its senses is probably connected with 


Skt. cTiatur, ‘four;’ whence chatushha, 
‘of four,’ ‘four-sided,’ &c. a. (Perhaps 
first a shed resting on four posts) ; a 
station of police; a lock-up; also a 
station of palankin bearers, horses, &c. 
when a post is laid ; a customs or toll- 
station. The act of watching or guard- 
ing. 


c. 1590. “Mounting guard is called in 
Hindi Chauki.” — Ain, 257. 

1608. “ The Kings Custome called 

Chukey, is eight bagges upon the hundred 
’» — Saris in Furchas, i. 391. 


1673. “We went out of the Walls by 
Broach Grate . . , , where, as at every gate, 
stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive Toll 
for the Emperor . . . — Fryer, 100. 


„ And when they rest, if they have 

no Tents, they must shelter themselves 
under Trees . . . . unless they happen on 
a Chowkie, i.e., a Shed where the Customer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom. ”—J6. 410. 

1682. “ About 12 o’clock Noon we got to 
ye Chowkee, where after we had shown our 
Lustick and given our present, we were dis- 
missed immediately.”— Dec. 17. 

1774. “D iDiti difficile per viaggiare nell* 
Indostan sono certi posti di guardie chia- 
mate Cioki . . . questi Cioki sono insolen- 
tissimi.”— Tomha, 33. 


1810. “. . . . Chokies, or 
tions.” — Williamson, F. M., i. 


patrol sta- 
297. 


^ This word has passed into the Eng- 
lish slang vocabulary in the sense of 
‘ prison.’ 

b. A chair. This use is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. Dr. John 
Muir cites it in this sense, as a Hindi 
word which has no resemblance to any 
Sanskrit vocable. Mr. Grouse, how- 
ever, connects it with chatur, ‘ four ’ 
{Ind. i. 105). See also begin- 

ning of this article. 

Chau is the common form of ‘ four ’ 
in composition, e.g. chaulandi {i.e., 

‘ four fastening’) the complete shoeing 
of a horse; clidupahra (‘four watches’) 
all night long ; chaupar, ‘ a quadruped ; ’ 
chaukat and chaukliat (‘ four timber ’), 
a frame (of a door, &o.). So chauki 
seems to have been used for a square- 
fcamed stool, and thence a chair. > 

1772. “ Don’t throw yourself back in your 
hurra chokey, and tell me it won’t do. . 

Hastings to G, Vansittart in Gleig, i. 


Cholera Morbus, s. 

The Disease. The term ‘cholera, ’ though 
em;^oyed by the old medical writers, no 
doubt came, as regards its familiar use, 
from India. Littre alleges that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the -wordcholera 
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(xoXepa) is a derivatiYefrom ‘bile,’ 

and that it really means ‘ a gutter,’ 
the disease bein^ so called from the 
symptoms. This should, however, 
rather be arro tS>v ;j(;oXdSci>i/, the 
latter word being anciently used for 
the intestines (the etym given by 
the medical writer, Alex, Trallianus). 
But there is a discussion on the sub- 
ject in the modern ed. of Stephani 
Thesaurits, which indicates a conclusion 
that the derivation from is pro- 
bably right ; it is that of Celsus (see 
below). Por quotations and some 
particulars in reference to the history 
of this terrible disease, see under 
Mort-de-chien. 

c. A.D. 20. * ‘ Primoque facienda luentio est 
cholerse ; quia commune id <itomachi atque 
intestinorum vitium videri potent .... 
intestina torquentur, bills supra infraque 
erumpit, primum aquae similis: deinde ut in 
ei. recens caro tota esse videatur, interdum 
alba, nonnunquam nigra vel varia. Ergo 
eo nomine morbum hunc Graeci 

nominalrunt ....*’ &c. 

A, C, Celsi Med, Lihrt VIII. iv, xi. 

C. A.D. 100. “HEPI XOAEPHS. . . . 

flamTOS irraSwos feal oIktlcttos erira<r/ui.(3 kclL trviyl 

Kaleixe<r<ii Kevt^."—AretaeuSiI)e Causis et sigms 
acutorum morhorum, ii. 5. 

Also 0epa7reia XoAepTjff, in De Curatione 
Morh, Ac, ii. 4. 

1563. “ jB. Is this disease the one which 

kills so quickly, and from which so few re- 
cover ? Tell me how it is called among us, 
and among them, and its symptoms, and 
the treatment of it in use ? 

“ O, Among us it is called Collerica 
passio . . . .” — Garcia, f. 7-^v, 

1673. The Diseases reign according to 
the Seasons. . - . In the extreme Heats, 

Cholera Morbus.” — Fryer, 113-114. 

1832. “Le Cholera Morbus, dont vous 
me parlez, n’est pas inconnu h Cachemire.” 
— Jacquemont, Corresp,, ii. 109. 

Cholera Horn. See Collery. 

Ghoola, s. Hind, chulhd, chulln, 
cliula, fr. Skt. chulU, The extempo- 
rized cooking-place of clay which a 
native of India makes on the ground, 
to prepare his own food ; or to cook 
that of his master, 

1814. ** A marble corridor filled up with 

choolas, or cooking-places, composed of 
mud, cowdung, and unburnt bricks.” — 
Forhes, O, M,, iii. 120. 

Ghoolia, s. ChuUa is a name given 
in Ceylon and in Malabar to a particu- 
.lar class of Mahommedans, and some- 
times to Mahommedans generally. 
There is much obscurity about the 


origin and proper app)lication of the 
term. According to Sonnerat (i. 109), 
the Chulias are of Arab descent, and 
of Shia profession. 

c. 1345. “ . . . . The city of Kaulam, 

which is one of the finest of Malibar. Its 
bazars are splendid, and its merchants are 
known by the name of Sulia (i.e. ChuUa),^^ 
— Ibn Bat, iv. 99. 

1754. “ Chowlies are esteemed learned 

men, and in general are merchants.” — Ives, 
25. 

1782. “We had found .... less of that 
foolish timidity, and much more disposition 
to intercourse in the Choliars of the coun- 
try, who are Mahommedans and quite dis- 
tinct in their manners . . . .” — Hugh Boyd, 
Journal of an Embassy to Gandy, in Misc. 
Works (1800), i. 155. 

1783. “During Mr. Saunders’s govern-^ 
ment I have known Chulia (Moors) vessels 
carry coco-nuts from the Hicobar Islands to 
Madras.” — Forrest, V. to Mergui, j). v. 

,, “ Chulias and Malabars (the ap- 

pellations are I believe synonymous).” — 
Ibid, 42. 

1836. “Mr. Boyd .... describes the 
Moors under the name of Cholias, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them by the 
appellation Lubhies, These epithets are, 
however, not admissible, for the former is 
only confined to a particular sect among 
them, who are rather of an inferior grade ; 
and the latter to the priests who officiate.” 
— Casie Chitty, in J, B, A, Soc., iii. 338. 

1879. “There are over 15,000 Klings, 
Chuliahs, and other natives of India,” — 
Bird, Golden Chersonese, 254. 

Ghop, s. Properly a seal-impres- 
sion, stamp, or brand; Hind, chhdp; 
the verb {chhdpnd) being that whichis 
now used in Pfindustani to express the 
art of printing (books). 

The word chhap seems not to have 
been traced back with any certainty 
beyond the modern vernaculars. It 
has been thought possible (at least till 
the history should be more accurately 
traced) that it might be of Portuguese 
origin. For there is a Port, word chapa, 
‘ a thin plate of metal, ’ which is no doubt 
the original of the old English chapefov 
the metal plate on the sheath of a 
sword or dagger.* The word in this 
sense is not in the Portuguese Dic- 
tionaries; but we find “homem cha- 
padof' explained as * a man of 


Thus, is Shakspeare, “ This in Monsieur Pa- 
rolles, the gallant militarist . . . that had the 
whole theorie of war in tlie knot of his scarf, the 
practice in the ehaye of his dagger .” — AlVs Well 
that Etids Well, iv. 3. And, in the Scottish Mates 
and Valuatim^ns, under 1612 : 

**LoGkattis and Chapes for daggers.” 
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notable wrtb or excellence,’ and 
Bluteau considers tbis a metapbor 
^ taken from tbe chajpas or plates of 
metal on -wbicb tbe kings of India 
caused tbeir letters patent to be en- 
gra-ven.’ Tbus be would seem to bave 
regarded, tbougb perhaps erroneously, 
tbe chbapa and tbe Portuguese chapa 
as identical. On tbe other band, 
Mr. Beames entertains no doubt 
that tbe word is genuine Hindi, and 
connects it with a variety of other 
words signifying striking, or pressing. 
And Thompson in Hs Hindi Dictionary 
says that cbbappi. is a technical term 
used by tbe Yaisbnavas to denote tbe 
seotarial marks (lotus, trident, &c.), 
which they delineate on their bodies. 
Ballon gives tbe same meamng, and 
quotes a Hindi verse, using it in tbis 
sense. We may add that Drummond 
(1808) gives chhapanlya, chhapard, as 
words for * Stampers or Printers of 
Cloth ’ in Guzerati, and that tbe pas- 
sage quoted below from a Treaty made 
with an ambassador from Guzerat by 
tbe Portuguese in 1537, uses tbe word 
cbapada for struck or coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb cbbapna 
might be used.* Chop, in writers 
prior to tbis century, is often used for 
tbe seal itself. “ Owen Cambridge 
says tbe Mohr was tbe great seal, but 
the small or privy seal was called a 
* chop ’ or ‘ stamp ’ ” (0. P. Brown). 

Tbe word chop is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal or stamp. But it got a permanent 
footing in tbe ‘ Pigeon Engbsb ’ of tbe 
Chinese ports, and thence has come 
back to England and India, in tbe 
phrase “j^rst-chop,” i^e., of tbe first 
brand or quality. 

Tbe word chop {chap) is adopted in 
Malay, and has acquired tbe specific 
sense of a passport or license. Tbe 
word has also, obtained a variety of 
appbcations, including that just men- 
tioned, in tbe lingua /mncaof foreigners 
in the China seas. Yan Braam applies 
it to a tablet bea.ring tbe Emperor’s 
name, to wbicb be and bis fellow 
envoys made kotOW on tbeir first land- 
ing in China {Voyage, &c., Paris, An vi. 
(1198^ i. 20 — 2l). Again, in the same 


e quanto a moeda, ser cliapada dc szia 
sica (by error printed, si/a), x>ois ja Ihe concedea, que 
todo 0 proveyto serya del Rey de Portuguall, como 
soya a ser dos Reis dos Guzarates, e ysto nas terras 
que nos tiuermos em Canbaya, e a n6s quisermos 
bater." — Treaty (1537) in S. Botellio, Tcmibo, 226, 


jargon, a chop of tea means a certain 
number of chests of tea, all bearing 
tbe same brand.* Chop -/iowses are 
customs stations on tbe Canton Biver, 
so called from tbe chops, or seals, used 
there.* Chop -dollar!^ a dollar chopped, 
or stamped with a private mark, as a 
guarantee of its genuineness.* (Dollars 
similarly staniped bad currency in 
England in tbe first quarter of tbis 
century, and one of tbe present writers 
can recollect tbeir occasional occurrence 
in Scotland in bis childhood.) Tbe 
grand chop is tbe port clearance granted 
by tbe Chinese customs when all dues 
have been paid.* All these bave ob- 
viously tbe same origin ; but there are 
other uses of the word in China not so 
easily explained, e.g, chop, for ‘ a 
bulk ; ’ chop-boat for a lighter or cargo- 
boat. 

In Captain Forrest’s work, quoted 
below, a golden badge or decoration, 
confeiTed on him by the Xing of Acbin, 
is called a chapp (p. 55). Tbe portrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
tbis badge, and gives the inscription, 
translated: “ Capt. Thomas Forrest, 
Orancayo (q.v.) of tbe Golden Sword. 
Tbis chapp was conferred as a mark 
of honour in tbe city of Atcbeen, be- 
longing to tbe Faithful, by tbe bands 
of tbe Shabander (qw.) of Atcbeen, on 
Capt. Thomas Forrest.” 

1537. *‘And the said Nizamamede 
Zamom was present and then before me 
signed, and swore on his Koran [mogafo] to 
keep and maintain and fulfil this agreement 
entirely .... and he sealed it with his 
seal” (e o cbapo de sua chapa). — Treaty 
above quoted, in S. Botelho, Tombo, 228. 

1552. “ , . . . ordered .... that they 

should allow no person to enter or to leave 
the island without taking away his chapa. 
.... And this chapa was, as it were, a 
seal.” — Castanheda, iii. 32. 

1614. “ The King (of Achen) sent us his 
Chop.” — Milward, in Purchas, i. 526. 

1615. ** Sailed to Acheen ; tbe King sent 
his Chope for them to go ashore, without 
which it was unlawful for any one to do 
so.” — Sainshury, i. 445. 

1618. “ Signed with my chop, the 14th 

day of May {sic), in the Yeare of our Pro- 
phet Mahomet 1027.” — Letter from Gov. of 
Mocha, in Purchas, i. 625. 

1673. “ The Custom-house has a good 

Front, where the chief Customer appears 
certain Hours to chop, that is to mark 
Goods outward-bound.” — Fryer, 98. 

1678. “. . . sending of our Vuckeel this 


* Giles, Glossary. 
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day to Compare the Coppys with those 
sent, in order to y® Chaup, he refused it, 
alledging that they came without y® Visiers 
Chaup to him. . — Letter (in India Office) 
from Dacca Factory to Mr. Matthias Vin- 
cent (Ft. St. George ?). 

1689. “Upon their Chops as they call 
them in India, or Seals engraven, are only 
Characters, generally those of their Name.” 
— Ovington, 251. 

1711. “This (Oath, at Acheen) is ad- 
ministered by the Shabander . . • ^ • lifting, 
very respectfully, a short Dagger in a Gold 
Case, like a Scepter, three times to their 
Heads ; and it is called receiving the Chop 
for Trade.” — Lockyer, 35. 

1715. “ It would be very proper also to 

put our chop on the said Books.” — In 
Wheeler, ii- 224. 

1727. “ On my Arrival (at "Acheen) I 

took the Chap at the great Biver’s Mouth, 
according to CJustom. This Chap is a Piece 
of Silver about 8 ounces Weight, made in 
Form of a Cross, but the cross Part is very 
short, that we ... . put to our Pore-head, 
and declare to the Officer that brings the 
Chap, that we come on an honest Design to 
trade.” — A, Ham. ii. 103. 

1771. “ . . . . with Tiapp or passports.” 

— Osheck, i. 181. 

1782. “ . . . le Pilot e .... apporte avec 
lui leur chappe, ensuite il adore et consults 
son Poussa, puis il fait lever I’ancre.” — 
Sonnerat, ii. 233. 

1783. “ The bales (at Aclieen) are imme- 
diately opened ; 12 in the hundred are 
taken for the King’s duty, and the re- 
mainder being marked with a certain mark 
(chapp) may be carried where the owner 
pleases.” — Forrest, V. to Mergui, 41. 

1785. “ The only pretended original pro- 

duced was a manifest forgery, for it had not 
the chop or smaller seal, on which is en- 
graved the name of the Mogul.” — Qarrac- 
cioli’s Clive, i. 214. 

1817. “ . . . so great reluctance did he 

(the Nabob) show to the ratification of the 
Treaty, that Mr. Pigot is said to have seized 
his chop, or seal, and applied it to the 
paper.” — 3£iW8 Hist, iii. 340. 

1876. ‘ ‘ * First chop ! tremendously pretty 

too,’ said the elegant Grecian, who had 
been paying her assiduous attention.” — 
Daniel de Ronda, Bk. I. ch. x. 

1882. “On the edge of the river facing 
the ‘ Pow-shan ’ and the Creek Hon^, were 
Chop houses, or branches of the Hoppo’s 
department, whose duty it was to prevent 
smuggling, but whose interest it was to aid 
and facilitate the shipping of silks .... at 
a considerable reduction on the Imperial 
tariff.” — The Fankwae at Canton, p. 25. 

The •writer last q'uoted, and others 
"before him, have imagined a Chinese 
origin for chop, as “ from chah, 
* an offi-cial note from a superior ’ or 
chah, ‘ a contract, a diploma, &c.,’ both 


having at Canton the sound chap, and 
between them covering most of the 
‘pigeon’ uses of chop^^ (Note by J3^‘s7^op 
Moule). But few of the words used by 
Europeans in Chinese trade are really 
Chinese, and we think it has been 
made clear that chop comes from India. 

Chop-chop. Pigeon-English (or 
-Chinese) for ‘ Make haste ! look sharj) ! ’ 
This is supposed to be from the Can- 
tonese, pron. Jcdp^kdp, of what is in the 
Mandarin dialect kip-hip. In the 
Northern dialects kwai-kiuai, ‘ quick- 
quick,’ is more usual {BisJup Moule). 

Chopper, S. Hind, chhappar, ‘ a 
thatched roof.’ 

1780. “ About 20 Days ago a Villian was 

detected here setting fire to Houses by 
throwing the Tickeea of his Hooka on the 
Choppers, and was immediately committed 

to the Phouzdar's Prison On his tryal 

.... it appering that he had more than 
once before committed the same Nefarious 
and abominable Crime, he was sentenced to 
have his left Hand, and right Foot cut off. 
.... It is needless to expatiate on the 
Efficacy such exemiilary Punishments would 
be of to the Publick in general, if adopted 
on all similar occasions . . . .” — Letter 
from Moorshedabad, in Hicky^s Bengal 
Gazette, May 6th* 

1782, “ With Mr. Francis came the 

Judges of the Supreme Court, the Laws of 
England, partial oppression, and licentious 
liberty. The common felons were cast loose, 
.... the merchants of the place told that 
they need not pay duties .... and the 
natives were made to know that they might 
erect their chappor huts in -what part of the 
town they pleased.” — Price, Some Observa- 
tions, 61. 

1810. “Chuppers, or grass thatches.” — 
Williamson, V. M., i. 510. 

c. 1817. “These cottages had neat chop- 
pers, and some of them wanted not small 
gardens, fitly fenced about.” — Mrs. Sher- 
wood, Stories, ed. 1873, 258. 

Cbopper-cot, s. Much as this looks 
like a European concoction, it is a 
genuine Hind, term, chhappar khdt, 
‘ a bedstead with curtains.’ 

1778. “ Leito com arma9ao. Chapar 

catt.” — Grammatica Indostana, 128. 

c. 1809. “ Bedsteads are much more 

common than in Puraniya. The best are 
called Palang, or Chhapar Khat .... they 
have curtains, mattrasses, pillows, and a 
sheet . . , .” — Buchanan, Eastern India, ii. 
92. 

c. 1817. “ My husband chanced to light 

* H. Tikiya is a little cake of charcoal placed in 
the howl of the hooka, or hubhle-hubble. 

M 
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upon a very pretty chopper-cot, with cur- 
tains and everything complete.” — Mrs. Sher- 
woods Stories, ed. 1873, 161. See Cot. 

Chopsticks, s. The sticks used in 
pairs by the Chinese in feeding them- 
selves. The Chinese name of the 
article is ‘ hwai-tsz,'^ ‘ speedy-on es.’ 

‘ ‘ Possibly the inventor of the present 
•word, hearing that the Chinese name 
had this meaning, and accnstomed to 
the phrase c/iop-cZiop for ‘ speedily,’ 
used chojp as a translation ” {Bishop 
Moule), 

c. 1540. “ ... his young daughters, with 

their brother, did nothing but laugh to see 
us feed ourselves with our hands, for that 
is contrary to the custome which is observed 
throughout the whole empire of China, 
where the Inhabitants at their meat carry 
it to their mouthes with two little sticks 
made like a pair of Cizers ” (this is the 
translator’s folly ; it is really com duos paos 
feitos como fusos — “like spindles”). — Pinto 
orig. c&p. Ixxxiii.), in Cogan, p. 103, I 

c. 1610. “. . . ont comme deux petites | 

spatules de bois fort bien faites, qu’ils tien- 
nent entre leurs doigts, et prennent avec 
cela ce qu’ils veulent manger, si dextrement 
que rien plus.” — Mocquet, 346. 

1711. “They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, which 
serve them instead of Porks.” — Lockyer, 
174. 

1876. “ Before each there ^vill be found 

a pair of chopsticks, a wine-cup, a small 
saucer for soy .... and a i:>ile of small 
pieces of paper for cleaning these articles as 
required.” — Giles, Chinese Sketches, 153-4. * 

Cliota-liasary, s. Hind. ChhoU- 
hdzrl, ‘ little breakfast ; ’ refreshment 
taken in the early morning, before or 
after the morning exercise. The term 
(v. hazry) was originally peculiar to 
the Bengal Presidency. In Madras 
the meal is called * early tea,’ Among 
the Dutch in J ava, this meal consists 
(or did consist in 1860) of a large cup 
of tea, and a large piece of cheese, pre- 
sented by the servant who calls one 
in the morning. 

1853. “After a bath, and hasty ante- 
breakfast (which is called in India * a little 
breakfast’) at the Euston Hotel, he i^ro- 
ceeded to the private residence of a man of 
U^vJ^—Oakjield, ii. 179. 

1866. “ There is one small meal .... 

it is that commonly known in India by the 
Hindustani name of chota-haziri, and in 
our English colonies as " Early Tea ’ . . . .” 
— Waring, Tropical Resident, 172. 

1875. “We took early tea with him this 
morning.” — The Dilemma, ch. hi, 

Chonl, Chanl. n.p. A seaport of 


the Ooncan, famous for many cen- 
turies under various forms of this 
name, Chehwal properly, and pro- 
nounced in Konkani Tsemival.'^ It 
may be regarded as almost certain 
that this was the ^LfivXka of Ptolemy’s 
Tables, called by the natives, as he 
says, TifiovXa. It may be fairly con- 
jectured that the true reading of 
this was TufjLovXa, or Tte>ou\a. We 
find the sound ch of Indian names 
apparently represented in Ptolemy by 
TL (as it is m Dutch by tj). Thus Ttdrovpa 
— Chitor, TLd(rravrjs=^Ohashta7ia ; here 
Tip.ou\a=: Clieuwal ; whilst Ttdyoupa and 
TtauoTTo probably stand for names like 
Ohagura and Ohanspa. Still more 
confidently Chehwal may be identified 
with the Saimur (Chaimm') or Jaimur 
of the old Arab Geographers, a port at 
the extreme end of Lar or Guzerat. 

At Choul itself there is a tradition 
that its antiquity as a harbour goes 
back beyond that of Suali (see SwaUy), 
Bassein, or Bombay. There were 
memorable sieges of Choul in 1570 — 71, 
and again in 1694, in which the Portu- 
guese successfully resisted Mahomme- 
dan attempts to capture the place. 

Dr. Burgess identifies the ancient 
^TjfjLvXXa rather ■with a place called 
Chembur, on the island of Trombay, 
■which lies immediately east of the 
island of Bombay ; but till more evi- 
dence is adduced we see no reason to 
adopt thistf 

Choul seems now to be known as 
Bevadanda. Even the name is not 
to be found in the Imperial Gazetteer. 
Bewadanda has a place in that work, 
but without a word to indicate its con- 
nexion with this ancient and famous 
port. 

Mr. Gerson d’Aounha has published 
in the I. Bo. Dr. As. Soc., vol. xii., 
Notes on H. and Ant, of Ohaul, 

A.D. C. 80—90. “MerA 8e KaWte'mi/ oXka kfi- 
TTdpca ToiTLKa, 2T7/xuAAa, /cat MavSayopa 
— Periplus. 

A.p. C. 150, “StjxvAAa ifATToptov (KaXovfxevov 
UTTOTwi/ 'eyxwpioiv Ttp,ovAa)”. . Ptol. i. cap. 17. 

a.d,: 916, ^ “The year 304 I found myself 
in the territory of Saimur (or Chaim^iir)^ 
belonging to Hind and forming part of the 
province of Ear. . . . There were in the 
place about 10,000 Mussulmans, both of 
those called haidsirah (half-breeds), and of 


* See Mr. Sinclair, in Ind. Ant. iv. 2S3. 
t See Fergusson & Burgess, Cave Temples, pp. 
16S & 349. See also Mr. James CampTbeirs excel- 
lent Bombay Gazetteer, xiv. 52, where reasons are 
stated against the view of Dr. Burgess. 
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natives of Siraf, Oman, Basrah, Bagdad, 
&c.” — 3fa.fudi, ii. 86. 

c. 1150. “Saimiir, 5 days from Sindan, 
is a large, well-built town.” — JSdrisif in 
JElliot, i. 

c. 1470. “We sailed six weeks in the 
tava till we.reached Chivil, and left Chivil 
on the seventh week after the great day. 
This is. an Indian country.” — Ath. Nikitin^ 

9, in India in XVth Cent. 

1510. “ Departing from the said city of 

Combeia, I travelled on until I arrived at 
another city named Cevul (Chevul), which 
is distant from the above-mentioned city 12 
days’ journey, and the country between the 
one and the other of these cities is called 
Guzerati.” — Yarth&maf 113. 

1546. XJnder this year D’Acunha quotes 
from Freire d’Andrada a story that when 
the Viceroy required* 20,000 pardaos (q. v.) 
to send for the defence of Diu, offering in 
pledge a wisp of his mustachio, the women 
of ChoTil sent all their earrings and other 
jewellery, to be applied to this particular 
service. 

1554. “The ports of Mahaim and 
Shfeul belong to the Deccan. ” — The Mohit, 
in J. A. S. B., V. 461. 

1584. ‘ ‘ The 10th of N ovember we arrived 
at Chanl which standeth in the firme land. 
There be two townes, the one belonging 
to the Portugales, and the other to the 
Moores.” — E. Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 384. 

c. 1630. “After long toil. ... we got 
to Choul; then we came to Daman.” — Sir 
T, Herh€ft% ed, 1665, p. 42. 

1635. “ CMval, a seaport of Deccan.” — 

Sddik Isfahdni, 88. 

1727. Chaul, in former Times, was a 
noted Place for Trade, particularly for fine 
embroidered Quilts ; but now it is miserably | 
poor.” — A. Ham., i. 243. 

Choultry, S. Peculiar to S. India, 
and of doubtful etymology ; Malayal. 
cTidwatl, Tel. chdwadi. In W. India the 
form used is chotury, or clioivree (Dakh. 
cMort), A hall, a shed, or a simple 
loggia, used by travellers as a resting- 
place, and also intended for the trans- 
action of public business. In the old 
Madras Archives there is frequent 
mention of the “ Justices of the 
Choultry.” A building of this kind 
seems to have formed the early Court- 
house. 

1673. “Here (at Swally near Surat) we 
were welcomed by the Deputy President. . . 
who took care for my Entertainment, which 
here was rude, the place admitting of little 
better Tenements than Booths stiled by the 
name of Choultries.” — Fryer, 82. 

„ “ Maderas . . . enjoys some 

Choultries for Places of Justice.” — lUd. 
39. 

1683. “ . . .he shall pay for every slave 

so shipped . . . 50 pagodas to be recovered 


of him in the Choultry of Madraspat- 
tanam.” — Order of 3Iadras Council, in 
Wheeler, i. 136. 

1689. “Within less than half a Mile 
from the Sea (near Surat) are three Choul- 
tries or Convenient Lodgings made of 
Timber.” — Ovington, 164. 

1711. “Besides these, five Justices of 
the Choultry, who are of the Council,^ or 
chief Citizens, are to decide Controversies, 
and pimish offending Indians.” — Lockyer, 7. 

1727. “There are two or three little 
Choultries or Shades built for Patients to 
rest in.” — A. Ham. ch. ix. 

1782. “ Les fortunes sont employees a 

b^tir des _ Chauderies sur les chemins.” — 
Sonne^'at, i. 42. 

1809. “ He resides at present in an old 

Choultry which has been fitted up for his 
use by the Besident.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 
356. 

1817. “Another fact of much import- 
ance is, that a Mahomedan Sovereign was 
the first who established Choultries.” — 
MilVs Hist., ii. 181. 

1820. ‘ “ The Chowree or town-hall where 

the public business of the township is trans- 
acted, is a building 30 feet square, with 
square gable-ends, and a roof of tile sup- 
ported on a treble row of square wooden . 
posts.” — Acc. of ToionsMp of Loony, in 2V. 
Lit. Soc. Bowhay, ii. 181. 

1833. “Junar, 6th Jan., 1883. . . . W]e 
at first took up our abode in the Chawadi, 
but Mr. Escombe of the C. S. kindly in- 
vited us to his house.” — SmitEs Life of Dr. 
John Wilson, 156. 

1836. “The roads are good, and well 
supplied with choultries or taverns ” (!) — 
Fhzllips, 3Iillion of Facts, 319. 

1879. “ Let an organized watch. . . . be 

established in each village. . . . armed with 
good tulwars. They should be stationed 
each night in the village chouri.”— Ove?-- 
laTiA^ Times of India, May 12th, Suppl. 7 h. 

See also Cbuttruim 

dionltry Plain, n.p. This was the 
name given to the open country for- 
merly existing to the S. W. of Madras. 
“Choultry Plain” was also the old 
designation of the Hd. Quarters of the 
Madras Army ; equivalent to ‘ ‘ Horse 
Guards ” in Westminster (0. P. B. 
MS.). 

1780. “Every gentleman now possess- 
ing a house in the fort, was happy in ac- 
commodating fhe family of his friend, who 
before had resided in Choultry Plain. Hote. 
The country near Madras is a perfect 
flat, on which is built, at a small distance 
from the fort, a small choultry. — Hodges, 
Travels, 7. 

Chouse, s. and v. This word is 
originally Turk, chdilsh, informer da^^s 
a sergeant-at-arms, herald, or the 
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like. Its meaning as ‘ a cheat ’ or ‘ to 
smndle ’ is, apparently heyond doubt, 
deriTed from the anecdote thus related in 
a note of W. GrifBord’snpon the passage 
in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, -which is 
quoted below. “In 1609 Sir Bobert 
Shirley sent a messenger or cliiaus (as 
our old -writers call him) to this coun- 
try, as his agent, from the Grand 
Signor and the Sophy, to transact 
some preparatory business. Sir Bobert 
followed him, at his leisure, as am- 
bassador from both these princes ; but 
before he reached England, his agent 
had chicmsed the Turkish and Persian 
merchants here of 4000^., and taken his 
flight, unconscious perhaps that he 
had enriched the language with a 
word of which the etymology wo-uld 
mislead Upton and puzzle Dr. John- 
son.” — ^Ed. of Ben Jonson^ iT. 27. 

1660. “Cum vero me taederet inclu- 
sionis in eodem diversorio, ago cum meo 
OMauso (genus id est, ut tibi scripsi alias, 
multiplicis apud Turcas officii, quod etiam 
ad oratonim custodiam extenditur) ut mihi 
liceat aere meo domum conducere. . . — 

Busheq. iii. p. 149. 

1610. Damper, . , . What do you think 
of me, that I am a chiaus % 

Face. What’s that ? 

Dapper. The Turk was here. 

As one would say, do you think I am a 
Turk? 

* ^ ^ ^ 

Face. Come, noble doctor, pray thee let’s 
prevail ; 

This is the gentleman, and he’s no chiaus.” 
Ben Jonsorif The Alchemist, Act I. sc. i. 

1638. 

* ‘ Fulgoso. Gulls or Moguls, 

Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden. 

Skip-jack or chouses. Whoo I the brace 
are flinched. 

The pair of shavers are sneak’d from us, 
Don . . . 

Ford, The Lady's Trial, Act II. sc. i. 

1653. ‘ ‘ Chiaoux en Turq est vn Sergent 

du Diuan, et dan«i la campagne la garde 
d’-vne Karauane, qui fait le guet, se nomme 
aussi Chiaoux, et cet employ n’est pas 
autrement honeste.” — Le Gouz, ed. 1657, 
p. 536. ’ 

1659. 

“ Conquest. We are 

In a fair way to be ridiculous. 

What think you ? Chiaus’d by a scholar.” 
Shirley, LConoria ds Mammon, Act II. sc. iii. 

1663. “ The Portugals have choused us, 
it seems, in the Island of Bombay in the 
East Indys ; for after a great charge of our 
fleets being sent thither with full commis- 
sion from the Bing of Portugal to receive it, 
the Govemour by some pretence or other 
will not deliver it to Sir Abraham Ship- 
man.”— Diary, May 16th. 


1674. 

“ When geese and pullen are seduc’d 

And sows of sucking pigs are chows’ d.” 

Hudibras, Pt. II. canto 3. 

1674. 

“ Transform’d to a Prenchman by my art ; 

He stole your cloak, and pick’d your 
IDocket, 

Chows ’d and caldes’d ye like a block- 
head.” Ib. 

1826. “ We started at break of day from 

the northern suburb of Ispahan, led by the 
chaoushes of the pilgrimage. . . .’’—Ham 
Baba, ed. 1835, p. 6. 

Chow-chow, s. A common appli- 
cation of this P^5feo9^-English term in 
China is to mixed preserves ; b-nt, as 
the quotation shows,^ it has many 
uses ; the idea of mixture seems to 
prevail. It is the name given to a 
book by Viscountess Ealkland, whose 
husband was Governor of Bombay. 
There it seems to mean ‘ a medley of 
trifles.’ Chow is in ‘ pigeon ’ apphed 
to food of any kind. 

1858. * ‘ The word chow-chow is suggestive,, 
especially to the Indian reader, of a mixture 
of things, ‘good, bad, and indifferent,’ of 
sweet little oranges and bits of bamboo- 
stick, slices of sugar-cane and rinds of un»- 
ripe fruit, all concocted together, and made 
upon the whole into a very tolerable con- 
fection . . . 

“Lady Palkland, hy her happy selection 
of a name, to a certain extent deprecates 
and disarms criticism. We cannot com- 
plain that her work is without plan, uncon- 
nected, and sometimes trashy, for these are 
exactly the conditions implied in the word 
chow-chow.” — Bombay Quarterly JReview, 
January, p. 100. 

1882. “The variety of uses to which the 
compound word ‘ chow-chow ’ is put is 
almost endless .... A ‘ No. 1 cA.oi4;-cAo2«’ 
thing signifies utterly worthless, but when 
applied to a breakfast or dinner it means 
‘unexceptionablygood.’ chow-chow ^ C 2 i£g;o 
is an assorted cargo ; a * general shop ’ is a 
* chow-ch(m ’ shop .... one (factory) was 
called the * chow-chow,^ from its being in- 
habited by divers Parsees, Moormen, or 
other natives of India.” — The Fankwae, 
p. 63. 

Chowdry, S. EQud. Qhaudharl, lib. 

‘ a holder of f o-ur ; ’ the explanation 
of -which is obscure. The usual appli- 
cation of the term is to the headman 
of a craft in a town; formerly, in 
places, to the headman of a village ; 
to certain holders of lands; and in 
Cuttack it was, under native rule, 
applied to a district Bevenue offlcer. 

c. 1300. , . The people were brought 

to such a state of obedience that one revenue 
officer would string twenty .... chaud- 
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Laris together by the neck, and enforce 
payment by blows.” — ZicL-ud-dln Barnl in 
Elliot, iii. 183. 

c. 1343. “The territories dependant on 
the capital (Dehli) are divided into hundreds, 
each of which has a Jauthari, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus.”— 76n. 
Eatuta, iii. 388. 

1788. “ Chowdry. — Landholder or 

Parmer. Prox3erly he is above the Ze- 
mindar in rank; but, according to the present 
custom of Bengal, he is deemed the next to 
the Zemindar. Most commonly used as the 
principal purveyor of the markets in towns 
or camps .” — Indian Vocabulary » 

Chowk, s. Hind. Chaulc. An open 
place or wide street in tlie middle of 
a city wLere th.e market is lield. It 
seems to be adopted in Persian, and 
there is an Arabic form Suk, which, it 
is just possible, may have been bor- 
rowed and Arabized from the present 
word. The radical idea of chauh seems 
to be “four ways,” the crossing of 
streets at the centre of business. Com- 
pare the Quattro Cantoni of Palermo. 
In that same city there is a market 
place called Piazza Ballard, which in 
the 16th century a chronicler calls 
Seggeballarath, or as Amari interprets, 
^w^-Balhara. 

Chowringhee, n. p. The name of 
a road and (Quarter of Calcutta, in 
which most of the best European 
houses stand ; (Jhaurangu 

1789. “The houses .... at Chowringee 
also will be much more healthy.” — Seton- 
Karr, ii. 205. 

1790. “ To dig a large tank opposite to 
the Cheringhee Buildings.” — Id, 13. 

1791. “Whereas a robbery was com- 
mitted on Tuesday night, the first instant, 
on the Chowringhy Hoad.” — Id, 54. 

Chowry, s. 

(a.) See Choultry, 

(b.) Hind, chahwar, chaxthrl, and 
cliauhrl; from Skt. chamara, and chd- 
mara. The bushy tail of the Tibetan Yak 
{q.v.), often set in a costly decorated 
handle to use as a fly-flapper, in which 
form it was one of the insignia of 
ancient Asiatic royalty. The tail w’^as 
often also attached to the horse-trap- 
pings of native warriors ; whilst it 
formed from remote times the standard 
of nations and nomad tribes of Central 
Asia. 

The Yak-tails and their uses are 
mentioned by Aelian, and_ by Cosmas 
(see under Yak). Allusions to the 
chamara, as a sign of royalty, are 


frequent in Skt. books and inscriptions, 
e,g. in the Poet Kalidasa (see transl. 
by Dr. Mill in J. As. Soc. Beng. i. 
342; the Axnax'aJcosha, ii. 7, 31, «&c.). 

The common Anglo-Indian exjDres- 
sion in last century appears to have 
been “ cow-tails” ((l*v.). And hence 
Bogle in his Journal, as published 
by Mr. Markham, calls Talcs by the 
absurd name of ‘‘ cow-’tailed coius,^^ 
though “horse-tailed cows ” would have 
been more germane ! 

C. A.D. 250. “Bowv Se yevrj Svo, SpofjLLKOVi re 
icalaAA.ovsayptou? Setvws • e/CTOvTtuvye rwr ^oiov Kal 
TasjitviocrojSas irot-oOvrai, Kal TOfxev cr60jijia7rajtjLjxe'A.aves 
€L<TLv dlBe • rds fie ovpds exoveri. kevKO.? la‘xypto^"’-" 

Aelian. de Nat. An. xv. 14. 

A. D. 634-5. “. . . with his armies which 
were darkened by the spotless chamaras 
that were waved over them.” — Aihole In-- 
scHption, 

c. 940. “ They export from this country 

the hair named al-zamar (or al-chamar) of 
which those fly-flaps are made, with handles 
of silver or ivory, which attendants held 
over the heads of kings when giving audi- 
ence.” — Mas^udl, i. 385. 

The expressions of are aptly 

illustrated by the Assyrian and Perse- 
poHtan sculptures. 

See also Marco Polo, Bk. iii, ch. 18 ; 
and Kic, Conti, p. 14, in India in' the 
XVth Century, 

1623. “ Por adornment of their horses 

they carried, hung to the cantles of their 
saddles, great tufts of a certain white hair, 
long and fine, which they told me were the 
tails of certain wild oxen found in India.” 
— F. della Valle, ii. 662. 

1809. “He also presented me in trays, 
which were as usual laid at my feet, two 
beautiful chowries.” — Lm'd Valentia, i. 
428. 

1810. “Near Brahma are Indra and 
Indranee on their elephant, and below is a 
female figure holding a chamara or chow- 
ree.” — Maria Graham, 56. 

Chowryburdar, s. The servant 
who carries the chowry. Hind. Pers. 
cliauhriharddr, 

1774. “The Deb-Rajah on horseback 
... a chowra-hurdar on each side of him.” 
— Bogle, in Markham^s Tibet, 24. 

Chowt or Chout, s. Mahr. chauth, 

^ one fourth part.’ The black-mail 
levied by the Mahrattas from the 
provincial governors as compensa- 
tion for leaving their districts in im- 
munity from plunder. The term is 
also applied to some other exactions of 
like ratio (see Wilson). 

1644. “ This King holds in our lands of 
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Daman a certain i^ayment which they call 
Chouto, which was paid him long before 
they belonged to the Portuguese, and so 
after they came under our power the pay- 
ment continued to be made, and about these 
exactions and payments there have risen 
great disputes and contentions on one side 
and another.” — Bocarro (MS.). 

1674. “Messengers were sent to Bassein 
demanding the ehout of all the Portuguese 
territory in these i^arts. The chout means 
the fourth part of the revenue, and this is 
the earliest mention we find of the claim.” 
— Orme’s FragmentSy p. 45. 

1763-78. “ They (the English) were . . . 
not a little surprised to find in the letters 
now received from Balajerow and his agent 
to themselves, and in stronger terms to the 
Nabob, a peremptory demand of the Chout 
or tribute due to the King of the Morattoes 
from the Nabobship of Arcot.” — Ome, 
ii. 228-9. 

1803. “ The Pesh wall , . . cannot have 

a right to two choutes, any more than to 
two revenues from any village in the same 
year.” — Wellington Desp, (ed. 1837), ii. 
175. 

1858. “. . . They (the Mahrattas) were 
accustomed to demand of the provinces they 
threatened with devastation a certain por- 
tion of the public revenue, generally the 
fourth part ; and this, under the name of 
the chout, became the recognized Mahratta 
tribute, the price of the absence of their 
plundering hordes.” — Whitney ^ Oriental and 
Ling. Studies, ii. 20-21. 

Choya, Chaya, or Chey, s. A root 
{Hedy Otis umbetlata, Lam., Oldenlandia 
umb., L.) of the Nat. Ord, Cinchona 
acme, a:ffiordiiig a red dye, sometimes 
called ‘ Indian Madder ’ ; from Tam. 
slmya. It is exported from S. India, 
and was so also at one time from 
Ceylon. There is a figure of the plant 
in Lettres Edif. xiv. 164. 

c. 1566. “Also from 5^. Tome theylayd 
great store of red yarne, of bombast died 
with a roote which they call saia, as afore- 
sayd, which colour will never out.” — Caesar 
Frederike, inHak. 

1672. “ Here groweth very good Zaye.” 

— Baldaeus, Ceylon. 

1726. “Saya (a dye-root that is used on 
the Coast for painting chintzes).”— Fa^eri- 
tijn, ChoT. 45. 

^ 1727. “ The Islands of Biu (near Masu- 
lipatam) produce the famous Dye called 
Shaii. It is a Shrub growing in Grounds 
that are overflown with the Spring tides.” 
— A. Ham. i. 370. 

1860. “ The other productions that con- 
stituted the exports of the Island were 
sapan-wood to Persia ; and choya-roots, a 
substitute for Madder, collected at Manaar 

. . . for transmission to Surat. 

Ceylon, ii. 54-55. See also CMtbips C&iilon 
Cazctteer (1834), p. 40. 


Chuckaroo, s. English soldier’s 
lingo for Chokra, q.v. 

Chucker. From Hind, chalmr and 
cTiahr, Skt. chaltra, a wheel or circle. 

(a) s. A quoit for playing the 
Enghsh game. Bnt more properly 
the sharp quoit or discus which con- 
stituted an ancient Hindu missile 
weapon, and is, or was till recently, 
carried by the Sikh fanatics called 
AMU, generally encircling their peaked 
turbans. The thing is described by 
Tavernier (E. T. ii. 41) as carried by 
a company of Mahommedan Fakirs 
whom he met at Sherpur in Guzerat. 

1516. “In the Kingdom of Dely . . 
they have^ some steel wheels which they call 
chacarani, two fingers broad, sharp outside 
like knives, and without edge inside ; and 
the surface of these is the size of a small 
plate. And they carry seven or eight of 
these each, put on the left arm ; and they 
take one and put it on the finger of the 
right hand, and make it sj^in round many 
times, and so they hurl it at their enemies.” 
— Barhosa, 100-101. 

1630. *‘In her right hand shee bare a 
chuckerey, which is an instrument of a 
round forme, and sharp edged in the super- 
ficies thereof . . . and slung off, in the 
quicloiesse of his motion, it is able to 
deliuer or conuey death to a farre remote 
enemy.” — Lord, Discov. of the Banian Reli- 
gion, 12. 

(b) V. and s. To lunge a borse. 
Hind, chaharnd or cliahar karnd. Also, 
‘ tbe lunge.’ 

1829. “ It was truly tantalizing to see 

those fellows chuckering their horses, not 
more than a quarter of a mile from our 
post.” — John Shipp, i. 153. 

, Cbuckerbutty, n.p. This vulga- 
rized Bengali Brahmin family name 
is, as Wilson points out, a cor- 
ruption of chakravartU, the title 
assumed by the most exalted ancient 
Hindu sovereigns, an universal Em- 
peror, whose chariot wheels rolled 
over all (so it is explained by some). 

c. 400. Then the Bikshuni TJthala began 
to^ think thus with herself, ‘ To-day the 
King, ministers, and people are all going to 
meet Buddha. . . . but I — a woman — how 
can I contrive to get the first sight of him?* 
Buddha immediately, by his divine power, 
changed her intoaholy Cuakravartti Kaja.” 
— Travels of Fah-hian, tr. by Beale, p. 63. 

c.^ 460. “ On a certain day (Asoka), 
having. . . , ascertained that the super- 
naturally gifted. . . . N^ga King, whose 
age extended to a Kappo, had seen the four 
Buddhas .... he thus addressed him : 
‘Beloved, exhibit to me the person of the 
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omniscient being of infinite wisdom, the 
Chakkawatti of the doctrine.” — The Malm- 
wamso^ p. 27. 

1856, “The importance attached to the 
possession of a white elephant is traceable 
to the Buddhist system. A white elephant 
of certain wonderful endowments is one of 
the seven precious things, the possession of 
which marks the Maha Chakravartti Raja 
.... the holy and universal sovereign, a 
character who aiDpears once in a cycle.” — 
Mis^n to the Court of Ava (Major Phayre’s), 
1858, p. 154. 

Chuckler, s. Tamil and Malayal. 
sTiahMli, the name of a yery low 
caste, members of which are tan- 
ners or cobblers, like the Chamars 
(see Chumar) of Upper India. But 
whilst the latter are reputed to be a 
yery dark caste, the ChucMers are fair 
(see Elliot’s Olos.hj JBeames^ i. 71, and 
OaldwelVs Gram. 574). Colloquially 
in S. India Clmclder is used for a 
natiye shoemaker. 

c. 1580. “All the Gentoos (Centios) of 
those parts, especially those of Bisnaga, 
have many castes, which take precedence 
one of another. The lowest are the Cha- 
q^uivilis, who make shoes, and eat all un- 
clean flesh. . . .” — Prinior e ITonra. &;c., 
f. 95. 

1759. “ Shackelays are shoemakers, and 
held in the same despicable light on the 
Coromandel Coast as the Niaddes and Pul- 
lies on the Malabar. — Ives, 26. 

1869. “ The Komatis or mercantile caste 
of Madras, by long established custom, are 
required to send an offering of betel to the 
chucklers, or shoemakers, before contract- 
ing their marriages.” — Sir W. Elliot, in 
J. Ethn. Soc., N. S., vol. i. 102. . 

CllUCkrTim, s. An ancient coin 
once generally current in the S. of 
India, Malayal. cJiakram, Telug. cJiah- 
ramu ; from Sansk. chakra (see under 
Clmcker). Ib is not easy to say 
what was its yalue, as the statements 
are inconsistent; nor do they con- 
firm Wilson’s, that it was equal to 
one- tenth of a pagoda. The denomi- 
nation suryiyes in Trayancore. 

1554. ‘ ‘ And the fanoms of the place are 

called chocroes, which are coins of inferior 
gold ; they are worth 12 -I- or 12^ to the 
pardao of gold, reckoning the pardao at 360 
rew.” — A. Nunez, Livro dos Pesos, 36. 

1711. ‘ ‘ The Enemy will not come to any 
agreement unless we consent to pay 30,000 
chuckrums, which we take to be 16,600 and 
odd pagodas.” — In Wheeler, ii. 165. 

1813. Milburn, under Tan jure, gives 
the chnckrumas a coin equal to 20 Madras, 
or 10 gold fanams. 20 Madras fanams 
would be ^ of a pagoda. 


Chudder, s. Hind, chadar, a sheet, 
or square piece of cloth of any kind ; 
the amjDle sheet commonly worn as a 
mantle by women in Bengal. It is 
also applied to the cloths spread oyer 
Mahommedan tombs. 

1516 and 1598. Barbosa and Linschoten 
have chautars, chautares, as a kind of cotton 
piece-goods, but it is certain that this is not 
the same word. Choiotars occur among 
Bengal piece-goods in Milbrnm, ii. 221. 

1525. “ Chader of Cambaya.” — Lem- 

hranca, 56. 

1614. “ Pintados, chints and chadors.” — 
Peyton in Purchas, i. 530. 

1832. “ Chuddur ... a large piece of 

cloth or sheet, of one and a half or two 
breadths, thrown over the head, so as to 
cover the whole body. Men usually sleep 
rolled up in it.” — Herklots, Qanoon-e- 
Islam, xii.-xiii. 

1878. “ Two or three women, who had 

been chattering away till we appeared, but 
who, on seeing us, drew their ‘ chadders ’ 

. . . round their faces, and retired to the 
further end of the boat.” — Life in the Mo- 
fussil, i. 79. 

, Rampore. A kind of shawl, 

of the Tibetan shawl- wool, of uniform 
colour without pattern, made origin- 
ally at Eampur on the Sutlej ; and 
of late years largely imported into 
England. 

Chumpuk, s. A highly ornamental 
and sacred tree {Michelia cliampaca, L., 
also M. Rlieedih), a kind of magnolia, 
whose odorous yellow blossoms are 
much prized by Hindus, offered at 
shrines, and rubbed on the body at 
marriages, &c. Hind, champah, Skt. 
champaka. Drury strangely says 
that the name is ‘ ‘ derived from 
Ciampa, an island between Cambogia 
and Cochin China, where the tree 
grows.” Champa is not an island, 
and certainly derived its Sanskrit 
name from India, and did owt give a 
name to an Indian tree. The tree is 
found wild in the Himalaya from 
Nepal, eastward; also in Pegu and 
Tenasserim, and along the Ghauts to 
Trayancore. 

1623. “ Among others they showed me 
a flower, in size and form not unlike our 
lily, but of a yellowish white colour, with 
a sweet and powerful scent, and which they 
call champs.”— P. della Valle, ii. 517. 

1786. “The walks are scented with 
blossoms of the champac and nagisar, and 
the plantations of pepper and coffee are 
equally new and pleasing.” — Sir W. Jones, 
in Mem. &c., ii. 81. 
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1810. “Some of these (hirds) build in 
the sweet-scented champaka and the 
mango.” — Marta Graham, 22. 

1819. 

“ The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream ; 

And the chumpak’s odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream. ” 

Shelley, lAnes to an Indian Air, 

1821. 

“ Some chumpak flowers proclaim 
it yet divine.” 

Medioin, Sketches in Hindoostan, 73. 

diunani, s. Prepared lime; also 
specially used for fine polished plaster. 
Porms of this word occur both in 
Dravidian languages and in ffind. In 
the latter chund is from Skt. churna, 
‘ powder ’ ; ’ in the former it is some- 
what uncertain whether the word is, 
or is not, an old derivative from Sans- 
krit. In the first of the following 
quotations the word used seems taken 
from the Malaj^al. form chunndmha, 

1510. “And they also eat with the said 
leaves (betel) a certain lime made from 
oyster shells, which they call cionama.” — 
Varthema, 144. 

1563. . . so that all the names you 

meet with that are not Portuguese are 
Malabar ; such as hetre (betel), chima, 
which is lime. . Garcia, f. 37 / 7 . 

c. 1610. “. . . I’vn porte son 4ventail, 

Tautre la boete d’argent pleine de betel, 
I’autre une boete ou il y a du chuuan, qui 
est de la chaux.” — Pyrard de la Val, ii. 

1614. “ Having burnt the great idol into 

chunah, he mixed the powdered lime with 
pan leaves, and gave it to the Rajputs that 
they might eat the objects of their wor- 
ship. quoted by Quatremere, 

Not. et Ext., xiv. 510. 

1673. ‘ ‘ The Natives chew it (Betel) with 

Chinam (Lime of calcined Oyster Shells).” 
— Fryer, 40. 

1687. “That stores of Brick, Iron, 
Stones, and Chenam be in readiness to 
makeup any breach.” — Madras Consulta- 
tions, in Wheeler, i. 168. 

1689. ‘ ‘ Chinam is Lime made of Cockle- 

shells, or Lime-stone; and Pawn is the 
Leaf of a Tree.” — Ovington, 123. 

1750-60. “The flooring is generally corn- 
loosed of a kind of loam or stucco, called 
chunam, being a lime made of burnt shells.” 
— Grose, i. 52. 

1763. “ In the Chuckleh of Silet for the 

space of five years ... my phoasdar and 
the Company’s gomastah shall jointly pre- 
pare chunam, of which each shall defray 
all expenses, and half the chunam so made 
shall be given to the Company, and the 
other half shall be for my use. ” — Treatv of 
Mir Jaffir with the Company, in Carraccihll s 
L. of Clive, i. 64. 


1809. ‘ ‘ The row of chunam pillars which 

supported each side . . . were of a shinino- 
white.” — Ld. Valentta, i. 61. 

, To, V. To set iu mortar; or, 

more frequently, to plaster over with 
chunam. 

1687. **. . . To get what great jars he 

can, to put wheat in, and chenam them up, 
and set them round the fort curtain.” — In 
Wheeler, i. 168. 

1809. “. . . having one . . . room. . . 
beautifully chunammed.” — Zd. Valentia. i. 
386. 

Both noun and verb are used also 
in the Anglo- Chinese settlements. 

Chupatty, s. Hind, cliapdti, an 
unleavened cake of bread (generally of 
coarse wheaten meal), patted flat mth 
the hand, and baked upon a griddle ; 
the usual form of native bread, and 
the staj>le food of Upper India. 

1615. Parson Terry well describes the 
thing, but names it not : “ The ordinary 
sort of people eat bread made of a coarse 
grain, but both toothsome and wholesome 
and hearty. They make it up in broad 
cakes, thick like our oaten cakes ; and then 
bake it upon small round iron hearths which 
they carry with them.” — In Purchas, ii. 
1468. 

1810. “ Chow-patties, or bannocks.”— 
Williamson, V* M., ii. 348. 

1857. “ Prom village to village brought 

by one messenger azid sent onward by 
another passed a mysterious token in the 
shape of one of those flat cakes made from 
flour and water, and forming the common 
bread of the people, which, in their lan- 
guage, are called chupatties.”— Aavc’s/Senow 
War, i. 570. 

There is a tradition of a noble and 
gallant Governor- deneral who, when 
compelled to rough it for a day or 
two, acknowledged that cliupr assies 
and musaulchies were not such bad 
diet, ” meaning chupatties and musala 
(q.v.). 

Chimkun, s. Hind, chaphan. The 
long frock (or cassock) which is the 
usual dress in Tipper India of nearly 
all male natives who are not actual 
labourers or indigent persons. The 
word is probably of Turk! or Mongol 
origin, and is perhaps identical with the 
chairman oi. the Ain (p. 90), a word still 
used in Turkestan. Hence Beames’s 
connexion of chapkan with the idea of 
chap as meaning compressing or cling- 
ing, ‘ * a tightly-fitting coat or cassock, ” 
is a little fanciful {Comp. Gram. i. 
212, 213). Still this idea may have 
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sliaped tlie corruption of a foreign 
word. 

1883. “He was, I was going to say, in 
his shirt-sleeves, only I am not sure that he 
wore a shirt in those days — I think he had 
a chupkun, or native under-garment.” — C. 
MaiJces, in L, of L. Lamrence, i, 59. 

Chupra, n.p. Cliapra, a town and 
kead-quarteT station of the District 
Saran in Bahar, on the north bank of 
the Ganges. 

1726. “Sjoppera (Chupra).” — Valentijn, 
Chorom.^ 147. 

Chuprassy, s. Hind, chaprasl, the 
bearer of a chaprds, i.e. a badge-plate 
inscribed with the name of the ojBdce 
to which the bearer is attached. The 
chaprasi is an office-messenger, or 
henchman, bearing such a badge on a 
cloth belt. The term belongs to the 
Bengal Presidency. In Madras Peon 
(q.v^ is the usual term ; and in Bom- 
bay PxiUywala (Hind, patttwdld) or 
“man of the belt.’’ The etymology 
of cliapras is obscure ; but see Beames^ 
Comp, Gram, i. 212. This writer 
gives hiccMe as the original meaning. 

1865. * ‘ I remember the days when every 

servant in my house was a chuprassee, 
with the exception of the Hhansaumaun 
and a Portuguese Ayah .” — The Bah Bun- 
galoWj p. 389. 

c. 1866. 

“ The big Sahib’s tent has gone from under 
the Peepul tree. 

With his horde of hungry chuprassees, 
and oily sous of the quill — 

I paid them the bribe they wanted, and 
Sheitan will settle the bill,” 

A. 0, Lyall, The Old Pindar ee. 

1877. “ One of my ohupr assies or mes- 
sengers .... was badly wounded.” — 
Meadows Taylor, lAfe^ i. 227. 

1880. “ Through this refractory medium 

the people of India see their rulers. The 
Chuprassie paints his master in colours 
drawn from his own black heart. Evei-y 
lie he tells, every insinuation he throws 
out, every demand he makes, is indorsed 
with his master’s name. He is the arch- 
slanderer of our name in India .” — Alz 
Baba, 102-3. 

Churr, s. Hind, char, ‘ ‘ A sand- 
bank or island in the current of a 
river, deposited by the water, claims 
to which were regulated by the Bengal 
Keg. xi. 1825 ” {Wilson), • 

A char is new alluvial land deposited 
by the great rivers as the floods are 
sinking, and covered with grass, but 
not necessarily insulated. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Marsh 


mentions a very similar word as used 
for the same thing in Holland, ‘ ^ Hew 
sandbank land, covered with grasses, 
is called in Zeeland schor ” {Ma^n and 
Nature, p. 339). The etymologies are, 
however, probably quite apart. 

1878. “ In the dry season all the various 
streams . . . are merely silver threads 
winding among innumerable sandy islands, 
the soil of which is especially adapted for 
the growth of Indigo. They are called 
Churs.” — Life in the Mofussil, ii. 3-4. 

Churruck, s. A wheel, or any 
rotating machine ; particularly appKed 
to simple machines for cleaning cotton. 
Pers. charlzh, ‘ the celestial sphere,’ ‘ a 
wheel of any kind, &c.’ Beng. charah 
is apparently^ a corruption of the Per- 
sian word, facilitated by the nearness 
of the Sansk. chahra, &c. 

Poojah.. Beng. Oharak-pujd 

(see Poojah). The Swinging Pestival 
of the Hindus, held on the sun’s 
entrance into i^ies. The performer 
is suspended from a long yard, travers- 
ing round on a mast, by hooks passed 
through the muscle over the blade- 
bones, and then whirled round so as to 
fly out centrifugally. The chief seat 
of this barbarous display is, or latterly 
was, in Bengal, but it was formerly 
prevalent in many parts of India. 
There is an old description in Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage, p. 1000 ; also (in Malabar) 
in A. Hamilton, i. 270 ; and (at Cal- 
cutta) in Heber’s Journal, quoted 
below. 

1824. ‘ ‘ The Hindoo Pestival of ‘ Churruck 
Poojah ’ commenced to-day, of which, as 
my wife has given an account in her jour- 
nal, I shall only add a few particulars.” — 
JECeber, ed. 1844, i. 57. 

Chnrrus, a. s. Hind, char as. The 
resinous exudation of the hemp-plant 
{Qamiahis Indica), which is the basis 
of intoxicating preparations (see Bang 
and Gunja). 

b. Hind, charas, A simple appa- 
ratus worked by oxen for drawing 
water from a well, and discharging it 
into irrigation channels by means of 
pulley ropes, and a large bag of hide 
(Hind, charsd, a hide ; Skt. diarma), 

Chutkarry, s. (S. India). A half- 
caste; Tam. shatti-lmr, ‘one who 
wears a waist-coat ’ {Q, P, B,), 

Chutny, s. Hind, chatnl. A kind 
of strong relish, made of a number of 
condiments and fruits, dc., used in. 
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India, more esi:)ecially by Mabomme- 
dans, and the merits of wMcTi are no^JT" 
■well known in England. Eor native 
Gliutny recipes, see Herklots, Qanoon- 
e-Islam, 2d ed. xlvii. — xlviii. 

1813. *''The Ckatna is sometimes made 
■with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, garlic, and 
chilies, and with the pickles is placed in 
deep leaves round the large cover, to the 
number of 30 or 40.” — Forbes, Orient. Mem., 
ii. 50-51. 

1820. “ Chitnee, Chatnee, some of the 
hot spices made into a paste, by being 
bruised with water, the ‘ kitchen’ of an In- 
dian peasant.”— J.CC. of Township of Loony, 
in Tr. Lit. Soe. Bombay, ii. 194. 

CllTltt, s. Hind, cliliat. The proper 
meaning of tbe vernacular word is ‘ a 
roof or platform.’ But in_ modem 
Anglo-Indian its usual application is 
to the coarse cotton sheeting, stretched 
on a frame and whitewashed, which 
forms the usual ceiling of rooms in. 
thatched or tiled houses ; properly 
chadar-chliat, ‘ sheet-ceiling.’ 

Chuttanutty, n.p. This was one of 
the three villages purchased for the 
East India Company in 1686, when 
the agents .found their position at 
Hugh intolerable, to form the settle- 
ment which became the city of Calcutta. 
The other two villages were Calcutta 
and G-ovindptlr. Dr. Hunter spells it 
SutdnaU, but the old Anglo-Indian 
orthography indicates Chatdnatl as 
probable. 

In the letter-books of the Eactory 
Council in the India Office the 
earher letters from this estabhshment 
are lost, but down to 27th March, 1700, 
they are dated from “ Chuttanutte ; ” 
on and after June 8th, from “Cal- 
cutta ; ” and from August 20th in the 
same year from “Eort William” in 
Calcutta. According to Major Ealph 
Smyth Ohatanati occupied “the site of 
the present native town,” i.e, the 
northern quarter of the city. Calcutta 
stood on^ what is now the European 
commercial part; and Grovindptlr on 
the present site of Eort William.* 

Chuttrum, s. (S. India). Tam. 
sliattiram, which is a corruption of 
Skt. sattra, ‘ abode.’ A house where 
pilgrims and travelling members of 
the higher castes are entertained and 
fed gratuitously for a day or two, 

1807. “ There are two distinct kinds of 

* Btat and Geoy. Rep. of the 24 Pergunnahs Dis- 
trict. CaL 1S5T, p. 57. 


buildings confounded by Europeans under 
the common name of Choultry. The first is 
that called by the natives Chaturam, and 
built for the accommodation of travellers. 
These . . . have in general pent roofs . . . 
built in the form of a square enclosing a 
court. . . . The other kind are properly 
built for the reception of images, when these 
are carried in procession. These have flat 
roofs, and consist of one apartment only, 
and by the natives are called Mandapam, 

. . . IBesides the Chaturam and the Man- 
dapam, there is another kind of building 
which by Europeans is called Choultry ; in 
the Tamul language it is called Tany Pun- 
dal, or Water Shed . . . small buildings 
where weary travellers may enjoy a tem- 
porary repose in the shade, and obtain a 
draught of water or milk.” — F. Buchanan, 
Mysore, i. 11 and 15. See Choultry. 

Cinderella’s Slipper. A Hindu 
story on the like theme appears among 
the Hala Kanara MSS. of the Mac- 
kenzie collection : 

“ Suvarnndevi having dropped her 
slipper in a reservoir, it was found by a 
fisherman of Kusumdkesari, who sold it to 
a shopkeepei', by whom it was presented to 
the Eing Ugraheihu. The Prince, on seeing 
the beauty of the slipper, fell in love with 
the wearer, and offered large rewards to any 
erson who should find and bring her to 
im. An old woman undertook the task, 
and succeeded in tracing the shoe to its 
O'wner . . .” — Mackenzie Collection, by H. 
jS. Wilson, ii. 52. 

Cintra Oranges. See Orange and 
Sungtara. 

Circars, n.p. The territory to the 
north of the Coromandel Coast, for- 
merly held by the Nizam, and now 
for m i n g the districts of Kistna, Goda- 
vari, Yizagapatam, Ganjam and a 
part of Nellore, was long known by 
the title of “ The Circars,^' or “ Norths 
ern Circars’’ {i.e. Governments), now 
officially obsolete. The Circars of 
Chicacole (now Yizagapatam Dist.), 
Eajamandri and Ellore (these two em- 
bracednowin Godavaripist.) with Con- 
dapilly (now embraced in Histna Dist. ) , 
were the subject of a grant from the 
Great Mogul, obtained by Clive in 1765, 
confirmed by treaty with the Nizam in 
1766. Ganttir (now also included in 
Eastna Dist.) devolved eventually by 
the same treaty (but did not come 
permanently under British rule till 
1803). 0. P. Brown says the expres- 
sion “ The Circars” was first used by 
the Erench, in the time of Bussy. 

1758. “ II est k remarquer qu’aprfes men 
ddpart d’Ayder Abad, Salabet Zingue a 
nommd uu Phosdar, ou Gouverneur, pour 
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les qiiatre Cerkars.” — Memoire^ by Bussy, 
in Lettres de MM. de Bussy, de Lally et 
uutres, Paris, 1766, p. 24. 

1789. “The most important public trans- 
action . . , is the surrender of the Gun- 
toor Circar to the Company, by which it 
becomes possessed of the whole Coast, from 
J aggernaut to Cape Comorin. The Nizam 
made himself master of that province, soon 
after Hyder’s invasion of the Carnatic, as 
an equivalent for the arrears of peshcttsTi, 
due to him by the Company for the other 
Circars.’’ — Letter of T. Munro, in Life by 
Gleig, i. 70. 

1823. “Although the Sirkars are our 
earliest possessions, there are none, perhaps, 
of which we have so little accurate know- 
ledge in everything that regards the condi- 
tion of the people.” — Sir T. Munro, in 
Selections, &c., by Sir A. Arhuthnot, i. 204. 

We know from the preceding quotation 
what Munro’s spelling of the name was. 

1836. “The district called the Circars, 
in India, is iDart of the coast which extends 

from the Carnatic to Bengal The 

domestic economy of the people is singular ; 
they inhabit villages {!!), and all labour is 
periormed by public servants paid from the 
public stock.” — Phillips, Million of Facts, 
320. 

1878. “ General Sir J. O., C.B.,K.C.S.I. 

. . .^He entered th e Madras Army in 1820, 
and in 1834, according to official despatches, 
displayed ‘ active zeal, intrepidity, and 
judgment ’ in dealing vnth the savage tribes 
m Orissa known as the Circars” (!!!). — 
Obituary JSFotice in Homeward Mail, April 
27th. See also Sirkar, 

Civilian, s. A term which, came 
into use about 1760 — 70, as a designa- 
tion of the covenanted European ser- 
vants of the E. I. Company, not in 
military employ. It is not used by 
Grose, c. 1760, who was himself of 
such service at Bombay. In An glo- 
Indian parlance it is still appropriated 
to members of the covenanted Civil 
Service. The Civil Service is mentioned 
in Carraccioli's Life of Clive (c, .1785), 
iii. 164. 

^ Prom an early date in the Company’s 
history up to 1833, the members of 
the Civil Service were classified, during 
the first five years as Writers (q.v.), 
then to the Sth year as Factors; in 
the 9th and 11th as Junior Merchants ; 
and thenceforward as Senior Mer- 
chants. These names were relics of 
the original commercial character of 
the E. I. Company’s transactions, and 
had long ceased to have any practical 
meaning at the time of their abolition 
in 1833, when the Charter Act (3 & 4 
Will. lY., c. 85), removed the last 


traces of the Company’s commercial 
existence. 

1872. “ You bloated civilians are never 

satisfied, retorted the other .” — A True lie- 
former, i. 4. 

Classy, Clashy, s. Hind, khaldfi, 
usual etjun. from Arab. Jchalas. 'A 
tent-pitcher ; also (because usually 
taken from that class of servants) a 
man emxDloyed as chain-man or staff- 
man, &c., by a surveyor; a native 
sailor; or matross (q.v.) KlialCts is 
constantly used in Hindustani in the 
sense of ‘ liberation ; ’ thus, of a 
prisoner, a magistrate says ^ KhalCt'^ 
harof ‘ let him go.” But it is not clear 
how khalasi got its ordinary Indian 
sense. It is also written hhalCishl, and 
Yullers has an oldPers. word hhalasha 
for ‘ a ship’s rudder.’ A learned friend 
suggests that this may be the real 
origin of hhalml in its Indian use. 

1785. “A hundred clasMes have been 
sent to you from the presence.” — Tippoo^s 
Letters, 171. 

1824, “ If the tents got dry, the clashees 

(tent-pitchers) allowed that we might pro- 
ceed in the morning prosperously.” — Heber, 
ed. 1844, i. 194. 

Clearing ISTut, s. The seed of 
Strychnos ^potatorum, L. ; a tree of S. 
India. It is so called from its property 
of clearmg muddy water, if well rubbed 
on the inside of the vessel which is to 
be fiUed. 

Clove, s. The flower-bud of Cargo- 
phyllum aromaticum, L., a tree of the 
Moluccas.^ The modern English name 
of this spice is a kind of ellipsis from 
the Erench clous de girofles, ‘ Nails of 
Girofles,’ i.e. of gar of ala, caryopliylla, 
&c., the name by which this spice was 
known to the ancients; the full old 
English name was similar, ‘ clove gillo- 
floure,’ a name which, cut in two like 
a polypus, has formed two diffierent 
creatures, the clove (or nail) bein^ as- 
signed to the spice, and the ‘gilly- 
flower ’ to a familiar clove-smelling 
flower. The comparison to nails runs 
through many languages. In Chinese 
the thing is called ting-liiang, or ‘ nail- 
spice ; ’ in Persian melchak, ‘ little 
nails,’ or ‘ nailkins,’ like the German 
Nelhen, Nagelchen, and Gewiirtz-nagel 
(spice nail). 

Coast, The, n.p. This term in books 
of the last century means the ‘ Madras 
or Coromandel Coast,’ and often ‘ the 
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Madras Presidency.’ It is cnrions to 
find napaXia, “ tlie Sliore,” applied in 
a similar specific -way, in Ptolemy, to 
tlie coast near Cape Comorin. It ■will 
be seen tliat tlie term ‘ ‘ Coast Army ” 
for “ Madras Army,” occurs <iuite 
recently. The Persian rendering of 
Coast Army by Bandarl below is 
curious. 

1793. “ XJnsednced by novelty, and un- 

influenced by examiDle, the belles of the 
Coast have courage enough ta be unfashion- 
able .... and we still see their charming 
tresses flow in luxuriant ringlets .” — JSugh 
Boyd, 78. 

1800. ‘ ‘ I have only 1892 Coast and 1200 
Bombay sepoys.” — WelliTigton, i. 227. 

1802. From HydurabM also, Colonels 
Boberts and Dalrymple, with 4000 of the 
BiinduHoT coast sipahees. . .” — J3‘. of Keign 
of Tiipt Sultcin, E. T. by Miles, p. 253. 

1879. “Is it any wonder then, that the 
Coast Army has lost its ancient renown, 
and that it’ is never employed, as an army 
should be, in fighting the battles of its 
country, or its employers ? ” — Polloh, Sport 
in Br. Burmah, eC'c., i. 26. 

Cobang. See Kobang. 

CoMly Mash, s. This is the dried 
bonito (q.Y.), which has for ages been a 
staple of the Maidive Islands. It is 
still especially esteemed in Achin and 
other Malay Countries. The name is 
explained below by Pyrard as ‘ black 
fish,’ and he is generally to be depended 
on. But the first accurate elucidation 
has been given by Mr. H. 0. P. Bell, 
of the Ceylon C. S., in the Indian 
Antiquary for Oct. 1882, p. 294; see 
also Mr. Bell’s Eeport on Maidive 
Islands, Colombo, 1882, p. 93, where 
there is an account of the preparation. 
It is the Maidive Xalu-bili-m as, * hla.ck’- 
bonito-fish.’ The second word corres- 
ponds to the Singhalese halaya. 

c. 1345. “ Its flesh is red, and without 

fat, but it smells like mutton. "When caught 
each fish is cut in four, slightly boiled, and 
then placed in baskets of palm-leaf, and 
hung in the smoke. When perfectly dry 
it is eaten. From this country it is exported 
^ India, China, and Yemen. It is called 
Kolh-al-mas.”— Batuta (on Maldives), 
IV. 112, also 311. 

j ®3-t it with a sort of 

flsh, w’hich comes from the Islands of 
M^edivia, and resembles jerked beef, and 

It IS called Comalamasa.”— 103. 

c. 1610. “Cepoisson qui se prend ainsi, 
s apeile generalement en leur langue coholly 
masse, c’est h dire du poisson noir , . , . 
Ils le font cuire en de Teau de mer, et puis 
le font secher au feu sur des clayes, en sorte 


qu’estant sec il se garde fort long-temps.” — ' 
Pyrard de la Val, i. 138 ; see also 141. 

1727. * ‘ The Bonetta is caught with Hook 

and Line, or with nets .... they cut the 
Fish from the Back-bone on each Side, and 
lay them in a Shade to dry, sprinkling them 
sometimes with Sea Water. When they are 
dry enough .... they wrap them up in 
Leaves of Cocoa-nut Trees, and put them a 
Foot or two under the Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
baked as hard as Stock-fish, and Ships come 
from Atcheen . . . and purchase them with 
Grold-dust. I have seen Comelamash (for 
that is their name after they are dried) 
sell at Atcheen for 8L. Steii'l. per 1000.” — 
A. Sam. i. 347. 


1783. “Many Maldivia boats come 
yearly to Atcheen, and bring chiefly dried 
honneita in small pieces about two or three 
ounces; this is a sort of staple article of 
commerce, many shops in the Bazar deal in 
it only, having large quantities piled up, 
put in matt ba»s. It is when properly 
cured, hard like norn in the middle ; when 
kept long the worm gets to it.” — Forrest, 
V. to M&rgui, 45. 

1813. “ The fish called Commel mutck, 

so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
Minicoy.” — Milburn, i. 321, also 336. 

1841. “The Sultan of the Maldiva 
Islands sends an agent or minister every 
year to the government of Ceylon with 
presents consisting of . . . , a considerable 
quantity of dried fish, consisting of honitos, 
alhicores, and a fish called by the inhabitants 
of the Maldivas the black fish, or comholi 
mas.” — J. B. As. Soc. vi. 75. 


The same article contains a Maldivian 
vocabulary, in which we have “Bonito or 
goomulmutch .... kannelimas^^ (p. 49). 
Thus we have in this one paper corrupt 
forms of the same expression, viz., comholi 
mas, kanneli mas, and goomulmutcli, all 
attempts at the true Maldivian term kalu- 
bili-mas, ‘black bonito fish.’ 


Cobra de Capello, or simply Cobra, 
s. The venomo-us snake Naja tripu- 
dians. Cobra is Port, for ‘ snake ; ’ 
cobra de capello, ‘ snake of (the) hood.’ 

1523. “ A few days before, cobras de 
capello had^ been secretly introduced into 
the fort, which bit some black people who 
died thereof, both men and women ; and 
when^ this news became known it was 
perceived that they must have been intro- 
duced by the hand of some one, for since 
the fort was made never had the like been 
heard of.” — Correa, ii. 776. 

1539. “Yimos tabe aquy grande soma 
de cobras de capello, da grossura da coxa 
de hu home, e^ tao pegonhentas em tanto 
estmmo, que diziao os negros que se che- 
garao c6 a baba da boca a qualquer cousa 
viva, logo em proviso cabia morta em terra 
. - — Pinto, cap. xiv. 

i, “. . . Adders that were copped 
on the crowns of their heads, as big as a 
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man’s thigh, and so venomous, as the 
IfegrocB of the country informed us, that if 
any living thing came within the reach of 
their breath, it dyed presently . . . — 

CogarCs Trcmsl., p. 17. 

1563. “ In the beautiful island of Ceyion 

.... there are yet many serpents of the 
kind which are vulgarly called Cobras de 
capello ; and in Latin we may call them 
regulus serpcns.^^ — Garcia, f. 156. 

1672. “ In J af napatam, in my time, there 

lay among others in garrison a certain High 
German who was commonly known as the 
Snake-Catcher ; and this man was sum- 
moned by our Commander .... to lay 
hold of a Cohre Capel that was in his 
Chamber. And this the man did, merely 
holding his hat before his eyes, and seizing 
it with his hand, without an^ damage. . . . 
I had my suspicions that this was done by 
some devilry . . . but he maintained that 
it was all by natural means . . — Bal- 

daeus (Germ, ed.), 25. 

Some thirty-five or thirty-six years ago a 
staff -sergeant at Delhi had a bull-dog that 
used to catch cobras much like this High- 
Dutchman. 

1711. Bluteau, in his great Port. Diet., 
explains Cobra de Capello as a “reptile 
of Brazil.” But it is only a slip; 
what IS further said shows that he meant to 
say India. 

1883. “In my walks abroad I generally 
carry a strong, suiD^ole walking cane. . . . 
Armed with it, you may rout and slaughter 
the hottest-tempered cobra in Hindustan. 
Let it rear itself up and sjjread its spectacled 
head-gear and bluster as it will, but one rap 
on the side of its head will bring it to rea- 
son. . . — Tribes on my Frontier, 198-9. 

Ccljra Lily, S. The flower Arum 
campanulutam, which, stands on its 
curving stem exactly like a cobra with 
reared head. 

Cobra Manilla, or Minelle, s. 
Another popular name in S. India for 
a species of venomous snake, perhaps 
a little uncertain in its application. Dr. 
Husseh says the Bungarus caerwZews was 
sent to him from Masulipatam, with 
the name Cobra Monil, whilst Gunther 
says this name is given in S. India 
to the BaboiaEussellH, or Tic-polonga 
(q.V.) (see Fayrer'^s Thanaiofpliidia, 
pp. 11 and 15). One explanation^ of 
the name is given in the quotation 
from Lookyer. But the name is really 
Mahr. maner, from Skt. mani, ‘ a 
jewel.’ There are judicious remarks 
in a book lately quoted, regarding the 
popular names and popular stories of 
snakes, which apply, we suspect, to all 
the quotations under the following 
heading : 

“There are names in plenty . . . but 


they are applied promiscuously to any sort 
of snake, real or imaginary, and are there- 
fore of no use. The fact is, that in real life, 
as distinguished from romance, snakes are 
so seldom seen, that no one who does not 
make a study of them can know one from 
another.” — Tribes on my Frontier, 197. 

1711. “ The Cobra Manilla has its name 

from a way of Expression among the Nears 
on the M^alabar Coast, who speaking of a 
quick Motion . . . say, in a Phrase peculiar 
to themselves. Before they canpuU a Manilla 
from their Hands. A Person bit with this 
Snake, dies immediately ; or before one can 
take a Manilla off. A Manilla is a solid 
piece of Gold, of two or three ounces 
Weight, worn in a Ring round the Wrist.” 
— Lockyer, 276. 

1780. “The most dangerous of those 
reptiles are the coverymanil and the green 
snake. The first is a beautiful little crea- 
ture, very lively,^ and about 6 or 7 inches 
long. It creeps into all private corners of 
houses, and is often found coiled up betwixt 
the sheets, or perhaps under the pillow of 
one’s bed. Its sting is said to inflict imme- 
diate death, though I must confess, for my 
own part, I never heard of any dangerous 
accident occasioned by it.” — Munro'’s Nar- 
rative, 34. 

1810. “ . . . Here, too, lurks the small 

bright speckled Cobra manilla, whose fangs 
convey instant death.” — Mama Graham, 23* 

1813. * ‘ The Cobra minelle is the smallest 

and most dangerous ; the bite occasions a 
speedy and painful death.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem. i. 42. 

Cocbill, n.p. A famous city of 
Malabar, Koclicht, which, the nasalising, 
so usual with the Portuguese, con- 
verted into Cocliim or Cochin. We 
say “the Portuguese” because we 
seem to owe so many nasal termina- 
tions of words in Indian use to them ; 
but it is evident that the real origin of 
this nasal was in some cases anterior 
to their arrival, as in the present case 
(see the first quotations), and in that of 
Acheen Padre Paolino says 

the town was called after the small 
river “Cocci” (as he writes it). It 
will be seen that Conti in the loth 
century makes the like statement. 

c. 1430. “Relicts Coloen^ ad urbem 
Cocym, trium dierum itinere transiit, quin- 
que infllibus passuum ambitu supra ostium 
fluminis, a quo et nomen.” — N. Conti in 
Foggius, de Variei. Fortunae, iv. 

1503. “ Inde Pranci ad urbem Cocen pro- 
fecti, castrum ingens ibidem construxere, 
et trecentis praesidiariis viris bellicosis 
munivere . . . . ” — Letter of Nestorian 
Bishops from India, in Assemani, iii. 596, 


*■ I have seen more snakes in a couple of months 
at the Bagni di Lucca, than in any two years 
passed in India. — H. Y. 
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1510. “ And truly lie (the K. of Portugal) 

deserves every good, for in India and espe- 
cially in Cucin, every f^teday ten and even 
twelve Pagans and Moors are baptised.” — 
Vartherda^ 296. 

1572. 

Vereis afortaleza sustentar-se 

De Cananor con pouca forca e gente 
« * * ^ 

E vereis em Cochin assinalar-se 

Tanto hum peito soberbo, e insolente * 

Que cithara ja mais canton victoria, 

Que assi merega eterno noine e gloria.” 

CamdeSj ii. 52. 

By Burton : 

Thou shalt behold the Portalice hold out 
of Cananor with scanty garrison 


quilen, which is scituated at the foot of the 
Mountains of Chomay {Comhay in orig.), 
upon the Prontiers of the two ll^ingdoms of 
Chimij and Cauchenchina {da China e do 
Cauchim in orig.), where the Ambassadors 
were well received by the Governor thereof.” 
— Pinto, E. T. p. 166 (orig. cap. cxxix.), 
c. 1543. “ Capitulo OXXX. Do recebi- 
Ttiento que este Rey da Cauchenchina fez ao 
Eiiibaixador da Tartaria na villa de Fanau* 
gremP — Pinto, original. 

1572. 

“ Ves, Cauchichina esta de oscura fama, 

E de Ainao v^ a incognita enseada,” 

Cainoes, x. 129. 

By Burton : 

See Cauchichina still of note obscure 
and of Ainam yon undiscovered Bight.” 


shalt in Cochin see one approv’d so 


stout, 

who such an arr’gance of the sword hath 


shown, 

no harp of mortal sang a similar story, 
digne of e’erlasting name, eternal glory.” 


CocMn-CMna, n.p. This country 
•was called by the Malays Kuchi, and 
apparently also, to distinguish it from 
Kuchi of India (or Cochin), Kuchi- 
China, a term which, the Portuguese 
adopted as CaucM- China ; the Dutch 
and English from them. Kuchi o oours 
in this sense in the Malay traditions 
called Sijara Malayu (see J. Ind. 
Archip., V. 729). In its origin this 
name Kuchi is no doubt a foreigner’s 
form of the Annamite Kuu-cJwn (Chin. 
Km- Oiling, South Chin. Kau-Chen), 
which was the ancient name of the 
province Thanh’ -hoa, in which the 
city of Hue has been the capital since 
1398.+ 

1516. And he (Eemao Peres) set sail from 
Malaca .... in August of the year 516, 
and got into the Gulf of Concam china, 
which he entered in the night, escaping by 
miracle from being lost on the shoals.” 

, , . . ” — Correa, ii. 474. 

c. 1533. “This King of Cochinchina 
keeps always an ambassador at the court 
of the King of China ; not that he 
does this of his own good will, or has any 
content therein, but because he is his 
vassal.” — Sommario de" Regni, in Ranuisio, 
i. SSCr. ’ 

c. 1543. “ Xow it was not without much 

labour, pain, and danger, that we passed 
those two Channels, as also the river of 
Vcnttnau, by reason of the Pyrats that 
usually are encountred there, nevertheless 
we at length arrived at the Town of Mana- 


Duarte Pacheco Pereira, whose defence of tOie 
Fort at Coclmx (c. 1504) against a gi*eat army of 
the Zaiuonn’s, was one of the great feats of the 
Portuguese in India. 

t CQiamunication from Prof. Terrien de la 


1598. “This land of Cauchinchina is 
deyided into two or three Kingdomes, 
which are vnder the subiection of the King 
of China, it is a fruitfull countrie of all 
necessarie prouisiouns and Victuals.” — 
Idnschoten, ch. 22. 

1606. “Nel Begno di Coccincina, che 
. . . . b alle volte chiamato dal nome di 
Anan, vi sono quabtordici Provincie 
piccole. . . .” — Viaggi di Garletti, ii. 138. 

1652. “ Cauchin-China is^bounded on the 
West with the Kingdomes of Brama; on 
the East, with the Great Eealm of China ; 
on the iMorth extending towards Tartary ; 
and on the South, bordering on CamboiaP — 
P. Heylvn, Cosmographie, iii. 239. 

1727. “Couchin-china has a large Sea- 
coast of about 700 Miles in Extent .... 
and it has the Conveniency of many good 
Harbours on it, tho’ they are not frequented 
by Strangers.” — A. Ham. ii. 208. 

Cochill Leg*. A name formerly 
given to elephantiasis, as it prevailed 
in Malabar. 

1757. “We could not but take notice at 
this place (Cochin) of a great number of the 
Cochin, or Elephant legs.” — Ives, 193. 

1781. “. . . my friend Jack Griskin, 

enclosed in a buckram Coat of the 1745, 
with a Cochin Leg, hobbling the Allemand 
. . .’’—Letter from an Old Country Captain, 
an India Gazette, Eeb. 24. 

1813. “ Cochin-leg, or elephantiasis.” — 
Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 327. 

Cockatoo, s. This word is taken 
from the Malay Jcakdtilwa. According 
to Crawfurd the word means properly 
‘a vice,’ or ‘gripe,’ but is api^lied to 
the bird. It seems probable, bow^ 
ever, that the name, wbicb is asserted 
to be the natural cry of the bird, 
may have come with the latter from 
some remoter region of the Archi- 
pelago, and the name of the tool may 
have been taken from the bird. This 
would be more in accordance with 
usual analogy. 
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1638. “II yenaqui sont blancs .... 
et sont coeffes d’vne honpe incarnate .... 
Ton les appelle kakatou, k cause de ce mot 
qu’ils prononcent en leur chant assez dis- 
tinctement .” — Mandelslo (Paris, 1669), 144. 

1654. “Some rarities of naturall things, 
but nothing extraordinary save the sldn of 
s^jaccall^ a rarely colour’d jacatoo or prodi- 
gio’- parrot. . . — Evelyn's ,3 vlyll, 

,'1^73. “. . . . Cockatooas and Jewries 
,.,,.,.>^60 Lory) from Bantem.” — Fryer ^ 116. 

1705. “The Crockadore is a Bird of 
various Sizes, some being as big as a Hen, 
and others no bigger than a Pidgeon. They 
are in all Parts exactly of the shape of a 
Parrot. . . . When they fly wild up and 
down the Woods they will call Crockadore, 
Crockadore; for which reason they go by 
that name.” — Funnel, in Dampier, iv. 265-6. 

1719. “Maccaws, Cokatoes, plovers, and 
a great variety of other birds of curious 
colours.” — Shelvocke^s Voyage, 54-55. 

1775. “At Sooloo there are no Loories, 
but the Cocatores have yellow tufts.” — For- 
rest, V. to N. Guinea, 295. 

Cockroacll, s. This objectionable 
insect (Blatta orientalis) is called by 
tbe Portnguese cacaJacca, for the reason 
given by Bontius below ; a name 
adopted by the Dutch as Tcahicerlalc, 
and by the Prench as cancrelat. The 
Dutch also apply their term as a 
slang name to half-castes. But our 
word seems to come from the Spanish 
cucaracha. The original aj)plication 
of this Spanish name appears to have 
been to a common insect found under 
water-vessels standing on the ground, 
&c. (apparently Oniscus, or woodlouse) ; 
but as cucaracha de Indias it was ap- 
plied to the insect now in question 
(see Dice, de la Lengua Castellana, 
1729). 

1631. “Scarabaeos autem hos Lusitani 
Caca-laccasvoc&Tit, quod ova quae excludunt, 
colorem et laevorem Laccae f actitiae {t.e. of 
sealing-wax) referant.” — Jac. Bontii, lib. v. 
cap. 4, 

1764. 

“ . . . . from their retreats 

Cockroaches crawl displeasingly abroad.” 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

c. 1775. “ Most of my shirts, books, &c., 

were gnawed to dust by the Uatta^ or cock- 
roach, called cackeriuJeke in Surinam.” — 
Stedvmn, i. 203. 

Cocknp, s. An excellent table-fish, 
found in the mouths of tidal rivers in 
most parts of India. In Calcutta it is 
generally known by the Beng. name 
hegtl or lliiktl, and it forms the daily 
breakfast dish of half the European 
gentlemen in that city. The name 


may be a corruption, we know not of 
what ; or may be given from the erect 
sharp spines of the dorsal fin. It is 
Dates calcarifer (Grunther) of the group 
Percina, family Percidae, and grows to 
an immense size, sometimes to eight 
feet in length. 


Coco, Cocoa, Cocoa-nut, and(vulg.) 
Coker-nut, s. The tree and nut Cocos 
nucifera, L. ; a palm found in all 
troiDical countries, and the only one 
common to the Old and New Worlds. 

The etymology of this name is very 
obscure. Some conjectural origins 
are given in passages quoted below. 
Hitter supposes, from a passage in 
Pigafetta’s Voyage of Magellan, which 
we cite, that the name may have been 
indigenous in the Ladrone Islands, to 
which that passage refers, and that it 
was first introduced into Europe by 
Magellan’s crew. This is however a 
mistake, as we find the term used 
earlier, not only in Barbosa, but in 
the Boteiro of Vasco da Gama. 

On the other hand the late Mr. 0. 
W. Goodwin found in ancient Egyp- 
tian the word Kuku used as “the 
name of the fruit ^ of a palm 60 cubits 
high, which fruit contained water 
{Chabas, MSIanges Egyptologigues, ii. 
239). It is hal’d however to conceive 
how this name should have survived, to 
reapiiear in Europe in the later 
hHddle Ages, without being known in 
any intermediate literature.* 

The more common etjunology is that 
which is given by Barros, Garcia de 
Orta, Linschoten, &c., as from a 
Spanish word applied to a monkey’s 
or other grotesque face. But after all 
may the term not have originated in 
the old Span, coca, ‘ a shell ’ (presum- 
ably Lat. concha), which we have also 
in Erench cogue? properly an egg- 
shell, but used also for the shell of any 
nut. (See a remark under Copra.) 

The Skt. narihila has originated the 
Pers. nargll, which Cosmas grecizes 
into apyeWiov. 

Medieval writers generally (such as 
Marco Polo, Fr. Jordamts, &c.) call the 
fruit the Indian Nut, the name by 
which it was known to the A’abs {al 
jauz-al- Hindi). There is no evidence 


It may l)e noted that Theophrastus describes 
underthe names of Kv/ta? and /cdt^apalin of Ethiopia 
whicli was perhaps the JDooiij, palm of Upiier Eo-vnt 
(Theopli. H. P. ii. 6, 10). Schneider, the editor of 
Theoph., states that Sprengel identified this with 
the coco-palm. 
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of its having been kno\m to classical 
•writers, nor are we aware of any Greek 
or Latin mention of it before Cosmas. 

A.D. 545. “ Another tree is that which 

"bears the Argell, i.e., the great Indian 
IJnt.”— Cosmas (in Cathay, &c,, clxxvi). 

1292. “The Indian Kuts are as big as 
melons, and in colonr green, like gourds. 
Their leaves and branches are like those of 
the date-tree. ’’ — John of Monte Corvino, in 
do., p. 213. 

c. 1328. “First of these is a certain tree 
called JN'argil ; which tree every month _ in 
the year sends out a beautiful frond like 
[that of] a [date-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch produces very large fruit, as big 
as a man’s head. . . . And both flowers 
and fruit are produced at the same time, 
beginning with the first month, and going 
up gradually to the twelfth * . . . . The 
fruit is that which we call nuts of India.” 
— F’l'iar Jordanus, 15-16. 

c. 1350. “Wonderful fruits there are, 
which we never see in these parts, such as 
the Nargil, Now the Nargil is the Indian 
USTut.” — John Marignolli, in do., p. 352. 

1498-99. “And we who were nearest 
boarded the vessel, and found nothing in 
her but provisions and arms ; and the pro- 
visions consisted of coguos and of four jars 
of certain cakes of palm-sugar, and there 
was nothing else but sand for ballast.” — 
Roteiro de Vasco da Crania, 94. 

1610, "Varthema gives an excellent ac- 
count of the tree ; he uses only the Malay- 
alam name tenga. — Pp. 163-164. 

1516. “ These trees have clean smooth 

stems, without any branch, only a tuft 
of leaves at the top, amongst which 
grows a large fruit which they call tenga. 
. . . We call these fruits quoquos.” — Bar- 
horn, 154 (collating Portuguese of Lisbon 
Academy, p. 346). 

1519. “ Oocas {coche) are the fruits of 

palm-trees j and as we have bread, wine, 
oil, and vinegar, so in that country they 
extract all these things from this one tree.” 
— Pigafetta, Viaggio intorno %l Hondo in 
Jdamusio, i. f. 356. 

1553. “ Our people have given it the 

name of coco, a word applied by women to 
anything with which they try to frighten 
children ; and this name has stuck, because 
nobody knew any other, though the proper 
name was, as the Malabars call it, tenga, or 
as the Canarins call it, — Barros, 

Dec. III. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

c, 1561. Correa writes coquos. — I. i 
115. 

1563. “. . . . We have given it the name 

of coco, because it looks like the face of a 
monkey, or of some other animal. ” — Garcia, 


* The wonder of the coco-palm i.s so oftc 
noticed in this form by medieval writers, thi 
minds they referred it to thi 
t^e of life, which bare twelve manner of fruit 
and yielded her fruit every month.” (Apoca 


“ That which we call coco, and the Mala- 
bar s Temga.^^ — Ihid. 67 ft. 

1578. “The Portuguese call it coco (be- 
cause of those three holes that it has).” — 
Acosta, 98. 

1598. “Another that bears the Indian 
nuts called Coecos, because they have within 
them a certain shell that is like an ape ; 
and on this account they use in Spain to 
show their children a Coecota when they 
would make them afraid.” — English transl. 
of Pigafetta^s Congo, in Sarleian Coll, ii. 
553. 

The parallel passage in De Bry runs: 
“Illas quoque quae nuces Indicas coceas, 
id est Simias (intus enim simiae caput re- 
ferunt) dictas palmas appellant.” — i. 29. 

Purehas has various forms in different 
narratives : Coens (i. 37) ; Cokers, a form 
that still holds its ground among London 
stall-keepers and costermongers (i. 461, 
502) ; coqner-nuts (Terry, in ii. 1466) ; coco 
(ii. 1008) ; coqno {Pilgrimage, 567), &c. 

c.^ 1690. Kumphius, who has coens in 
Latin, and cocos in Dutch, mentions the 
derivation already given as that of Lin- 
schoten and man-^ others, but proceeds : — 

“ Meo vero judicio verier ac certior vocis 
origo invenienda est, plures enim nationes, 
quiDus hie fructus est notus, nucem appel- 
lant. Sic dicitur Arabicb Qauzoz-Indi vel 
Geuzoz-Indi, h. e. Nux Indica. . . . Turcis 
Cock-Indi eadem si^nificatione, unde sine 
dubio .^Etiopes, Africani, eorumque vicini 
Hispani ac Portugalli coqno de^exerunt. 
Omnia vero ista nomina, originem suam 
debent Hebraicae voci Egoz^ quae nucem 
significat.” — Herh. Amhoin, i.*p. 7. 


„ “. . . in India Occidentali Koker- 

noot vocatus , . .” — Ibid., p. 47. 

One would like to know where Bumphius 
got the term Cock-Indi, of which we can 
find no trace, 

1810. 


“ What if he f^lt no wind ? the air was 
still. 

That was the general will 

Of Nature 

Yon rows of rice erect and silent stand, 
The shadow of the Cocoa’s lightest plume 
Is steady on the sand.” 

Curse of Kehama, iv. 4. 


1881. “Among the popular French slang 
words for ‘ head ’ we may notice the term 
‘ coco,’ rfven— like our own ‘ nut ’ — on ac- 
count of the similarity in shape between a 
cocoa-nut and a human skull : — 

‘ Mais de ce franc picton de table 
Qui rend spirituel, aimable, 

Sans vous alourdir le coco, 

J e m’en fourre kgogo.’ — "VALiiRE.” 

Sat. Review, Sept. 10, p. 326. 

The IHct, Hist, d^ Argot of Lor^dan 
Larchey, from which this seems taken, ex- 
plains as *vin sup^rieur.’ 


Coco-de-Mer, or Double Coco-nut, 

s. The curious twin fruit so called, 
the produce of the Lodoicea Bechellarurfij 
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a palm growing only in tlie Seyolielles 
Islands, is cast up on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, most frequently on the 
Maidive Islands, but occasionally also 
on Ceylon and S. India, and on the 
coasts of Zan 2 ibar, of Sumatra, and 
some others of the Malay Islands. 
Great virtues as medicine and antidote 
were supposed to reside in these fruits, 
and extravagant prices were paid for 
them. The story goes that a ** country 
captain,” expecting to make his for- 
tune, took a cargo of these nuts from 
the Seychelles Islands to Calcutta, but 
the only result was to destroy their 
value for the future. 

The old belief was that the fruit 
was produced on a palm grow- 
ing below the sea, whose fronds, 
according to Malay seamen, were some- 
times seen in quiet bights bn the 
Sumatran coast, especially in the j 
Ijampong Bay. According to one 
form of the story among the Malays, 
which is told both by Pigaf etta and by 
Bumphius, there was but one such 
tree, the fronds of which rose above an 
abyss of the Southern Ocean, and were 
the abode of the monstrous bird Ga- 
ruda (or Bukh of the Arabs).* The 
tree itself was called Pausengi, which 
Bumphius seems to interpret as a cor- 
ruption of Buwa~zangi^ “Bruit of 
Zang ” or E, Africa. They were cast 
up occasionally on the islands of6 the 
S.W. coast of Sumatra ; and the wild 
people of the islands brought them for 
sale to the Sumatran marts, such as 
Padang and Priamang. One of the 
largest (say about 12 inches across) 
would sell for 150 rix dollars. But 
the Malay princes coveted them 
greatly, and would sometimes (it was 
alleged) give a laden junk for a single 
nut. In India the best known source 
of supply was from the Maidive 
Islands. 

The medical virtues of the nut were 
not only famous among all the people 
of the East, including the Chinese, 
but are extolled by Piso and by 
Bumphius, with many details. The 
latter, learned and laborious student 
of nature as he was, believed in the 
submarine origin of the nut, though 

* This mythical story of the unique tree pro- 
ducing this nut curiously shadows the singular 
fact that one island only (Praslin), of that secluded 

group the Seychelles, bears the Lo(Zo%cea as an 
indigenous and spontaneous product. (See Sir L. 
Pelly, in J. H, G. S., xxxv. 232.) 


he discredited its growing on a great 
palm, as no traces of such a plant had 
ever been discovered on the coasts.* 
The fame of the nut’s virtues had 
extended to Europe, and the Emperor 
Budolf II. ill his latter days oiffered in 
vain 4000 florins to ]Durchase from the 
family of Wolfert Ilermanszen, a 
Dutch Admiral, one which had been 
presented to that commander by the 
King of Bantam, on the Hollander’s 
relieving his capital, attacked hy the 
Portuguese, in 1602. 

It will be seen that the Maidive 
name of this fruit was Tdva-harln. 
The latter word is ‘ coco-nut,’ hut the 
meaning of tdvci does not appear from 
any Maidive vocabulary. Bumphius 
states that a book in 4to {totum opus- 
ciilhLin) was published on this nut, at 
Amsterdam in 1634, by Augerins 
Clutius, M.D. 

1522. “ They also related to us that be- 

yond Java Major . . . there is an enormous 
tree named Campanganghi^ in which dwell 
certain birds named Garuda, so large that 
they take with their claws, and carry aw’-ay 
flying, a buffalo and even an elephant, to 
the place of the tree. . . . The fruit of this 
tree is called Buapanganghi^ and is larger 
than a water-melon ... it was understood 
that those fruits which are frequently found 
in the sea came from that place.” — Piga~ 
fettaj Hak. Soc., p. 155. 

1553. ** . . . it appears . . . that in some 

places beneath the salt-water there grows 
another kind of these trees, which gives a 
fruit bigger than the coco-nut ; and experi- 
ence shows that the inner husk of this is 
much more efficacious against poison than 
the Bezoar stone.” — Barros, III. hi. 7. 

1563. “ The common story is that those 

islands were formerly part of the continent, 
but being so low they were submerged, 
whilst these palm-trees continued in sitn ; 
and growing very old they produced such 
great and hard coco-nuts, buried in the earth 

which is now covered by the sea 

When I learn anything in contradiction of 
this I will write to you in Portugal, and 
anything that T can discover here, if God 
grant me life ; for I hope to learn all about 
the matter when, please God, I make my 
journey to Malabar. And you must know 
that these cocos come joined two in one, 
just like the hind quarters of an animal.” — 
Garcia, f. 70-71. 

1572. 

“ Nas ilhas de Maldiva nasce a planta 
Ko profundo das aguas soberana, 

Cujo porno contra o veneno urgente 
He tido por antidote excellente.” 

Camoes, x. 136, 

c. 1610. “ II est ainsi d’vne certaine noix 

que la mer iette quelques fois k bord, qui 
est grosse comme la teste d’vn liomme qu’on 
pourroit comparer h deux gros melons doints 
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ensemble. Ils la noment Tauarcarrij et ils 
tiennent que cela vient de quelques arbres 
qui sont sons la mer , . . qnand quelquVn 
deuieiit riche tout h coup et en pen de 
temps, on dit communement qu’il a trouu4 
du Tauarcarri ou de Tambre .” — Pyrard de 
la Val, i. 163. 

? 1650. In Piso’s Mantissa A romatica, etc. 
there is a long dissertation, extending to 23 
pp., De Tavarcare seu ITiice Medici Mal- 
divensium. 

1678. “ P.S. Pray remember y* Coquer 
nntt SheEs (doubtless Goco-de-M&r) and long 
nulls (?) formerly desired for y* Prince.” 
Letter from Dacca^ quoted under Chop. 

c. 1680. * ‘ Hie itaque Calappus marinus * 

non est fructus terrestris qui casu in mare 
procidit . . , uti Garcias ab Orta persuadere 
voluit, sed fructus est in ipso crescens mari, 
cujus arbor, quantum scio, hominum oculis 
ignota et occulta est .” — RumjphiuSf Liber 
xii. cai>. 8. 

1763. ‘*By Durbar charges paid for the 
following presents to the Nawab, as per 
Order of Consultation, the 14th October, 
1762. 

* * 4lt ^ 

1 Sea cocoa nut Rs. 300 0 0.” 

In Long, 308. 

1777. “Cocoa-nuts from the Maldives, 
or^^ they are called the Zee Calappers, are 
said to be annually brought hither (to Co 


” -o uu t _ 

kernel of the fruit , is looked upon 
here as a very efficacious antidote or a sove- 
reign remedy against the Plux, the Epilepsy 
and Apoplexy. The inhabitants of the Mal- 
aives call it Tavarcare. . . .” — Travels of 
Peter Thwnberg, M.D. (E. T). iv. 

1* ininor products obtained by 
t^ islanders from the sea require notice. 

ambergris (M. gorrua, mdvaharu) 

and the so-called ‘ sea-coooanut ’ (M. fefm- 

A-drA?) . . rated at so high a value in the 
estimation of the Maidive Sultans as to be 
royalties.”— H. G. 

straight into the 
^ ^ object. Eancy 

7*® old Hastings, quite fuU 
almost 

too good to believe. . . . Dr Hoad had n 

shaped like a mango .... It is the inner 

^eliy from, inside ; there must have been 
enough it to fill a soup-tureen — of the 

bad.”— (ilfiss Jl^orth 
m) Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 21, 1884. 

region with. 

^is piiz^ing name appears in. the 
Map of Blaen (c. 1650), and as My k 


van Codavascan in the Map of Bengal 
in Yalentijn (vol. v.), to the B. of 
Chittagong, wilford has some Wil- 
fordian nonsense about it, connecting 
it with the ToKoadwa H. of Ptolemy, 
and with a Touascan which he says 
is mentioned by the “Portuguese 
writers ” (in such case a criminal 
mode of expression). The name was 
really that of a Mahommedan chief, 
“hum Principe Mouro, grande 8en- 
hor,” and “Yassalo del Eey de Ben- 
g^la.” It was probably “Hhodabakhsh 
Khan.” His territory must haye been 
south of Chittagong, for one of his 
towns was Gfiacurid, still known as 
Ghxhirla on the Chittagong and Ara- 
kanBiOad, in lat. 21° 45^, (See Earros, 
rv. ii. 8, and lY. ix. 1 ; and Couto, lY. 
iy. 10, also Qorrea, iii. 264-266, and 
again as below) : 

1533. “But in the city there was the 
gumi whose foist had been seized by 
Dimiao Bernaldes; being a soldier (las- 
carym) of the Kill’s, and seeing the present 
^Tiered by the Portuguese) he said : My 
Lord, these are crafty robbers; they get 
into a country with their wares, and pretend 
to buy and sell, and make friendly gifts, 
whilst they go spying out the land and the 
people, and then come with an armed force 
to seize them, slaying and burning .... 

^ they become masters of the land 

And this Oaptain-lMajor is the same that 
was made prisoner and ill-used by Goda- 
yascao in Chatigao, and he is come to take 
vengeance for the El that was done him.”— 
Gorrea, hi. 479, 

CoffdO, s. Arab. J^ahwa, a word 
which appears to hay© 'been originally 
a tem for wine.* It is probable, 
tnereiore, that a somewhat similar word 
was twisted into this form by the usual 
propensity to strive after meaning. In- 
deed, the derivation of the name has 
been plausibly traced to Kaffa, one of 
those districts of the S. Abyssinian high- 
lands (Enarea and Haffa) which appear 
I? original habitat of 

the Coffee plant {Coffea arabica, L.); 
and if this is correct, then Coffee is 
nearer the original name th.2.n Kahwa. 

Un the other hand, Kahwa, or some 
mrm thereof, is in the earliest men- 
tions appropriated to the drink, whilst 
some form of the word Bunn is that 
given to the plant, and Bun is the 
e:nstmg name of the plant in Shoa. 
Ihis name is also that applied in 
Xemen to the co&e-berry. There is 

<J'irious that Bucauge has a L. Latin 
word caAiwr, * vinum album et dehile. ’ 
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very fair evidence in Arabic literature 
that the use of co:ffee was introduced 
into Aden by a certain Sbeikb Shihab- 
uddin DbabbanI, wbo bad made ac- 
quaintance witb it on tbe African 
coast, and wbo died in tbe year h. 875, 
i.e. A.D. 1470, so tbat tbe introduction 
may be put about tbe middle of tbe 
loth century, a time consistent witb 
tbe other negative and positive data.* 
Prom Yemen it spread to Mecca (where 
there arose after some years, in 1511, 
a crusade against its use as unlawful), 
to Cairo, to Damascus and Aleppo, and 
to Constantinople, where tbe first 
coSee-bouse was established in 1554. 
Tbe first European mention of coffee 
seems to be by Rauwolfif, wbo knew it 
at Aleppo in 1573. It is singular tbat 
in tbe Observations of Pierre Belon, wbo 
was in Egypt, 1546 — 1549, full of 
intelbgence and curious matter as they 
are, there is no indication of a know- 
ledge of coiffiee. 

1558. Extrait du Livre intitule : “ Les 
Preuves le plus fortes en favour de la 
legitimit^ de I’usage du Caf ^ [Kahwa] ; par 
le Scheikh Abd-Alkader Ansari Dj^z^ri 
Hanbali, fils de Mohammed.” — In De 
Sacy, Chrest. Arahe^ 2nd ed. i. 412. 

1573. “ Among the rest they have a very 

good Drink, by them called Chauhe, that is 
almost black as Ink, and very good in Ill- 
ness, chiefly that of the Stomach ; of this 
they drink in the Morning early in open 
places before everybody, without any fear 
or regard, out of China cups, as hot as they 
can : they put it often to their Lips, but 
drink but little at a Time, and let it go 
round as they sit. In the same water they 
take a Emit called Bunru, which in its 
Bigness, Shape, and Colour, is almost like 
unto a Bay-berry, with two thin Shells . . . 
they agree in the Virtue, Eigure, Looks, 
and Name with the Buncho of Avicen,t and 
Bancha of Basis ad Almans. exactly ; there- 
fore I take them to be the same.” — Bau- 
•wolfff 92. 

c. 1580. “ Arborem vidi in viridario 

Halydei Turcae, cujus tu iconem nunc 
spectabis, ex qua semina ilia ibi vulgatis- 
sima. Bon vel Ban appellata, producuntur ; 
ex his turn Aegyptii, turn ^abes parant 
decoctum vulgatissimum, quod vini loco 
ipsi potant, venditurque in publicis oeno- 

S oliis, non secus quod apud nos vinum : 

lique ipsum vocant Caova. . . . Avicenna 
dehis semimbusmeminit.”'t ’ — Brosjper Alpi^ 
nus, ii. 36, 


* See the extract in De Sacy’s CJirestomathie 
Arabe, cited below. Playfair, in his history of 
Yemen, says coffee was first introduced from 
Abyssinia by Jamaluddin Ibn Abdalla, Kadi of 
Aden, m the middle of the 15th century; the 
person difffers, but the time coincides. 
t There seems no foundation for this. 


1598. In a note on the use of tea in 
Japan, Dr. Paludanus says ; “ The Turkes 
holde almost the same maner of drinking of 
their Chaona (read Chaoua), which they 
make of a certaine fruit, which is like unto 
the Bakelaer,* and by the Egyptians called 
Bon or Ban : they take of this fruite one 
pound and a halfe, and roast them a little 
in the fire, and then sieth them in twentie 
poundes of water, till the half be consumed 
away ; this drinke they take everie morning 
fasting in their chambers, out of an earthen 
pot, being verie hote, as we doe here drinke 
aqua composita in the morning; and they 
say that it strengtheneth them and maketn 
them warme, breaketh wind, and openeth 
any stopping.” — In Dinschoten^ 46. 

c. 1610. “La boisson la plus commune 
c’est de I’eau, ou bien du vin de Cocos tir^ 
le mesme iour. On en fait de deux autres 
sortes plus delicates : IVne est chaude, com- 
pos4e de Teau et de mifel de Cocos, avec 
quantity de poivre (dont ils vsent beaucoup 
en toutes leurs viandes, et ils le nomment 
JPasme) et d’vne autre graine appellee 
Cahoa. . . .” — Byrard de la Val, i. 128. 

1615. “ They have in steed of it (wine) a 
certaine drinke called Caahiete as black as 
Inke, which they make with the barke of a 
tree (!) and drinke as hot as they can endure 
it,” — Monfarty 28. 

,, “ . . . passano tutto il resto della 

notte con mille feste e bagordi ; e particolar- 
mente in certi luoghi pubblici . . . bevendo 
di quando in quando a sorsi (per chfe h calda 
che cuoce) pih d’uno scodellino di certa loro 
acqua nera, che chiamano cahue ; la quale, 
nelle conversazioni serve a loro, appunto 
come a noi il giuoco dello sbaraglino” {i.e, 
backgammon). — Pietro della Valle (from 
Constant.), i. 51. See also pp. 74-76. 

1616. “ Many of the people there (in 
India), who are strict in their Religion, 
drink no Wine at all ; but they use a 
Liquor more wholesome than pleasant, they 
call Coffee ; made by a black Seed boyld in 
water, which tumes it almost into the same 
colour, but doth very little alter the taste 
of the water (!) : notwithstanding it is very 
good to help Digestion, to quicken the 
Spirits, and to cleanse the Blood.” — Terry, 
ed. of 1665, p. 365. 

1623. “ Turcae habent etiam in usu 

herbae genus quam vocant Caphe .... 
quam dicunt hand parvum praestans illis 
vigorem, et in animas {sic) et in ingenio; 
quae tamen largius sumpta mentem movet 
et turbat.” — F. Bacon, JSist. Vitae et Mortis, 
25. 

c. 1628. “ They drink (in Persia) .... 

above all the rest, Coho or Copha : by Turk 
and Arab called Caphe and Cahua ; a drink 
imitating that in the Stigian lake, black, 
thick, and bitter : destrain ’d from Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay berries ; wholsome they 
say, if hot, for it expels melancholy .... 
but not so much regarded for those good 
properties, as from a Romance that it was 
invented and brew’d by (xabriel .... to 


* i.e. Bacca Lauri ; laurel berry. 

N 2 
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restore the decayed radical Moysture of 
kind hearted Mahomet . , — Sir T. Her- 

he!}% Travels, ed. 1638, p. 241. 

c. 1637. “ There came in my time to the 

CoU : (Balliol) one Nathaniel Conopios out 
of Greece, from Cyrill the Patriarch of 
Constantinople . . . He was the first I 
ever saw drink coffee, which custom came 
not into England till 30 years after.” — 
Evelyn^s Diary. 

1673. “Every one pays him their con- 
gratulations, and after a Dish of Coho or Tea, 
mounting, accompany him to the Palace.’ — 
Fryer, 225. 

,, “ Cependant on I’apporta le cave, 

le parfum, et le sorbet.” — Journal T Antoine 
Galktnd, ii. 124. 

1690. “Eor Tea and CofE'ee which are 
judg’d the privileg’d Liquors of all the 
McJiometans, as well Turks, as those of 
Persia, India, and other parts of Arabia, 
are condemn’d by them (the Arabs of Mus- 
catt) as unlawful Pefresnments, and abomi- 
nated as Bug-bear Liquors, as well as 
Wine.” — Ovington, 427. 

1726. “A certain gentleman, M. ^Pas- 
chius, maintains in his Latin work published 
at Leipzig in 1700, that the parched corn 
(1 Sam. XXV. 18) which Abigail presented 
with other things to David, to appease his 
wrath, was nought else but Cofd-beans.” — 
Valentijn, v. 192. 

Coimbatore, n.p. Name of a Dis- 
trict and town in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. KoyammutiXru. 

Coir, s. The fibre of the coco-nnt 
husk, from which rope is made. But 
properly the word, which is Malayalam 
Jedyar, from y. hdyaru, ‘ to be 
twisted,’ means * cord ’ itself (see 
the accurate Al- Birum helow). The 
former use among Europeans is yery 
early; and both the fibre and the 
rope made from it appear to haye 
been exported to Europe in the middle 
of the 1 6 th century. The word appears 
in early Arabic writers in the lorms 
Kdnhar and KanbCtr, arising probably 
fcom some misreading of the diacritical 
points (for Kaiyar, and Kaiydr). The 
Poi'tuguese adopted the' word in the 
form Cairo. 

The form coir seems to haye been 
introduced by the English in the last 
centuiy. It was less likely to be used 
by the Portuguese because coiro in 
their language is ‘ leather.’ And 
Barros (where quoted helow) says 
allusiyely of the rope : * ‘ yarece feito 
de ccdro (leather) encolhendo e esten- 
dendo a yontade do mar,” contracting 
and stretching with the moyement of 
the sea. 


c. 1030. “The other islands are called 
Diva Kanbdr from the word kanbar signify- 
ing the cord plaited from the fibre of the 
coco-tree with which they stitch their ships 
together.” — Al-Biruni in J, As., Ser. lY. 
tom. yiii. 266. 

c. 1346. “They export .... cowries 
and kanbar ; the latter is the name which 
they give to the fibrous husk of the coco- 
nut .... They make of it twine to 
stitch together the planks of their ships, 
and the cordage is also exported to China, 
India, and Yemen. This hanha/r is better 
than hemp.” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 121. 

1510. “The Governor (Alboquerque) . . 
in Cananor devoted much care to the pre- 
paration of cables and rigging for the whole 
fleet, for what they had was all rotten from 
the rains in Goa Biver ; ordering that all 
should be made of coir {cairo), of which 
there was great abundance in Cananor ; be- 
cause a Moor called Mamalle, a chief trader 
there, held the whole trade of the Maidive 
islands by a contract with the kings of the 
isles ... so that this Moor came to be 
called the Lord of the Maldives, and that 
all the coir that was used throughout India 
had to be bought from the hands of this Moor 
. . , The Governor, learning this, sent for 
the said Moor and ordered him to abandon 
this island trade and to recall his factors . . 
The Moor, not to lose such a profitable 
business . . . finally arranged with the 
Governor that the Isles should not be taken 
from him, and that he in return would fur- 
nish for the king 1000 hahars {bar^s) of 
coarse coir, and 1000 more of fine coir, each 
bahar weighing 4^ quintals ; and this every 
year, and laid down at his own charges in 
Cananor and Cochym, gratis and free of all 
charge to the King (not being able to endure 
that the Portuguese should frequent the 
Isles at their pleasure).” — Correa, ii. 129- 
130. 

1516. “ These islands make much cordage 
of palm-trees, which they call cayro.” — 
Barbosa, 164. 

c. 1530. ‘ ‘ They made ropes of coir, which 
is a thread which the people of the country 
make of the husks which the coco-nuts have 
outside.” — Coi'rea, by Stanley, 133. 

1553. “ They make much use of this 

Cairo in place of nails ; for as it has this 
quality of recovering its freshness and 
swelling in the s.ea- water, they stitch with 
it the planking of a ship’s sides, and reckon 
them then very secure. ” — De Barros, Dec. III. 
liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1563. “The first rind is very tough, and 
from it is made Cairo, so called by the 
Malabars and by us, from which is made 
the cord for the rigging of all kinds of 
vessels.” — Garcia, f. 67 v. 

1582. “ The Dwellers therein are Moores ; 
which trade to S of ala in great Ships that 
have no Decks, nor nailes, but are sowed 
with Cayro.” — Castaneda (by N. L.) f. 14 b* 

c. 1610. “This revenue consists in . . 
j Cairo, which is tho cord made of the coco- 
1 tree.” — Pyrard de la Val, i. 172. 
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1673. “ They (the Surat people) have not 

only the Cair-yarn made of the Gocoe for 
cordage, but good Flax and Hemp.” — Fryer. 
121 . 

c. 1690. ‘‘Externusnucis cortex putanien 
ambiens, quum exsiccatus, et stupae similis 
.... dicitur . . . Malabarice Cairo, quod 
nomen ubique usurpatur ubi lingua Portu- 
gallica est in usu. . . .” — Eumphius, i. 7. 

1727. “Of the Hind of the Nut they 
make Cayar, which are the Fibres of the 
Cask that environs the Nut spun fit to 
make Cordage and Cables for Shipping.” — 
A. Ham. i. 296. 

Coja, s. EQ-rB, Khojahiox KhwdjaTiy 
£1 respectful title applied to yarious 
classes : as in India especially to 
eunuchs; in Persia to wealthy mer- 
chants; in Turkestan to persons of 
sacred families. 

c. 1343. “ The chief mosque (at Kaulam) 
is admirable ; it was built by the mer- 
chant Khojah Muhaddhab .” — Ihn Batuta^ 
iv. 100. 

1786. “ I also beg to acquaint you I sent 

for Ketafit Ali Kh^n, the Cojah, who has 
the charge of (the women of Oude Zenanah) 
who informs me it is well grounded that 
they have sold everything they had, even 
the clothes from their backs, and now have 
no means tq subsist.” — Capt. Jaques in 
Articles of Charge^ <&c., Bur^e,jii, 27. 

1838. “About a century back Khan 
Khojah, a Mohamedan ruler of Kashghar 
and Yarkand, eminent for his sanctity, 
having been driven from his dominions by 
the Chinese, took shelter in Badakhshan.” — 
Wood's OxuSi ed. 1872, p. 161. 

Goleroon, n.p. The chief mouth, or 
delta-branch, of the Kaveri Eiver (see 
Cawoery), It is a Portuguese corrup- 
tion of the proper name Mam, vulg. 
Kolladam. This name, from Tamil 
K6ly ‘to receive,’ and idam, ‘place,’ 
perhaps answers to the fact of this 
channel having been originally an 
escape formed at the construction of 
the great Tanjore irrigation works in 
the 11th century. In full flood the 
Coleroon is now, in places, nearly a 
mile wide, whilst the original stream 
of the Kaveri disappears before reach- 
ing the sea. Besides the etymology 
and the tradition, the absence of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s 
Tables is {quantum valeat) an indication 
of its modern origin. 

As the sudden rise of floods in the 
rivers of the Coromandel coast often 
causes fatal accidents, there seems a 
curious popular tendency to connect 
the names of the rivers with this fact. 
Thus Kdllidam, with the meaning 


that has been explained, has been 
commonly made into Kollidam, “ Kill- 
ing-place.’ Thus also the two rivers 
Pennar are popularly connected with 
pinamf ‘ corpse.’ 

Fra Paolino gives the name as pro- 
perly Coldrrit, and as meaning ‘ the 
Fiver of Wild Boars.’ But his ety- 
mologies are often as wild as the sup- 
posed Boars. 

1553. Be Barros writes Coloran, and 
speaks of it as a place {hogar) on the coast, 
not as a river. — Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1672. “ From Trangebar one passes by 

Trinilivaas to Colderon ; here a Sandbank 
stretches into the sea which is very 
dangerous.” — Baldaeus, 150. (He does not 
speak of it as a River either. ) 

c. 1760. “. . . the same river being written 
Collarum, byM. la Croze, and Collodham by 
Mr. Ziegenbalg.” — Gh'ose, i. 281. 

1780. “ About 3 leagues north from the 

river Triminious (?) is that of Coloran. Mr. 
Michelson calls this river Daixccotta," — 
Dunn, H. Directory, 138. 

The same book has “ Coloran or Colde- 
roon,” ih. 

1785. “Sundah Saheb having thrown 
some of his wretched infantry into a temple, 
fortified according to the Indian method, 
upon the river Kaldaron, Mr. Clive knew 
the»e was no danger in investing it.” — 
CarraccioWs Life of Clive, i. 20. 

Collector, s. The chief adminis- 
trative official of an Indian Zillah or 
District. The special duty of the 
office is, as the name intimates, the 
Collection of Eevenue ; but in India 
generally, with the exception of 
Bengal Prox3er, the Collector, also 
holding controlling magisterial powers, 
has been a small pro -consul, or kind 
of prifet. This is, however, much 
modified of late years by the greater 
definition of powers, and subdivision 
of duties everywhere. The title was 
originally no doubt a translation of 
talisllddr. It was introduced, with the 
office, under Warren Hastings, but 
the GoUeotor’s duties were not formally 
settled till 1793, when these aiDpoint- 
ments were reserved to members of 
the covenanted Civil Service. 

1772. “ The Company having deter- 
mined to stand forth as detoan, the Super- 
visors should now be designated Collec- 
tors.” — Keg. of 14th May, 1772. 

1773. “Do not laugh at the formality 
vdth which we have made a law to change 

I their name from super visoi*s to collectors. 
You know full well how much the world’s 
opinion isgovernedby names. ” — W. Hastings 
to Josias Dupre in Gleig, i. 267. 
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1785. “The numerous Collectors with 
their assistants had hitherto^ enjoyed very 
moderate allowances from their employers.” 
— Better in Colebrooke's Life, p. 16. 

1838. “ As soon as three or four of them 

get together they speak about nothing but 
‘employment’ and ‘promotion’ . . . and 
if left to themselves, they sit and conju- 
gate the verb ‘to collect’ : ‘ I am a Collec- 
tor — He was a Collector — e shall be Col- 
lectors — ^You ought to be a Collector — ^They 
would have been Collectors.” — Letters from 
Madras, 146. 

1848. “Yet she could not bring herself 
to suppose that the little grateful gentle 
governess would dare to look up to such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector of 
Boggleywallah.” — Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 
ch. iv. 

1871. “There is no doubt a decay of 
discretionary administration throughout 
India. ... it may be taken for granted 
that in earlier days Collectors and Commis- 
sioners changed their niles far oftener than 
does the Legislature at present.” — Maine, 
Village Communities, 214. 

1876. “These ‘distinguished visitors* 
are becoming a frightful nuisance; they 
think that Collectors and Judges have 
nothing to do but to act as their guides, and 
that Indian of&cials have so little work, and 
suffer so much from ennui, that even ordi- 
nary thanks for hospitality are unneces- 
sary ; they take it all as their right. ”^Ext. 
of B, Letter from India. 

College-Pheasant. An absurd 
enough corruption of Jcdlij; the name 
in the Himalaya about Simla and 
Mussooree for the birds of the genus 
Oallojphasis of Hodgson, intermediate 
between the Pheasants and the Jimgle- 
fowls. ‘ ‘ The group is composed of at 
least three species, two being found 
in the Himalayas, and one in Assam, 
Chittagong and Arakan ” {Jerdon). 

CoUery, Gallery, &o., s. Properly 
Bengali hhdldfi, a salt-pan, or place 
for making salt. 

1768. . . the Collector-general be 

desired to obtain as exact an account as he 
possibly can, of the number of coUeries in 
the Calcutta purgunnehs.”— In CarraccioWs 
L. of Clive, iv. 112. 


Collery, n.p. The name give: 
to a non- Aryan race inhabiting paa 
of the country east of Madura. Tam 
Tcallar, ‘ thieves.* They are called i 
Nelson’s \Madura,^ Kalians; Kalla 
being the singular, Kallar plural. 

1763. “The Polygar Tondiman . . . 
likewise sent 3000 CoUeries ; these are 
people who, under several petty chiefs, h 
habit the woods between Tricbinopoly an 
Lape Comorin ; their name in their ow 


language signifies Thieves, and justly de- 
scribes their general character.” — Orme, i, 
208. 

c. 1785. “ CoUeries, inhabitants of the 

woods under the Government of the Tondi- 
man.** — Car. Life of Clive, iv. 561, 

1790. “The country of the CoUeries 
. . . extends from the sea coast to the con- 
fines of Madura, in a range of sixty miles 
by fifty-five.” — Calc. Monthly Register or 
India Repository, i, 7. 

Collery-Horn. s. This is a long 
brass horn of hideous sound, which is 
often used at native funerals in the 
Peninsula, and has come to be caUed, 
absurdly enough, Cholera-horn I 

1879. . an early start being neces- 

sary, a happy thought struck the Chief 
Commissioner, to have the Amildar’s Cho- 
lera-horn men out at that hour to sound 
the reveille, making the round of the 
camp.” — Madras Mail, Oct. 7th. 

Collery- Stick, S. This is a kind of 
throwing-stick or boomerang used by 
the CoUeries. 

1801. “ It was he also who first taught 

me to throw the spear, and hurl the Collery- 
stick, a weapon scarcely known elsewhere, 
but in a skilful hand capable of being thrown 
to a certainty to any distance within 100 
yards,” — Welshes Reminiscences, i. 130. 

Nelson calls these weapons “ Vallari 
Thadisi^) or boomerangs.” — Madura, Pt. ii. 
44. See also Sir Walter Elliot in J, of the 
Ethnol. Soc., N. S., i. 112-113. 

Colombo, n.p. Properly Kolumbu, 
the modern capital of Ceylon, but a 
place of considerable antiqiuty. The 
derivation is very uncertam; some 
suppose it to be connected with the ad- 
joining river, Ah^am-ganga. The name 
Golumbum, used in several medieval 
narratives, belongs not to this place 
but to Kaulam ; vide Quilon. 

c. 1346. ‘‘We started for the city of 
Ealanhu, one of the finest and largest 
cities of the island of Serendib. It is the 
residence of the Wazir Lord of the Sea 
{ffdkim-al-Bahr), Jalasti, who has with him 
about 500 Habshis.” — Ibn Batata, iv. 185. 

1517. “ The next day was Thursday in 

Passion Week; and they, well remembering 
this, and inspired with valour, said to the 
King that in fighting the Moors they would 
be insensible to death, which they greatly 
desired rather than be slaves to the Moors. 
. . . There were not 40 men in all, whole 
and sound for battle. And one brave man 
made a cross on the tip of a cane, which he 
set in front for standard, saying that God 
was his Captain, and that was his Plag, 
under which they should march deliberately 
against Columho, where the Moor was with 
hijs forces.” — Correa ii. 521. 
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1553. “ The King, Bon Manuel, because 

... he knew . . . that the King of Co- 
lumbo, who was the true Lord of the Cin- 
namon, desired to possess our peace and 
friendship, wrote to the said^ Affonso 
d'Alboquerque, who was in the island in 
person, that if he deemed well, he should 
establish afortress in the harbour of Columho, 
so as to make sure the offers of the King.” 
— Barrosy Dec. III. liv. ii, cap. 2. 

Columbo B;00t (or Cdlumba root), is 
stated by Milburn (^1813) to be a staple 
export fromMozambique, being in great 
esteem as a remedy for dysentery, &c. 
It is tTateorhiza palmata, LUers; and 
tbe name B^alumh is of E. African 
origin (see Hanhiiry a7id Fluchiger, 
23). The following quotation is in 
error as to the name. 

c. 1779. “Radix Colombo . . . derives 
its name from the town of Columbo, from 
whence it is sent with the ships to Europe (?) ; 
but it is well known that this root is neither 
found near Columbo, nor upon the whole 
island of Ceylon. . . — Thunhergy TrarelSy 

iv. 185. 

Goiuar, n.p. This name (Ar. a?- 
Kumdr), which appears often in the 
older Arab geographers, has been the 
subject of much confusion among 
modem commentators, and probably 
also among the Arabs themselves; 
some of the former (e.y. the late M. 
Eeinaud) confounding it with C. 
Comorin, others with Karorup (or As- 
sam). The various indications, e.^. that 
it was on the continent, and facing the 
direction of Arabia, Le. the west ; that 
it produced most valuable aloes- wood ; 
that it lay a day’s voyage, or three 
days’ voyage, west of Sanf or Champa 
(q.v.), and &om ten* days to twenty 
days’ sailfromZabaj (or Java), together 
with the name, identif^^; it with Cambqfa, 
or Khmer as the native name is (see 
Keinaud, Eelation des Arabes, i, 97, 
ii. 48, 49 ; Gildemeister, 156 seqq, ; Ibn 
Batuta, iv. 240 ; Abulfeda ; Cathay 
and the Way Thither, 519, 569). _ 

Even the sagacious De Orta is mis- 
led by the Arabs, and confounds al- 
comari with a product of Cape Comorin 
(see Colloquios, f. 1202?). 

Comaty, s. Telug. and Canar. 
homati, ‘ a trader.’ This is a term 
used chiefly in the north of the Madras 
Presidency, and corresponding to 
Chetty, q.v. 

1627. The next Tribe is there termed 
Committy, and these are generally the 
Merchants of the Place who by themselves 


or their servants, travell into the Countrey, 
gathering up Callicoes from the weavers, 
and other commodities, which they sell againe 
in greater parcels.” — Eurchas, Pilgrimage, 
997. See also quotation under Chuckler. 

Combaconnm, n.p., written jKwmpa- 
Tconam. Pormerly the seat of the 
Chola dynasty. Col. BranflU. gives, as 
the usual derivation, Skt. Kumbha- 
Teona, * brim of a water-pot ; ’ and this 
form is given in Williams’s Skt. Diet, 
as ‘ name of a town.’ The fact that an 
idol in the Saiva temple at Combaco- 
nam is called Kumhhesvaran (‘Lord 
of the water-pot’) may possibly be a 
justification of this etymology. But 
see general remarks on S. Indian 
names in the Introduction. 

Comboy, S. A sort of skirt or kilt 
of white calico, worn by Singhalese of 
both sexes, much in the same way as 
the Malay sarong, The^ derivation 
which Sir E. Tennent gives of the 
word is quite inadmissible. He finds 
that a Chinese author describes the 
people of Ceylon as wearing a cloth 
made of Jcoo-joei, i,e, of cotton ; and he 
assumes therefore that those people 
call their own dress by a Chinese name 
for cotton ! 

The word, however, is not real Sin- 
ghalese; and we can have no doubt 
that it is the proper name Cambay 
(q.v.). Banos de Cabayaare mentioned 
early as used in Ceylon [Castanheda, 
ii. 78). In fact, since writing the 
preceding words, we find in the Govern- 
ment List of Native Words (Ceylon, 
1869), that the form used in the Island 
is actually Kambaya- 

A picture of the dress is given by 
Tennent {^Ceylon, i. 612). It is now 
usually of white, but in mourning 
black is worn. 

1726. In list of cloths purchased at 
Porto Novo are “ Cambay en.’^— See Valen^ 
tijn, Chorom. 10. 

Commercolly, n.p. A small but 
well-known town of Lower Bengal in 
the Nadiya District; properly KwTwar- 
IchdU. 

Commercolly Eeathers. See Ad- 
jutant. 

Commissioner, s. In the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies this is^ a 

S ade in the ordinary administrative 
erarchy; it does not exist in Madras, 
The Commissioner is over a Division 
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embracing several Districts or Zillabs, 
and stands betTveen tlie Collectors and 
Magistrates of tliese Districts on tbe 
one side, and tke Revenue Board (if 
tkere is one) and tbe Local Groveim- 
ment on tbe otber. In tlie Regulation 
Provinces lie is al'ways a member of 
tlie Covenanted Civil Service ; in Non- 
regulation Provinces^ lie may be^ a 
military of&cer ; and in these the Dis- 
trict officers immediately under him 
are termed ‘ Deputy Commissioners.* 

Commissioner, Chief. A high offi- 
cial, governing a province inferior to 
a Lieutenant-governorship, in direct 
subordination to the Governor GenerM 
in Council. Thus the Punjab till 1859 
•was xmder a Chief Commissioner; as 
was Oudhtill 1877 (and indeed, though 
the offices are united, the Lieut- 
Governor of the N.W. Provinces st^ 
holds also the title of Chief Oo mmi s- 
sioner of Oudh). The Central Provinces, 
Assam, and British Burma are other 
examples of Provinces under Chief 
Commissioners. 

Comorin, Cape, n.p. The extreme 
southern point of the Peninsula of 
India ; a name of great antiquity. No 
doubt Wilson’s ex^anation is perfectly 
correct; and the quotation from the 
Periplus corroborates it. He says: 
^^Kumarl ... a young girl, a princess ; 
a name of the goddess Durga, to whom 
a temple dedicated at the extremity of 
the Peninsula has long given to the 
adjacent cape and coast the name of 
Kumdrli corrupted to Comorin ...” 
Tne Tamil pronunciation is Kumari, ' 

c. 80-90. “Another place follows called 
Ko/iop, at which place is * *) and a port 
and here those who wish to consecrate the 
remainder of their life come and bathe, and 
there remain in celibacy. The same do 
women likewise. Por it is related that the 
goddess there tarried a while and bathed.” — 
Periplus, in Miiller’s Geog, Gr. Min, i. 
300. 

C. loO. Kowapta ttKpo*' /cal rroAis.” — Ptol. 
1298. ^ “ Comari is a country belonging 
to^ India, and there you can see some- 
thing of the North Star, which we had not 
been able to see from the Lesser Java thus 
far.”— Polo, Bk. III. ch. 23. 

c, 1330. “ The country called Ma’bar is 

said to commence at the Cape Kumhari, a 
name applied both to a town and a moun- 
tain.” — Abulfcda, in Gildemeister, 185. 


* Tht're is liere a douhtful reading. Tlie next 
j»aragraph shows that tlie word shoiUd he Koftapel. 


1572. 

“ Ves corre a costa celebre Indiana 

Para o Sul ate o cabo Comori 

Ja chamado Cori, que Taprobana 

(Que ora he Ceilao) de fronts tern de 

si.” CamoeSjK, 107. 

Here Camoes identifies the ancient Kwpv 
or KwAty with • Comorin. These are in 
Ptolemy distinct, and his Fory appears to 
be the point of the Island of RSmesvaram 
from which the passage to Ceylon was 
shortest. This, as Kolis, appears in various 
forms in other geographers as^ the extreme 
seaward point of India, and in the geogra- 
phical poem of Dionysius it is described 
as towering to a stupendous height above 
the waves. Mela regards CoUs as the 
turning point of the Indian coast, and 
even in Ptolemy’s Tables his Kory is fur- 
ther south than Komaria, and is the point 
of departure from which he discusses 
distances to the further East (see Ptolemy, 
Bk. I. capp. 13 and lA ; also see Bishop 
Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar, Introd, p. 103). 
It is thus intelligible how comparative 
geographers of the 16th century identified 
Kory with C. Comorin. 

In 1864 the la.te venerated Bishop Cotton 
visited C, Comorin in company with two of 
his clergy (now both missionary bishops). 
He said that having bathed at Hardwar, 
one of the most northerly of Hindu sacred 
places, he should like to bathe at this, the 
most southerly. Each of the chaplains took 
one of the bishop’s hands as they entered 
the surf, which was heavy ; so heavy that 
his right-hand aid was torn from him, and 
had not the other been able to hold fast. 
Bishop Cotton could hardly have escaped,* 
1817. 

. Lightly latticed in 
With odoriferous woods of Comorin.” 

Lalla Rookh, Mokanna, 
This probably is derived from D’Herbe- 
lot, and involves a confusion often made 
between Comorin and Oomar (q. v.) — ^the 
land of aloes-wood. 

Comotay, or Comaty, n.p. This 
name appears prominently in some of 
the old maps of Bengal, e.g,, that em- 
braced in the Magni MogoUs Imperium 
of Blaeu’s great Atlas (1645-1650). 
It represents Kamata, a state, and 
Kdmatapur, a city, of which most 
extensive remains exist in the terri- 
tory of Koch Bihar in Eastern Bengal 
(see Cooeh. Behar). These are de- 
scribed by Dr. Erancis Buchanan, in 
the hook published by Montgomery 
Martin under the name of Eastern' 
India (vol. iii. pp. 426 seqq.). The city 
stood on the west bank of the R. 
Darla, which formed the defence on the 
east side, about 5 miles in extent. The 
whole circumference of the enclosure 

I had this from one of the party, my respected 
friend Bishop Caldwell.— H. Y . 
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is estimated by Buchanan at 19 miles, 
the remainder being formed by a ram- 
part which was (c. 1809) in general 
about 130 feet in width at the base, 
and from 20 to 30 feet in perpendicular 
height.” 

1553. “Within the limits in which we 
comprehend the kingdom of Bengala are 
those kingdoms subject to it . . . lower 
down towards the sea the kingdom of 
Comotaij.” — Barr os, IV. ix. 1. 

1873. “During the 15th century, the 
tract north of Bangpiir was in the hands of 
the Ed>jahs of Xamata. . . . Xamata was 
invaded, about 1498 a.d., by Husain Sh^h,” 
— Blochmann, in J, As. Soc. Bengal, xlii., 
pt. i. 240. 

Competition- wallah, s. A hybrid 
of English and Hindustani, applied in 
modern Anglo-Indian colloquial to 
members of the Civil Service who have 
entered it by the competitive system 
first introduced in 1856. The phrase 
was probably the invention of one 
of the older or Haileybury members 
of the same service. These latter, 
whose nominations were due to inte- 
rest, and who were bound together by 
the intimacies and esprit de corps of 
a common college, looked with some 
disfavour upon the children of Inno- 
vation. The name was readily taken 
up in India, but its familiarity in 
England is probably due in great part 
to the “Letters of a Competition- 
wala,” written by one who had no real 
claim to the title, hir, Gr. 0, Trevelyan, 
now M.P. for Hawick Burghs, the able 
Irish Secretary, and author of the excel- 
lent Life of his uncle. Lord Macaulay. 

The second portion of the word, 
wdld, is properly a Hindi adjectival 
affix, corresponding in a general way 
to the Latin -arius. Its usual employ- 
ment as affix to a substantive makes it 
frequently denote ‘ ‘ agent, doer, keeper, 
man, inhabitant, master, lord, possessor, 
owner,” as Shakespear vainly tries to 
define it, and as in Anglo-Indian 
usage is popularly assumed to be its 
meaning. But this kind of denotation 
is incidental ; there is no real limita- 
tion to such meaning. This is demon- 
strable from such usual phrases as 
Kabul-wdld gliord, ‘ the Kabulian 
horse,’ and from the common form of 
village nomenclature in the Panj ab, e.g. 
Mlr-Khdn-wdld, Ganda - Singh - ludld, 
and so forth, implying the village 
established by Mir-Xhan or Granda- 
Singh. In the three immediately fol- 


lowing quotations, the second and 
third exhibit a strictly idiomatic use of 
wdld, the first an incorrect EngUsli 
use of it. 

1785. 

“ Tho’ then the Bostonians made snob a. 
fuss, 

Their examiDle ought not to be followed 
by us. 

But I wish that a band of good Patriot- 
wallahs . . — In Seton-ICarr,li. 93. 

,, In this year Tippoo Sahib addresses 
a rude letter to the Nawab of Shanfir (or 
Savanur) as “The Shahnoorwalah.” — 
Select Letters of Ttppoo, 184. 

1863. “‘No, I’m a Suffolk- walla.’” — 
Odkjield, i. 6(). 

1864. “ The stories against the Competi- 
tion-wallahs, which are told and fondly 
believed by the Haileybury men, are all 
more or less founded on the want of savoir 
faire. A collection of these stories would 
be a curious proof of the credulity of the 
human mind on a question of class against 
dass.” — Trevelyan, p. 9. 

1867. “From a deficiency of civil ser- 
vants .... it became necessary to seek 
reinforcements, not alone from Haileybury, 

. . . but from new recruiting fields whence 
volunteers might be obtained .... under 
the pressure of necessity, such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Elliot, having been nominated 
as a candidate by Campbell Marjoribanks, 
was the first of the since celebi’ated list of 
Competition-wallahs.” — Biog. Notice pre- 
fixed to vol.*i. of Loivson’s Ld. of Elliotts 
Historians of India, j). xxviii. 

The exceptional arrangement alluded to 
in the preceding quotation was authorised 
by 7 Geo. lY. cap. 56. But it did not in- 
volve competition ; it only authorised a 
system by which writerships could be given 
to young men who had not been at Hailey- 
bury College, on theii* passing certain test 
examinations, and they were ranked ac- 
cording to their merit in jjassing such ex- 
aminations, but below the writers who had 
left Haileybury at the preceding half-yearly 
examination. The first examination under 
this system was held 29th March, 1827, and 
Sir H. M. Elliot headed the list. The 
system continued in force for five years, the 
last examination being held in April, 1832. 
In all 83 civilians were nominated in this 
way, and, among ^veil-known names, the list 
included H. Torrens, Sir H. B. Harington, 
Sir E-. Montgomery, Sir J. Cracroft Wil- 
son, Sir T. Pycroft, W. Tayler, the Hon. 
E. Drummond. 

1878. “The Competition-Wallah, at 
home on leave or retirement, dins perpetu- 
ally into our ears the greatness of India. 
.... We are asked to feel awestruck and 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has 
66 millions of inhabitants. We are invited 
to experience an awful thrill of sublimity 
when we learn that the area of Madras far 
exceeds that of the United Kingdom.” — 
Sat. Rev., June 15, p. 750. 
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Compouiidl, s. The enclosed ground, 
whetlier garden or waste, wMcIl sur- 
rounds an Anglo-Indian house. Y ari- 
ous deriyations have been suggested 
for this word, but its history is very 
obscure. The following are the prin- 
cipal suggestions that have been 
made : — * 

(a.) That it is a corruption of some 
supposed Portuguese word. 
(&.) That it is a corruption of the 
Prench camjpagne, 

(c.) That it is a corruption of the 
Malay word ham'pung, as 
first (we believe) indicated 
by Mr, John Crawfurd. 

(a.) The Portuguese origin is as- 
sumed by Bishop Heber in passages 
quoted below. In one he derives it 
from, ^camjpana (for which, in modem 
Portuguese at least, we should read 
cmwpanhoC) ; but campanha is not used 
in such a sense. It seems to be used 
only for ‘a campaign,’ or for the 
Poman Campagna. In the other 
passage he derives it from campao (sic), 
but there is no such word. 

It is also alleged by Sir Emerson 
Tennent [infra), who suggests cam- 
pinho; but this, meaning a ‘small 
plain,’ is not used for compound. 
Neither is the latter word nor any 
word suggestive of it, used among 
the Indo-Portuguese. 

In the early Portuguese histories 
of India (e.^. Gastanheda, iii, 436, 
442; vi. 3) the words used for what 
we term compound, are jardim, patio, 
horta. An examination of all the 
passages of the Indo-Portuguese Bible 
where the word might be expected to 
occur, affords only horta. 

There is a use of campo by the 
Italian Capuchin P, Yincenzo Maria 
(Poma, 1672), which we thought at 
first to be analogous : ‘ ‘ Gionti alia 
porta della citta (Meppo) . . . arrivati 
al Campo de’ Frances!; done e la 
Eogana” . . . (p, 475), We find also 


* On the origin of this word for a long tim 
different opinions were held hy my lamente 
mend Burnell and hy me. And when we printed 
few specimens in the Indian Antiquary, our dii 
ferent arguments w'ere given in brief (see I. A., J uli 
18T9, pp. 202, 203). But at a later date he wa 
much disposed to come round to the other viev 
insomuch that in a letter of Sept. 21, 1881 h 
^ys : “ Ccmjmmd can, I think, after all, be Mala 
Kampong ; take these lines from a Malay poem 
the lines which I have transcribed o 
the foUowing page. I have therefore had no scrap' 
m giving the same unity to this article that Im 
unbroken in. almost all other cases.— H. Y. 


in Eauwolff’s Travels (c. 1573), as 
published in English by the famous 
John Eay: “Each of these nations 
(at Aleppo) have their peculiar Champ 
to themselves, commonly named after 
the Master that built it” . . . and 
again : ‘ ‘ When . . . the Turhs have 
washed and cleansed themselves, they 
go into their Chappells, which are in 
the Middle of their great Gamps or 
Carvatschars ”... (p. 84 and p. 259 of 
Bay’s 2nd edition). This use of 
Campo, and Champ, has a curious kind 
of analogy to compound, but it is pro- 
bably only the translation of Maiddn 
or some such Oriental word. 

(6.) As regards campagne, which 
once commended itself as probable, it 
must be observed that nothing like 
the required sense is found among the 
seven or eight classes of meaning as- 
signed to the word in Littre. 

The word campo again in the Portu- 
guese of the 16th century seems to 
mean always, or nearly always, a 
camp. We have found only one in- 
stance in those writers of its use with 
a meaning in the least suggestive of 
compound, but in this its real meaning 
is ‘site’: “queymou a oidade toda 
ate nao ficar mais que ho campo em 
que estevera.” (They burned the 
whole city till nothing remained but 
the site on which it stood, Castanheda, 
vi. 130). There is a special use of campo 
by the Portuguese in the Further Bast, 
alluded to in the quotation from Palle- 
goix’s ‘Siam,’ but that we shall see 
to be only a representation of the 
Malay Kampung, W e shall come back 
upon it. 

(c.) The objection raised to Tcampung 
as the origin of compound is cMefiy 
that the former word is not so used in 
Java by either Dutch or natives, and 
the author of ‘ Max Havelaar ’ ex- 
presses doubt if compound is a Malay 
or Javanese word at all (pp. 360-361). 
Erf is the usual word among the Dutch. 
In Java Tcampung seems to be used 
only for a native village, or for 
a particular ward or quarter of a 
town. 

But it is impossible to doubt that 
among the English in our Malay 
settlements compoTUid is used in this 
sense in speaking English, and Tcam- 
pung in speaking Malay. Kampmig is 
^so used by the Malays themselves, 
in our settlements, in this sense. All 
the modern dictionaries that we have 
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consulted give tins sense among others. 
The old Dictionarium Malaico-^Latiyium 
of David Haex (Eomae, 1631) is a 
little vague : 

‘‘ Campon, coniunctio, vel conuen- 
tus. Hinc vioiniae et parua loca, 
cam-pon etiam appellantur.” 

Crawfurd (1852) : “ Kampnng . . . 
an enclosure, a space fenced in; a 
village ; a q[uarter or subdivision of a 
town.” 

Favre (1876) : “Maison avec un 
terrain qui Tentoure.” 

Pijnappel (1875), Maleisch-Hollan’- 
disch JFoordenboeJc : *‘Kampoeng-^ 
Omheind Erf, Wijk, Buurt, Kamp,” 
i.e, “ Ground hedged round, village, 
hamlet, campP 

And also, let it be noted, the dava- 
nese Diet, of P, Pansz {Ja'oaanach’- 
Nederlandsch Woordenboek^ Samarang, 
1876): “ Kampoeng — Omheind erf 
van Woningen; wijk die onder een 
hoofd staat,” i.e. Enclosed ground 
of dwellings ; village which is under 
one Headman.” 

Marre, in his Kata--Kata Malaym 
(Paris, 1875), gives the following ex- 
panded definition : ‘ ‘ Village palissade, 
ou, dans une ville, quartier separe et 
gen^ralement clos, occupy par des gens 
de m^me nation, Malays, Siamois, 
Chinois, Bouguis, &o. Cemotsignifie 
proprement un enclos, une enceinte, 
et par extension quartier clos, fau- 
bourg, ou village palissade. Le mot 
Kampong designe parfois aussi une 
maison d’une certaine importance avec 
le terrain clos qui en d4pend, et qui 
I’entoure” (p. 95). 

We take Marsden last {Malay Dic- 
tionary, 1812) because he gives an 
illustration: “Kampong, an en- 
closure, a place surrounded with a 
paling ; a fenced or fortified village ; 
a_ quarter, district, or suburb of a 
city ; a collection of buildings. Mem- 
b'Aat [to make] rumah [house] serta 
dangan [together with] kampong-7i?a 
[oomj)ound thereof], to erect a house 
with its enclosure . . . Ber-Kampong, 
to assemble, come together ; mengam- 
pong, to collect, to bring together.” The 
Eeverse Dictionary gives: “ Taed, 
alaman, Kampong.” 

In a Malay poem given in the 
Journal of the Ind. Archipelago, vol. i. 
p. 44, we have these words : — 

“ TrUsldh Tea kampong s'oremge Sauddgar.’^ 

Passed to the kampoT^g of a Merchant.”] 


and 

“ Titdh bdgindd rajd sultdni 
Kampong hidpd gardngun inV* 
[“Thus said the Prince, the Baja 
Sultani, 

Whose kampong may this be?”] 

These explanations and illustrations 
render it almost unnecessary to add in 
corroboration that a friend who held 
oj6B.ee in the Straits for twenty years 
assures us that the word kampung is 
habitually used, in the Malay there 
spoken, as the equivalent of the Indian 
compound. If this was the case 150 
years ago in the English settlements 
at Bencoolen and elsewhere (and we 
know from Marsden that it wae so 
100 years ago), it does not matter 
whether such a use of kampung was 
correct or not, compound will have 
been a natural English corruption of 
it.* 

It is not di£fi.cult to suppose that the 
word, if its use originated in our 
Malay factories and settlements, 
should have spread to the continental 
Presidencies, and so over India. 

Our factories in the Archipelago 
were older than any of our settlements 
in ^ India Proper. The factors and 
writers were frequently moved about, 
and it is conceivable that a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use does express the idea satis- 
factorily) should have found ready 
acceptance. In fact the word, from 
like causes, has spread to the ports of 
China and to the missionary and mer- 
cantile stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Madagascar. 

But it may be observed that it is 
possible that the word kampung was it- 
self originally a corruption of the Port. 
campo, taking the meaning first of 
camp, and thence of an enclosed area, or 
rather that in some less definable way 
the two words reacted on each other. 
The Chinese quarter at Batavia — 
Kampong Tzina — ^is commonly called 
in Dutch ^het Chinesche Kamp’ or 
* het Kamp d&r OhinezenJ^ Kampung 
was used at Portuguese Malacca in 
this way at least 270 years ago, as the 
quotation from Godinho de Eredia 
shows. We have found no Anglo - 

* Mr. E. C. Baber, wliol lately spent some tima 
in our Malay settlements on his way from China, 
tells me that the frequency with which he heard. 
kampung applied to the ‘compound,’ convinced 
him of this etymology, which he had before doubted 
greatly. — 'H.. Y. 
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Indian example of the word compound 
prior to 1772; but the example of that 
year shows that the word had general 
cliff usion by that time. In a quotation 
from Dampier under Cot, where corn- 
pound would come in naturally, if in 
use, he says ‘ yard*^ 

1613. (At Malacca). “And this settle- 
ment is divided into 2 parishes, S. Thom4 
and S. Stephen, and that part of S. Thom^ 
called Campon Ghelim extends from_ the 
shore of the Jaos bazar to N. W., terminat- 
ing at the Stone Bastion ; and in this dwell 

the Chelis of Coromandel And the 

ether part of S. Stephen’s, called Campon 
China^ extends from the said shore of the 
Jaos Bazar, and mouth of the river to the 
N.E., . . . and in this part, called Campon 
Chinaf dwell the Chincheos . . . and foreign 
traders, and native fishermen.” — Godinho 
de jErediaf f. 6. 

In the xjlans given by this writer we find 
different parts of the city marked accord- 
ingly, as Campon Chelim, Campon China^ 
Campon Bendara (the quarter where the 
native magistrate, the Bendara, (q.v.) lived. 
See also Chelin. 

1772. “ Yard (before or behind a house), 
Aungdun. Commonly called a Compound.” 
—■Vocabulary in JSadlafs Grammar^ 129. 
(See under Moors). 

1781. 

“ In common usage here a chit 
Serves for our business or our wit. 

BankshaVs a place to lodge our ropes, 

And IVIango orchards all are Topes, 

Godotm usurps the ware-house place, 
Compound denotes each walled space. 

To Bufterkhanna, Ottor^ Tanks, 

The English language owes no thanks ; 

Since Oifice, Essence, Fish-pond shew 
We need not words so harsh and new. 

Much more I could such words expose, 

But Ghauts and JDawks the fist shall close ; 
Which in plain English is no more 
Than Wharf and Post expressed before.” 

India Gazette, March 3rd. 

,, “. . . . will be sold by Public 

Auction .... all that Brick IDwelling- 
house, Godowns, and Compound...” — Ib^, 
April 21st, 

1788. “Compound — The court-yard be- 
longing to a house. A corrupt word.” — 
The Indian Vocabulary, London, Stockdale. 

1793. “ To be sold by Public Outcry . . . 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound,” 
etc, — Bombay Conner, Nov. 2. 

1810. “ The houses (at Madras) are 
usually surrounded by a field or compound, 
with a few trees or shrubs, but it is with 
incredible pains that flowers or fruit are 
raised.” — Maria Graham, 124. 

n “ When I entered the great gates, 
and looked around for my palankeen .... 
and when I beheld the beauty and extent of 
the compound , , . . I thought that I was 
no longer in the world that I had left in the 
East.’ — An Account of Bengal, and of a 


Visit to Government House (at Calcutta) by 
Ibrahim the son of Oandu the Merchamt, ibid. 

L 198. This is a Mal^ narrative trans- 
ed by Dr. Leyden. Very probably th® 
word rendered compound was kampung, but 
that cannot be ascertained. 

1811. “ Major Yule’s attack was equally 

spirited, but after routing the enemy’s force 
at Campong Malayo, and killing many of 
them, he found the bridge on fire, and was 
unable to penetrate further.” — Bir JS. Auch^ 
muty's Report of the Capture of Fort Cor- 
nells. 

c. 1817. “When they got into the com- 
pound, they saw all the ladies and gentle- 
men in the verandah waiting.” — Mrs. Sher- 
wood's Stoines, ed. 1863, p. 6. 

1824. “He then proceeded to the rear 
compound of the house, returned, and said, 

* It is a tiger, sir. ’ ” — Seely, Wonders of 
Mlora, ch. i. 

,, “ . . . The large and handsome 

edifices of Garden Beach, each standing by 
itself in a little woody lawn (a * compound ’ 
they call it here, by an easy corruption from 
the Portuguese word cam'pana . . . .)” — 
Hcber, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1860. “ Even amongst the English, the 

number of Portuguese terms in daily use is 
remarkable. The grounds attached to a 
house are its ‘compound,’ campinho." — 
Fmerson Tennent, ii. 70. 

We have found this word singularly 
transformed, in a passage extracted from a 
modern novel : 

1877. “When the Kebellion broke out 
at other stations in India, I left our own 
compost.” — Sat: Review, Feb. 3, p. 148. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ! 

Compradore, Compodore, &c., s. 
Port, comprador, ‘purchaser,’ from 
comprar, ‘ to purchase.’ This word was 
formerly m use in Bengal, where it is 
now quite obsolete; butitisperhaps still 
remembered in Madras, and it is com- 
mon in China. In Madras the compra- 
dore is (or was) a kind of house-steward, 
who keeps the household accounts, and 
purchases necessaries. In China he is 
much the same as a butler (q*v.). 

1533. “Antonio da Silva kept his own 
counsel about the (threat of) war, because 
during the delay caused by the exchange of 
messages, he was all the time buying and 
selling by means of his comprador es.” — 
Correa, iii. 562, 

1711. “Every Factory had formerly a 
Compradore, whose Business it was to buy 
in Provisions and other Necessarys. But 
the Hoppos have made them all such 
Enaves . . — Rocky er, 108. 

. 1754. “ Compidore. The oj8&ce of this 

servant is to go to market and bring home 
small things, such as fruit, &c.” — Ives, 50. 

1760-1810. “All river-pilots and ships’ 
Compradores must be registered at the 
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office of the Tmig-che at Macao .” — ^ EigM 
jRegulationSi from the Fankwae at Cantmi 
(1882), p. 28. 

1782. “ Le Comprador est celui qni 

fournit generalement tout ce dont on a 
besoin, excepts les objets de cargaison ; il 
y en a un pour chaque Nation : il appro- 
visionne la loge, et tient sous lui plusieurs 
commis charges de la fourniture des vais- 
seaux.” — Sonnerat (ed. 1782), ii. 236. 

1785. “ Compudour .... Sicca Us. 3.” 

— ^In Seton-Kai'^', i. 107 (Table of Wages). 

1810. ‘ ‘ The Compadore, or Kurz-hurdar^ 

or Butler-Konnah-Sircnr, are all designa- 
tions for the same individual, who acts as 
purveyor. . . . This servant may be con- 
sidered as appertaining to the order of 
sircars, of which he should possess all the 
cunning.” — Williamson, V, M. i. 270. 

See Sircar. The obsolete term Kurz- 
hurdar above represents Kharach-harddr 
in charge of (daily) expenditure. ” 

1840. “About 10 days ago .... the 
Chinese, having kidnapped our Compendor, 
parties were sent out to endeavour to re- 
cover him.” — Mem. Col. Mountain, 164. 

1876. “We speak chiefly of the educated 
classes, and not of ‘boys’ and compradores, 
who learn in a short time both to touch 
their caps, and wipe their noses in their 
masters’ pocket - handkerchiefs.” — G%1^, 
Chinese Sketches* 

1876. 

“ An’ Massa Coe feel velly sore 
An’ go an’ scold he compradore.” 

Leland, Pidgin English Sing^ 
Song, 26. 

1882. “ The most important Chinese 

within the Factory was the Compradore 
... all Chinese employed in any factory, 
whether as his own ‘pursers,’ or in the 
capacity of servants, cooks, or coolies, were 
the Compradore’ s own people.”— Fan- 
kwae, p. 53. 

Conbalingua, s. This word, which, 
we could not inter;^ret in a quotation 
under Brinjal, indicates evidently a 
large gourd, as these q^uotations from 
Yarthema and Eumphius show : 

1510. ‘ ‘ I saw another kind of fruit which 

resembled a pumpkin in colour, is two spans 
in length, and has more than three fingers 
of pulp .... and it is a very curious thing, 
and it is called Comolanga, and grows on 
the ground like melons.” — Varthema, 161. 

c. 1690. “In Indiae insulis quaedam 
quoque Cucurbitaeet Cucumerisreperiuntur 
species abEuropaeisdiversae . , . narumque 
nobilissima est Comolinga, quae maxima 
est species Indicarum cucurbit arum.” — 
M&rb* Amb* v. 395. 

Concan, n.p. Sansk. Konkana, in the 
Pauranic lists the name of a people ; 
Hind. Rwihan and Kokan, The low 
country of Western India between 
the Ghauts and the sea, extending, 


roughly speaking, from Goa northward 
to Guzerat. But the modern Oom- 
missionership, or Civil Division, em- 
braces also North Canara (south of 
Goa). In medieval writings we find 
frequently, by a common Asiatic 
fashion of coupling names, Eohan^ or 
Konkan-Tana ; Tana having been a 
chief place and port of Konkan. 

c. 70 A.D. The Cocondae of Pliny are 
perhaps the Konkanas. 

404. “ In the south are Ceylon (Lank^) 

. . . . Konkan . . . ” Qtc.—Brhat Sahhita, 
in J. jB. a. S., N. S. v. 83. 

c. 1300. “Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 
and Tdna; beyond them the country of 
Malib^r.” — Bashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 3335. “ When he heard of the Sultan’s 

death he fled to a Kafir prince called Bura- 
bra, who lived in the inaccessible mountains 
between Daulatabad and Kuka2i-ra?ia.” — 
Ibn Batuta, iii. 335. 

c. 1350. In the Portulano Mediceo in the 
Laurentian Library we have ‘ Cocixitana, 
and in the Catalan Map of 1375 Qo<Aniaya. 

1553. “ And as from the Ghauts {Gate) 

to the Sea, on the west of the Decan, all 
that strip is called Concan, so also from the 
Ghauts to the Sea, on the West of Canara 
(leaving out those forty and six leagues just 
^oken of, which are also part of this same 
Canara), that strip which extends to Cape 

Comorin ... is called Malabar. . . 

Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1726. “The kingdom of this Prince is 
commonly called Visiapoer, after its capital, 
.... but it is properly called Cunkan.” — 
VaUntijn, iv. {Suratte), 243. 

c. 1732. * ' Goa, in the Adel ShiJhi Kokan. 

— Khdfl Khan, in Elliot, vii. 211. 

1804. ‘ ‘ I have received your letter of 

the 28th, upon the subject of the landing 
of 3 French officers in the Konkan ; and I 
have taken measures to have them arrested. 
— Wellington, iii. 33. 

1813. “. . . Concan or Cokun . , .” 

Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 189. 

1819. Mr. W. Erskine, in his Account 
of Elephanta, writes Kokan. — Tr. Lit. Soc. 
Bomb., i. 249. 

Confirmed, p. Applied to an officer 
whose hold of an appointment is made 
permanent. In the Bengal Presidency 
the popular term is pncka, q.v. (also 
under Cutcha). 

1866. “. . . one Marsden, who has paid 
his addresses to my daughter — a young man 
in the Public Works, who (would you be- 
lieve it, Mr. Cholmondeley ?) has not even 
been confirmed. 

“ Cholm. The young heathen ! ” 

Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungalow, 

p. 220. 

Conicopoly, s. Literally “Ac- 
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count-Man,’’ from Tam. Jcanahha, ‘ ac- 
cotmt * or ‘ writing,’ and 'pillai, *• oidld’ 
or ‘person.’ A native clerk or writer 
(Madras use). 

1544. ‘"Due eb tecum .... domesticos 
tuos ; pueros et aliquem Conacapulam q^ui 
norit scribere, cujus manu exaratas relin- 
quere posses in quovis loco precationes a 
Pueris et aHis Oatechumenis ediscendas.” — 
Seti, Franc, Xarier. Epist.^ pp. 160-161. 

1548. “ So you must appoint in each 

'village or station fitting teachers and 
Canacopoly, as we have already arranged, 
and these must assemble the children every 
day at a certain time and place, and teach 
and drive into them the elements of reading 
and religion.*’ — St. Franc. Xav., in Cole- 
ridge’s Life of him, ii. 24. 

1578. “At Tanor in Malabar I was ac- 
quainted with a Nayre Ganacopola, a writer 
in the Camara del iley at Tanor . . . who 
every day used to eat to the weight of 5 
drachms (of opium), which he would take 
ill my presence.” — Acosta, Traefado, 415. 

c. 1580. “ One came who worked as a 
clerk, and said that he was a poor canaqna- 
polle, who had nothing to give.” — Primor e 
Honra^ drc., f. 94. 

1672. ‘ ‘ Xaverius set everywhere teachers 
called Canacappels . . f^^BaldaeuSt Ceylon. 
377. 

1718. “ Besides this we maintain seven 
Kanakappel, or Malabarick writers.” — 
Propagation of the Gospel in the East, Pt. ii. 
55. 

1726. “ The Conakapules (commonly 
called Xannekappels) are writers,” — Vdlen- 
tijn, Choro. 88. 

Congee, s. In use all over India 
for the water in which rice has been 
"boiled. The article being used as one 
of invalid diet, the word is sometimes 
applied to such slops generally. Conjee 
also forms the usual starch of Tndip.Ti 
washermen. It is from the Tamil 
Jeahshi, ‘boilings.’ 

1563. “ They gpve him to drink the water 
squeezed out of rice with pepper and cum- 
min (which they call canje).” — Garcia, f. 


1578. “ . . . Canju, which is the water 
from the boiling of rice, keeping it first for 

some hours till it becomes acid . . 

Acosta, Tractado, 56. 


1631. Potus quotidianus itaque sit de- 
coctum oryzae quod Candgie Indi vocant.” 
— Jac. Bontii, Lib- II. cap. iii. 

1672. “ . , . la caxLgia, ordinaria cola- 
tione degr Indian! . . . quale colano del 
riso mal cotto.”— P. Vine. Maria, 3rd ed 
379. ’ 


1673. “They have . . . a great smooth 
Stone on which th^ beat their Cloaths till 
clean ; and if for Pamily use, starch them 

with Congee.”— 200. 


1680. “Le dejednd des noirs est ordi- 
nairement du Cange, qui est une eau de ris 
epaisse.” — Dellon, Inquisition at Goa, 136. 

** Cagni, boiled rice water, which 
the Europeans call Cangi, is given free of all 
expenses, ^ in order that the traveller may 
quench his thirst with a cooling and whole- 
some beverage.”— P. Paulinas, Voyage, 

“Can’t drink as it is hot, and can’t throw- 
away as It is Kanji.”— Proverh, Ind 
Antiq. i. 59. 


I Conjee-House, s. The ‘ceUs’(or 
I temporary lock-up) of a regiment in 
India ; so called from the traditionary 
regimen of the inmates. 

1835. “All men confined for drunken- 
ness, should, if possible, be confined by them- 
selves in the Congee-House, till sober.”— 
G.O., quoted in Mawson^s Mecords of the 
Indian Command of Sir C. Napier, 101, note. 

Consoo House, n.p. At Oantoa 
this was a range of buildings adjoining 
the foreign Factories, called also the 
‘Council Hall’ of the Foreign Fac- 
tories. It was the property of the 
body of Hong merchants, and was the 
place of meeting of these merchants 
among themselves, or with the chiefs 
of the Foreign houses, wheu there was 
need for such conference (see Fhw- 
hwae, p. 23). The name is probably 
a corruption of ‘ Council.’ 


Consumah, Khansama, s. Pers. 

Khdnsd/mdn ; a house- steward. In 
Anglo-Indian households in the Ben- 
gal Presidency, this is the title of the 
chief table-servant and provider, now 
always a Mahommedan. The literal 
meanmg of the word is ‘ Master of the 
household-gear ,* ’ it is not connected 
with hhwan, ‘ a tray,’ as "Wilson sug- 
gests. The analogous word MzT-so/mdn 
ocem-s in Elliot, vii. 153. The Anglo- 
Indian form Consumer seems to have 
been not uncommon in the last cen- 
tury, probably with a spice of inten- 
tion. 


From tables quoted in Long, 182 
A ^5. ^^on-Karr, i. 95, 107, we see 
mat the wages of a “ Cousumah, 
Ctostian, Moor, or (ji-entoo,” were at 
LaJ^cutta in 1759, 5 rupees a month, 
and in 1785, 8 to 10 rupees. 

“ They were brought by a great 
grcuit on the River to the Chansamma or 
tot^ard {Lispemet') of the aforesaid Mahalf* 
—ValenUgn, iv. {Suratti) 288. 

1759. “Dustuck or Obder* under the 
Chan Sumaun, or Steward’s Seal, for the 
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honourable Company's holding the King^a 
[i.e., the Great Mogul’s] fleet.” 

# iff iff iff 

“At the back of this is the seal of Zecah 
al Doulat Tidaudin Caun Bahadour, who is 
Gauu Samaun, or Steward to his Majesty, 
whose prerogative it is to grant this Order.” 
— a, Owen Cambridge, pp. 231-2. 

1788. “ After some deliberation I asked 
the Khansaman, what quantity was re- 
maining of the clothes that had been brought 
from Iran to camp for sale, who answered 
that there were 16,000 jackets, and 12,000 
pair of long drawers.” — Mem. of Khojeh 
Abdulkuireem^ tr. by Gladwin.^ 65. 

1810. “The Kansamah may be classed 
with the house-steward, and butler ; both of 
which offices appear to unite in this ser- 
vant.” — WilUom^Qn^ F. Jf., i. 199, 

1831. I have taught my khansama to 
make very light iced punch.” — Jacquemontf 
Letters,, E. T., ii. 104. 

Cooch. Beliar, n.p. Koch Bihar ^ a 
native tributary state on the N.E. of 
Bengal, adjoining Bhotan and the 
Province of Assam. The first part of 
the name is taken from that of a tribe, 
the AToc/i, apparently a forest race who 
founded this state about the loth cen- 
tury, and in the following century 
obtained dominion of considerable ex- 
tent. They still form the majority of 
the population, but, as usual in such 
circumstances, give themselves a 
Hindu pedigree, under the name of 
BajhansL The site of the _ ancient 
Monarchy of Kamri^ is believed to 
have been in Koch Bihar, within the 
limits of which there are the remains 
of more than one ancient city. The 
second part of the name is no doubt 
due to the memory of some important 
Vihdra, or Buddhist Monastery, but 
we have not found information on the 
subject. 

1585. “ I went from Bengala into the 

countrey of Couche, which lieth 25 dayes 
iourny Northwards from Tanda.” — R. 
Fitch in Hak. ii. 397. 

c. 1596. “ To the north of Bengal is the 

province of Coach, the Chief of which com- 
mands 1,000 horse, and 100,000 foot. Kam- 
roop, which is also called Kamroo and 
Kamtah (see Comotay) makes a part of his 
dominions.” — Ayeen (by Gladwin), ed. 1800, 
ii. 3. 

1726. ‘ ‘ Cos Bhaar is a Kingdom of itself, 
the Eling of which is sometimes subject to 
the Great Mogol, and sometimes throws 
his yoke off.” — Valentijn, v. 159. 

1774. “The country about Bahar is low. 
Two hos beyond Bahar we^ entered a 
thicket .... frogs, watery insects and 
dank air .... 2 miles farther on we 
crossed the river which separates the Kuch 


Bahar country from that of the Deb Rajah, 
in sal canoes . . . .” — Bogle, in Markham! s 
Tibet, &c., 14-15. 

(But Mr. Markham spoils all the original 
spelling. We maybe sure Bogle did not write 
kos, nor ''‘Kuch Bahar'' as Mr. M. makes 
him do.) 

1791. “The late Mr. George Bogle , . . 
travelled by way of Coos-Beyhar, Tassasu- 
don, and Baridrong, to Chanmanning the 
then residence of the Lama.” — Rennell (3rd 
ed.) 301. 

Coocll Azo, or Azo simply, n.p. 
Koch Hdjo, a Hindu kingdom on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra R., to the 
E. of Koch Bihar, annexed by Jahan- 
gir’s troops in 1637. See Blochmann 
in J. A. S. B. xli. pt. i. 53, and xlii. 
pt. i. 235. In Valentijn’s map of 
Bengal (made c. 1660J we have Gos 
Assam with Azo as capital, and T^Ryh 
van Asoe, a good way south, and E. of 
Silhet. 

Oooja, s. Pers. huza. An earthen- 
ware water-vessel (not long-necked, 
like the suraM, see Serai). It is a 
word used at Bombay chiefly. 

1883. “They (tree-frogs) would perch 
pleasantly on the edge of the water cooja, 
or on the rim of a tumbler.” — Tribes on my 
Frontier, 118. 

Cook-room, s. Kitchen ; in Anglo- 
Indian establishments always detached 
from the house. 

1758. “We will not in future admit of 
any expenses being defrayed by the Com- 
pany either under the head of cook-rooms, 
gardens, or other expenses whatever.” — The 
Courts Letter, March 3, in Long, 130. 

1878. “ I was one day watching an old 

female monlcey who had a young one by her 
side to whom she was giving small bits of a 
piece of bread which she had evidently just 
received from my cook-room.” — Life in the 
Mofussil, ii. 44. 

CoolcTimee, S. This is the title of 
the village accountant and writer in 
some of the central and western parts 
of India. Mahr. Kidkaram, apparently 
from Kula, ‘tribe,’ and Karana, a 
writer, &c. (see under Cranny). 

c. 1590. “. . . in this Soobah (Berar) 

... a chowdry they call Deysmuch; a 
Canjoongou with them is Deyspandeh; a 
Mokuddem . . . they style Futiel ; and a 
Putwaree they name Kulkurnee.” — Olad~ 
tein's Ayeen Akbeiy, ii. 57. 

Coolicoy , s. A Malay term, properly 
huliUhayu (‘ skin- wood’) explained in 
the quotation : 
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1784. “ The coolitcayo or coolicoy . . . 

This is a bark procured from some parti- 
cular trees. (It is used for matting the sides 
of houses, and by Europeans as dunnage in 
pepper cargoes.)” — Marsden^s JET. of Sumatra, 
2na ed, hi. 

Cooly, s. A hired labourer, or 
burden-carrier; and, in modern days 
especially, a labourer induced to emi- 
grate from India, or from China, to 
labour in the plantations of Mauritius, 
Beunion, or the West Indies, some- 
times -under circumstances, especially 
in French colonies, which have brought 
the cooly’ s condition yery near to 
slavery. In Upper India the term has 
frequently a specific application to the 
lower class of labourer who carries 
earth, bricks, &c., as distinguished 
from the skilled workman, and even 
from the digger. 

The original of the word appears to 
have been a nomen gentile, the name 
(Koli) of a race or caste in Western | 
India, who have long performed such 
offices as have been mentioned. The ! 
application of the word would thus be 
analogous to that which has rendered 
the name of a Sla v, captured and made 
a bondservant, the word for such 
a bondservant in many European 
tongues. According to Dr. H. Y. Carter 
■the Kolis proper are a true hill-people, 
whose especial locality lies in the 
Western Ghats, and in the northern 
extension of that range, between 18° 
and 24° N. lat. They exist in large 
numbers in Guzerat, and in the Kon- 
kan, and in the adjoining districts of 
the Deccan, biit not beyond those 
limits (see Ind. Antiquary, ii. 154). 
In the Rd^ Maid the Koolees are spoken 
of as a tribe who lived long near the 
Indus, but who were removed to the 
country of the Null,'* by the goddess 
Hinglaj. 

Though this explanation of the gene- 
ral use of the term Qooly is the most 
probable, the matter is perplexed by 
other facts which it is difficiit to trace 
to the same origin. Thus in S. India, 
there is a Tamil word kuli in common 
use, signifying ‘hire’ or ‘wages,’ which 
Wilson indeed regards as the true 
origin of Cooly. Also in both Oriental 
and Osmanh Turkish Kol is a word 
for a slave, whilst in the latter also 
Kitleh means ‘ a male slave, a bonds- 

^ The TSun (or more properly Nal) is a brackish 
Kkft some 40 miles S.W. of Ahiiiedabad. 


man’ (JRedhonse). Khol is in Tibetan 
also a word for servant or slave (Kote 
from A. Schiefner) . * The familiar use 
of Cooly has extended to the Straits 
Settlements, Java, and China, as well 
as to all tropical and sub-tropical 
colonies, whether English or foreign. 

In the quotations following, those in 
which the race is distinctly intended 
are marked with an 

*1548. ‘ ‘ And for the duty from the Coles 

■who fish at the sea-stakes and on the river 
of Bacaim. . . — S. Botelho, Tomto, 155. 

*1553. “ Soltan Badur .... ordered 

those pagans tp be seized, and if they would 
not become Moors, to be flayed alive, say- 
ing that was aU the black-mail the Collijs 
should get from Champanel.” — Barros, Dec. 
IV. liv. V. cap. 7. 

*1563. “These Colies . . . live by robbing 
and thieving at this day.” — Garcia, f. 34. 

*1584. “ I attacked and laid waste nearly 
fifty villages of the Kolis and G'' assias, and 
I built forts in seven different places to keep 
these people in check.” — Tabakdt-i-Akharl, 
in Elliot, V. 447. 

*1598. “Others that yet dwell within 
the countrie called Colies : which Colies . . . 
doe yet live by robbing and stealing . . .” — 
Idnschoten, ch. xxvii. 

*1616. “ Those who inhabit the country 

villages are called Coolees; these till the 
ground and breed up cattle.” — Terry, in 
JPurchas. 

* ‘ ‘ The people called Collees or Quillees. ” — 
In Purchas, i. 436. 

1630. “The husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the Coulies.” — Lord^s Dis- 
play, &c., ch. xiii. 

1638. “ He lent us horses to ride on, and 

Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry our 
goods. — W. Bruton, in Hakl. v. 49, 

In this form perhaps there was an in- 
definite suggestion of the cowl-staff used in 
carrying heavy loads. 

1644. “In all these lands of Damam the 
people who dwell there as His Majesty’s 
Vassals are heathen, whom they call 
Collis and all the Padres make great com- 
plaints that the owners of the aldeas do not 
look with favour on the conversion of these 
heathen- Collis, nor do they consent to their 
being made Christians, lest there thus may 
be hindrance to the greater service which is 
rendered by them when they remain 
heathen.” — Bocarro {Port. MS.). 

*1659. “ To relate how I got away from 
those Robbers, the Koullis . . . how we 
became good Priends by the means of my 
Profession of Physick ... I must not ii 
sist upon to describe.”— Ber7iier,E.T.,p. 30. 

*c. 1666. “Nous rencontrames quantity 
de C^ys, qui sent gens d’une Caste ou tribut 
des Gentils, qui n’ont point d’habitation 
arr^tee, mais qui vont de village en village 

* See also J&schke’s Tibetan Bid. (1881), p. 59. 
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et portent avec eux tont lenr menage.” — 
Tlievetiot, v. 21. 

’*•"1673. “The Inhabitants of Ramnagur 
are the Salvages called Coolies . . — Fryer, 

161. 

,, “ Coolies, brasses, and Holencores 

are the Dregs of the Peox^le.” — Ib, 194. 

1680. “ . . . It is therefore ordered 

forthwith that the drum be beat to call all 
coolies, carpenters. . . — Official Memo, 

in Wheeler, i. 129. 

*c. 1703. “The Imperial officers . . . sent 
. . . ten or twelve sardofrs, with 13,000 or 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
Kolis of that country.” — Khdfl Khan, in 
Elliot, vii. 375. 

1711. “The better sort of people travel 
in Palankeens, carry^'d by six or eight 
Cooleys, whose Hire, if they go not far from 
Town, is threepence a Day each.” — Loekyei', 
26. 

1726. “ Coeli’s. Bearers of all sorts of 

Burdens, goods, Andols, and Palankins 
. . — Valentijn, vol. v., Karnes, &c., 2. 

*^1727. “ Groga . . . has had some Mud 

Wall Portifications, which still defend them 
from the Insults of their Neighbours the 
Coulies.” — A. Ham. i. 141. 

1755. “ The Families of the Coolies sent 

to the Negrais complain that Mr. Brook 
has paid to the Head Cooley what money 
those who died there left behind them.” — In 
Long, 54. 

1785. “. . . the officers were obliged to 

have their baggage transported upon men’s 
heads over an extent of upwards of 800 
miles, at the rate of 5Z. per month for every 
couley or porter employed.” — CarracdolVs 
L. of Clive, i. 243-4. 

1789. “If you should ask a common 
cooly or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, the same as Master, pariar-castf^ — 
Munro’s Kari'ative, 29. 

1791. . deux relais de vigoureux 

coulis, ou porteurs, de quatre nommes 
chacun. . . .” — B. de St. Pierre, La Chau- 
miere Indienne, 15. 

^1813. “ Gudgerah, a large populous 

town surrounded by a wall, to protect it 
from the depredations of the Coolees, who 
are a very insolent set among the numerous 
and probably indigenous tribes of free- 
booters and robbers in this part of India.” — 
Forbes, Orient. Mem. iii. 63. 

1817. “ These (Chinese) emigrants are 

usually employed as coolees or labomers on 
their first arrival (in Java).” — Baffles, H. of 
Java, i. 205. 

*1820. “ In the profession of thieving 

the Koolees may be said to act con amore. 
A Koolee of this order, meeting a defence- 
less person in a lane about dusk, would no 
more think of allowing him to pass un- 
plundered than a Frenchman would a 
woman without bowing to her ; it may be 
considered a point of honour of the caste.” — 
Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., iii. 355. 

* 1825. “The head man of the village 


said he was a Kholee, the name of a degene- 
rate race of Rajpoots in GuzerUt, who 
from the low occupations in which they are 
generally employed, have (under the cor- 
rui>t name of Coolie) given a name, proba- 
bly through the medium of the Portuguese, 
to bearers of burdens all over India.” — 
Hehefr, ed. 1844, ii. 92. 

1867. “Bien que de race differente les 
Coolies et les Chinois sont comportes a 
peu-i^res de meme.” — Qaatrefages, Bapport 
sur le Pr ogres de V Anthropologic, 219. 

1871. “ I have hopes for the Coolies in 

British Guiana, but it will be more sure 
and certain when the immigration system 
is based on better laws.” — Jenkins, The 
Coolie. 

1873. “ The appellant, the Hon. Julian 

Pauncefote, is the Attorney-General for the 
Colony (Hong Kong)_ and the respondent 
Hwoka-Sing is a Coolie or labourer, and a 
native of China.” — Report of Case before 
Jud. Com. of Privy Council. 

„ “A man (Col. Gordon) who had 
wrought such wonders with means so modest 
as a levy of Coolies * . . needed, we may 
be sure, only to be put to the highest test 
to show how just those were who had 
marked him out in his Crimean days as a 
youth whose extraordinary genius for war 
could not be surpassed in the army that lay 
before Sebastopol.” — Sat. Review, Aug. 16, 
203. 

1875. “ A long row of cottages, evidently 

pattern-built . . . announced the presence 
of Coolies, Indian or Chinese.” — Palgrave, 
Dutch Giviamt, ch. i. 

The word Cooly has passed into English 
thieves’ jargon in the sense of ‘ a soldier * 
(v. Slang Dictionary). 

Coolung, Coolen, and in W. India 
Cullxmi, s. Properly th.e great grey 
crane {Grus cinerea). Hind. Kulang 
(said by the dictionaries to be Persian, 
but Jerdon gives Mahr. Kallam, and 
Telng. Kulangi, which seem ao*ainst 
Persian origin). Great companies of 
these are common in many parts of 
India, especially on the sands of the 
less frequented rivers ; and their 
clanging, triimp)et-like call is often 
heard as they pass high over head at 
night. 

“lUegruum . . . 

Clamor in aetherieis dispersus nubibus 
austri.” {Lucr. iv. 182-3.) 

The name, in the form Coolen, is often 
misapplied to the Demoiselle Crane 
{Anthropoides virgo, L.), which is one 
of the best of Indian birds for the 
table (see Jerdon, ed. 1877, ii. 667, and 
last quotation below). The true Qoo- 
lung, though inferior, is tolerably good 
eating. This bird, which is now quite 
unknown in Scotland, was in the loth 
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century not uncommon there, and was 
a fayourite dish at great entertain- 
ments (see Accbs. of L. H, Treccsurer of 
Scotland, i. ccy. 

1698. “ Peculiarly Brand-geese, Colum, 

and Serass, a species of the former.” — F’i'yer, 
117. 

1813. ^‘Peacocks, partridges, quails, 
doves, and green-pigeons supplied our table, 
and with the addition of two stately birds, 
called the Sahras and ciillum, added much 
to the animated beauty of the country.” — 
Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 29. 

1883. “Not being so green as I was, I 
let the tempting herd of antelopes pass, 
but the kullum I cannot resist. They are 
feeding in thousands at the other end of a 
large held, and to reach them it will only 
be necessary to crawl round behind the 
hedge for a quarter of a mile or so. But what 
will one not do with roast knllnm looming 
in the vista of the future ?” — Tribes on my 
Frontier, p. 1G2. 

N.B. — I have applied the word 
kullniu, as everybody does, to the demoi- 
selle crane, which, however, is not properly 
the Kullum., but the Koonja.^^ — Ibid. p. 171. 

Coomkee, adj., used as sub. This 
is a derivative from Pers. humak, ‘ aid,’ 
and must have been very widely dif- 
fused in India, for we find it specialized 
in different senses in the extreme West 
and East, besides having in both the 
general sense of ‘ auxiliary.’ 

a-— Kuinaki, in N. and S. Canara, 
is applied to a defined portion of forest, 
from which the proprietor of the village 
or estate has the privilege of sujDplying 
himself with wood for house-building, 
<5:0. (except from the reserved kinds of 
wood), with leaves and twigs for ma- 
nure, fodder, &c. See under Coomry. 

b.— Koomkee, in Bengal, is the 
technical name of the female elephant 
used as a decoy in capturing a male. 

1807. “ When an elephant is in a proper 
state to be removed from the Keddah, he is 
conducted either by koomldes {i.e. decoy 
females) or by tame males.” — WilHarnson, 
Oriental Field Spoids, folio ed., p. 30. 

Coomry, s. Kumari cultivation is 
the S. Indian (especially in Canara) 
appellaiion of that system pur- 
sued by hill-people m many parts of 
India and its hontiers, in which a 
ceitain tract of forest is cut down and 
burnt, and the ground planted with 
crops for one or two seasons, after 
winch a new site is similarly treated. 
This system has many names in differ- 
ent regions; in the east of Bengal it is 
known as jhtm {vide Jhoom) ; and in 


Burma as tounggyan. We find kxun- 
ried as a quasi -English participle in a 
document quoted by the High Court, 
Bombay, in a judgment dated 27th 
January, 1879, p. 227. 

1883. Kumaki and Kumari privileges 
stand on a very different ^platform. The 
former are perfectly reason able, and worthv 
of a civilized country .... As for Kumari 
privileges, they cannot be defended before 
the tribunal of reason as being really good 
for the country, but old custom is old 
custom, and often commands the respect of 
a wise ’ government even when it is in- 
defensible.”— Jfr. Grant Buff's Reply to an 
Address at Mangalore, October. 

Coonoor, n.p. A hill-station in the 
Neilgherries. Kunnur = ‘ BBl-Town. 

Coorg*, n.p. A small hill state on 
the west of the table-land of Mysore, in 
which lies the source of the Cauvery, 
and which was annexed to the British 
Government, in consequence of cruel 
misgovernment in 1834. The name 
is a corruption of Kddagu, of which 
Gundert says: “perhaps from hodu, 

‘ steep,’ or Tamil hadaga, ^ west.’ ” * 

Coorg is also used for a native of 
the country, in w^hich case it stands 
for Kddaga. 

Coorsy, s.H. — ^froin Ar. — Kursl. The 
word usually employed in Western 
India for ‘ a chaii\ ’ Choky (q.v.) 
{chauhl) IS always used in the Bengal 
Presidency. Ktirsi is the Arabic form, 
borrowed from the Aramaic, in which 
the emphatic state is karseyd. But 
m Hebrew the word possesses a more 
original form with ss, for rs {hisse, the 
usual word in the O. T. for ‘a throne’). 
The original sense seems to be ‘a 
covered seat.’ 

CoosumbO;, s. H. kusuwb and husuin-' 
safflower, q. v. But the name 
is applied in Bajputana and Guzerat 
to the tincture of opium, which is used 
freely by Bajputs and others in those 
territories ; also (according to Shake- 
spear) to an infusion of bang (q.v.). 

Cootub, The, n. p. The Kuth 
Minar, near Delhi, one of the most 
remarkable ^ of Indian architectuiul 
antiquities, is commonly so called by 
Europeans. It forms the minaret of 
the Great Mosque, now long in ruins, 
which^ Kutb-uddin Ibak founded a.d. 
1191,^ immediately after the capture of 
Delhi, and which was built out of the 
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materials of mimerous Hindu temples, 
as is still manifest. According to the 
elaborate inyestigation of Gen. A. 
Oimningham, the magnificent Minar 
•was begun by Kutb-uddin Tbak about 
1200, and completed by his successor 
Shamsuddin lyaltimish about 1220. 
The tower has undergone, in its upper 
part, yarious restorations. The height 
as it now stands is 238 feet 1 inch. 

The traditional name of the tower 
no doubt had reference to the name of 
its founder, but also there may have 
been a reference to_the contemporary 
Saint, Kutb-uddin TJshi, whose tomb is 
close by;* and perhaps also to the 
meaning of the i[i2i.mQKuth-iiddm, ‘ The 
Pole or Axle of the Paith,’ as appro- 
priate to such a structure. 

c. 1330. ‘‘Attached to the mosque (of 
Delhi) is a tower for the call to prayer which 
has no equal in the whole world. It is 
built of red stone, with about 360 steps. It 
is not square, but has a great number of 
angles, is very massive at the base, and very 
lofty, equalling- the Pharos of Alexandria.” 
— AbvXfeda, in Gildemeister, 190. 

c. 1340. “ In the northern court of the 

mosque stands the minaret {al-sauma'a), 
which is without aparallel in all the countries 
of Islam ... It is of surpassing height ; the 
pinnacle is of milk-white marble, and the 
globes which decorate it are of pure gold. { 
The aperture of the staircase is so wide ' 
that elephants can ascend, and a person on 
whom I could rely told me that when the 
minaret was a-building, he saw an elephant ! 
ascend to the very toj) with a load of 
stones.” — Ih7i Batuta, iii. 151. 

The latter half of the last quotation is 
fiction. 

1663. “At two Leagues off the City on 
Agra’s side, in a place by the Mahumetans 
called Koja Kotubeddine, there is a very 
ancient Edifice which hath been a Temple 
of Idols. . . — Bei'nie^', E. T. 91. 

It is evident from this that Bernier had 
not then visited the Kuth. 

1825. “ I will only observe that the 

Cuttab Minar ... is really the finest 
tower I have ever seen, and must, when its 
spire was complete, have been still more 
beautiful.” — Heba', ed. 1844, i. 308. 

Copeck, s. This is a Pussian copper 
coin, of a ruble. The degeneration 
of coin denominations is often so great 
that we may susi^ect this name to 
preserve that of the dmar Kopeki 
often mentioned in the histories of 
Timur and his family. Kopeh is in 
Txu'ki = dog, and Charmoy explains 
the term ‘as equivalent to Abu-'kalb 

BceCunningJiamj Archueol. llcports, vol. i. pp. 
184 seqq. 


(“Bather of a dog”), formerly applied 
in Egypt to Dutch crowns {Ld weji-> 
thaler) bearing a hon. There could 
not be Dutch coins in Timur’s time, 
but some other Frank coin bear- 
ing a lion may have been so called, 
probably Yenetian. A' Polish coin 
with a lion on it was called by a like 
name (see Macariits, quoted below, 
p. 169). Another etymology of kopel^s 
suggested (in Qhaitdoh\ Apergu des 
Mminaies Busses) is from Buss, hopie, a 
pike, many old [Russian coins repre- 
senting the Prince on horseback with 
a spear. Kopeks are mentioned in the 
reign of Yassili III., about the middle 
of the loth century, but only became 
regularly established in the coinage c. 
1536. 

1390- (Timour resolved) “ to visit the 
venerated tomb of Sheikh Maslahat . . . 
and with that intent proceeded to Tash- 
kand . . . he there distributed as alms to 
worthy objects, 10,000 dinars kopaki . . 

— Sharlfuddln^ in Extracts by M. Charmozfy 
Mem. Acctd. St. P., vi. S., tome iii. p. 363, 
also note, p. 135. 

1635. “ It was on this that the Grand 
Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan Vassilie- 
yitch, and regent in his minority, ordered, 
in 1585, that these Dengui should iDe melted 
do-wn and new ones struck, at the rate of 
300 dengui^ or 3 Roubles of Moscow a la 
grivenka, in Kopeks. . . From that time 
accounts continued to be kept in Rouble., 
kopeks, and DenguV^ — Ckaudoh', Aperru. 

c. 1655. “ The pension in lieu of pro- 
visions was, for our Lord the Patriarch 25 
copecks daily .” — Traiels of the Patriarch 
Macarius, Or. Tr. Fund, i. 281. 

1783. “The Copeck of Russia, a copper 
coin, in name and apparently in value, is 
the same which was current in Tai-tary 
during the reign of Timur.” — Forster'' s 
Journey, ed. 1808, ii. 332. 

Coppersmith., s. Popular name 
both in Hind, (tavihayat) and English, 
of the crimson-breasted barbet {Xan^ 
tholaema indica, Latham). See the 
quotation from J erdon. 

1862. “It has a remarkably loud note, 
which sounds like took-took-took, and this it 
generally utters when seated on the top of 
some tree, nodding its head at each call, 
first to one side and then to another .... 
This sound and the motion of its head, ac- 
companying it, have given origin to the 
name of ‘Coppersmith.’. — Je7'don. &d. 
1877, i. 316. 

1879. 

“. . . Ill the mango-sprays 
The sun-birds flashed ; alone at his green 
forge 

Toiled the loud Coppersmith. . .” 

The Light of Asia, p. 20. 
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1883. Por the same reason mynas seek 
the tope, and the * bine jay,’ so-called, and 
the little green coppersmith hooting ventri- 
loqnistically. ” — THhes on my Frontier, 154. 

Coprah, s. The dried kernel of the 
coco-nut, much used for the expres- 
sion of its oil, and exported largely 
from the Malabar ports. The Portu- 
guese probably took the -word from the 
Malayalam hoppara, “which is however 
api^arently borrowed from the Hindi 
khopra, of the same meaning. The 
latter is connected by some with 
hhapnd, ' to drj^ up.’ ShakesiDear 
however, more probablj^ connects 
khopra, as well as khoprl, ‘ a skull, 
a shell,’ and khappar, ‘ a skull,’ 
“with Sansk. Jiharpara, having also 
the meaning of ‘ skull.’ Compare 
with this a derivation which we have 
suggested (s.v.) as possible of coco from 
old Pr. and Span, coqtte, coca, ‘ a shell; ’ 
and with the slang use of coco there 
mentioned. 

1563. “And they also dry these cocos 
, . . and these dried ones they call copra, 
and they carry them to Ormuz, and to the 
Balaghat.” — Garcia, CoUoq. f. 68&. 

1578. “The kernel of these cocos is 
dried in the sun, and is called copra. , , . 
Prom this same copra oil is made in presses, 
as we make it from olives.” — Acosta, 104. 

1584. “ Chopra, from Cochin and Mala- 

bar . . Barret, in HakL ii. 413. 

1598. “The other Oyle is prest out of 
the dried Cocus, which is callea Copra ...” 
— LimchoUn, 101. See also (1602), Couto, 
Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 8 ; (1606) Gourea, f. 
625 ; (c. 1690) Rumphius, JSerl, Amh. i. 7. 

1727. “That tree (coco-nut) produceth 
, . . Copera, or the Kernels of the Nut 
dried, and out of these Kernels there is a 
very clear Oil exprest.” — A. Ham. i. 307. 

1860. “The ordinary estimate is that 
one thousand full-grown nuts of Jaffna will 
yield 525 pounds of Copra when dried, 
which in turn will produce 25 gallons of 
cocoa-nut oW'—Tennent, Ceylon, ii. 531. 

1878. It appears from Lady Brassey’s 
Voyage in t7ie Sunbeam (5th ed. 248) that 
this word is naturalised in Tahiti. 

1883. “I suppose there ai-e but few 
English people outside the trade who know 
what copra is ; I will therefore explain : — ^it 
is the white pith of the ripe cocoa-nut cut 
into strips and dried in the sun. This is 
immght to the trader (at New Britain) in 
l^fe^ets varying from 3 to 20 lbs. in weight ; 
the i)ayment . . . was a thimbleful of 
peatHfor each pound of copra. . . The nut 
Is full 'of oil, and on reaching Europe the 
wpra ia*cnished in mills, and the oil pressed 
from it * . . half the oil sold as ‘olive-oil ’ 


is really from the cocoa-nut .” — Wilfred 
Powell, Wanderings in a Wild Country, p. 37, 

Coral- tree, s. Frythrina indica, 
Lam., so^ called from the ricb scarlet 
colour of its flowers. 

Corcopali, s. Thds is the name of 
a fruit described by Yarthema, Acosta, 
and other old writers, the identity of 
wlucbhas been the subject of much, 
conjecture. It is in reality the O-ar- 
cinia indica, Choisy (N. O. Outtiferae), 
a tree of the Ooncan and Oanara, which 
belongs to the same genns as the man- 
gosteen, and as the tree aflording the 
gamboge of commerce. It produces an 
agreeable, acid, purple fruit, which 
the Portuguese call Irinddes. Prom 
the seeds a fatty oil is drawn, known 
as kokun butter. The name in Malaya- 
lam is ko^uhJca, and this possibly, with, 
the addition oipuli, ‘acid,’ gave rise to 
the name before us. It is stated in the 
English Cyclopaedia (Nat. Hist. s. v. 
Garcinia) that in Travancore the fruit 
is called by the natives Gharha pulli, 
and in Ceylon goraka.* The Cyclo- 
paedia also contains some interesting 
particulars regarding the uses in Cey- 
lon of the goraka. But tliis Ceylon 
tree is a different species [G. Gam- 
bogia, Desrous.). Notwithstanding its 
name it does not produce gamboge; 
its gum being insoluble in water. A 
figure of G, indica is given in Bed- 
domds Flora Bylvatica, pi. Ixxxv. 

1510. ‘I Another fruit is found here 
fashioned like a melon, and it has divisions 
after that manner, and when it is cut, three 
or four grains which look like grapes, or 
birdcherries, are found inside. The tree 
which bears this fruit is of the height of a 
qnince tree, and forms its leaves in the 
same manner. This fruit is called Corcopal ; 
it is extremely good for eating, and excel- 
lent as a TUGdicixie.^^—Varthema (transl. 
modified from) Hak. Soc. 167. 

1578. “ Carcapuli is a great tree, both 
lofty and thick ; its fruit is in size and as^ 
pect like an orange without a rind, all 
in lobes. . P— Acosta, Tractado, 357. 

(^is author gives a tolerable cut of the 
fruit ; there is an inferior iDlate in Debry* 
IV. No. xvii.). 

X “The plant Carcapuli is peculiar* 

to Malabar. . , . The ripe fruit is used as 

j unripe is cut in pieces 

and dried in the sun, and is then used all 
the year round to mix in dishes, along with 


f ForTies Watson's ‘ List of Indian IVoductioii s' 
gives as synonyms of the Garcinia canihogia tree 
Aarlc^2niliema7'am^" ^ KurlM-vulie" Mai. 
and “ Gorala-gass,” Ceyl. 
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tamarind, having an excellent flavour, of a 
tempered acidity, and of a very agreeable 
and refreshing odour. The form is nearly 
round, of the size of an apple, divided into 
eight equal lobes of a yellow colour, fra- 
grant and beautiful, and with another little 
fruitlet attached to the extremity, which is 
perfectly round,” &c., &c. — jP» Vincenzo 
Maria, 356. 

Gorge, Coorge, &C., s, A mercan- 
tile term for * a score.’ Tbe word is 
in nse among tbe trading Arabs and 
others, as well as in India. It is estab- 
Hsbedin Portuguese use apparently, but 
tbe Portuguese word is almost certainly 
of Indian origin, and tbis is expressly 
asserted in some Portuguese Diction- 
aries {e.g, Lacerda^s, Lisbon, 1871). 
Kori is used exactly in tbe same way 
by natives all over Upper India. In- 
deed, tbe vulgar there in numeration 
habitually say do kori, tin kori, for 40, 
60, and so forth. Tbe first of our quota- 
tions shows tbe word in a form very 
closely allied to tbis, and explaining tbe 
transition. Wilson gives Telugu 7chor~ 
Jam, ^ a bale or lot of 20 pieces, com- 
monly called a corgeJ^ But, unless a 
root can be traced, tbis may easily be a 
corruption of tbe trade-word. Littre 
explams corge or courge as “ Paquet de 
toile de coton des Indes ; ” and Marcel 
Devic says C’est vraisemblablement 
1’ Arabe hhordj ’ ’ — ^wbicb means a saddle 
bag, a portmanteau. Both tbe defini- 
tion and tbe etymology seem to miss 
tbe essential meaning of corge, which 
is that of a score, and not that of a 
packet or bundle, unless by accident. 

' 1510. “ If they be stuffs, they deal by 

curia, and in like manner if they be jewels. 
By a curia is understood twenty.” — Var- 
thenia, 170. 

1525. “A corja dos quotonyas grandes 
vale (250) tamgas.” — Lembranza das Cousas 
da India, 48. 

1554. “The nut and mace when gathered 
were bartered by the natives for common 
kinds of cloth, and for each korja of these 
. . . they gave a bahar of mace ... and 
seven hahars of the nut.” — Castanheda, vi. 8. 

1612. “White callicos from twentie to 
fortie Royals the Corge (a Corge being 
twentie pieces), a great quantitie.” — Gapt. 
Saris, in Purchas, i. 347. 

1612-13. ‘ ‘ They returning brought doune 
the Mustraes .of everie sort, and the prices 
demanded for them per Corge.” — Pounton, 
in Purchas, i. 299. 

1615. 

6 pec. whit haftas of 16 and 17 Rs....corg. 

6 pec. blew byrams, of 15 Rs corg. 

6 pec. red zelas, of 12 Rs corg.” 

Cocks' s Pkiry, i. 75. 


1622. Adam Denton . , , admits that 
he made “90 corge of Pintadoes” in their 
house at Patani, but not at their charge. — 
Sainshury, iii. 42. 

1644. “To the Friars of St. Francis for 
their regular yearly allowance, a cow every 
week, 24 candies of wheat, 15 sacks of rice 
girasol, 2 sacks of sugar, half a candy of 
wo (qu. sevo, ‘tallow,’ ‘ grease,’ ?) ^ candy 
of coco-nut oil, 6 maunds of butter. 4 
corjas of cotton stuffs, and 25,920 r(5s for 
dis]3ensary medicines {mezinhas de botica)P 
— Bocarro, 3fS, f. 217. 

c. 1670. “ The Chites , . which are made 
at Lahor . . . are sold by Gorges, every 
Coi'ge consisting of twenty pieces. . .” — 
Tavernier, On the Commodities of the Domns^ 
of the Gh'eat Mogul, &c., E. T. p. 58. 

c. 1760. “At Madras . . . 1 gorge is 22 
pieces.” — Ch'ose, i. 284. 

,, “ No washerman to demand fori 

corge of pieces more than 1 pun of cowries.” 
— In Long, 239. 

1784. In a Calcutta Lottery-list of prizes 
we find “ 55 corge of Pearls.” — In Seton- 
Karr, i. 33. 

1810. “ I recollect about 29 years back, 

when marching from Berhampore to Cawn- 
pore with a detachment of European re- 
cruits, seeing several coarges (of sheep) 
bought for their use, at 3 and 3^ rupees ! 
at the latter rate 6 sheep were purchased 
for a rupee . . . five x)ence each.” — William^ 
son, V, M., i. 293. 

1813. “ Corge is 22 at Judda.” — Milburn^ 
i. 93. 

Coringa, n.p. Koringal Probably 
a corruption of Kalinga (q.v.). The 
name of a seaport in Godavari Dist. 
on tbe northern side of tbe Delta. 

Corle, s. Singh, kbrale, a district. 

1726. “A Coraal is an overseer of a 
Corle or District . . .” — Valentyn, Karnes 
of Native Oncers in the Villages of Ceylon, 1. 

Comae, s. Tbis word is used, by 
French writers especially, as an 
Indian word, and as tbe equivalent 
of mahout (q.v.), or driver of tbe 
elephant. Littre defines : Nom qiCon 
donne dans les Indes an, coiiducteior d^un 
elephant, &c., &c., adding: Etym. 

Sanskrit Karnikin, elephant. ” “ Dans 

les Indes” is happily vague, and the 
etymology is worthless. Bluteau gives 
Cornaca, but no etymology. In 
Singhalese Kurawa = ‘ Elephant Stud.^ 
(It is not in tbe Smgbalese Diet., but 
is in tbe official Glossary of Terms, «fec.), 
and our friend Dr. Rost suggests 
Kuratoa’-ndyaka (‘ Chief of tbe AT^r- 
, awa^) as a probable origin. Tbis is 
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confirmed by the form Gournahea in 
"Valentijn, and by another title ■which 
he gives as used for the head of the 
Elephant Stable at Matnra, viz. Gagi^ 
QiaioJce {Names, &c., p. 11), “i-e. Oaji- 
nayiika, from Gaja, ‘ an elephant.’ 

1672. “There is a certain season of the 
year when the old elephant discharges an 
oU at the two sides of the head, and at that 
season they become like mad creatures, and 
often break the neck of their carnac or 
driver.”* — Baldaeus, Germ, ed., 422. 

1685. “O comaca q estava de jDaixo 
delle tinha hum lago que metia em hua das 
maos ao bravo.” — Mheiro, f. 49&. 

1712. “The aforesaid author (P. Pr. 
Caspar de S. Bernardino in his Itinerary), 
relates that in the said city (Goa), he saw 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, ador- 
ing the most Holy Sacrament at the Sfe 
Gate on the Octave of Easter, on which 
day in India they make the procession of 
Corpus Domini, because of the calm 
w’eather. I doubt not that the Cornacas of 
these animals had taught them^ to perform 
these acts of apparent adoration. But at 
the same time there appears to be Religion 
and Piety innate in the Elephant.” t — In 
JBluteau, s. v. Meplmnte. 

1720. “After that (at Mongeer) one 
goes over a gi-eat walled area, and again 
through a gate, which is adorned on either 
side with a great stone elephant with a 
Carnak on it.^'—ValenUjn, v. 107. 

, , “ Cournakeas, who stable the new- 
caught elephants, and tend them.” — Valen- 
tijn, Names, tJbc., 5 (in vol. v.). 

1727. “As he was one Morning going to 
the River to be washed, with his Carnack 
or Rider on his Back, he chanced to put 
his Trunk in at the Taylor’s ■Window^” — A. 
Ham. ii. 110. 

This is the only instance of English use 
that we know (except Mr. Carl Bock’s ; and 
he is not an Englishman, though his book 
is in English). It is in the famous story 
of the Elephant’s revenge on the Tailor. 

1884. “The carnac, or driver, was quite 
unable to control the beast, which roared 
and trumpeted -with indignation.” — C.Boclc, 
Temples and Elephants, p, 22. 

Coromandel, n.p, A name ■which 
has been long applied by Europeans 
to the Northern Tamil Country, or 
(more comprehensively) to the eastern 
coast of the Penins^ula of India from 
Pt. Calimpe northward to the mouth 
of the Kistna, sometimes to Orissa. 
It corresponds ])retty nearly to the 
Maabar of Marco Polo and the Ma- 


* BeeKust. 

t “Tins Elephant is a very pious animal*’ — a 
Cemian friend once observed in India, misled by 
me double sense lu.s vernacular /romin (* liann- 
Ims, tame ’ as well as ‘ pious or innocent. *.) 


hommedan writers of his age, though 
that is defined more accurately as from 
C. Comorin to Nellore. 

Much that is fanciful has been 
■written on the origin of this name. 
Tod makes it Kuru^-onandala, the 
Realm of the Kurus. — Trans. B. As. 
Soc. iii. 157. 

Bp. Caldwell, in the first edition of 
his Dravidian Grammar, suggested 
that European traders might have 
taken this familiar name from that of 
Karumanal black sand’), the name 
of a small village on the^ coast north 
of Madras, which is habitually pro- 
no^unced and written Coromandel by 
European residents at Madras. The 
learned author, in his second edition, 
has given up this suggestion, and has 
accepted that to which wo adhere. 
But Mr. 0. P. Brown, ^ the eminent 
Telugu scholar, in repeating the former 
suggestion, ventures positively to 
assert: “The earliest Portuguese 

sailors pronounced this Coromandel, 
and called the whole coast by this 
name, which was ■unknown to the 
Hindus”;* a passage containing in 
three lines several errors. Again, a 
writer in the Ind, Antigiiari/ (i. 380) 
s^Deaks of this supposed origin of the 
name as “pretty generally accepted,” 
and proceeds to give an imaginative 
explanation of how it was propagated. 
These etymologies are founded on a 
corruj)ted form of the name, and the 
same remark would apply to Kliara- 
mandalam, the ‘ hot country,’ which 
Bp. Caldwell mentions as one of the 
names given, in Telugu, to the eastern 
coast. Padre Paolino gives the name 
more accurately as Ciola {i.e. Ohola) 
mandalam, but bis explanation of i-fc 
as meaning the Country of Qholam (or 
juwdrl, — Sorghum vulgar e, Pers.) is 
erroneous. 

An_ absurd etymology is given by 
Teixeira {Relacion de B.armu%, 28 ; 
1610). He writes : “ Ghoromddel or 
Choro Badel, i.e. Rice Port, becanse of 
the great expert of rice from thence.” 
He apparently compounds (Hind.) 
cliaul, ‘cooked rice’ (!) andbandel, i.e. 
bandar (q.q.-v.) ‘harbour.’ This is a 
very good of the way etymologies 

are made by some people, and then 
confidently repeated. 


^ Jonm. It. As. Soc., N S., vol.v. 14S. He bad said 
the same in earlier writings, and was apparently 
tlie origmal author of this suggestion. 
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Tlie name is in fact Ghoramandala, 
the Bealni of Clivra; this being the 
Tamil form of the yery ancient 
title of the 'Tamil Kings who reigned 
in Tanjore. This correct explanation 
of the name was already given by 
W. Hamilton in 1820 (ii. 405), by 
Bitter quoting him in 1836 {Erdkunde, 
yi. 296) ; by the late M. Beinaud 
in 1845 {Relation, &c., i. Ixxxvi.) ; 
and by Sir Walter Elliot in 1869 (Jl 
Ethnol. SoG., N. S., i. 117). And the 
name occurs in the forms Cholamaii- 
dalam or Solamandalam on the great 
Temple Inscription, of Tanjore (11th 
century), and in an inscription of a.d. 
1101 at a temple dedicated to Yarahas- 
yami near the Seven Pagodas. We 
have other quite analogous names in 
early inscriptions, e.g. llamandalam 
(Ceylon), Cheramandcdam, Tondaiman- 
dalam, &c. 

Chola, as the name of a Tamil people 
and of their royal dynasty appears as 
ChodahionQ of Asoka’s inscriptions, and 
in the Telugu inscriptions of the Chalu- 
kya dynasty. Nor can we doubt that 
the same name is represented by SSpa 
of Ptolemy who reigned at ’ApKarov 
(Arcot), 2a)p-va| who reigned at 
’'Op^oi;pa(Warillr), and the Soopat vopaBes 
who dwelt inland from the site of 
Madras.* 

The word Soli, as applied to the 
Tanjore country, occurs in Marco 
Polo (Bk. in. ch. 20), showing that 
Chola in some form was used in his 
day. Indeed Soli is used in Ceylon. f 
And though the Choromandd of Bal- 
daeus and other Dutch writers is, as 

renounced in their language, am- 

iguous or erroneous, Yalentijn (1726) 
calls the country Sjola, and defines it 
as extending from Negapatam to 
Orissa, saying that it derived its name 
from a certain kingdom, and adding 
that mandalam is * kingdom.’ X So 
that this respectable writer had already 
distinctly indicated the true et;^Tnology 
of Coromandel. 

Some documents in Yalentijn speak 
of the ‘ old City of Coromandel.’ It is 
not absolutely clear what place was so 


See Bp. Caldwell’s Comp. Gram., IS, 95, etc- 
t See Em. Temient, i. 395. 

t “ This coast bears commonly the corrupted 
name of Ghoromandal, and is now called only thus : 
but the right name is Sjola-i)ut7idalam, after Sjola, 
a certain kingdom of that name, and ma'iidaUim, 
* a kingdom,’ one that used in the old times to 
be an independent and mighty empire .” — Val v. 2. 


called (probably by the Arabs in their 
fashion of callmg a chief town by the 
name of the country), but the indica- 
tions point almost certainly to Nega- 
patam.* 

The oldest European mention of the 
name is, we believe, in the Roteiro de 
Vasco da Gama, where it appears as 
Chomandarla. The short Italian 
narrative of Hieronymo da Sto. Stefano 
is however perhaps earlier still, and 
he curiously enough gives the name 
in exactly the modern forrn ‘ ‘ Coro- 
mandel,” though perhaps his C had 
originally a cedilla {Ramusio,i. f. 345v). 
These instances sujBdce to show that 
the name was not given by the Portu- 
guese, Da Grama and his companions 
knew the east coast only by hearsay, 
and no doubt derived their information 
chiefly from Mahommedan traders, 
through their “Moorish” interpreter. 
That the name was in familiar Mahom- 
medan use at a later date may be seen 
from Bowlandson’s Translation of the 
Tolifat-uLMxijdhidln, where we find it 
stated that the Franks had built for- 
tresses “ at Meelapoor {i.e. MailapUr or 
San Tome) and Nagapatam, and* other 
ports of Solmondul,'’ showing that 
the name was used by them just as we 
use it (p. 153). Again (p. 154) this 
writer says that the Mahommedans of 
Malabar were cut ofic from extra- 
Indian trade, and limited “to the 
ports of Guzerat, the Ooncan, Sol- 
mondul, and the countries about 
Kaeel.” At p. 160 of the same work 
we have mention of “ Coromandel 
and other parts,” but we do not know 
how this is written in the original 
Arabic. Yarthema (1510) has &or- 
mandel, i^e. Chormandel, but which 
Eden in his translation (1577, which 
probably affords the earliest English 
occurrence of the name) deforms into 
Cyromandel (f. 396 5). Barbosa has 
in the Portuguese edition of the 
Lisbon Academy, Charamandel ; in 
the Span. MS. translated by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, Cholmendel and 
Chohnender. D’Alboquerque’s Com- 
mentaries (1557), Mendez Pinto (c. 
1550) and Barros (1553) have Choro- 
mandel, and Garcia De Orta (1563) 


c. g., 1675. “ Hence tlie country . . . bas be- 
come very rich, wherefore the Portuguese were ui- 
dueed to build a town on the site of the old Gentoo 
(Jentiefse) city CMo'i'mandelan.” — ^Report on the 
Dutch Co-r>qurst5 in Ceylon a’ut S. InrtM.by V?on/ 
Van Go .n Va'' ^ \ v. (ccylo"; JJt. 
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CtLaramandel. The ambigmty o± the 
ch, soft in Portuguese and Spanish, 
but hard in Italian, seems to have led 
early to the corrupt form Coromandel, 
which we find in Parkes’s Mendoza 
(1589), and Coromandyll, , among 
other spellings, in the English ver- 
sion of Oastanheda (1582). Cesare 
Eederici has in the Itahan (1587) 
CMaramandel (probably pronounced 
soft in the Yenetian manner), and the 
translation of 1599 has GoromandeL 
This form thenceforward generally 
prevails in English works, but not 
without exceptions. A Madras docu- 
ment of 1672 in Wheeler has Corman- 
deU, and so have the early Ben^-al 
records in the India Ofiice; Dampier 
(1689) has Coromondel (i. 509); Lock- 
yer (1711) has “the Coast of Corman- 
del: ” A. Hamilton (1727) Chormon- 
del (i» 649); and a paper of about 1759 
published by Dahymple has “ Choro- 
mandel Coast” [Grunt, Mepert, i. 120 
— 121). The poet Thomson has Cor- 
mandel : 

“ all that from the tract 
Of woody mountains stretch’d through gor- 
geous Ind 

Pall on CorniandeVs Coast or Malabar.” 

Svnwier. 

The Portuguese appear to have 
adhered in the main to the corrector 
formChoromandel; e.g, Archivio Port, 
Oriental, fasc. 3, p. 480, and passim, 
A Protestant Missionary Catechism, 
printed at Tranquebar in 1713 for the 
use of Portuguese schools in India has : 
'‘na costa dos Malabaros que se chama 
Cormandel.” Bernier has “la cote 
de Koromandel” (Amst. ed. ii. 322). 
W. Hamilton says that it is written 
CJioramandel in the Madras Records 
nmtil 1779; but this can hardly be 
coiTect in its generality. 

In the French translation of Ibn 
Batuta (iv. 142) we find Coromandel, 
but this is only the perverse and mis- 
leading manner of Frenchmen, who 
make Julius Csesar cross from 
“France” to “England.” The word 
is Ma'har in the original. 

“ Corporal Forbes.” A soldier’s 
grimly jesting name for Cholera Mor- 
hus, 

1829. ‘‘ We are all pretty well, only the 

regiment is sickly, and a great quantity are 
in hospital with the Corporal Forbes, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
«lie, or say who comes there.” — In SMpp^s 
Memom, ii. 218. 


Corral, s. An enclosure as used in 
Ceylon for the capture of wild ele- 
phants, corresponding to the Keddali 
of Bengal. The word is Sp. corral, a 
court, &c., Port, curral, *a cattle 
pen, a paddock.’ The Americans have 
the same word, direct from the Spanish, 
in common use for a cattle-pen ; and 
they have formed a verb ' to corral,'^ 
i,e. to enclose in a pen, to pen. 

The word Kraal applied to native 
camps or villages at the Cape of Grood 
Hoi3e appears to be the same word 
introduced there by the Dutch, 

The word corral is explained by 
Bluteau : “A receptacle for any kind 
of catiie, with railings round it and no 
roof, in which respect it differs from 
I Gorte, which is a building with a roof.” 
Also he states that the word is used 
specially in churches for septum no- 
hilium jeminarum, a pen for ladies. 

c. 1270. ‘ ‘ When morning came, and I rose 
and had heard mass, I proclaimed a council 
to he held in the open space (corral) between 
my house and that of Montara^n.” — 
Chron, of James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, 
i. 65. 

1672. “About Mature they catch the 
Elephants with Coraals” {Ooralen, but 
sing. Goraod), — Baldaem, Ceylon, 168. 

1860. In Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon, 
Bk. viii. ch. iv., the corral is fully de- 
scribed. 

1880. “ A few hundred pounds expended 
in houses, and the erection of coralls in the 
neighbourhood of a permanent stream will 
form a basis of operations.” (In Colorado.) 
— FoHnightly Pev., Jan., 125. 

Corundiini, s. This is described 
by Dana under the species Sapphire, 
as including the grey and darker 
coloured opaque crystallized specimens. 
The word appears to be Indian, 
ShakesiDear gives Hind, huraoid, Dakh* 
hurund, Littre attributes the origin 
to Skt. huruvinda, which Williams 

f ives as the name of several plants, 
ut also as ‘ a ruby.’ ^ In Telugn we 
have Icuruvindam, and in Tamil hurun- 
dam for the substance in present ques- 
tion ; the last is probably the direct 
origin of the term. 

c. 1666. “ Get emeri blanc se trouve par 

pierres dans un lieuparticulier duRoiaume, 
et s’ai^elle Corind en langue Telengui.” — 
Thevenot, v. 297. 

Cosmin, n.p. This name is given 
by many travellers in the 16th and 
l'7th centuries to a port on the western 
side of the Irawadi Delta, which must 
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liave been near Bassein^ if not identical 
with it. Till quite recently this was 
all that could be said on tbe subject, 
but Prof. Porchliaminer of Eangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor- 
ruption of the classical name formerly 
borne by Bassein, viz. Kitsima or 
Kusumcmagaraf a city founded about 
the beginning of the 5th century. 

ICusima-mandala was the western 
province of the'Delta Kingdom which 
we know as Pegu. The Burmese cor- 
rupted the name of Kusumainto Kus- 
mein and Kothein, and Alompra after 
his conquest of Pegu in the middle of 
last century, changed it to Bathein. 
So the facts are stated substantially by 
Porchhammer (see Kotes on Early 
Hist, and Geog. of Br. Burma, No. 2, 
p. 12); though familiar and constant use 
of the word Persaim, which appears to 
be a form of Bassein, in the English 
writings of 1750 — 60, published by 
X)alrymple (Or. Bepertory, passim), 
seems hardly consistent with this state- 
ment of tbe origin of Bassein. The 
last publication in which Cosmin 
appears is the “ Draught of the Biver 
Irrawaddy or Irabatty,” made in 1796, 
by Ensign' T. Wood of the Bengal 
Engineers, which accompanies Symes’s 
Account (London, 1800). This shows 
both Cosmin, and Persaim or Bassein, 
some 30 or 40 miles apart. But the 
former was probably taken from an 
older chart, and from no actual know- 
ledge. 

c. 1165. “Two ships arrived at the har- 
bour Kusiima in Aramana, and took in 
battle and laid waste country from the port 
Sapattota, over which Kurttipurapam was 
governor.” — J. A. S. Bengal, vol. xli. pt. 1, 
p. 198. 

1516. “ Anrique Leme set sail right well 
equipi^ed, with 60 Portuguese. And pur- 
suing his voyage he captured a junk 
belonging to Pegu merchants, which he 
carried off towards Martaban, in order to 
send it with a cargo of rice to Malaca, and 
so make a great profit. But on reaching 
the coast he could not make the jDort of 
Martaban, and had to make the mouth of 

the Biver of Pegu Twenty leagues 

from the bar there is another city called 
Cosmim,*^ in which merchants buy and sell 
and do business. . . . ” — Correa, ii. 474. 

1545- . . . and 17 persons only out 

of 83 who were on board, being saved in the 
boat, made their way for 5 days along the 
coast ; intending to put into the river of 
Cosmini, in the kingdom of Pegu, there to 
embark for India {i.e. Goa) in the king’s 
lacker ship. , . — F. M. Finto, ch. cxlvii. 

1554, “Cosmym . , the currency is the 


same in this port that is used in Peguu, for 
this is a seaport by which one goes to 
Peguu.” — A. Hunez, 38. 

1566. “In a few days they put into 
Cosmi, a port of Pegu, where presently 
they gave out the news, and then all the 
Talapoins came in haste, and the people 
who were dwelling there.” — Gouto, Dec. viii. 
cap. 13. 

c. 1570. ‘ ‘ They go it vp the riuer in 

fonre daies ; . . . with the flood, to a City 
called Cosmin .... whither the Customer 
of Pegu comes to take the note or markes 

of euery man Nowe from Cosmin to 

the citie Pegu .... it is all plaine and a 
goodly Country, and in 8 dayes you may 
make your voyage .” — Ccesar Fredonke, in 
Hakluyt, ii. 366-7. 

1585. “ So the 5th October we came to 

GosmI, the territory of which, from side to 
side is full of woods, frequented by parrots, 
tigei^, boars, apes, and other like crea- 
tures.” — 6r. Balbi, f. 94. 

1587. “ We entered the barre of Negrais, 
which is a braue barre, and hath 4 fadomes 
water where it hath least. Three dayes 
after we came to Cosmin, which is a very 
pretie towne, and standeth very pleasantly,, 
very well furnished with all things .... 
the houses are all high built, set vpon gi*eat 
high postes .... for feare of the Tygers, 
wnich be very many.” — R. Fitoh in Hak- 
luyt, ii. 390. 

Cospetir, n.p. This is a name 
wbicli used greatly to perplex us on 
the l'6th and 17th century maps of 
India, e.g. in Blaeu’s Atlas (c. 1650), 
appearing generally to the west of the 
Ganges Delta. Considering how the 
geographical names of different ages 
and different regions sometimes get 
mixed up in old maps, we at one time 
tried to trace it to the Kao-Trarupos of 
Herodotus, which was certainly going 
far afield ! The difficulty was solved 
by the sagacity of the deeply lamented 
Prof. Blochmann, who has pointed out 
{J. As. Boc. Bmg., xlii. j)t. i. 224) that 
Cospetir represents the Bengali geni- 
tive of Gajpati, ‘ Lord of Elephants,’ 
the traditional title of the Engs of 
Orissa. The title Gajpati was that one 
of the Eour Great Kings who, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times when tjiere 
was no Ghakravartti, or Universal Mo- 
narch (see Chuckerbutty). Gajapati 
ruled the South ; Asvapati (Lord of 
Horses) the North ; Chhati'apati (The 
Lord of the Umbrella) the West; 
Naraputi (Lord of Men) the East. In 
later days these titles were variously 
appropriated (see Lassen, ii. 27-28), 
And Akbar, as will be seen below^ 
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adopted these names, -with others of 
Ms own devising, for the suits of his 
pack of cards. 

There is a Baja Gajpafi, a cMef 
Zamindar of the country north of 
Patna, who is often mentioned in the 
wars of Akbar (see Elliot, v, 399 and 
passim, vi. 66 &c.) who is of course 
not to he confounded with the Orissa 
Prince. 


c, 700. (?) “ In times when there was no 
Ohakravartti King . . . Ohen-pu {Samba- 
dvljoa) was divided among four lords. The 
southern was the Lord of Elephants (Gaja- 
pati)&;c. . — Introd.to /S'f- 2 /^i-A’i(inP^Zm} 2 S 

Botiddh., ii. Ixxv. 


1553. “On the other, or western side, 
over against the Kingdom of Orixa, the 
Bengalis {os Bengalos) hold the Kingdom of 
Cospetir, whose plains at the time of the 
risings of the Ganges are flooded after the 
fashion of those of the River Nile.” — JBaro'os, 
Dec. IV. ix. cap. 1. 

This and the next passage compared show 
that Barros was not aware that Cospetir and 
Gajpati were the same. 


,, “Of this realm of Bengala, and of 
other four realms its neighbours, the (>en- 
toos :md Moors of those parts say that God 
has given to each its peculiar gift ; to Ben- 
gala infantry numberless ; to the Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants ; to that of Bisnaga men 
most skilful in the use of sword and shield ; 
to the Kingdom of Dely multitudes of cities 
and towns ; and to Gou a vast number of 
horses. _ And so naming them in this order 
they give them these other names, viz. : 
JEspatg, Gaspaty, Noropaty, Buapaty, and 
Coapaty.” — Barros, ibid, 
njiese titles aiipear to be Asvapati, “ Lord 
of Morses;” Gajpati; Earapati, “Lord of 
Men ; ” Bhupati, “ Lord of Earth Gopatx, 
“Lord of Cattle.”] 


Majesty (Akbar) iflays 
with the following suits of cards. 1st. Asli- 
wapati, the lord of horses. The highest card 
repr^ents a King on horseback, resembling 
ttie King of Dihli. . . 2nd. Gajpati, the 
King whose power lies in the number of his 
elephants, as the ruler of Orisah. . . . 3rd. 
^arpatt, a Kingw’hose power lies in his in- 
fantry, as is the case with the rulers of 
Bijapiir, etc.”— i. 306. 


c. 1590. “Orissa contains one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts, subject to the 
command (by Glad- 

wm), ed. 1800, ii. 11. 


Coss, s. The most usual popula 
measui'e of distance in India, but lik 
the mile in Eui-ope, and mdeed lik 
me mile withui the British Islands u 
to a recent date, Yar\’'ing much i 
diflferent localities. 

The Skt. word is krosa, wMch also i 
a measure of distance, hut originall 


signified ‘a call,* hence the distance 
at which a man’s call can be heard.* 

In the Pali vocabulary called Ahlii-^ 
dhdnappadlplka, wMch is of the 12th 
centuiy, the word appears in the form 
hoss ; and nearly this, has, is the ordi- 
nary Hindi. Kuroli is a Persian form 
of the word, wMch is often found in 
Mahommedan authors and in early 
travellers. These latter (English) 
often write course. It is a notable 
circumstance that, according to Wran- 
gell, the Yakuts of N. Siberia reckon 
distance by hiosses (a word wMch, 
considering the Russian way of writ- 
ing Turkish and Persian words, must 
be^ identical with Icos), With them 
tMs measure is “ indicated by the time 
necessary to cook a piece of meat.’* 
Kioss is = to about 5 versts, or If miles^ 
in hilly or marshy country, but on 
plain ground to 7 versts, or 2f m.f 
The Yakuts are a Turk people, and 
their language a Turki dialect. The 
suggestion arises whether the form 
hOs niay not have come with the Mon- 
gols into India, and modified the pre- 
vious liTosa ? But tMs is met by the 
existence of the word kos in Pah, as 
mentioned above. 

Jp. ancient Indian measurement, or 
estimation, 4 hrosas went to the yojana. 
Sir H. M. Elliot deduced from dis- 
tances in the route of the Chinese 
pilgrim Pa-Man that the yojana of his 
age was as nearly as possible 7 miles. 
Cunningham makes it 7f or 8, Pergns- 
son 6f ; but taking Elliot’s estimate 
as a mean, the ancient kos would he 
If miles. 

The kos as laid down in the Am 
was of 5000 gaz. The official decision 
of the British Grovernment has as- 
signed the length of Akhar’s JlCtlu gaz 
as 33 inches, and this would make 
Akhar’s kos = 2 m. 4 f. 183-J yards. 
Actual measurement of road distance 
between 5 pair of Akbar’s kos-nnindrs,% 


^ “ It IS characteristic of this region (central 
forests of Ceylon) that in traversing the forest 
they calculate their inarch, not by the eye, or by 
measures of distance, but by sounds. Thus a 
“doffs cry’' indicates a quarter of a mile; a 
cock’s ci'mo,” something more; and a im- 

plies the space over which a man can be heard 
when shouting that particular monosyllabl-e at the- 
pitch of his voice.” — 7'erment’s Ceylon, ii. 5S2. lu 
S. Canara also to this day such expressions as “a 
horn’s blow," “a man’s call,” are used in the es- 
timation of distances, 
t L&Noid de la SM'ie, i. 82. 
t “ . . . that Royal Alley of Trees planted by 
the command of Jehan-Guire, and continued by 
the same order for 150 leagues, with little Pyiu- 
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near Delili, gave a mean of 2 m. 4 f. 
158 yds. 

In tlie greater part of the Bengal 
Presidency the estimated 7»:os is about 
2 miles, but it is much less as you 
approach the N. W. In the upper part 
of the Doab, it is, -with fair accuracy, 1^ 
miles. In Bundelkhand again it is 
nearly 3 m. {Garnegy)^ or, according 
to Beames, even 4 m. Beference may 
be made on this sub j ect to Mr. Thomas’s 
ed. of PrinsB'p's Essays, ii. 129 ; and 
to Mr. Beames’ sed. of Elliot’s G-lossary 

The Races of the JV. W. Provinces,''^ 

ii. 194). The latter editor remarks 
that in several parts of the country" 
there are two kinds of 2 u'prjLliha and 
a ItacliCh hos, a double system which 
pervades all the weights and measures 
of India ; and which has prevailed also 
in many other parts of the world ; see 
s.v. Pucka. 

c. 500. “A gavyutih (or league, see goiv) 
is two krosas.” — Amamkosha, ii. 2, 18. 

0. 600. “ The descendant of Kukulstha 

(i.e., Rama) having gone half a krosa . — 

Raghuvamsa, xiii. 79. 

c. 1340. “As for the mile it is called 
among the Indians al-Kuruh.” — Ibn Batuta, 

iii. 95. 

„ “ The Sultan gave orders to assign 

me a certain number of villages. ..... 
They were at a distance of 16 Kuruhs from 
I)ihli.”-/&. 388. 

c. 1470. “ The Sultan sent ten viziers to 

encounter him at a distance of ten Kors (a 
I’or is equal to 10 versts). . . .” — Atli. Ni- 
kitin, 26, in India in the XVth Gent. 

., “Prom Ohivil to Jooneer it is 
20 Kors; from Jooneer to Beder40; from 
Beder to Kulongher, 9 Kors ; from Beder 
to Koluberg, 9.” — Ibid. p. 12. 

1637. “ . . . . that the King of Por- 

tugal should hold for himself and for all his 
descendants, from this day forth for aye, 
the Port of the City of Mangualor (in Gu- 
zerat) with all its privileges, revenues, and 
jurisdiction, with 2h coucees round about 
. . .” — Treaty in S. Botelho, Tombo, 225. 

c. 1550. Being all unmanned by their 
love of Raghoba, they had gone but two 
Kos by the close of day, then scanning land 
and water they halted.” — Rdmdyana of 
TuUl Das, by Groiuse, 1878, 119. 

1616. “The three and twentieth I ar- 
rived at Adsmeere, 219 Courses from Bram- 
poore, 418 English miles, the Courses being 
longer than towards the Sea.” — Sir T. Roe, 
in Purchas, i. 541. 

,, “The length of those forenamed 
Provinces is North-West to South-East, at 
the least 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 


mids or Turrets erected every half league.”— 
Bernier, E. T. 91. 


being two English miles.” — Teri^y in Pur- 
chas, ii. 1468. 

1623. “ The distance by road to the said 
city they called seven cos. or corn, which 
is all one ; and every cos or corh is half a 
ferseng or league of Persia, so that it will 
answer to a little less than two Italian 
miles.”— P. della Valle, ii. 604. 

1648. “. . . which two Coss are equiva- 

lent to a Dutch mile.” — Van Tioist, Gen. 
Beschrijv. 2. 

1666. “ une cosse qui est la me- 

sure des Indes pour I’espace des lieux, est 
environ d’une demi lieue.” — Thevenot, v. 
12. 

Cossack, s. It is most probable 
that this Russian term for the mili- 
tary tribes of various descent on what 
was the S. frontier of the Em]pire 
has come originally from ^ctzzdA, a word 
of obscure origin, but which from its. 
adoption in Central Asia we may ven- 
ture to call Turki. It appears in 
Pavet de Courteille’s Diet. T^i/rh- 
Oriental as “ vagabond ; aventurier . , 
onagre gue ses compagnons chassent loin 
d'eitxP But in India it became com- 
mon in the sense of ‘ a predatory 
horseman ’ and freebooter. 

1366. “On receipt of this bad news I 
was much dispirited, and formed to myself 
three plans ; 1st. That I should turn Cos- 
sack, and never pass 24 hours in one place, 
and plunder all that came to hand.” — Meni* 
of TimUr, tr. by Stewart, p. 111. 

1618. “Cossacks {Cosacchi) . . . you 
should know, is not the name of a nation, 
but of a collection of people of various 
countries and sects (though most of them 
Christians) who without wives or children, 
and without ‘horses, acknowledge obedience 
to no prince ; but dwelling far from cities in 
fastnesses among the woods or mountains, 
or rivers . . . live by the booty of their- 
swords . . . employ themselves in perpetual 
inroads and cruisings by land and sea to the 
detriment of their nearest enemies, i.e. of 
the Turks and other Mahometans. . . As I 
have heard from them, they promise them- 
selves one day the capture of Constantinople, 
saying that Pate has reserved for them the 
liberation of that country, and that thejr 
have clear prophecies to that effect.” — P. 
della Valle, i. 614-615. 

0,1762. “Hisknzzaks .... were like- 
wise appointed to surround and plunder the 
camp of the French . , . .” — Mist, of Mydur 
Naik, tr. by Miles, p. 36. 

c. 1823. “ The term Cossack is used be- 

cause it is the one by which the Mahrattas 
describe their own species of warfare. In 
their language, the word Coss^kee (borrowed 
like many more of their terms from the Mo- 
ghuls) means predatory.” — Malcohn, Central 
India, 3d ed. i. 69, 
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' Cossid, s. A courier or running 
messenger, Arab, kasid. 

1682. “I received letters by a Cossid 
from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Gatchpoole, 
dated ye 18th instant from Muxoodavad, 
Bulchund’s residence.’* — Hedges, Dec. 20th. 

1690. “Therefore December the 2d. in 
the evening, word was brought by the 
Broker to our President, of a Cosset’s Ar- 
rival with Letters from Court to the Van- 
Qiavish, injoyning our immediate Release.” 
— Ovington, 416. 

1748. “The Tappies [d^k runners] on 
the road to Ganjam being grown so ex- 
ceedingly indolent that he has called them 
in, being convinced that our packets may 
be forwarded much faster by Cassids 
^mounted postmen'^^.*’] — In Long, p. 3. 

1803. “I wish that you' would open a 
communication by means of cossids with 
the officer commanding a detachment of 
British troops in the fort of Songhur.” — 
Wellington, ii. 159. 

Cossimbazar, n.p. Properly Kasim- 
^Jtizur. A town no longer existing, 
■which closely adjoined the city of 
Mm’shidabad, but preceded the latter. 
It ■was the site of one of the most im- 
portant factories of the East India 
Company in their mercantile days, and 
■^’as indeed a chief centre of all foreign 
frade in Bengal during the lYth cen- 
tury. Fryer (1673), by an odd cor- 
ruption, calls it CasUe-Buzzar (p. 38) ; 
see quotation under Dadny. 

1676. “ Kassemhasar, a Village in the 
Kingdom of Bengala, sends abroad every 
year two and twenty thousand Bales of 
Silk ; every Bale weighing a hunder’d 
pound,” — Tavernier, E.T., ii. 126. 

Cossya, n.p. More properly JSTdsia, 
but no'w officially Khdsi ; in the lan- 
guage of the people themselves hi- 
Kasl, the first syllable being .a prefix: 
denoting the plural. The name of a 
hill people of Mongoloid character, 
occupying the mountains immediately 
north of Silhet in Eastern Bengal. 
Many circumstances in relation to this 
people are of high interest, such as 
their practice, down to - our own day, 
of erecting rude stone monuments of 
fhe menhir and dolmen kind, their-law 
of succession in the female line, &c. 

Shillong, the modern seat of ad- 
mmistra'fcion of the Province of Assam, 
■and lymg about midway between the 
Assam and the plain 
of feilhet, both of which are compre- 
hended in that goveinment, is in the 


* This gloss is a mistake. 


I Kasia country, at a height of 4,900 
feet above the sea. 

The Kasias seem to be the people 
encountered near Silhet by Ibn Batuta 
as mentioned in the quotation : 

c. 1346. “ The people of these mountains 

resemble Turks (i.e. Tartars), and are very 
strong labourers, so that a slave of their 
race is worth several of another nation.” — 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 216. 

1780. ^“The first thing that struck my 
observation on entering the arena was the 
singularity of the dresses worn by the diffe- 
rent tribes of Cusseahs or native Tartars, 
all dressed and armed agreeable to the 
custom of the country or mountain from 
whence they came.” — Son. R. Lindsay, in 
Lives of the L.s., iii. 182. 

1789. “ We understand the Cossyahs 
who inhabit the hills to the north-westward 
of Sylhet, have committed some very daring 
acts of violence.” — In Seton-Kao'r, ii. 218. 

Costus, see Putchock. 

Cot,^ s. A light bedstead. There 
is little difficulty about the true 
origin of this word. It is universal 
as a sea-term, and in the South , of 
India. In Northern India its place has 
been very generally taken by charpoy 
(q.v.), and cojf, though well under- 
stood, is not in such prevalent Euro- 
pean use as it formerly was, except as 
applied to barrack furni'ture, and 
among soldiers and their families. 
Words with this last characteristic 
have very frequently been introduced 
from the south. There are, however, 
both in north and south, vernaoTilar 
words which may have led to the adop- 
tion of the term cot in their respective 
localities. In the north we have Hind. 
Jihdt and hliatwa, both used m this 
sense, the latter also in Sanskrit; in 
the south, Tamil and Malayal. hattil, 
a form adopted by the Portuguese. 
The quotations show, howevei^, no 
Aji^^o-Indian use of the word in any 
form but cot. 

The question of origin is perhaps 
further perplexed by the use of qiiatre 
as a Spanish term in the West Indies 
(see Tom Cringle below). A Spanish 
lady tells us that catre, or catre dc 
tigera (“ scissors-cot ”) is applied to a 
bedstead ■with X-trestles. Catre is 
also co mm on Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is found as such in a 
dictionary of"* 1611. These forms, 
however, we shall hold to be of Indian 
origin; unless it can be shown that 
they are older in Spain and Portugal 
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than the 16th century. The form 
quatre has a curious analogy (in'obably 
accidental) to cliarjpai. 

1553. “ The Camarij (Zamorin) who was 

at the end of a house, placed on a bedstead, 
which they call catle . . . — De Bams, 

Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

1557. “The king commanded his men 
to furnish a tent on that spot, where the 
interview was to take place, all carpeted 
inside with very rich tapestries, and fitted 
with a sofa (catle) covered over with a 
silken cloth.” — Alboqu&i'que^ Hak. Soc. ii. 
204. 

1566. “ The king was set on a catel (the 

name of a kind of field bedstead) covered 
with a cloth of white silk and gold . . 
Damian de Goes, Ghron. del B. Dom Emanuel, 
48. 

1600. “He retired to the hospital of the 
sick and poor, and there had his cell, the 
walls of which were of coarse palm>mats. 
Inside there was a little table, and on it a 
crucifix of the wood of St. Thome, covered 
with a cloth, and a breviary. There was also 
a catre of coir, with a stone for pillow and 
this completes the inventory of the furniture 
of that house.” — Lucena, V. do P, F. 

199. 

1648. “Indian bedsteads or Cadels.” — 
Yan Txoist, 64. 

1673. . where did sit the King in 

State on a Cott or Bed.” — Fryer, 18. 

1678. “ Upon being thus abused the said 

Serjeant Waterhouse commanded the cor- 
poral, Edward Short, to tie Savage down ; 
on his cot.” — In Wheeler, i. 106. 

1685. “I hired 12 stout fellows ... to 
carry me as far as Lar in my cott (Palan- 
keen fashion) . . .'^—Hedges, July 29. 

1688. “In the East Indies, at Port St. 
George, also Men take their Cotts or little 
Eield-Beds and put them into the Yards, 
and go to sleep in the Air.”— 

Voyages, ii. Pt. iii. 

1690. “ . . . the Cot or Bed that was by 

. . — Ovington, 211. 

1711. In Canton Price Current : “ Bam- 
boo Cotts for Servants each ... 1 mace.” 
— Lochyer, 150. 

1794. ‘ ‘ Notice is hereby given that sealed 

proposals will be received . . . for supply- 
ing . . . the different General Hospitals 
with clothing, cotts, and bedding.”— In 
Beton-Karr, ii. 115. 

1824. “I found three of the party in- 
sisted upon accompanying me the first 
stage, and had despatched their camp-cots.” 
—Seely, Ellora, ch. iii. 

c. 1830. “ After being . . . ; furnished 

with food and raiment, we retired to our 
q^uatres, a most primitive sort of couch, 
being a simple wooden frajpcie, "with a piece 
of canvas stretched over it,” — Tom Cringlds 
Log, ed. 1863, 100. 

1872. “ As Badan was too poor to have 
akhat, that is, a wooden bedstead with tester 


frames and mosquito curtains.” — Govindcc 
Samanta, i. 140. 

Cotia, s. A fast-sailing yesseU 
with two masts and lateen sails, em- 
ployed on the Malabar coast. KoUiya 
is used in Malayalam, yet tbe word 
bardly appears to be Indian. Bluteair 
h-owever appears to give it as suck 
(iii. 590). 

1552. “ Among the little islands of Goa- 
he embarked on board his fleet, which con- 
sisted of about a dozen cotias, taking with 
him a good company of soldiers.” — Castan- 
heda, iii. 25. See also pp. 47, 48, 228, &c. 

c. 1580. “ In the gulf of Nagundl ... X 

saw some Cutias.” — Frima e JBConra, &c.> 
f. 73. 

1602. “ ; . . Embarking his property on 
certain Cotias, which he kept for that pur- 
pose.” — Couto, Dec. IV. liv. i. cap. viii. 

Cotta, s. Eknd. Katthd. A small 
land-measure in use in Bengal and 
Bakar, being the twentieth part of a 
Bengal llgaJi (see Beegah), and con- 
taining eighty square yards. 

1784. . An upper roomed House 

standing u]3on about 5 cottahs of ground 
. , .” — Set07i~Ka7T, i. 34. 

Cotton-Tree, Silk. See Seemnl. ' 

Cotwal, Cutwanl, s. A police- 
ofificer ; superintendent of jjolice ; 
native town magistrate. From Pers. 
Kotwdl, ‘ a seneschal, a commandant 
of a castle or fort.’ This looks as if 
it had been first taken from an Indian 
word, Kot-wdld ; but some doubt 
arises whether it may not have been a 
Turki term. In Turki it is written 
Katdul, Kotdwal, and seems to be 
regarded by both Vambery and Pavet 
de Courteille as a genuine Turki word. 
Y. defines it as “ Ketaul, garde de for- 
teresse, chef de la garnison ; nom d’un 
tribu d’Ozbegs ; ” 1?. Kotdwal, Kotd’- 
wdl, gardien d’une citadelle.” There 
are many Turki words of analogous, 
form, as karCcwal, a vedette, hakd'wal^ 
a table-steward, yasdiual^ a chamber- 
lain, tangCaual, a patrol, &c. In modern, 
Bokhara Kataul is a title conferred on 
a person who superintends the Amir’s, 
buildings {Klianihoff, 241). 

On the whole it seems probable that 
the title was originally Turki, but was 
shaped by Indian associations. 

The ofiiioe of Kotiudl in Western and 
Southern India, technically speaking, 
ceased about 1862, when the new 
police system (under Act, India, V. of 
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1861, and corresi)onding local Acts) was 
introduced. In Bengal tlie term lias 
Ibeen long obsolete. 

c. 1040. “ Bu-Ali Kotwal (of Ghazni) 

returned from the Khilj expedition, having 
adjusted matters.” — Baihaki, in JSlliot^ ii. 
151. 

1406-7. “ They fortified the city of 

Astarabad, where Abul Leith was placed 
'with the rank of Kotwal.”— 
in JTot. et Extr. xiv. 123. 

1553. “The message of the Gamorij ar- 
riving, Vasco da Gama landed with a dozen 
followers, and was received by a noble per- 
son whom they called Gatual . . .” — Barros, 
Dec. I. liv. iv. ch. viii. 

1572. 

jSTa praya hum regedor do Begno estava 
Que na sua lingua Catual se chama. ” 
Ga7ndes, vii. 44. 

“ There stood a Eegent of the Kealm ashore, 
a chief, in native parlance ‘ Cat’ual ’ 
hight.” Burton^s Tr. 

•also the plural : 

“ Mas amielles avaros Catuais 
Que o Gentilico povo governavam.” 

Id. viii. 56. 

1616. Boe has Cutwall passim. 

1727. “ Mr. Boucher being bred a Drug- 

f ist in his Youth, presently knew the 
*oison, and carried it to the Cautwaul or 
Sheriff, and showed it.” — A. Ram. ii. 199. 

1763. “The Catwal is the judge and 
•executor of justice in criminal cases,” — 
Orme (ed. 1803), i. 26. 

1812. “ . . . an ofiicer retained from the 
former system, denominated cutwal, to 
whom the general police of the city and 
'regulation of the market \vas entrusted.” — 
Eiftk Beport, 44. 

1847. “TheKutwal . . , seems to have 
done his duty resolutely and to the best of 
his judgment.”— 6?. 0. by Sir C. Napiei', 
121 . 

Country, adj. This term is used 
colloquially, and in trade, as an ad- 
jective to distinguish, articles pro- 
duced in India (generally with a sub- 
indication of disparagement), from 
such as are imported, and especially 
imported from Europe. Indeed Eiirop e 
(q.v.) was, and still occasionally is, 
used as the contrary adjective. Thus, 
country harness ’ is opposed to 
* Europe harness ; ’ ‘ country - bom 

people are persons of Eui'opean descent, 
but bom in India ; ‘ country horses 

are Indian-bred in distinction from 
x\rabs, Walers (q-v.), English horses, 
und even from ‘ stud-hreds,^ which are 
horses reared in India, but from fo- 
reign sires; ^country ships’ are those 
■which are owned in Indian ports, 


though often officered by Europeans : 
country bottled beer is beer im- 
ported from England in cask and 
bottled in India. The term, as well 
as the Hindustani c?es7, of which 
country is a translation, is also especi- 
ally used for things grown or made in 
India as substitutes for certain foreign 
articles. Thus the Oicca disticha in 
Bombay gardens is called * Country 
gooseberry ; ’ Gon'ovlmdus batatas^ or 
sweet potato, is sometimes called the 
‘ country potato.’ It was, equally with 
our quotidian root which has stolen 
its name, a foreigner in India, but 
was introduced and familiarized at a 
much earlier date. 

Thus again clesl badam, or ^ country 
almond,’ is applied in Bengal to the 
nut of the Terrninalia Oatajppa. On 
des% which is applied, among other 
things, to silk, the great Bitter (dor- 
mitans Homerus) makes the odd remark 
that desi is just Seide reversed ! But 
it would be equally apposite to remark 
that Trigon-ometvy is just Coimtry- 
ometry reversed ! 

Possibly the idiom may have 
been taken up from the Portuguese 
who also use it, e.y. ‘ agafrao da terra,’ 

‘ country saffron,” i.e. safflower (q.v.), 
otherwise called bastard saffron, the 
term being also sometimes applied to 
turmerick. But the soui'ce of the 
idiom is general, as the use of desl 
shows. Moreover the Arabic baladiy 
ha-^g the same literal meaning, is 
applied in a manner strictly analogous, 
moluding the note of disparagement, 
msomuch that it has been naturalised 
in Spanish as indicating ‘ of Httle or 
no value.’ Illustrations of the mer- 
cantile use of heledi {i.e. baladt) will be 
found in a note to Marco PoJo^ 2nd ed. 
ii. 370. For the Spanish use we may 
quote the Diet, of Cobarruvias (1611) : 

Baladiy the thing which is pro- 
duced at less cost, and is of small 
duration and profit.” See also Dozy 
and Engelmann, 232 — 3. 

1516. Beledyn ginger grows at a dis- 
tance of two or three leagues all round the 
city of Calicut. ... In Bengal there is also 
much ginger of the country (Gennivre Be-- 
ledi).” — Barbosa, 220-1. 

1582.^ “ The Hayres maye not take anye 
Countrie women, and they also doe not 
marrie.”— (by N. L.), f. 36. 

1619. “ The twelfth in the morning 
Master Methwold came from Messalipatwin 
in one of the Countrey Boats.” — Bring, in, 
Purckas, i. 638. 
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1685. “The inhabitants of the Gentoo 
Town, all in arms, bringing with them also 
elephants, kettle-drums, and all the Coun- 
try music.” — Wheeler, i. 140. 

1752. “ Captain Clive did not desjDair 

. . . and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, 
a Serjeant who spoke the country languages, 
with a few sepoys to reconnoitre.” — 
i. 211 (ed. 1803). 

1769. “ I supped last night at a Country 

Captain’s ; where I saw for the first time a 
specimen of the Indian taste.” — Teignmauth, 
Meni. i. 15. 

1775. “The Moors in what is called 
Country ships in East India, have also 
their chearing songs ; at work in hoisting, 
or in their boats a rowing.” — Forrest, V, to 
F. Guinea, 305. 

1793. “The jolting springs of country- 
made carriages, or the grunt^s of country- 
made carriers, commonly called palankeen- 
hoys.^' — Hugh Boyd, 146. 

1809. “The Rajah had a drawing of it 
made for me, on a scale, by a country 
Draftsman of great merit.” — Ld. Valentia, 
i. 356. 

,, “. . . split country peas . . .” — 

Maria Graharn,, 25. 

1817. “Since the conquest (of Java) a 
very extensive trade has been carried on by 
the’ English in country ships.” — Eaffjis, H. 
of Java, i. 210. 

Country- Captain. TMs is in Bengal 
the name of a peculiar dry kind of 
curry, often served as a breakfast 
dish." We can only conjecture that it 
was a favourite dish at the table of 
the skij)pers of ‘ coimtry ships,’ who 
were themselves called ‘ cmmtry cap- 
tains,’ as in our first q^uotation. In 
Madras the term is applied to a spatch- 
cock dressed with onions and curry stuff, 
which is probably the original form. 

1792. “ But now, Sir, a Country Captain 
is not to be known from an ordinary man, 
or a Christian, by any certain mark what- 
ever.” — Madras Comner, April 26th. 

c. 1825. “ The local name for their busi- 

ness was the ‘ Country Trade,’ the ships 
were ‘Country Ships,’ and the masters of 
them ‘ Country Captains.’ Some of my 
readers may recall a dish which was often 
placed before us when dining on board these 
vessels at Whampoa, viz. ‘ Country Cap- 
tain.’ ” — The Fankwae at Canton (1882), 
p. 33. 

Courtallum, n.p. The name of a 
town in Tinnevelly ; written in ver- 
nacular KiiUdlam. We do not know 
its etymology. ^ 

Covenauted Servants. This term 
is specially apphed to the regular 
Civil Service of India, whose members 


used to enter into a formal covenant 
with the East India Company, and do 
so now with the Secretary of State for 
India. Many other classes of servants 
now go out to India under a variety of 
contracts or covenants, but the term 
in question continues to be a^Dpro- 
priated as before. 

1757- “ There being a great scarcity of 

covenanted servants in Calcutta, we have 
entertained Mr. Hewitt as a monthly writer 
.... and beg to recommend him to be 
covenanted upon this Establishment.” — 
Letter in Long, 112, 

See also Civilian, and TTncove- 
nanted. 

Covid, s. Formerly in use as the 
name of a measure, varying much 
locally in value, in European settle- 
ments not only in India but in China, 
&c. The word is a corruption, pro- 
bably an Indo-Portuguese form, of the 
Port, covado, a cubit or ell. 

1672. “Measures of Surat are only two ; 
the Lesser and the Greater Coveld [pro- 
bably misprint for Coveed], the former of 
27 inches English, the latter of 36 inches 
English.” — F7'yer, 206. 

1720. “Item, I leave 200 pagodas for a 
tomb to be erected in the burial place in. 
form as follows. Four large pillars, each 
to }be' six covids high, and six covids dis- 
tance one from the other ; the top to be 
arched, and on each pillar a cherubim ; and 
on the top of the arch the effigy of Justice.’* 
— Testament of Charles Davers, Merchant, in 
Wheeler, ii. 338. 

c. 1760. According to Grose the covid. 
at Surat was 1 yard English [the greater 
coveed of Fryer], at Madras \ a yard ; but 
he says also : “At Bengal the same as at 
Surat and Madras.” 

1794. “To be sold, on very reasonable 
terms. About 3000 covits of 2-inch Calicut 
Planlcs.” — Bombay Courier, July 19th. 

The measure has long been forgotten 
under this name in Bengal, though 
used under the native name hath. From 
Milburn (i. 334, 341, &c.) it seems to 
have survived on the West Coast in 
the early part of this century, and 
possibly may still linger. 

Covil, s. Tamil, ko-v-il, ‘Ood- 
house,’ a Hindu temple; and also (in 
Malabar) a palace. In colloquial use 
in S. India and Ceylon. In S. India 
it is used, especially among the French, 
for ‘ a church ; ’ also among the un- 
educated English. 

Coweolly, n.p. The name of a 
well-known light-house and landmark 
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at the enti'ance of the Hoogly, in Mid- 
napiir District. Properly, according 
to Hunter, Geonhlmll. 

Cow-itch, n. The irritating hairs 
on the pod of the common Indian 
climbing herb Mucuno. prarims, D. G., 
H. O. Leguminosae, and the plant it- 
self. Both pods and roots are used in 
native practice. The name is doubtless 
the Hind, heiodnch (Skt. haptJcaclichlm) 
modihed in Hobson- Jobson fashion, 
by the ‘ striving after meaning.’ 

Cowle, s. A lease, or grant in 
writing; a safe-condact, amnesty, or 
in fact any written engagement. The 
Emperor Sigismund gave Coivle to 
John Huss — and broke it. The word 
is Arab, kaul, ‘ word, promise, agree- 
ment,’ ani it has become technical in 
the Indian vernaculars, owing to the 
prevalence of Mahommedan Law. 

1688- “ The President has by private 

correspondence procured a Cowle for rent- 
ing the To\m and customs of S. Thomd.” — 
Wheeler i. 176. 

1780. “ This Caoul was confirmed by 

another King of Gingy ... of the Bramih 
Caste.”— Dun??', Neio Directory^ 140. 

Sir A. 'Wellesley often uses the word 
in his Indian letters : Thus : 

1800, “ One tandah of brinjarries . . . 
has sent to me for cowle . . .” — Welling- 
tmi jDesp. (ed. 1837), i. 59. 

1804. On my arrival in the neighbour- 
hood of the pettali I offered cowle to the 
inhabitants.” — Do, ii. 193. 

Cowry, s. Hind, haurl (kaudt), 
Mahr. kavctdl, Sansk. Jcaparday and 
JcapardiJm, The small white shell, 
Cypraea moneta, current as money ex- 
tensively in parts of S. Asia and of 
Africa. 

By far the most ancient mention of 
shell cuiTency comes from Chinese 
literature. It is mentioned in the 
famous Tribute of Yu” (or Yii-Kung ) ; 
in the Sliii-Kmq (about the 14th cent. 
B.a); and in the “Book of Poetry” 
{8hi-Khifj\ in an ode of the 10th cent. 
B.c. The Chinese seem to have adopted 
the use from the aborigines in the East 
and South ; and they extended the sys- 
tem to tortoise-shell, and to other 
shells, the covTy remaining the nnit. 
In 338 B.C., the King of Tsin, the 
supply of shells failing, suppressed the 
cowry currency, and issued copper 
coin, already adopted in other states 
of China. The usurper Wang Mang, 


who ruled a.d. 9-23, tried to revive 
the old systems, and issued rules in- 
stituting, in addition to the metallic 
money, ten classes of tortoise-shell and 
five of smaller shells, the value of all 
based on the cowry ^ which was worth 
3 cash.* 

The currency of cowries in India 
does not seem to be alluded to by any 
Greek or Latin author. It is men- 
tioned by Mas’udi (c. 943), and their 
use for small change in the lido- 
Ohinese countries is repeatedly spoken 
of by Marco Polo, who calls them 
pourcelaines, the name by which this 
kind of shell was known in Italy (por- 
cellane) and France. When the Ma- 
hommedans conquered Bengal, early 
in the 13th century, they found the 
ordinary currency composed exclu- 
sively of coiories, and in some remote 
districts this continued to the begin- 
ning of the present century. Thus, 
up to 1801, the whole revenue of the 
Silhet District, amounting then to 
Es. 250,000, was collected in these 
shells, but by 1813 the whole was 
realised in specie. Interesting details 
in connexion with this subject are 
given by the Hon. Bobert Lindsay, 
who was one of the early Collectors of 
Silhet {Lives of the Lindsays^ iii. 170). 

The Sansfacit vocabulary called 
Trilcdnda^esha (iii. 3, 206), makes 20 
hapardika (or hauris)z=:i^ pana; and 
this value seems to have been pretty 
constant. The cowry table given by- 
Mr. Lindsay at Silhet, circa 1778, 
exactly agrees with that given by 
MUbnrn as in Calcutta use at the 
beginning of this century, and up to 
1854 or thereabouts it continued to be 
the same : 

4 kauris =1 ganda 
20 gandas-=l pan 

4: pan =1 ana 

4 anas =1 hdhan^ or about J rupee. 

This gives about 5120 cowries to the 
Eupee.^ We have not met with any 
denomination of currency in actual 
use below the cowry, but it will be 
seen that, in a quotation from Mrs. 
Parkes, tioo such are indicated. It is, 
however, Hindu idiosyncrasy to in- 
diil^ge in imaginary submultiples as 
well as imaginary multiples. See a 
parallel under Lack. 

Note communicated by Professor Terrien de la 
Uoupene. 
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In Bastar, a secluded inland state 
between Orissa and tbe Godayery, in 
1870, tbe following was the prevailing 
table of cowry currency, according to 
Dr. Hunter’s Gazetteer : 

20 kauris =1 hori 

12 horls =1 duganl 

12 dugdm8-=:^l Bupee, i.e. 2880 cowries. 

Here we may remark that both tbe 
pan in Bengal, and tbe dugdm in tbis 
secluded Bastar, were originally tbe 
names of pieces of money, tbougb now 
in tbe respective localities tbey repre- 
sent only certain quantities of cowries. 
For pan see under Fauam; and as 
regards* dugdnl see Thomases Eatan 
Kings of Delili, pp. 218, 219, 

Cowries were at one time imported 
into England in considerable quanti- 
ties for use in tbe African slave-trade. 

“For tbis purpose,” says Milbum, 
“tbey should be small, clean, and 
white, with a beautiful gloss ” (i. 273). 
Tbe duty on tbis importation was 
^53 16s. Zd. per cent, on tbe sale 
value, with -J- added for war-tax. In 
1803, 1418 cwt. were sold at tbe E. I. 
auctions, fetching £3,626; but after 
that few were sold at aU. In tbe 
height of slave-trade, tbe great mart 
for cowries was at Amsterdam, where 
there were spacious warehouses for 
them (see tbe Voyage^ &c., quoted 
1747). 

c. A.D. 943. “Trading affairs are carried 
on with cowries {al<oadct’)f which are the 
money of the country.” — Mas^udl, i. 385. 

c. 1020. “ These isles are divided into 
two classes, according to the nature of their 
chief products. The one are called JOeica- 
Kaudha, ‘the Isles of the Cowries,’ because 
of the cowries that they collect on the 
branches of coco-trees planted in the sea.” 
— Alhirunlf in J, As., Ser. IV. tom. iv. 266. 

c. 1240. “It has been narrated on this 
wise that as in that country (Bengal), the 
kauri [shell] is current in place of silver, 
the feast gift he used to bestow was a lak of 
kauris. The Almighty mitigate his punish- 
ment pn hell] ! ” — CPaha1^dt-i-JSfdnri, by Ra- 
rerty, 655-6. 

c. 1350. “ The money of the Islanders (of 
the Maldives) consists of coiories {al-wadd'). 
They so style creatures which they collect in 
the sea, and bury in holes dug on the shore. 
The flesh wastes away, and only a white 
shell remains. 100 of these shells are called 
^ydh, and 700 fdl ; 12,000 they call hutta ; 
and 100,000 hustu. Bargains are made with 
these cowries at the rate of 4 hustu for a 
gold dinar.* Sometimes the rate falls, and 


* This would be about 40,000 for a rupee. 


hustu are exchanged for a gold dinar. 
The islanders barter them to the people 
of Bengal for rice, for they also form the 
currency in use in that country. .... 
These cowries serve also for barter with the 
negroes in their own land. I have seen 
them sold at Mali and Gugu [on the Niger] 
at the rate of 1150 for a gold dinar.” — Ihu 
Batata, iv. 122. 

c. 1420. ‘ ‘ A man on whom I could rely 
assured me that he saw the people of one of 
the chief towns of the Said employ as cur- 
rency, in the purchase of low-priced articles 
of provision, kaudas, which in Egypt are 
known as wada, just as people in Egypt use 
faXs.” — Makrizi, S. de Sacy, Clirest. Arahc, 
2nd ed. i. 252. 

1554. At the Maldives : “ Cowries 12,()00 
make one cota ; and cotas of average size 
weigh 1 quintal; the big ones something 
more.” — A. Kanes, 35. 

„ “In these isles .... are certain 
white little shells which they call cauris.” 
— Castanheda, iv, 7. 

1561. “Which vessels {Gundvas, or palm- 
wood boats from the Maldives) come loaded 
with coir and caury, which are certain little 
white shells found among the Islands in 
such abundance that whole vessels are laden 
with them, and which make a great trade 
in Bengala, where they are current as 
money.” — Correa, I. i. 341. 

1586. “ In Bengal are current those little, 

shells that are found in the islands of Mal- 
diva, called here courim, and in Portugal 
Buzio.^^ — Sassetti, ia De Guhernatis, 205. 

c. 1610. ‘ ‘ Les marchandises qu’ils portent 
le plus souvent sont ces petites coquilles de& 
Maldives, dont ils chargent tous les an^ 
grand nombre de nauires. Oeux des Mal- 
dives les appellent J5 o?2/j et les autres Indiens 
Caury.” — Pyrard de la Val, i. 517 ; see also 
p. 165. 

1672. “Cowreys, like sea-shells, coma 
from Siam, and the Philippine Islands,” — 
Fryer, 86. 

1683. “The Ship Britannia— from the 
Maldiva Islands, arrived before the Fac- 
tory ... at their first going ashore, their 
first salutation from the natives was a 
shower of Stones and Arrows, whereby 6 
of their Men were wounded, which made 
them immediately return on board, and by 
ye mouths of their Guns forced them to a 
complyance, and permission to load what 
Couries they would at Markett Price; sc/ 
that in a few days time they sett sayle from 
thence for Surrat with above 60 Tunn of 
Cowryes,” — Hedges, July 1. 

1705. “ . . , Coris, qui sont des petits. 

coquiUages. ^^Luillier, 245. 

1727. “ The Couries are caught by put- 

ting Branches of Cocoa-nut trees with 
their Leaves on, into the Sea, and in 
five or six Months the little Shell-fish 
stick to those leaves in Clusters, which 
they take off, and digging Pits in the Sand, 
put them in and cover them up, and leave 
them two or three Years in the Pit, that the 
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Pish may putrefy, and then they take them 
out of the Pit, and barter them for Rice, 
Butter, and Cloth, which Shipping bring 
from Ballaaore in Orim near Bengal, in 
which Countries Couries pass for Money 
from 2500 to 3000 for a Rupee, or half a 
Crown English,^^ — A. Ham, i. 349. 

1747. “Formerly 12,000 weight of these 
cowries would purchase a cargo of five or 
six hundred Negroes : but those lucrative 
times are now no more ; and the Negroes 
now set such a value on their countrymen, 
that there is no such thing as having a cargo 
under 12 or 14 tuns of cowries. 

“As payments in this land of specie are 
attended with some intricacy, the Negroes, 
though so simple as to sell onf» another for 
shells, have contrived a kind of copper 
vessel, holding exactly 108 pounds, which is a 
great dispatch to business. ’ — A Voyage to tJ^ 
Id, of Ceylon on hoard a Dutch Indiaman in 
the year i747, fee., &c. Written by a Dutch 
G-entleman. Transl. &;c. London, 1754, pp. 
21 - 22 . 

1753, “ Our Hon’ble Masters having ex- 
pressly directed ten tons of couries to be 
laden in each of their ships homeward 
bound, we ordered the Secretary to prepare 
a protest against Captain Cooke for refus- 
ing to take any on board the Admiral Ver- 
non.” — In Lo7ig, 41. 

1762. “The trade of the salt and 
wood in the Chucla of Sillet, has for a long 
time been granted to me, in consideration of 
which I pay a yearly rent of 40,000 caouns"^ 
of cowries. . . .” — Native Letter to Nabob 
in Van Sittart, i, 203. 

1770. “ . . . . millions of millions of 

lires, pounds, rupees, and cowries.” — H, 
^alpolds Letters, v, 421. 

1780. “ We are informed that a Copper 
Coinage is now on the Carpet . . it will 

be of the greatest utility to the Public, and 
will totally abolish the trade of Cowries, 
which for a long time has formed so exten- 
sive a field for deception and fraud. A 
greviance (aic) the poor has long groan’d 
under.” — Hicky^s Bengal Gazette, April 
29th. 

1786. In a Calcutta Gazette the rates of 
payment at Pultah Ferry are stated in 
Rupees, Annas, Puns, and Gundas {i,e,, 
of Goio7'ies, see above). — In Seton~Karr, i. 
140. 

1803. “ I will continue to pay, without 

demur, to the said Government, as my 
annual peshkmh or tribute, 12,000 kahuns of 
cowries in three instalments, as specied 
herein below,” — Treaty Engagement by the 
Rajah of Kitta Keonghur, a Tributary 
subordinate to Cuttack, 16th December, 
1803. ’ 

1833. “May 1st. Notice was given in 
the Supreme Court that Messrs. Gould and 
Campbell would pay a dividend at the rate 
of nine gundahs, one cowrie, one cawg, and 
eighteen teel, in every sicca rupee, on and 
after the 1st of J une. A curious dividend. 


* Kahcm, see above =1280 cowries. 


not quite a farthing in the rupee ! ” * — The 
Pilgrim (by Fanny Parkes), i. 273. 

c. 1865. “ Strip him stark naked, and 

cast him upon a desert island, and he would 
manage to play heads and tails for cowries 
with the sea-gulls, if land-gulls were not to 
be found.” — Zelda^s Fortune, ch. iv. 

1883. “Johnnie found a lovely cowrie 
two inches long, like mottled tortoise-shell, 
walking on a rock, with its red fleshy body 
covering half its shell, like a jacket trimmed 
with chenille fringe.” — Letter (of Miss 
North’s) from Seychelle Islands in Pall Mall 
Gazette, Jany. 21, 1884. 

Cowry, s. Used in S. India for the 
yoke to carry burdens, the bhang^i 
(q.v.) of Northern India. In Tamil, 
&c., kavddl, 

Cowtails, s. The name formerly 
in ordinary use for what we now more 
euphoniously call chowries, q.v. 

c. 1664. “These Elephants have then 
also . . . certain Cow-tails of the great 
Tibet, white and very dear, hanging at their 
Ears like great Mustachoes. . — Bernier, 
E.T. 84. 

1774. “ To send one or more pair of the 

cattle which bear what are called cowtails.” 
— Warren Hastings's Instruction to Bogle, 
in Markham’s Tibet, 8. 

,, “There are plenty of cowtailed 
cows ( !), but the weather is too hot for them 
to go to Bengal.” — Bogle, ibid, 52. 

“ Cow-tailed cows ” seem analogous to 
the “dismounted mounted infantry” of 
whom we have recently heard in the Suakin 
campaign. 

1784. In a ‘ List of Imports probable from 
Tibet,’ we find “Cow Tails.”— In Seton- 
Karr, i. 4. 

,, “From the northern mountains 
are imported a number of articles of com- 
merce The principal . . . are . . . 

musk, cowtails, honey . . . — Gladwin’s 

Ayeen Akbery (ed. 1800), ii. 17. 

Cran, s. Pers. hrdn, A modern 
Persian silver coin, worth about a 
franc, being the tenth part of a toman, 

1880. “ A couple of mules came clatter- 

ing into the court-yard, driven by one mule- 
teer. Each mule carried 2 heavy sacks . . . 
which jingled pleasantly as they were placed 
on the ground. These sacks were afterwards 
opened in my presence, and contained no 
less than 35,000 silver krans. The one 


* A Kag would seem here to be equivalent to i 
of a cowry, Wilson, with (?) as to its origin, explains 
it as “a small division of money of account, less 
than a ganda of Kauris.” Til is properly the 
sesamnm seed, applied in Bengal, Wilson says, 
“in account, to of a kauri.” The Table would 
probably thus run : 20 til - 1 hag, 4 kag = 1 kmH, 
and so forth. And 1 rupee = 400,600 til ! 
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muleteer without guard had brought them 
across the mountains, 170 miles or so, from 
Tehran.” — Letter from CoL Bateman- 
Champain, R,B. 

Cranchee, s. Beng. harancln. This 
appears peculiar to Calcutta. A kind 
of ricketty and sordid carriage resem- 
bling, as Bp. Heber says below, the 
skeleton of an old English hackney- 
coach of 1800 — 3o (which no doubt 
was the model), drawn by wretched 
ponies, harnessed with rope, and 
standing for native hire in various 
parts of the city. 

1823. “ . . . . a considerable number of 

^caranchies,’ or native carriages, each 
drawn by two horses, and looking like the 
skeletons of hackney coaches in our o^\m 
country.” — Heher, i. 28 (ed. 1844). 

1834. “ As Lady Wroughton guided her 

horse through the crowd to the right, a 
kuranchy, or haclmey-coach, suddenly 
gassed her at full speed.” — The Baboo, i. 

Cranganore, n.p. Properly (ac- 
cording to Dr. Gundert), KoduwnVuT, 
more generally Kodungalur; an ancient 
city and port of Malabar, identical 
with the Muyiri-hhodu of an ancient 
copper-plate inscrii3tion,* with the 
Mouftplff of Ptolemy’s Tables and the 
Periplus, and with the Muziris primum 
emporium Indiae of Pliny, f * * The tra- 
ditions of Jews, Christians, Brahmans, 
and of the Kerala XJlpaUi (legendary 
History of Malabar) agree in making 
Kodimgalur the residence of the Peru- 
mals (ancient sovereigns of Malabar), 
and the first resort of W estern shipping ’ ’ 
(Dr. Gundert in JiAadras Journal, vol. 
sdii. p. 120). It was apparently the 
earliest settlement of Jew and Chris- 
tian immigrants. It is pro min ent in. 
all the earlier narratives of the 16th 
century, especially in connexion with 
the Malabar Christians; and it was 
the site of one of the 7 churches alleged 
in the legends of the latter to have 
been founded by St. Thomas. J Cran- 
;ganor was already in decay when the 
Portuguese arrived. They eventually 
established themselves there with a 
etrong fort (1523), which the Dutch 
took from them in 1662. This fort 
; was dismantled by Tippoo’s troops in 
J 1790, and there is now hardly a trace 
i. Jeft of it. In Baldaeus {ISlalahar und 
^ Coromandel, p. 109, Germ, ed.) there 

'* See Madras Journal, vol. xiii. j). 137. 

+ Bk. vi, cap. 23 or 26. 

t Ind, Antiquary, iii. 309. 


are several good views of Cranganore 
as it stood in the 17th century. 

c. 774. A.D.* “We have given as eternal 
possession to Iravi Corttan, the lord of the 
town, the brokerage and due customs . . . 
namely within the river-mouth of Codanga- 
lur .” — Copper Charter, see Madr, Jotirn. xiii. 

(Before 1500). t “ I Erveh Barmen . . . 
sitting this day in Canganlr. . . — {Ma- 
dreta Jourmtl, xiii. pt. ii. p. 12). This is 
from an old Hebrew translation of the Sth 
century copper grant to the Jews, in which 
the Tamil has “ The king ... Sri Bhaskara 
Bavi Varman ... on the day when he was 
pleased to sit in Muyiri-k<5du. . . . ” — thus 
identifying Muyiri or Muziris with Gran- 
ganore.t 

^ 1498. ‘ * ^uorongoliz belongs to the Chris- 
tians, and the king is a Christian ; it is 3 
days distant from Calecut by sea with fair 
wind ; this king could muster 4,000 figliting 
men ; here is much pepper. , . — Boteiro 

de VoACO da Gatna, 108. 

^ 1503. “ Nostra autem regio in qua Chris- 
tiani commorantnr Malabar appellatur, 
habetque xx circiter urbes, qnarum tres 
celebres sunt et firmse, Carongoly, Balov, 
et Colom, et aliee illis proximse snnt.” — 
Letter of JTe&torian Bishops on mission to 
India, in Asseinani, iii. 594. 

1616^ “. . . . a place called Crongolor, 
belonging to the King of Calicut . . . there 
live in it Gentiles, Moors, Indians, and 
Jews, and Christians of the doctrine of St. 
Thomas.” — Barbosa, 164. 

c. 1535. “ Crancanor fu antichamente 

honorata, e buon porto, tien molte genti . . . 
la cittk e grande, ed honorata con gra, traf- 
fico, auati che si facesse Cochin, co la venuta 
di Portoghesi, nobile .” — Sommario ddRegni, 
&c. Rammio, i. f. 332i7. 

15.54. “ Item, . . . paid for the mainte- 

nance of the boys in the College, which is 
kept in Cranguanor, by charter of the King 
our Lord, annually 100,000 reis . . . — /S. 
Botelho, Tortibo, &c. 27. 

c. 1570. . prior to the introduction 

of Islamism into this country, a party of 
Jews and Christians had found their way to 
a city of Malabar called Cadungaloor.” — 
Tohfatrul-Mayahideen, 47, 

1572. 

“ A hum Cochin, e a outro Cananor, 

A qual Chale, a qual a ilha da pimenta, 
A qual Coulao, a qual d^ Cranganor, 

E os mais, a quern o mais serve e con- 
tenta ...” Cambes, vii. 35. 

1614. “The Great Samorine’s Deputy 
came aboord . . . and . . . earnestly per- 
suaded vs to stay a day or two, till he might 
send to the Samorine, then at Crangelor, be- 
sieging a Castle of the Portugals.” — Peyton, 
in Purclias, i. 531. 


This date is given hy Dr. Burnell in Indian 
Antiquary, iii. 315. 
t As above, p. 334. 

f An identification afterwards verified by tra- 
dition ascertained on the spot by Dr. Burnell. 

P 2 
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c. 1806. “In like manner the Jews of 
KrangMr (Cranganore), observing the 
weakness of the Stonri . . . made a great 
many Mahomedans drink the cup of mar- 
tyrdom . . — Muhahhat Khan {wxitiiis of 

events in 16th century) in Elliot, viii. 388. 

See SMnkali (which article should be 
read with this). 

Cranny, s. In Bengal commonly 
used for a clerk -writing English, and 
thence yulgarly applied generically to 
the East Indians, or haH-caste class, 
from among whom English copyists 
are chiefly recruited. The original is 
Hind, karam, which Wilson derives 
from Skt. haran, ‘ a doer.’ Karana is 
also the name of one of the (so-cailed) 
mixt castes of the Hindus, sprung 
from a Sudra mother and Yaisya 
father, or (according to others) from a 
pui’e Eshatriy^a mother by a father of 
degraded Eshatriya origin. The occu- 
pation of the members of this mixt 
caste is that of writers and accountants. 

The word was probably at one time 
applied by natives to the Junior mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Ser-vice — 
^‘Writers” as they were designated. 
See the quotations from the ** Seir 
Mutaqlierin^^ and from Hugh Boyd. 
And in our own remembrance the 

Writers’ Buildings” in Calcutta, 
where those young gentlemen at one 
time were quartered (a range of apart- 
ments which has now been transfigured 
into a splendid series of public offices ; 
but, wisely, has been kept to its old 
name), was knovTi to the natives as 
Kardnl ki BCirih. 

c. 1350. _ “ They have the custom that when 
a ship arrives from India or elsewhere, the 
slaves of the Sultan . . . carry with them 
complete suits ... for the Bahhan or skip- 
per, and for the kirani, who is the ship’s 
clerk.”— Baiuta, ii. 198. 

. - “The second day after our ar- 

rival at the port of EailQkari, the princess 
escorted the nakhodah (or skipper), the ki- 
rani, or clerk. . . — Ih. iv. 250. 

c. 1590. “The Karrani is a writer who 
keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out the ivater to the passengers.”— 
(BlocJniiann), i. 280. 


therefore to my brother crannies, I will offer 
an instance or two, which are remembered as 
good Company’s jokes.”— Boj/d, The 
Indian Observer, 42. 

1810. “The Cranny, or clerk, may be 
either a native Armenian, a native Portu- 
guese, or a Bengallee.” — Williamson, V.M. 
i. 209. 

1834. “Nazir, see bail taken for 2000 
rupees. The Crany will write your evidence 
Captain Porrester .” — The Baboo, i. 311. ’ 

Crape, s. This is no oriental word, 
though crape comes from China. It 
is the Erench criqje,^ i.e. create. Bat. 
crispus, meaning frizzed or minutely 
curled. As the word is given in a 16th 
century quotation by Littr4, it is pro- 
bable that the name was first applied 
to a European texture. 

“ I own perhaps I might desire 

Some shawls of true Cashmere — 
Some narrowy crapes of China silk, 
Like wrinkled skins, or scalded milk.” 

O. W. Holmes, ‘ ContentmenV 

Crease, Cris, &c. A kind of dagger, 
which is the characteristic weapon of 
the Malay nations ; from the Javanese 
name of the weapon, adopted in Malay, 
viz. krls, hirla,' or hres (see Favre, 
Diet, Jamnais^Frangais, 137 b.. Craw-- 
furd's Malay Diet, s.v., Jansz, Jav- 
aansch-Nederl, Woordenhoeh, 202). The 
word has been generalised, and is often 
applied to analogous weapons of other 
nations, as ‘an Arab crease," &c. It 
seems probable that the Hind, word 
kirich, aj)plied to a straight sword, and 
now almost specifically to a sword of 
European make, is identical with the 
Malay word krls. See the form of the 
latter word in Barbosa, almost exactly 
hiriclu Perhaps Turki klUch is the 
original. 

^ If Eeinaud is right in his transla- 
tion of the Arab Relations of the 9th 
and 10th centuries, in correcting a 
rea^g, otherwise unintelligible, to 
khri, we shall have a very early adop- 
tion of this word by western travellers. 
It occurs, however, in a passage relat- 
ing to Ceylon. 


‘ Le Secretaire s’apelle carans 
^ ^ 3 _ 52 . 


c. 1610, 

. . . •"^—Pin'ard de la Val. .. 

4.1 gentlemen likewise, other 

than the Military, who are in high offices and 
employments, have amongst themselves de- 
grees of ^service and work, which have not 
come minutely to my knowledge ; but the 
whole of them collectively are called 
Cairanis.” -The MutaqLdiiX 

lias it, example gains 
where precejit fails , As an encouragement 


c. 910. ‘ ‘ Eormerly it was common enough 
to see in this island a man of the country 
walk into the market grasi^ing in his hand 
a khri, i> e., a dagger peculiar to the 
country, of admirable make, and sharpened 
to ^e finest edge. The man would lay 
1 on the wealthiest of the merchants 
that he foiind, take him by the throat, 
hrandish his dagger before’ his eyes, and 
nnally drag him outside of the town. . . .” — 
Relation, <kc., par Reinaiid, p. 126 ; and see 
Arabic text, p. 120, near bottom. 
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1516. “They are girt with belts, and 
carrjr daggers in their waists, wrought with 
rich inlaid work, these they call querix.” — 
Barbosa^ 193. 

1552. “And the quartermaster ran up 
to the top, and thence beheld /the son of 
Timuta raja to be standing over the Captain 
Major with a crishalf drawn.” — Castanheda. 
ii. 363. 

1572. 

“ . . . . assentada 

LiC no gremio da Aurora, onde nasceste, 

Opulenta Malaca nomeada ! 

As settas venenosas que fizeste ! 

Os crises, com que j^C te vejo arm^Cda,” . . 

Camoes, x. 44. 

Thus Englished : 

“ ... so strong thy site 
there on Aurora’s bosom, whence they rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight I 
The poysoned arrows which thine art 

supplies, 

the krises thirsting, as I see, for fight. . 

Burton, 

1580. A vocabulary of “Wordes of the 
naturall lan^age of laua ” in the voyage of 
Sir Fr. Drake, has Cricke, ‘ a dagger. ’ — 
MaJcluyt^ iv. 246. 

1586-88. “ The custom is that whenever 

the King (of J ava) doth die . . . the wives 
of the said King . , . every one with a 
dagger in her hand (which dagger they call 
a crese, and is as sharp as a razor) stab 
themselves to the heart.” — Cavendish, in 
Hakl. iv. 337. 

1591. “ Furthermore I enjoin and order 

in the name of our said Lord . . . that no 
servant go armed whether it be with staves 
or daggers, or crisses.” — Prod, of Viceroy 
Mathias dAlboquerque in Archiv. P(yH, 
Oriental, fasc. 3, p. 325. # 

1598. “In the Western part of the Island 
(Sumatra) is Manancabo where they make 
Poinyards, which in India are called Cryses, 
which are very well accounted and esteemed 
of.” — Linschoten, 33. 

1602. “. . . . Chinesische Dolchen, so 
sie Gris nennen.” — Hulsius, i. 33, 

c. 1610. “ Ceux-lk ont d’ordinaire k leur 

coste vn poignard ond4 qui s’ajielle cris, et 
qui vient d’Achen en Sumatra, de laua, et 
de la Chine.” — Pyrard de la Val, i. 121 ; also 
see ii. 101. 

1634. ‘ * Malay os crises, Arabes alf anges. ” 
— Malaca Conquistada, ix. 32. 

1686. “The Cresset is a small thing like 
a Baggonet which they always wear in War 
or Peace, at Work or Play, from the greatest 
of them to the poorest or meanest person.” — 
Damjpier, i. 337. 

1690. “And as the Japanners . , . rip 
up their Bowels withaCric . , ,” — Ovinyton, 
173. 

1727. “ A Page of twelve Years of Age 
. . . (said) that he would shew him the Way 
to die, and with that took a Cress, and 
ran himself through the body.” — A, Ham. 
ii. 99. 


1770. “ The people never go without a 

poniard which they call cris.” — Baynal 
(tr. 1777), i. 97. 

c. 1850-60. “ They (the English) chew 

hashish, cut themselves with iDoisoned 
creases . . . taste every poison, buy every 
secret.” — Emerson, English Traits, 

The Portuguese also formed a word 
crisada, a blow with a cris (see Gas- 
tanheda, iii. 379). And in English we 
find a verb to ‘ crease ; ’ see m Pur- 
chas, i. 532, and this : 

1604. “This Boyhog we tortured not, 
because of his confession, but crysed him.” — 
Scot's Discourse of lava, in Purchas, i. 175. 

Also in BraddePs Abstract of the 
Sijara Malayu : 

“ He was ih consequence creased at the 
shop of a sweetmeat seller, his blood 
flowed on the ground, but his body dis- 
appeared miraculously.” — Si jara Malayu, in 
J, Ind. Arch. v. 318. 

Credere, Del. An old mercantile 
term. 

1813. “ Del credere, or guaranteeing the 

responsibility’- of persons to whom goods 
were sold, — commission f per cent.” — Mil-^ 
burn, i. 235. 

Creole, S. This word is never used 
by the English in India, though the 
mistake is sometimes made in Eng- 
land of supposing it to be an Anglo- 
Indian term. The original, so far as 
we 'can learn, is S^oan. criollo, a word 
of uncertain etymology, whence the 
French creole, a j)erson of European 
blood but colonial birth. See Bkeat, 
who concludes that criollo is a negro 
corruption of criadilJo, dim. of criado, 
and is — ‘ Httle nursling.’ 

Crocodile, s. This word is seldom 
used in India ; alligator (q*v.) being 
the term almost invariably employed. 

c. 1328. “There be also coquodriles, 
which are -vulgarly called calcatix'^ . , . 
These animals be like lizards, and have 
a tail stretched over all like unto a 
lizard’s,” etc. — Friar Jordanus, p. 19. 

1590, “ One Crocodile was so huge and 

greedy that he devoured an Alibaniba, that 
is a chained company of eight or nine slaves ; 
but the indigestible Iron paid him his wages, 
and murthered the murtherer.” — Andrew 
Battel (West Africa) in Purchas, ii. 985. 

Crore, s. One hundred lakhs, i.e.^ 
10,000,000. Thus a crore of rupees 
was for many years almost the exact 
equivalent of a milKon sterling. It 

Lat. calaitrix, ‘ a cockatrice.’ 
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liad once been a good deal more, and 
bas now been for some years a good 
deal less ! 

Tbe Hind is Jcaror, Sansk. Jcoti. 

c. 1315. “Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Ma’bar, enjoyed a highly prosperous life . . , 
His coffers were replete with wealth, inso- 
much that in the city of Mardi (Madura) 
there were 1200 crores of gold deposited, j 
every crore being equal to a thousand laks, 
and every lak to^ one hundred thousand 
dintCrs .” — Wcissdff in MHot, iii. 52. 

N.B. — The reading of the word crore is 
however doubtful here (see note by Elliot, 
in loco). In any case the value of cj'ore is 
misstated by Wassaf. 

c. 1343. “They told me that a certain 
Hindu farmed the revenue of the city and 
its territories (Daulatabad) for 17 karor . . . 
as for the karor it is equivalent to 100 lakSf 
and the to 100,000 dinars .’’ — Ibn Batuta, 
iv. 49. 

c. 1350. “In the course of three years 
he had misappropriated about a kror of 
tankas from the revenue. ” — Bid^uddin-- 
JBarnt, in Elliot, iii. 247. 

c. 1590. “ Zealous and upright men were 

put in charge of the revenues, each over one 
Kror of dams.” (These, it appears, were 
called krorls.) — Ain-t-AJ^ari, i. 13, 

1609. “The King’s yeerely Income of 
his Croune Land is fiftie Crou of Bupias, 
every Crou is an hundred Zeckes, and every 
Jjeck is an hundred thousand JRupias .^’ — 
Sawkim in Purchas, i. 216. 

1628. “The revenues of all the territories 
under the Emperors of Dehli amounts, ac- 
cording;’ to the Eoyal registers, to six arbs 
and thirty krors of dams. One arb is equal 
to a hundred krors (a kror being ten 
millions) and a hundred Krors of dd/ins are 
equivalent to two h'o^'s and fifty lacs of 
rupees.” — Muhammad Sharif Hanafi, in 
Elliot, 138. 

1690. “ The Nabob or Governour of Bengal 
was reputed to have left behind him at his 
Death, twenty Courous of Eoupies; A 
kourou is an hundred thousand lacks.” — 
Ovington, 189. 

1757. ** In consideration of the losses 
which the English Company have sustained 
... I will give them one crore of rupees.” — 
Orme, ii. 162 (ed. 1803). 

c. 1785. “The revenues of the city of 
Decca, once^ the capital of Bengal, at a 
low estimation amount annually to two 
kherore. Life of Clive, i 172. 

1797 . ‘ ‘An Englishman, for H.E. ’s amuse- 
ment, ^ introduced the elegant European 
diversion of a race in sacks by old women: the 
Na’^b was delighted beyond measure, and 
declared that though he had spent a crore 
V ^^1^®® ... in procuring amusement, he 

had never found one so pleasing to him.” 

S^eifjnmouth, Mem. i. 407. 

1879. 

“‘Tell me what lies beyond our brazen 

gates.’ 


Then one replied, ‘The city first, fair 

Prince ! 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

And next King Bimbasuras realm, and 

then 

The vast .flat world with crores on crores 

of folk.’ ” 

E. Arnold, The Light of Asia, iii, 

Crotcbey. See Kurachee. 

Crow - pheasant, s. The popular 
Anglo-Indian name of a somewhat 
ignoble bird (Pam. Ouculidae), com- 
mon all over the plains of India, in 
Burma, and the Islands, viz., Oen- 
trqpiis rufipennis, Illiger. It is held in 
S. India to give omens. 

1878. “The crow-pheasant stalks past 
with his chestnut wings drooping by his 
side.” — Phil. Robinson, In My Indian 
Garden, 7. 

1883. * ‘ There is that ungainly ob j ect the 

coucal, crow-pheasant, jun^e-crow, orwhat- 
else yon like to call the miscellaneous thing, 
as it clambers through a creeper-laden bush 
or spreads its reddish-bay wings and makes 
a slow voyage to the next tree. To judge by 
its appearance only it might be a crow de- 
veloping for a peacock, but its voice seems 
to have been borrowed from a black-faced 
monkey.” — THbes on my Frontier, 155. 

Cllbeb> s. The fruit of the Piper 
Cubeba, a climbing shrub of the Malay 
region. 

The word and the article were well 
known in Europe in the Middle Ages, 
the former being taken directly from 
the Arab, habdbah. It was used as a 
spice like other peppers, though less 
common. The importation into Europe 
had become infinitesimal, when it re- 
vived in this century, owing to the 
medicinal power of the article having 
become known tq our medical officers 
duriag the British occupation of Java 
(1811-1815). Several particulars of 
interest will he found in Hanbury and 
Fliickiger^s Pliarmacog. 526, and in the 
notes to Marco Polo, ii. 380. 

c. 943. “ The territories of this Prince 
(the Maharaja of the Isles) produce all sorts 
of spices and aromatics . . . The exports 
are camjDhor, lign-aloes, clove, sandal-wood, 
betel-nut, nutmeg, cardamom, cubeh (a2- 
kabdbah) . . i. 341-2. * 

13th cent. 

“ Theo canel and the licoris 
And swete savoury meynte I wis, 
Theogilofre, quyhibe and mace ...” 

King Alesaunder, in Welfer^s Metr, 
Bom., i. 279. 

1298. “This Island (Java) is of sur- 
passing wealth, producing black pepper. 
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Butmegs, siDikenard, galingale, cubeljs, 
cloves. . . — Marco JPolo, ii. 254. 

c. 1328. “There too (in Jaua) are pro- 
duced cuhebs, and nutmegs, and mace, and 
all the other finest spices except pepi^er.” — 
BHar Jordamis, 31. 

c. 1340. “ The folloxomg are sold hy the 

pound. Raw silk ; saffron ; clove-stalks 
and cloves ; cuhehs ; lign-aloes .... ” — 
Pegolotti, in Cathay^ &c. p. 305. 

c. 1390. “Take fresh pork, seethe it, 
chop it small, and grind it well ; put to it 
hard yolks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with dried currants, powder of cinnamon, 
and maces, cuhehs, and cloves whole.” — 
Recipe in Wrighfs Domestic Manners, 350. 

1563. “i2. Let us talk of cuhehs ; al- 
though, according to Sei3ulveda, we seldom 
use them alone ; and only in compounds. 

“ O, Tis not so in India ; on the contra^ 
they are much used by the Moors soaked in 
wine . . . and in their native region, which 
is J ava, they are habitually used for cold- 
ness of stomach ; you may believe me they 
hold them for a very great medicine.” 

Garcia, f . 80-80r. 
1572. ‘ ‘ The Indian physicians use Cuhehs as 
cordials for the stomach . . .” — Acosta, p. 138. 

1612. “ Cuhehs, the iDOund xvi.s.” — 

Rates and Valuatioun (Scotland). 

1874. “ In a list of drugs to be sold in the 
. . .• city of Him, A.D. 1596, cubebs are 
mentioned . . . the price for half an ounce 
being 8 kreuzers,^^ — Hanh. <h FUlcIc, 527. 

Culieer Burr, n.p. This was a 
famous banyan-treo on an island in 
the Nerbudda, some 12 m. N.B. of 
Baroch, and a fayourite resort of the 
English there in last century. It 
is described by Eorbes in his Or. 
Memoirs, i. 28. He says it was thus 
called by the Hindus in memory of a 
favourite saint (no doubt Habir Panth). 
Possibly, however, the name was 
merely the Arab, hahlr, ‘ great,’ given 
by some Mahommedan, and misinter- 
preted into an alluMon to the sectarian 
leader. 

1818. “The popular tradition among 
the Hindus is that a man of great sanctity 
named Kuheer, having cleaned his teeth, 
as is practised in India, with a piece of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, that it took 
rook and became what it now is.” — Copland, 
in Tr, Lit, Soc. Bo, i. 290. 

Cucuya, Ciicuyada, s. A cry of 
alarm or warning; Malayal. Kukkuya, 
to cry out ; not used by English, but 
found among Portuguese writers, who 
formed cucuyada from the native word, 
as they did crisada from kris. See 
Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, 926. See also 
Tennent under Coss. Compare the 
Australian cooey. 


Cuddalore, n.p. A place on the 
marine backwater 16 m. S. of Pondi- 
cherry, famous in the early Anglo- 
Indian history of Coromandel. It was 
settled hy the Company in 16S2-3, and 
Fort St. David’s was erected there 
soon after. Probably the correct name 
is Kadal-ur, “ Sea-Town.” 

Cuddapah, n.p. Kadapa, a chief 
town and district of the Madras Presi- 
dency. The proper form is said to be 
Kripa. 

It is always written Kurpah in 
Kirkpatrick’s Tr. of Tippoo’s Letters. 
It has been suggested as possible that 
it is the KAPirH (for KAPinH) of 
Ptolemy’s Tables. 

Cuddoo, s. A generic name for 
pumpkins. Hind. Kaddu, 

Cuddy, s. The public or captain’s 
cabin of an Indiaman or other pas- 
senger ship. We have not been able 
to trace the origin satisfactorily. It 
must, however, be the same with the 
Dutch and G-erm. Kajute, which has 
the same signification. This is also 
the Scandinavian languages, Sw, in 
kajuta, Dan. kahyt, and Grimm 
quotes Kajute, “ Casteria,” from a 
vocabulary of Saxon words used in 
the first naif of 15th century. It is 
perhaps originally the same with^ the 
Er. caliute, ‘ a hovel,’ which Littr6 
quotes from 12th centmy as clialiute, 
and 14th centuiy as qualivte, Du- 
cange has L. Latin cahua, ‘ casa, 
tugurium,’ but a little doubtfully. 

1726. “Neither will they go into any 
ship’s Cayuyt so long as they see any one in 
the Skipper’s cabin or on the half -deck.” — 
Valentijn, Ghorom, [and Pegu), 134. 

1769. “It was his (the Captain’s) in- 
variable i^ractice on Sunday to let down a 
canvas curtain at one end of the cuddy 
. . . and to read the church service, — a 
duty which he considered a complete clear- 
ance of the sins of the preceding week.” — 
Life of Lord Teignmouth, i. 12. 

Culgee, s. A jewelled plume sur- 
mounting the sirpesh or aigrette upon 
the turban. Shakes^iear gives knight 
as a Tmki word. AYe have not fotmd 
it in any other dictionary. 

1715. ‘ ‘ J ohn Surman received a vest and 

Culgee set with precious stones.” — Wheeler, 
ii. 246. 

1786. “ Three Kulgies, three Surpaiskes 

(see Sirpech), and three Pitdiiks (?) of the 
value of 36,320 rupees have been despatched 
to you in a casket.” — Tippoo^ Letters, 263. 
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Culmureea, Koormureea, s, Nauti- 
cal Hind, kalmarlya, ‘ a calm,’ taken 
direct from Port, calmaria (Eoebuck). 

Culsey, s. According to the quota- 
tion a weight of about a candy (q.v). 
We have traced the word, which is 
rare, also in Prinsep’s Tables (ed. 
Thomas, p. 115), as a measure in use 
in Bhuj, Jialsz. And we find H. 
Drummond gives it: ^^Kulsee or Cttlsy, 
(Guz.). A weight of sixteen maunds ” 
(the Guzerat maunds are about 401bs., 
therefore Halsi «= about 640 lbs;). 

1813. *“So plentiful are mangos . , , . 
that during my residence in Guzerat they 
were sold in the public markets for one 
rupee the culsey ; or 600 pounds in English 
weight.” — Forhes, Orient, Mem, i. 30, 

Cnmbly, Cninly, Cnnmml, s. A 

blanket; a coarse woollen. Sansk. 
hambdla^ appearing in the vernaculars 
in slightly varying forms, e,g,. Hind. 
hamll. Our first quotation shows a 
curious attempt to connect this word 
etymologically with the Arab, ham- 
mal^ ‘ a porter ’ (see Hiunmaul),* and 
with the cameVs hair of J ohn Baptist’s 
raiment. The word is introduced into 
Portuguese as camhoUm, ‘ a cloak.’ 

c, 1350. “It is customary to make of 
those fibres wet-weather mantles for those 
rustics whom they call camalls,* whose 
business it is to carry burdens, and also to 
carry inen and women on their shoulders in 
palankins {tecticis), ... A garment, such 
as I mean, of this camall cloth (and not 
camel cloth) I wore till I got to Elorence. 

. . . No doubt the raiment of John the 
Baptist was of that kind. Eor, as regards 
earner s hair, it is, next to silk, the softest 
stuff in the world, and never could have 
been meant . , . — John MarignolH, in 

Cathay, 366. ’ 

1606. “ We wear nothing more fre- 

^u^ntly than those cambolins,”— Gowrea, 

1673. “Leaving off to wonder at the 
JN atives quivering and quaking after Sunset 
wrapping themselves in a Combly or Hair- 
Cloth.”— E/v/e?-, 54. 

1690. “Camlees, which are a sort of 
Hair Coat made in Persia . . r^—Ovington, 


4ifanams, 6 dabs, 0 — Prison Expenses 

of Hon. J . Lindsay, I/ives of Lindsays, iii, 

1798. “. . . a large black Kummul, or 

blanket.” — G, Foster, Travels, i. 194. 

1800. “One of the old gentlemen, ob- 
serving that I looked very hard at his cumly, 
was alarmed lest I should think he possessed 
numerous flocks of sheep.” — ^Letter of B>ir 
T, Munro, in Life, i. 281. 

1813. Eorbes has cameleens. — Or, Mem 
i. 195. 

Cummerbund, s. A girdle, Hind, 
from Pers. kamar-hand, i,e. ‘loin- 
band.’ Such an article of dress is 
habitually worn in an ornamental form 
by domestic servants, peons, nr>d ir- 
regular troops ; but any waist belt is 
so termed. 

1552. “The Governor arriving at Goa 
received there a present of a rich cloth of 
Persia which is called comarbSdos, being 
of gold and silk.” — Castanheda, iii. 396. 

1616. ‘ ‘ The nobleman of Xaxma sent to 
have a sample of gallie pottes, jiigges, po- 
dingers, lookinglasses, table bookes, cbmt 
bramport, and combarbands, with the 
prices.” — Cocks' s JDiary, i. 147. 

1638. “ Ils serrent la veste dVne cein- 
ture, qu’ils appellent Commerbant.’*— 
delslo, 223. 

1648. “ In the middle they have a well 

adjusted girdle, called a Commerbant.” 

Van Twist, 55. 

1727. ‘'They have also a fine Turband, 
embroidered Shoes, and a Dagger of Value, 
stuck into a fine Cummerband, or Sash.”— 
A, Sam, i. 229. 

1810. “ They generally have the turbans 
and cummer-bunds of the same colour, by 
way of livery,” — Williamson, V, M, i. 274. 

1880. “ . . . The Punjab seems to have 
found out Manchester. A meeting of native 
merchants at TJmritsur . . . describes the 
effects of a shower of rain on the English- 
made turbans and Kummerbuuds as if their 
heads and loins were enveloped by layers of 
^tavcla.,"— Pioneer Ma^., June 17th. 

Ctimquot, s. The fruit of Citrw 
japonica,^ a miniature orange, often 
sent in j ars of preserved fruits, from 
Obina. ^ Sumkivat is the Canton pro- 
nunciation of kin-hu, ‘ gold orange,’ 
the Chinese name of the fruit. 


1718. ‘ * But as a body called the Cammul- 
pomes, or blanket wearers, were goino- to 
join Qhandaoran, their commander, they 
fell in \rith a body of troops of Mahratta 

norso, who forbade their going further.” 

iieir Mutaqhtrin, i. 143. 

Ii81. “One comley as a covering , 


sui-vives from the Ai-al 

buiue jtai'ts of Sicily. 


Cumra, s. Hind, kamra, from Port, 
camara; a chamber, a cabin. 

Cumnmga, s. See Carambola. 

Cumshaw, s. Chin. Pigeon English 
for bueksheesh (q.v.), or a present of 
any kind. According to Giles it is the 
Amoy pron. (jeam^sia) of two charac- 
ters signifying ‘ grateful thanks.’ 
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1879. . they pressed upon us, block- 

ing out the light, uttering discordant cries, 
and clamouring with one voice, Xum-sha, 
i.e, backsheesh, looking more like demons 
than living men.” — JBird^s Golden Chei'sonese, 
70. 

1882. “ As the ship got under way, the 

Compradore’s cumshas, according to * olo 
custom,’ were brought on board . . . dried 
lychee, Nankin dates . . , baskets of 
oranges, and preserved ginger.”— jPan- 
103. 

Ctuiclliuiee, S. H. Kanchanl. A 
dancing-^irl. According to Shake- 
spear, this is the feminine of a caste, 
Elanchan, whose women are dancers. 
But there is a doubt as to this. Kan- 
clian is ‘ gold ; ’ also a yellow pigment, 
which the women may have used. 
See quot. from Bernier. 

c. 1660. “ But there is one thing that 
seems to me a little too extravagant . . . 
the pnblick Women, I mean not those of 
the Bazar, but those more retired and con- 
siderable ones that go to the great marriages 
at the houses of the Omrahs and Manseb- 
dars to sing and dance, those that are called 
Xenchen, as if you should say the guilded, 
the blossoming ones . . . ” — Bernier. E. T. 
88 . ' 

c. 1661. “ On regala dans le Serrail, 
toutes ces Dames Etrangferes, de featins et 
des dances des Quenchenies, qui sent des 
femmes^et des filles d’une Caste de ce nom, 

ui n’ont point d’autre profession que celle 

e la danse.” — Thevenot^ v. 151. 

1689. “ And here the Dancing Wenches, 
or Quenchenies, entertain you, if you 
please.” — Ovington, 257. 

1799. “ In the evening the Canchanis . . 
have exhibited before the Prince and court.” 
— Diary in lAfe of Colebrooke, 153. 

1810. “ The dancing-women are of diffe- 

rent kinds . . . the Meeraseens never per- 
form before assemblies of men. . . . The 
Xunchenee are of an opposite stamp ; they 
dance and sing for the amusement of the 
male sex.” — Williamson, V. M. i. 386. 

See Dancing Girl. 

Cnria Mnria, n.p. The name of a 
group of islands gB. tbe S.E. coast of 
Arabia {Kharydn Maryan, of Edrisi). 

1527. “ Thus as they sailed, the ship got 

lost upon the^ coast ^ of Eartaque in (the 
region of) Curia Huria and having swum 
ashore they got along in company of the 
Moors by land to Oalayata, and thence on 
to Ormuz.” — Corea, iii. 562 ; see also i. 366. 

c. 1535. “Dope Adem b Eartaque, e le 
isole Curia, Muria . . . .” — Sommario dd 
Eegni, in Ramusio, f . 325. 

1540. “We letted not to discover the 
Isles of Curia, IMCuria, and Avedal curia 
(in ovi^.Ahedalcuria)f^ — Mendez Pinto, E. T. 
p, 4. 


1554. “ . . . it is necessary to come 

forth between Siikara and the islands Khur 
or Muria {KMr Moriyd).” — The Mohit, in 
Jour. As. Soc. Beng. v. 459. 

1834. “ The next place to Saugra is 

Koorya Moorya Bay.” — J. B. Geog. Soc, iii. 
208. 

Gurniun, S. Telug. Icaranam ; a 
village accountant, a town-clerk, 
Acc. to Wilson from Skt. harana; 
see Cranny. 

Cnronnda, s. Hind. Tcaraunda, A. 
small plum-like fruit, which, makes 
good jelly and tarts, and which the 
natives pickle. It is borne by Carissa 
carandas, E. , a shnib common in many 
parts of India (N. O. A^ocynaceae). 

Curry, s. In the East the staple 
food consists of some cereal, either (as 
in N. India) in the form of flour baked 
into unleavened cakes, or boiled in the 
^rain, as rice is. Such food having 
little taste, some small quantity of a 
much more savoury preparation is 
added as a relish, or ‘kitchen,’ to use 
the phrase of our forefathers. And th^ 
is in fact the proper oj6B.ee of curry in 
native diet. It consists of meat, fish, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked with a 
quantity of bruised spices and turmeric; 
and a little of this gives a flavour to^ a 
large mess of rice. The word is Tamil, 
Jeari, i.e. ‘ sauce.’ The Canarese form 
haril was that adopted by the Portu- 
guese, and is still in use at Goa. It 
is remarkable in how many countries 
a similar dish is habitual ; jgilCio is the 
analogous mess in Persia, and hushussio 
in Algeria ; in Egypt a dish well known 
as ruzz mufalfal or “peppered rice.” 
In England the proportions of rice and 
“kitchen” are usually reversed, so 
that the latter is made to constitute 
the bulk of the dish. 

The oldest indication of the Indian 
cuisine in this kind, though not a very 
precise one, is cited by Athenaeus from 
Megasthenes : “Among the Indians, 
at a banquet, a table is set before each 
individual .... and on the table is 
placed a golden dish on which they 
throw, first of all, boiled rice . . . - 
and then they add many sorts of meat 
dressed after the Indian fashion” 
{Athen., by Yonge, iv. 39). The 
earliest precise mention of ctirry is in 
the Mahavanso (c. A. D. 477), where it is 
stated of Kassapo that ‘ ‘ he partook of 
rice dressed in butter, with its full 
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aocompaniment of curries, Tliis is 
Tumour’s translation, tlie original Pali 
being supa. 

It is possible, boweyer, tbat tbe bind 
of <yurry used by Europeans and Ma- 
bommedans is not of purely Indian 
origin, but bas come down from tbe 
spiced cookery of medieval Eimope 
and Western Asia. Tbe medieval 
spiced disbes in question were even 
coloured like curry. Turmeric, indeed, 
called by Grarcia de Orta Indian saffron^ 
was yet unknown in Europe, but it 
was represented by saferon and sandal- 
wood. A notable incident occurs in 
tbe old English poem of King Eicbard, 
wberein tbe Lion-beart feasts on tbe 
bead of a Saracen — 

“ soden full hastily 

With powder and with spysory. 

And with saffron of good colour.” 

Moreover, there is hardly room for 
doubt tbat capsicum or*red pepper (see 
Chilly), was introduced into India by 
tbe Portuguese (see Hconhitry andFluch- 
iger^ 407); and this spice constitutes 
the most important ingredient m 
modern curries. Tbe Sanskrit books 
of cookery, which cannot be of any 
considerable antiquity, contain many 
recipes for curry without this ingre- 
dient. A recipe for curry {carit) is 
given, according to Bluteau, in tbe 
Portuguese ArU de Cozinha, p. 101. 
This must be of tbe XYIItb century. 

It should be added tbat Tzari was, 
among tbe people of S. India, tbe 
name^ of only one form of ‘ kitchen ’ 
for lice, viz. of tbat in consistency 
resembling broth, as several of tbe 
earlier quotations indicate. Europeans 
have applied it to all tbe savoury con- 
coctions of analogous spicy character 
eaten with rice. These may be divided 
into three classes — ^viz. (1), tbat just 
noticed; (2), tbat in tbe form of a 
stew of meat, fish, or vegetables ; (3), 
that called by Europeans ‘ dry curry.’ 
These form the successive courses of 
a Hindu meal in S. India, and have in 
tbe vernaculars several discriminating 
names. 

In J ava tbe Dutch, in their employ- 
ment of curry, keep much nearer to 
the original Indian practice. At a 
breakfast, it is common to band round 
with tbe rice a dish divided into many 
sectoral spaces, each of which contains 
a different kind of curry, more or less 
liquid. 


According to tbe Fanhuae at Canton^ 
1882, tbe word is used at tbe Chinese 
ports (we presume in talking with 
Chinese servants) in tbe form kaarle 

(p. 62). 

1 560. Then the Captain-major com- 
manded them to cut off the hands and ears 
of ah the crews, and put all that into one of 
tbe small vessels, into which he ordered 
them to put the friar, also without ears or 
nose or hands, which he ordered to be strung 
round his neck with a palm-leaf for the 
King, on which he told him to have a curry 
(caril) made to eat of what his friar brought 
him.” * — Gcyrrea. Three Voyages, Hak. Soc. 
331. 

1563. “They made dishes of fowl and 
flesh, which they call caril.” — Garcia, f. 68. 

c. 1580. “ The victual of these (renegade 
soldiers) is like that of the barbarous people ; 
that of Moors all hringe ; that of Gentoos 
rice-carril.” — Primor e Honra, &c., f. 

1598. “Most of their fish is eaten with 
rice, which they seeth in broth, which they 
put upon the rice, and is somewhat soure, 
as if it were sodden in gooseberries, or un- 
ripe grapes, but it tastetn well, and is called 
Carriel, which is their daily meat.”— 
schoten, 88. 

This is a good descrmtion of the ordinary 
tamarind curry of S. India. 

1606. ‘ ' Their ordinary food is boiled rice 
with many varieties of certain soups which 
they pour upon it, and which in those parts 
are commonly called caril.” — Gov/vea, 616. 

1C08-1610. “ . . . me disoit qu’il y auoit 

plus de 40 ans, qu’il estoit esclaue, et auoit 
gagn^ bon argent h celuy qui le possedoit ; 
et toute fois qu’il ne luy donnoit pour tout 
viure qii’vne mesure de riz cru par iour sans 
autre chose . . . . et quelquefois deux 
haseraques, qui sont quelque deux deniers 
(see Budgrook), pour auoir du Caril d mettre 
auec le riz.” — Mocquet, Voyages, 337. 

1623. “ In India they give the name of 
caril to certain messes made with butter, 
with the kernel of the coco-nut (in place of 
which might be used in our part of the 
world milk of almonds) . . . with spiceries 
of every kind, among the rest cardamom 
and ginger . . . with vegetables, fruits, and 
a thousand other condiments of sorts ; . . . 
and the Christians, who eat everything, put 
in also flesh or fisb of every kind, and some- 
times eggs . . . with all which things they 
make a kind of broth in the fashion of our 
cfuazzetti (or hotch-potches) . . . and this 
broth with all the said condiments in it 
they pour over a good quantity of rice boiled 
simply with water and salt, and the whole 
makes a most savoury and substantial 
mess.” — P, della Valle, ii. 709. 

1681. “ Most sorts of these delicious 
Fruits they gather before they be ripe, and 
boyl them to make Carrees, to use the 


The “ Friar” was a brahman, in the dress of a 
ftiar, to whom the odious ruffian. Vasco da Gama 
had given a safe-conduct 1 
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Portuguese word, that is somewhat to eat 
with and relish their Rice.” — Ktiox, p. 12, 

This jjerhaps indicates that the English 
curr^/ is formed from the Portuguese caris, 
plural of caril. 

c. 1690, “ Curcuma in IndiA. tarn ad 

cibum quam ad medecinam adhibetur, Indi 
enim , . . adeo ipsi adsueti sunt ut cum 
cunctis admiscent condimentis et piscibus, 
praesertim autem isti quod karri ipsis vo- 
catur,” — Bumjphius, Pars Vta. p. 166. 

c. 17 50-17 60. ' ‘ The curr ees are infinitely 

various, being a sort of fricacees to eat with 
rice, made of any animals or vegetables.” — 
€h*ose, i. 150. 

1781. “ To-day have curry and rice for 

my dinner, and plenty of it, as C , my 

messmate, has got the gripes, and cannot 
eat his share.” — Hon. J. Lindsay^ s Impi*i8on- 
mcntf in Jjwes of Lindsays, iii. 296. 

1794-1797. 

“ The Bengal squad he fed so wondrous 
nice, 

Baring his currie took, and Scott his 
rice.” 

Pursuits of Literature, 5th ed., p. 287. 

This shows that curry was not a domesti- 
cated dish in England at the date of publi- 
cation. It also is a sample of what the wit 
was that ran through so many editions I 

c. 1830. “ J’ai substitue le lait k Teau 
pour boisson . . . c’est une sorte de contre- 
poison pour Pessence de feu que forme la 
sauce enrag<^e de mon sempiternel cari.” — 
Jacquemont, CoiTespondance, i. 196. 

1848. “Now we have seen how Mrs. 
Sedley had prepared a fine curry for her 
son .” — Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 

1860. “ . . . Vegetables, and especially 

farinaceous food, are especially to be com- 
mended, The latter is indeed rendered 
attractive by the unrivalled excellence of 
the Singhalese in the preparation of in- 
numerable curries, each tempered by the 
delicate creamy juice expressed from the 
fiesh of the cocoa-nut, after it has been re- 
duced to a pulp.”-^T(e?i7ie7it’s Ceylon, i. 77.^ 

N.B. Tennent is misled in supiiosing (i. 
437) that chillies are mentioned in the 
Mahavanso. The word is maricha, which 
simply means “ pepi^er,” and which Tumour 
has translated erroneously (p. 158). 

1874. “The craving of the day is for 
quasi-intellectual food, not less highly pep- 
pered than the curries which gratify the 
faded stomach of a returned Nabob.” — 
Blacki{}ood'‘s Magazine, Oct. 434. 

The DutchL use the word as, Kerrie 
or Karrie ; and Kari d Vlndienne has 
a place in Erench cartes. 

Curry-stuff, s. Onions, chillies, 
&c. ; the usual material for preparing 
curry, otherwise mussala (q.v.), repre- 
sented in England by the preparations 
called citrry-jgoiuder and curry -paste. 

1860. “ . . . with plots of esculents and 


curry-stufifs of every variety, onions, chil- 
lies, yams, cassavas, and sweet i^otatoes.” — 
Tenneyifs Ceylon, i. 463. 

Gusbah, . s. Ar. — ^H. Jcasaha; the 

chief place of a pergunnafi (q-Y*)* 

1548. “And the cacabe of Tanaa is 
rented at4450««?*daos.”-^>8. Botelho. Tonibo. 
150. 

1644. “ On the land side are the houses 

of the Vazador (?) or Possessor of the 
Casahe, which is as m\ich as to say the to’v\T;i 
or aldea of Mombaym (Bombay). This 
town of Mombaym is a small and scattered 
affair.” — Bocarro, MS. fol. 227. 

c. 1844-45. “In the centre of the large 
Cusbah of Streevygoontum exists an old 
mud fort, or rather wall of about 20 feet 
high, surrounding some 120 houses of a 
body of people calling themselves Kotie 
Vellalas, — that is ‘ Port Vellalas.’ Within 
this wall no jjolice officer, warrant, or Peon 
ever enters. . . . The females are said to 
be kept in a state of great degradation and 
ignorance. They never pass without the 
walls alive ; when dead they are carried 
out by night in sacks.” — Report by Mr. E. 
B. Thomas, Collector of Tinnevelly, quoted 
in Lord Stanhope's Miscellanies, 2nd Series, 
1872, p. 132. 

Cuscuss and Cuss, s. Pers. — H. 
KhasJchas. Proper Hindi names are 
tisir and Jdla. The roots of a grass 
which abounds in the drier parts of 
India, viz., Anatherum muricatum 
(Beauv.), otherwise Andropbgon mu- 
ricatics (Retz), used in India during 
the hot dry winds to make screens, 
which are kept constantly wet, in the 
window openings, and the fragrant 
evaporation from which greatly cools 
the house; see Tatty. This device 
seems to be ascribed by Abul Fazl to 
the invention of Akbar. These roots 
are well known in France by the name 
vetyver, which is the Tamil name vetti- 
veru (ver=voot). In Mahr. and Guz. 
khasJchas is ‘poppy- seed.’ 

c. 1590. “But they (Hindus) were 
notorious for the want of cold water, the 
intolerable heat of their climate . . . His 
Majesty remedied all these evils and defects. 
He taught them how to cool water by the 
help of saltpetre . . . He ordered mats to 
be woven of a cold odoriferous root called 
Khuss . . . and when wetted with water 
on the outside, those within enjoy a plea- 
sant cool air in the height of summer.” — 
Ayeen {Gladioin, 1800), ii. 196. 

1810. “TheKuss-Kuss . . . when fresh, 
is rather fragrant, though the scent is some- 
what terraceous.”— V. M., i. 
235. 

1824. “We have tried to keep our rooms 
cool with ‘tatties,’ which are mats formed 
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of the Kuskos, a peculiar sweet-scented 
grass . . — Heher^ ed. 1844, i. 59. 

(It is curious that the coarse grass which 
covers the more naked parts of the Islands 
of the Indian Archipelago appears to be 
called Kubu-Kusu (see Wallace^ 2nd ed., ii. 
74). But we know not if there is any 
community of origin in these names). 

Guspadore, s. An obsolete term 
for a spittoon. Port, cusjpadeira. from 
cuspir, to spit. Cuspidor would pro- 
perly be qui multum spuit. 

1735. In a list of silver plate we have 
'*5 cuspadores.” — Wheeler ^ iii. 139. 

1775. “ Before each person was placed a 

large brass salver, a black earthen pot of 
water, and a brass cuspadore.” — Forrest, V. 
to iV. Guinea, <l’c. (at Magindanao), 235. 

Custard- Apple, s. The name in 
India of a fruit (Anona squamosa, L.) 
oiiginally introduced from S. America, 
but which spread over India during the 
16th centurj^. Its commonest name in 
Hindustan is sharifa, i,e. ‘ noble ’ ; 
but it is also called by the Hindus 
Sltaplial, i.e. ‘the Pruit of Sita,’ 
whilst another Anona (‘bullock’s- 
heart,’ A. reticulata, L., the custard- 
apple of the W. Indies, where bpth 
names are applied to it) is called in 
the south by the name of her husband 
Bama. And the SUap* hal and Rdmp‘ hal 
have become the subject of Hindu 
legends (see Forbes, OHental Memoirs, 
iii. 410). A curious controversy has 
arisen &om time to time as to whether 
this fruit and its congeners were really 
mported from the New World, or were 
indigenous in India. They are not 
mentioned among Indian fruits by 
Baber (c. a.d. 1530), but the trans- 
lation of the Ain (c. 1590) by Mr. 
Blochmann contains among the 
‘ ‘ Sweet Pruits of Hindustan,” Qustard- 
apple (p. 66). On referring to the 
original, however, the word is sadaphal 
{^fructus p^mnis) a Hind, term for 
which Shakespear gives many apph- 
cations, not one of them the aruona. 
The hel is one {Aegle marmelos), and 
seems as probable as any (see Bael). 
The custard-apple is not mentioned 
by Oarcia De Orta (1563), Linschoten 
(1597), or even by P. della Valle 
(1624). It is not in Bontius (1631), 
nor in Piso’s commentaiy on Bontius 
(1658), but is described as an American 
product in the West Indian part of 
Piso s book, under the Brazilian name 
Araticu. Two species are described 
as common by P. Vincenzo Maria, 


whose book was published in 1672. 
Both the Oustard-apple and the Sweet- 
sop are fruits now generally diffused in 
India; but of their having been im- 
ported from the New World, the name 
Anona, which we find in Oviedo to have 
been thenative West Indianname of one 
of the species, and which in various cor- 
rupted shapes is applied to them over 
difierent parts of the East, is an indi- 
cation. Orawfurd, it is true, in his 
‘ Malay Dictionary ’ ex;plaias nona or 
huali- (“ fruit ”) wonc&in its application 
to the custard-apple as fructtis virgi- 
nalis, from nona, the term applied in 
the Malay countries (like missy in 
India) to an unmarried European 
lady. But in the face of the American 
word this becomes out of the qLuestion. 

It is, however, a fact that among 
the Bharhut sculptures, among the 
carvings dug up at Muttra by Greneral 
Cunningham, and among the copies 
from wall-paintings at Ajanta (as 
pointed out by Dr. Sirdwood in 1874,*) 
there is a fruit represented wHch is 
certainly very like a custard-apple 
(though an abnormally big one), and 
not very like anything else yet pointed 
out. G-eneral Cunningham is con- 
vinced that it is a custard-apple, and 
urges in corroboration of bis view that 
the^ Portuguese in introducing the 
fruit (which he does not deny) were 
merely bringing coals to Newcastle; 
that he has found extensive tracts in 
various parts of India covered with the 
wild custard-apple ; and also that this 
fruit bears an indigenous Hindi name, 
dta, or at, from the Sanskrit dtripya. 

It seems hard to pronounce about 
this dtripya, A very high authority, + 
to whom we once referred, doubted 
whether the word (meaning “ delight- 
ful”) ever existed in real Sanskrit. 
It was probably an artificial name 
given to the fruit, and he compared it 
aptly to the factitious Latin of aureum 
malum for “ orange,” though the 
latter word really comes from the 
Sanskrit nCiranga, On the other hand, 
diWpyct is quoted by Baja Badhakant 
Deb, in his Sanskrit dictionary, from 
a medieval work, the ‘ Dravyaguna.’ 

And the question would have to be 
considered how far the MSS. of such a 
work are likely to have been subject 
to modern interpolation. Sanskrit 


See Atlienaeuhii^ Oct. 2(5tli. 
t Prof. Max Muller. 
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names have certainly been invented 
for many objects which were unknown 
till recent centuries. Thus, for example, 
Williams gives more than one word 
for cactus, or prickly pear, a class of 
plants which was certainly introduced 
from America (see Vidara and Vis'- 
vasaraJca, in his Skt. Dictionary). 

A new difficulty, moreover, arises as 
to the indigenous claims of did, which 
is a name for the fruit in Malabar as 
well as in Upper India. Por, on turn- 
ing for light to the splendid works of 
the Dutch ancients, Itheede and Unm- 
phius, we find in the former ( ‘ Hortus 
Malabaricus,’ part iv.) a reference to a 
certain author, ‘Becchus de Plantis 
Mexicanis,’ as giving a drawing of a 
custard-apple tree, the name of which 
in Mexico was aJiati or ate, “fructu 
apud Mexicanos prsecellenti arbor 
nobilis” (the expressions are note- 
worthy, for the most popular Hindu- 
stani name of the fruit is sliarlfa = 
* ‘ nobilis ”) . We find also in a Manilla 
Yocabular^^ that ate or atte is the name 
of this fruit in the Philippines. And 
from Bheede we learn that in Malabar 
the atd was sometimes called bjr a 
native name meaning “the Manilla 
jack-fruit; ” whilst the Anona reticu- 
lata, or sweet- sop, was called by the 
Malabars “the Farangi (i,e., Firingi 
or Portuguese) jack-fruit.” 

These facts seem to indicate that 
probably the d#d and its name came to 
India from Mexico via the Philippines, 
whilst the anona and its name came to 
India from Hispaniola via the Cape. 
In the face of these probabilities the 
argument of Greneral Cunningham 
from the existence of the tree in a 
wild state loses force. The fact is un- 
doubted, and may be corroborated by 
the following passage from “ Obser- 
vations on the nature of the Food of the 
Inhabitants of South India, 1864, p. 
12: 

“ I have seen it stated in a botanical 
work that this 2 :)lant {Anona sq,) is 
not indigenous, but introduced from 
America, or the W. Indies. If so, it 
has taken most kindly to the soil of 
the Deccan, for the jungles are full of 
it.” The author adds that the wild 
custard-apples saved the lives of many 
during famine in the Hyderabad 
country. But, on the other hand, the 
Argemone Mexicana, a plant of unques- 
tioned American origin, is now one of the 
most familiar of w^eeds all over India. 


The cashew {Anacardiiim occidental.^, 
also of American origin, and carrying 
its American name with it to India, 
not only forms tracts of jungle now 
(as Dr. Birdwood has stated) in Canara 
and the Concan (and, as we may add 
from personal knowledge, in Tanjore), 
but ^ vras described by P. Yincenzo 
Maria, two hundred and twenty years 
ago, as then aboimding in the wilder 
tracts of the western coast. 

The question raised by G-eneral 
Cunningham is an old one, for it is 
alluded to by PumiDhius, who ends by 
leaving it in doubt. We cannot say 
that we have seen any satisfactory 
suggestion of another (Indian) plant 
as that represented in the ancient 
sculpture of Bharhut. But it is well 
to get rid of fallacious arguments on 
either side. 

In the Materia Medica of the 
Hindus by Udoy Chand Dutt, with a 
G-lossary by Gr. Bing, M.B., Calc. 
1877,” we find the following synonyms 
given : 

Anona sqttamosa: Skt. Oandagatra ; 
Beng. Aid; Hind. Sharif a, and Sltd- 
jghal, 

“ Anona reticulata : Skt. Lavali ; 
Beng. LondF * 

1672. “The i^lant of the in 4 or 5 
years comes to it^ greatest size . . . the 
fruit . . . under the rind is divided into so 
many wedges, corresponding to the external 
compartments . . . The pulp is very white, 
tender, delicate, and so delicious that it unites 
to agreeable sweetness a most delightful frag- 
rance like rose-water . . . and if presented 
to one unacquainted with it he would cer- 
tainly take it for a blamange . . . The 
Anona,^^ etc., etc. — F. Vincenzo Maria, 
pp. 346-347. 

1690. “They (Hindus) feed likewise 
upon Pine- Apples, Custard- Apples, so called 
because they resemble a Custard in Colour 
and Taste. . .” — Ovmgton, 303, 

c. 1830. “. . . the custard-apple, like 

russet bags of cold iDudding.” — Tom Crin-^ 
Log, ed. 1863, p. 140. 

1878. “The gushing custard-apple with 
its crust of stones and luscious i^uliJ.” — Fh. 
Robinson, In my Indian Garden. 

Custom, s. Used in Madi-as as the 
equivalent of dustooree (q-v), of which 
it is a translation. Both words illus- 
trate the origin of Ciis^o?3isinthe solemn 
; revenue sense. 


Sir Joseph Hooker observes that the use of 
the terms Custard-apple, Bullock’s heart, and 
Sweet-sop has been so indiscriminate or uncertain 
that it is hardly possible to use them with un- 
questionable aceui'acy. 
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Customer, s. Used in old "books of 
India trade for tke native ofidcial wIlo 
exacted duties- 

1682. The several affronts, insolences, 
and abuses dayly put upon us by Boolchund, 
our chief Customer.” — Hedges^ Journall, 
October. 

Cutch, s. See Catechu. 

Cutch, n.p. Properly Kaclichh,^ a 
native State in ^the "West of India, 
immediately adjoining Sind, the Pajpnt 
ruler of which is termed the Edo, 
The name does not occur, so far as we 
have found, in any of the earlier Portu- 
guese writers, nor in Pinschoten. The 
Skt, word hachchlia seems to mean a 
morass, or low fiat land. 

c. 1030. “At this place (Mansura) the 
river (Indus) divides into two streams, one 
emiDties itself into the sea in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Liih^rjCni, and the other 
branches off to the east to the borders of 
Kach.” — Al-BiriLUl in Elliot, i. 49. 

Again, “Each, the country producing 
gum” (i.e., mukal or bdellium), p. 66. 

The port mentioned in the next two 
extracts was probably Mandam (this 
name is said to signify “ Custom- 
House ”). 

1611. “ Cuts-?irtyo?'e, a place not far from 

the River of Zinde.” — Me. Dounton, in 
EurcMs, i. 307. 

c. 1615. “ Francisco Sodre . . . who was 
serving as captain-major of the fortress of 
Dio, went to Cache, with twelve ships and 
a sungidcel, to inflict chastisement for the 

A cutohaRn’cA: is asundried brick. . . . 

,, Mouse is built of mud, or of smi- 
dried brick. 

„ Eoad is earthwork only. . . . 

„ Appomtment is acting or tem- 
porary. 

,, /Settlement is one where the land 
is held without lease. 

,, Aceounty or Estimate, is one which 
is rough, superficial, and un- 
trustworthy. 

,, Maund, or See7’, is the smaller 
where two weights are in use, 
as often hai^pens. 

,, is a brevet or local Major. 

,, Colour is one that won’t wash . 

,, Fever is a simple ague or light 
attack. 

„ Fice generally means one of those 

amorphous coppers, current in 
up-country bazars at varying 
rates of value. 

„ Coss—see analogy imder 3faund 
above. 


arrogance and insolence of these blacks,* 
thinking that he might do it as easily as 
Gaspar de Mello had punished those of 
Por.” — Eocarro, 257. 

1727. “ The first town on the south side 

of the Indus is Cutch-iiaggen,” — A. Mam, i. 

131. 

Cutch Guudava, n.p. Kachclifi 
Ganddva or KachcM, a province of 
Biluchistan, under the Khan of Kela’t, 
adjoining our province of Sind; a 
level plain, subject to inordinate heat 
in summer, and to the visitation of the 
simum. Across the northern part of this 
plain runs the railway from Sukkur 
to Sibi. Gandma, the chief place, has 
been shown by Sir H. ElHot to be the 
Kanddhil or Kandliabel of the Arab 
geographers of the 9th and 10th cen-' 
turies. The name in its modern shape, 
or what seems intended for^ the same, 
occTU's in the Persian version of the 
Ohachndmah, or H. of the Conquest of 
Sind, made in A.D. 1216 (see Elliot, i. 
166). 

Cutcha, Kutcha, adj. Hind. JmcJi- 
did, ‘raw, crude, unripe, uncooked.’ 
This word is, with its opposite pucka 
q.v. {'pahhd), among the most constantly 
recurring Anglo-Indian colloquial 
terms, owing to the great variety of 
metaphorical applications of which both 
are susceptible. The following are a few 
examples only, hut they will indicate 
the manner of use better than any 
attempt at comprehensive definition. 

A pucka Brick is a properly kiln-burnt 
brick. 

„ House is of burnt brick or stone 
with lime, and generally with 
a terraced plaster roof. 

,, Eoad is a macadamised one. 

„ Appointment is permanent. 

,, Settlement is one fixed for a term 
of years. 

,, Account, or Estimate, is carefully 
made, and claiming to be relied 
on. 

„ Maund, or Seer, is the larger of 
two in use. 

,, Major is a regimental Major. 

,, Colour is one that will wash. 

,, Fever is a dangerous remittent 

or the like (what the Italians 
call pernizzioset). 

,, Fice; a double copper coin for- 
merly in use; also a proper 
pice ^ anna) from the 
Govt. Mints- 

„ Coss — see under Maund above. 


pela soberliu e desaforos d’estes negros . “ of these niggers 1 
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A cutcha Boof. A roof of mud laid on 
beams ; or of thatch, &c. 

,, Scoundrel^ a limp and fatuous 
knave. 

,, Scam {sildi) is a tailors tack for 
trying on. 

1763. “ II parait que les catcha cosses 

sont plus en usage que les autres cosses dans 
le gouvernement du Decan .” — Lettres Edtji- 
antes, xv. 190. 

1863. “In short, in America, where 
they cannot get a pucka railway they take 
a kutcha one instead. This, I think, is 
what we must do in India .” — Zord Elgin, 
in Letters and Jouimals, 432. 

Captain -Burton, in a letter dated Aug. 
26th, 1879, and printed in the “Academy” 
(p. 177), explains the gypsy vrordi gorgio, for 
a Gentile or non^ommany, as being 
kaohha or cutcha. This may be, but it 
does not carry conviction. 

Cutclia-pTicka, adj. This term is 
applied m Bengal to a mixt kind of 
hmlding in which burnt brick is used, 
but which is cemented with mud in- 
stead of lime-mortar. 

Cutcherry, andinMadras Cut'chery, 
s. An office of administration, a 
court-house. Hind. Kacliahri, Used 
also in Ceylon. 

The word is not usually now, in 
Bengal, applied to a merchant’s count- 
ing-house, which is called dufter, 
but it is applied to the office of an 
Indigo-Planter or a Zemindar, the 
business in which is more like that 
of a Magistrate’s or Collector’s Office. 

In the service of Tippoo Sahib Gut- 
cherry was used in peculiar senses be- 
sides the ordinary one. In the civil 
administration it seems to have been 
used for something Hke what we should 
call D^artment (see e,g, Tippoo^ s Letters, 
292) ; and in the army for a division or 
large brigade (e.gr. «&., 332; and see 
under Jyshe). 

1610. “Over against this seat is the 
Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the King’s 
Viseer sits every morning some three 
houres, by whose hands passe all matters 
of Rents, Grants, Lands, Pirmans, Debts, 
&c.” — Hawkins, in Purcha^, i. 439. 

1673. * * At the lower End the Royal Ex- 
change or Queshery , . . opens its folding 
doors.” — Fryer, 261. 

1763. “ The Secretary acquaints the 

Board that agreeably to their orders of the 
9th May, he last Saturday attended the 
Court of Cutcherry, and acquainted the 
Members with the charge the President of 
the Court had laid against them for non- 
attendance.” — In Long, 316. 


A pucka Boof ; a terraced roof made with 
cement. 

,, Scoundrel, one whose motto is 
“ Thorough.” 

,, Seam is the definite stitch of the 
garment. 

1763. “ The protection of our Gomastahs 
and servants from the opi^ression and juris- 
diction of the Zemindars and their Cut- 
cherries has ever been found to be a liberty 
highly essential both to the honour and 
interest of our nation.” — From the Chief 
and Council at Dacca, in Van SittarL i. 
247. 

c. 1765. “We can truly aver that during 
almost five years that we presided in the 
Cutchery Court of Calcutta, never any 
murder or atrocious crime came before us 
but it was proved in the end a Bramin was 
at the bottom of it.” — Holwell, Interesting 
Historical Events, Pt. II. 152. 

1783. “The moment they find it true 
that English Government shall remain as 
it is, they will divide sugar and sweetmeats 
among all the people in the Cutcheree ; 
then every body will speak sweet words.” 
— Native Letter, in Forbes, Or, Hem, iv. 
227. 

1786. “ You must not suffer any one to 

come to your house ; and whatever business 
you may have to do, let it be transacted in 
our Kuchurry.”— Letters, 303. 

1791. “At Scringapatam General Mat- 
thews was in confinement. James Skurry 
was sent for one day to the Kutcherry 
there, and some pewter ]plates with marks 
on them were shown him to explain ; he 
saw on them words -to this puri^ort, ‘ I am 
indebted to the Malabar Christians on 
account of the Public Service 40,000 Rs. ; 
the Company owes me (about) 30,000 Rs. ; 
I have taken Poison and am now within a 
short time of Death; whoever communi- 
cates this to the Bombay Govt, or to my 
wife will be amply rewarded. (Signed) 
Richard Matthews.’ ” — Narrative of Mr. 
William Drake, and other Prison&i's (in My- 
sore), in Madras Courier, 17th Nov, 

c. 1796. . the other Asof Mir^n 

Hussein, was a low fellow and a debauchee, 
.... who* in different .... towns was 
carried in his p^lki on the shoulders 
of dancing girls as ugly as demons to his 
Eutcheri or hall of audience.” — H. of TinU 
Sultan, E. T. hy Miles, 246. 

,, “. . . . the favour of the Sultan 

towards that worthy man (Dundia Wdgh) 
still continued to increase, .... but al- 
though, after a time, a Kutcheri, or brigade, 
was named after him, and orders were issued 
for his release, it was to no purpose , . . 
—Ib. 248. 

1834. “ I mean, my dear Lady Wrough- 
ton, that the man to whom Sir Charles is 
most heavily indebted, is an officer of his 
own Kucheree, the very sircar who cringes 
to you every morning for orders.” — The 
Baboo, ii. 126. 

1860. “ I was told that many years ago. 
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what remained of the Dutch records were 
i*emoved from the record-room of the 
Colonial Office to the Cutcherry of the 
Government Agent.” — TcnnenVs Ceylon, i. 
xxviii. 

1873. “ I’d rather be out here in a tent 

any time . . . than be stewing all day in a 
stuffy Kutcherry listening to Ram 33uksh 
and Co. perjuring themselves till they are 
nearly white in the face.” — The True Be- 
fonner, i. 4. 

18S3. “ Surrounded bjr what seemed to 
me a mob of natives, with two or three 
dogs at his feet, talldng, writing, dictating, 
—in short doing Cutcherry.”— <7. Raikes, in 
Roaivoi'th Smith’s Lord Lawrence, i. 59. 

Gutclmar, S. Hind. Kaclmar, the 
beautiful ffowering tree Bauliinia 
mriegata, L., and some other species 
of the same genus (H. O. Legumi^ 
nosae). 

1855. “Very good fireworks were ex- 
hibited. . . among the best was a sort of 
maypole hung round with minor fireworks 
which went off in a blaze and roll of smoke, 
leaving disclosed a tree hung with quivering 
flowers of purple flame, evidently intended 
to represent the Kachnar of the Burmese 
forests.” — Mission to Ava, 95. 

Cuttack, n.p. ^ The chief city of 
Orissa, and distiiot immediately at- 
tached. From Skt, hataka, * an army, 
a camp, a royal city,’ This name Al- 
katalca is applied by Ibn Batuta in the 
14th century to Deogir in the Deccan 
(iv. 46), or at least to a part of the 
town adjoining that ancient fortress. 

c. 1567. “ Citta di Catheca.” — Gesare Fede- 
rid, in Ramus, iii. 392. 

1633. “ The 30 of April we set forward in 
the Morning for the City of Coteka (it is a 
City of seven miles in compasse, and it 
standeth a mile from Malcandy where the 
Court is kept.” — Bruton, in Hakl. v. 49. 

1726, Cattek. — Vcdentijn, v. 158, 

Cuttauee, s. Some kind of piece- 
oods. See Contenijs under A/cai?/; 
uttauees under Alleja ; Cuttauuees 
in Milburn’s list of Calcutta piece- 
goods : Kuttau (Pers.) is flax or 
Enen- cloth. This is perhaps the word. 

Cuttry, s. The hliattrl, or properly 
(Skt.) Jcshatriya, the second of the four 
normal or theoretical castes. 

16^. “And because Cuttery was of a 
martiall temper God gave him power to 
sway Kingdoines with the scepter.” — Lord, 
Banians, 5. 

1673. “Opium is frequently eaten in 
great quantities by the Kashpoots, Quete- 
iie», and Pataiis.” — Fryer, 193. 


Cyrus, Syras, Sarus, s. A common 
corruption of Hind, sdras, or (corruptly) 
adrhans, the name of the great gray 
crane, G-rus^ Antigone, L., generally 
found in pairs, held almost sacred in 
some parts of India, and whose “ fine 
trumpet-like call, uttered when alarmed 
or on the wing, can he heard a couple 
of miles off ” {Jerdan). 

1672. “ . . . peculiarly Brand-geese, 

Colum, and Serass, a species of the former.” 
— Fryer, 117. 

1807. ‘ ‘ The a/rgeelah as well as the cyrus, 

and all the aquatic tribe are extremely fond 
of snakes, which they .... swallow down 
their long throats with great despatch.” — 
Williamson, Oriental Field Sports, p. 27. 

1813. In Porbes’s Or. Memoirs (ii. 277, 
seqq.), there is a curious story of a sahras 
(as he writes it) which Porbes had tamed in 
India, and which nine years afterwards 
recognised its master when he visited 
General Conway’s menagerie at Park Place 
near Henley. 


D. 

Babul, n.p. Babhol. In the later 
middle ages a famous port of the 
Koukan, often coupled with Choul 
(q.T.), carrying on extensive trade with 
the W est of Asia. It lies in the modern 
dist. of Hatnagiri, in lat. 17° 34', on the 
north bank of the Anjanwel orYashishti 
R. In some maps (e.y., A. Arrow- 
smith’s of 1816, long the standard map 
of India) , and in "W. Hamilton’s Gazet- 
teer, it is confounded with Dapoli, 12m. 
north, and not a seaport. 

c. 1475. “ Dabyl is also a very extensive 

seaport, where many horses are brought 
from ^ Mysore,* Rabast ” [Arabistan ? ^.e. 
Arabia], “Khorassan, Turkistan, Negho- 
stan.” — N'ikitin, p. 20. “It is a very large 
town, the great meeting-place for all nations 
living along the coast of India and of 
Ethiopia.” — Ibid., 30, 

1502. ® ‘ The gale abated, and the caravels 

reached land at Babul, where they rigged 
their lateen sails, and mounted their artil- 
lery.” — Correa, Three Voyages of V. da Gama 
(Hak. Soc.), 308. 

1510. “Having seen Cevel and its cus- 
toms, I went to another city, distant from 
it two days journey, which is called 
Dabuli. ... , There are Moorish mer- 
chants here in very great numbers.” — Var- 
thema, 114. 

^ Mysore is nonsense. As suggested by Mr. J. 
Campbell in the Bombay Gazetteer, Misr (Egypt) is 
probablj the word. 
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1516. ‘‘ This Dabul has a very good har- 

bour, where there always congregate many 
Moorish ships from various parts, and 
es]pecially from Mekkah, Aden, and Ormuz 
with- horses, and from Cambay, Diu, and 
the Malabar country.’' — Barbosa, 72. 

1554. “23d Voyage, from Dabnl to 

Aden.” — The Moliit, in J, As. Soc, Beng., 
V, 464. 

1572. See Caraocs, x. 72. 

Dacca, n.i). Properly Dhahd. A 
city in the east of Bengal, once of 
great importance, especially in the 
later Mahommedan history; famous 
also for the Dacca muslms” woven 
there, the annual advances for which, 
prior to 1801, are said to haCve amounted 
to £250,000. 

c. 1612. “ . . . liberos Osmanis assecutus 

vivos cepit, eosque cum elephantis et omni- 
bus thesauris defuncti, post quam Baeck 
Bengalae metropolim est reversus, misit 
ad regem.” — De Lact, quoted by Blochniann, 
Am, i. 521. 

c. 1660. “The same Bobbers took 
Sujah at Baka, to carry him away in their 
Galeasses to B.akan, . — Bernier, E.T. 55. 

1665. “Baca is a great Town, that ex- 
tends itself only in length ; every one 
coveting to have an House by the Ganges 
side. The length ... is above two leagues. 

, . , . These Houses are ijroperly no more 
than paltry Huts built up -with Baniboiic^s, 
and daub’d over with fat Earth.*’ — Tater- 
nier, E. T., ii. 55. 

1682. “The only expedient left was for 
the Agent to go himself in person to the 
Afaboh and Daan at Becca.*’ — Jltdges, MS. 
Journal, October. 

Dacoit, also Dacoo, s. Hind. 
dahait and dakayat, duku ; a robber be- 
longing to an armed* gang. The term, 
being current in Bengal, got into the 
Penal Code. By law, to constitute 
dacoity, there must be five or more in 
the gang committing the crime. Beames 
derives the word from dakna, ‘ to 
shout, ’ a sense not in Shakespear’s Diet. 

1810. “Beeoits, or water-robbers.” — 
Williamson, V.M., ii. 396. 

1812. “ Bacoits, a species of depredators 

who infest the country in gangs.*’ — Fifth 
Report, iJ. 9. 

1817. “ The crime of dacoity *’ (that is, 

robbery by gangs), says Sir Henry 
Strachey, . . . “has, I believe, increased 
greatly since the British administration of 
justice.” — Mill, H. of B. I., v. 466. 

1834. “It is a conspiracy ! a false war- 
rant ! — they are Bakoos ! Bakoos ! I” — The 
Baboo, ii. 202. 

1872. “Daroga! Whj', wdiat has he 
come here for ? I have not heard of any 


dacoity or murder in the Village.” — Govinda, 
Samanta, i. 264. 

Dadny, s. H. dadn%; an advance 
rnade to a craftsman, a weaver, or the 
like, by one who trades in the goods 
produced. 

1678. “Wee met with Some trouble 
About yc Investment of Taffaties hath 
Continued ever Since, Soe y^ wee had not 
been able to give out any daudne on Muxa- 
davad Side many weauours absenting them- 
selves ” — MS. Letter of 3d June, from. 

Cassumbazar Factory, in India Office. 

1683. ‘ ‘ Chuttermull and D eepchund, two 

Cassumbazar merchants, this day assured 
me Mr. Charnock gives out all his new 
Sicca Rupees for Badny at 2 per cent., and 
never gives the Company credit for more 
than if rupee— by which he gains and putts 
in his own pocket Bupees f per cent, of all 
the money he pays, which amounts to a great 
Summe in ye Yeare : at least £1,000 
sterling.” — Hedges, MS. Journal, Oct. 2d. 

1772. “ I observe that the Court of Di- 

rectors have ordered the goniastahs to be 
withdrawn, and the investment to be pro- 
vided by Badney merchants.” — Wan'en 
Hastings to J. Purling, in Gleig, i. 227. 

Dagbail, s. Hind, from Pers. dagli- 
i-bel, ' spade-mark.’ The line dug to 
trace out on the ground a camp, * 01 ' a 
road or other construction. As the 
central line of a road, canal, or rail- 
road it is the equivalent of English 
* lockspit.’ 

Dagoba, s. Singhalese dhgaba, from 
Pall dhatugabblia, and Sansk. dhatu- 
garblia, ‘ Belie -receptacle’ ; ax)plied to 
any dome-like Buddhist shrine (see 
Tope andPagoda). Gen. Cunningham 
alleges that the Gliaitya was usually 
an empty tope dedicated to the Adi- 
Buddha (or SuiDreme, of the quasi- 
Theistic Buddhists), whilst the term 
Dliata-garblia, or Dliagoba, was pro- 
perly applied only to a tope which was 
an actual relic-shrine, or repository of 
ashes of the dead {Bhilsa Topes, 9). ^ 

We are unable to say who first in- 
troduced the word into European use. 
It was well known to William von 
Humboldt, and to Bitter; but^ it has 
become more familiar through its fre- 
quent occurrence in Eergusson’s Hist, 
of Architecture. 

The only surviving example of the 
native use of this term on the Con- 
tinent of India, so far as we know, is 
in the neighbourhood of the remains 
of the great Buddhist establishments 
at Nalanda in Behar. See quotation 
below. 
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1806- In this irregular excavation are 
left two dhagopes, or solid masses of stone. | 
bearing the form of a cupola.” — Scilt; Caves of 
^aJsette, in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., i. 47, ’pub. 1819. 

1823. . from the centre of the screens 

or walls, projects a daghope.” — Des. of Caves 
near JYasick, by Lt.-Col. JDelamaine in As. 
Journal, N.S. 1830, vol. iii. 276. 

1834. Mihindu-Kumara ... . 
preached in that island (Ceylon) the IteHgion 
of Buddha, converted the aforesaid King, 
built Dagohas (Dagops, i.e. sanctuaries 
under which relics or images of Buddha are 
deposited) in various places.” — Bitter, Asien, 
Bd. iii. 1162. 

1835. “The Temple (cave at Nasik)^ . . 
has no interior support, but a rock-ceiling 
richly adorned with wheel-ornaments and 
lions, and in the end-niche a Dagop . , . . ” 
— Ib. iv. 683. 

1836. ‘ ‘ Although the Dagops , both from 
varying size and from the circumstance of 
their being in some cases independent 
erections and in others only elements of the 
internal structure of a temple, have very 
different aspects, yet their character is 
universally recognised as that of closed 
masses devoted to the preservation or con- 
cealment of sacred objects.” — W. v. Hum- 
holdt, Kawi-SpQ'ache, i. 144. 

1840. “We performed pradaksh ina round 
the Bhagohs, reclined on the living couches 
of the devotees of ISTirwan.” — Letter of JDr. 
John Wilson, in Life, 282. 

1853. “At the same time he (Sakya) 
foresaw that a dagoha would be erected to 
Kantaka on the spot. . . . .” — Hardy, 
Manual of Buddhism, 

1855. “All kinds and forms are to be 
found .... the bell-shaped pyramid of 
dead brickwork in all its varieties .... 
the bluff knob-like dome of the Ceylon 
Bagohas ” — Mission to Ava, 35. 

1872. “ It is a remarkable fact that the 
line of mounds (at Nalanda in Bihar) stiU 
bears the name of ‘ dagop ’ b;y the country 
j^ople. Is not this the dagoha of the 
Biili annals?” — Bvoadlcy, Buddli. Bemains 
of Bihiir, in J. A. S. B. xli., Pt. i. 305, 

Bagon, n.p. A name often given 
by old Eui’opean travellers to the place 
now called Bangoon, from th.e great 
Belic-shiine or Dagoba there, called 
Since (Golden) Eag6n* Some have 
suggested that it is a corruption of 
dagoha, but this is merely guesswork. 
In the Talaing language iufkhun sig- 
nifies ‘ athwart,’ and, after the usual 
fashion, a legend had grown np con- 
necting the name wiih a story of a 
tree l^dng ‘ athwart the hiU-top,’ 
which supernaturally indicated where 
the sacred relics of one of the Buddhas 
had been deposited (see J. A. S. B., 
xxTiii. 477). 


Prof. Forchhammer has recently 
(see Notes on Early Hist, and Geog, of B, 
Burma, No. 1) explained the true origin 
of the name. Towns lydng near the 
sacred site had been known by the suc- 
cessive names of Asitanna-nagara and 
TTkhalanagara. In the 12th century the 
last name disappears and is replaced by 
Trihumhlia-nagara, or in Pali form 
Tikumhlia-'nagara, signifying ‘ S-HBl- 
The Elalyani inscriptions near 
Pegu contain both forms. Tihumhha 
gradually in popular utterance became 
Tihum, Takum, and Tdimn, whence 
Dagon. The classical name of the 
great Dagoba is Tikumhiia-cheti, and 
this is still in daily Burman use. 
Wken the original meaniug of the 
word Takum had been effaced from 
the memory of the Talaings, they in- 
vented the fable alluded to above in 
connexion with the word tdfkkwu 

c. 1546. “He hath very certain© intelli- 
gence, how the Zemindoo hath raised an 
army, with an intent to fall upon the Towns 
of Cosmin and Balaa (qq.v.), and to gain all 
along the rivers of Bigon and Meidoo, the 
whole Province of Danapluu, even to An- 
sedaa (hod. Donab3ni and Henzada). — F. M, 
FmtOf tT:. by H. 0. 1653, p. 288. 

c. 1585. “After landing we began to 
walk, on the right side, by a street some 50 
jDaces wide, all along which we saw houses 
of wood, all gilt, and set off with beautiful 
gardens in their fashion, in which dwell all 
the Talapoins, which are their Priars, and 
the rulers of the Fagode or Varella of 
Bogon.” — Gasparo Balbi, f. 96. 

c. 1587. “About two dayes iourney from 
Pegu there is a VareUe (see Varella) or 
Pagode, which is the pil^image of the 
Pegues : it is called Bogonne, and is of a 
wonderfulle bignesse, and all gilded from 
the foot to the toppe.” — B. Fitch in Hakl. 
ii. 398. 

c. 1755. Bagou and Bagoon occur in a 
paper of this period in Halrymple^s Oriental 
Bepertory, i. 141, 177. 

Daibul, n.p. See Diulsind. 

Daiseye, s. This word, represent- 
ing Desai, repeatedly occurs in Kirk- 
patrick’s Letters of Tipjpoo {e.g. p. 196) 
for a local chief of some class. See 
Dessaye. 


KumWw means an earthen pot, and also the 
“ frontal globe on the upper part of the forehead of 
the elephant." The latter meaning was, according 
to Prof. Porchhammer, that intended, being ap- 
plied to the hillocks on which the town stood, 
because of their form. But the Burmese apphed 
it to ^alms-bowls,’ and invented a legend of 
Buddha and two diseii^les having buried their 
alius-bowJs at this spot. 
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Dala, n.p. Tiiis is now a town on 
tlie (west) side of tlie rirer of E-angoon, 
opposite to that city. Bnt the name 
formerly applied to a large provinco 
in the Delta, stretching from the Ban- 
goon Biver westward. 

1546. See Pinto under Dagon. 

1585. “ The 2d i^’ovember we came to 

the city of Bala, where among other things 
there are 10 halls full of elei)hants, which 
are here for the King of Pegu, in charge of 
various attendants and officials. ” — 
BalU, f. 95. 

Balaway, s. In S. India the Com- 
mander-in-chief of an army. Oa- 
narese and Malayal. dlialavay and 
dala'cayi. In old tanarese, dliaja^ 
army. 

1615. ^ “ Caeterum Deleuaius . . . vehe- 
inenter a rege contendit, ne comitteret vt 
vllum condenda nova hac urbe Arcoma- 
ganensis portus antiquissimus detrimentum 
caperet.” — Javric^ Thesaurus, i. 179. 

1700. “De_ Talavai, e’est le nom qu’on 
donne au Prince, qui gouverne aujourd’hui 
le Boyapme sous Tautorit^ de la Beine.” — 
Lettres JSdif, x. 162. See also p. 173 and 
xi. 90. 

1754. *‘You are imposed on, I never 
wrote to the Maissore King or Balloway 
any such thing, nor they to me ; nor had I 
a knowledge of any agreement between the 
JTaboband theBallaway .” — Letter from Gov. 
Saunders of Madras to Prench Deputies in 
Cambridge* s Acet. of the Wai\ App. p. 29. 

1763-78. “ He (Haidar) has lately taken 

the EIng (Mysore) out of the hands of his 
Uncle, the Dalaway.” — Orme, hi. 636. 

Baloyet, Beloyet, s. An armed 
attendant and messenger, the same as 
a Peon, Hind, dhedayat, Wilson 

thinks from ‘a shield.’ The word 
is never now used in Bengal and Upper 
India. 

1772. “ SupiDose every farmer in the 

province was enjoined to maintain a num- 
ber of good serviceable bullocks .... 
obliged to furnish the Government with 
them on a requisition made to him by the 
Collector in writing (not by sepoys, delects 
{sic), or hercarras). — W. Hastings to G. 
Vansittart, in Gleig, i. 237. 

1809. ‘ ‘ As it was very hot, I immediately 

employed my delogets to keep off the 
crowd,” — Ld. YaUntia, i. 339. 

The word here and elsewhere in that book 
is a misprint for deloyets. 

Bam, s. Hind, dam. Originally 
an actual copper com, regarding which 
we find the following in the Ain : 

“1. The Ddm weighs o tunics, i,e, 1 
iolali, S mdsl tails, and 7 surlcJis; it is 


I the fortieth part of a rupee. At first 
I this coin was called PaisaJi, and also 
' Baliloli ; now it is known under this 
name {ddm). On one side the place is 
given where it was struck, on tho 
other the date. Por the purpose of 
calculation, the ddm is divided into 25 
parts, each of which is called a jHal, 
This imaginary division is only used 
by accountants. 

^‘2. The adlielali is half of a ddm. 

3. Pdulah is a quarter of 2 . ddm, 

4. The damrl is an eighth of a ddm ” 
(p. 31). 

It is cunous that Akbar’s revenues 
were registered in this small currency, 
viz. in laks of dams. We may com- 
pare the Portuguese use of reis (q-v.). 

The tendency of denominations of 
coin is always to sink in value. The 
jetal (q.v.), which had become an 
imaginary money of account in Akbar’s 
time, was, in the 14th century, a real 
coin, which Mr. E. Thomas, chief of 
Indian numismatologists, has un- 
earthed. And now the ddm itself is 
imaginary. According to Elliot the 
people of the H. W. P. not long ago 
calculated 25 dams to a paisa, which 
would be 1600 to a rupee. Carnegy 
gives the Oudh popular currency table 
as : 

26 kauris = 1 damri 

1 dhmrl = 3 dim 

20 „ = lana. 

25 ddm — 1 pice. 

But the Calcutta Glossary says the 
dam is in Bengal reckoned = of an 
ana, t.e., 320 to the rupee. We have 
not in our own experience met vdth 
any reckoning of dams. In the case 
of the damrl the denomination has 
increased instead of sinking in relation 
to the dam. Por above we have the 
damrl =3 dams, or according to Elliot 
{Beames, ii. 296) = 3J dams, instead 
of J- of a ddm as in Akbar’s time. But 
in reality the damrts absolute value 
has remained the same. Eor hy Car- 
negy’s table 1 rupee or 16 anas would 
be equal to 320 damrls, and hy the 
Ain, 1 rupee = 40 X 8 damris = 320 
damris. Damrl is a common enough 
expression for the infinitesimal in 
coin, and one has often heard a Briton 
in India say : ‘ ‘ No ! I won’t give- 
a dumree I ” with hut a vague no- 
tion what a damri meant, as irr 
Scotland we have heard, “I won’t 
give a though certainly the 

speaker could not have stated the 

Q 2 
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value of that ancient coin. And this 
leads to the snggestion‘that a like ex- 
X^ression, often heard froni coarse 
talkers in England as ■well as in India, 
originated in the latter country, and 
that whatever profanity there may he 
in the animus there is none in the 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out “I don’t care a dam!^^ i.e., in 
other words, “I don’t care a brass 
farthing I” 

If the Gentle Beader deems this a 
far-fetched suggestion, let us back it 
by a second. We find in Chaucer 
(The Miller’s Tale) : 

ne raught he not a tos,” 

which means, “he recked not a cress” 
(/^e fiocci (juidem) ; an expression which 
IS found also in Piers Plowman : 

“Wisdom and witte nowe is not worthe 
a kersc. ” 

And this we doubt not has given rise ] 
to that other vulgar expression, “I 
don’t care a curse ; ” — curiously paral- 
lel in its corruption to that in illus- 
tration of which we quote it. 

1628. “ The revenue of all the territories 
under the Emperors of Dehli amounts, ac- 
cording to the Koyal registers, to 6 arbs and 
50 krors of dams. One arb is equal to 100 
Jcro7'8 (a kroi' being 10,000,000), and 
a hundred krors of dams are equal to 2 
JkTOJ's and 50 lacs of rupees.” — Muhammad 
JSha7*if JSanafij in Elliot ^ vii. 138. 

1881. “A Bavarian printer, jealous of 
the influence of capital, said that * Gladstone 
Ijaid millions of money to the heebie to fotei 
for him, and Bcegonsfeel would not bay 
them a tarn, so they fote for Gladstone.’ ” — 

»Sfocia?is6 Picnic, in St. Jameses Gazette, 
July Gth. 

Daman, n.p. Daman, one of the 
old settlements of the Portuguese 
•which they still retain, on the coast of 
Guzerat, about 100 miles north of 
Bombay ; wiitten by them DamCto, 

1534. “. . . the pilots said: ‘We are 
here between Biu and Daman ; if the ship 
sinks here, not a soul will escape ; we must 
make sail for the shore.’’ — Skli ’Ali, 80. 

1623. “ II caiDitano . . . sperava che potes- 
isimo esser vicini alia cittk di Daman; 
laqual estadentro il golfo di Cambaiaaman 
■destra ” — P. della Valle, ii. 499. 

Damani, s. Applied to a kind of 
squall. See Elephanta. 

Dammer, s. This word is applied 
to various resins in difierent parts of 
^dia, cliiefly as substitutes for pitch. 
The word appears to be Malayo- 


Javanese damar, used generically for 
resins, a class of substances the origin 
of which is probably often uncertain. 
To one of the dammer-producing trees 
of the ArchiiDelago the name Dammara 
alba. Humph. (N. O. ComfeTae),lcmB been 
given, and this furnishes -the ‘East 
India Dammer’ of English varnish- 
makers. In Burma the dammer used 
is derived from at least three different 
genera of the IST. O. Dipterocar^peae ; 
in Bengal it is derived from the Sal 
tree (^Shorea rohusta) and other SJioreae, 
as well as by im];>ortation from trans- 
marine sources. In S. India “white 
dammer, “ Dammer Pitch,” or Piney 
resin, is the produce of Vaieria ijtdica, 
and “black dammer^'* of Oanarium 
\ strictum; in Cutch the dammer used 
is stated by Lieut. Leech {Bombay 
Sdections, No. xv., pj). 215-216) to 
be made from chandruz (or 
dras = copal) boiled with an equal 
quantity of oil. This is iirobably 
Dryer’s ‘ rosin taken out of the sea * 
{infra). Some of the Malay dammer . 
also seems, from Major M‘Nair’s 
statement, to be, like copal, fossil. 

The word is sometimes used in India 
for ‘a torch,’ because torches are 
formed of rags dipped in it. This is 
perhaps the use which accounts for 
Haex’s explanation below. 

1584. ‘ ‘ Demnar (for demmar) from Siacca 

and Blinton” {i.e. Siak and Billiton). — 
Bwrret in Hakluyt, ii. 43, 

1631. In Haex’s Malay Vocabulary : 
“Damar, Lumen quod accfenditur.” 

1673. “The Boat is not strengthened 
■with Knee-Timbers as ours are, the bended 
Planks are sowed together with Bope-yam 
of the Cocoe, and calked -with Dammar (a 
sort of Rosin taken out of the sea).” — 
Fryer, 37. 

,, “ The long continued Current from, 

the Inland Parts (at Surat) through the 
vast Wildernesses of huge Woods and 
Forests, wafts great Rafts of Timber for 
Shipping and Building : and Damar for 
Pitch, the finest sented Bitumen (if it be 
not a gum or Rosin) I ever met witli.”^ — 
J6. 121. 

1727. “ Damar, a Gum that is used for 

making Pitch and Tar for the use of Ship- 
ping,” — A. Ham. ii. 73. 

c. 1755. “A Demar-Boy (Torch-boy).’* 
— Ives, 50. 

1878. “This dammar, which is the 
general Malayan name for resin, is dug out 
of the forests by the Malays, and seems to 
be the fossilised juices of former growth of 
the jungle.” — McNair, Perak, &c., 188. 

Dana, s. Hind, ddna ; literally 
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* grain,’ and therefore the exact trans- 
lation of gram in its original sense 
(q.v.). It is often used (in Eengal) as 
synonymous with gram, thus: “Grive 
the horse his ddnaR We find it also 
used in this specific way hy an old 
trayeller : 

1616. “A kind of graine called Donna, 
somewhat like our Pease, which they boyle, 
and when it is cold give them mingled with 
course Sugar, and twise or thrise in the 
%veeke. Butter to scoure their Bodies.” — 
Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1471. 

Dancing-girl, s. This, or among 
the older Anglo-Indians, Dancing- 
Wencli, was the representative of the 
(Portuguese Bailadeira) Bayadere or 
Ifantch-girl (qq. v.)j also Ciinchnnee, 
&c.). 

In S. India dancing-girls are all 
Hindu; in N. India they are hoth 
Hindu, CdHedRamjani (see RumjoliriTiy), 
and Mussulman, called Kanclianl (see 
Cnnchnnee). In Dutch the phrase 
takes a very plainspoken form, see 
quotation from Valentijn. 

1606. See description by Gouvea, f. 39. 

1673. “After Supper they treated us 
•with the DancingWenches, and good soops 
of Brandy and JDelf Beer, till it was late 
enough.” — Fryer, 162. 

^1701,^ “The G-overnor conducted the 

Nabob into the Consultation Boom 

after dinner they were diverted with the 
Dancing Wenches. In Wheelet', i. 377. 

1726. “Wat de dans-Hoeren (anders 
Dewataschi ^ . . . . genaamd, en an de Goden 
hunner Pagoden als getrouwd) belangd.” — 
Valentijn, Chor, 54. 

1763-78. “ Mandelslow tells a story of a 

Nabob who cut off the heads of a set of 
dancing girls ... - because they did nox; 
come to his palace on the first summons.” — 
Orrne, i. 28 (ed. 1803). 

1789. . . . . “ dancing girls who display 
amazing agility and grace in all their 
motions.” — Munro, Narrative, 73. 

c, 1812. “ I often sat by the open win- 

dow, and there, night after night, I used to 
hear the songs of the unhappy dancing 
girls, accompanied by the sweet yet melan- 
cholymusic of theci^/idm.” — Mrs.Shericood'^s 
Autdbiog. 423. 

1815, “Dancing girls were once numer- 
ous in Persia; ana the first poets of that 
country have celebrated the beauty of their 
persons and the melody of their voices.” — 
Malcolm, JET. of Persia, ii. 587. 

1838, “The Maharajah sent us in the 
evening a new set of dancing girls, as they 
were called, though they turned out to be 
twelve of the ugliest old women I ever saw.” 


i.c, Dciudubi, q.v. 


— Oshorne, Court and Camp of Punjeet 
Singh, 154. 

1843. “We decorated the Temples of 
the false gods. We provided the dancing- 
girls._ We gilded and painted the images 
to which our ignorant subjects bowed do-v^ui.” 
— Macaulay^ s Speech on the Somnauth Pmda- 
motion. 

Dandy, s. (a). A boatman. The 
term is peculiar to the Gangetic rivers. 
Hind, and Beng. dandi, from dfind or 
dand, ‘a staff, an oar.’ 

1685. * ‘ Our Dandees (or boatmen) boyled 

their rice, and we supi^ed here.” — Hedges, 
Jan. 6. 

1763. “The oppressions of your officers 
were carried to such a length that they put 
a stop to all business, and plundered and 
seized the Dandies and Mangies’ vessel.” — 
W. Hastings to the Nawab, in Long, 347. 

1809. “Two naked dandy s paddling at 
the head of the vessel.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 67. 

1824. “ I am indeed often surprised to 

observe the difference between my dandees 
(who are nearly the colour of a black tea- 
pot) and the generality of the peasants 
whom we meet.” — Bp. Pteher, i. 149 (ed. 1844). 

(b). Akind of ascetic who carries 

a staff. Same etjrmology. ^QBSolvyns, 
who gives a plate of such an one. 

(c). Hind, same spelling, and 

same etjunology. A kind of vehicle used 
in the Himalaya, consisting of a strong 
cloth slimg like a hammock to a bam- 
boo staff, and carried by two (or more) 
men. The traveller can either sit side- 
ways, or lie on his back. It is much 
the same as the Malabar muncheel 
(q.Y.)- 

1876. “In the lower hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy.” — 
Kinloch, Large Game Shooting in Thibet, 2nd 
S., p. vii. 

Darjeeling, or Darjiling, n.p. A 

famous sanitarium in the Eastern 
Himalaya, the cession of which was 
purchased from the Eaja of Sikkim in 
1835 ; a tract largely added to by an 
annexation in 1849, following on an 
outrage committed by the Sikkim 
Minister in imprisoning Dr. (now Sir) 
Joseph Hooker and the late Dr. A. 
Campbell, Superintendent of Darjeel- 
i ing. The sanitarium stands at 6500 
to 7500 feet above the sea. Tho 
popular Tibetan spelling of the name 
is, according to Jaesheke, rVor-rJe-glm , 

‘ Land of the Dorjef i.e. ‘ of the Ada- 
mant, or thunderbolt,’ the ritual 
sceptre of the Lamas. But ‘accord- 
ing to several titles of books in tho 
Petersburg list of MSS. it ought pro- 
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perly to Ibe Dar^rgyaS'-gliii^ {Tih. 
Mngl. Diet, p. 287). 


1673. The Droger being Master of his 
Science, persists ; what comfort can I reap 
from your Disturbance ?” — Ib, 389. 


Dardga, s. Pers. and Hind, daroglm. 
This word seems to be originally 
Mongol (see Kovalevshy^s Diet, No. 
1672). In any case it is one of those 
terms brought by the Mongol hosts 
from the far East. In their nomen- 
clature it was applied to the Governor 
of a province or city, and in this sense 
it continued to be used under Timur 
and his immediate successors. But it 
is the tendency of official titles, as of 
denominations of coin, to descend in 
value; and' that of dCtrogha has in 
later days been bestowed on a variety 
of humbler persons. Wilson deJGlnes the 
word thus: “The chief native officer 
in various departments under the na- 
tive government, a superintendent, a 
manager: but in later times he is 
especially the head of a police, cus- 
toms, or excise station.” Under the 
British loolice system, from 1793 to 
1862-63, the Darogha was a local 
Chief of Police, or Head Constable. 

The word occurs in the sense of 
Governor in a Mongol inscription, of 
the year 1314, found in the Chinese 
Province of Shensi, which is given by 
Pauthier in his Marc Poly p. 773. The 
Mongol Governor of Moscow, during 
a parb of the Tartar domination in 
Bussia, is called in the old Eussian 
Chronicles Doroya (see Hammer y Golden 
Hordcy 384). And according to the 
same vuiter the word appears in a 
Byzantine writer (unnamed) as Aaprjyas 
238-9). ^ ^ 

c. 1220. ‘ ‘ Tuli Khan named as Bariigha 
at Merv one called Barmas, and himself 
marched upon Nishapur.”— by 
Desraaisons, 135. 


1441. .... “I reached the city of 
Ke^an. . ... The deroghah (governor) 
theEmir Hadji Mohamed Kaiaschirin, being 

then absent ” — Abdurrazzah. in India 

in the XVth Cent.y p. 5. 

c. 1590. “The officers and servants 
iittached to the Imperial Stables. 1. The 

Atbegi 2. The Daroghah. There is 

one appointed for each stable ^ in 

1- 137. ’ 


**The 10th of October, thedarogl 
or Governor of Ispahan, Mir Abdulaazin 
the Kings son-in-law, who, as was afte: 
wards seen in that charge of his, was 
downright madman...”— P. deUaVaUe,u.l6i 
1673. “Tlie Droger, orMayorof theCifr 
Watch, or the Bounds 
it IS his duty to preside with the Mai 
Guard a-nights before the Palace-Gates. 

Jr 339 . 


1682. I received a letter from Mr, TTiU 
at Bajemaul advising ye Droga of ye Mint 
would not obey a Copy, but required at 
least a sight of ye Originall.” — Sedges, 
Dec. 14. 

c. 1781. “ About this time, however, one 

day being very angry, the Darogha, or 
master of the mint, presented himself, and 
asked the N awaub what devicehe would have 
struck on his new copper coinage. Hydur 
in a violent passion, told him to stamp an 
obscene figure on it.” — Hydur Naik, tr. bv 
Miles, 488. 

1812. “Each division' is guarded by a 
Darogha, with an establishment of armed 
men.” — Fifth Report, 44. 

Bat chin, s. This word is used in 
old books of Travel and Trade for a 
steelyard emp^loyed in China and the 
ArcMpelago. It is given by Leyden 
as a Malay word for ‘ balance,’ in his 
Comp, Vocah, of Barma, Malay and 
Thai, Serampore, 1810. It is also given 
by Crawfurd as dachin, a Malay word 
from the Javanese. There seems to 
be no doubt that in Peking dialect 
is ‘to weigh,’ and also ^ steelyard^; 
that in Amoy a small steelyard is called 
chHn ; and that in Canton dialect the 
steelyard is called fohch^ioig. Some of 
the Dictionaries also give ta ^cMng, 
‘large steelyard.’ DatcMn or dotchin 
may therefore possibly be a Chinese 
term ; but, considering how seldom 
traders’ words are really Chinese, and 
how easily the Chinese monosyllables 
lend themselves to plausible combina- 
tions, it remains probable that the Can- 
ton word was adopted from foreigners. 
It has sometimes occurred to us that it 
might have been borrowed from Achin 
{d'Acliin) ; see the first quotation. 

1554. At Malacca. “ The baar of the 
great Dachem contains 200 cates, each cate 
weighing two arratels, 4 ounces, 6 eighths, 

15 grains, 3 tenths The Baar of the 

little Dachem contains 200 cates ; each cate 
weighingtwo arratels.” — A. Nunes, 39. 

1696. “Eor their Dotchin and Ballance 
they use that of Japan.” — Boioyear^s Journal 
at Cochin-China, in Dalrymple, O. R,, i. 88. 

1711 . ‘ ‘ N ever weigh your Silver by their 

Dotchins, for they have usually two Pair, 
one to receive, the other to pay by.” — 
LocJcye7\ Ilk 

,, “In the Dotchin, an expert 
Weigher will cheat two or three per cent. 
by placing or shaking the Weight, and 
minding the Motion of the Pole only.” — 
Ib. 115. 
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1711. . everyone hasaCV/w/X'/iijiand 

DotcMn to cut and weigh silver.” — Ih. 141. 

1748. "‘These scales are made after the 
manner of the Roman balance, or our 
English Stilliards, called by the Chinese 
Litdng, and by us Dot-chin.” — A Voyage to 
the E. Indies in 1747 aiicl 1748, &c., London, 
1762, p. 324. 

The same book has, in a short vocabulary 
at p. 265, “ English scales or dodgeons. . . . 
Chinese Litang,^" 

Batura, s. This Latin-Hke name is 
really Sansk. dhattura, and so has past 
into the deiived vernaculars. The 
widely spread Datwra Stramonium, or 
Thorn-apple, is well known over 
Europe, but is not regarded as indi- 
genous^ to^ India ; though it appears 
to be wild in the Himalaya from Kash- 
mir to Sikkim. The Indian species, 
from which our generic name has 
been borrowed, is Datura alba, Nees * 
(B. fastuosa, L.). Garcia de Orta 
mentions the common use of this by 
thieves in India. Its eiffect on the victim 
was to produce temporary alienation of 
mind, and violent laughter, permitting 
the thief to act unopposed. He de- 
scribes his own practice in treating 
such cases, which he had always found 
successful. Datitra was also often 
given as a practical joke, whence 
the Portuguese called it Durladora 
(‘ J oker ’). De Orta strongly disapproves 
of such pranks. The criminal use of 
datura by a class of Thugs is rife in 
our own time. One of the present 
writers has judicially convicted many. 
Coolies returning with fortunes from 
the colonies often become the victims 
of such crimes. 

1563. ^^Maidservant. A black woman 
of the house has been giving datura to my 
mistress ; she stole the keys, and the jewels 
that my mistress had on her neck and in 
her jewel box, and has made off with a black 
man. It would be a kindness to come to 
her help.” — Garcia, CoUoquios, f. 83. 

1578. “They call this plant in the 
Malabar tongue unmata caya .... in 
Cauarese Datyro ” — Acosta, 87. 

1598. “They name likewise an hearbe 
called Deutroa, which beareth a seede, 
whereof bruising out the sap, they put it 
into a cuiD, or other vessell, and give it to 
their husbands, eyther in meate or drinke, 
and presently therewith the Man is as 
thou^ hee were halfe out of his wits.” — 
Linschoten, 60. 

1608-10. “Mais ainsi de mesme les 
femmes quand elles s^auent que leurs inaris 
en entretiennent quelqu’autre, elles s’en 


See Hanhvt'y emd FlucLiger, 415 


desfont par ]joison ou autreineut, et se 
seruent fort a cela de la semence de Datura, 
qui est d'vne estrange vertu. Ce Datura 
ou Duroa, espece de Stramonium, est vne 
Xdante grande et haute qui porte des fleurs 
blanches en Campane, comme le Cisampelo, 
mais ijlus grande. ” — Mocqmt, Voyages, 312. 

1673. “Dutry, the deadliest sort of 
Solar Him (Solan wni) ov nightshade. — Fryer, 
32. 

1676. 

“Make lechers and their punlcs with 

dewtry 

Commit fantastical advowtry.” 

Hudihras, Pt. iii. Canto 1. 

1690. “And many of them (the Moors) 
take the liberty of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to drink .... which will intoxi- 
cate almost to Madness.” — Ovington, 235. 

1810. “The datura that grows in every 
part of India.” — Williamson, V. M. ii. 135. 

1874. “Datura.* This plant, a native of 
the East Indies, and of Abyssinia, more 
than a century ago had spread as a natural- 
ized x>lant through every country in Europe 
excei^t Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
through the aid of gipsy quacks, who used 
the seed as anti-spasmodics, or for more 
questionable purposes.” — Brown, in Geog, 
Magazine, i. 371. 

Note . — ^The statements derived from 
Hanbury and ElUckiger in the be- 
ginning of this article disagree with 
this view, both as to the origin of the 
European datura and the identity of 
the Indian plant. The doubts about 
the bii'thplace of the various species of 
this genus remain in fact undetermined. 

Batura, Yellow, and Yellow 
Thistle. These are Bombay names 
for the Argemone mexicana, — jico del 
inferno of Spaniards, inti’oduced acci- 
dentally from America, and now an 
abundant and pestilent weed all over 
India. 

Bawk, s. Hind, and Mahr. dak, 

‘ Post,’ i.e. properly trans^iort by relays 
of men and horses, and thence ‘the 
mail’ or letter-post, as well as any 
arrangement for travelling, or for 
transmitting articles for such^ relays. 
The institution was no doubt imitated 
from the barld, or post, established 
throughout the empire of the Caliphs 
by Mo’ilwda. And harid is itself con- 
nected with the Latin ver edits, and 
veredius, 

c. 1310. “It was the iu*actise of the 
Sultan (Ah'i-uddhi) when he sent an avmy 
on an expedition to establish posts on the 
road, wherever xjosts could be maintained. 
.... At every half or quai-ter kos runners 
were posted .... the securing of accurate 
intelligence from the coiirt one side and 
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the army on the other was a great public 
benefit.” — Zict-widin Bamlt in Elliot, iii. 
203. 

o. 1340. “The foot-post (in India) is thus 
arranged : every mile is divided into three 
equal intervals which are called Dawah, 
which is as much as to say ‘ the third part 
of a mile * (the mile itself being called in 
India Koruh), At every third of a mile 
there is a village well inhabited, outside of 
which are three tents where men are seated 
ready to start ” — Ibn Batuta, iii. 95. 

,, “So he wrote to the Sultan to an- 
nounce our arrival, and sent his letter by 
the dawah, which is the foot post, as we 
have told you.” — Ibid. 145. 

,, “At every mile [i.e. KoviCIi or coss) 
from Dehli to ilaulatabad there are three 
dawah or posts. ” — Ihid^ 191-2. 

It seems probable that this dawah is some 
misunderstanding of dak. 

3 , “There are established, between 
the capital and the chief cities of the diffe- 
rent territories, posts placed at certain 
distances from each other, which are like 
the post-relays in Egypt and Syria .... 
but the distance between them is not more 
than four bowshots or even less. At each 
of these posts ten swift runners are sta- 
tioned .... as soon as one of these men 
receives a letter he runs off as rapidly as 
possible At each of these post sta- 

tions there are mosques, where in'ayers 
are said, and where the traveller can find 
shelter, reservoirs full of good water, and 
markets .... so that there is very little 
necessity for carrying water, or food, or 
tents .” — Shahdbaddln Bimishld, in Elliot, 
iii. 581. 

c. 1612. “ He (Akbar) established posts 

throughout liis dominions, having two horses 
and a set of footmen stationed at every five 
coss. The Indians call this establishment 
‘Dak chowlcy.^^^—Firislita, by Briaas, ii. 
280-1. 

1G57. “But when the intelligence of his 
(Dara-Shekoh’s) officious meddling had 
spread abroad through the provinces by the 
^^'k.chauhi , . . ,'^—KhdflKhdn,biElliot,Yii. 
214. 

1727. “The Post in the Mogul's Domi- 
nions goes very swift, for at every Caravan- 
seray, which are built on the High-roads, 
about ten miles distant from one another. 

Men, very swift of Eoot, are kept ready 

And those Curriers are called Dog GhoiickiesJ^ 
~~A, Ham. i. 149. 


Patna The following are the rates 

fixed. .... 

“ Prom Calcutta to Benares .... Sicca 
RuiDees 500.” 

■ — In Seton-Karr, ii. 185. 

1809. “He advised me to loroceed imme- 
diately by Dawk. . . d^—Ld. Valmtia, i. 62. 

1824. “The dak or post carrier having- 
passed me on the preceding day, I dropped 
a letter into his leathern bag, requesting a 
friend to send his horse on for me.” — Seely, 
Wondet's of Elloi'a, ch. iv. 

A letter so sent by the post-runner, in 
the absence of any receiving office, was said 
to go “ hy outside dawk.” 

1843. “Jam: You have received the 
money of the British for taking charge of 
the dawk; you have betrayed your trust, 
and stopped the dawks. ... If you come 
in and make your salam, and promise 
fidelity to the British G-ovemment, I will 
restore to you your lands . . . and the super- 
intendence of the dawks. If you refuse I 
will wait till the hot weather has gone past, 
and then I will carry fire and sword into 
our territory . . . and if I catch you. I will 
ang you as a rebel .” — Sir G. Naj^er to the 
J am of the Jokees (in Life of Dr. J. Wilson, 
p. 440). 

1873. “ . . . the true reason being, Mr. 

Barton declared, that he was too stingy to 
pay her dawk.” — The Tome Beformer, i. 63. 

Dawk, s. Kame of a tree; see 
Dkauk. 

Dawk, To lay a, v. To cause re- 
lays of bearers, or horses, to be posted 
on a road. As regards palankin bearers 
this used to be done either through 
the post-office, or through local 
chowdries (q.T.) of hearers. During 
the mutiny of 1857-58, when several 
young surgeons had arrived in India, 
whose services were urgently wanted at 
the front, it is said that the Head of 
the Department to which they had re- 
ported themselves, directed them im- 
mediately to ‘ lay a dawk,’ One of 
them turned back from the door, say- 
ing: ‘Would you explain, Sir; for 
you might just as well tell me to lay 
an egg I ’ 


1771. “ I wrote to the Governor for per 

mission to visit Calcutta by the Dawks 

— ^Letter in the Intrigues of a Habdb, &c. , 7C 
1^81. “I mean the absurd, unfair, irre 


^ the Dock ” — Letter in Hicky 

Bengal Gazette, Mar. 24. 

* * The Honble. the Governor-Gene 
ral m Council has been pleased to order th 
re-estabhshment of Dawk Beao^et's upon th 
new road from Calcutta to Benares am 


Dawk Bungalow. See under Bun- 
galow. 

Daye, Dhye, s. A wet-nurse; used 
in Bengal and N. India, where this is 
the sense now attached to the word. 
Hind, dal, from Pers. ddyah, a nurse, 
a nudwife. The word also in the 
earlier English Eegulations is applied, 
Wilson states, to “a female commis- 
sioner employed to interrogate and 
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swear native women of condition, who 
could not aiDpear to give evidence in a 
court.” 

1578. “ The whole plant is commonly- 

known and used by the Dayas, or as we call 
them comadi'es'^^ (‘'gossips,” midwives). — 
A-Costa^ TractadOj 282, 

1613. “ The medicines of the Malays . . . 

ordinarily are roots of plants . . . horns and 
claws and stones, which are used by their 
leeches, and for the most part by Dayas, 
which are women physicians, excellent her- 
balists, apprentices of the schools of Java 
Major .” — Godinho de Eredia, f. 37. 

1808. “ If the bearer hath not strength 

what can the Daee (midwife) do?” — Guzerati 
Proverb, in Drummond'' s Illustrations^ 1803. 

1810. “The Dhye is more generally an 
attendant upon native ladies.” — Williamson, 
V.M., i. 341. 

1883. “ , . . the ' dyah ’ or wet-nurse is 

looked on as a second mother, and usually 
prorided for for life.” — Wills, Modefim 
Persia, 326. 

Deaner, s. This is not Anglo-Indian, 
but it is a curious word of English 
Thieves’ cant, signifying ‘ a shilling.’ 
It seems doubtful whether it comes 
from the Italian danaro or the Arabic 
dmar (q. v.) ; both eventually derived 
from the Latin denari us, 

Debal, n.p. — See Diul. 

Deccan, n.p. and adj . Hind. Dakhin 
or Dahlum, The Southern part of 
India, the Peninsula, and especially the 
Table-land between the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts. It has been often 
applied also, politically^, to specific 
States in that part of India, €,y, by the 
Portuguese in the 16th century to the 
Mahonunedan Kingdom of Bijapur, 
and in more recent times by our- 
selves to the State of Hyderabad. 
In Western India the Deccan stands 
opposed to the Concan (q.v0> 
table-land of the interior to the mari- 
time plain ; in Upper India the Deccan 
stands opposed to Hindustan, i,e, 
roundly speaking, the country south 
of the Nerbudda to that north of it. 

The word is from the Prakrit form 
daJchhina of Sansk. dahsMna, ‘ the 
South ’ ; originally, ‘ on the right 
hand ’ ; comxiare dexter, Bellos. 

The term frequently occurs in San- 
skrit books in the forms dakshindpatJia 
(* Southern region,’ whence the Greek 
form in our first quotation), and dah- 
shlndtya (‘ Southern’ — qualifying some 
word for ^ country ’). So, in the Pan- 


cliatantra : ‘ ‘ There is in the Southern 
region {daJcsliindtya janajgada) a town 
called Mihilaropya.” 

c. A.D. 80-90. “But immediately after 
Barygaza the adjoining continent extends 
from the North to the South, wherefore the 
region is called Dachinahades (Aa^tva^aSijs), 
for the South is called in their tongue 
Dachanos (Aaxai/off).” — Peinplus M,E,, Geog, 
Gr. Min. i. 254. 

1510. “In the said city of Decan there 
reigns a King, who is a Mahommedan.” — 
YaHhema, 117. 

(Here the term is applied to the city and 
kingdom of Bijapur). 

1517. “ On coming out of this Eangdom 

of Guzarat and Cambay towards the^ South,, 
and the inner parts of India, is the Kingdom 
of Dacani, which the Indians call Deoan.” — 
Barbosa, 69. 

1552. “ Of Decani or^Daqng as we now 
call it.” — Castanheda, ii. 50. 

„ “ He (Mahmud Shah) was so 

owerful that he now presumed to style 
imself King of Canara, giving it the name 
of Decan. And the name is said to have 
been given to it from the combination of 
different nations contained in it, because 
Decanij in their language signifies ‘mon- 
grel.’ ” — De Bao'ros, Bee. II., hv. v. cap. 2. 

It is di-fficult to discover what has led 
astray here the usually well-informed De 
Barros. 

1608. “ Por the Portuyals of Damian JasA 

wrought with an ancient friend of theirs a 
Raga, who was absolute Lord of a Prouince 
(beWeene Daman, Guzerat, and Decan) 
called Cruly, to be readie -with 200 Horse- 
men to stay my passage.” — Gapt. W, Haw 
kins, in Purchas, i. 209. 

1616. “ . . . his son Sultan Coron, who 

he designed, should command in Deccan.” — 
Sir T. Roe. 

1667. 

“ But such as at this day, to Indians known. 

In Malabar or Decan spreads her anus.” 

Paradise Lost, ix. 

1726. “Decan [as a division] includes, 
Decan, Gimkam, and BalagattaJ"' — Valcn- 
tijn, V. 1. 

c. 1750. “ . . . . alors le Nababe d’Arcate, 
tout petit Seigneur qu’il etoit, compard au 
Souba du Dekam dont il n’dtoit que le 
Eermier traiter (s^c) avec nous comme un 
Souverain avec ses sujets.” — Letter of M. 
Bussy, in Camhridgds War in India,, 
p. xxix. 

1870. “In the Deccan and in Ceylon 
trees and bushes near springs, may often be 
seen covered with votive flowers.” — Lubbock, 
Origin of Civilization, 200. 

N.B. — This is a questionable statement 
as regards the Deccan. 

Deccany, adj., also used as subst^ 
Properly Dahlim, Coming from, tho 
Deccan. A (Mahommedan) inhabitant 
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of tlie Deccan. Also the very iDeculiar 
ilialect of Hindustani spoken by such 
j)eople. 

1516. “The Decani language, which is 
the natural language of the country.” — 
Barbosa, 77. 

1572. “ . . . . 

Decanys, Orias, que a esperanga 
Tern de sua salvagao nas resonantes 
Aguas do Gange . . . Camoes, vii. 20. 

1578. “The Decanins (call the Betel- 
leaf) Pan.^^ — Acosta, 139. 

c. 1590. “ Hence Dak’hinis are notorious 

in Hinddst4n for stupidity. . . .” — Author 
<|Uoted by Blochviann, Ain, 443. 

1861. 

"“Ah, I rode a Deccanee charger, with the 
saddle-cloth gold laced, 

And a Persian sword, and a twelve-foot 
spear, and a pistol at my waist.” 

A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 

Deck, s. A look, a peep. Hind. 
»lehh~nd, * to look.’ 

1854. “ . . . these formed the whole as- 

semblage, with the occasional exception of 
some officer, stopping as he passed by, 
returning from his morning ride ‘just to 
have adekh at the steamer.’ . . — Oakfield, 

by W. Arnold, i. 85. 

Deeil, s. Ar. Hind, din, ‘ the faith.’ 
The cry of excited Mahommedans, Din, 
Din ! 

c. 1580. “ . . . crying, as is their way, 
Dim, Dim, Mafamede ! so that they filled 
earth and air with terror and confusion.” — 
Prinior e Honra, &c., f. 19. 


as EuiDhrates.” — Ahidfeda, in Gildemeistcr. 
189-190. ’ 

c. 1334. “ The wall that surrounds Dihli 

has no equal The city of Dihli has 

28 gates . . . .” etc. — Thn Batuta, iii. 147 
seqq. 

c. 1375. The Carta of the French 

Library shows ciutcct de Dilli and also Lo 
Hey Dilli, with this rubric below it : “ Aci 
esta un soldo, gran e podaros molt rich. 
Aquest Soldo, ha DCC orifans e c millia 
homem d cavall sot lo seu imperi. Ha encora 
paons sens Qioinhre . . . .” 

1459. Fra Mauro’s great map at Venice 
shows Deli cittade grandissvma, and the 
rubrick Questa cittade nobilissima zCi domi- 
nava tato el paese del Deli over India Prima. 

1516. “ This king of Dely confines with 

Tatars, and has taken many lands from the 
King of Cambay ; and from the King of 
Dacan, his servants and captains with many 
of his people, took much, and afterwards 
in time they revolted, and set themselves 
up as kings.” — Barbosa, p. 100. 

1533. “And this Idngdom to which the 
Badur proceeded was called the Dely; it 
was very great, but it was all disturbed by 
wars and risings of one party against 
another, because the King was dead, and 
the sons were fighting with each other for 
the sovereignty.” — Correa, iii. 506. 

c. 1568. “About sixteen yeeres past, 
this King (of Cuttack), with his King- 
dome, were destroyed by the King of Pat- 
tane, which was also King of the greatest 
part of Bei^ala .... but this tyrant 
enioyed his Kingdome but a small time, 
but was conquered by another tyrant, which 
w^as the great Mogol King of Agra, Delly, 
and of all Cambaia.” — Caesar Frederike in 
Hakl. h. 358. 


Delhi, n.p. The famous capital of 
the great Moghuls, in the latter years of 
that family ; and the seat under various 
names of many preceding dynasties, 
going back into ages of which we have 
no distinct record. Dilli is, according 
to Cunningham, the old ffindu form 
of the name. Dihli is that used by 
Mahommedans. 


^J^pbammed Ghori marched) “to- 
wards Dehli (may God iDreserve its pros- 
pent}’’, and perpetuate its splendour !),whicl 
is among the chief (mother) cities of Hind,’ 
— Hasan Nizami, in Flliot, ii. 216. 

c. 1321. “Hanc terram (Tana, neai 
Bombay) regunt Sarraceni, nunc subjacentes 
dal dill. . . . Audiens ipse imperator do 
Dali .... misit et ordinavit ut ipse Lo 
melic ppituscaperetur . . .»—Fr. Odoric 
hee Cathay, &c., App., pp. v. and x, 

1 * ; ^ certain travelle] 

relates that the bnck-bunt walls of this grea 
laty are loftier than the walls of Hainath 
it stands m a plain on a soil of minelec 
atones and sand. At the distance of a para 
«aiig runs a great river, not so big, however 


1611. “ On the left hand is seene the car- 

kasse of old Dely, called the nine castles 
and fiftie-two gates, now inhabited onely 
by Googers. . . . The city is 2^ betweene 
Gate and Gate, begirt with a strong wall, 

but much ruinate ” — W. Finch, in 

Purcluts, i. 430. 

Deling, s. This was a kind of ham- 
mock conveyance, suspended from a 
pole, mentioned by the old travellers 
in Pegu. The word is not known to 
Burmese scholars, and is perhaps a 
Persian word. Meninski gives ^^ deleng, 
adj. ^endidus, suspensus.^^ The thing 
seems to be the Malayalam ManchlL 
See Muncheel and also Dandy, 

1569. _ “ Carried in a closet which they 
call Deling, in the which a man shall be 
very well accommodated, with cushions 
under his head.” — Master Caesar Frederike, 
m Hakluyt, ii. 367. 

1585. “This Deling o is a strong cotton 
cloth doubled, . . .as big as an ordinary rug, 
and having an iron at each end to attach it 
by, so that in the middle it hangs like a 
pouch or purse. These iron s are attached to 
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a very thick cane, and this is borne by four 

men When you go on a journey, a 

cushion is put at the head of this Delingo, 
and you get in, and lay your head on the 
cushion,” &c. — Gaspai'o Balhi, f. 99 6. 

1587. ‘ ‘ From Cirion we went to Macao, 

which is a pretie towne, where we left our 
boats and Faroes, and in the morning 
taking Delingeges, which are a kind of 
(Joches made of cords and cloth quilted, and 
caried vpon a stang betweene 3. and 4. men : 
we came to Pegu the same day.” — R. Fitch, 
in Hakl. ii. 391. 

Delly, Moimt, n.p. Port. Monte 
B'Eli. A mountain on the Malabar 
coast •which forms a remarkable object 
from seaward, and the name of which 
occurs sometimes as applied to a State 
or City adjoining the mountain. It is 
prominently mentioned in all the old 
books on India, though strange to say 
the Map of India in Keith Johnstone’s 
Poyal Atlas has neither name nor in- 
dication of this famous hill. It was, 
according to Correa, the first Indian 
land seen by Vasco da Gama. The 
name is Malayalam, EU mala, ‘ High 
Moyintain.’ Several erroneous expla- 
nations have however been given. A 
common one is that it means ‘ Seven 
Hills.’ This arose vith the compiler 
of the local Sanskrit Mahdtmya or 
legend, who rendered the name t^apta- 
saila, ‘Seven Hills,’ confounding eli 
with elu, ‘ seven,’ which has no aj)pli- 
cation. Again we shall find it ex- 
plained as ‘Eat-hill’; but here ^li is 
substituted for eli. 

The position of the town and port 
of Ely or Hili mentioned by the older 
travellers is a little doubtful, but see 
Marco Folo, notes to Bk. III. ch. 24. 

The Ely-maide of the Peutmgerian j 
Tables is not unlikely to be an indica- 
tion of Ely. 

1298. “Eli is a Kingdom towards the 
west, about 300 miles from Comari. . . . 
There is no proper harbour in the country, 
but there are many rivers with good es- 
tuaries, wide and deep.” — Marco Polo, Bk. 
HI. ch. 24. 

c. 1330. “ Three days journey beyond 

this city (Manjarur, i.e. Mangalore) there 
is a great hill which projects into the sea, 
and is descried by travellers from afar, the 
promontory called Hili.” — Ahulfeda in GiU 
denieister, 185. 

c. 1343. ‘ ‘ At the end of that time we 

set off for Hili, where we arrived two days 
later. It is a large, well-built tovui on a 
great bay (or estuary) which big ships enter.” 
— Ihn Batata, iv. 81. 

c. 1440. “ Proceeding onwards he ... . 

arrived at two cities situated on the sea 


shore, one named Pacamuria, and the other 
Helly.” — Nicolo Conti, in Lidia in the XVth 
Cent. p. 0. 

151(3. “After x^assing this ijlace along 
the coast is the Mountain Bely, on the edge 
of the sea; it is a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of low land ; all the 
sMps of the Moors and the Gentiles .... 
sight this mountain .... and make their 
reckoning by it.” — Barhosa, 149. 

c. 1562. ‘ ‘ In twenty days they got sight 

of land, which the xiilots foretold before 
that they saw it, this was a great moun- 
tain which is on the coast of India, in the 
IQngdom of Cananor, which the people of 
the country in their language call the moun- 
tain Dely, elly meaning ‘the rat,’^ and 
they call it Mount Dely, because in this 
mountain there are so many rats that they 
could never make a village there.” — Correa, 
Three Voyages, &c., Hak. Soc. 145. 

1579. “ . . . Malik Ben Habeeb . . . xiro- 

ceeded first to Quilon . . . and after erecting 
a mosque in that town and setthng his wife 
there, he himself journeyed on to [HjH 
Maram]. . .” — Kowlandson’s Tr. of Tohfut- 
ul-Mujakideen, p. 54. 

(Here and elsewhere in this ill-edited 
book JETiU May'diol is read and x^^inted 
Huhaee Marawee). 

1638. “ Sur le midy nous x^assames h 

la vetie de Monte-Leone, qui est vne haute 
montagne dont les Malabares descouurent 
de loin les vaisseaux, qu’ils peuuent atta- 
quer avec aduantage.” — 3fa7idelsio, 275. 

1727. “And three leagues south from 
Mount Delly is a spacious deep Piver called 
Balliapatam, where the English Comx>any 
had once a Factory for Pepper.’* — A. Ham. 
i. 291. 

Deloll, s. A broker ; Hind, from 
Ai*. dallCtl ; the literal meaning being 
one who directs (the buyer and seller 
to theii’ bargain). In EgYX)t the word 
is now also used in particular for a 
broker of old clothes and the like, as 
described by Lane below. See also 
under Heelam. 

1684. “Five Delolls, or Brokers, of 
Decca, after they had been with me went 
to Mr. Beard’s chamber. . . .” — Hedges, JiAy 
25. 

1824. “ I vras about to answer in great 

wrath, when a dalal, or broker, went by, 
loaded with all sorts of second-hand clothes, 
which he was hawking about for sale.” — 
Hajjl Baba, 2nd ed. i. 183. 

1835. “ In many of the sooks in Cairo, 

auctions are held . . . once or twice a week. 
They are conducted by “ dellMs ” (or 
brokers). . . . The “dellals ” carry the 
goods uj> and down, announcing the sums 
bidden by the cries of ‘ harag.’ Xane, 
j Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1860, x^. .317. 


- A eoiTeetion is made heie on Lord Staule5*’s 
translation. 
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Demijohn, s. A large glass bottle 
holding 20 or 30 quarts, or more. The 
word is not Anglo-Indian, nor is the 
thing, but it is introduced here because 
it has been supposed to be the corrup- 
tion of an Oriental word, and suggested 
to haye been taken from the name of 
DamaghCm in Persia. THs looks 
plausible (compare the Persian origin 
of carboy > which is another name for 
just the same thing), but no historical 
proof has yet been adduced, and it is 
doubted by Mr. Marsh in his Notes on 
"Wedgwood^s Dictionary, and by Do 2 y 
{Sttp. aux Diet. Arahes). Niebuhr, 
howeyer, in a passage quoted below, 
uses the word as an Oriental one, and 
in a note on the 5th ed. of Lane’s Mod. 
Egyptians, 1860, p. 149, there is a re- 
mark quoted from Hammer-Purgstall 
as to the omission from the detail of 
domestic vessels of two whose names 
have been adopted in EurojDean lan- 
guages, viz. the garra or jarra, a water 
‘jar,’ and the demigan or demijan, 
‘ la dame -3 eanne.’ ^^he word is un- 
doubtedly Imown inmodem Arabic. The 
MoJut of B. Bistani, the chief modern 
native lexicon, explains Damijana, as 
‘ a great glass vessel, big-bellied and 
narrow-necked, and covered with 
wicker-work ; a Persian word.’* The 
vulgar use the forms damojdna and 
damanjdiia. Dame-j eanne appears in 
jP. Michelet, Diet, de la Langue Frang. 
(I'ZoO) with this definition : ^^\_Lagena 
am^plior] Nom que lesmatelots donnent 
h une grande bouteille couverte de 
natte.” It is not in the great Castilian 
Diet, of 1729, but it is in those of this 
century, e.g. Diet, of the Span. Aca- 
demy, ed. 1869. “Damajnana, f. 
Prov(incia de) And(alucia) Castai^a 
• • — and castaha is explained as a 
“great vessel of glass or terra cotta, 
of the figure of a chestnut, and used to 
hold liquor.” 

17G2. ‘ ‘ Notre vin etoit dans de grands 

Bacons de verre (Damasjanes) dont chaenn 
tenoit pres de 20 bouteilles.”— 

Yogage, i. 171. 

Dcodd^r, s. The Cedrus deedetra, 
Loud., of the Mimalaya, now known 
as an ornamental tree" in England for 
some sixty years past. The finest 
specimens in the Himalaya are often 
found in clumps shadowing a small 
temple. 




Tie Deodar is no-w regarded iy 

botanists as a variety of Cedrus Lihani, 
It is confined to the W. ELLmalaya from 
Nepal to Afghanistan ; it reappears as 
the Cedar of Lebanon in Syria, and on 
through Cyprus and Asia Minor ; and 
emerges once more in Algeria, and 
thence westwards to the EiJffi Moun- 
tains in Morocco, under the name of 
C. Atlantica. 

The word occurs in Avicenna, who 
s;peaks of the Deiadar as yielding a 
kind of turpentine (see below). We 
may note that an article called Deodar - 
wood Oil appears in Dr. Eorbes Wat- 
son’s “List of Indian Products ” (No. 
2941). 

Deodar is by no means the universal 
name of the great Cedar in the Hima- 
laya. But it is called so (JDewddr and 
Didr) in Kashmir, ‘where the deodar 
pillars of the great mosque of Srinagar 
date from a.d. 1401. The name, in- 
deed {deva^ddru, ‘timber of the gods’), 
is apphed in different parts of India 
to different trees, and even in the 
Himalaya to more than one. The List 
just referred to (which however has 
not been revised critically) gives this 
name in different modifications as 
applied also to the iDenoil Cedar {J%m\i~ 
•perns excelsa), to Q'natteria (or Uvairia) 
longifolia, to ^ethia Indica, to Ery-- 
throxylon areolattm,, and (on the Eavi 
and Sutlej ) to Cupressus toruJosa. 

The Deodar first became known to 
Europeans in the beginning of this 
century, when specimens were sent to 
Dr. Eoxburgh, who called it a Minus, 
Seeds were sent to Europe by Oapt. 
Gerard in 1819 ; but the first that 
grew were those sent by the Hon. W. 
Leshe Melville in 1822. 

c. 1030. “Deindar (or rather Diudar) est 
ex genere abhel {i,e. juniper) quae dicitur 
pinus Iiida, et Syr deiudar (Milk of Deodar) 
est ejus lac (turi^entine).” — Avicenna, Lat. 
Transl. p. 297. 

c. 1220. “He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a . . . . white poplar, and the 
other a deodar, that is a fir. He planted 
them both on the boundary of Kashmir.”— 
Chach Ndmah in Elliot, i. 144. 

Derrishacst, adj. This extraor- 
dinary word is given hy 0. P. B. (MS.) 
as a corruption of (P.) darya-shilmst, 
‘ destroyed by the river.’ 

Dervish, s. A member of a Ma- 
hommedan religious order. The word 
is hardly used now among Anglo- 
Indians ; fakir having taken its place. 
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On tlie Mahommeclan confraternities 
of this class, see Herldots^ 179 seqq. ; 
see also Lane's Mod, Egyptians ^Brown's 
Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism, and 
Les Khouan, Ordres Eeligieux cliez les 
Musulmans (Paris, 1846), hy Capt. E. 
de Neven. 

c. 1540. “The dog OoiaAcern . . . crying 
out with a loud voyce, that every one might 
hear To them. To them, for as loe are 

assured hy the Book of Flowers, xoherein the 
Prophet Nohy doth promise eternal delights 
to the Daroezes of the House o/Mecqua, that 
he loUl keep Ms word hath with you and me, 
provided that we bathe ourselves in the blood 
of these dogs without Law !" — Pinto (cap. lix.) 
in Gogan, 72. 

1554. “Hie multa didicimus h monachis 
Turcicis, quos Dervis vocant.” — Busheq. 
Epist. I. (p. 93). 

1616. ‘ ‘ Among the Mahometans are many 
called Dervises, which relinquish the World, 
and spend their days in Solitude.*’ — Terry, 
in Purchas, ii. 1477. 

1653. “n estoit Dervische ou Fakir et 
menoit une vie solitaire dans les hois.” — 
De la Boullaye le Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 1S2. 

1670. “Aureng-Zebe . . . was reserved, 
crafty, and exceedingly versed in dis- 
sembling, insomuch that for a long^ time he 
made profession to be Fakire, that is, Pooi’, 
Dervich, or Devout, renouncing the World.” 
— Bernier, E. T. 3. 

1673. * ‘ The Dervises professing Poverty, 
assume this Garb here {i.e. in Persia), but 
not with that state they ramble up and 
down in India.” — Fryer, 392. 

D essay e, S. Mahr. desal; in W. 
and S. India a native official in prin- 
cipal revenue charge of a district, often 
held hereitarily ; a petty chief. 

1590-91. “ . . . the Desayes, Mukaddanis, 
and inhabitants of several parganahs made 
a complaint at Court.” — Order in Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi (Bird’s Tr.), 408. 

1883. “The Desai of Sawantwari has 
arrived at Delhi on a visit. He is accom- 
panied by a European Assistant Political 
Officer and a large following. From Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agra, and visits Cal- 
cutta before returning to his territory, via 
Madras.” — Pioneer Mail, Jan. 24th. 

. The regular title of this chief appears 
to be Sar-Desal, 

See Daiseye and Dissave. 

Destoor, s. A Parsec priest ; Pers. 
dastilr, from the Pahlavi dasfobar, 
* a prime minister, councillor of state 
.... a high priest, a bishop of the 
Parsees; a custom, mode, manner’ 
{Haug, Old Falilavi and Fazand Glos- 
sary), 


1630. “ . . . . their Distoree or high 

priest ” — Lord's Display, &c., ch. viii- 

1689. “ The highest Priest of the Persiess 

is called Destoor, their ordinary Priests 
Daroos, or HurboodsP — Ovington, 376. 

1809. “The Dustoor is the chief priest 
of his sect in Bombay.” — Maria Graham, 36. 

1877. “ . . . le Destour de nos jours, pas 

plus que le Mage d’autrefois, ne soupconne 
les phases successives que sa religion a. 
travers^es.” — Darnicsteter, Ormazd et AhrL 
man, 4. 

Deva-dasi, s. i,e. (Hind.) ‘Slave- 
girl of the gods ’ ; the official name of 
the poor girls who are devoted to 
dancing and prostitution in the idol- 
temples, of Southern India especially. 
“ The like existed at ancient Corinth 
under the name of UpobovXoL, which is 
nearly a translation of the Hindi 
name .... (see Strabo, viii. 6).” Marco 
Folo, 2d ed. ii. 338. These appendages 
of Aphrodite worship, borrowed from 
Phoenicia, were the same thing as the 
Phoenician kMeshoth repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, e.g. Dent, 
xxiii. 18, “Thoushalt not bring the 
wages of a Mdesha * . . into the House 
of Jehovah.” Both male and female 
UpoBovKoi are mentioned in the famous 
inscription of Citium in Cyprus {Corp, 
Inscr, Semit. 86) ; the latter under 
the name of ’ahna, curiously near that 
of the modern Egyiitian ^dlima. See 
Dancing-girl, &c. 

1702. “ Peu de temps aprbs je bai')tisai 

une Deva-Dachi, ou Esclave Divine, e’est 
ainsi qu’on appelle les femmes doiit les 
Pretres des idoles abusent, sous pretext© 
que leurs dieux les demandent.” — Lettres 
Edifiantes, x. 245. 

1868. “ The Dasis, the dancing girls at- 

tached to Pagodas. They are each of them 
married to an idol when quite young. Their 
male children . . . have no difficulty in ac- 
quiring a decent position in society. The 
female children are generally brought up 
to the trade of their mothers. ... It is cus- 
tomary with a few castes to present their 

superAuous daughters to the Pagodas ” — 

Nelson'' s Madura, Pt. 2, p. 79. 

Devil Worship. This i)hrase is a 
literal translation of hlmta-pUja, i.e, 
worship of hhiifas, a word which ap- 
pears in slightly differing^ forms in 
various languages of India, includ- 
ing the Tamil country. A hhuta,^ or, 
as in Tamil more usually, peg, is a 
malignant being which is conceived 
to arise from the person of any one 
who has come to a violent death. This 
superstition, in one form or another, 
seems to have formed the religion of 
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tlxe Dravidian tribes of S. India before 
tbe introduction of Brabmanism, and 
is still tbe real religion of nearlj^ all 
tbe low castes in tbat region, whilst it 
is often patronized also by tbe higher 
castes. These superstitions, and es];)e- 
cially tbe demonolatrous rites^ called 
* deyil-dancing,’ are identical in cha- 
racter with those commonly known as 
Shamanism, and which are spread all 
OTer Northern Asia, among the red 
races of America, and among a vast 
variety of tribes in Ceylon and in Indo- 
China, not excluding the Burmese. A 
full account of the demon-worship of 
the Shanars of TinneveUy was given 
by Bp, Caldwell thirty-five years ago, 
in a small pamphlet on the ‘ ‘ TinneveUy 
Shanars” (Madras, 1849), and interest- 
ing evidence of its identity with the 
Shamanism of other regions wiU be 
found in his Comparative Crammar (2d 
ed. 579 seqq,) ; see also Marco Polo, 
2d ed. ii. 79, 80. 

Dewal, s. H. dewal, Mahr. deioalj 
a Temple or pagoda. This, or DeiudU 
garli, is the phrase commonly used in 
the JBombay territory for a Christian 
church. 

Dewaleea, s. H. Diwaliya, ‘ a 
bankrupt,’ from dewdla, ‘ bankruptcy,’ 
and that, though the etymology is dis- 
puted, is alleged to be connected with 
dipii, a lamp; because “it is the cus- 
tom . . . when a merchant finds 
himself fading, or failed, to set up a 
blazing lamp in his house, shop, or 
office, and abscond therefrom for some 
time until his creditors are satisfied by 
a disclosure of his accounts or dividend 
of assets.” — Drummond's Illustrations, 
s.v. 

Bewally, s. (a). Sin d. diwOM, from 
Sansk. dlpdll and dipavali, ‘ a row of 
lamps,’ i.e, an illumination. An au- 
tumnal feast attributed to the celebra- 
tion of various dmnities, as of Lakshml 
and of Bhavani, and also in honour of 
Krishna’s slaying of the demonNaraka, 
and the release of 16,000 maidens, his 
prisoners. It is held on the last two 
days of the dark haH of the month 
Asrina or Asa^i, and on the new moon 
and fomr following days of Karttika, 
i,€, usuaUy some time in October. But 
there are variations of Calendar in dif- 
ferent parts of India, and feasts wiU not 
always coincide, e.^r. at the three Presi- 
dency towns, nor will any cui*t expres- 


sion define the dates. In Bengal the 
name Diwdll is not used; it is KdU 
Puja, the feast of that grim goddess, a 
midnight festival on the most moon- 
less night of the month, celebrated by 
illuminations and fireworks, on land 
and river, by feasting, carousing, 
gambling, and sacrifice of goats, sheep’ 
and buffaloes. 

1613. “ . . . . no equinoetio da entrada 

de libra, dik chamado Divaly, tern tal 
privilegio e vertude que obriga falar as 
arvores, ijlantas e ervas. . . d—Godinho de 
Eredia, f. SSz;. 

1651. “In the month of October, eight 
days after the full moon, there is a feast 
held in honour of Vistnou which is called 
Dipawali.” — A. JRogerius, De Open-Deno'e. 

1673. “The first New Moon in October 
is the Banyan’s Dually.” — Fryer, 110. 

1690. “ . . . their Grand Pestival Season, 

called the Dually Time.” — Ovington, 401. 

1820. “The Dewalee, DeepauUee, or 
Time of Lights, takes place 20 days after 
the Dussera, and lasts three days ; during 
which there is feasting, illumination, and 
fireworks.” — T. Goats, in Tr. Lit, Soc. JBo„ 
ii. 211. ’ 

1843. “Nov. 5. The Diwaii, happening 
to fall on this day, the whole river was 
bright with lamps. . . . Ever and anon some 
votary would offer up his prayers to Lakshmi 
the FoHuna, and launch a tiny raft bearing 
a cluster of lamps into the water, — ^then 
watch it vdth fixed and anxious gaze. If it 
floats on till the far distance hides it, thrice 
happy he ... . but if, caught in some wild 
eddy of the stream, it disappears at once, 
so win the bark of his fortunes be engulphed 
in the whirlpool of adversity,”— Leaves 
from Young Egypt, 84. 

1883. “The Divali is celebrated with 
splendid effect at Benares. ... At the 
approach of night small earthen lamps, fed 
'with oil, are prepared by millions, and 
placed quite close together, so as to mark 
out every line of mansion, palace, temple, 
minaret, and dome in streaks of fire.” — 
MomAer Williams, Religious Thought and 
Life in India, 432. 

(b). In Ceylon dewale is a temple 
dedicated, to a Hindu god; properly 
dewdlaya, 

1681. “The second order of Priests are 
those called Koppuhs, who are the Priests 
that belong to the Temples of the other Gods 
e,, other than Roddou, or Buddha). 
Their Temples are called Dewals.” —Knox, 
75, 

DewauD, s. The chief meanings of 
this word in Anglo-Indian usage are : 

(1) Under the Mahommedan Go- 
vernments _ which preceded us, ‘ ‘ the 
head financial minister, whether of the 
state or a province , . . charged, in 
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the latter, witli the collection of the 
revenue, the remittance of it to the im- 
perial treasury, and invested vdth ex- 
tensive judicial powers in all civil and 
financial causes ” {Wilson), It was in 
this sense that the grant of the Dewan- 
theE. I. Company in 1765 
became the foundation of the British 
Empire in India. (2) The prime 
minister of a native state. (3) The 
chief native officer of certain Govern- 
ment establishments, such as the Mint; 
or the native manager of a Zemindary. 
(4) (in Bengal) a native servant in 
confidential charge of the dealings of a 
house of business vith natives, or of 
the afiairs of a large domestic establish- 
ment. 

These meanings are perhaps all re- 
duceable to one conception, of wHch 
* Steward ’ would be an appropriate 
expression. But the word has had 
many other ramifications of meaning, 
and has travelled far. 

The Arabic duvan is, according to 
Lane, an Arabicized word of Persian 
origin (though some hold it for pure 
Arabic), and is in original meaning 
nearly equivalent to Pers. daftar (see 
Bufter), i. e., a collection of written 
leaves or sheets (forming a book for 
registration) ; hence a ‘ register of ac- 
counts ’ ; a ^ register of soldiers or 
pensioners ’ ; a ‘ register of the rights 
or dues of the State, or relating to the 
acts of government, the finances, and 
the administration ’ ; also any book, 
and especially a collection of the poems 
of some particular poet. It was also 
applied to signify ‘ an account ’ ; - then 
‘ a writer of accounts ’ ; a ‘ place of 
such writers of accounts’ ; also ‘ a 
council, court, or tiibxmal ’ ; and in 
the present day, ‘ a long seat formed 
of a mattress laid along the wall of a 
room, with cushions, raised or on the 
fioor’ ; or ‘two or more of such seats.’ 
Thus far (in this paragraph) we abstract 
from Lane. 

The Arabian historian Biladurl (c. 
860) relates as to the first introduction 
of the dJwiiii that, when ’Omar was^ dis- 
cussing with the people how to divide 
the enormous w^ealth derived from the 
conquests in his time, TValid bin 
Hisham bin Moghaira said to the 
caliph, ‘ I have been in Syria, and 
saw that its kings make a diwan ; do 
thou the like.’ So ’Omar accepted his 
advice, and sent for two men of the 
Persian tongue, and said to them: 


‘ Write dowm the peoj)le according to- 
their rank’ (and corresponding pen- 
sions). 

We must observe that in the Mahom- 
medan States of the Mediterranean the- 
word dhuaii became especially applied 
to the Custom-house, and thus x)assed 
into the Bomance languages as aduana^ 
douane, dogana, &c. Littr6 indeed 
avoids any decision as to the etymology 
of douane, &c. And Hydet derives 
doganafrom docdn (^. e., Pers. dukCtUy 
‘ officina, a shop ’). But such passages 
as that below from Ibn Jubair, and 
the fact that, in the medieval Elorentine 
treaties wdh the Mahommedan powers 
of Barbary and Eg 3 q)t, the word diwan 
in the Arabic texts constantly repre- 
sents the dogana of the Italian, seem 
sufficient to settle the question (see 
Amari, Dijgilomi Arahi del Real ArcliimOy 
&c. ; e.g, p. 104, and (Latin) p. 305, 
and in many other places). J The 
Sj>anish Diet, of Oobarruvias (1611) 
quotes XJrrea as saying that “ from the 
Arabic nouD Biuantim, which signi- 
fies the house where the duties are 
collected, we form diuana, and thence 
adiuana, and lastly 

At a later date the word was reim- 
ported into Europe in the sense of a 
haU furnished with Turkish couches 
and cushions, as wed as of a couch of 
this kind. Hence we get divans, 
et hoc genus omyie. 

The application to certain collections 
of poems is noticed above. It seems 
to be especially applied to assemblages 
of short poems of homogeneous cha- 
racter. Thus the Odes of Horace, the 
Sonnets of Petrarch, the In Memoriam 
of Tennyson, answer to the character 
of Biwan so used. Hence also Goethe 
took the title of his West-OstUclie 
Dhuan, 

c. A.i>. G3G. “ ... in the Caliphate of 
Omar the spoil of Syria and Persia began in 
ever-increasing volume to pour into the 


■ We owe this quotation, as well as that below 
from Ibn Jubair, to the kindness of Prof. Robert- 
son Smith. On the proceedings of ’Omar see also 
SirWm. Muir’s Annals of the Early Calq^hate in 
the chapter quoted below. 

t Note on Abr. Peritsol, in Syntagma Dissertt,' 
i. 101. 

t At p. 6 there is an xVrabic letter, dated A.r). 
1200, from Abdurrahman ibn ’Ali Tahir, ‘al-nazh- 
ba-diwan Ifrikiya,’ insiieetor of the dogana of 
Africa. But in the Latin version this appears as 
Jtecior ommurn Christianornm gul veminit in tatain 
jtrovvnciami cle Africa (p. 270). In another letter, 
^vithout date, from Yusuf ibn Mahoinmed, 
dhoan Tunis ical-Mahdia, Amari renders ‘piepo&to 
della dogana di Tunis,’ &c. (p. Oil). 
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-treasury of Medina, where it was distri- 
buted almost as soon as received. What was 
«asy in small beginnings, by equal sharing 
or discretionary preference, became now a 
heavy task. . . . At length, in the 2nd or 
3rd year of his Caliphate, Omar determined 
that the distribution should be regulated on 
a fixed and systematic scale. . . . To carry 
out this vast design, a Begister had to be 
drawn and kept up of every man, woman, 
and child, entitled to a stipend from the 
State. . . . The Begister itself, as well as 
the office for its maintenance and for^pen- 
sionary account, was called the Dewan or 
Department of the chequer.” — ]S£uir^s 
Annals, &c., pp. 225-229. 

As Minister, &c. 

1690. “Bearing miscarriage of y« Ori- 
ginal! farcuttee* we have herew*^^ Sent you 
a Goppy Attested by Hugly Cazee, hoping 
y® Diian may be Sattisfied therew^'^.” — MS. 
Letter in India Office from Job Char7cOck 
^nd others at Ghuttanutte to Mr. Ch. Eyre 
at Ballasore. 

c. 1718. “ErentheDivanoftheQhalissah 
Office, who is, properly speaking, the 
Minister of the finances, or at least the 
accomptant general, was become a mere 
cypher, or a body without a soul.” — Seir 
Mutaqher%n, i. 110. 

1766. “ There then resided at Ins Court a 
Gentoo named Allwm Chund, who had been 
many years Dewan to Soujah Khan, by 
whom he was much revered for his great 
age, wisdom, and faithful services.” — Hol- 
well. Historical Events, i, 74. 

1771. “By our general address you -will 
be informed of the reasons we have to be 
dissatisfied 'with the administration of 
Mahomet Beza Ca'wn, and will perceive the 
■expediency of our divesting him of the rank 
and influence he holds as Naib Dnan of the 
Kingdom of Bengal,” — Court of Directors to 
W. Hastings, in Gleig, i. 221. 

1783. “The Committee, with the best 
intentions, best abilities, and steadiest of 
application, must after all be a tool in the 
hands of their Dnan,” — Teignmouth, Mem. 
i. 74. 

1834. “His (Baja of IJlwar’s) Dewanjee, | 
Balmochun, %vho chanced to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, with 6 Bisalas of horse . . . was 
further ordered to go out and meet me.” — 
Mem, of Col. Mountain, 132. 

In the following quotations the iden- 
tity of diwdn and doiiane or dogana is 
shown, more or less clearly. 

A.D. 1178. “ The Moslem were ordered 
to disembark their goods (at Alexandria), 
and what remained of their stock of provi- 
sions ; and on the shore were officers who 
took them in charge, and carried all that 
was landed to the Diwan. They were 
called forward one by one ; the property 
of each was brought out, and the Di'wan 
was straitened with the crowd. The search 


Ar. ‘a deed of release,’ vari- 
ously corrupted in Indian technical use. 


fell on every article, small or great ; one 
thing got mixt up with another, and hands 
were thrust into the midst of the packages 
to discover if anything were concealed in 
them. Then, after this, an oath was 
administered to the o-wners that they had 
nothing more than had been found. Amid 
all this, in the confusion of hands and the 
greatness of the crowd many things went a- 
missing. At length the passengers were 
dismissed after a scene of humiliation and 
great ignominy, for which we pray God to 
grant an ample recompense. But this, past 
doubt, is one of the things kept hidden from 
the great Sultan Salah-ud-din, whose well- 
known justice and benevolence are such that, 
if he knew it, he would certain^ abolish 
the practice” [viz. as regards Mecca pil- 
grims].* — Ibn Jubair, orig. in Wright^s 
ed., p. 3C. 

c. 1340. “ Doana in all the cities of the Sara- 
cens, in Sicily, in Naples, and throughout 
the Kingdom of Apulia .... Dazio at 
Venice ; throughout Tuscany ; . . . 

Costuma throughout the Island of Eng- 
land .... All these names mean duties 
which have to be paid for goods and wares 
and other things, imported to, or exported 
from, or passed through the countries and 
places detailed.” — Francesco Balducei Pego- 
lotti, see Cathay, die., ii. 285-6. 

c. 1348. “ They then order the skii^per to 
state in detail all the goods that the vessel 
contains. . . . Then everybody lands, and 
the keepers of the custom-house (aZ-diwS-n) 
sit and pass in review whatever one has.” — 
Ibn Batata, iv. 265. 

The foUowing medieval passage in 
one of our note-hooks remains a frag- 
ment without date or source : 

(?) “ Multi quoque Saracenorum, qui vel 
in apothecis suis mercihus vendendis jjrae- 
erunt, vel in Duanis fiscales, ...” 

1440. The Handbook of Giovanni^ da 
XJzzano, published along with Pegolotti by 
Pagnini (1765-66) has for custom-house 
Dovana, which corroborates the identity of 
Dogana with Diwan. 

A Council Hall : 

1367. “ Huss^yi, fearing for his life, came 
down and hid liimself under the tower, but 
his enemies . . . surrounded the mosque, 
and having found him brought him to the 
(Dyvan-KAane) Council Chamber.” — Mem, 
of Timur, tr. by Stewart, p. 130. 

1554. “XJtcunque sit, cum mane in Di- 
vanum (is concilii vt alias dixi locus est) 
imprudens omnium venisset . • , . . ” — 
Bushequii Epistolae, ii. (p. 138). 


' The present generation in England can have 
no conception liow closely this description ajiplies 
to -what took place at many an English port hefore 
Sii* Bohert Peel’s great changes in the import 
tariff. The present 'writer, in landing from a P. & 
O. steamer at Poi'tsmouth in 1843, after four or 
five days’ quarantine in the Solent, had to go 
■ttirough^rc to si a* hours of such treatment as Ibn 
Jubair describes, and his feelings -were very much 
tlie same as the Moor’s.— [H. Y.] 
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A place, fitted with mattresses, &Co 
to sit in : 

1676. “ On the side that looks towards the 
River, there is a Divan, or a kind of out-jut- 
ting Balcony, where the IGng sits.” — Taver- 
nie7% E. T., ii. 49. 

A Collection of Poems : 

1783. ‘‘One (writer) died a few years ago 
at Benares, of the name of Souda, who 
composed a Dewan in Moors.” — Teignmouth, 
Mem.y i. 105. 

Dewanny, Dewanny, &c., s. 
Properly, diiuam ; popularly, deujdyii. 
The oj6S.ce of diwdn ; and especially the 
right of receiving as diwCin the revenue 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, conferred 
upon the E. I. Company by the Great 
Mogul Shah ’Alam in 1765. Also used 
sometimes for the territory which was 
the subject of that grant. 

1765. (Lord Clive) “visited the Vezir, 
and having exchanged with him some sump- 
tuous entertainments and curious and mag- 
nificent^ presents, he explained the project 
he had in his mind, and asked that the Com- 
pany should be invested with the JDivan- 
ship (no doubt in orig. Diwani) of the three 
provinces .... ” — Seiv Mutaqherin, ii. 

1783. (The opium monopoly) “is stated 
to have begun at Patna so early as the year 
1761, but it received no considerable degree 
of strength or consistence until the year 
1765 ; when^ the acquisition of the Duanne 
opened a wide field for all projects of this 
nature.” — Report of a Comimttee on Affairs 
of India, in Burkds Life and Works, vi. 
447. 

, adj. Civil, as distin- 
guished from Criminal; e. g., Dlwdnl 
^Addlat as opposite to Faujddrl ^Addlat. 
See Adawlat. 

The use of Dhuaiu for civil as op- 
posed to criminal is probably modem 
and Indian. Eor Kaempfer in his ac- 
count of the Persian administration at 
the end of the ITth century, has: 
“ Diwaen l>egl, id est, Sttpremus crimin- 
sills tiudicii JDominus . . . delatrociniis 
et homicidiis non modo in hfic Regi§. 
metropoli, verum etiam in toto Reg- 
no disponendi facultatem habet.” — 
Amoenit, Exot, 80. 

Dhall, doU, s. Hmd. dal, a kind of 
pulse much used in India, both by 
natives as a kind of porridge, and by 
Europeans as an ingredient in kedge- 
ree (q.v.) or to mix with rice as a break- 
fast dish. It is best represented in Eng- 
land by what are called ‘ split pease.* 
The proper dal, which TVilson derives 
from Sansk. root dal, ‘ to divide ’ (and 


which thus corresponds in meaning 
also to ‘ sj)lit pease *), is according to 
the same authority, JPhaseolus aureus : 
but, be that as it may, the ddU most 
commonly in use are varieties of the 
shi-ubby plant Ogjan us Indi cus, Spreng. , 
called in Hind, arhar, raliar, &c. It 
is not known where this is indigenous ; 
it is cidtivated throughout India. The 
term is also apphed occasionally to other 
pulses, such as mung, urd, &o. (See 
Moong, Oord). 

1673. “At their coming up out of the 
Water they bestow the largess of Rice or 
Doll (an Indian Bean).” — Fryer, 101. 

1690. Kitcheree . . . made of Dol, that 
is, a small round Pea, and Rice boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, tho’not 
very savory.” — Ovington, SiO. 

1727. “ They have several species of Le- 
gumen, but those of Doll are most in use, for 
some Doll and Rice being mingled together 
and boiled, make Kitchereef^ — A, Ram, i. 
162. 

1776. “ If a person hath bought the seeds- 
of . . . doll ... or such kinds of Grain, 
without Inspection, and in ten Days dis- 
covers any Defect in that Grain, he may re- 
' turn such Grain.” — Ralhed, Code, 178. 

1778. “ . . , the essential articles of a. 
Sepoy’s diet, rice, doll (a species .of pea), 
ghee (an indifferent kind of butter), &c., 
were not to be purchased.” — Ace. of the 
Gallant Defence made at Mangaloi'e, 

1809. “ . . . dol, split country peas.” — 
Maria Graham, 25. 

Bhawk, s. Hind, dhrih ; also called 
palds, A small bushy tree, Butea from-- 
dosa (N. O. Leguminosae'), which forms 
large tracts of jungle in the Punjab, and 
in many dry parts of India. Its deep 
orange flowers give a brilliant aspect to- 
the jungle in the early part of the hot 
weather, and have suggested the occa- 
sional name of ‘ Elame of the Eorest.* 
They are used for dyeing hasanto, a 
fleeting yellow ; and in preparing ITol^' 
powder (see Hooly). The second of 
the two Hindi words for this tree gave 
a name to the famous village of Flossy 
(JPaldsi), and also to ancient Magadha 
or Bahar as Faldsa or Fardsa, whence 
Fardsiya, a man of that region, which, 
if Gen. Cunningham’s suggestion be 
accepted, was the name represented by 
the Frasii of Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian,, 
and the Fharrasii of Curtius {Anc. Geog^ 
of India, p. 454). 

1761. “ The ifioneers, agreeably to orders, 
dug a ditch according to custom, and placed 
along the brink of it an abattis of dhak trees, 
or whatever else they could find.” — Saiyid 
Gkuldm Ali, in Mliot, viii. 400. 
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Dhooly, Doolie, S. A covered litter, 
or rudimentary palankin ; Hind. doll. 
It consists of a cot or frame, suspended 
Iby the four corners from a hamboo 
pole, and is carried by two or four men 
(see figure in Herklots, Qanoon~e^ 
Mam, pi. vii. fig. 4). As it is lighter 
and cheaper than a palankin it costs 
less both to buy or hire and to carry, 
and is used by the poorer classes. It also 
forms the usual mYibulanceol the Indian 
army. Hence the familiar story of 
the orator in Parliament who, in cele- 
brating a battle in India, spoke of the 
‘ ‘ ferocious Doolies rushing down from 
the mountains and carrying of£ the 
wounded ; ” a story which, to our^ re- 
gret, we have not been able to verify. 

c. 1590. ^^The KaMrs or Palki-hearers. 
They form a class of foot servants peculiar 
to India. With their pdlkis .... and 
dulls, they walk so evenly that the man in- 
side is not inconvenienced by any jolting.” 
— Ain, i. 254. 

1609. “He turned Moore, and bereaved 
his elder Brother of this holde by this 
stratageme. He invited him and his women 
to a Banket, which his Brother requiting 
with hke inuitation of him and his, in steed 
of women he sends choice Souldiers well 
appointed, and close couered, two and two 
in a Dowle.” — Haivkins, in Purchas, i. 435. 

1662. “ The RsCjah and the Phiikans travel 
in singliiCsans, and chiefs and rich people in 
dulls, made in a most ridiculous way.” — 
Mir Jurnlah^s Invasion of Asam, tr. by 
Blochmann, in J. As. Soc. Ben., xli, , pt. 1, 80. 

1702. “ . . . un Douli, c’est une voiture 
moins honorable quele palanquin .” — Lettres 
JSdif., xi. 143. 

c. 1760. “ Doolies are much of the same 
make as the andolas ; but made of the 
meanest materials.” — Gh'ose, i. 155, 

1774. “If by a dooley, chairs, or any 
other contrivance they can be secured from 
the fatigues and hazards of the way, the ex- 
pense is to be no objection .” — Letter of W. 
JEfastings, in MavkhanCs Tibet, 18. 

1785. “You must despatch Doolies to 
Dh^rwitr to bring back the wounded men.” 
— Letters of Tippoo, 133. 

1789. “ . . . doolies, or sick beds, which 
are a mean representation of a palanquin : 
the number attached to a coriis is in the pro- 
portion of one to every ten men, with four 
bearers to each.” — 3ftcnro, Narrative, 184. 

1845. “Head Qrs., Kurrachee, 27 Deer., 
1845. 

“ The Governor desires that it may be 
made known to the Doolee-waZ^as and 
Camel-men, that no increase of wages shall 
be mven to them. They are very highly 
paid. If any man deserts, the Governor 
^vill have him pursued by the police, and if 
caught he shall be hanged.”~6?. 0. by Sir 
Charles Napier, 113. 


1872. “At last .... a woman arrived 
from Darg4nagar with a dull and two 
bearers, for carrying M414ti.” — Govinda 
Samanta, ii. 7. 

1880. “The consequences of holding that 
this would be a Trust enforceable in a Court 
of Law would be so monstrous that persons 
would be probably startled ... if it be a 
Trust, then every one of those persons in 
England or in India — ^from persons of the 
highest rank down to the lowest dhoolie- 
bearer, might file a bill for the administration 
of the Trust.” — Ld. Justice James, Judg- 
ment on the Kirwee and Banda Prize Ap- 
peal, 13th April. 

1883. “ I have great pleasure here in bear- 
ing my testimony to the courage and devo- 
tion of the Indian dhooly-bearers. I . . . 
never knew them shrink from the dangers 
of the battle-field, or neglect or forsake a 
wounded European. I have several times 
seen one of these bearers killed and many 
of them disabled while carrying a wounded 
soldier out of action.” — Surgeon-General 
Munro, C.B., Remimscences of M%1. Ser- 
uiee with the 93j*d Sutherland Highlanders, 
p. 193. 

Dhoby, Dobie, s. A washerman; 
Hind, dhobi. In colloquial Anglo- 
Indian use all over India. 

A common Hind, proverb runs : 
^^Bhobi ha hutta hd sd, oiaghar hd naghdt 
ha,^^ i. e., Like a dboby’s dog belonging 
neither to the house nor to the river- 
side. 

Dhoon, s. Hind. dun. A word in 
N. India specially applied to the flat 
valleys, parallel to the base of the 
Himalaya, and lying between the rise 
of that mountain mass and the low 
tertiary ranges known as the sub- 
Himalayan or Siwalik Hills (q.v.), or 
rather between the interior and ex- 
terior of these ranges. The best 
known of these valleys is the Bun of 
Debra, below Mussooree, often known 
as “ the Dhoon ; ” a form of expres- 
sion which we see by the first quota- 
tion to be old. 

1654-55. “Khalilu-Ua Khan. . . having 
reached the Dun, which is a strip of country 
lying outside of Srinagar, 20 I'os long and 
5 broad, one extremity of its length being 
boimded by the river Jumna, and the other 
by the Ganges.” — Shdh-Jahdn-Ndma, in 
Elliot, vii. 106. 

1814. ‘ ‘ Me void in the far-famed Dhoon, 

the Tempe of Asia . . . The fort stands on 
the summit of an almost inaccessible moun- 
tain ... it will be a tough job to take it ; 
but by the 1st proximo I think I shall have 
it, auspice Deo.^^ — In Asiatic Journal, ii. 
151 ; ext. of letter from Sir Hollo Gillespie 
before Kalanga, dated 29th Oct. He fell 
next day. 
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1879. “The Sub-Himalayan Hills . . . 
as a general rule . . . consist of two ranges, 
separated by a broad ^flat valley, for which 
the name ^ diin'* (doon) has been adopted 
. . . When the outer of these ranges is 
wanting, as is the case below ISTaini Tal and 
Darjiling, the whole geographical feature 
might escape notice, the inner range being 
coiSounded with the spurs of the moun- 
tains.” — Manual of the Geology of India, 
521. 

Bhoty, s. Hind dhoti. The loin- 
cloth worn by all the respectable 
Hindu castes of Upper India, wiupt 
round the body, the end being then 
passed between the legs and tucked in 
at the waist, so that a festoon of calico 
hangs down to either knee. The word 
duUee in old trade lists of cotton goods 
is probably the same. 

1622. “ Price of calicoes, duttecs fixed.” 

* « 

“ List of goods sold, including diamonds, 
pepper, bastas (read baftas), duttees, and 
silks from Persia.” — Court Minutes, <Lc., in 
Sainshury, iii. 24. 

1810. “ . . . a dotee or waist-cloth.’* — 
Williamson, F. M,, i. 247. 

1872. “The human figure which was 
moving with rapid strides had no other 
clothing than a dhnti wrapped round the 
waist, and descending to the Imee-joints.” — 
Gomnda Samanta, i. 8, 

Bhow, Bow, s. The last seems the 
more correct, though not perhaps the 
more common. The term is common 
in Western India, and on various 
shores of the Arabian sea, and is used 
on the E, African coast for craft in 
general {sqq Burton, in J.R.G.S., xxix. 
239) ; but in the mouths of Englishmen 
on the western seas of India it is 
applied specially to the old-fashioned 
vessel of Arab build, with a long ‘‘ grab ” 
stem, i, e,, rising at a long slope from 
the water, and about as long as the keel, 
usually with one mast and lateen-rig. 
There are the lines of a dow, and a 
technical description, by Mr. Edie, in 
J. R. As. Soc., vol. i. p. 11. The 
slaving dow is described and illus- 
trated in Capt. Colomb’s Slave-catching 
in the Indian Ocean j see also Capt. W, E, 
Owen’s Narrative (1833), p. 385. MIost 
people suppose the word to be Arabic, 
and it is in (Johnson’s) Richardson 
(ddo) ^ as an Arabic word. But no 
Arabic scholar whom we have con- 
sulted admits it to be genuine Arabic. 
Can it possibly have been taken from 
Pers.dav, ‘running’? Capt. Burton 
identifies it with the word i^ahra applied 
in the Roteiro of Yasco’s Yoyage (p. 37) 


to a native vessel at hCombasa. But 
zabra or zaora w^as apparently a Basque 
name used for a kind of small craft in 
Biscay (see s.v. Bluteau, and the Dice, 
de la Lingua Castel., vol. vi. 1739). Ddo 
or Dava^ is indeed in Molesworth’s 
Mahr. Dicty. as a word in that lan- 
guage, but this gives no assurance of 
origin. Anglo-Indians on the west 
coast usually employ dhow and lugga- 
low interchangeably. The word is used 
on Lake Y. Nyanza. 

c. 1470. “ I shipped my horses in aTava, 
and sailed across the Indian Sea in ten days 
to Moshkat.** — Ath. Hikitin, p. 8, in India 
in XVth Cent. 

,, “ So I imbarked in a tava, and 

settled to pay for my passage to Hormuz 
two pieces of gold.” — Ibid., 30. 

1785. “ A Dow, the property of Rutn Jee 
and Jeewun Doss, merchants of Muscat, 
having in these days been dismasted in a 
storm, came into Byte Koal (see Batcnl), a 
seaport belonging to the Sircar , . . — 
Tippod's Letter, 181. 

1786. “We want 10 shipwrights acquain- 
ted with the construction of Dows. Get 
them together and despatch them hither. ** — 
Tippoo to his Agent at Muskat, Ib., 234. 

1810. “Close to Calcutta, it is the busiest 
scene we can imagine ; crowded ^vith ships 
jmd boats of every form, — here a fine Eng- 
lish East Indiaman, there a grab or a dow 
from Arabia.” — Maria Graham, 142. 

1814. ^ “The different names given to 
these ships (at Jedda), as Say, Seume, Mer- 
heh, Samhouk, Dow, denote their size ; the 
latter only, being the largest, perform the 
voyage to India.” — Burckhardt, Tr. in Ara- 
bia, 1829, 4to, p. 22. 

1837. “ Two young princes . . . nephews 
of the_ Ring of Hinzuan or Joanna . . . 
came in their o^vn dhow on a visit to the 
Government.” — Smithes Life of Dr. J. Wil- 
son, 253. 

1865. “The goods from Zanzibar (to the 
Seychelles) were shipped in a dhow, which 
ran across in the month of May ; and this 
was, I believe, the first native craft that had 
ever made the passage.” — Belly, mJ, R. G. 
S., XXXV. 234. 

1873. “ If a pear be sharpened at the thin 
end, and then cut in half longitudinally, two 
models will have been made, resembling in 
all essential respects the ordinary slave 
dhow. ^—Colomb, 35. 

„ “ Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters 

and on the Eastern Coast of Africa . . . by 
Capt. G. L. Sulivan, R.N.,” 1873. 

1880. “ The third division are the Mozam- 
biques or African slaves, who have been 
brought into the country from time im- 
memorial by the Ai-ab slave-trading dhows.” 
— Stbi'ee^s Great African Island, 182. 

Bhurmsalla, s. Hind, and Mahr. 
dharm-sala, (‘pious edifice’); a rest- 

R 2 
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liouse for wayfarers, corresponding to 
the S. Indian choultry or chuttrum 

(qq.V.)- 

1826. “ We alighted at a durhmsallali 
where several horsemen were assembled.” — 
Pandurang Hari, 254. 

Dhurua, To sit, T. In Hind. 


by the ^complainant or creditor sitting 
at the debtor’s door, and there re- 
maining without tasting food tiU. his 
demand shall be complied with, or 
(sometimes) by threatening to do himself 
some mortal violence if it be not com- 
plied with. Traces of this custom in 
some form are found in many parts of 
the world, and Sir Henry Maine (see 
below) has quoted a remarkable ex- 
ample from the Irish Brehon Laws. 
There, was a curious variety of the 
practice, in arrest for debt, current in 
S. India, which is described by Marco 
Polo and many later travellers (see 
M, P., 2nd ed., ii. 327, 335). 

The practice of dharna is made an 
offence under the Indian Penal Code. 

There is a systematic kind of dharna 
practised by classes of beggars, e. g, 
m the Punjab by a class called tasmi- 
loalas, or ‘ strap-riggers,’ who twist a 
leather strap round the neck, and 
throw themselves on the ground before 1 
a shop, as if strangling themselves, 
until alms are given (see Ind, Antiq. i. 
162). 

c. 1794. “The practice called dharna, 
which may be translated caption, or arrest.” 
— Sir J. Shore in As. Pes . , iv. 

’^’1837. “Whoever voluntarily causes or 
attempts to cause any person to do an^hing 
which that x^erson is not legally bound to do 
.... by inducing .... that person to 
believe that he ... . will become .... 
by some act of the offender, an object of the 
divme displeasure if he does not do the thing 
shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, 
or with both. 

IllustraUons. 

“ («) A. sits dhuma at Z.’s door with the 
intention of causing it to be believed that by 
so sitting he renders Z. an object of divine 


* This is the date of the Penal Code, as ori- 
ginally submitted to Lord Auckland, by T. B. 
Macaulay and his colleagues ; and in that original 
form this iiassage is tound as § 2S3, and. in 
Chap. XV Of fWanno-i in J?mi/}ionand Caste. 

Asenacc'd the Coib* rDim-. Aci XLV. of 1860, and 
the passage is § 50S, in Chap, XXII., Criminal 
Jntlniilation, Insult, and Annoyatvce, 


lena or batpma (comp, 
tohold’). Amodeof ex 

com-nliance witb a deman( 


DJir. roob tt/trx, 


displeasure. A. has committed the offence 
defined in this section. 

‘ ‘ (6) A. threatens Z. that unless Z. performs 
a certain act A. will kill one of A.’s own 
children, under such circumstances that the 
killing would be believed to render Z. an 
object of the divine displeasure. A. has 
committed the offence described in this 
section .” — Indian Penal Code. 

1875. “If you have a legal claim against 
a man of a certain rank and you are desirous 
of conmelling him to discharge it, the Sen- 
chus Mor tells you ‘ to fast upon him.’ . . . 
The institution is unquestionably identical 
with one widely diffused throughout the 
East, which is called by the Hindoos 
‘sitting dharna.’ It consists in sitting at 
your debtor’s door and starving yourself till 
he pays. Prom the English point of view 
the practice has always been considered bar- 
barous and immoral, and the Indian Penal 
Code expressly forbids it. It suggests, how- 
ever, the question — what would follow if 
the debtor simply allowed the creditor to 
starve? Undoubtedly the Hindoo sup- 
X:>oses that some supernatural penalty would 
follow ; indeed, he generally gives definite- 
ness to it by retaining a Brahmin to 
starve himself vicariously, and no Hindoo 
doubts what would come , of causing a 
Brahmin’s .death.” — Maine, Hist. ,of Early 
Institutions, 40. See also 297-304. 

A striking story is told inPorbes’si^as 
Mala of a farther proceeding following 
npon unsnccessfixL dharna, put in 
practice by a company of chdrans, or 
bards, in Kathiawar, to enforce pay- 
ment of a debt by a chief of Jaila to 
one of their number. After fasting 
three days in vain, they proceeded from 
dharna to the further rite of (q.v.) 
traga. Some hacked their own arms ; 
others decapitated three old women of 
their party, and hung the heads up as 
a garland at the ^ate. Certain of the 
women cut off their own breasts. The 
bards also pierced the throats of four 
of the older men with spikes, and 
took two young girls and dashed their 
hrains out agamst the town-gate. 
Pinally the charan creditor soaked his 
quilted clothes in oil, and set fire to 
himself. As ho burned to death he 
cried out, ‘ I am now dying, but I will 
become a headless ghost (Katizs) in the 
Palace, and will take the chief’s life, 
and cut off his posterity I ’ See Bd$ 
Mala, ii. 393-4. 

Diggory, Digri, s. .^glo-Hin- 
dustani of law-court jargon for 
‘ decree.’ 

Dikk, s. Worry, trouble, bothera- 
tion ; what the Italians call seccatura. 
This is the Anglo-Indian use. But the 
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word is more properly adjective, 
Pers.-H. dik or dikk, ‘ vexed, worried,’ 
and so dikk Jiona, ‘ to be irritated.’ 

1873. 

“ And Beaufort learned in the law. 

And Atkinson the Sage, 

And if his locks are white as snow, 

’Tis more from dikk than age ! 

Wilfrid Hceley, A Lay of Modern 
Lai'^eeliTivg. 

Dinapore) n.p. A well-known can- 
tonment on the right bank of the 
Ganges (being the station of the garri- 
son of the great city of Patna). The 
name is properly Ddndpur. Ives (17 55) 
writes Dunapoor (p. 167). ,The can- 
tonment was established under the 
government of Warren Hastings about 
1772, but we have failed to ascertain 
the exact date. 

Dinar, s. This word is not now in 
any Indian use. But it is remarkable 
as a word introduced into Sanskrit 
at a comparatively early date. ‘‘The 
names of the Arabic pieces of money 
. . . are all taken from the coins of the 
Lower Eoman Empire. Thus, the 
copper piece was called from folUs; 
the silver dirham from drachma^ and 
the gold coin dinar, from denarius^ 
which, though properly a silver coin, 
was used generally to denote coins of 
other metals, as the denarius aeris, and 
the denarius auri, or aureus ” {James 
Prinsep^ in Essays, &c., ed. by Thomas, 
i. 19). But it was long before the rise 
of Islam that the knowledge and name 
of the denarius as applied to a gold 
coin had reached India. The inscrip- 
tion on the eastern gate of the great 
tope at Sanchi is probably the oldest 
instance preserved, though the date of 
that is a matter greatly disputed. 
But in AmaralwsTia (c. A.D. 500) we 
have * dinare ^pi cha nishhalif i. 6., ‘ a 
nishhah (or gold coin) is the same as 
dinara.’ And in the Kalpasutra of 
Bhadrabahu (of about the same age) 
§ 36, we have ‘ dlnara mdlayaf ‘ a 
necklace of dmars,’ mentioned (see 
Max Miillefr, below). 

The tZMrin modern Persia is a very 
small imaginary coin, of which 10,000 
make a tomaxm (q.v.) 

In the middle ages we find Arabic 
writers applying the term dinar both 
to the staple gold coin (corresponding 
to the gold mohr of more modern 
times) and to the staple silver coin 


(corresponding to what has been called 
since the 16th century the rupee). 

A.D. (?) “ The son of Amuka . . . having 
made salutation to the eternal gods and 
goddesses, has given a iDiece of ground 
purchased at the legal rate ; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars 
.... as an act of grace and benevo- 
lence of the great emperor Chandragupta.’* 
— Inscription on Gateioay at Sanchi {Prin~ 
sep^s Essays, i. 246). 

A.D. (?) “ Quelque temps aprbs, h Patali- 
putra, un autre homme devout aux Brah- 
manes renversa une statue de Bouddha aux 

E leds d’un mendiant, qui la mit en pieces. 

e roi ( A$oka) ... fit proclamer cet or<he : 
Celui qui m’apportera la tete d’un mendiant 
brahmanique, recevra de moi un Dinara.” 
— ^Tr. of JDivya avaddna, in Burnouf, Int. d 
VSist. du Bouddhisme Indien, j)- 422. 

c. 1333. “The lak is a sum of 100,000 
dinars (i.e. of silver) ; this sum is equiva- 
lent to 10,000 dinars of gold, Indian money ; 
and the Indian (gold) dinar is worth 2i 
dinars in money of the West {Ifayhrab),” — 
Ib7i Batata, iii. 106. 

1859. “ Cosmas Indicopleustes remarked 
that the Boman denarius was received all 
over the world and how the denarius 
came to mean in India a gold ornament we 
may learn from a passage in the ‘ Life of 
Mahdvira.’ TherS it is said that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinars, and Stevenson adds that the 
custom of stringing coins together, and 
adorning with them children especially, is 
still very common in India.” — Max Milller, 
Hist, of Sa7i8krit Liter at are, 247. 

Dingy, Dingky, s. Beng. dingy. 
A small boat or skiff ; sometimes^ also 
‘a canoe,’ i, e., dug out of a single 
trunk. This word is not merely 
Anglo-Indian; it has become legiti- 
mately incorporated in the vocabulary 
of the British iNav^", as the name of 
the smallest ship’s-boat. 

Dingd occurs as the name of some 


' The passage refeired to is probably that where 
Cosuias relates an adventure of his fiiend Sopa- 
trus, a trader in Taprobane, or Ceylon, at the 
king’s court. A Persian present brags of the 
power and wealth of his own monarch. Sopatrus 
says> nothing till the king calls on him for an 
answer. He appeals to the king to compare the 
Roman gold denarius (called by Cosmas i/o/xccr^ta), 
and the Persian silver drachma, both of which 
were at hand, and to judge for himself which sug- 
gested the greater monarch. “Now the noniismt 
was a coin of right good ring and fine rud<ly gold, 
bnght in metal and elegant in execution, for such 
coins are picked on pui’pose to take thither, whilst 
the miliaresion^ov drachma), to say it in one word, 
was of silver, and of com*se bore no comparison 
with the gold coin,” &c. In. another passage he 
says that elephants in Taprobane were sold at from 
50 to 100 nomismata and more, which seems to im- 
ply that the gold denarii were actually current in 
Ceylon. See the passages at length in Cathay, 
pp. clxxix-clxxx. 
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Mnd of war-boat used by tbe Portu- 
guese in tbe defence of Hugli in 1631 
(“Sixty-four large dmgas;’’ Elliot, 
Tii. 35). Tbe word dingi is also used 
for vessels of size in tbe quotation 
from Tippoo. 

Mr. Campbell, in tbe Bombay GazeU 
teer, says tbat dliangl is a large vessel 
belonging to tbe Mekran coast; tbe 
word is said to mean “a log” in 
BilUcbl. In Gruzerat tbe larger vessel 
seems to be called danga ; and besides 
tbis there is dliangl, like a canoe, but 
built, not dug out. 

1705. “. . . pour aller k terre on est oblige 
de se servir d’un petit Bateau dont les boras 
sont trfes hauts, qu’on appelle Dingues . . .” 
— Luille)% 39. 

1785. “ Propose to the merchants of 3Ius- 
cat .. . to bring hither, on the Dingies, 
such horses as they may have for sale; which, 
being sold to us, the owner can carry back 
«the produce in rice.” — Letters of Tippoo, 6. 

1810. “ On these larger pieces of water 
there are usually canoes, or dingies.” — Wil^ 
liamson, V. M., ii. 159. 

1878. “I observed among a crowd of 
dinghies, one containing a number of native 
commercial agents.” — Lif^ in the Mofussil, 
i. 18. 

Dirzee, s. Pers. darzi. Hind. 
darzi and vulgarly darjX A Tailor. 

c. 1804. “ In his place we took other ser- 
vants, Dirges and Lobes, and a Sais for 
Mr. Sherwood, who now got a pony.” — 
3frs. Sherwood, Autohiog, 283. 

1810. “The dirdjees, or taylors, in Bom- 
bay, are Hindoos of respectable caste.” — 
Maria Graham, 30. 

Bispatcbadore, s. This curious 
word was apparently a name given by 
tbe Portuguese to certain officials in 
Cochin-China, know it only in 

tbe document quoted : 

1696. “ The 23 I was sent to the XJnder- 
Dispatchadore, who 1 found with my 
Sai'utore before him. I having the keg, he 
it.”— Pozijyear’s Journal 
at Cochin China, in Dalrymj^e, Or, jRep, i. 

made Tinder •Customer or De- 
spatch^ore” 81); and again: “The 
®^spatchadore of the Strangers ” 


Bissave, Bissava, &c., s. Singh. 
d'i^va (Skt. desa, ‘ a country,’ &c.), 
‘ G-ovemor of a province,’ under the 
Candy^ G-overnment. Bisave, as used 
^tbeEngbsbis tbe gen. case, adopted 
tom tbe native expression disave ma- 
hatmya, ‘Lord of tbe Province.’ It 
IS now applied by tbe natives to tbe 


Collector or “ Government Agent.” 
See Besaye. 

1681. “Next under the Adigars are the 
Dissauva’s who are G-overnours over pro- 
vinces and counties of the land.” — Knox, 
p. 50. 

1685. “ , . . un Dissava qui est comme tm 
General Chingulais, ou Gouvemeur des 
armees d’une province.” — Ribeyro (Er. tr.) 
102. 

1803. “ . . . the Dissauvas . . are gover- 
nors of the corles or districts, and are besides 
the principal military commanders.” — Per- 
civaPs Ceylon, 258. 

1860. “ . , . the dissave of Oovah, who had 
been sent to tranquillize the disturbed dis- 
tricts, placed himself at the head of the 
insurgents ” (in 1817). — Tennent's Ceylon, 
ii. 91. 

Bitch ; and Bitcher. Disparaging 
sobriquets for Calcutta and its Euro- 
pean citizens, for tbe rationale of which 

see Mahratta Bitch. 

Biu, n.p. A port at tbe south end 
of Peninsular Guzerat. Tbe town 
stands on an island, whence its name, 
from Skt. dvlpa, Tbe Portuguese 
were allowed to build a fort here 
by treaty with Bahadur Shah of 
Guzerat, in 1535. It was once very 
famous for the sieges which tbe Portu- 
guese successfully withstood (1538 and 
1545) against tbe successor of Bahadur 
Shah. It still belongs to Portugal, 
but is in great decay. 

c. 700. Chinese annals of the T’ang dy- 
nasty mention Tiyu as a port touched at by 
vessels bound for the Persian Gulf, about 
10 days before reaching the Indus. See De- 
guignes in M6m. de V Acad, Inscript,, xxxii. 
367. 

1516. “ , . . there is a promontory, and 
joining close to it is a small island which 
contains a very large and fine town, which 
the Malabars call Diuxa and tbe Moors of 
the country call it Din, It has a very good 
harbour,” &c. — Barbosa, 59. 

1572. 

“ Succeder-lhe-ha alii Castro, queo estan- 
darte 

Portuguez ter4 sempre levantado, 

Conf orme successor ao succedido ; 

Que hum ergue Dio, outro o defende er- 
guido.” Camdes, x. 67. 

By Burton : 

“ Castro succeeds, who Lusias estandard 
shall bear for ever in the front to 
wave ; 

Successor the Succeeded’s work who 
endeth ; 

that buildeth Diu, this builded Diu de- 
fendeth.” 

1648. “At the extremity of this King- 
dom, and on a projecting point towards the 
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south lies the city Diu, where the Portu- 
guese have 3 strong castles ; this city is 
cailed by both Portuguese and Indians 
Dive (the last letter, e, being pronounced 
somewhat softly), a name which signifies 
‘Island.’ ’’—Van Twist, 13. 

1727. “Diu is the next Port. ... It is 
one of the best built Cities, and best forti- 
fied by Nature and Art, that ever I saw in 
Imdia, and its stately Buildings of free 
Stone and Marble, >re sufficient Witnesses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Opulency; 
but at present not above one-fourth of the 
City is inhabited.” — A, Ham, i. 137. 

BiTll-Sind, n.p. A name by 'wHoh. 
Sind is often called in early European 
narratives, taken up by tbe authors, no 
doubt, like so many other prevalent 
names, from the Arab traders who had 
preceded them. Deioal or Daihul was 
a once celebrated city and seaport of 
Sind, mentioned by all the old Arabian 
geographers, and believed to have stood 
at or near the site of modern Karaclil. 
It had the name from a famous temple 
{devalya), probably a Buddhist shrine, 
which existed there, and which was 
destroyed by the Mahommedans in 
711. The name of Deiual long survived 
the city itself, and the specific addi- 
tion of Sind or Sindi being added, pro- 
bably to distinguish it from some other 
place of resembling name, the name of 
DewaUSind or Sindi came to be at- 
tached to the delta of the Indus. 

c. 700. The earliest mention of Dewal 
that we are aware of is in a notice of Chinese 
Voyages to the Persian Gulf under the T’ang 
dynasty (7th and 8th centuries) quoted by 
Deguignes. In this the ships, after leaving 
Tiyu vBiu) sailed 10 days further to another 
Tijru near the great river Milan or Sinteu. 
This, no doubt, was Dewal near the great 
Mihrdn or Sindhu, i.e. Indus. — 3fem. de 
I’ Acad, des Insc., xxxii. 367. 

c. 880. “There was at Debal a lofty 
temple (budd) surmounted by a long pole, 
and on the pole was fixed a red flag, which 
when the breeze blew was unfurled over the 
city . . . Muhammad informed Hajjdij of 
what he had done, and solicited advice . . . 
One day a reply was received to this effect : 
— * Pix the manjanik . . . call the manja- 
nik-master, and tell him to aim at the flag- 
staff of which you have given a description.’ 
So he brought down the flagstaff, and it was 
broken ; at which the infidels were sore 
afflicted.” — Bdd(luri in JSlliot, i. 120. 

c. 900. “Prom N4rmasir4 to Debal is 8 
days’ journey, and from Debal to the junc- 
tion of the river Mihr4n with the sea, is 2 
parasangs .” — Ihn Khm'dddbah, in Elliot, i. 
15. 

976. “The City of Debal is to the west 
of the Mihr4n, towards the sea. It is a 
large mart, and the port not only of this. 


but of the neighbouring regions. . . . ” — 
Ihn Haukal, in Elliot, i. 37. 

c. 1150. “ The place is inhabited only be- 
cause it is a station for the vessels of Sind 
and other countries . . . ships laden with 
the productions of ’XJmtin, and the vessels 
of China and India come to Debal.” — 
Idrisi, in Elliot, i. p. 77. 

1228. “All that country down to the sea- 
shore was subdued. Malik Sinan-ud-din 
Habsh, chief of Dewal and Sind, came and 
did homage to the Sultan.” — Tahakdt-i- 
NdsiH, in Elliot, ii. 326. 

1516. “Leaving the Kingdom of Ormuz 
. . . the coast goes to the South-east for 
172 leagues as far as Dinlcinde, entering the 
Kingdom of TTlcinde, which is between 
Persia and India.” — Barbosa, 49. 

1553. “Prom this Cape Jasque to the 
famous river Indus are 200 leagues, in which 
space are these places Guadel, Calara, Cala- 
mente, and Diul, the last situated on the 
most westerly mouth of the Indus .” — De 
Banjos, Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

c. 1554. “ If you guess that you may be 
drifting to Jaked . . . you must try to go 
to KaraushI, or to enter Khur (the estuary 
of) Diul Sind.”— TAe Mohit, in J. As. Soc. 
Ben., V. 463. 

1554. “He offered me the town of La- 
hori, i.e., Diuli Sind, but as I did not accept 
it I begged him* for leave to depart.” — Sidi 
’AUKavuddn, in Jour n. As., 1st Ser. tom. ix. 
131. 

1572. 

“ Olha a terra de Dlcinde fertilissima 
E de Jaquete a intimaenseada.” 

Camoes, x. cvi. 

1614. “At Diulsinde the Expedition iii 
her former V oyage had deliuered Sir Bobert- 
Sherley the Persian Embassadour.” — Capt. 
W. Peyton, in Purchas, i. 530. 

1638. “ Les Perses et les Arabes donnent 
au Boyaume de Sindo le nom de Diul.” — 
Mandelslo, 114. 

c. 1650. Diul is marked in Blaeu’s great 
Atlas on the W. of the most westerly mouth 
of the Indus. 

c. 1666. “ .... la ville la plus M5ri- 
dionale est Diul. On la nomme encore 
Diul-Sind, et autrefois on I’a appellee Dobii 
.... II y a des Orientaux qui donnent le 
nom de Diul au Pais de Sinde,” — Thevenot, 
V. 158. 

1727. “ All that shore from Jasques to- 
Sindy, inhabited by uncivilized People, who 
admit of no Commerce with Strangers, tho’ 
Guaddel and Diul, two Sea-ports, did about 
a Century ago afford a good Trade.” — A, 
Ham. i. 115. 

Boab, s. and n.p. Pers. Hind, doiih, 
‘two waters,’ i.e., ‘ Mesopotaniia,’ tbe 
tract between two confluent rivers. In 
Tipper India, when iped absolutely, 
the term always indicates the tract 
between the Ganges and Junnia. Each 
of the like tracts in the Punjab has its 
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distinctive name, several of tliem com- 
pounded of tlie names of the limiting 
rivers, e.g. Itlcliud Doah, between 
Kavi and Chenah, tfecTi Doab, between 
Jelam and Chenab, &C; These names 
are said to have been invented by the 
Emperor Akbar. The only Doab 
familiarly known by that name in the 
South of India is the Raichur Doah in 
the Nizam’s co\intry, lying between 
the Kistna and Tnngabhadra. 

Boai! Dwye! Interj. Properly Hind. 
dohdl or diihdt, Gruzarati dawdlil, an 
exclamation (hitherto of obscure^ ety- 
mology) shouted aloud by , a petitioner 
for redress at a court of justice, or as 
any one passes who is supposed to have 
it in his power to aid in rendering the 
justice sought. It has a kind of 
analogy, as Thevenot pointed out 200 
years ago, to the old Norman Haro I 
Haro / viens d mon aide, won Prince / * 
but does not now carry the privilege 
of the Norman cry ; though one may 
conj ecture, both from Indian analogies 
and fi'om the statement of Ibn Batuta 
quoted below, that it once did. 

Every Englishman in Upper India 
has often been saluted by the calls of 
^Dohai Khtiddwancl hi, Dohai Ma- 
hdrdj, Dohai Kompanl Bahadur f ’ 
* Justice, my Lord ! Justice, O King I 
Justice, 0 Company ! ’ — ^perhaps in con- 
sequence of some oppression by his 
followers, perhaps in reference to some 
grievance with which he has no power 
to interfere. 

'Wilson derives the explanation 
from do, ‘ two’ or repeatedly, and 
hid, ‘ alas,’ illustrating this by the 
phrase ‘ dohdi tilidi harnd,^ ‘ to make 
exclamation (or invocation of justice) 
twice and thrice.’ This phrase, how- 
ever, we take to be merely an example 
of the striving after meaning,’ usual 
ill cases where the real origin of a 
phrase is forgotten. We cannot doubt 
that the word is really a form of the 
Sansk. droha, ‘ injury, wi*ong.’ And 
this is confirmed by the form in Ibn 
Batuta, and the Mahr. durdhi : ‘ ‘ an ex- 
clamation or expression used in pro- 
hibiting in the name of the Baja. . . 
inipl;^ing an imprecation of his ven- 
geance in case of disobedience” {MoJes- 

4 . ^ the Indian cry also appeals 

to the Prince oxiiressly. It was the good fortune 
of one of the present writers (a. B.) to have wit- 
nessed the eall of Haro 1 brought into serious ope- 
mtmi at Jersey. ^ 


zvortJds Diet. ) ; also Tel. and Canar. 
durdi, protest, prohibition, caveat, or 
veto in arrest of proceedings (Wilsoii 
and G. P. B., MS.). 

c. 1340. “It is a custom in India that 
when money is due from any person who is 
favoured by the Sultan, and the creditor 
wants his debt settled, he lies in wait at the 
Palace gate for the debtor, and when the 
latter is about to enter he assails him with 
the exclamation Barohai m- Sultan \ “O 
Enemy of the Sultan.” — I swear by the 
head of. the King thou shalt not enter tfil 
thou hast paid me what thou owest. The 
debtor cannot then stir from the spot, until 
he has satisfied the creditor, or has obtained 
his consent to the respite.” — Ibn Batuta, 
iii. 412. 

The signification assigned to the words 
by the Moorish traveller probably only 
shows that the real meaning was unknown 
to his Musalman friends at Dehli, whilst 
its form strongly corroborates our etymo- 
logy, and shows that it still kept close to 
the Sanskrit. 

1609. “He is severe enough, but aU 
helpeth not ; for his poore Biats or clownes 
complaine of Iniustice done them, and cry 
for justice at the King’s hands.” — Hawkins, 
in PuTchas, i. 223. 

c. 1666. “ Quand on y veut arr6ter une 
personne, on crie seulement Doa padecha ; 
cette clameur a autant de force que celle de 
haro en Normandie ; et si on defend h quel- 
qu’un de sortir du lieu oti il est, en disant 
Soa padecha, il ne peut partir sans se rendre 
criminel, et il est obligi de se presenter h 
la Justice.” — Thevenot, v. 61. 

1834. “The servant woman began to 
make a great outcry, and wanted to leave the 
ship, and cried Dohaee to the Company, for 
she was murdered and kidnapped.” — The 
Baboo, ii. 242. 

Doar, u.p. A name applied to the 
strip of moist land, partially cultivated 
with rice and partially covered with 
forest, which extends at the foot of the 
Himalaya mountains of Bhotan. It 
corresponds to the Terai further west ; 
but embraces the conception of the 
passes or accesses to the hill country 
from this last verge of the plain, and is 
apparently the Skt. dvdra, ‘ a gate or 
entrance. 

pobimd, s. This word is not in the 
Hind, dictionaries (nor is it in Wilson), 
hut it appears to be suflhcieutly eluci- 
dated by the quotation : 

1787. “ That the power of Mr. Eraser to 
make dohunds, or new and additional em- 
bankments in aid of the old ones . . . was 
a power very much to be suspected, and 
very improper to be entrusted to a contrac- 
tor who had already covenanted to keep 
the old pools in perfect repair,” &c. — Articles 
against W. Hastmgs, in Burke, vii. 98. 
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DoHy, s. Hind> ddll, A compK- 
mentary oiffering of fruit, flowers, 
yegetables, sweetmeats and tlie like, 
presented usually on one or more trays; 
also tke^ daily basket of garden pro- 
duce laid before tbe owner by the 
Mall or gardener (“ tbe Molly bis 
dolly”), Tbe proper meaning of ddli 
is ‘ a tray,’ or * a pair of trays slung to 
a yoke,’ as used in making tbe ofler- 
ings. 

Twenty years ago tbe custom of 
presenting ddlls was innocent and 
merely complimentary ; but, if tbe 
letter quoted under 1882 is correct, it 
must bave since grown into a gross 
abuse, especially in tbe Punjab. 

1880. “ Brass dishes filled with i^istacbio 
nuts and candied sugar are displayed here 
and there; they are the oblations of the 
would-be visitors. The English call these 
offerings dollies ; the natives dali. They 
represent in the profuse East the visiting 
cards of the meagre West .” — Ali Bccha, 84. 

1882. ** I learn that in Madras dallies are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
or a tiny sugar pagoda, and Madras oflacers 
who have seen the bushels of fruit, nuts, 
almonds, sugar-candy . . . &c., received by 
single officials in a single day in the N. W. 
Provinces, and in addition the number of 
bottles of brandy, champagne, licmors, &c., 
received along with aU the preceding in the 
Punjab, have been . . . astounded that such 
a practice should be countenanced by 
Government.” — Letter in Pioneer Mcdl, 
March 15. 

Dome, Dbome; in S. India com- 
monly Dombaree, s. Hind. Dom or 
JJOmrd, Tbe name of a very low 
caste, representing some old aboriginal 
race, spread all over India. In many 
places they perform sucb offices as car- 
rying dead bodies, removing carrion, 
(fee. They are often musicians ; in 
Oudb sweepers; in Cbamparan pro- 
fessional tbieves (see Elliot’s Races of 
the N. W, P.). It is possible, as bas 
been suggested by some one, tbat tbe 
GjTpsy Romany is tbis word. 

c. 1328. ‘‘There be also certain others 
which be called Dumbri who eat carrion and 
carcases ; who have absolutely no object of 
worship ; and who have to do the drudgeries 
of other people, and carry loads.” — Friar 
Jordanus, Hak. Soc. p. 21. 

1817. “There is yet another tribe of 
vagrants, who are also a separate sect. They 
are the class of mountebanks, buffoons, pos- 
ture-masters, tumblers, dancers, and the 
like . . . The most dissolute body is that of 
the Bumbars or Dumbaru.” — Abbe Dubois, 
468. 

Dondera Head, u.^d. Tbe soutbem- 


most point of Ceylon ; called after a 
magnificent Buddhist sbrine there, 
much frequented as a place of pil- 
grimage, wbicb was destroyed by tbe 
Portuguese in 1587. Tbe name is a 
corruption of Dewa-nagara, in Elu (or 
old Singalese) Dewu^n uwara ; in modern 
Singalese Dewundara {Ind, Antiq, i. 
329). Tbe place is identified by Ten- 
nent witb Ptolemy’s “ Dagana, sacred 
to tbe Moon.” Is tbis name in any 
way tbe origin of tbe opprobrium 
‘ dunderhead ? ’ Tbe name is so written 
in Dunnes Directory, 5tb ed. 1780, 
p. 59 ; also in a ebart of tbe Bay of 
Bengal, without title or date, in I)al- 
rymple’s Collection. 

1344. “We travelled in two days to the 
city of Dinawar, which is large, near the 
sea, and inhabited by traders. In a vast 
temple there, one sees an idol which bears 
the same name as the ciiy . . . The city and 
its revenues are the property of the idol. ”- 7 - 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 184. 

Doney, Dhony, s. In S. India, a 
small native vessel, properly formed 
(at least the lower part of it) from a 
single tree. Tamil toni. Dr. Gundert 
suggests as tbe origin Sansk. drona, 

‘ a wooden vessel.’ But it is perhaps 
connected witb tbe Tamil tonduga, ‘ to 
scoop out’ ; and tbe word would then 
be exactly analogous to tbe Anglo- 
American ‘dug-out.’ In tbet/*. R, As. 
Soc. vol. i. is a paper by Mr. Edye, 
formerly H. M.’s Master Shipwright in 
Ceylon, on tbe native vessels of South 
India, and among others be describes 
tbe Doni (p. 13), witb a drawing to 
scale. He calls it “ a huge vessel of 
ark-like form, about 70 feet long, 20 
feet broad, and 12 feet deep; witb a 
flat bottom or keel part, which at tbe 
broadest ]place is 7 feet . . . tbe whole 
equipment of these rude vessels, as 
well as tbeu construction, is tbe most 
coarse and ujgLseawortby tbat I bave 
ever seen.” Erom tbis it would appear 
tbat tbe doney is no longer a * dug- 
out,’ as tbe suggested etymology, and 
P3?Tard de la Yal’s express statement, 
indicate it to bave been originallj^, 

1552, Castanheda already uses the word 
as Portuguese : “foy logo cotra ho tone.” — 
iii. 22 . 

1553. “Vasco da Gama having started 
... on the following day they were be- 
calmed rather more than a league and a half 
from Calicut, when there came towards 

i them more than 60 tones, which are small 
vessels, crowded with people.” — Barros, I. 

1 iv., xi. 
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1501. The word constantly occurs in 
this form (tone) in Correa, e.g., vol. i., pt. 1, 
m, 502, &c. 

1606. There is a good description of the 
vessel in Gouvea, f. 

c. 1610. “ Le basteau s’appelloit Donny, 
c’est h dire oiseau, pource qu’il estoit pro- 
viste de voiles.” — JPyrard de la Val, i. 65. 

,, “La plupart de leurs vaisseaux 
sont d’vne seule piece, qu’ils appellent 
Tonny, et les Portugais Almedies.” — Ibid, i. 
278. 

1644. “ They have in this city of Cochin 
certain boats which they call Tones, in 
which they navigate the shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of depth, 15 
or 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
Parana of 5 or 6 palms, so that they build 
above an upper story called Bayleu, like a 
little house, thatched with Ola, and closed 
at the sides. This contains many pas- 
sengers, who go to amuse themselves on the 
rivers, and there are spent in this way many 
thousands of cruzados.”— Bocai'^'o, MS. 

1666. “ . . . with 110 paraos, and 100 ca- 
titres and 80 tonees of broad beam, full of 
people . . the enemy displayed himself 
on the water to our caravels.” — Faria y 
Sousa, Ama Pm'tug. i. 66. 

1672. “ , . , four fishermen from the 
town came over to us in a Tony.” — Bal- 
daeus, Ceylon (Dutch ed.), 89. 

1860. “Amongst the vessels at anchor (at 
Galle) lie the dows of the Arabs, the JPata- 
mars of Malabar, the dhoneys of Coro- 
mandel.”— Ceylon, ii. 103. 

Doob, s. ^ H. dub, from Skt. dtirvd. 
A very nutritious creeping grass ( Qyno- 
don. dactylon,^ Pers.), spread very gene- 
rally in India. In the hot weather of 
Upper India, when its growth is scanty, 
it is eagerly sought for horses by the 
' grass-cutters.’ The natives, according 
to Roxburgh, quoted by I)rury, cut 
the young leaves and make a cooling 
drink from the roots. The popular 
etymology from dliup, ‘ sunshine,’ has 
no foundation. Its merits, its lowly 
gesture, its spreading quality, give it a 
frequent place in native poetry. 

1810. “ The dooh is not to be found every- 
where ; but in the low countries about Dacca 
* * * this grass abounds ; attaining to a pro- 
digious luxuriance ! ^^■^Willia'mson, V. M., 
1. 259. 

Dooeaim, s. Ar. duldzan, Pers. and 
H. dukan, a shop ; dukanddr, a shop- 
keeper, 

15M. “ And when you buy in the duMm 
(7108 aucoes), they don’t give picotaa (q.v.), 
and so the Dukdndars (os Ducamdares) 
g^in . , . ” — A. Nunes, 22. 

181^0. “L’estrade elev^e sur laquelle le 
raarchand est assis, et d’oh il montre sa 
marcliandise aux acheteurs, est proprement 


ce qu’on appelle dukan ; mot qui signifie, 
suivant son dtymologie, une est 7 'ade on 
platefm'me, sur laquelle on se peut temr asm, 
et que nous traduisons improprement par 
boutique.” — ^NTote by Silvestre de Sacy in 
Relation de VEgypte, 304. 

1835. “The shop (dookkau) is a square 
recess, or cell, generally about 6 or 7 feet 
high. ... Its floor is even with the top 
of a mustuhah, or raised seat of stone or 
brick, built against the front.” — Lands 
Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1836, ii. 9. 

Dooputty, s. Hind, do^pattali, Beng. 
dupaUd, &c. A piece of stui of ‘ two 
breadths,’ a sheet. “ The principal or 
only garment of women of the lower 
orders” (in Bengal — ^Wilson). Applied 
in S. India by native servants, when 
speaking their own language, to Euro- 
pean bed-sheets. 

Boorga pooja. Sansk. Durgd-pdjd, 

‘ Worship of Hurga.’ The chief ECindu 
festival in Bengal, lasting for 10 days 
in September — October, and forming 
tbe principal holiday-time of all the 
Calcutta oJBdces. See Bussera. 

c. 1835. 

“And every Doorga Pooja would good 
Mr. Simms ex;^ore 

The famous river Hoogly up as high as 
Barrackpore.” 

Ijines in honour of the late Mr, 
Sim7n8, Bole Ponjls, 1857, ii. 220. 

Boorsuxomiiiid, n.p. Dursamand ; 
a corrupt form of Dvara-Samudra 
(Gate of the Sea), the name of the 
capital of the Balalas, a medieval 
dynasty in S. India, who ruled a 
country generally corresponding with 
Mysore. The city itself is identified 
with the fine ruins at Halabidu, in the 
Hassan district of Mysore. 

c. 1300. ^ “ There is another country 
called Deogir. Its capital is called Dfini 
^ajmmMr.^—Rashlduddin, in Elliot, i. 73, 
(There is confusion in this.) 

1309. “The royal army marched from 
this place towards the country of Dtir 
Samun.” — Wassdf, in Elliot, iii. 49. 

1310. “ On Sunday, the 23rd .... he 
took a select body of cavalry with him, and 
on the 6th Shawwul reached the fort of 
Dhfir Samund, after a difficult march of 
12 days.” — Amir Khusru, ib. 88, See also 
Notices et Extraits, xiii, 171. 

Borado, s. Port. A kind of fish ; 
apparently a dolphin (not the ceta- 
ceous animal so called). The Gory- 
phaena hippurus of Day’s is called 
hy Cuvier and Yalenciennes G. dorado. 
See also quotation from Drake. One 
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miglit doTibt, because of tbe praise of 
its flavour iu Boutius, whilst Day only 
says of the G. Mppuriis that “ these 
dolphins are eaten by the natives.” 
Pryer, however, uses an expression like 
that of Bontius: — “The Dolphin is 
extolled beyond these,” — i.e, Bonito 
and Albicore (p. 12). 

1578. “When he is chased of the Bonito, 
or great mackrel (whom the Anrata or Dol- 
phin also ^rsneth).” — J>rake, World En- 
compassed, Hak. Soc. 32. 

1631. “Pisces Dorados dictia Portugal- 
ensibus, ab anreo quern ferunt in cute colore 
.... hie piscis est longe optimi saporis, 
Bonitas bonitate excellens.” — Jac, Bontii, \ 
Lib. V., cap. xix., 73. 

Doray, Durai, s. This is a South 
Indian equivalent of Sahib (q-v.), 
Tamil iurai, ‘ Master.’ Sinna-titrai, 

* small gentleman,’ is the equivalent 
of chotd Sahib; and turaisdni (corruptly 
doresdm) of ‘ Lady’ or ‘ Madam.’ 

1837. “The Vakeels stand behind their 
masters ‘ during all the visit, and discuss 
with them all that A — says. Sometimes 
they tell him some barefaced lie, and when 
they find he does not believe it, they turn to 
me grinning, and say, ‘ Ma’am, the Doory 
plenty cunning gent Jyman.’” — Letters from 
Madras, 86. 

Doria, s. H. doriya, from dor, dorl, 
a cord or leash ; a dog-keeper. 

1781. “Stolen. . . The Dog was taken 
out of Capt. Law’s Baggage Boat .... by 
the Dnrreer that brought him to Calcutta.” 
— India Gazette, March 17th. 

Dow, s. Hin d, dao. A name much 
used on the Eastern frontier of Ben^l 
as well as by Europeans in Burma, ^ for 
the hewing knife, or bill, of various 
forms, carried by the races of those 
regions, andusedbothfor cutting] ungle 
and as a sword. 7)7i d is the true Burmese 
name for their weapon of this^ kind, 
but we do not know if there is any 
relation but an accidental one with the 
Hind, word. 

Dowle, s. Hind, daul, daulCi, The 
ridge of clay marking the boundary 
between two rice fields, and retaining 
the water; called commonly in S. 
India a bund. It is worth noting Ihat 
in Sussex doole is “a small conical 
heap of earth, to mark the bounds of 
farms or parishes in the downs ” 
{Wright, Diet, of Obs. and Frov, 
English). Also see the following : 

1851. “In the N.W. corner of Suffolk, 
where the country is almost entirely open, 


the boundaries of the different parishes are 
marked by earthen mounds from 3 to 6 feet 
high, which are known in the neighbour- 
hood as dools.” — Notes and Queries, 1st 
Series, vol. iv., X5. 161. 

Dravidian, adj. The Sansk. term 
Dravida seems to have been originally 
the name of the Oonj ever am Kingdom 
(Ith to 11th cent, a.d.), but in recent 
times it has been used as equivalent 
to ‘Tamil.’ 

About A.D, 700 Kumarila Bhatta 
calls the language of the South And- 
hradrdvida-bJiasJi d. * 

Indeed Bishop Caldwell has shown, 
reason for believing that Tamil and 
Draoida, of which Dramida (written 
Tiramida), and Bramila are old forms, 
are really the same word. It may be 
suggested as possible that the Tropma 
of Pliny is also the same (see below). 

Dr. Caldwell proposed Dravidian as 
a convenient name for the S. Indian 
languages which belong to the Tamil 
family, and the cultivated members of 
which are Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, 
Tulu, Kudagu (or Coorg), andTelugu; 
the uncultivated Tuda, KOta, Grond, 
Khond, Oraon, Eajmahali. 

c. A.D. 70. “Prom the mouth of Ganges 
where he entereth into the sea unto the cape 
Calingon, and the town Dandagula, are 
counted 725 miles ; from thence to Tropina 
where standeth the chiefs mart or towne 
of merchandise in all India, 1225 miles. 
Then to the promontorie of Perimula 
they reckon 750 miles, from which to the 
towne abovesaid Patale . . , 620.” — Pliny, 
by Phil. Holland, vi. chap. xx. 

A.D. 404. In a south-w’-estern direction 
are the following tracts . . . Surashtrians, 
BMaras, and Drfividas. — Vardha-mihira, 
inJ.R.A. S., 2nd Ser. v. 84. 

,, “ The eastern half of the Narbadda 

district, . . . the Pulindas, the eastern half 
of the Dr^vidas ... of all these the Sun is 
Lord.” — Ib. p. 231. 

c. 1045. “ Moreover, chief of the sons of 

Bharata, there are, the nations of the South, 
theDravidas. . . theKarn^takas, Mahish- 

akas ” — Vishnu Pur ana, by H. H, 

Wilson, 1865, ii. 177-8. 

1856. “ The idioms which are included 

in this w’-ork under the general term ‘ Dravi- 
dian’ constitute the vernacular speech of 
the great majority of the inhabitants of S. 
India.” — Caldwell, Comp. Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages, 1st ed. 

1869. “The people themselves arrange 
their countrymen under two heads ; ^ five 
tQTmedParich-gaura, belonging to the Hindi, 


’ Meaning prolDaMy, as Bishop Caldwell sug- 
gests, wliat we should now describe as “TeZwyu- 
T«mi Waugiiage.’' 
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or as it is now generallj^ called, the Aryan 
groui^, and the remaining five, or Panch- 
I)ravida, to the Tamil type.” — Sir W. Elliot, 
in J. Etfin. Soc., N. S. i. 94. 

Drawers, Long, s. An old-fash.ioned 
term, probably obsolete except in 
Madras, equivalent to pyjamas (q. v.)- 

1794. **The contractor shall engage to 
supply . . . every jjatient . . . with ... a 
clean gown, cap, shirt, and long drawers.”, 
— In Seton-Karr, ii. 115. 

Dressing-boy, Dress-boy, s. Madras 
term for the servant who acts as valet, 
corresponding to the Bearer (q. v.) of 
N. India. 1837. See Letters from 
Madras, 106. 

Drnggerman, s. Neither this word 
for an ' mterpreter,’ nor the Levantine 
dragoman, of which it was a quaint old 
English corruption, is used in Anglo- 
Indian colloquial; nor is the Arab 
tarjumdn, which is the correct form, a 
word usual in Hindustani. But the 
character of the two former words seems 
to entitle them not to be passed over in 
this Glossary. The Arabic is a loan- 
word from Aramaic targeman, metargS-- 
man, * an interpreter ’ ; the Jewish 
Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases of the 
Scriptui*es, being named from the same 
root.^ The original force of the Aramaic 
root is seen in the Assyrian ragdmu, ‘ to 
speak,’ rigmu, ‘ the word.’ See iVoc. 
Soc. Bill. Arch. 1883, p. 73, BJidDelitsch, 
The Hebreiu Lang, mewed in the Light 
of Assyrian Besearcli, p. 50. 

In old Italian we find a form some- 
what nearer to the Arabic (see Pegolotti) : 

c. 1270. “ After this my address to the 
assembly, I sent a message to Elx by a 
dragoman (trujaman) of mine.”— of 
James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, ii. 538. 

Villehardouin, early in the 13th century, 
uses drughement. 

c. 1309. “ Ilavoitgens iUec qui savoient 
le Sarrazinnois et le frangois que I’on apeUe 
drugemens, qui enromancoient le Sarrazin- 
nois au Conte Perron.”— ed. de 
Wailly, 182. 

c. 1343. ‘‘And at Tana you should 
furnish yourself with dragomans (turci- 
manni).” — Pegolotti" s Handbook, in Cathay, 
&c. ii. 291, and App. iii. 

1404. . el maestro en Theologia 

dixo por su Truximan que dixesse al Senor 
^iatj[uella carta que su fijo el rey le embiara 
non la sabia otro leer, salvo el . , . — 

Cladjo, 446, 

1613, “To the Trojan Shoare, where I 
landed Feb. 22 w’ith fourteene English men 
more, and a lew or Druggerman.” — T Co- 
ryat, in Purchas, ii. 1813. 


1615. E dietro, a cavallo, i dragomanni, 
ciob interpret! della repubblica e con loro 
tutti i dragomanni degli altri ambasciatori 
ai loro luoghi.”— P. della Valle, i, 89. 

1738. 

“ Till I cried out, you prove yourself so 
able, 

Pity ! you was not Drnggerman at 
Babel! 

For had they found a linguist half so 
good, 

I make no question that the Tower had 
stood.” — Pope, after Downc, Sat. iv. 81. 

Other forms of the word are (from Span. 
trujaman) the old French truchement, 
Low Latin drocmandus, turchimannus. Low 
Greek SpayovfLavo^, &c. 

Drumstick, S. The colloquial name 
in the Madras Presidency for the long 
slender pods of the Moringa pterygo- 
sperma, Gaertner, the Horse-Radish 
Tree (q. v.) of Bengal. 

Dub, s. Telugu dabba, a small 
copper coin, value 20 cash; whence it 
comes to stand for money in general. 
It is curious that we have also an 
English provincial word, — 

money, E. Sussex ” {Holloway, Gen. 
Diet, of Provincialisms, Lewes, 1838). 
And the slang ‘to dub up,’ for to pay 
up, is common (see Slang Diet.). 

1781. Ill “ Table of Prison Expenses and 
articles of luxury only to be attained by 
the opulent, after a length of saving ” {i.e. 
in captivity in Mysore), we have — 

“ Eight cheroots ... 0 1 0. 

“ The prices are in fanams, duhs, and 
cash. The fanam changes for 11 dubs and 
4 cash.” — ^In Dives, of the Lindsays, iii. 

DubasbyDobash, Debash, s. Hind. 

dubhdshiya, dohushl (lit. ‘ man of two 
languages’). An Interpreter; obsolete 
except at Madras, and perhaps there 
also now. The Dubash was at that 
Presidency formerly a usual servant 
in every household; and there is stiE 
one attached to each mercantile house, 
as the broker transacting business with 
natives, and corresponding to the 
Calcutta banyau (q. v.). 

According to Drummond the word 
has a peculiar meaning in Guzerat ; ‘ ‘A 
Dqobasheeo in Guzerat is viewed as an 
evil spirit, who by telling lies, sets 
people by the ears.” This illustrates 
the original meaning of dubash, which 
might be rendered in Bunyan’s fashion 
as Mr. Two-Tongues. 

1673. “The Moors are very grave and 
haughty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
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to return an Answer by a slave, but by a 
Deubasb.”— 30. 

1693. “The chief Dubash was ordered 
to treat .... for putting a stop to their 
proceedings,” — Wheeler, i. 279. 

1780. “ He ordered his Dubash to give the 
messenger two i^agodas (sixteen shillings) ; 
— it was poor reward for having received 
two wounds, and risked his life in bringing 
him intelligence.”— Letter of T, Munro, in 
Life, i. 26. 

1800. “The Dubash there ought to be 
hanged for having made difficulties in col- 
lecting the rice.”— Letter of Sir A. Wellesley, 
in do. 259. 

c. 1804. “I could neither understand 
them nor they me ; but they would not give 
me up until a Debash, whom Mrs. Sherwood 
had hired . . . came to my relief with a 
palanquin.” — Autdbiog, of Mrs. Sh&rwood, 

1809. “He (Mr. North) drove at once 
from the coast the tribe of Aumils and De- 
bashes.” — Ld. Valmtia, i. 315. 

1810. “ In this first boat a number of 
debashes are sure to arrive.” — Williamson, 
V.M., i. 133. 

, , “ The Dubashes, then all powerful at 

Madras, threatened loss of caste, and ab- 
solute destruction to any Bramin who should 
dare to unveil the mysteries of their sacred 
language.” — MoHords Life of Leyden, 30. 

1860. * ‘ The moodliars and native officers 
. , . were superseded by Malabar Dubashes, 
men aptly described as enemies to the re- 
ligion of the Singhalese, strangers to their 
habits, and animated by no impulse but ex- 
tortion.” — Tennent, Ceylon, ii. 72. 

Dubbeer, S. Pers. Hind, daltr, ‘ a 
"writer or secretary.’ It occurs in 
Pebleyi as delir, connected with the 
old Pers. dipi, ‘ writing.’ The word 
is quite obsolete in Indian use. 

1760. “The King. . . referred the ad- 
justment to his Dubbeer, or minister, which, 
amongst the Indians, is equivalent to the 
Duan of the Mahometan Princes.” — Orme, 
ii. sect. ii. 601. 

Dubber, s. Hind, (from Pers.) 
dabhah; also, according to Wilson, 
Guzerati dabaro; Mahr. dabara. A 
large oval vessel, made of green 
buffalo-hide, which, after drymg and 
stifiEening, is used for holding and 
transporting ghee or oil. The word is 
used in North and South alike. 

1554, “Butter {a mamteiga, i.e, ghee) 
sells by the maund, and comes hither (to 
Ormuz) from Bacoraa and from Reyxel ; * 


Ricltel IS the name of one of the Delta branches 
of the Indus, which was at one time the most fre- 
quented by trade, but is now choked. Ghee was 
a great export from the Delta, as the quotation 
from A. Hamilton shows; and see for Rlohel, 
Jiurnes, Travels, i. 212, 2nded. 


the most (however) that comes to Ormuz is 
from Diul and from Mamgalor, and comes 
in certain great jars of hide, dabaas.” — A. 
Nunes, 23. 

1673. “ Did they not boil their Butter it 
would be rank, but after it has passed the 
Pire they kept it in Duppers the year 
round.” — Fryer, 118. 

1727. (Prom the Indus Delta.) “They 
export great Quantities of Butter, which they 
gently melt and put up in Jars called Dup- 
pas, made of the Hides of Cattle, almost in 
the Pigure of a Glob, with a Neck and 
Mouth on one Side.” — A. Ham. i. 126. 

1808. “ Purhhoodas Shct of Broach, in 
whose books a certain Mahratta Sirdar is 
said to stand debtor for a Crore of Rupees 
... in early life brought . . . ghee in Rub- 
bers upon his own head hither from 
Baroda, and retailed it .... in open 
Bazar.” — R. Lrummond, Illustrations, Ac. 

1810. “ . . . dubbahs or bottles made of 

green hide.” — Williamson, Y.M., ii. 139. 

1845. “ I find no account made out by the 
prisoner of what became of these dubbas 
of flrAfc.”— G. 0. by Sir C. Napier in Sind, 
35. 

Ducks, s. The slang distinctive 
name for gentlemen belonging to the 
Bombay service; the correlative of the 
Mulls of Madras and of the Q,ui-His of 
Bengal. It seems to have been taken 
from the term next following. 

1860. “ Then came Sire Jhone by Waye 
of Baldagh and Hormuz to ye Costys of 
Ynde . . . And atte what Place ye Knyghte 
came to Londe, theyre ye ffolke clepen 
(quasi DUCES INDIAE).”— 
Extract from a MS. of the Travels of Sir 
John Maundcvill in the E. Indies, lately 
dkcovered (Calcutta). 

Ducks, Bombay. See Bummelo. 

1860. “ A fish nearly related to the sal- 

mon is dried and exj^orted in large quantities 
from Bombay, and has acquired the name 
of Bombay Ducks.” — 3Iason, Bumiali, 273. 

DufFadar, s. Hind, (from Axabo- 
Pers.) daf'adar, the exact rationale of 
which name it is not easy to explain. 
A petty officer of native poHce (v. bur- 
kundauze, v.); and in regiments of 
Iiregular Cavahy, a non-commissioned 
officer corresponding in rank to a 
corporal or uaik. 

1803. “The pay . . . for the duffadars 
ought not to exceed 35 ruj^ees. ” — Wellington, 
ii. 242. 

Dufter, s. Ar. Hind, daftar. _ Col- 
loquially ‘ the office,’ and inter- 
changeable with cutclierry, except that 
the latter generally implies an office 
of the nature of a Court. Daftar- 
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Tihana is more accurate. Tlie original 
Arab, daftar is from the Greek 
= memhranum, ‘ a parchment,’ and 
^ paper ’ (whence also diphtheria), 
and was applied to loose sheets filed 
on a string, which formed the record 
of accounts; hence da/far becomes ‘a 
register,’ a public record. In Arab, 
any account-book is still a daftar, 

tn S. India da/iar means a bundle of 
connected papers tied up in a cloth. 

c. 1590. “Honest experienced officers 
upon whose forehead the stamp of correct- 
ness shines, write the agreement upon loose 
pages and sheets, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets, 
into which all saruids are entered, are called 
the daftar,”— i. 260, and see Bloch- 
onaniv^s note there. 

Dufterdar, s. Arab. Pers. Hind. 
ilaftarddr, is or was “the head native 
revenue officer on the Collector’s and 
Sub-Collector’s establishment of the 
Bombay Presidency.” — Wilson, 

In the provinces of the Turkish 
Empire the Baftardar was often a 
minister of great power and import- 
ance as in the case of Mahommed Bey 
Haftardar, in Egypt in the time of 
Mahommed ’ Ali Pasha (see Lane^s Mod, 
Eyyptns., ed. 1860, pp. 127-128). The 
account of the constitution of the 
office of Baftardar in the time of the 
Mongol conqueror of Persia, Hulaga, 
will be found in a document translated 
by Hamnier-Purgstall in his Oesch. der 
Ooldenen Horde, 497-501, 

Buftery, s. Hind, dafta^'l. A ser- 
vant in an Indian office (Bengal), 
whose business it is to look after the 
condition of the records, dusting and 
binding them; also to pen-mending, 
paper-ruling, making of envelopes, 
&c. In Madras these offices are done 
by a Moochee, q. v. 

1810. “The Duftoree or office-keeper 
attends solely to those general matters in an 
office which do not come within the notice 
of the n-atinies, or clerks.” — Williamson, 
V.M,, L 275. 

Buggie, s. A word used in the Pegu 
teak trade, for a long squared timber. 
Milbum (1813), says: “Buggies are 
timbers of teak from 27 to 30 feet long, 
and from 17 to 24 inches square.” Sir 
A. Phayre believes tbe word to be a 
corruption of the Burmese htdp-gyi. 
The first syllable means the * cross- 
beam of a house,’ the second *big’; 
hence * big-beam.’ 


Dugong, s. The cetaceous mammal 
Halicore dugong. The word is Malay 
duyung, also Javan, duyung; Macassar, 
ruyung. The etymology we do not 
know. 

Bumbcow, Y., and Bumbcowed, 

participle. To brow-beat, to cow; and 
cowed, brow-beaten, set-down. This 
is a capital specimen of Anglo-Indian 
dialect. Bam hhdnd, ‘to eat one’s 
hreath,’ is a Hind, idiom for ‘to be 
silent.’ Hobson- Jobson converts this 
into a transitive verb, to damhhao, and 
botb spelling and meaning being 
afiected by English suggestions of 
sound, this comes in Anglo-Indian use 
to imply cowing and silencing, 

Bumdum, n.p. The name of a 
military cantonment 4 J miles H. “W. of 
Calcutta, which was for seventy years 
(1783-1853) the head-quarters of that 
famous corps the Bengal Artillery. 

The name, which occurs at intervals 
in Bengal, is no doubt Pers. Hind. 
damdama, ‘ a mound or elevated 
battery.’ At Dumdum was signed the 
treaty which restored the British 
settlements after the re-capture of 
Calcutta in 1757. 

Bumpoke, s. A name mven in the 
Anglo-Indian kitchen to a baked dish, 
consisting usually of a duck, boned 
and stuSed. The word is Pers. 
dampuklit, ‘air-cooked,’ i,e. baked. 
A recipe for a dish so-called, as used 
in iikbar’s kitchen, is in the first 
quotation ; 

c. 1 590. “Dampukht. 10 sers meat ;2 s. ghi ; 
Is. onions ; 11 m. fresh ginger ; 10 m. pepper ; 
2 d. cardamoms.” — Ain, i, 61. 

1673. ‘ ‘ These eat highly of all Flesh Diun- 
poked, which is baked with Spice in 
Butter.” — Fryer, p. 93, 

,, “Baked Meat they caU Bumpoke 
which is dressed with sweet Herbs and 
Butter, with whose Gravy they swallow Rice 
dry Boiled. — Ibid, 404. 

1689. ‘ . and a dumpoked Fowl, 

that is boil’d with Butter in any small Ves- 
sel, and stuf t with Raisons and Almonds is 
another ” (Dish). — Ovington, 397. 

BlUBTee, s. Hind, damfl, a copper 
coin of very low value, not now exist- 
ing. — See under Dam. 

1823. In Malwa “there are 4 cowries to 
a gunda ; 3 gundas to a dumrie ; 2 dumries 
to a ckedaum; 3 dumries to a dumrie; 
and 4 dumries to an adillah or half pice.” — 
Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed. ii. 194. 
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Dungaree, S. A kind of coarse and 
inferior cotton clotli; (Hind, dangri? 
but it is not in any dictionary that we 
know). 

1613. “We traded with the Naturalls for 
Cloves ... by bartering and exchanging 
cotton cloth of Camhay and Coi'OTncvndell 
for Cloves. The sorts requested, and prices 
that they yeelded. Cawlaheens of Barochie^ 
6 Cattees of Cloves . . . Don^erijns, the 
finest, twelve.” — Cajyt. Saris, in Purchas, 
i. 363. 

1673. “ Along the Coasts are Bombaim 

. . . Carwar for Dungarees and the weighti- 
est pepper.” — Fryer, 86. 

1813. “Dungarees (pieces to a ton) 460.” 
— Milburn, ii. 221. 

1868. “Such dungeree as you now pay 
half a rupee a yard for, you could then buy 
from 20 to 40 yards per rupee.” — Miss 
Prere’s Deccan Days, p. xxiv. 

Durbar, s. A Court or Levee. Pers. 
darhar. idso the executive Govern- 
ment of a Native State {Carnegie), 

1609. “ On the left hand, thorow another 

gate you enter into an inner court where the 
TTirtg keepes his Darbar.” — Hawkins, in 
Purchas, i. 432. 

1616. “The tenth of January , I went to 
Court at foure in the euening to the Durbar, 
which is the place where the Mogoll sits out 
daily, to entertaine strangers, to receiue 
Petitions and Presents, to giue commands, 
to see and to be seene.” — Sir T. Roe, in 
Purchas, i. 541. 

1633, “This place they call the Derba 
(or place of Councill) where Law and Justice 
was administered according to the Custome 
of the Countrey.” — W. Bruton, in Hakluyt, 
V. 51. 

c. 1750. “ il faut se rappeller 

ces terns d’humiliations oh le Francois dtoien t 
forces pour le bien de leur commerce, d’aller 
timidement porter leurs presens et leurs 
hommages h de petis chefs de Bourgades 
que nous n’admetons aujourd’hui hnos Dor- 
bards que lorsque nos interets I’exigent.” 
— Letter of M. de Bossy, in Cambridge’s 
Account, p. xxix. 

1793. “At my durbar yesterday I had 
proof of the affection entertained by the 
natives for Sir William Jones. The Profes- 
sors of the Hindu Law, who were in the habit 
of attendance upon him, burst into unre- 
strained tears \men they spoke to me.” — 
Teignmouth, Mem, i. 289. 

1809. “ It was the durbar of the native 
Gentoo Princes.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 362. 

1875. “ Sitting there in the centre of the 

durbar, we assisted at our first nautch.” — 
M, F, (Pi'ant Duff, in Contemp, Rev., July. 

Durgall, s. Pers. dargaJi, Properly 
a royal court. But tbe habitual use of 
the word in India is for the shrine of a 


(Mahommedan) Saint, a place of re- 
ligious resort and prayer. 

1782. “Adjoining is a durgaw or burial 
XDlace, with a view of the river.” — Hodges, 
102 . 

1807. “The dburgaw may invariably 
be seen to occupy those scites pre-eminent 
for comfort and beauty.” — Williamson, Ori- 
ental Field Sports, 24. 

1828. “ . . .he was a relation of the 

. . . superior of the Durgab, and this is now 
a sufficient protection .” — The Kuzzilbash, 
ii 273. 


Durian, Dorian, s. Malay duren, 
Molucca form duriydn, from durl, ‘ a 
thorn or prickle,’ the great fruit of 
the tree (N. O. Bomhaceae) called by 
botanists Durio ^dbethinus, D. C. The 


tree appears to be a native of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the nearest 
islands ; from which it has been car- 
ried to Tenasserim on onej side and to 
Mindanao on the other. 

The earliest European mention of 
this fruit is that by Nicolo Conti. The 
passage is thus rendered by Winter 
Jones : “In this Island (Sumatra) 
there also grows a green fruit which 
they call duriano, of the size of a 
cucumber. When opened five fruits 
are found within, resembling oblong 
oranges. The taste varies like that of 
cheese.” (In India in the XVth Cent,, 


p- . 

We give the original Latin of Poggio 
below, which must be more correctly 
rendered thus: “They have a green 
fruit which they call durian, as big as 
a water-melon. Inside there are five 
things like elongated oranges, and 
resembling thick butter, with a com- 
bination of fiavours.” (See Carletti, 
below.) 

The dorian in Sumatra often forms a 


staple article of food, as the jack (q. v.) 
does in Malabar. By natives and old 
European residents of the Malay regions 
in which it is produced the dorian is 
regarded as incomparable, but novices 
have a difficulty in getting over the 
peculiar, strong, and offensive odour 
of the fruit, on account of which it is 
usual to open it away from the house, 
and which procured for it the inelegant 
Dutch nicmame of stancher. “ When 
that aversion, however, is conquered, 
many fall into the taste of the natives, 
and become passionately fond of it.” 
{Craiufurd, H, of Ind, Arch, i, 419.) 
Our forefathers had not such deheate 


noses, as may be gathered from some 
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of the older notices. A governor of 
the Straits, some thirty years ago, used 
to compare the Dorian to ‘ candon in 
custard.’ 

c. 1440. “Fructum viridem habent nomine 
dnrianum, magnitadine cucumeris, in quo 
sunt quinque veluti malarancia oblonga, 
varii saporis, instar butyri coagulati.” — 
Poggii, de Varietate Fovtunae, Lib. iv. 

1552. “Durions, which are fashioned 
like artichokes” (!) — Castanheday ii. 355. 

1553. “Among these fruits was^ one 
kind now known by the name of diirions, 
a thing greatly esteemed, and so luscious 
that the Malaca merchants tell how a cer- 
tain trader came to that port with a ship 
load of great value, and he consumed the 
whole of it in guzzling durions and in gallan 
tries among the Malay girls.” — BarroSy II 
vi. 1. 

1563. “A gentleman in this country 
(Portuguese India) tells me that he remem- 
bers to have read, in a Tuscan version of 
Pliny, “ oidbiles durianes.’ I have since 
asked him to find the passage in order that I 
might trace it in the Latin, but up to this 
time he says he has not found it.” — Garcia, 
f. 85. 

1588. “ There is one that is called in the 
Malacca tongue durion, and is so good that 
I have heard it affirmed by manie that have 
gone about the worlds, that it doth exceeds 
in savour all others that ever they had 

scene or tasted Some do say 

that have seene it that it seemeth to be that 
‘wherewith Adam did trangresse, being 
carried away by the singular savour.” — 
Farlids Mendoza, ii. 318. 

1598. “ Duryoen is a fruit yt only grow- 
eth in Malacca, and is so much comeded by 
those which have proued ye same, that there 
is no fruite in the world to bee compared 
with iV'—Limchoten, 102. 

1599. The Dorian, Carletti thought, 
had a smell of onions, and he did not at 
first much like it, but when at last he got 
used to this he liked the fruit greatly, and 
thought nothing of a simple and natural 
kind could be tasted which possessed a 
more complex and elaborate variety of 
odours and flavours than this did.— See 
Tiaggi, Florence, 1701 ; Pt. II. p, 211. 

1601. “Duryoen .... ad apertionem 
pnmam .... putridum coepe redolet, sed 
dotem tamen divinam illam omnem sustui 
profundit.”— Dc6r2/, iv. 33. 

. iV, There groweth a certaine fruit, 
I)rickled like a ches-nut, and as big as one’s 
list, the best in the world to eate, these are 
somewhat costly, all other fruits being at an 
ea^erate. It must be broken with force 
and therein is contained a white liquor like 
vnto creame, never the lesse it yields a very 
ynsauory sent like to a rotten oynion, and 
It IS called Esturion” (probably a mis- 
print).— Dc Moii/ari, 27. 

17^^. “«:nieDurean is another excellent 
JJruit, but offensive to some People’s Noses, 


for it smeUs very like .... but when once 
tasted the smell vanishes.”— ..4. Sam. ii. 81^ 

1855, “The fetid Dorian, prince of fruite* 
to those who like it, but chie? of abomina! 
tions to all strangers and novices, does not 
pow within the present territories of Ava 
but the King makes great efforts to obtain 
a supply m eatable condition from the Te- 
nasserim Coast. King Tharawadi used to lav 
post-horses from Martaban to Ava, to brino- 

his odoriferous delicacy.”-iIiimon to Am 

London, 1858, 161. « ’ 

1878. “ The durian ivill grow as large 
as a man S' head, is covered closely with 
sharp spines, set hexagonally upon 
Its liard skin, and when ripe it falls • if it 
should strike any one under the tree, severe 

result.”— 

M^Sair, Ferali, 60. 

Durwaun, s. Hind, from Pers 
darwan. A doorkeeper. A domestic 
servant so called is usual in tke larger 
houses of Calcutta. He is porter at 
the gate of the compound (q. v.). 

of se;v^te 

1781. (After an account of an alleged at- 
i^mpt to seize Mr. Hicky’s Darwan). “ Mr 
Hicky begs leave to make the following re- 
marks. I hat he is clearly of opinion that 
these hqmjl Assassins wanted to dispatch 
him whilst he lay a sleep, as a Door-van is 
well known to be the alarm of the House, to 
prevent which the ViUians wanted to 
carry him off,— and their precipitate flight 
the moment they heard Mr. Hicky’s Voice 
puts it past a Loubt. ” — Heflections on the 
consequence of the late attempt ‘ made to 
Assassinate the Printer of the original Ben- 
gal GazeUe (in the same, April 14th). 

1784. “ Yesterday at daybreak, a most 
extoaordinary and horrid murder was com- 
mitted upon the I^wan of Thomas Martin, 
itsq. — In Seton-Karr, i. 12. 

, .“In the entrance passage, often 
on both sides of it, is a raised floor with one 
or two open cells, in which the Darwans 
(or door-keepers) sit, lie, and sleep-in fact 
aweil. — Calc. Review, v,ol. lix. p. 207. 

Dussera, Dassora, Daschra, s. 
bansk. dasahara, Hind, daahard, 
Mahi^. dasra. 

^ The nine-nights (or ten days) festival 
in October, also called Durgd-nuja, 
(V. Doqrga-p.). In tbe west and south' 
jj. holiday, taking iDlace 

after the close of the wet season, be- 
came a great military festival, and the* 
period when military expeditions were 
entered upon. The Ma^attas were, 
alleged to celebrate the occasion in 
a way characteristic of them, by des- 
troying a village ! 

^ The populp etymology of the word 
IS das, ‘ ten (sins) ’ and liar, ‘ that which- 
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removes (or expiates’). It is, perhaps, 
rather connected with the ten days’ 
dui'ation of the feast, or with its chief 
day heingthe lOth of the month {A svi 7ia); 
hut the origin is decidedly obscure. 

c. 1590. “The autumn harvest he shall 
begin to collect from the Deshereh, which is 
another Hindoo festival that also happens 
differently, from the beginning of Virgo to 
the commencement of Libra.” — {fiflcidioirh^s) 
Ai/een, ed. 1800, i. 307. 

1785. “ On the anniversary of the Dus- 

harah you will distribute among the 
Hindoos, composing your escort, a goat to 
every ten men.” — Tippoo^s Letters, 162. 

1799. “On the Institution and Cere- 
monies of the Hindoo Festival of the Dus- 
rah,” published il820) in Trans. Bomb. 
Lit. Societij, iii. 73 seqq. (By Sir John 
Malcolm.) 

1812. “The Courts . . . are allowed to 
adjourn annually during the Hindoo festival 
called dussarah.” — Fifth Report, 37. 

1813. “This being the desserah, a great 
Hindoo festival ... we resolved to delay 
our departure and see some part of the 
ceremonies.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 97. 

Bustoor, Dustoory, s. Pers.-Hind. 
dastUr, * custom, ’ dast urt, ' that which is 
customary.’ That commission or per- 
centage on the money passing in any 
cash transaction which, with or without 
acknowledgment or permission, sticks 
to the fingers of the agent of payment. 
Such ‘ customary ’ ap)propriations are, 
we believe, very nearly as common in 
England as in India ; a fact of which 
newspaper correspondence from time 
to time makes us aware, though 
Europeans in , India, in condemning 
the natives, often forget, or are 
ignorant of this. In India the practice 
is 2 )erhaps more distinctly recognissed, 
as the word denotes. Ibn Batuta tells | 
us that at the Court of Dehli, in his 
time (c. 1340), the custom was always 
for the officials to deduct of every 
sum which the Sultan ordered to be 
j)aid from the treasuiy (see I. B. iii. 
l^p. 408, 426, etc.). 

1638.^ “ Ces vallets ne sont i^oint nourris 
au logis, mais out leurs gages, doiit ils 
sjentretiennent, quoy qu’ils ne montent qu’k 
trois ou quatre lloiDias par moys. . . mais 
ils ont leur tour du baston, qu’ils appellent 
Testury, qu’ils prennent du consentement 
du Maistre de celuy dont ils achettent quel- 
que chose.”— ilfa/iifefsfo, Paris, 1659, 224. 

1780. ^ “It never can be in the power of 
a su^jerintendent of Police to reform the * 
numberless abuses which servants of every 
Denomination have introduced, and now 


support on the Broad Basis of Bustoor.” — 
Micky's Beivjal Cfazette, April 29th. 

1785. “ The Public are hereby informed 

that no Commission, Brokerage, or Bustoor 
is charged by the Bank, or iDermitted to be 
taken by any Agent or Servant employed 
by them,” — In Seton-Karr, i. 130. 

1795. “All servants belonging to the 
Company’s Shed have been strictly pro- 
hibited from demanding or receiving any 
fees or dastoors on any iiretence whatever.*’ 
— Ibid. ii. 16. 

1824. “The profits however he made 
during the voyage, and by a dustoory on 
all the alms given or received . . . were so 
considerable that on his return some of his 
confidential disciples had a quarrel with 
hmi."—Heber, ed. 1844, i. 198. 

1866. “ . . . of all taxes small and great 

the heaviest is dustooree.”— 

Dawk Bungalow, 217. 

Dustlick, s. Pers. dastah. A pass or 
permit. Tlie dusturks granted by the 
ComiDany’s covenanted servants in the 
early half of last century seem to have 
been a constant instrument of abuse, 
or bone of contention, with the native 
authorities in Bengal. 

1716. “A passport or dustuck, signed 
by the President of Calcutta, should exempt 
the goods specified from being visited or 
stopped.” — Orme, ed. 1803, ii. 21. 

1748. “ The Zemindar near Pultah hav- 

ing sto2)i)ed several boats with English 
Busticks and taken money from them, and 
disregarding the Phousdar’s orders to clear 
them ” — In Long, 6. 

1763. “ The dignity and benefit of our 

Bustucks are the chief badges of honour, 
or at least interest, we enjoy from our PHr- 
maund ." — From the Chief and Council at 
Dacca in Van Sittart, i. 210. 

Dwarka, n. J). More properly Dva~ 
raJcd or Dvdrikit, quasi eKaroguTrokos, ‘the 
City with many gates,’ a very sacred 
Hindu place of pilgrimage, on the ex- 
treme W. 2 )oint of peninsular (jrnzerat ; 
the alleged royal city of Krishna. It is 
in the small state called Okha, which 
Gen. Legrand Jacob pronounces to be 
“ barren of aught save superstition and 
pii’acy.” — [Tr. Bo. Geog. Soc. vii. 161.) 
Dvarikd is, we apprehend, the BapaKr) of 
Ptolemy. Indeed, in an old Persian 
map, published in Vol. I. of the Indian 
Antiriyxiry, j). 370, the place apj)ears, 
transcribed as Bkarraky. 

c. 1590. “ The Fifth ^Division is Jugget 
(see Jigat), which is also called Baurka, 
Kishen came from Mehtra, and dwelt at this 
place, and died here. This is considered as 
a very holy spot by the Brahmins.” — Ayeen, 
by Gladwin, ed. 1800, ii. 76. 

s 
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Eagle-wood, S. The name of an 
aromatic wood from Camboja and some 
other Indian regions, chiefly trans- 
gangetic. It is the “ odorous wood ” 
referred to by Camoes in the quota- 
tion under Champa. We have some- 
where read an explanation of the name 
as apjplied to the substance in question, 
because this is flecked and mottled, 
and so supposed to resemble the 
X^lumage of the eagle ! The word is in 
fact due to a corrupt form of the Sanskrit 
nig,me of the wood, aguru. A form, 
probably, of this is ayil, which Grundert 
gives as the Malayalam word.* From 
this the Portuguese must have taken 
their agiiila, as we find it in Barbosa 
(below), or ^ao (wood) (Vaguila^ made 
into aqiiila, whence French hois d'aigle, 
and Eng. eagle -wood. The Malays 
call it Kayu (wood)-gahru, evidently 
the same name, though which way 
the etymology flowed it is difficult to 
say. 

The best quality of this wood, once 
much valued in Europe as incense, is 
the result of disease in a tree of the N. 
O. Legiiminosae, the Aloexylon agnllo^ 
chum, Loureip, growing in Camboja 
and S. ^ Cochin China, whilst an in- 
ferior kind, of like aromatic qualities, 
is produced by a tree of an entirely 
different order, AqiUlaria agalloclia, 
Boxb. (E". O. Aguilar iaceae), which is 
found as far north as Silhet.t 

Eagle-ivood is another name for 
aloes-wqod, or aloes (q.v.) as it is 
termed in the English Bible. It is 
curious that Bluteau, in his great 
Portuguese Vocahulario, under Fao 
iVAquila, jumbles up this aloes-iuood 
with Socotrine Aloes. AydXXo^oi/ was 
known to the ancients, and is de- 
scribed by Dioscorides (c. a.d. 65). In 
■Liddell (tiid iicoft the word is rendered 

the bitter aloe; ” which seems to in- 
volve the same confusion that is made 
by Bluteau. 

Other trade-names of the article 
gi\en by Forbes W^atson are Qarroiu- 
and Garroo-v^oQd, «f/?a-wood, uqqer-^, 
and tugger- (I) wood. 


Rjpie Pfivs MfUau'tti -ting .g 

pamitlya tor ^ 

uhirlT trill? c'ertaiii infoimation as to 


1516. 

‘ ‘ Eragoarias, e preqos que ellas tulem em 
Calicut . . . 

* * * ^ 

<l6 

300 a 400 (fariiams) 

Lenho aloes verdadeiro, negro, pesado e 
muito fino val 1000 {fanamsV’ 
hosa (Lisbon), 393. 

1563. ‘‘F. And from those parts of 
which you speak, comes the true lign-aloes ’ 
Is it produced there ? 

“O. Not the genuine thing. It is indeed 
true that in the parts about C. Comorin and 
in Ceylon there is a wood with a scent 
(which we call aguila hrava\ as we have 
many another wood with a scent. And at 
one time that wood used to be exported to 
Bengala under this name of aguila hrava • 
but since then the Bengalas have got more 

knowing, and buy it no longer. ” 

Garcia, f. 119 v. -120. 

1613. . A aguila, arvore alta e 

grossa, de foJhas como a Olyveira.” Go, 

dinho de Eredia, f. 15r. 

1774. ^^Kinndnion . . . Oud el hochov, et 
Agado oudi, est le nom hdbreu, arabe, et turc 
dun bois nommd par les Anglois Agal- 
wood, et par les Indiens de Bombay Agar 
dont on a deux diverses sortes, savoir* 
Oud maiodrdi, e’est la meilleure. Oud 
Kakulli, QBt la moindre sorte.”— ATteSa/n- 
Ees. de I Arable, xxxiv. ’ 

1854. (In. Cachar) ‘‘the eagle-wood, a 
tree yielding uggur oil, is also much sought 
for its fragrant wood, which is carried to 
bilhet, where it is broken up and distilled.” 
—Hooker, Himalayan Journals, ed. 1855, ii. 
318. 

. tbe aguila tree [darakht- 

\ 1 i , ®, hills is mentioned by 

^391) {Gladivin^s Ayeen, ii. 10; orig. 

ES'l’tll-oil, s. Petroleum, sucli as 
that exported from Burma . . . The 
term is a literal translation of that 
used in nearly all the Indian ver- 
naculars. The chief sources are at 
Ye-nan-gxjoxmg on the Irawadi, lat. c. 
20 22 '. 

1755. “ Bayimn-Groung ... at this Place 
there are about 200 Families, who are chiefly 
employed m getting Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
some five miles in the Country.”— in 
Dalrymplds Or. Hep. i. 172. 

•/ called by the natives 

earth-oil, . . . which is imported from Pegu, 
^^^® Arvean (read Aracan) Coast.-” 
— Williamson, F. M., ii. 21-23. 

Ecka, s. A small one-horse carriage 
used by natives. It is Hind, ekha from 
ch, one. But we have seen it written 


‘‘ genuine, black, heavy, very 
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acre, and punned upon as quasi-ac/ie?' | 
by those "who bad travelled in it ! i 

1811. “ . . . perhaps^ the simplest car- 
riage that can be imagined, being nothing 
more than a chair covered with red cloth, 
and fixed upon an axle-tree between two 
small wheels. The Ekka is drawn by one 
horse, who has no other harness than a girt, 
to which the shaft of the carriage is fas- 
tened.”— /is, hi. 

1834. “One of those native carriages 
called ekkas was in waiting. This vehicle 
resembles in shape a meat-safe, placed upon 
the axletree of two wheels, but the sides 
are composed of hanging curtains instead 
of wire pannels .” — The Baboo, ii. 4. 

Eed, s. Arab, ’/d A Mahommedan 
holy festival, but in common applica- 
tion in India restricted to two such, 
called there the harl and cliotJ (or 
Great and Little) ^Td. The former is 
the commemoration of Abraham’s 
sacrifice, the victim of which was, 
according to the Mahommedans, Ish- 
mael. This is called among other 
names. Bah'- Id, the ‘‘Bull but 
this is usually corrupted by ignorant 
natives _as well as Europeans into 
BalmSd (Hind, bahra, f. hakri, a 
goat). The other is the ^Id of the 
Bamazdn, viz., the termination of the 
annual fast; the festival called in 
Turkey Bairam, and by old travellers 
sometimes the “ Mahommedan Easter. ” 

c. 1610. “Le temps du ieusne finy on cele- 
bre vne grande feste, et des plus solennelles 
qu’ils ayent, qui s’appelle ydu .!’ — Pyrard 
de la Val, i. 104. 

1673. “The New Moon before the New 
‘S’ear (which commences at the Vernal 
Equinox), is the Moors .Ede, when the 
Governor in no less Pomp than before, goes 
to sacrifice a Earn or He-Goat, in remem- 
brance of that offered for Isaac (by them 
called Isliauh ) ; the like does every one in 
his own House, that is able to purchase 
one, and sprinkle their Blood on the 
sides of their Doors.” — Fryer, 108. (The 
passage is full of errors.) 

Eedgah, s. Arabo-Pers. 'Idgah^ 
“ Place of ’icZ.” A place of assembly 
and prayer on occasion of Musulman 
festivals. It is in India usually a j)lat- 
form of white plastered brickwork, 
enclosed by a low wall on three sides, 
and situated outside of a town or 
village. It is a marked characteristic 
of landscape in TJi^per India. 

1792. “The commanding nature of the 
gn'ound on which the Eed-Gah stands had 
induced Tippoo to construct a redoubt upon 
that eminence .” — LI Cornwallis, Desp. 
from Seringapatam, in Seton-Earr, ii. SO. 


Elephant, s. Bee Supple 

Elephanta, a. n.p. An island in 
Bombay Harbour, the native name of 
which is Gharapuri (or sometimes, it 
would seem, shortly, P?7ri), famous for 
its magnificent excavated temple, con- 
sidered by Burgess to date alter the 
middle of the Sth century. The name 
was given by the Portuguese from the 
life-size figure of an elephant, hewn 
from an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in the lower part 
of the island, not far from the usual 
landing-place. This figure fell down 
many years ago, and was often said to 
have chsapp eared. But it actually lay 
in situ till 1864-5, when (on the sugges- 
tion of the late Mr. W. E. Erere) it 
was removed by Dr. (now Sir) George 
Birdwood to the Yictoria Gardens at 
Bombay, in order to save the relic from 
destruction. The elephant had ori- 
ginally a smaller figure on its back, 
which several of the earlier authorities 
speak of as a young elephant, but 
which Mr, Erskine and Capt. Basil 
Hall regarded as a tiger. The horse 
mentioned by Eryer remained in 1712 ; 
it had disappearkl a^Dparently before 
Niebuhr’s visit in 1764. 

c. 1321. “lu quod duin sic ascendissem, 
in xxviii. dietis me transtuli usque ad 
Tanam . . . haec terra multuni bene est 
situata . . . Haec terra antiquitus fuit 
valde m^na. Nam ipsa fuit terra regis 
Pori, qui cum rege Alexandro praelium 
maximum commisit.” — Friar Odoric, in 
Cathay, &c., App. v. 

We quote this because of its relation to 
the passages following. It seems probable 
that the alleged connexion with Porus 
and Alexander may have grown out of the 
name Pari or Pori. 

1548. “And the Isle of Pory, which is 
that of the Elephant [do Alyfarde), is leased 
to Joao Pirez by arrangements of the said 
Governor (dom Joao de Crastro) for 150 
pardaos.” — 8. Botelho, Tomho, 158. 

1580. “Ab 3 hours of the day we found 
ourselves abreast of a cape called Bombain, 
where is to be seen an ancient Homan 
temiile, hollowed in the living rock. And 
above the said temx>le are many tamarind- 
trees, and below it a living spring, in which 
they have never been able to find bottonn 
The said temple is called Alefante, and is 
adorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multitude of bats ; and here 
they say that Alexander Magnus arrived, 
and for 'memorial thereof caused this temxfie 
to be made, and further than this he ad- 
vanced not.” — Gasjparo Balbi, f. 62r.-63. 

1598. “ There is yet an other Paj^nde, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 

S 2 
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and chiefest Pagode of all the rest, which 
standeth in a little Hand called ; this 
Pagode by the Portingalls is called the 
Pagode of the Elephant. In that Hand 
standeth an high hill, and on the top 
thereof there is a hole, that goeth down 
into the hill, digged and carved out of the 
hard rock or stones as big as a great cloyster 
, . . round about the wals are cut and 
formed, the shapes of EleiDhants, Hions, 
tigers, & a thousand such like wilde and 
cruel beasts . . — Iiinschotetif ch. xliv. 

1610. Diego de Couto devotes a chapter 
of 11 pp. to his detailed account “do muito 
notavel e espantoso Pagode do Elefante.” 
We extract a few i^aragraphs : 

“This notable and above all others 
astonishing Pagod^ of the Elephant stands 
on a small islet, less than half a league in 
compass, which is formed by the river of 
BomlDain, where it is about to discharge 
itself southward into the sea. It is so 
called because of a great Elephant of stone, 
which one sees in entering the river. They 
say that it was made by the orders of a 
heathen king called Banasur, who ruled the 
whole country inland from the Granges . . . 
On the left side of this chapel is a doorway 6 
palms in depth and 5 in width, by which one 
enters a chamber which is nearly square and 
very dark, so that there is nothing to be 
seen there ; and with this ends the.fabric of 
this great pagoda. It has been in many 
parts demolished ; and what the soldiers 
have left is so maltreated that it is grievous 
to see destroyed in such fashion one of the 
Wonders of the World. It is now 50 years 
since I went to see this marvellous Pagoda; 
and as I did not then visit it with such 
curiosity as I should now feel in doing so, 
I failed to remark many particulars which 
exist no longer. But I do remember me to 
have seen a certain Chapel, not to be seen 
now, open on the whole fagade (which was 
more than 40 feet in length), and which 
along the rock formed a plinth the whole 
length of the edifice, fashioned like our altars 
both as to breadth and height ; and on 
this plinth were many remarkable things to 
be seen. ^ Among others I remember to 
have noticed the story of Queen Pasiphae 
and the bull ; also the Angel with naked ’ 
sword thrusting forth from below a tree 
two beautiful figures of a man and a woman, 
who were naked, as the Holy Scripture 
paints for us the appearance of our first 
parents Adam and Eve.” — Couto, Dec. VII. 
liv. iii. cax3. xi. 

1644, . . an islet which they call 

Ilheo do Ellefante ... In the highest part 
of this Islet is an eminence on which there is a 
mast from which a flag is unfurled when there 
are in*ows i^paros) about, as often happens, 
to warn the small unarmed vessels to look 
out. . . . There is on this island a pagoda 
called that of the Elephant, a work of ex- 
traordinary magnitude, being cut out of the 
solid rock,’’ kQ.—Bocai'i'o, 31 IS, 

^ 1673. “ . . . W'e steered by the south 
side of the Bay, xjurposely to touch at Ele- 
phanto, so called from a monstrous Elephant 


cut out of the main Bock, bearing a youno- 
one on its Back ; not far from it the Effigies 
of a Horse stuck up to the Belly in the 
Earth in the Valley ; from thence we clam- 
bered up the highest Mountain on the 
Island, on whose summit was a miraculous 
Piece hewed out of solid Stone : It is sur>- 
ported 'mth 42 Corinthian Pillars,” &c.— 
Fryer, 75 

1690. “ At 3 Leagues distance from 

Bombay is a small Island called Elephanta 
from the Statue of an Elephant cut in 
Stone. . . . Here likewise are the just 
dimensions of a Horse Carved in Stone, so 
lively . . . that many have rather Eancyed 
it, at a distance, a living Animal. . . . But 
that which adds the most Bemarkable Cha- 
racter to this Island, is the fam’d Pagode at 
the top of it ; so much spoke of by the Por- 
tuguese, and at present admir’d by the 
present Queen Dowager, that she cannot 
think any one has seen this part of India, 
who comes not Preighted home with some 
Account of it.” — Ovington, 158-9, 

1712. “The island of Elephanta . . , 
takes its name from an elejohant in stone, 
with another on its back, which stands on a 
small hill, and serves as a sea mark. . . , 
As they advanced towards the pagoda 
through a smooth narrow pass cut in the rock, 
they observed another hewn figure which 
was called Alexander’s horse.” — Prom an 
account written by Captain Pyke, on board 
the Stringer East India-man, and illd. by 
drawings. Bead by A. Dalrymple to the 
Soc, of Antiquaries, 10th Peb. 1780, and 
pubd. in Arohaeologia, vii. 323 seqq. One 
of the plates (xxi.) shows the elephant 
having on its back distinctly a small ele- 
i;)hant, whose proboscis comes down into 
contact with the head of the large one. 

1727. “ A league from thence is another 

larger, called Elephanto, belonging to the 
Portugueze, and serves only to feed some 
Cattle. I believe it took its name from 
an Elephant carved out of a great black 
Stone, about Seven Poot in Height.” — A* 
Ham. i. 240. 

1760. “ Le lendemain, 7 Decembre, des 

quele jour parut, je me transportai au bas 
de la seconde montagne, en face de Boiu- 
baye, dans un coin de I’lsle, oti est I’Ele- 
phant qui a fait donner a G-alipouri 
le nom d’Elephante. L’animal est de 

f randeur naturelle, d’une juerre noire, et 
etachde du sol, et i^aroit porter son petit 
sur son dos.” — Anquetil du Perron, I. 
ccccxxiii. 

1761. “ . . . The work I mention is an 
ai-tificial cave cut out of a solid Kock, and 
decorated with a number of pillars, and 
gigantic statues, some of which discover y® 
work of a skilful artist ; and I am inform’d 
by an acquaintance who is well read in y® 
antient history, and has minutely consi- 
dered ye figures, that it appears to be y® 
work of King Sesostris after his Indian 
Expedition.” — MS. Letter oi James JEtenncJl. 

1764. “ Plusieurs Voyageurs font bien 

mention du vieux tem^fie Payeu sur la 
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petite Isle Elephanta pres cle Bombay, 
mais ils n’eii parlent qii’en passant. J le 
tronvois si cnrieux et si digne de rattentioii 
des Amateurs d^Antiquit^s, que j’y fis trois 
fois le Voyage, et que j’y dessinois tout ce 
que s’y trouve de plus remarquable . . — 

Carsten JH^icbiihr, Voyage^ ii. 25. 

“ . . . Pas loin du Rivage de la Mer, et 
en pleine Campagne, on voit encore un 
Elephant d’une pierre dure et noiratre . . . 
La Statue . . . porte quelque chose sur le 
dos, mais que le terns a rendu entihrement 
meconnoissable . . . Quant au Cheval dont 
Ovington et Hamilton font mention je ne 
I’ai pas vu.” — lb, 33. 

1780. “That which has principally at- 
tracted the attention of travellers is the 
small island of Elephanta, situated in the 
east side of the harbotir of Bombay. . . . 
Near the south end is the figure of an ele- 
j)hant rudely cut in stone, from which the 
island has its name. ... On the back are 
the remains of something that is said to 
have formerly represented a young elephant, 
though no traces of such a resemblance are 
Eow to be found.” — Accomxt, cOc. By Mr, 
WiUiani Hunter, Surgeon in the E. Indies, 
Archaeolorfia, wii. 286. 

1783. In vol. viii. of the Archacdlogia^ 
p. 251, is another account in a letter from 
Hector Macneil, Esq. He mentions “the 
elephant cut out of stone,” but not the 
small elephant, nor the horse. 

1795. Borne Account of the Caves in the 
Island of Elephanta. By J, Coldingham, 
(No date of paper.) In As, Me- 
searches, iv. 409 seqq, 

1813. Account of the Ca'i c Temple of Ele- 
phanta .... by Wm. Ershine, Trans. 
Bombay Lit. Soc,, i. 198, seqc/. Mi\ Erskine 
says in regard to the figure on the back of 
the large elephaftt : “ The remains of its 
paws, and also the junction of its belly with 
the larger animal, were perfectly distinct ; 
and the appearance it offered is represented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (PL II- who from its appearance 
conjectured that it must have been a tiger 
rather than an elephant ; an idea in which 
I feel disiDosed to agree.” — Ib. 208. 

b. s. A name given, originally by the 
Portuguese, to violent storms occurring 
at the termination, though some tra- 
vellers describe it as at the setting in, 
of the Monsoon. 

1534. “ The Damani, that is to say a vio- 
lent storm arose ; the kind of storm is known 
under the name of the Elephant ; it blows 
from the west .” — Sidi AU, p. 75. 

c. 161G. “The 20th day (August), the 
night jpast fell a storme of raine called the 
Oliphant, vsuall at going out of theraines.” 
— Btr T. jRocin Purckas, i. 549. 

1659. “The boldest among us became dis- 
mayed ; and the more when the whole cul- 


It i.s not ejtsyto understand tlie ‘bearing of 
the drawing in question. 


minated in such a terrific storm that we were 
compelled to believe it must be that yearly 
raging tempest which is called the Elephant. 
TMs storm, annually, in September and 
October, makes itself heard in a frightful 
manner, in the Sea of Bengal.” — Walter 
Schulze, 67. 

c. 166.5. “ II y fait si mauvais pour le 

Vaisseaux au commencement de ce mois 
a cause d’un Vent d’Orient qui y souffle en 
ce tems-la avec violence, et qui est ton jours 
accompagne de gros images qu’on apx^elle 
Elephans, parce-qu’ils en ont la figure . . .” 
— Thevenot, v. 38. 

1673. “ Not to deviate any longer, we are 
now winding about the South-West of 
Ceilon ; where we have the Tail of the 
Elephant full in our mouth ; a constellation 
by the Portugals called Raho del Elephanto, 
known for the breaking up of the Munsoons, 
which is the last Elory this season makes.” 
— Fryer, 48. 

1756. “9th (October). We had what they 
here an Elephanta, which is an exces- 
sive hard gale, with very severe thunder, 
lightning and rain, but it was of short con- 
tinuance. In about 4 hom's there fell . . . 

2 (inches).” — Ives, 42. 

c. 1760. ‘ * The setting in of the rains is 

commonly ushered in by a violent thunder- 
storm, generally called the Elephanta.” — ■ 
Grrose, i. 33. 

Elephant-Creeper, s. Argyreia 
speewsa, Sweet. (N. 0. Convolviclaceae), 
The leaves are used in native medicine 
as poultices, &c. 

Elk, s. The name given by sports- 
men in S. India, with singular impro- 
priety, to the great stag itiisa Aristotelis, 
the sdmbar and hdraslngd of Upper 
India. 

Ell'ora (though very commonly 
called EUora), n.p. Properly Elurd, 
otherwise VeritM, a village in the 
Nizam’s territory, 7 m.^ from £)au- 
latabad, which gives its name to 
the famous and wonderful rock- caves 
and tem^oles in its vicinity, excavated 
in the crescent-shaped scarp of a 
plateau, about 1|- m. in length. 
These -works are JBuddhist (ranging 
from A.D. 450 to 700), Brahminical (c. 
650 to 700), and Jain (c. 800-1000). 

c. 1665. “ On m’avoit fait a Sourat 

grande estime des Pagodes d’Elora . . . 
(and after describing them) . . . Quoiqu’il 
en soit, si I’on considere cette qiiantite de 
Temples spacieux, remplis de jpilastres et 
de colonnes, et tant de miUiyrs de figures, 
et le tout taille dans le roc vif, on pent dire 
avec verite que ces ouvrages surpassent la 
force liumaine ; et qu’aii moins^ les gens du 
sifecle dans lequel ils ont faits, n’dtoient 
X>as tout-a-fait barhares. ” — Thevenot,^. p.222* 
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1684. ‘ ‘ Miihammad Shall Malik J ilna, son 
of Tuglililc, selected the fort of Deogir as a 
central point whereat to establish the seat of 
government, and gave it the name of Dan- 
latjCb^d. He removed the inhabitants of 
Dehli thither. . . . Ellora is only a short 
distance from this place. At some very 
remote period a race of men, as if by magic, 
excavated caves high np among the defiles 
of the mountains. These rooms extended 
over a breadth of one Jcos. Carvings of 
various designs and of correct execution 
adorned all the walls and ceilings ; but the 
outside of the mountain is perfectly level, 
and there is no sign of any dwelling. Erom 
the^ long period of time these Pagans re- 
mained masters of this territory, it is 
reasonable to conclude, although historians 
differ, that to them is to be attributed the 
construction of these ifiaces.” — Sdlcl Mnsta- 
^idd Khiin^ Ma-dsir-i-'^Ahimrflrl. in IRlioL vii. 
189-190. 

1760. ‘‘Je descendis ensuite par un 
sentier fraye dans le roc, et aprfes m’^tre 
muni de deux Brahmes que Ton me donna 
pour fort instruits je commencai la visite de 
ce que j’axipelle les Pagodes d’Eloura.” — 
Anqnetil du Perron, I. ccxxxiii. 

1794. ^^Description of the Caves ... on 
the Mountain, about a Mile to the Eastward 
of the town of Ellora, or as called on the 
spot, Verrool.'' (By Sir C. "W. Malet.) In 
As. Bcsearches, vi. 38 seqq, 

1803. “ Hindoo Excavations in the Moun- 
tain of Ellora . . . in Twenty -four Vieios, 

, . . Engraved from the Draivings of James 
\Yales, by and under the direction of Thomas 
■Daniell.” 

Eln, n.p. , or in older form Helu, is 
believed to be a transformation of jS7- 
hala (see Ceylon), and is applied especi- 
ally to the language of the old Sing- 
halese Poetry. 

Emblic Myrobalans. See under 

Myrobalans. 

English-bazar, n.p. This is a cor- 
ruption of the name {Angrezabad^ 

\ English-town ’) given by the natives 
in the 17th century to the purlieus of 
the factory at Malda in Bengal. Now 
the Zillah Station of Malda district. 

1683. “I departed fron> Cassumbazar 
%\nth designe (God willing) to visit ye factory 
at Engiesavad.”--.ffcd£/c^, May 6. 

1878. ** These ruins (Gaur) are situated 
about 8 miles to the south of Angrdzdbdld 
(English Bazar), the civil station of the 
district of IMiUdah ». . . — Ravervsha^ds 
Caur, p. 1. 

Eurasian, s. A modem name 
for persons of mixt European and 
Indian blood, devised as being more 
euphemistic than half-caste and more 
precise than East-Indian. 


1880. “The_ shovel-hats are surprised 
that the Eurasian does not become a mis- 
sionary or a schoolmaster, or a policeman 
or something of that sort. The native 
papers say, ‘ Deport him the white prints- 
say, ‘Make him a soldier and thQ Eura- 
.Sian himself says, ‘ Make me a Commis- 
sioner, give me a pension.’ A Baba. 
123. ’ 

Europe, adj. Commonly used in 
India for “European,” in contradis- 
tinction to ‘ ‘ country ” (q.v) as qualify- 
ing goods, viz., those imported from 
Europe. The i^hrase is probably obso- 
lescent. 

“Europe shop” is a shop where 
European goods of sorts are sold at- 
an upcountry station. The first 
quotation applies the word to a man. 

1673. “The Enemies, by the help of an 
Europe Engineer, had sprung a Mine to 
blow up the Castle.” — Fryer, 87. 

1711. “ On the arrival of a Europe ship, 

the Sea-Gate is always throng’d with 
People.” — LocTcyer, 27. 

c. 1817. “Now the Europe shop into 
which Mrs. Browiae and Mary went was a- 
very large one, and full of all sorts of 
things. One side was set out with Europe 
caps and bonnets, ribbons, feathers, sashes, 
and what not.” — Mrs. SherwooPs Stories, 
ed. 1873, 23. 

1866. Smart. All, Mr. Cholmon- 

deley, I was called the Europe Angel.” — 
The Dawk Bungalow, p. 219. 

Eysbam, Ebsbam, s. Ai\ aJishSm, 
pi. of hashm, a train or retinue.* One 
of tbe mibtary teebnitjabties affected 
by Tippoo ; and according to Kbk- 
j)atrick {Tippoo’ s Letters, App. p. cii.) 
appbed to garrison troops. Miles ex- 
plains it as “Irregular inf antry with 
swords and matchlocks ” (See his tr. 
of H. of Hydur JSfaik, p. 398, and tr. of 
H. of TipH Bultdn, p. 61). 


E. 

Eactor, s. Originally a commercial 
agent ; the executive head of a factory- 
Tnisome 40 years ago the Factorsioi:m.Qdi 
the third of the four classes into which 
the covenanted civil servants of the 
Company were theoretically divided, 
viz.. Senior Merchants, Junior Mer- 
chants, Eactors, andWriters. Butthese 
terms had long ceased to have any re- 
lation to the occupation of those offi- 
cials, and even to have any application 
at all except in the nominal lists of the 
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service. The titles, hoTrevor, contiiiiie 
^through vis intrtiae of administration 
in such matters) in the classified lists 
of the Civil Service for years after the 
abolition of the last vestige of the Com- 
pany’s trading character, and it is not 
till the publication of the E. I. Eegister 
for the first half of 1842 that they dis- 
appear from that official publication. 
In this the vrhole body appears mth- 
out any classification ; and in that for 
the second half of 1842 they are dmded 
into six classes, first class, second 
class, &c., an arrangement which, with 
the omission of the 6th class, still con- 
tinues.^ 

Possibly the expressions Factor, 
Factory, may have been adopted from 
the Portuguese Feitor, Feitoria. The 
formal authority for the classification 
of the civilians is quoted under 1675. 

1501. “With which answer night came 
on, and there came aboai'd the Cai^tain 
Mor that Christian of Oalecut sent by the 
Factor {feitor) to say that Cojehequi assured 
him, and he knew it to be the case, that the 
King of Calecut was arming a great fleet.” 
— Correa, i. 250. 

1582. “The Factor and the Catuall 
having seen these parcels began to laugh 
thereat.” — Castaheda, transl. by N. L., 
f. 40 h. 

1600. “Caxjt. Middleton, John Havard, 
and Prancis Barne, elected the three ijrin- 
cipal Factors. John Havard, being pre- 
sent, willingly accepted.” — Saimsbiiri/, 
i. 111. 

c. 1610. ‘ ‘ Les Portugais de Malaca ont 

des commis et facteurs par toutes ces Isles 
pour le trafic.” — Pyrard de la Val, ii. 106. 

1653. “Feitor est vn terme Poi*tugais 
signifiant vn Consul aux Indes.” ~ Dc la 
JBouUaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1057, i). 538. 

1666. “The Viceroy came to Cochin, 
and there received the news that Antonio 
de Sa, Factor {Fator) of Coulam, with all 
his officers, had been slain by the Moors.” — 
Faria y Sousa, i. 35. 

1675-6. “For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, we direct that, after they have 
served the first five yeares, they shall have 
£10 per annum, for the last two yeares ; and 
having served these two yeares, to be enter- 
tayned one year longer, as Writers, and 
have Writers’ sallary: and having served 
that yeare,^ to enter into y« degree of 
Factor, which otherwise would have been 
ten yeares. And knowing that a distinc- 
tion of titles is, in many resi^ects necessary, 
we do order that when the Ai^prentices have 
servedtheirtimes, theybestiled Writers; and 
when the Writers have served their times, 
they be stiled Factors, and Factors having 
served their times to be stiled Merchants ; 
and Merchants having served their times to 
be stiled Senior Merchants.^^ — Ext. of Court’s 


Letter in Bruce's Annals of the E. I. Co., 
ii. 374-5. 

1689, “These are the chief Places of 
Note and Trade where their Pre'^idents and 
Agents reside, for the support of whom, 
with their Writers and Factors, large Pri- 
vileges and Salaries aieallowed.” — Oiinuton, 
386. 

(The same writer tells us that Factors got 
£40 a year; junior Factors, £15; Writers, 
£7. Peons got 4 ruxjees a month. P.302.) 

1711. Lockyer gives the salaries at Ma- 
dras as follows : 

“The Governor, £200 and £100 gratuity ; 
6 Councillors, of whom the chief {2nd ?) had 
£100, 3d. £70, 4th. £50, the others £40, which 
was the salary of G Senior Merchants. 2 
Junior Merchants, £30 per annum ; 5 Fac- 
tors, £15; 10 Writers £5 ; 2 Ministers, £100 ; 
1 Surgeon, £36. 

.w -i- -I* # *1* ijr 

“Attorney-General has 50 Pagodas per 
Annum gi'atuity. 

“Scavenger (!) 100 do. 

■sp -r V ip 

(p. 14.) 

c. 1748. ‘ ‘ He was apx>ointed to be a Writer 
in the Company’s Civil Service, becoming 
. . . after tne first five (years) a factor.” — 
Orrnc, Frayments, viii. 

1781. “ Why we should have a Council 
and Senior and J unior Merchants, factors 
and winters, to load one ship in the year (at 
Penang), and to collect a very small revenue, 
ax^pears to me perfectly in comi3reheiisible. ” 
— Corresp. of Ld, Cornicallis, i. 390. 

1786. In a notification of Aug. 10th, the 
subsistence of civil servants out of emx^loy 
is fixed thus : 

A Senior jSlerchant — £400 sterling iier ann. 
A Junior Mei'ch ant — £300 ,, ,, 

Factors and Writers — £200 „ ,, 

In Seton-Kurr, i. 131. 

Pactory, S. A trading establish- 
ment at a foreign or mart (see 

preceding). 

1500. “ And then he sent ashore the 

Factor Ayies Correa with the ship's car- 
pentem . . . and sent to ask the King for 
timber ... all Avhich the King sent in 
great sufficiency, and he sent orders also for 
him to have many carpenters and labourers 
to assist in making the houses ; and they 
brought much xdank and wood, and palm- 
trees which they cut down at the Point, so 
that they made a great Camioo,’^ in which 
they made houses for the Captain Mdr, and 
for each of the Cai>tains, and houses for 
the i^eople, and they made also a separate 
larger house for the factory (feitoria).” — 
Correa, i. 168. 

1582. “ . . . he sent a Nayre ... to 

the intent hee might remaine in the Fac- 
torye .” — Castaneda (by N. L.), ff. 54 b. 


" This iivse of cainpo is more like the sense of 
compound (q.v.) than in anv instanee that 3Ye hail 
ound when completing that article. 
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1606. “ In which time the Povtingall and 
Tj^doryan Slaves had sacked the towne, 
setting fire on the factory.”— If 
Voyage, G-. (4). 

1615. “The King of Acheen desiring 
that the Hector should leave a merchant in 
his country ... it has been thought fit to 
settle a factory at Acheen, and leave J uxon 
and Nicolls in charge of it.” — Sainshury, 
i. 415. 


Bengal Side. 

Balasore, 0. (and Je- Malda, O. 

lasore ?) Berhampore, M. 

Calcutta (Ft. Wil- Patna, C. 
liam and Chutta- Lucknow, C. 
nuttee, C.) Agra, C. 

Hoogly, 0. Lahore, M. 

Coss^bazar, C. Dacca, C. 
Kajmahal, C. Chittagong ? 

Indo-Chinese Countries. 


1809. “ The factory-house (at Cuddalore) 
is a chaste piece of architecture, built by 
my relative Diamond Pitt, when this was 
the chief station of the British on the 
Coromandel Coast. ” — Bd. Valentia. i. 372. 

TVe add a list of the Factories esta- 
blished by the E. I. Company, as com- 
plete as we have been able to compile. 
We have used ‘Milburn, Sainsbury, 
the “ Charters of the E. I. Company f 
and Robert Burton, The English 
Acquisitions in Guinea and East India, 
1728,” which contains_(p. 184) along 
list of English Factories. It has not 
been possible to submit our list as yet 
to proper criticism. The letters attached 
indicate the authorities, viz., M. Mil- 
burn, S. Sainsbuiy, 0. Charters, B. 
Burton. 


In Arabia, the Gulf, and Persia. 


Judda, B. 
Mocha, M. 
Aden, M, 
Shahr, B. 
Durga (?), B. 
Dofar, B. 
Maculla, B. 


!Muscat, B. 
Kishm, B. 
Bushire, M. 
Gombroon, C. 
Bussorah, M. 
Shiraz, C 
Ispahan, C. 


Pegu, M. 

Tennasserim [Trina- 
core, B.) 

Quedah, M. 

Johore, M. 

Pahang, M. 

Patani, S. 


Ligore, M. 

Siam, M., S. (Judea, 
i.e. Yuthia). 
Camboja, M. 

Cochin China, M. 
Tonquin, C. 


In China. 


Macao, M., S. 
Amoy, M. 
Hoksieu [i.e. 
chow), M. 


Tywan (in Formosa), 

M. 

Fu- Chusan,M.(andNii]g- 
po?). 


In Japan. — Firando, M. 
Archipelago. 

In Sumatra. 

Acheen, M. Indrapore, C. 

Passaman, M. Tryamong, 0. 

Ticoo, M. (qu. same (B. has also, in Suma- 
as Ayer Dickets, tra, Ayer Borma, 
B. ?) Eppon, and Ba- 

Sillebar, M. mola, which we 

Bencoolen, G. cannot identify.) 

Jambi, M., S. Indraghiri, S. 


Bantam, C. 
Japara, M., S. 


In Java. 

3 acatra (since Bata- 
via), M. 


In Borneo. 

Banjarmasin, M. Brunei, M. 
Succadana, M. 


In Sind . — Tatta (’). 


In TFcstcim India. 

Cutch, M. Barcelore, M. 

Cambay, M. Mangalore, M. 

Brodera(Baroda), M. Cananore, M. 
Broach, C, Dhurmapatam, M. 

Alimedabad, C. Tellecherry, C. 
Surat and Swally, 0. Calicut, C. 
Bombay, C. Cranganore, M. 

Kaybag (?), M. Cochin, M. 

Kajapore, M. Porca, M. 

Carwar, C. Camoplv, ISI. 

Batikala, ^1. Quilon, M. 

Hon ore, M. Anjengo, C. 


Eastern and Coromandel Coast. 


Tuticorin, M. 
Callimere, B. 

Porto Xovo, C. 
Cuddalore (Ft. St. 
David), C. (qy. 
badras ?) 


Masulipatam, C., S 
Madapollam, C, 
Verasheron (?), M. 
Ingeram (?), M. 
Vizai^apatam, C. 
Bimlipatam, M. 


FortSt. George, C.il. Ganjam, il. 
lulicat, il. ^ ^Maiiickpatam, B. 
1 ettipoli, C., S. Arzai^ore (?}, B. 


In Celebes, cbc. 


Macassar, M., S. 
Banda, M. 
Lantar, S. 

Neira. S. 
Bosiiigyn, S. 
Selamaii, S. 
Amboyna, M. 


Pulo Boon (?), M., S. 
Puloway, S. 

Pulo Condore, M. 
Magindanao, M. 
Macbian (3), S. 
Moluccas, S. 


Camballo (in Ceram), Hitto, Larica (or 
Luricca), and Looho, or Lugho, are men- 
tioned in S. (iii. 303) as sub-factories of 
Amboyna. 


Faghfur, n.p. See Supplement. 

Failsoof, s. 'Ar. H. failsuf, from 
(peXoaotpos. But its pox3ular sense is a 
‘ crafty schemer,’ an ‘ artful dodger.’ 
Filosofo, in Manilla, is applied to a 
native who has been at college, and 
returns to his birthplace in the pro- 
vinces, with all the importance of his 
acquisitions, and the affectation of 
European habits {Blmnentritt, Vocabu- 
lar.). 
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jFakeer, s. Hind, from Arab. 

(‘ poor’). Properly an indigent person, 
but specially applied to a I^Iahommedan 
religious mendicant, and then, loosely 
and inaccurately, to Hindu devotees 
and naked ascetics. And this last is 
the most ordinary Anglo-Indian use. 

1604. ‘ ‘ Fokers are men of good life, which 
are only given to i^eace. Leo calls them 
Heimites ; others call them Talbies and 
Saints.” — Collection of things of 

Barharie, in Purchas^ ii. 857. 

1633. “Also they are called Fackeeres, 
which are religious names.” — W, Bruton, 
in Hak. v. 56. 

1653. “ Fakir signifie pauure en Turq et 

Persan, mais en Indien signifie .... 
vne espece de Religieux Indou, qui foullent 
le monde aux pieds, et ne s’habilient que de 
haillons qu’ils ramassent dans les rues.” — 
Be la BouUaye le Couz, ed. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660. “I have often met in the Field, 
especially upon the Lands of the Rajas, 
whole squadrons of these Faquires, alto- 
gether naked, dreadful to behold. Some 
held their Arms lifted up . . . ; others had 
their terrible Hair hanging about them. . .; 
some had a kind of Hercules'^ a Club ; others 
had dry and stiff Tiger-skins over their 
Shoulders. . .” — Bernier, E. T. id. 102. 

1856. 

There stalks a row of Hindoo devotees. 

Bedaubed with ashes, their foul matted 
hair 

Down to their heels : their blear eyes 
fiercely scowl 

Beneath their painted brows. On this 
side struts 

A Mussulman Fakeer, who tells his beads, 

By way of iirayer, but cursing all the 
while 

The heathen.” — The Banyan Tree. 

1673. “Fakiers or Holy Men, abstracted 
from the World, and resigned to G-od.” — 
Fryer, 95. 

1690. “They are called Faquirs by the 
Natives, but Ashmen commonly by us, be- 
cause of the abundance of Ashes with 
which they powder their Heads.” — Oving- 
ton, 350. 

1727. “Being now settled in Peace, he 
invited his holy Brethren the Fakir es, 
who are very numerous in India, to come 
to Agra and receive a new Suit of Clothes.” 
— A. Bam. i. 175. 

1770. “Singular expedients have been 
tried by men jealous of superiority to share 
with_ the Bramins the veneration of the 
multitude ; this has given rise to a race of 
monks kno\vn in India by the name of 
Fakirs.” — Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 49. 

1774. “ The character of a fakir is held 
in great estimation in this country.” — 
Bogle, in Markhani’s Tibet, 23. 

1878. “Les mains abandonnees sur les 
genoux, dans une imniobilite de fakir.” — 
Alph, JDaudet, Le Babah, ch. vi. 


Falaun, s. Ar. falCtn, falan, and. 
H. faldua, ‘such an one,’ ‘a certain 
person.’ In Elphinstone’s Life we see 
that this was the term by which he 
and his friend Strachey used to indi- 
cate their master in early days, and a 
man whom they much respected. Sir 
Barry Close. And gradually, by a 
process of Hobson- Jobson, this was 
turned into Forlorn. 

1803. “ The General (A. Wellesley) is an 
excellent man to have a peace to make. . . 
I had a long talk with him about such a 
one ; he said he was a very sensible man.” 
— Op. cit. i. 81. 

1824. “ This is the old ghaut dowm which 
we were so glad to retreatwith old Forlorn.” 
— ^li. 164. See also i. 56, 108, 345, &c. 

Fanam, s. The denomination of a 
small coin long in use in S. India, 
Malayal. and Tamil f>(i7jLam ( “ m oney ” ) , 
from Sansk. pa^ia. There is also a 
Dekhani form of the word, falam. In 
Telugu it is called nlka. The form 
fanam was probably of Arabic origin, 
as we find it long prior to the Portu- 
guese x'>®riod. The fanam was an- 
ciently a gold coin, but latterly of 
silver, or sometimes of base gold. It 
bore various local values, but accord- 
ing to the old Madras monetarj'^ 
system, prevailing till 1818, 42/anams 
went to one star pagoda, and a Madras 
fanam was therefore worth about Id. 
(see Prinseifs Useful Tables, by E. 
Thomas, p. IS). 

Fanams are still met vdth on the 
west coast, and as late as 1862 were 
received at the treasuries of Malabai' 
and Calicut. As the coins were very 
small they used to be counted by means 
of a board or dish, having a large 
number of holes or pits. On this a 
XDile of fanams was shaken, and then 
swept off, leaving the holes filled. 
About the time named Es. 5,000 worth 
of gold fanams were sold off at those 
treasuries. 

c. 1344. “ A hundred fau^m are equal 

to 6 golden dinars'^ (in Ceylon ). — Ibn Batata, 
iv. 174. 

c. 1348. “And these latter (Malabar 
Christians) are the Masters of the public 
steelyard, from which I derived, as a XDer- 
quisite of my office as Pope’s Legate, every 
month a hundred gold fan, and a thousand 
when I left .” — John Marignolli, in Cathay, 
343. 

1442. “ In this country they have three 

kinds of money, made of gold mixed with 
alloy . . . the third, called fanom, is equi- 
valent in value to the tenth part of the last 
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mentioned coin” {partdbj vid. pardao). — 
Ahdurnizzal\ in India in tha XVth Gent. 

p. 26. 


149S- “Pifty fanoeens, which are equal 
to 3 cruzados .” — Roteiro de V. da Gama. 

107. 

1505. “ Quivi spendeno ducati d’auro 

veneziani e m(^nete di auro et argento e me- 
talle. chiamano vna moneta de argento 
fanone. XX vaglioiio vn ducato. Tara e 
vn altra moneta de metale. XV vagliono 
vn Fanone.”— Italian Version of Lcttei'from 
Font Manuel of Portugal (Reprint by A. 
Burnell, 1881), p. 12. 

1510, also coins a silver money 

called tarCf and others of gold, 20 of which 
go to a pardao, and are called fanom. And 
of these small coins of silver, there go six- 
teen to a fanom.” — Varthema, Hak. Soc. 
130. 

1510. “Eight fine rubies of the weight 
of one fan^o . . . are worth fanoes 10.” — 
Barhosa {Lisbon ed.), 384. 

1553. “In the ceremony of dubbing a 
^ight he is to go with all his kinsfolk and 
in. j^om^) and festal procession, to 
liciuse of the King . . . and make him 
an offering of GO of those pieces of gold 
which they call Fanoes, each of which may 
be worth 20 reis of our money .” — Fe Barros, 
X>ec. I. liv. ix. cap. hi. 

1582. _ In the English transl. of * Cas- 
taneda IS a passage identical with the pre- 
cedmg, in which the word is w^ritten 
“Fannon.”— fol. 36, h. 

,, “In this city of Xegaiiatan afore- 
^id are current certain coins called fanno . . . 

They are of base gold, and are worth in 
our money 10 soldi each, and 17 are equal 
to azecchin of Venetian gold. ‘^—Gasp. Balbi, 

I. o4 f. 


1610. “Ils nous donnent tous le jours 
achacun un Panan, qui est vne pibce d’or 
monnoye du Roy qui vaut environ quatre 
sols et demy.’ — de la Val, i. 250. 

1<52. “N.B. 36 Fanams to a Pagoda, is 
the exchange, by which all the servants 
beionging to the Company receive their 
salimies. But in the Bazar the general 
exchange in Trade is 40 to 42.”— 2". Brooks 

p. 8. ’ 


li So. \ ou are desired to lay a silve- 
lanam, a jnece worth three pence, upon th< 
ground. This, wdiich is the smallest of al 
coins, the elephant feels about till he finds ’ 
—Caracciolh, Life of Clive, i. 288. 

^ ^ given the boat 
men is one gold fanam for every day the^ 
do not w'ork, and t^vo gold fanams for ever 
clay they do.”-Erom Sir A. Wellesley, u 
Life of Munro, i. 342. " ' 


raa-palm, s. The usual appUc 
taon of this name is to the Bornssus f 
bdhMmis, L. (see Brab and Palmvrj 
“W’hich IS no doubt the type on whi 
our lakes’ fans have been forme 
l>ut It IS also sometimes applied to t 


Talipot (q.v.) ; and it is exceptionally 
(and ^rely erroneously) applied bv 
(«/■. i?. G. S., XXXV. 232) to 
the Traveller’s Tree,” f.e., the Mada- 
gascar Itavenala {Urania sped osa). 


Farash, Ferash, Frash, s. Ar. 

^ menial servant 
whose proper business is to spread 
carpets, pitch tents, &c., and in fact, in 
a house, to do housemaid’s work ; em- 
jiloyed also in Persia to administer the 
bastinado. The word was in more com- 
mon use in India two centuries ago than 
now. 

c. 1300. “Sa grande richesce apparut en 
un paveillon que li roys d’Ermenie envoia 
an roy de France, qui valoit bien cinq cens 
livr^ j et li manda li roy de Hermenie que 
uns ferrais an Soudanc dou Coyne li avoit 
donnei. Ferrais est cil qui tient les pa- 
veillons au Soudanc et qui li nettoie ses 
mesons.’ Jehan, Seigneur de Jomville, ed. 
De Wailly, p. 78. 

c. 1513. “ And the gentlemen rode . . . 

upon horses from the king’s stables, attended 
by his servants whom they call farazes, who 
groom and feed them. ”—Cb?Tea, Lendas, II. 
1. 364. 


(Here it seems to be used for syce (o v ) 
or groom.) w •/ 

c. 1590. “Besides, there are employed 1000 
Farrashes, natives of Ir^n, Tunto, and 
Hindoston.”— i. 47. 


1648. “The Frassy for the Tents.”— 
Van Twist, 86. 


wiiere live the Frasses or 
Porters also.” — Fryer, 67. 

1824. “Call the ferashes . . . and let 
them beat the ro^es on the soles of their 
feet till they produce the fifty ducats.” — 
Raoji Baba (ed. 1835), 40. 


Fedea, Fuddsa, s. A denomina- 
tion of money formerly current in 
Bombay and the adjoining coast; 
Mahr. (qn. Ax.fidya, ransom.^). 

It constantly occurs in the account 
statements of the 16th century, e.g. of 
Ximez (155-4) as a money of account, 
of which 4 went to the silver tanga, 
20 to the pardao. In Milburn (1813) 
it is a pice or copper coin, of which 50 
were = to a ruiiee. 


Ferazee, s. Properly Ar. farCmi, 
from farwi% (pi. of fav^ ‘ the divine 
ordinances.’ A name applied to a 
body of Mahommedan Puritans in 
Bengal, kindred to the Wahabis of 
Arabia. They^ represent a reaction 
and protest against the corrupt condi- 
“^n and pagan practices into which 
Mahommedanism in Eastern India had 
fallen, analogous to the former decay of 
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native Cliristianity in tlie south, (see 
Malabar Rites). This reaction -^as 
begun by HajjiSharlyatullah, a native 
o£ the village of Daulatptir, in the dis- 
trict of Faridpur, who was killed in 
an agrarian riot in 1831. His son 
Dudu Miyan succeeded him as head of 
the sect. Since his death, some 20 
years ago, the inhuence of the body 
is said to have diminished, but it had 
spread very largely through Lower 
Bengal. 

The Farrdzl wraps his dhoti (q;*v.) 
round his loins, without crossing it 
between his legs, a practice which he 
regards as heathenish ; as a Bedouin 
would. 

Fetish, s. A natural object, or 
animal, made an object of worship. 
From Port. feticOy feitigo, or fetisso (old 
Span, fecliizo)^ apparently from fac- 
signifying first * artificial,’ and j 
then ‘unnatural,’ ‘wrought by charms,’ 
&G. The word is not Anglo-Indian ; but | 
it was at an early date applied by the Por- i 
tuguese to the magical figures, &c.,used 
by natives in Africa and India, and has 
thence been adopted into French and 
English. The word has of late years 
acquired a special and technical mean- 
ing, chiefly through the writings of 
Comte. 

Raynouard (Lex. Roman.) has facliii- 
rier, facJiilador for a sorcerer, winch 
he places under fat, i.e., fatum, and 
cites old Catalan fadador, old Sp. 
hadador, and then Port. feUiceiro, &c. 
But he has mixed up the derivatives 
of two different words, fatam and /ac- 
titim. Prof. Max Miiller quotes, 
from Muratori, a work of 1311 which 
has; “ incantationes, sacrilegia, augu- 
lia, vel malefica, quae facturae sen 
praestigia vulgariter appellantur . ” And 
Raynouard himself has in a French 
passage of 1446 — “ par leurs sorceries 
et faictureries.^^ 

1487. “E^ assi Ihe (a el Rey de Beni) 

mandou muitos e santos coiiselhos pera 
tomar ft Fe deNosso Senhor . . . mandan- 
dqlhe mnito estranhar suas idolotrias e 
feiticarias, que em suas terras os negros 
tinhao e usao.” — Garcia Resende, Chron. of 
Rom Jodo II., ch. Ixv. 

^ c. 1539. “ E que por duas vezes o 

tinhao tetado co arroydo feyti^o, sd a fim 
de elle sayr fora, e o matarem na briga ...” 
— Pinto, ch. xxxiv’. 

1552.^ “They have many and various 
idolatries, and deal much in charms (feiti- 
coes) and divinations.” — Castanheda, ii. 51. 


1553. “ And as all the nation of this 

Ethiopia is much given to sorceries (fei- 
ticos) in which stands all their trust and 
faith . . . and to satisfy himself the more 
surely of the truth about his son, the king 
ordered a feitieo which was used among 
them (in Congo). This feitieo being tied 
in a cloth was sent by a slave to one of his 
women, of whom he had a susi)icion.” — 
JBai'ros, I. lii. 10. 

1600. “ If they find any Fettisos in the 

way as they goe (which are their idolatrous 
gods) they give them some of their fruit.” — 
In Purchas, ii. 940, see also 961. 

1606. “They all determined to slay the 
Archbishop . . . they resolved to do it by 
another kind of death, which they hold to 
be not less certain than by the sword or 
other violence, and that is by sorceries 
(feyticos), making these for the places by 
which^he had to pass.” — Gouvea, f. 47. 

1613. “As feiticeiras usao muyto de 
ray’zes de ervas plantas e arv'ores e animaes 
pera feiticos e transfiguracoes . . . — 

Uodinho dcEredia, f. 3S. 

1673. “ We saw several the Holy Ofiice 

had branded with the names of Fetisceroes 
or Charmers, or in English Wizards.” — 
Frper, 155. 

1690. “They (the Africans) travel no- 
wkere without their Fateish about them.” 
— Ocinpton, 67. 

1878. “The word fetishism was never 
used before the year 1700. In that year 
appeared an anonymous book called Da 
Cnlte des Dieux Fetiches, on ParalUle de 
VAncienne Relmion de VFf/f/pte^ uvcg la 
Rel. actiicUe de la Fii/ritic.'^^ It is known 
that this book was written by . . . the 
well known President de Brosses , . . 
Why did the Portuguese navigators . . . 
recognise at once what they saw among the 
Negroes of the G-old Coast as feiticos ? 
The answer is clear. Because they them- 
selves were i)erfectly familiar with a feitieo, 
an amulet or talisman.” — ]\Iaa: Muller, Hil~ 
hert Lectures, 56-57. 

Firefly, s. Called in South Indian 
vernaculars by names signifying the 
‘ Lightning Insect.’ ^ 

A emdous question has been dis- 
cussed among entomologists, &c,, of 
late years, viz., as to the truth of 
the alleged rhythmical or symchronoiis 
flashing of fireflies when visible in 
great numbers. Both the present 
writers can testify to the fact of a dis- 
tinct effect of this kind. One of them 
can never forget an instance in which 
he witnessed it, twenty years or more 
before he was aware that any one 
had published, or questioned, the 
fact. It was in descending the Chandor 
Ghat, in Nasik District of the Bombay 
Presidency, in the end of May or begin- 
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ning of June, 1843, during a fine 
nigEt preceding the rains. There was 
a large amphitheatre of forest-covered 
hills, and every leaf of every tree 
seemed to hear a firefly. They flashed 
and intermitted thoughout the whole 
area in apparent rhythm and sympathy. 
It is, we suppose, possible that this may 
have been a deceptive impression, 
though it is difficult to see how it should 
originate. The suggestions made at the 
meetings of the Entomological Society 
are utterly unsatisfactory to those 
who have observed this phenomenon. 
In fact it may be said that those 
suggested explanations only assume 
that the soi-disant observers did not 
observe what they alleged. We quote 
several independent testimonies to the 
Xohenomenon. 


ir>79. “Among these trees, night by 
night, did show themselues an infinite 
iSwarme of fierie seeming woimes flying in 
the aire, whose Jjodies (no bigger than an 
ordinarie flie) did make a shew, and giue 
such light as euery twigge on euery tree had 
beene a lighted candle, or as if that place 
had beene the starry siiheare.” — Lmke's 
Voycifje, by F. Fietckcr, Hak. Soc., 149. 

.. 1764 . 

“ Ere fireflies trimmed their vital lamps, 
and ere 

Dun Evening trod on rapid Twilight’s 
heel, 

His knell was rung.”— Bk. I. 

1824. 

fii'de the upper skies, 
Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 
Defore, behind us, and above, 

Ihe fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 
Ketreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
Ine darkness of the copse exploring.” 

Rcher, ed. 1844, i. 258. 

1865. “ The bushes literally swarm with 

V ’ which flash out their intermittent 
light almost contemporaneously ; the effect 
being that -for an instant the exact outline 
or all the bushes stands jirominently for- 
ward, as if lit up with electric sparks, and 
next moment all is jetty dark— darker from 
l^e momentary illumination that preceded 
lliese Hashes succeed one another every 3 
or 4 seconds for about 10 minutes, when an 
interval of similar duration takes place • 
as if to allow the insects to regain them 
electnc or phosphoric vigour.” — Cameron, 
^^^81 ^ladayan India^ 


The ^passage quoted from Air. Q 
moron s book was read at the Eutop 
boc. London, in Alay, 18 G 5 , by tl 
liev. Hamlet Clarke, wEo added tbai 

utterly unable to gi’ 
an explanation of the pheimmenon, ] 
could ‘.o far corroborate Air. Cameron as 


say that he had himself witnessed this 
simultaneous flashing ; he had a vivid recol 
lection of a particular glen in the Organ 
Mountains where he had on several occa- 
sions noticed the contemporaneous exhi- 
bition of their light by numerous indi- 
viduals, as if they were acting in concert.” 

Mr. McLacblan tbon suggested that 
tbis migbt be caused by currents of 
wind, which by inducing a number of 
the insects simultaneously to cbano-e 
the direction of tbeir flight, might 
occasion a momentary concealment of 
their light. 

Mr. Bates had never in his ex- 
perience received the impression of any 
simultaneous flashing .... he re- 
garded the contemporaneous flashing 
as an illusion produced probably by 
the swarms of insects flying amono* 
foliage, and being continuaUy, hut 
only momentarily, hidden behind the 
leaves . — Proceedings of Entom. Soc. of 
London, 1865, pp. 94-95. 

Eifteen years later at the same 
Society : 


c Saunders stated that in the 

South of Europe (Corfu and Albania) the 
simultaneous flashing of Luciola italica, 
with intervals of complete darkness for 
some seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
the dark summer nights, when swarming 
myriads were to be seen. ... He did not 
^o’^cur in the hypothesis propounded by 
My. AIcLachlan . . . the flashes are cer- 
tainly intermittent .... the simultaneous 
character of these coruscations among vast 
swarms would seem to depend upon an in- 
stinctive impulse to emit their light at cer- 
intervals as a protective influence, 
which intervals became assimilated to eacli 
other by imitative emulation. But what- 
ever be the causes .... the fact itself 
was incontestable.”— J&ic?. for 1880, Feby. 
4th, p. ii., see also p. vii, 

1868. “At Singai^ore .... the little 
luimnous beetle commonly knoAvn as the 
firefly (Lampyris, sp. ign.) is common . . . 
clustered in the foliage of the trees, instead 
of keeping up an irregular twinkle, every 
individual shines simultaneously at regular 
intervals, as though by a common impulse ; 
so thattheir light pulsates, as it were, and the 
tree IS for one moment illuminated by a 
hundred brilliant points, and the next is 
almost in total darkness. The intervals 
nave about the duration of a second, and 
during the intermission only one or two 
remain luminous .”— Bccmhles of 
a Naturalist, p. 255. 


1880. “Harbiitgers op the AIonsoox. 

One of the surest indications of the ap- 
proach of the monsoon is the spectacle iire- 
sented nightly in the Mawul taluka, 
that is, at Khaudalla and Lanoli, where 
^ filled with myriads of fireflies, 

which flash their phos^ihoric light simul- 
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taneously. Each tree stiddenly flashes from 
bottom to toj). Thousands of trees pre- 
senting this appearance simultaneously, 
afford a spectacle beautiful, if not grand, 
beyond conception. This little insect, the 
female of its kind, only appears and dis- 
plays its brilliant light immediately before 
the monsoon.” — Deccan Herald. (From 
Pioneer Mail^ June 17th.) 

Firingliee, s. Pers. Farangl, Fi- 
ingl. At. Ifrcmjl, Firanjl^ i.e. a iFrank. 
This term for a European is yery 
old in Asia, but when now em- 
ployed by natives in India is either 
applied (especially in the South) speci- 
fically to the Indian-born Portuguese, 
or, when used more generally, for 
‘ European,’ implies something of hos- 
tility and disparagement. (See Sonnerat 
and Elphinstone below.) 

In South India the Tamil F'^arangi, 
the Singhalese Farangi, mean only 
‘ Portuguese.’ 

is in Tel. = cannon (C. B. P.), 
just as in the medieval Mahommedan 
historians we find certain mangonels for 
sieges called or “"Westerns.” 

And it may be added that Baber, in 
describing the battle of Panipat (1526) 
calls his artillery FarangVm (see 
Autob. by Leyden and Erskine, p. 
306, note! See also paper by Gren. B. 
Maclagan, B.E., on early Asiatic fire- 
weapons, in J. As. Sac. BenrjaJ^ xlv., 
Pt. 1, pp. 66-67). 

c. 930. “The Afranjah are of all those 
nations the most warlike .... the best 
organized, the most submissive to the 
authority of their princes.” — Bias' mli, 
iii. 6(3. 

c. 1340. “They call Franchi all the 
Christians of these parts from Bomania 
westward.” — Pcgoloitl, in Cathay, &c. 292. 

c. 1350. “ Franks. For so they 

term us, not indeed from France, but from 
Frank-land{non a jFm72cfdsed aFra^u/um).” 
— MurignolU, in Cathay, 336. 

In a Chinese notice of the same age 
the horses carried by Marignolli as a 
present from the Pope to the Great 
Khan are called “ horses of the king- 
dom of Fulang,” i-e. of P'arcmg or 
Europe. 

1384. “ E quello nominare Franchi pro- 

cede da’ Franceschi, che tutti ci appellano 
Franceschi.” — Frescobaldi, Viaygio, ii, 23. 

1498. “ And when he heard this he said 
that such i)eoijle could be none other than 
Francos, for so they call us in those part**.” 
— Roteivo dc V. da Gaino, 97. 

1560. “Habitao aqui (Tabriz) duas 
naQues de Christaos . . . . e huns delles a 
qui chamao Franques, estes tern o costume 


e fe, como nos . . . e outros sao Ai-menos.” 
— A. Tcnreiro, Itinerario, ch. xv. 

1565. “ Suddenly news came from Thatta 
that the Firingis had passed Lahori Bandar, 
and attacked the city.” — Tdrlkh-i-Tdhiri, in 
Elliot, i. 276. 

c. 1610. “La renommee des Francois a 
este telle jjar leur conque&tes en Orient, 
que leur nom y est demeure pour memoire 
^temelle, en ce qu’encore aujourd’huy par 
toute I’Asie et Afrique on appelle du nom 
de Franghi tons ceux qui viennent d’Occi- 
dent.” — Mocquet, 24. 

1616. “ . . . alii Cafres et Ca faros eos 

dicunt, alii Francos, quo nomine omnes 
passim Christiani . . . dicuntur.” — Jarric, 
Thesaurus, iii. 217. 

1632. “ ... he skew’d two Passes from 

the Portugals which they call by the name 
of Fringes.” — W. Bruton, in Hakluyt, v. 
32. 

1648. “ Mais en ce rex)as-lk tout fut bien 
accommodd, et il y a apparenee qu’un cui- 
sinier Frangni s’en estoit mdle.” — Taver- 
nier, V. des hides, iii. ch. 22. 

1653. “Frenk signifie en Turq vn 
Europpeen, on plustost vn Chrestien 
ayant des cheueux et vn chapeau Tcomme 
les Frangois, Anglois . . .” — DelaBoullayc 
le Gonz, ed. 1657, 538. 

c. 1660. “ The same Fathers say that this 
King(Jehan-Guire), to begin in good earnest 
to countenance the Christian Keligion, de- 
signed to put the whole Court into the habit 
of the Franqni, and that after he had . , . 
even dressed himself in that fashion, he 
called to him one of the chief Omrahs . . . 
this Oinrah . . . having answered him very 
seriously, that it was a very dangerous thing, 
he thought himself obliged to change his 
mind, and turned all into raillery.” — Bernier, 
E.T. 92. 

1673. “The Artillery in which the Fringis 
are Listed ; formerly for good Pay, now very 
ordinary, having not above 30 or 40 Bupees 
a month.” — Fryer, 195. 

1682. “ . . . . whether I had been in 

Turky and Arabia (as he was informed) 
and could speak those languages . . . with 
which they were pleased, and admired to 
hear from a Frenge (as they call us).” — 
Hedr/es, Oct. 29. 

1755. “ By Feringy I mean all the black 
mustce (see IVIustees) Portuguese Christians 
residing in the settlement as a peo^fle distinct 
f romthe natural and proper subj ects of Portu- 
gal ; and as a people who sprung originally 
from Hindoos or Mussulmen.” — Hohcell, in 
Long, 59. 

1774. “ He said it was true, but every- 

body was afraid of the Firingies.” — Bogle, 
in Markhani’s Tibet, 176. 

1782. “ Ainsi un Europeen est tout ce 

que les Indiens connoissent de plus me- 
prisable; ils le nomment Parangui, nom 
qu’ils doniiferent aux Portugais, lorsque 
ceux-ci aborderent dans leur pays, et c’est un 
terme qui marque le souverain mepris qu’ils 
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ont pour toutes les nations de TEiirope.”— 
JSonneratf i. 102. 

1791. “ . . . . il demande a la passer (la 

nuit) dans nn des logemens de la pagoda ; 
inais on lui refusa d’y coucher, k cause qu il 
etoit frangui.” — JB. de St. Pierre^ ChciuiYiieTC 
Indienne, 21. 

1794. “Feringee. The name given by the 
natives of the Decan to Europeans m 
general, but generally understood by the 
English to be confined to the Portuguese. 

— il/oor’*' Narrative^ 504. 

1S24. “‘XowHajji,’ said the ambas- 
sador . . . . ‘ The Franks are composed of 
many, many nations. As fast as I hear of 
one hog, another begins to grunt, and ■Wien 
another and another, until I find that there 
is a whole herd of them.’ ” — Bajji Baba, ed. 
1835, p. 432. 

1825. “ Europeans, too, are very little 

knowni here, and I heard the children 
continually calling out to us, as we passed 
thr<mgh the villages, ‘ Feringhee, ue Ferin- 
ghee ! ’ — Hcbcr, ii. 43. 

1828. “]Mr. Elphinstone adds in a note 
that in India it is a positive affront to call 
an Englishman a Feringhee.”— A (fe o/.E., 
ii. 207. 
c. 1801. 

“ There goes my lord the Feringhee, who 
talks so civil and bland. 

But raves like a soul in Jehannum if I 
don’t quite understand — 

He begins by calling me Sahib, and ends 
by calling me fool ...” 

A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 

The Tibetans are said to have cor- 
rupted Firingy into Pelong (or 
Philin). But Jaeschke disputes this 
oiigin of Pelong*. 

Firmaim, S. Pers. farman, ‘ an 
order, patent, or passport,’ der. from 
farniiidan, ‘to order.’ Sir T._ Hoe 
below calls iifirma, as if suggestive of 
the Italian for ‘ signature.’ 

IGOO. “We made our journey hawng 
a Finnan {Firmdo) of safe conduct from 
the same Soltan of Shiraz." — Gouvea, f. 
140 b. 

lOlC. “Then I moued him for his 
favour for an Engluh Factory to be resident 
in the Townie, which hee ivillingly granted, 
and gave present order to the Buxy to 
draw a Firma . . . for their residence.” — 
Sir T. Poe, in Pitrchas, i. .541. 

1048. “ The 21st April the Bassa sent me 
a Firman or Letter ot credentials to all his 
lords and Governors." — T. Va7i den Bi'oeche. 
32. 

1073. “Our Usage by the Pharmaund 
(or ^ charters) granted successively from 
their Emperors, is kind enough, but the 
l)etter because our Naval Powder curbs 
them.” — Prtfcr, 115 

1083. “They (the Engli.sh) com]>lain, 
and nut without a Cause ; they having a 


Phirmaund, and Hodgee Sophee Caun’s 
Peinvannas thereon, in their hands, which 
cleared them thereof ; and to pay Custome 
now they will not consent, but will rather 
withdraw their trading. Wherefore their 
desire is that for 3,000 rup- Piscash (as they 
paid formerly in Hugly) and 2,000 r. more 
yearly on account of J idgea, which they are 
willing to pay, they may on that condition 
have a grant to be Custome Free. ” — Nabob's 
Letter to Vizier (MS.), in Hedges, under J uly 
18. 

1689. “ ... by her came Bengal Peons 

who brought in several letters and a 
firmaun from the new Nabob of Bengal.” 
—Wheeler, i. 213. 

c. 1690. “Now we may see the Mogul’s 
Stile in his Phirmaund to be sent to Surat, 
as it stands translated by the Company’s 
Interpreter.” — A. Ham. i. 227. 

Fiscal, s. Butch Fiscaal ; used in 
Ceylon for ‘ Sheriff ; ’ a relic of the 
Butch rule in the island. 

Florican, Florikin, s. A name 
applied in India to two species of 
small bustard, the ‘ Bengal Flori- 
can’ (Sypheotides bencfalemis, Gmelin), 
and the Lesser Florican {S. auritus, 
Latham), the llhli. of Hind., a word 
which is not in dictionaries. 

The origin of the word is exceedingly 
obscure; see Jerdon below. It looks 
like Butch. 

Littre has : “Florican . . . NToma 
Ceylon d’un grand dchassier que I’on 
presume etre un grue.” This is pro- 
bably mere misapprehension in his 
authority. 

1780. “The floriken, a most delicious 
bird of the buzzard [sic !] kind.” — JManro's 
Narrative, 199. 

1785. 

“A floriken. at eve we saw 
And kill’d in yonder glen, 

When lo I it came to table raw. 

And rouzed [sic] the rage of Ben.” 

In Seton-Karr, i. 98. 

1807. “ The floriken is a species of the 
bustard . . , The cock is a noble bird, but 
its flight is very heavy and awkward . . . 
if only a Aving be broken ... he will run 
off at such a rate as will baffle most spaniels 
. . . There are several kinds of the floriken 
. . . the bastard Jioriken is much smaller . . . 
Both kinds - . . delight in grassy plains, 

keeping clear of heavy cover.” — 'William^- 
son. Oriental Field Sports, p. 104. 

1813. “ The florican or curmoor {Otis 

houbara, Lin.) exceeds all the Indian wild 
fowl indelicacy of flavour.” — Forbes, Oident. 
Mem., ii. 275. 

1824. “ . . . bringing with him a brace 
of florikens, which he had shot the previous 
day. I had never seen the bird before ; it 
is somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
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brown and black plumage, and evidently of 
the bustard species.” — Sehei\ i. 25S. 

1862. “ I have not been able to trace the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word ‘ Florikin,’ 
but was once informed that the Little Bustard 
of Europe was sometimes called Hander- 
luu Latham gives the word ^ Flercher^ as 
an English name, and this, ai^parently, has 
the same origin as FloriJcin,” — Jerdon's 
Birds, 2d ed. ii. 625. 

We doubt if Jerdon has here under- 
stood Latham correctly. What Latham 
writes is, in describing the Passamge 
Bustard, which, he says, is the size of 
the Little Bustard: “Inhabits India. 
Called Passarage Ployer. . . I find 
that it is known in India by the name 
of Oorail; by some of the English 
called Elercher’’ (Sitpjjt. to Gen. 
Synopsis of Birds, 1787, 229). Here 
we understand “the English” to be 
the English in India, and Flerclier to 
be a clerical error for some form of 
^^floriken.” 

1875. “In the rains it is always matter 
of emulation at Rajkot, \yho shall shoot 
the first purple-crested florican.” — Wyllie^s 
Essays, 358. 

Flowered-Silver. A term applied 
by Europeans in Burma to the stand- 
ard quality of silver used in the ingot 
currency of Independent Burma, 
called by the Burmese yoweUnl or 
‘ Bed-leai.’ The English term is 
taken from the aj)pearance of stars and 
radiating lines, which forms on the 
surface of this particular alloy, as it 
cools in the crucible. The Ava stand- 
ard is, or was, of about 15 per cent, 
alloy, the latter containing, besides 
copper, a small proportion of lead, 
which is necessary, according to the 
Burmese, for the production of the 
flowers or stars (see Mission to Ava, 
259-260). 

. s. The sloping, or roof part of 
the canvas of a tent is so called in 
India; but we have not traced the 
origin of the word ; nor have we found 
it in any English dictionary. A tent 
such as officers generally use has two 
fies, for better protection from sun 
and rain. The vertical canvas walls 
are called Kaiidt (see Canaut). 

1810. “The main part of the operation 
of pitching the tent, consisting of raising 
the flies, may be performed, and shelter 
afforded, without the walls, ^&c., being 
present.’’ — Wdliamson, V. 21., ii. 452. 

Flying-Fox, s. Popular name of 
the great bat, Pteropus Edwards i. 


Geofl. In the daytime these bats 
roost in large colonies, hundreds or 
thousands of them pendent from the 
branches of some great ficus. 

Jerdon says of those bats; “If 
water is at hand, a tank, or a river, or 
the sea, they fly cautiously down and 
touch the water, but I could not as- 
certain if they took a sip, or merely 
dipped p)art of their bodies in ” {Mam^ 
ma/s nf India, p. 18). The truth is, as 
Sir George Yule has told us from his 
own observation, that the bat in its 
skimming flight dips its breast in the 
water, and then imbibes the moisture 
from its own wet fur. Probably this 
is the first record of a cui'ious fact 
in natural history. 

1298. . aU over India the birds 

and beasts are entirely different from ours, 
all but . . . the Quail . . . Eor example, 
they have bats — I mean those birds that fly 
by night and have no feathers of any kind ; 
well, their birds of this kind are as big as a 
goshawk ! ” — 2Iareo Polo, Bk. III. ch. 17. 

c, 1328. “ There be also bats really and 

truly as big as kites. These birds fly no- 
whither by day, but only when the sun sets. 
Wonderful ! By day they hang themselves 
up on trees by the feet, with their bodies 
downwards, and in the daytime they look 
just like big fruit on the tree.” — Friar Jor- 
danus, p. 19. 

1555. “On the road we occasionally 
saw trees whose top reached the skies, and 
on which one saw marvellous bats, whose 
wings stretched some 14 palms. But these 
bats were not seen on every tree.” — Sidi 
Ah, 91. 

1813. “ The enormous bats which darken 
its branches frequently exceed 6 feet in 
length from the tip of each wing, and from 
their resemblance to that animal are not 
improperly called flying-foxes.” — Forbes, 
Or. 2Iem., iii. 246. 

1882. “ . . . . it is a common belief in 

some places that emigrant coolies hang 
with heads downward, like flying-foxes, 
or are ground in mills for oil.” — Pioneer 
2Iail, Dec. 13th, p. 579. 

Fogass, s. A word of Port, origin 
used in S. India; fogaga, from fogo, 

‘ fire,’ a cake baked in embers. It is 
composed of minced radish vdtli chil- 
lies, &c., used as a sort of ciiny, and 
eaten with rice. 

1554. . fecimus iter per amoencs 

et non inf rugiferas Bulgarorum convalk s : 
quo fere tempore paniususumus suhcinericio, 
fugaeias vocant .” — Bushequii EpUt., i. 
(p.42). 

Folium IndicTim. Sec Mala- 
bathrum. The article aj)pears under 
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tHs name in IMilbnrii (1813, i. 283), as 
an article of trade. 

Pool’s Rack. Fot Each see Arrack. 
Fool Each is originally, as will be seen 
from G-arcia and Acosta, the name of 
the strongest distillation from toddy or 
the ^ hower ’ {p’Jnd, in Hind, and 
Mahratti) of the spirit. But the 
‘striving after meaning,’ caused the 
English corruption of this name to be 
applied to a peculiarly abominable 
and pernicious spirit, inj-which, accord- 
ing to the statement of various old 
writers, the stinging sea-blubber was 
mixed, or even a distillation of the 
same, with the view of making it more 
ardent. 

1563. . this cura they distil like 

brandy {auurt tmicnte ) : and the result is a 
liquor like branc ly ; and a rag steeped in 
this will burn as' in the case of brandy ; 
and this fine spirit they call fula,^ which 
niet\ns ‘flower’; and the other quality that 
remains they call orraca, mixing with it a 
small quantity of the first kind . . . .” — 
Qarcia, f. 67. 

1578. . la qnal {sura) en vasos 

despnes distilan, para hazer agua ardiente, 
de la qual nna, a que ell os llaman 
Fnla, one qniere dezir ‘flor,’ es mas fina 
... y la segunda, qne Hainan Orraca, no 
tan to.” — Acosta, f). 101. 

1598. “This Sura being distilled, is 
called Fnla or Nipe (q.v.), and is as excel- 
lent aqua vitae as any is made in Dort of 
their best renish wine, but this is of the 
finest kinde of distillation.” — L^uschoten, 
101 . 

1631. “ Duraecs . , . Apparet te etiam 
a vino adusto, nec Arac Chinensi, abhorrere? 
Bojstius. tjsum commendo, abusum 
abominor .... at cane pejus et an^e 
vitandum est quod Ghinenses avarissimi 
simul et astutissiini bipedum, mixtis Holo- 
thuriis in inari fluctuantibus, parant . . , 
eaque tain exurentis sunt caloris iit solo 
attactu vesicas in cute excitent. . . — 

Jac. Bontii, £Cist. Nat. et Mtd. Ind., Dial. 
III. 

1673. “Among the worst of these 
(causes of disease) Fool Back (Brandy 
made of Bhihhev, or Caruil, by the Bortu- 
gals, because it swims always in a Blubber, 
as if nothing else were in it ; but touch it, 
and it stings like Nettles; the latter, be- 
cause sailing on the Waves it bears up like 
a Portuguese Carvil (see Caravel) : It is, 
being taken, a G-elly, and distilled causes 
those that take it to be Fools) . . . .” — 
Frim\ 68-09. 

Poozilow, To, V. The imperative 
p’Jimldo of the Hind, verb p’husidnd. 
to fl.atter or cajole, used, in a common 
Anglo-Indian fashion (see biinnow, | 


puckarow, luggOW, &c.) as a verbal 
infinitive. 

Eoras Lands. This is a term pecu- 
liar to the Island of Bombay, and an 
inheritance from the Pox*tuguese . They 
are lands reclaimed from the sea, hy the 
construction of the Vellard (q.v.) at 
Breachcandy, and other embankments, 
on which account they are known also 
as ‘ Salt Batty {i.e. rice) -grounds. ’ The 
Court of Directors, to encourage recla- 
mation, in 1703 authorised these lands 
to he leased rent-free to the reclaimers 
for a number of years, after which a 
small quit-rent was to he fixed. But 
as individuals would not undertake the 
maintenance of the embankments, the 
Government stepped in and constructed 
the Yellard at considerable expense. 
The lands were then let on terms calcu- 
lated to compensate the Govemment. 
The tenure of the lands, under these cir- 
cumstances, for many years gave rise 
to disputes and litigation as to tenant- 
right, the right of Government to re- 
sume, and other like subjects. The 
lands were known by the title Foras, 
from the peculiar tenure, which should 
perhaps be Foros, from foro, a quit- 
rent. 

The Indian Act YI. of 1851 arranged 
for the termination of these differences, 
i by extinguishing the disputed rights 
I of Government, except in regard to 
lands taken up for public purposes, 
and by the constitution of a Eoras 
Land Commission to settle the whole 
matter. This work was completed hy 
October, 1853. 

The roads from the Port crossing the 
“ Plats,” or Eoras Lands, between Ma- 
labar Hill and Parell were generally 
known as “the Foras Eoads;” bnt 
this name seems to have passed away, 
and the Municipal Commissioners have 
superseded that general title by such 
names as Clerk Eoad, Bellasis Eoad, 
PalklandPoad. One name, ‘ Comattee- 
poora Porest Eoad,’ perhaps pre- 
serves the old generic title under a 
disguise. 

Forasdars are the holders of Foras 
Lands. See on the whole matter 
Bomribay Selections^ No. III., New 
Series, _ 1854. The following quaint 
quotation is from a petition of foras- 
dars of Mahim and other places re- 
garding some points in the working of 
the Commission : 
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1S52. . that the case with respect to 

the old and new salt batty grounds, may 
it please your Honble. Board to consider 
deeply, is totally different, because in their 
original state the grounds were not of the 
nature of other sweet waste grounds on the 
island, let out as foras, nor these grounds 
were of that state as one could saddle him- 
self at the first undertaking thereof with 
leases or grants even for that smaller rent 
as the foras is under the denomination of 
foras is same other denomination to it, be- 
cause the depth of these grounds at the time 
when sea-water was running over them was 
so much that they were a perfect sea-bay, 
admitting fishing-boats to float towards 
Parell.^’ — In Selections, as above, p. 29. 

Foujdar, Phousdar, &c., s. Pro- 
perly a military commander (Pers. 
fauf, ‘ a military force, ‘one 

h-olding such, a force at bis disi-)osal’), 
or a military governor of a district. 
But in India, an officer of tbe IMogbul 
Government who was invested with 
the charge of the police, and jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters. Also used in 
Bengal, last century, for a criminal 
judge. 

In the Ain, a Faujdar in chargo 
of several pergunnahs under the Siplih- 
sdlar, or Yiceroy and 0. in Chief of the 
Sabah (Gladwin’s Ayeen, i. 294). 

1GS3. “The Fousdar received another 
Perwanna directed to him by the Nabob of 
Decca . . . forbidding any merchant what- 
soever tradin" with any Interlopers.^^ — 
Hedges, Nov. 8. 

1690. “ . . . If any Thefts or Robberies 

are committed in the Country, the Fousdar, 
another officer, is oblig’d to answer for 
them . . — Ovington, 232. 

1702. “ . , . Perwannas directed to all 

Foujdars.” — Wheeler, i. 405. 

1754. “ The Phousdar of Vellore .... 

made overtures offering * to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally.” — Orme, i. 372. 

1757. “ Phousdar . . Jrcs, 157. 

1783. “A complaint -was made that Mr. 
Hastings had sold the office of phousdar of 
Hoogly to a person called Khln Jehan 
Kb tin, on a corrupt agreement.” — 11th lie- 
port on Affairs of India, in Burke, vi. 545. 

1786. “ . . . . the said phousdar (of 

Hoogly) had given a receipt of bribe to the 
patron of the city, meaning Warren Has- 
tings, to pay him annually 36,000 rupees a 
year.” — Articles ag. Hastings, in Burke, 
vii. 76, 

1809. “The Foojadar, being now in his 
cai)ital, sent me an excellent dinner of 
fowls, and a piUau.”— id. Valentia, i. 409, 

1810. 

“For ease the harass’d Foujdar prays 

When crowded Courts and sultry days 
Exhale the noxious fume, 


While lioring o’er the cause he hears 

The lengthened lie, and doubts and fears 
The culprit’s final doom.” 

Lines hy Warren Hastings. 

1824. “A messenger came from the 
‘Foujdah’ (chatellain) of Suromunuggur, 
asking why we w’ere not content with "the 
quarters at first assigned to us. . — Heher, 

i. 233. 

The form is here plainly a misrea<ling ; 
for the Bishoi? on next page gives Foujdar. 

Eouj dairy, Phousdarry, s. Per. 
faujdarl, a district under a fanjddr, or 
military governor ; the office and 
jurisdiction of a faujdCtr ; in Bengal, 

‘ ‘ police j urisdiction. ’ Also ‘ criminal ’ 
as opposed to civil justice. Thus tho 
chief criminal court at Madras and 
Bombay, n 2 > to 1863 was termed the 
Foujdary Adawlut, corresi>onding to 
the Nizainitt Adaiulut in Bengal. See 
Adawlut. 

Fowra, s. In Upper India, a mat- 
tock or large hoe ; the tool generally 
em]3loyed for digging in most parts of 
India. Properly speaking (Hind. ) 
pdKtorCt. See Mamooty. 

1880. “It so fell out the other day in 
CawniDore, that, when a patioari endea- 
voured to remonstrate with some culti- 
vators for taking water for irrigation from 
a pond, they knocked him down with the 
handle of a phaora and cut off his head with 
the blade, which went an inch or more into 
the ground, whilst the head rolled away 
sev’eral feet.” — Pioneer Mail, 4th March. 

Fox, Flying. Bee Flying. 

Frazala, Farasola, Frazil, Frail, 
s. Arab, fdrsaki, a weight formerly 
much used in trade in the Indian seas. 
As usual it varied much locally, hut it 
seems to have lain from 20 to 00 lbs., 
and occupied a place intermediate be- 
tween the (smaller) maund and the 
hahu^'j the fCirsala being generally 
equal to ten (small) maunds, the Mhar 
equal to 10, 15, or 20 fdrsalas. See 
Barhosa (Hak. Soc.) 224; Milburn, i. 
S3, 87, &c. ; Prinsep^s Useful Tables, 
by Thomas, pp. 116, 119. 

1.510. “They deal by farasola, which 
farasola weighs about twenty-five of our 
lire.” — Varthema, p. 170. 

On this Dr. Badger notes ; Farasola is 
the plural of farsala . . . still in ordinary 
use among the Arabs of the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf; but I am unable to verify 
(its) origin.” Is the word, which is some- 
times called frail, the same as a frail, or 
basket, of figs ? And again is it possible 
that farsala is the same word as ‘ parcel, 

T 
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throug-h L. Latin particella? AVe see that 
this is Capt. Bui’ton’s opinion {Camoens, iv. 
390j. 

1554. The haar (see hahav) of cloves in 
Ormuz contains 20 faracola, and besides 
these 20 Ifaracolas it contains 3 maunds 
Oiulos) more, which is called picotaa” ($.«?.). 
—A. Nmez, p. 5. 

Preguezia, s. This Portuguese 
word for ‘a parish’ appears to have 
been formerly familiar in the west of 
India. 

c. 1760. “ The island . . . still continues 
divided into three Homan-Catholic parishes, 
or Freguezias, as they call them ; which 
are Botubay, Mahun, and Salvagam,” — 
Orosc^ i. 45. 

Fuleeta, S. Properly (Pers.) pallia. 
A slow-match, as of a matchlock, but 
its usual colloquial Anglo-Indian 
aioplication is to a cotton slow-match 
used to light cigars, and often fur- 
nished with a neat or decorated silver 
tube. This land of cigar-light is called 
at Madras Ramosammy, q.v. 

Fuleeta-pup, s. This, in Bengal, is 
a well-known dish in the repertory of 
the ordinary native cook. It is a cor- 
ruption of ‘ fritter-puff I ’ 

Furlough, s. This word for a sol- 
dier s leave has acqiiired a peculiar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those employed in Indian service. It 
appears to have first been made the 
subject of systematic regulation in 
1796. The word seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch Verlof, 

‘ leave of absence,’ in the early part of 
the ITth century, through those of our 
countrymen who had been engaged in 
the wars of the Netherlands. It is 
used by Ben Jonson, who had himself 
served in those wars : 

1625. 

Fennyhoy^Jun. Where is the deed? 

hast thou it with thee ? 

Picklock. No. 

It is a thing of greater consequence 
Than to be borne about in a black box 
Like a Low-Country vor Ioffe, or Welsh 
brief.” 

The Staple of Act v. sc. 1. 

^ Fujuaveese, n.p. This once fami- 
liar title of a famous Mahratta hlinis- 
ter ^Nana FuriKwcese) is really the 
Persian /a ^ statement writer ’ 
or secretary. 

Fusly. adj. Arah. Pers. re- 


lating to the/«s?, season or crop. This 
name is applied to certain solar eras 
established for use in revenue and other 
civil transactions, under the Mahom- 
medan rule in India, to meet the in- 
convenience of the lunar calendar of 
the Hijra, in its want of correspond- 
ence with the natural seasons. Three 
at least of these eras were established 
by Akbar, applying to different parts 
of his dominions, intended to accommo- 
date themselves, as far as possible, to 
the local calendars, and commencing 
in each case with the Hijra year of his 
accession to the throne (a.h. 963— a.d. 
1555-56), though the month of com- 
mencement varies. 

The Fasll year of the Deccan again 
was introduced by Shah J ehan when 
settling the revenue system of the 
Mahratta country in 1636 ; and as it 
starts with the Hijra date of that year, 
it is, in numeration, two years in ad- 
vance of the others. 

Two of these fasll years are still in 
use, as regards revenue matters, viz. , 
the Fasll of Dpper India, under which 
the Fasll year 1286 began 2nd April, 
1878 ; and mat of Madras, under which 
Fasll jQQx 1286 began 1st July, 1877. 


G. 

Galee, s. H. gall, abuse ; had 
language. 

Galleece, s.* Domestic Hindustani 
galls for a pair of braces, from the old 
fashioned gallozos, now obsolete except 
in Scotland, where the form is “ gal- 
lowses.” 

Galle, Point de, n.p. A rocky 
cape, covering a small harbour and a 
town with old fortifications, in the S. W . 
of Ceylon, familiar to all Anglo-Indians 
for many years as a coaling-place of 
mail-steamers. The Portuguese gave 
the town for crest a cock (Gallo), a 
legitimate pun. The serious derivations 
of the name are various. Pridham 
says it is Oalla, ‘ a Pock,’ which is pro- 
bable. But Chitty says it means ‘ a 
Pound,’ and was so called according to 
I the Malabars {i.e. Tamil j)eoxDle) from 
I “ . . . this part of the country having 
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been anciently set aside by Havana for 
the breeding of bis cattle ” {Ceylon 
Gazetteer, 1832, p. 92). Tennent again 
says it was called after a tribe, tbe 
GaUas, inhabiting the neighbouring 
district (see ii. 105, etc.). The writer 
just quoted has been entirely misled by 
Heinaud in supposing that G-alle could 
be the Kala of the old Arab voyages to 
China ; a port which certainly lay in 
the Malay seas ; see under Calay. 

151S. “He tried to make the port of 
Columbo, before which he arrived in 
3 days, but he could not make it be- 
cause the wind was contrary, so he tacked 
abv^ut for 4 days till he made the port of 
Galle, which is in the south part of the 
island, and entered it with his whole squa- 
dron; and then our people went ashore 
killing cows and plundering whatever they 
could find.” — Correa, ii. 540. 

1553. “In which Island they (the 
Chinese), as the natives say, left a language 
which they call Chingdlla, and the people 
themselves Chingdllas, particularly those 
who dwell from Ponta de Galle onwards, 
facing the south and east. For adjoining 
that point they founded a City called 
Tanabare (see Dondera), of which a large 
part still stands : and from being hai’d by 
that Cape of Galle, the rest of the j)eople, 
who dwelt from the middle of the Island 
-upwards, called the inhabitants of this part 
Chingdlla, and their language the same, as 
if they would say language or people of the 
Chins of Gdlle.^^ — Barros, III. ii. cap. 1. 

(This is, of course, all fanciful.) 

c. 1568. “ II piotta s’ingannb per ciochh il 

Capo di Galli dell’ Isola di Seilan butta 
assai in mare.” — Cesare dc’ Federici, in Bam. 
iii. 396 1’. 

1661. “Die Stadt Punto-Gale ist im Jahr 
1640 vermittelst Gottes gnadigem Seegen 
durch die Tapferkeit des Commandanten 
Jacob Koster den Heiderlanden zu teU ge- 
worden.” — W. Schulze, 190. 

1691. “ We passed by Cape Comoryn, 

and came to Puntog'ale.” — Valenti j a, 
ii. 640, 

^ Grallevat, s. The name applied to a 
kind of galley, or war-boat with oars, 
of small draught of water, which con- 
tinued to be employed on the west 
coast of India down to the latter half 
of last century. The work quoted 
below under 1717 explains the galley- 
watts to be “large boats like Graves- 
end Tilt-boats; they carry about 6 
Carvel- Guns and 60 men at small arms, 
and Oars ; They sail with a Peak Sail 
like the Mizen of a hlan-of-War, and 
row with 30 or 40 Oars, . . . They are 
principally used for landing Trcojis for 
a Descent. . . . ” (p. 22). The word 
is highly interesting from its genealo- 


gical tree; it is a descendant of the 
great historical and numerous family 
of^ the Galley,^ and it is almost cer- 
tainly the immediate loarent of the 
hardly less historical Jollg-hoat wliich 
IDlays so important a part in Jiritish 
naval annals. If this be true, which 
we can hardly doubt, we shall have 
three of the boats of the British man- 
of-war owing their names [quod niinime 
reris !) to Indian originals, viz., the 
Cutter, the Dingy, and the Jolly -boat to 
catur, dinghi, and gallevat. This 
last derivation we take from Mr. 
CampbelTs Bombay Gazetteer (xiii. p. 
417), a work that one can hardly men- 
tion -without admiration. This writer, 
who states that a form of the same 
word, galhat, is now generally used by 
the natives in Bombay waters for large 
foreign vessels, such as English 
ships and steamers, is inchned to refer 
it to jalha, a word for a small boat 
used on the shores of the Bed Sea (see 
Dozy and Eng,, p. 276), which appears 
below in a quotation from Ibn Batuta, 
and which vessels were called by the 
early Portuguese geluas. Whether 
this wmrd is the parent of galley and its 
derivatives as Mr. Campbell thinks, 
must be very doubtful, for galley 
is much older in Em-opean use than 
ho seems to think, as the quotation 
from Asser sho-^^s. The word also 
occurs in Byzantine wuiters of the 
9th century, such as the Continuator 
of Theophanes quoted below, and the 
Emperor Leo. We shall find below the 
occurrence of galley as an oriental word 
in the form /a //a, which looks like an 
arabized adoption from a Mediterra- 
nean tongue. The Turkish, too, still 
has hdlyun for a ship of the line, 
which is certainly an adoption from 
galeone. The origin of galley is a very ob- 
scure question. Among other sugges- 
tions mentionedbyDiez [Etym. Worterh. 
2nd ed., i. 198-199), is one from yoXeoj , 
a shark, or from yakeatTris, a sword-fish 
— the latter very suggestive of a 
galley with its aggressive beak ; 
another is from yuKrj, a word in Hesy- 
chius, which is the aiDparent origin of 
‘ gallery.’ + 

The word gallevat seems to come 


Galley, galiot, galleon, galeass, galeida, galeou- 
eino, etc. 

t It is possible that gaJeofa, galiotc, may have 
he«Jii taken directly from the shark or the sword- 
tisli, though in imitation of the galea already in 
use. For we shall see helow that gahot was used 
for a pirate. 

T 2 
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directly from tlie galeota of tlie Portu- 
guese and other S. European nations, 
a kind of inferior galley ‘with only one 
hank of oars, whicli ax)pears under the 
form gahon in Joinville, infra (not to 
he confounded -with the galleons of a 
later i:)eriod, ''K'hich -were larger vessels), 
and often in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies as galeota^ galiotes^ &c. It is 
constantly mentioned as forming part 
of the Portuguese fleets in India. 
Bluteau deflnes galeota as “a small 
galley with one mast, and with 15 
or 20 benches a side, and one oar to 
each hfench.” 

a. Galley , 

c. 805. ‘‘And then the incm’sion of the 
Bnssians {r€iv ‘Pws) afflicted the Roman ter- 
ritory (these are a Scythian nation of rude 
and savage character), devastating Pontus 
.... and investing the City itself when 
Michael was away engaged in war with the 
Islnnaelites ... So this incursion of these 
people afflicted the eniioire on the one hand, 
and on the other the advance of the fleet 
on Crete, which with some 20 cymharia, 
and 7 galleys (yaXea?), and taking with it 
cargo-vessels also, went about, descending 
sometimes on the Cyclades Islands, and 
sometimes on the whole coast (of the main) 
right uiD to Proconnesus. ” — Theojphanis Con- 
tiniratio, Lib. iv. 33-34. 

A.u. 877. “ Crescehat in super diebus 

singulis perversorum numerus ; adeo qui- 
dem, ut si triginta ex eis millia una die 
necarentur, alii succedebant numero dupli- 
cate. Tunc rex Aelfredus jussit cjnnbas et 
galeas, id est longas naves, fabricari per 
regnum, ut navali proelio hostibus adven- 
tantibus obviaret.” — Asser, Animles Rer. 
^est. Aelfrcdi Magm, ed. West, 1722, p. 

c.^ 1232. “En cele navie de Genevois 
avoit soissante et dis galeis, mout bien 
armees ; cheuetaine en estoient dui grant 
home de Gene . . . — Guillaume de Tyr, 

Te\te Pran<;;ais, ed. Paulin Pans, i. 393. 

1243. Under this year Matthew Paris 
puts into the mouth of the Archbishop of 
York a punning couplet which shows the 
difference of accent with which galea in 
its two senses was pronounced : 

“ In terris galeas, in aquisformido galeias : 

Inter eas et eas consulo cautus eas.” 

1249. “Lors s’esmut notre galie, et 
alames bien une grant lieue avant que liuns 
ne parlast a I’autre. . . . Lors vintmessires 
. Phelippes de Monfort en un gallon,*- et 
escria au roy : * Sires, sires, parl<5s h. vostre 
frere le conte de Poitiers, qui est en cel 
autre vessel.’ Lors escria li roys : ‘ Alume, 
alume ! ’ yomviVZc, ed. De WaUly, y. 212. 

1517. “ At the Ai'chinale ther (at Venice) 
we saw in inakyng iiii^x {i.c. 80 ) new galyes 

^ GaUon is here the galliot of later clays. See 
above. 


and galye Bastards, and galye Sotyltes, 
besyothey that be in viage in the haven.”— 
Torldngton's Pilgrimage, p. 8, 

1542. “They said that the Turk had 
sent orders to certain lords at Alexandria 
to make him up galleys (gales) in wrought 
timber, to be sent on camels to Suez ; and 
this they did with great diligence ... in- 
somuch that every day a galley was yut 
together at Suez .... where they were 
making up 50 galleys, and 12 galeons, and 
also small rowing-vessels, such as caturs, 
much swifter than ours.” — Correa, iv. 237. 

b. Jalia. 

1612. “. . . . and coming to Malaca and 

consulting with the General they made the 
best arrangements that they could for the 
enterprise, adding a flotilla .... sufficient 
for any need, for it consisted' of seven 
galeots, a calamute (?), a sangnicel, five 
banUnsf and one jalia.” — Bocarro, 101. 

1615. “You must know that in 1605 
there had come from theReino (^.e. Portugal; 
one Sebastian Gongalves Tibau .... of 
humble parentage, who betook himself to 
Bengal and commenced life as a soldier; 
and afterwards became a factor in cargoes 
of salt (which forms the chief traffic in 
those x)arts), and acquiring some capital in 
this business, with that he bought a jalia, 
a kind of vessel that is there used for 
fighting and trading at once.” — Ib. 431. 

1634. “Many others (of the Piringis) 
who were on board the gJircibs, set fire to 
their vessels, and turned tneir faces towards 
hell. 0-ut of the 64 large dtngas, 57 gkrdhs, 
and 200 jaliyas, one gkrdb and two jaliyas 
escaped.”— Capture of Hoogly in 1634, 
Badshdh Nd/ma in Elliot, vii. 34. 

C. Jalba, Jeloa, etc. 

c, 1330. “We embarked at this town 
(Jedda) on a vessel called jalba which be- 
longed to Rashid-eddin al-alfi al-YamanI, 
a native of Habsh .” — Ihn Batuta, ii. 158. 

The Translators comment: “A large 
boat or gondola made of i^lanks stitched 
together with coco-nut fibre.” 

I 1518. “And Merocem, Captain of the 
fleet of the Grand Sultan, who was in Cam- 
baya ... no sooner learned that Goa was 
taken • • • than he gave up all hopes of 

bringing his mission to a fortunate termi- 
nation, and obtained permission from the 
King of Cambay a to go to Judd! .... and 
from that port set out for Suez in a shallop” 
(gelua). — Alhoquerqiie, Hak. Soc. iii. 19. 

1538. “. . . . before we arrived at the 

Island of Roelp, we discerned three vessels 
on the other side, that seemed to us to be 
G-eloas, or Teiradas, which are the names 
of the vessels of that country.” — Pinto, in 
Cogan, p. 7. 

1690. ‘‘In this is a Creek very convenient 
for building Grabbs or G-eloas.” — Ovinr/ton, 
467. 


“A kind of boat," is all that Crawfurd tells. — 
Malay Diet. s. v. 
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In the first quotation we have galiot in 
the sense of pirate.” 

c. 3232. “L’en leur demanda de quel 
terre ; il respondirent de Flandres, de Hol- 
lande et de Frise ; et ce estoit voirs que il 
avoient este galiot et ulague de mer, bien 
huit auz ; or s’estoient repenti et pour 
penitence venoient en pelerinage en Je- 
tusalem^—GiiilL de Tyr, as above, p. 117. 


c. 1760. “ Of these armed boats called 

Gallevats, the Company maintains also a 
competent number, for the service of their 
marine.” — Grose, ii. 62. 

1763. ‘ ‘ The Gallevats are large row-boats, 
built like the grab, but of smaller dimen- 
sions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 tons ; 
they have two masts .... they have 40 
or 50 stout oars, and may be rowed four 
miles an hour .” — Or me, i. 409. 


1337. “. . . . que elles doivent partir 

pour uenir au seruice du roy le jer J. de may 
Tan 337 au plus tart e doiuent couster les 
d. 40 galees pour quatre mois 144000 florins 
d’or, payez en partie par la compagnie des 
Bardes , . . . et 2000 autres florins pour 
viretons et 2 galiotes .” — Contract loith 
Genoese for Service of Philip of Valois, 
quoted by Jal, ii. 337. 


1518. “ The G-overnor put on great pres- 

sure to embark the force, and started from 
Cochin the 20th September, 518, with 17 
sail, besides the Goa foists, taking 3 galleys 
\qaXts) and one galeota, two brigantines 
\haraciiitys), four caravels, and the rest 
round ships of small size.” — Correa, ii. 
539. 


1548. “ . . . pera a gualveta em que ha 

-d’andar o alcaide do maar.” — S, Botelho, 
Tomho, 239. 

1352. “ As soon as this news reached the 

Sublime Porte the Sandjak of Ivatif was 
ordered to send Murad-Beg to take corn- 
mand of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the port of Bassora one or two ships, five 
galleys, and a galiot .” — Sidi Alif p. 48. 

„ “They (the Portuguese) had 4 
ships as big as carracks, 3 ghurdbs or great 
(rowing) vessels, 6 Portuguese caravels, 
^md 12 smaller ghurabs, f.c. galiots with 
oars.” — Ib. 67-68. 

Unfortunately the translator does not 
give the original Turkish word for galiot. 


Gambier,s. The extract of a climbing 
shrub {Uncart a Gambier, Boxb., ? JSfau-* 
clea Gambier. Hunter; N.O. Biihiaceae) 
'which is a n ative of the regions about the 
Straits of Malacca, and is much grown 
in plantations in Singapore and the 
neighbouring islands. The substance, 
in chemical composition and qualities 
strongly resembles Cutch (q»'^*)> 
the names Catechu and Terra Japonica 
are applied to both. The plant is men- 
tioned in Debry, 1601 (iii. 99), and by 
Bumphius, c. 1690 (y. 63), w’'ho de- 
scribes its use in mastication wnth 
betel-nut ; but there is no account of 
the catechu made from it, known to the 
authors of the PJiarmacogrnph'ia,'hQio're 
1780. (Drawfurd gives the name as 
Javanese, but Hanbury and Fliickiger 
point out the reseniblanco to the Tamil 
name for catechu, Katta Kambu 
{Pharmacograpliiu, 298 seqg.). 

Ganda, s. This is the Hind, name 
for a rhinoceros, gainda and genda, for 
Skt. ganda (giving also ganclaka and 
ganddnga). The note on the passage 
in Barbosa by his Hak. Soc. editor 
is a marvel in the way of error. 


c. 1610. “Esgrandes Galeres il y pent 
deux et trois cens hommes de guerre, et en 
•d’autres grandes Galiotes, qu’ils nomment 
Pregates, il y en pent cent . . . ” — Pyrard, 
ii. 72. 

1689. “ He embarked about the middle 

of October in the year 1542, in a galiot, 
which carried the new Captain of Comorin.” 
— Dryden, Life of Xavier, (In Works, ed. 
1821, xvi. 87.) 

6. Gcillemt, 

1613. “Awsoone as I anchored I sent 
Master Molinev^x in his Pinnasse, and 
Master Spooner, and Samuell Squire in my 
Gellywatte to sound the depths within the 
•sands.” — Capt. JSf, Bownton in PurcJias, i. 
501. 

This illustrates the origin of Jolly-boat. 

1717. “Besides the Salamander Fire- 
ship, Terrible Bomb, six Galleywatts of 
8 guns, and 60 men each, and 4 of 6 guns 
and 50 men each .” — Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Arch-Py rate Tulajec Angria 
(1756), p. 47. 


1516. “This King (of Giizerat) sent a 
Ganda to the King of Portugal, because 
they told him that he would be pleased to 
see her.” — Barbosa, 58. 

1553. “And in return for many rich 
presents which this Diogo Fernandez car- 
ried to the King, and besides others which 
the King sent to Affonso Alboquerque, 
there was an animal, the biggest which 
Nature has created after the elephant, and 
the great enemy of the latter .... which 
the natives of the land of Camhaya, 
whence this one came, call Ganda, and the 
Greeks and Latins Rhinoceros. And^^- 
fonso d’ Alboquerque sent this to the King 
Don Manuel, and it came to this Kingdom, 
and it was afterwards lost on board ship 
on its way to Rome, when the King sent it 
as a j)resent to the Pope.” — Barros, Dec. II. 
liv. X. caj). 1. 

Ganton, s. This is mentioned by 
some old voyagers as a weight or 
measure by which pepper was sold 
in the Malay Archipelago. It is pre- 
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sumably gantang, defined by Cra-wiurd 
as “a dry measrixe, equal to about a 
gallon.” 

1554. “Also a candy of G-oa, answers to 
140 gamtas, equivalent to 15 paracis, 30 
medidas at 42 medidas to the paraa.” — A. 
Nunes, 30. 

1615. “I sent to borow 4 or 5 gantas 
of oyle of Yasemon Dono. . . . But 
he retorned answer he had non, when I 
know, to the contrary, he bought a parcell 
out of my handes the other day.” — Cocks, 
i. 6. 

Ganza, s. Tbe name given by old 
travellers to tbe metal whicb in former 
days constituted tbe inferior currency 
in Pegu, According to some it was 
lead; others call it a mixt metal. Lead 
in rude lumps is still used in tbe bazars 
of Burma for small purchases (see 
Mission to Ava, 259). 

The word is evidently Skt. hama, 
* bell-metal,’ ^whence Malay gangsa, 
(tbe same), which last is probably tbe 
word which travellers picked up. 

^ 1554. “In this Kingdom of Pegu there 
IS no coined money, and what they use 
commonly consists of dishes, pans, and 
other utensils of service, made of a 
metal like frosyhyra (?), broken in pieces ; 
and this is called gamca . . .” — A. Nunes, 


St • 'xi' • Tippoo) at 

Madras, the price of nee fell there from 
115 to 80 pagodas the garce.”— In Seton- 
Karr, i. 13. 

- proper native weights used 

m the Oomp^y’s Jaghire are as follows • 
10 Vara hun (Pagodas) =1 ^QPalams 

^ir^say, 8 rUay (Vees) = l Manumju, 
20 Maniingus (Maunds) =1 Baruaijs 
20 Bat-uays ( Candies) =1 Gursay, called 
.Oarse. The Varakun 
or Star Pagoda weighs 52| grains, therefore 
the Visay is nearly three pounds avoirdu- 
pois (see Viss) ; and the Garse is nearly 
1265 lbs.” — F. Buchanan, 3fysore, <kc., i. 6. 

By the calculation, the Garse should be 
9600 lbs. instead of 1265 as printed. 


^ Gardee, s. A name sometimes 
given, in last century, to native soldiers 
disciplined in European fashion, i.e. 
sepoys (q.v.). The “ Indian Yocabu- 
la^’’ (1788) gives: “ Gabdee— a 
tribe inhabiting the provinces of Bija- 
pore, &c., esteemed good foot soldiers.” 
The word may be only a corruption of 
‘guard,* but probably the origin 
assigned in the second quotation may 
be well founded ; “ Guard ” may have 
shaped the corruption of Gharli. The 
old Bengal sepoys were commonly 
known in the N.W. as Purbias or 
Easterns. 


jj “ . . . vn ultra statua cosi fatta 
m Ganza ; che b vn metallo di che fanno le 
lor monete, fatte di rame e di piombo mes- 
colati insieme.” — Cesar e Federici, Bam, iii. 
S94v. 

c. 1567. “ The current money that is in 
this Citie, and throughout all this kingdom, 
IS called Gansa or Ganza, which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the king, but every man may stampe it 
that will . . ."—Caesar Frederick, E.T., in 
Purchas, iii. 1717-18. 

^®gruan Gans (a brass 
mixt with lead) . . — Valentijn, Chor. 34:. 

1727. “ Plenty of Ganse or Lead, which 

S asseth all over the Pegu Dominions, for 
loney.”— A. BCam, ii. 41. 


Garce, s. A cubic measure for rice, 
&c., in use on the Madras coast, as 
usual varjdng much in value. Bucha- 
nan (hifni) treats it as a weight. The 
word is Telugu, garisa. 


1752, “ Grain Measures. 

1 Measure weighs about 26 lb. 1 oz. avd 
^ 8 Do. is 1 Mercal 21 

3200 1 )o. is 400 do., or ” 

1 Garse 8400 „ 

Brooks, Weights and Meamres, '<L'c., pV 6. 

1759. «... a garce of rice . . Ir 

Jjalrymple, Or. Reyert. i. 120. 

Iib4, “The day that advice was re- 


1762. “A coffre who commanded the 
Telingas and Gardees . . . asked the horse- 
man whom the horse belonged to ? Native 
Letter in Van Sittart, i. 141. 

1786. “. . . . originally they (Sipa- 

his) were commanded by Arabians, or those 
of their descendants bom in the Canara 
and Concan or Western parts of India, where 
those foreigners style themselves C^arSies or 
Western. Moreover these corps were com- 
posed mostly of il^abs, Negroes, and Ha- 
bissinians, all which bear upon that coast 
the same name of Gharbi .... In time 
the word Gharbi was corrupted by both the 
Prench and Indians into that of Gardi, 
which is now the general name of Sipahies 
all over India save Bengal . . . where they 
are stiled Talingchs .'' — ^Note by Transl. of 
Beir Miitaqherin, ii. 93. 

Gardens, and Garden-house, s. In 
tbe last century suburban villas at 
Madras and Calcutta were so called. 
‘ Garden Beach * below Port William 
took its name from these. 

1683. “Early in the morning I was met 
by Mr. Littleton and most of the Eactory, 
near Hugly, and about 9 or 10 o’clock by 
Mr. Vincent near the Dutch Garden, who 
came attended by severall Boats and Budge- 
rows guarded by 35 Eirelocks, and about 60 
Kashpoots and Peons well armed.” — Hedges^ 
Journal!, July 24. 
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1685. “ The whole Council .... came 

to attend the President at the garden- 
house.” — In Wheeler, i. 139. 

1758, “ The guard of the redoubt re- 

treated before them to the garden-house.” — 
Orme, ii. 303. 

, , “ Mahomed Isoof . . . rode with a 
party of horse as far as Maskelyne’s 
garden.” — Ih. iii. 425. 

1772. “The place of my residence at 
present is a garden-house of the Nabob, 
about 4 miles distant from Moorshedabad.” 
— Teignimuth, Mem. i. 34. 

1782. “A body of Hyder’s horse were at 
St. Thomas’s Mount on the 29th ult. and 
Gen. Munro and Mr. Brodie with great 
difficulty escaped from the General’s Gar- 
dens. They were pursued by Hyder’s horse 
within a mile of the Black Town.” — India 
Gazette, May 11. 

1809. “ The gentlemen of the settlement 
live entirely in their garden-houses, as 
they very properly call them,” — Ld. Valen- 
tia, i. 389. 

1810. “ . . . . Bural retreats called 
Garden-houses.” — Wdliamso)i,V. M. i. 137. 

1873. “To let, or for sale, Serle’s 
Gardens at Adyar. — Por iDarticulars apply, 
&c.” — Madras Mail, July 3. 

G-arry, Gliarry, s. Hind, gari, a 
cart or carriage. The '^’ord is nsed by 
Anglo-Indians, at least on the Bengal 
side, in both senses. Frequently the 
species is discriminated by a distinc- 
tive prefix, as palhee-^garry (palankin 
carriage), sej^garry (chaise) rel-garry ' 
(railway candage), &c. 

1810. “The common g’horry ... is 
rarely, if ever, kept by any European, but 
may be seen plying for hire in various 
l^arts of Calcutta.” — Williamson, V. 31. 
i. 329. 

1811. The Gary is represented in Sol- 
vyns’s engravings as a two- wheeled 7'ath 
(t.c. the primitive native carriage, built 
like a light hackery) with two ponies. 

1866. “My husband was to have met 
us with the two-horse gharee.” — Trevelyan, 
Dawk Bungalow, 384. 

Gaum and Gong, s. A village, 
Hand, gdon, from Sansk. grama. 

1519. “In every one of the said villages, 
whidh they call guaoos.”— Froclam. in 
Arch. Port. Orient., Pascic. 5, 38. 

Gdonwdr occurs in the same vol. (p. 75), 
under the forms gancare and guancare, for 
the village heads in Port. India. 

Gautama, n.p. The surname, ac- 
cording to Buddhist legend, of the 
Sakya tribe from which the Buddha 
Sakya Muni sprang. It is a deriva- 
tive from Gotama, a name of ‘ ‘ one of 
the ancient Vedic bard-families ” {Ol~ 


deyiherg). It is one of the most common 
names for Buddha among the Indo- 
Chinese nations. The Sommona^ 
codom of many old narratives regard- 
ing those countries rex>resents the 
Pali form of S'ramnna Gautama, “ The 
Ascetic Gautama.” 

c. 1590. See under Godavery passage from 
Ain, where Kotam occurs, 

1686. “ J’ai cru devoir expliquer toutes 

ces choses avant que de parlerde F^ominono- 
khodom (e’est ainsi que les Siamois appel- 
lent le Bieu qu’ils adorent h present).” — 
Voy. de Siam, Des Peres Jesuites, Paris, 
1686, p. 397. 

1687-88. “Now tho’ they say that 
several have attained to this Felicity 
{Nireupan, i.e. Nirvana) .... yet they 
honour only one alone, whom they esteem 
to have surpassed all the rest in Vertue. 
They call him >S'o7/i;>zo»rt-Cqdom; and they 
say that Oodom was his Name, and that 
Sommona signities in the Balic Tongue a 
Talapoin of the Woods.” — Hist. Pel. of 
Siam, by De La Lo\djere,E. T., i. 130. 

1782. “Bes Pegonins et les Bahmans 
.... Quant a leurs Bieux, ils en cqmptent 
sftj)t principanx .... Cej^endant ils n’en 
adorent qu'nn seul, qu’ils api:)ellent Godeman 
. . . ” — Sonnerat, ii. 299. 

1800. “ Gotma, or Goutum. according to 
the Hindoos of India, or Gaudma among 
the inhabitants of the more eastern parts, 
is said to have been a philosopher ... he 
taught in the Indian schools, the heterodox 
religion and philosophy of Boodh. The 
image that represents Boodh is called Gau- 
tama, or Goutum . . , *’ — Symes, Emhassy, 
299. 

1828. “ The titles or synonynie^ of 

Buddlia, as they were given to me, are as 
follow Kotamo . , . Soinnna- 

kotamo, agreeably to the interpretation 
given to me, means in the Pali language, 
the priest Gautama.” — Craiofurd, Emh. to 
Siam, I). 367. 

Gavee, S. Toj)sail. Nautical jargon 
from Port, gavea, the top {Roehuch). 

Gecko, s. A kind of bouse lizard. 
The ■word is not no-w in Anglo-Indian 
use ; it is a naturaUst’s word; and also 
is French. It was no doubt originally 
an onomatopoeia from the creature’s 
reiterated utterance. Marcel Bevic says 
the word is adopted from Malay gehok. 
This we do not find in Crawford, wbo 
has take, tdkek, and goke, all evidently 
attempts to represent "the utterance. 
In Burma the same, or a kindred 
lizard, is called tokte, in Hke imita- 
tion. 

1631. Bontius seems to identify this 
i lizard with the Guana (q.v.), and says its 
bite is so venomous as to be fatal unless 
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the part be immediately cut out, or cau- 
terized. This is no doubt a fable. “Nos- 
tratis ipsum animal apposito vocabulo 
gecco vocant ; quippe non secus ae Coccyx 
apud nos suum cantum iterat, etiam gecko 
assidiio sonat, prius edito stridore qualem 
Picus emittit.”— Lib. V. cap. 5, p. 57. 

1711. “Chaccos, as Cuckoos receive 
their ISfames from the Noise they make. . . . 
They are much like Lizards but larger. 
’Tis said their Dung is so venomous,” &c. 
— Lockyer, 84. 

1727. “They have one dangerous little 
.^limal called a Jackoa, in shape almost 
like a Lizard. It is very malicious . . . and 
wherever the Liquor lights on an Animal 
Body, it presently cankers the Plesh.”— 
A, Ham, ii. 131. 

This is still a common belief. See in 
Suppt. Biscohra. 

1883. “This was one of those little 
house lizards called geckos, which have 
pellets at the ends of their toes. They are 
not repulsive brutes like the garden lizard, 
and I am always on good terms with them. 
They have full liberty to make use of my 
house, for which they seem grateful, and 
say chuck, chuck, chuck.” — Tribes on My 
Frontier, 38. 

Gentoo, s. and adj. This word is a 
coiTuption of the Portuguese Gentio, 
‘ a gentile ’ or heathen, which they 
applied to the Hindoos in contradistinc- 
tion from the Moros or ' Moors,’ Le, 
Mahommedans. Both terms are now 
obsolete among EngEsh people, except 
perhaps that Gentoo still lingers at 
Madras in the sense b. 

Eor the terms Gentio and Gentoo 
were applied in two senses : 

a. To the Bindus generally, 

b. To the Telugu-speaking Hindus 
of the Peninsula specially, and to their 
lan,guage. 

The reason why the term became 
thus specifically applied to the Telugu 
I^ople is probaMy because, when 
the Portuguese arrived, the Telugu 
monarchy of Vijayanagara [Bljanagar, 
Bisnagar or Narsinga, qq.v.) was 
dominant over gi-eat part of the Penin- 
sula. The officials were chiefly of Te- 
race, and thus the people of thig 
mce, as the most important section of 
Hindus, were par excellence the Gentiles, 
and thmr language the Gentile lan- 
guage. Besides those two specific senses 
Oentio was sometimes used for heathen 
in general. Thus in P. M. Pinto : 


a. — 

1548. The Beligiosos of this territory 
spend so largely, and give such great alms 
at the cost^ of your Highness’s administra- 
tion that it disposes of a good part of the 
funds ‘ . . . I believe indeed they do all 
this in real zeal and sincerity . . . but I 
think it might be reduced a half, and all for 
the better ; for there are some of them who 
often try to make Christians by force, and 
worry the Gentoos {jentios) to such a deo-ree 
that it drives the population away?”— . 
Simao Botelho, CartcLS, 35. 

V '-A * * • • the Gentiles 

(Gentios) Kao is as much as to say ‘Kin" ’ ” 
—Garcia, f. 35 h. 

„ “This ambergris is not so highly 
valued among the Moors, but it is very 
highly prized among the Gentiles.”— 

1582. “A gentile .... whose name 
wig^Canaca.” — Castaneda, trans. by N. L., 

1588. In a letter of this year to the Vice- 
roy, the King (Philip II.) says he “under- 
stands the Gentios are much the best per- 
sons to whom to farm the alfandegas (cus- 
toms, &c.), paying well and regularly, and 
it does not seem contrary to canon-law to 
farm to them, but on this he will consult 
the learned.”— In Arch. Port. Orient., fasc. 3, 
135. ’ 

c. 1610. *“Ils (les Portugais) exercent 
ordinairement de semblables cruautez lors 
qu’ils sortent en trouppe le long des costes, 
bruslans et saccageaSas ces pauures Gentils 
qui ne desirent que leur bonne grace, et 
leur amitie, mais ils n’en ont pas plus de 
pitid pour cela. 349. 

1630. “ . . . wdiich Gentiles are of two 
sorts ... first the purer Gentiles ... or 
else the impure or vneleane Gentiles .... 
such are the husbandmen or inferior sort of 
people, called the Coulees.'*' — H. Lord, 
Display, &c., 85. 

1673. “The finest Dames of the Gen- 
tues disdained not to carry Water on their 
Heads.” — Fryer, 117. 

,, “ Gentues, the Portuguese idiom 

for Gentiles, are the Aborigines.” — Ib. 27. 

1683. “This morning a Gentoo sent 
by Bulchund, Governour of Hugly and 
Cassumbazar, made complaint to me that 
IMr. Charnock did shamefully — to ye great 
scandall of our Nation — keep a Gentoo 
woman of his kindred, which he has* had 
these 19 years.” — Hedges, Deo. 1. 

„ “ The ^ ceremony used by these 

Gentu’s in their sicknesse is very strange ; 
they bring ye sick person ... to y® brinks 
of ye Kiver Ganges, on a Cott , , — Hedges^ 

May 10. 


“ A very famous Corsair who was caller 
Himmilau, a Chinese by nation, and wh 
from a Gentio as he was, had a little tim 
since turned Moor . . Ch. L. 


In Stevens’s Trans, of Faria y Sousa 
(1695)_ the Hindus are still called Gentiles. 
And it would seem that the English form 
Gentoo did not come into general use tiU late 
in the 17th century. 
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1767- “ In order to transact Business of 

any kind in this Countrey you must at least 
have a Smattering of the Language . . . The 
original Language of this Countrey {or at 
least the earliest we know of) is the Ben- 
gala or Gentoo ; this is commonly spoken 
in all parts of the Countrey. But the 
politest Language is the Moors or Mussul- 
mans, and jPersian.” — MS, Letter of James 
Rennell. 

1772. “ It is customary with the Gentoos, 
as soon as they have acquired a moderate 
fortune, to dig a pond.” — Teignmouth^ 
Mem,, i. 36. 

1774. “When I landed (on Island of 
Bali) the natives, who are Gentoos, came on 
board in little canoes, with outriggers on 
each side.” — Forrest, V. to N. Gaimea^ 169. 

1776. “A Code of Gentoo Laws or Ordi- 
nations of the Pundits. From a Persian 
Translation, made from the Original written 
in the Shanskrit Language. London, 
Printed in the Year 1776. ” (Title of Work 
by ISTathaniel Brassey Halhed.) 

1778, “The i^eculiar patience of the 
Gentoos in Bengal, their affection to busi- 
ness, and the i^eculiar cheapness of all 
I>roductions either of commerce or of neces- 
sity, had concurred to render the details of 
the revenue the most minute, voluminous, 
and complicated system of accounts whicli 
exist in the universe.” — Orme, ii. 7 (Re- 
l^rint). 

1781. “They (Syrian Christians of Tra- 
vancore) acknowledged a Gentoo Sovereign, 
but they were governed even in temporal 
concerns by the bishop of Angamala.” — 
Gibhon, ch. xlvii. 

1784. “Captain Francis Swain Ward, 
of the Madras Establishment, whose paint- 
ings and drawings of Gentoo Architecture, 
&c., are well known,” — In Scton~Karr. 
i. 31. 

1785. “I found this large concourse of 
people were gathered to see a Gentoo woman 
burn herself with her husband. ” — At Chan- 
dernagore, in Seton-Karr, i. 90. 

, , “ The original inhabitants of India 

are called Gentoos.” — CarracciolCs Life of 
Clive, i. 122. 

1803. “ Peregrine. O mine is an accom- 

modating palate, hostess. I have swal- 
lowed burgundy with the French, hoUands 
with the Butch, sherbet with a Turk, sloe- 
juice with an Englishman, and water vuth 
a simple Gentoo.” — Colmari's John Bull, i. 
sc. 1. 

1807. “I was not prepared for the entire 
nakedness of the Gentoo inhabitants.” — 
Lord Minto in India, 17.. 

b.— 

1648. “The Heathen who inhabit the 
kingdom of Golccmda, and are spread all 
over India, " are called Jentives.” — Van 
Tioist, 59. 

1673. “ Their Language they call gene- 

rally Gentn . . . the peculiar Name of their 
Speech is TelingaJ — Fryer, S3. 


1683. “ Thursday, 21st June . . . The 

Hon. Company having sent us a Law with 
reference to the Natives ... it is ordered 
that the first be translated int<i Portuguese, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moores, and pro- 
claimed solemnljr by beat of i-um.” — 
Madras Consultation, in Wheeler, i. 134. 

1719. “ Bills of sale wrote in Gentoo on 

Cajan leaves, which are entered in the 
Register kept bv the Town OonicoiJy for 
that i)urpose.” — In Wheeler, ii. 314. 

1726. ‘ ‘ The proper vernacular here (Gol- 

conda) is the Gentoos {Jentiefs) or Tel- 
lingaas.” — Valenti jn, Ghor, 37- 

1801. “The Gentoo translation of the 
Regulations will answer for the Ceded 
Districts, for even . . . the most Canarine 
part of them understand Gentoo.” — T. 
Munro, in Life, i. 321. 

1807. “ A_ Grammar of the Gentoo lan- 

guage, as it is understood and spoken by 
the Gentoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras. By a Civil 
Servant under the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, many years resident in the Northern 
Circars. Madras. 1807.” 

1817. The third ^ammar of the Telugu 
language, published in this year, is called a 
‘Gentoo Grammar.’ 

1837. “ I mean to amuse myself with 
learning Gentoo, and have brought a Moon- 
shee with me. Gentoo is the language of 
this part of the country [Godavery delta], 
and one of the prettiest of all the cLialects.” 
— Letters from Madras, 189. 

Ghaut, s. Hind, ghat. 

a. A landing-place ; a i^ath of 
descent to a riyer ; the place of a 
ferry, &c. Also a quay or the like. 

b. A x^ath of descent from a moun- 
tain ; a mountain pass ,* and hence 

C., n.p. The mountain ranges x^arallel 
to the western and eastern coasts of the 
Peninsula, through which the ghats or 
passes lead from the table-lands above, 
down to the coast and lowlands. It 
is probable that foreigners hearing 
those tracts siioken of respectively as 
the country above and the country 
below the Ohdts (see Balaghaut) were 
led to regard the word Ghats as a 
proper name of the mountain range it- 
self, or (like De Barros below) as a 
word signifying range. And this is in 
analogy with many other cases of 
mountain nomenclature, where the 
name of a xoass has been transferred to 
the mountain chain, or where the word 
for ‘ a pass ’ has been mistaken for a 
word for ‘ mountain range.* The 
I)rox)er sense of the word is well illus- 
trated from Sir A. Wellesley, under b. 

a. — 

1809. “The dandy s there took to their 
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paddles, and keeping the beam to the cur- 
rent the whole way, contrived to land us 
at the destined gaut.”— id. Valentm, i. 
185. 

1824. “It is reaUy^ a very large place, 
and rises from the river in an amphi- 
theatral form .... with many very fine 
ghats descending to the water’s edge.” — 
Heh(yi\ i. 167- 

1 ).— 

c. 1315. “ In 17 more days they arrived 

at Gurganw. During these 17 days the 
Ghats were passed, and great heights and 
depths were seen amongst the hills, where 
even the elephants became nearly invisible.” 
— Amur Khusru, in Elliot, hi. 86. 

This passage illustrates how the 
transition fi’oin b to c occurred. The 
Ghats here meant are not a range of 
mountains so called, but, as the con- 
text shows, the passes among the Yind- 
hya and Satpilra hills. 

Compare the two following, in which 
* down the ghauts ’ and ‘ down the 
jpasses ’ mean exactly the same thing, 
though to many people the former ex- 
pression will suggest ‘ down through a 
range of mountains called the Ghauts.’ 

1803. “The enemy are down the ghauts 
in great consternation.” — Wellington, ii. 
332. 

,, “ The enemy have fled northward, 

and are getting do\^’n the passes as fast as 
they can.” — M. Elphmstone, in Life by 
Colehrooke, i. 71. 

1826. “Though it was still raining, I 
walked up the Bohr Ghat, four miles and a 
half, to Candaulah,” — Heber, ii. 136, ed. 
1844. 

That is, up one of the Passes, from which 
Kuropeans called the mountains themselves 
“ the Ghauts.” 

C — 

1553. “ The most notable division which 
Nature hath planted in this land is a chain 
of mountains, which the natives, by a generic 
appellation, because it has no jjroper name, 
call Gate, which is as much as to say 
Serra.'^ — I)e Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 
vii. 

1561. “This 6'm’a is called Gate.” — 
Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, .56. 

1563. “The Cuncam, which is the land 
skirting the sea, up to a lofty range which 
they call Guate.”— f. 34 6. 

1572. 

“ Da terra os Naturaes Ihe chamam Gate, 
Do pe do qual pequena quantidade 
Se estende hua fralda estreita, que com- 
bate 

Do mar a natural ferocidade . . 

Gamdes, vii. 22. 

Englished by Burton ; 

The country-people call this range the 
Ghaut, 


and from its 'foot-hills scanty breadth 
there be, 

whose seaward-sloping coast-plain long 
hath fought 

’gainst Ocean’s natural ferocity . . 

1623. “We commenced then to ascend 
the mountain-(range) which the people of 
the county call Gat, and which traverses 
in the middle the whole length of that part 
of India which projects into the sea, bathed 
on the east side by the Gulf of Bengal, and 
on the west by the Ocean, or Sea of Goa.” 
— P. della Valle, ii. 32. 

1673. “The Mountains here are one 
continued ridge .... and are all along 
called Gaot.” — Fryer, 187. 

1685. “On les appelle, montagnes de 
Gatte, c’est comme qui diroit montagnes de 
montagnes, Gatte en langue du pays ne 
signifiant autre chose que montagne” 
(quite wrong). — Riheyro, Geylan (Fr.Transl. ), 
p. 4. 

1727. * ‘ The great Bains and Dews that 

fall from the Mountains of Gatti, which ly 
25 or 30 leagues up in the Country.” — A. 
Ham. i. 282. 

1762. “ All the South part of India save 
the Mountains of Gate (a string of Hills in 
ye country) is level Land the Mould scarce 
so deei") as in England. . . As you make 
use of every expedient to drain the water 
from your tilled ground, so the Indians 
take care to keep it in theirs, and for this 
reason sow only in the level grounds.” — MS. 
LeUer of James Eennell, March 21st. 

1826. “The mountains are nearly the 
same height .... with the average of 
Welsh mountains ■ • • In one respect, 

and only one, the Ghi.ts have the advan- 
tage, — their precipices are higher, and the 
Outlines of the hills consequently bolder.” 
— Hchcr, ii. 136, ed. 1844. 

Gbee, s. Boiled butter; the uni- 
yersal medium of cookery throughout' 
India, supplying the place occupied by 
oil in Southern Europe, and more. The 
word is gM, from Sansk. ghrlta. A 
short but explicit account of the mode 
of preparation will be found in 
the English Cyclopaedia (Arts and 
Sciences), s.v. 

c. 1590. “Most of them (Akbar’s ele- 
phants) get 5 s.(ers) of sugar, 4 s. of ghi, and 
naif a man of rice mixed with chillies, 
cloves, &c.” — Aln-i-Akbarl, i. 130. 

1673. “They will drink milk, and boil’d 
Butter, which they call Ghe.” — Fryer, 33. 

1783. “ In most of the prisons [of Hyder 
’Ali] it w’as the custom to celebrate parti- 
cular days, when the funds admitted, with 
the luxury of plantain fritters, a draught 
of sherbet, and a convivial song. On one 
occasion the old Scotch ballad, ‘ My wife 
has ta’en the gee,’ was admirably sung, and 
loudly encored .... It was reported to 
the KeUedar (see Killadar) that the pri- 
soners said and sung throughout the night 
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of nothing but ghee . . . The Kelledar, 
certain that discoveries had been made re- 
garding his malversations in that article of 
garrison store, determined to conciliate 
their secrecy, by causing an abundant 
supiJly of this unaccustomed luxury to be 
thenceforth placed within the reach of 
their farthing imrchases.” — Wilks, Mist. 
Sketches, ii. 154. 

17S5. “The revenues of the city of 
Decca .... amount annually to two 
kherore, proceeding from the customs and 
duties levied on ghee.” — Caracciolh, L. of 
Clive, i. 172. 

1817. “The great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and called by him ghee.” — Mill, 
Hist., i. 410, 

GrMlzai, n.p. One of tlie most 
famous of the tribes of Afghanistan, 
and probably the strongest, occupying 
the high plateau north of Kandahar, 
and extending (roundly speaking) 
eastward to the Sulimani mountains, 
and north to the Kabul Biver. They 
were supreme in Afghanistan at the 
beginning of last century, and for a 
time possessed the throne of Ispahan. 
The following paragraph occurs in the 
article Atghan’istais’, in the 9th eel. of 
the Encyc. Britan., 1874 (i, 235), 
written by one of the authors of this 
book : 

“It is remarkable that the old Arab 
geographers of the 10th and 11th centuries 
place m the Ghilzai country” {i.e. the 
country now occupied by the Ghilzais, or 
nearly so) “ a people called Khilijis, whom 
they call a tribe of Turks, to which belonged 
a famous family of Dehli Kings. The pro- 
bability of the identity of the Khilijis and 
Crhilzais is obvious, and the question touches 
others regarding the origin of the Afghans ; 
but it does not seem to have been gone 
into.” 

Nor has the writer since ever 
been able to go into it. But whilst 
he has never regarded the suggestion 
as more than a probable one, he has 
seen no reason to rej ect it. He may 
add that on starting the idea to Sir 
Henry Eawlinson (to whom it seemed 
new), a high authority on such a ques- 
tion, though he would not accept it, he 
made a candid remark to the effect that 
the Ghilzais had undoubtedly a very 
Turk-like aspect. 

A belief in this identity was, as we 
have recently noticed, entertained by 
the traveller Charles Masson, as is 
shown in a passage extracted below. 
And it has also been maintained by 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Baces 
of Afghanistan (1880). 


^ All the accoxints of the Ghilzais in- 
dicate great differences between them 
and the other tribes of Afghanistan ; 
whilst there seems nothing impossible, 
or even unlikely, in the partial assi- 
milation of a Turki tribe in the course 
of centuries to the Afghans who sur- 
round them, and the consequent 
assumption of a quasi- Afghan genea- 
logy. We do not find that Mr. El- 
phinstone makes any explicit reference 
to the question now before us. But 
two of the notes to his History (5th 
ed., p. 322 and 384) seem to indicate 
that it was in his mind. In the 
latter of these he says : “ The Khiljis 
.... though Turks by descent . . . 
had been so long settled among the 
Afghans that they had almost become 
identified with that people; but they 
X^robably mixed more with other nations, 
or at least with their Turki brethren, 
and would be more civilized than the 
generality of Afghan mountaineers.” 
The learned and eminently judicious 
William Erskine was also inclinedto ac- 
cept the identity of the two tribes, doubt- 
ing (but porhai)s needlessly,) whether 
the Khiliji had been really of Tmki 
race. We have not been able to meet 
with any translated author who men- 
tions both Khiliji and Ghilzai. In the 
following quotations all the earlier refer 
to Khiliji, and the later to Ghilzai. 
Attention may be called to the expres- 
sions in the quotation from Ziauddin 
Barni, as indicating some great difie- 
rence between the Turk proper and the 
Khiliji even then. The language of 
Baber again, so far as it goes, seems to 
mdicate that by his time the Ghilzais 
were regarded as an Afghan clan. 

c. 940. “Hajjiij had delegated ’Abdar- 
rahman ibn Mahommed ibn al-Ash’ath to 
Sijistan, Bost, and Bukhaj (Ao*achosia) to 
make war on the Turk tribes diffused in 
those regions, and who are known as Ghuz 
and Khulj. . — Mas^iidl, v. 302. 

c. 950. “ The Khalaj is a Turki tribe, 

which in ancient times migrated into the 
country that lies between India and the 
X)arts of Sijistan beyond the Ghur. They 
are a pastoral people and resemble the Turks 
in their natural characteristics, their dress 
and their language.” — Istakhri, from De 
Goeje’s Text, p. 245. 

c. 1030. “The Afghans and Khiljis 
having submitted to him (Sabakti^n), he 
admitted thousands of them .... into the 
ranks of his armies.” — AVTJthi, in Elliot, 
ii. 24. 

c. 1150. “ The Khilkhs (read Khilij) are 

people of Turk race, who, from an early 
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date invaded this country (Dawar — on the 
banks of the Helmand), and whose dwellings < 
are spread abroad to the north of India and < 
on the borders of G-haur and of Western j 
Sijistan. They possess cattle, wealth, and 
the various products of husbandry ; they < 
all have the asx^ect of Turks, whether as j 
regards features, dress, and customs, or^ as i 
regards their arms and manner of making j 
war. They are pacific people, doing and 1 
thinking no evil.” — Edrisi, i. 457. 

1289. “At the same time JaMlu-d din 
(Khilji), who was ’Ariz-i mamdlik (Muster- ; 
master-general), had gone to Bahd,rpiir, 
attended by a body of his relations and 
friends. Here he held a muster and in- 
spection of the forces. He came of a race 
different from that of the Turks, so he had 
no confidence in them, nor would the Turks 
own him as belonging to the number of 
their friends. . . . The people high and 
low .... were all troubled by the ambi- 
tion of the Khiljis, and were strongly op- 
posed to Jalalu-d din’s obtaining the crown 
.... Sultan Jalalu-d din Firoz Khilji 
ascended the throne in the . . . year GS8 H. 

. . . . The people of the city (of Dehli) 
had for SO years been governed by sovereigns 
of Turk extraction, and were averse to the 
succession of the Khiljis .... they were 
struck with admiration and amazement at 
seeing the Khiljis occupying the throne of 
the Turks, and wonderecl how the throne 
had passed from the one to the other.” . . . 

— Zidu-d-din Barni, in Elliot, iii. 134-130. 

14th cent. The continuator of Rash- 
idiiddin enumerates among the tribes oceu- 
lij’ing the country which we now call 
Afghanistan, Ghiiris, Heraiois, JS^ic/udaris, 
Bejzis, Khilij, Baluch and Afghans. See 
JS^'otices ct Extraits, xiv. 494. 

c. 1507. “I set out from Ktlbul for the 
purpose of plundering and beating up the 
quarters of the Grhiljis ... a good farsang 
from the Ghilji camp, we observed a black- 
ness, which was either owing to the Ghiljis 
being in motion, or to smoke. The young 
and inexperienced men of the army aU set 
forward full speed ; I followed them for two 
kos, shooting arrows at their horses, and at 
length checked their speed. When five or 
six thousand men set out on a pillaging 
party, it is extremely difficult to maintain 
discipline. ... A minaret of skulls was 
erected of the heads of these Afghans.” — 
Baber, pp. 220, 221 ; see also p. 225. 

1842. “ The Ghilji tribes occupy the 

principal portion of the country between 
BZitndahar and Ghazni. They are, moreover, 
the most numerous of the Afghan tribes, 
and if united under a capable chief might 
. . . become the most powerful . , , They 
are brave and warlike, but have a sternness 
of disposition amounting to ferocity. . . . 
Some of the inferior Ghiljis are so violent 
in their intercourse with strangers that they 
can scarcely be considered in the light of 
human beings, while no language can des- 
cribe the terrors of a transit through their 
country, or the indignities which have to be 
endured .... 


“The Ghiljis, although considered, and 
calling themselves, Afghans, and moreover 
employing the Pashto,* or Afghan dialect, 
are undoubtedly a mixed race. 

“The name is evidently a modification or 
corruption of Khaljf or Khilaji, that of a 
great Turk! tribe mentioned by Sherlfudln 
in his history of Taimdr. . . .” — Ch. Mas- 
son, Narr. of various Journeys, &c. ii. 204, 
205, 207. 

1854. “ The Ghfiri was^ succeeded by the 
Khilji dynasty ; also said to be of Turki 
extraction, but which seems rather to have 
been of Afghdn race; and it may be doubted 
if they are not of the Grhiiji Afghilns.” — 
Ershine, Bdher and Humdyun, i. 404. 

1880. “As a race the Crhilji mix little 
with their neighbours, and indeed differ in 
many respects, both as to internal govern- 
ment and domestic customs, from the other 
races of Afghanistan . . . the great majority 
of the tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the seasons from the 
lowlands to the highlands with their families 
and flocks, and easily portable black hair 
tents. They never settle in the cities, nor 
do they engage in the ordinary handicraft 
trades, but they manufacture carpets, felts, 
&c., for domestic use, from the wool and 
hair of their cattle. . . . Physically they 
are a remarkably fine race .... but they 
are a very barbarous people, the pastoral 
class especially, and in their wars exces- 
sively savage and vindictive. 

“Several of the Ghilji or Ghilzai-clans are 
almost wholly engaged in the carrying 
trade between India and Afghanistan, and 
the northern States of Central Asia, and have 
been so for many centuries.” — Bxwes of 
Afghanistan, by Bellew, p. 103. 

Grhoul, s. Ar. glml, P. qliol. ^ A 
goblin, MyLTTovara, or man-devonring 
demon, especially Baiinting wilder- 
nesses. 

c. 70. “In the deserts of Affricke yee 
shall meet oftentimes with fairies,^ appear- 
ing ill the shape of men and women; but 
they vanish soone away, like fantastical! 
illusions.” — Pliny, by Ph. Holland, vii. 2. 

c. 940. “ The Arabs relate many strange 
stories about the Ghul and their trans- 
formations .... The Arabs allege that the 
two feet of the Ghul are ass's feet ; . . • 
These Ghul appeared to travellers in the 
night, and at hours when one meets with 
no one on the road ; the traveller taking 
them for some of their companions followed 
them, but the Ghul led. them astray, and 
caused them to lose their way.” — Mas'udi, 
iii. 314 seqq. 

(There is much more after the copious 
and higgledy-piggledy Plinian fashion of 
; this writer.) 

; c. 1420. “ In exitu deserti . ► * rem 

■ mirandam dicit contigisse. N am cum circiter 
mediam noctem quiescentes magno mur- 


* There is no justification for this word in tlie 
Latin. 
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mure strepituque audito suspicarentur 
omnesj Arabes praadones ad se spoliandos 
venire .... viderunt plurimas equitum 
turmas transenntium .... Plures qni id 
antea viderant, daemones (gbuls, no doubt) 
esse per desertum vagantes asseruere.” — 
E'ic. Conti, in Poggio, iv. 

1814. “The Afghauns believe each of 
the numerous solitudes in the mountains 
and desarts of their country to be inhabited 
by a lonely daemon, whom they call the 
GhooUee Beeabaun (the Goule or Sxnrit of 
the Waste) ; they represent him as a gigantic 
and frightful spectre, who devours any 
passenger whom chance may bring within 
his haunts.” — JSIjohinstone, Cauhul, ed. 1839, 
i. 291. 

Glnirry, G-urree, s. Hind. (r/72«ri. A 
clepsydra or water-instrument for mea- 
suring time, consisting of a floating 
cup with a small bole in it, adjusted 
so that it fills and sinks in a fixed 
time; also tbe gong on wliicb tbe 
time so indicated is struck. This 
latter is properly gliariijCd, Hence 
also a clock or watch ; ’ also the 60th 
part of a day and night, equal there- 
fore to 24 minutes, was in old Hindu 
custom the space of time indicated by 
the clepsydra Just mentioned, and was 
called a gjictrl* But in Anglo-Indian 
usage, the word is employed for ‘ an 
hour.’ 

(Ancient). “ The magistrate, having em- 

E loyed the first four Gharries of the day in 
athing and praying, .... shall sit upon 
the Judgment Seat.” — Code of the Gentoo 
Laius (Halhed, 1776), 104. 

1633. “Pirst they take a great Pot of 
Water .... and putting therein a little 
Pot (this lesser pot having a small hole in 
the bottome of it), the water issuing into it 
having filled it, then they strike on a great 
plate of brasse, or very fine metal, which 
stroak maketh a very great sound; this 
streak or parcell of time they call a Goome, 
the small Pot being full they call a Gree, 8 

f rees make a Par, which Par^ is three 
ours by our accompt.” — W. Bruton, in 
HakL V. 51. 

1709. ‘ ‘ Or un gari est une de leurs heures, 
mais qui est bien i^etite en comparaison des 
notres ; car elle n'est que de vingt-neuf mi- 
nutes et environ quarante-trois secondes.”(?) 
— Lettres Ed if, xi. 233. 

1785. “ We have fixed the Coss at 6,000 

Gttz, which distance must be travelled by 
the postmen in a Ghurry and a half .... 
If the letters are not delivered according to 
this rate .... you must flog the Hur- 
hirehs belonging to you.” — Tippod^s Letters, 
215. 

Criudy, s. The original of this 

^ Pahr, i.e. a watch ; or fourth part of the 
night. 


word belongs to the Drayidian tongues ; 
Malayalim, I'indi ; Telugu, gindi, 
Tamil, hiimi, from y. km it, ‘to be 
hollow;” and the original meaning is 
basin or pot, as opposed to a flat 
dish. In Malabar the word is applied 
to_ a yessel resembling a coflee-iiot 
without a handle, used to drink from. 
But in the Bombay dialect of Hind, 
and in Anglo-Indian usage gindi means 
a wash-hand basin of tinned copper, 
such as is in common uso there (see 
under ChiUuinchee)- 

1561. “. . . jguindis of gold . . .” — 

Cori'ea, Lendas, If. i. 218. 

1582. “ After this the Capitaine Generali 
commanded to discharge theyr Shippes, 
which were taken, in the whiche was bound 
store of rich Merchaundize, and amongst the 
same these peeces foUo-wing : 

“ Foure great Guyndes of silver. ...” 

Castaneda, by N. L., f. 106. 

1813. “ At the English tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with a gindey and 
ewer, of silver or white copper.” — Forhes, 
Or. Memoirs, ii, 397. 

1851. “ . . . a tinned bason, called a 

f endee. . . .” — Burton, Scinde, or the Un- 
appy Valley, i. 6. 

’ Gingall, Jinjall, s. H. fanjdl, a 
swiyel or wall piece ; a word of uncer- 
tain origin. It is in use with Eiuo- 
peans in China also. 

1818. “ There is but one gun in the fort, 
but there is much and good snming from 
matchlocks and gingals,and four Europeans 
have been wounded.” — Elphinstone, Life, ii. 
31. 

1829. “ The moment the picket heard 
them, they fired their long ginjalls, which 
kill a mile off.” — Shippes 3femoirs, iii. 40. 

Gingeli, G-ingelly, &c. The com- 
mon trade name for the seed and oil 
of Sesamum indicum, y. orientale. 
There is a Hind, and Mahr. form 
jinjal%, but most probably this also is a 
trade name introduced by the Portu- 
guese. The word appears to be 
Arabic al-juljiddn, which was pro- 
nounced in Spain whence 

Spanish cdjonjoVi, Italian gniggiolino, 
zerzelvno, etc., Portug. girgelim, zir- 
zelim, &c., Pr. jugeoline, <S:c., in the 
Philippine Islands ajoiijoli. The pro- 
per Hind, name is til. 

1510. “Much grain grows here (at Zeila) 
... oil in great qnanuty, made not from 
olives, but from zerzalino.” — Varthcrna, 
86, 

^ Dozy <C Engehnann, 140-7. 
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1552. “There is a. great amount of ger- 
gelim.” — Cubtanheda, 24. 

1599. “ . . . Oyle of Zezeline, which they 
make of a Seed, and it is very good to eate, 
or to frv fish withal.’’ — G, Fredericke, ii. 
358. 

1606. “ They performed certain anoint- 

ings of the whole body, when they baptized, 
with oil of coco-nut, or of gergelim.” — 
Gouvea, f. 39. 

c. 1610. “I’achetav de ce poisson frit 
en rhuile de gerselin (petite semence 
comme nauete dont ils font huile) qui est de 
tres-mauvais goust.” — Mocquet^ 232, 

c. 1G61. “La gente pin bassa adopra 
un’ altro olio di certo seme detto Telselin, 
che e uiia spezie del di setamo, ed e alquanto 
amarognolo.” — Vtarf. del F. Gio, Grueher, 
in Thevenot, Voi/ages Divers. 

1673. “Dragmesde Soussamo ou graine 
de Georgeline.” — App. to Journal d*Ant. 
Galland, ii. 206. 

1075. “Also much Oil of Sesainos or 
Jujoline is there expressed, and exported 
thence.” — T. JSeiden, Vervaerlyke Sekip- 
hreuk, SI. 

1726. “ From Orixa are imported hither 
(Polecat), with much profit, Paddy, also 
. . . Gingeli-seed Oil .... ” — Valentijn^ 
Chor. 14. 

,, “ An evil people, gold, a drum, a 

wild horse, an ill conditioned woman, 
sxigar-cane, Gergelim, a Bellale (or culti- 
vator) without foresight — all these must be 
wrought sorely to make them of any good.” 
— Native Apophthegms translated in Fa- 
lentijn, v. (Oeylon) 390. 

1727. “The Men are bedaubed all over 
with red Earth, or Vermilion, and are con- 
tinually squirting gingerly Oyl at one 
another,” — A. Ham. i. 128. 

1807. “ The oil chiefly used here, both 
for food and unguent, is that of Sesamum, 
by the English called Gingeli, or sweet oil.” 
— F. Buchanan, Mysore, &c. i. 8. 

1874. ^ “We know not the origin of the 
word Gingeli, \vhich Eoxburgh remarks 
was (as it is now) in common use among 
Europeans.”— <6 Fhlckiger, 426. 

1875. “ Oils, Jinjili or Til . . . ” — Table 
of (/nstoms Duties, imposed on ImpoHs into 
B. India, up to 1875. 

1876. “ There is good reason for believing 
that a considerable portion of the olive oil 
of commerce is but the Jinjili, or the ground- 
nut, oil of India, for besides large exports 
of both oils to Europe, several thousand 
tons of the sesamum seed, and ground-nuts 
in smaller quantities, are exported annually 
from the^ south of India to France, where 
their oil is expressed, and finds its w-ay into 
the market, ai» oli^e oil.” — ^appl. Report on 
hiipply of Drugs to India, by Dr. Paul, 
India Office, March, 1870. 

Ginger, s. The root of Zingiber uffi- 
cimh , Eoxb. We get this xv’ord from 
the Arabic :.unjahlt, Bp. ageugibre (al- 


zanjahll). Port, gingibre, Latin zingiber 
Ital, zenzero, gengiovo, and many other 
old forms. 

The Sanskrit name is srihgavera, 
professedly connected with sriTiga, ‘ a 
horn/ from the antler-like form of the 
root. But this is probably an intro- 
duced word shaped by this imaginary 
etymology. Though ginger is culti- 
vated all over India, from the Hima- 
laya to the extreme south,* the best is 
grown in Malabar, and in the language 
of that province (Malay alam) green 
ginger is called mc/ii and from 

inchi, ‘root.’ Inchi was probably in 
an earlier form of the language siYiclii 
or chiiichi, as we find it in Canarese 
still suriti, which is perhaps the true 
origin of the Hind, south for dry 
ginger.’ 

It would appear that the Arabs, 
misled by the form of the name, attri- 
buted zanjabll or zinjabll, or ginger, 
to the coast of Zinj or Zanzibar ; for 
it would seem to be ginger which 
some Arabic writers speak of as 
‘the plant of Zinj.’ Thus a poet 
quoted by KazwInI enumerates among 
the products of India the shajr al-ZdniJ 
or Arbor Zingitana, along with shisham- 
wood, pepper, steel, (fee. (see Gilde^ 
meister, 218). And Abulfeda says also : 
‘^At Melinda is found the plant of 
Zinj ” {Geog. hy Eeinaud, i. 257). In 
Marino Sanudo’s map of the world 
also (c. 1320) we find a rubric connect- 
ing Zinziber with Zinf, We do not 
indeed find ginger spoken of as a pro- 
duct of eastern continental Africa, 
though Barbosa says a large quantity 
was produced in Madagascar, and Var- 
thema says the like of the Comoro 
Islands. 

c. A.D. 05. “ Gringer {ZLyyipept^) is a special 
kind of plant, produced for the most part 
in Troglodytic Arabia, where they use the 
green plant in many ways, as we do rue 
(Tnyyai/ov), boiliiig it and mixing it with 
drinks and stews. The roots are small, 
like those of cyperus, whitish, and peppery 
to the taste and smell . . . ” — Dioscorides, 
ii. cap. 189. 

c. A.D. 70. “This pepper of all kinds is 
most biting and shari^e .... The blacke 
is more kindly and pleasant .... Many 
have taken Ginger (which some call Zim- 
biperi and others Zingiberi) for the root of 
that tree ; but it is n(^t so, although in tast 
it somewhat resembleth i^epper .... A 


* “ Rlaeede says : ‘ Etiani in sylvis et desertis re- 
peritur’ iHott. Mai. xi. 10). But I am not aware 
of any botanist having found it wild. I suspect 
that no one has looked for it .” — Sir J. D. Hooker. 
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pound of G-inger is commonly sold at Home 
for 6 deniers. . . ” — Pliny, by Ph. Holland, 
xii. 7. 

c. G20-'630. “ And therein shall they be 

given to drink of a cup of wine, mixed with 
the water of Zenjebil. . . — The Koran, 

ch. Ixxvi. (by Sale). 

c. 940. ‘ ‘ Andalusia possesses considerable 
silver and quicksilver mines .... They ex- 
23ort from it also saffron, and roots of ginger 
(? ’aruk al-zanjabil).’’ — Mas‘ildi, i. 367. 

1298. * ‘ Good ginger (gengibre) also grows 
here (at Coilum, see Q,uiTon), and it is known 
by the same name of Coilnmin, after the 
country.” — Marco Polo, Bk. III. ch. 22. 

c. 1343. “Giengiovo si b di piu maniere, 
cioe belledi, e colornhino, e micchino, e detti 
nonii portano per le contrade, onde sono 
nati ispezialmente il colornhino e il tnicchino, 
che primieramente il belledi nasce in molte 
contrade dell’ India, e il colombino nasce 
nel Isola del Colombo d’ India, ed ha la 
scorza sua piana, e delicata, e cenerognola ; 
e il micchino viene dalle contrade del Mecca 
. . . . e ragiona che il buono giengiovo dura 
buono 10 anni,” &c. — Pegolotti, in Della 
Decima, iii, 361. 

c. 1420. “ His in regionibus (Malabar) 

gingiber oritur, quod belledi (see under 
coTuitry), gebeli et neli^ vulgo appellatur. 
Radices sunt arborum duorum cubitorum 
altitudine, foliis magnis instar enulae,i* 
duro cortice, veluti arundinum radices, 
quae fructum tegunt ; ex eis extrahitur gin- 
giber, quod immistum cineri, ad solemque 
expositum, triduo exaiccatur.” — N, Conti, 
in Poggio. 

1580. In a list of drugs sold at Ormuz 
we find Zenzeri da buli (presumably from 
Dabul, q.v.) 

„ mordaci 

,, Mecchini 

,, beledi 

Zenzero condito in giaga (preserved 

in j aggery ? q. v. )— 
imro Balbi, f. 54. 

Gmg’erly, s. ^ A coin mentioned as 
passing in Arabian ports by Milhurn, 
i. 87, 91. We cannot trace its country 
or proj^or name. 

Gingliam, s. A kind of stu^, de- 
fined in the Drajper"‘$ Dictionary as 
made from cotton yarn dyed before 
being woven. The "Indian ginghams 
were apj^arently sometimes of cotton 
m^t with some other material. The 
origin of this word is obscure, and has 
been the sub j ect of many suggestions. 
Though it has long passed into the 
English language, it is on the whole 
most probable that, like chintz and 


^ Gebeh, Ar. “of the hills ” Neli is also read 
(Ml/, probably for d’Ely, see Dely, Kount. The Ely 
ginger is mentioned by Barbosa (p. 2J0). 
t Elecampane. 


calico, the term was one originating in 
the Indian trade. 

We find it hardly possible to accept 
the derivation, given by Littr^, from 

CTiiingaiiDJ, ville de Bretagne, ou il y 
a des fabriques de tissue.” This is 
also alleged, indeed, in the Encyc, 
Britannica, 8th edn., which states, 
under the name of (I-uingamp, that 
there are in that town manufactures of 
ginghams, to which the town gives its 
name. We may observe that the pro- 
ductions of Guingamp, and of the Cdtes- 
du-hTord generally, are of linen, a 
manufacture dating from the loth cen- 
tury. If it could be shown that ging^ 
ham was either originally a^Dphed to 
Knen fabrics, or that the word occui*s 
before the Indian trade began, we 
should he more willing to admit the 
French et 3 .Tnology as possible. 

The Penny Cyclopaedia suggests a 
derivation from guingois, ‘ awry.’ 

‘ ‘ The variegated, striped, and crossed 
patterns may have suggested the name . ’ ’ 

“ Civilis,” a correspondent of Notes 
and Queries, assigns the word to an 
Indian term, gingliam^ a stuff which he 
alleges to be in universal use by Hindu 
women, and a name which he con- 
stantly found, when in judicial em- 
ployment in Tipper India, to be used in 
inventories of stolen property and the 
like (W. and Q., ser. v., vol. ii. 366, and 
vol. iii. 30). He mentions also that in 
Sir G. Wilkinson’s Egypt, the word is 
ascribed to an Egyjitian origin. 

The alleged Hind, word is unknown 
to us and to the dictionaries ; if used 
as Oivilis believes, it was almost cer- 
tainly borrowed from the English term. 

It is likely enough that the word 
came from the Archipelago. Jansz’s 
d avanese Diet, gives ‘ ‘ ffi^^gg^^ng, a sort 
of striped or checquered East Indian 
lijnwand,'' the last word being applied 
to cotton as well as linen stu:ffs, equi- 
valent to French toile. The verb gmg- 
gang in davanese is given as meaning 
‘ to separate, to go away,’ but this 
seems to throw no light on the 
matter ; nor can we connect the name 
with that of a place on the northern 
coast of Sumatra, a little E. of Acheen, 
which we have seen written Gingham 
(see Bennett's Wanderings, ii. 5, 6, also 
Elmore, Directory to India and China 
Seas, 1802, pj). 63-64). This j)lace 
appears prominently as Gingion in a 
chart by W. Herbert, 1752. Finally 
Bluteau gives the following : 
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‘ ‘ Guiug’am* So in some parts of i 
the Kingdom (Portugal) they call the < 
excrement of the SilWorm, Bomlicis 
€xcre7)ientum. fi- nin gan. A certain stuff ' 
"which is made in tne territories of the 
Mogol. Bemtmes, guingoens, Oane- 
quis^ &c. {GocUnJw, Viagem da Bidia^ 
44).” Wilson gives kindan as the 
Tamil equivalent of gingham, _ and 
perhaps intends to suggest that it is the 
original of this word. The Tamil Pict. 
gives “ kindan, a kind of coarse cotton 
cloth, striped or chequered.” 

c. 1567. Oesare Pederici says there were 
at Tana many weavers who made ormesini 
e j^ngani di lana e di bombaso ’’—ginghams 
of wool and cotton. — Bamiisio, iii. 387v. 

1602. “With these toils they got to 
Arakan, and took possession of two islets 
which stood at the entrance, where they 
immediately found on the beach two sacks 
of mouldy biscuit, and a box with some 
ginghams {giu’ii(f<>8) in it.” — Be Conto, Dec. 
iV. Uv. iv. caiJ. 10. 

1615. “ Captain Cock is of opinion that 
the ginghams, both white and browne, 
which yaw sent will jirove a good com- 
modity in the Kinge of Shashmahis cuntry, 
who is a Kinge of certaine of the most 
westermost ilandes of Japon . . . and hath 
conquered the ilandes called The Leques.” 
— Letter ajpjpd, to CocA-^’s Diary, ii. 272. 

1726. In a list of cloths at Pulicat ; 

* ‘ Gekeperde Gin ggangs (Twilled ginghams) 
Ditto Chialones (shaloons ?) ” — Valentijn, 
Chw. 14. 

Also 

“Bore (?) Gingganes driedraad.” — v. 128. 
1770. “Une centaine de baUes demon- 
choirs, de pagnes, et de guingans, d’un tres 
beau rouge, que les Malabares f abriquent k 
Gatfanapatam, oii ils sont etablis depuis tres 
longtemps.” — Ray mil. Hist. Philos, ii. 15, 
quoted by Littve. 

1781. “The trade of Port St. David’s 
consists in longcloths of different colours, 
sallamporees, morees, dimities, ginghams, 
and saccatoons.” — OarracnolCs L. of Glire, 
i. 5. 

, , “ Sadras est renomni(5 x)ar ses guin- 
gans, ses toiles peintes ; et Paliacate jjar 
ses mouchoirs.” — Sonnerat, i. 41. 

1793. “Even the gingham waistcoats, 
which striped or plain have so long stood 
their ground, must, I hear, ultimately give 
way to the stronger kerseymere (q.v.).” — 
Hugh Boyd, Indian Observer, 77. 

1796. “ Guingani are cotton stuffs of 
Bengal and the Coromandel coast, in which 
the cotton is interwoven with thread made 
from certain barks of trees.” — Fra PaoUno, 
Viaggio, p. 35. 

Ginseng, s. A medical root which 
has an extraordinary reputation in 
China as a restorative, and sells there 


at prices ranging from six to 400 
dollars an o"unce. The plant is A ralia 
Ginseng, Benth. (N. O. Araliaceai). 
The second word represents the Chinese 
name JeU'-SMn. In the literary style 
the drug is called simply SMn. , 
And possibly Jen (or ‘Man’) has been 
prefixed on account of the forked 
radish, man-like aspect of the root. 
European practitioners do not recognize 
its alleged virtues. That which is most 
valued comes from Gorea, but it grows 
also in Mongolia and Manchuria. A 
kind much less esteemed, - the root of 
Panax quinquefolmm, L., is imported 
into China from America. A very 
closely- allied plant occurs in the Hima- 
laya, A. Pseudo- Ginseng, Benth. Gin- 
seng is first mentioned by Alv. Semedo 
(Madrid, 1642). 

Giraffe, S. English, not Anglo- 
Indian. Fr. girafe, It. giraffa, Sp. 
and Port, giro fa, old Sp. azorafa, and 
these from Ar. al-zardfa, a cameleo- 
pard. The Pers. sur7\d-pd, zurnapd 
seems to be a form curiously diver- 
gent, of the ^ same word, perhaps 
nearer the original. The older Italians 
sometimes make giraffa into seraph. 
It is not impossible that the latter 
word, in its bibhcal use, may he radi- 
cally connected with gii’affe. 

The oldest mention of the animal 
is in the Septuagint version of Deut. 
xiv. o, where the word zdmdr, rendered 
in the English Bible ‘ chamois' is 
translated Kap.r]ko7rdpBaXLs ; and so also 
in the Yulgate camelopardalus. We 
quote some other ancient notices of 
the animal, before the introduction of 
the T^ord before us : 

c. B.C. 20. “The animals called camelo- 
piards (Kafi6Ao7ropSa\ets) present a mixture of 
both the animals comprehended in this ap- 
pellation. Ill size they are smaller than 
camels, and shorter in the neck ; but in the 
distinctive form of the head and eyes. In 
the curvature of the back again they have 
some resemblance to a camel, but in colour 
and hair, and in the length of tail, they are 
like iianthers.” — Diodorus, ii. 51. 

C.A.r),20. GamelleopardS (/ca/xr7A07rapSa\ets) 
are bred in these parts, but they do^ not in 
any respect resemble leopards, for their varie- 
gated skin is more like the streaked and 
spotted skin of fallow deer. The hinder 
quai'ters are so very much lower than the 
fore quarters, that it seems as if the animal 
sat upon its rump .... It is not, however, 
a wild animal, but rather like a domesticated 
■ beast ; for it show no signs of a savage dis- 
position.” — Strabo, Bk. XVI. iv. § 18. E. T. 
( by Hamilton and Falconer. 
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c. A.D. 210. Athenaeus, in the description 
which he quotes of the wonderful procession 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, be- 
sides many other strange creatures, details 
130 Ethiopic sheep, 20 of Euboea, 12 white 
koloif 26 Indian oxen, 8 Aethiopic, a huge 
white bear, 14 pardales and 16 panthers, 4 
lynxes, 3 arJceloi, one caineloptirdalis, 1 Ethi- 
opic Rhinoceros. — Book v. cai^. xxxii. 
c. A.D. 220. 

^^^Evveire /lot KOKeZva, 7ro\v9poe Mova-a Xtyeia^ 
juLt^CTCi <f)v<rt.v Oripbiv, SixoOev KeKepaa-peva^ 

“ iropSaXtr aloXovtoTOv bpov $vvtqv re ica/xirjAov. 

, V. - V ^ ^ T- 

Aeipi} ot rava^f otiktov Sepa^^ oCara /3ata, 
tf/tXbv vrrepde Kapi?, SoAtxo t Trd^e? evpea Tap<rd, 
iCb>A(OV S’ov/e i&a p.4rpa, iroSe^ rov Trdpirav o/moiot, 
dAA’ ot TTpocrdev eatrtv apetoves, vo-rdrtot fie 
ffoAAbi/ oAt^drepoi.” — k. t. A. 

Oppiani Cynegetica^ iii. 461 seqq. 

c.* 380. “These also presented gifts, 
among which besides other things a certain 
species of animal, of nature both extra- 
ordinary and wonderful. In size it was 
equal to a camel, but the surface of its skin 
marked with flower-like spots. Its hinder 
parts and the flanks were low, and like 
those of a lion, but the shoulders and fore- 
legs and chest were much higher in propor- 
tion than the other limbs. The neck was 
slender, and in regard to the bulk of the 
rest of the body was like a swan’s throat in 
its elongation. The head was in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more than twice 

that of a Libyan ostrich Its legs 

were not moved alternately, but by pairs, 
those on the right side being moved to- 
gether, and those on the left together, -first 
one side and then the other. . . . When 
this creature appeared the whole multitude 
was struck with astonishment, and its form 
suggestinga name, it got from the populace, 
from the most prominent features of its 
body, the improvised name of caitielo- 
pardalisi — Heliodorus, Aethiopica, x. 27. 

c. 940. “The most common animal in 
those countries is the giraffe (zarafa) / • . • 
some consider its origin to be a variety of 
the camel ; others say it is owing to a union 
of the camel wdth the panther ; others in 
short that it is a particular and distinct 
species, like the horse, the ass, or the ox, 
and not the result of any cross-breed. . . . 
In Persian the giraffe is called Ushturgdo 
(‘camel-cow’). It used to be .sent as_ a 
present from Nubia to the Kings of Persia, 
as in later days it -was sent to the Arab 
princes, to the first khalifs of the House of 

’Abbas, and to the Walls of Misr 

The origin of the giraffe has given rise to 
numerous discussions. It has been noticed 
that the panther of Nubia attains a great 
size, whilst the camel of that country is of 
low stature, with short legs,” &c., &c. — 
Mas^udlf iii. 3-5. 

c. 1253. “Entre les autres joiaus que il 
(le Vieil de la Montague) envoia au Roy, li 
envoia un oliphant de cristal mout bien 
fait, et une beste que Ton appelle orafie, 
.de cristal aussi.” — Joinville, ed. de Wailly, 
250. 


1271. “In the month of Juinada II. a 
female giraffe in the Castle of the Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth to a young one, which was 
nursed by a cow.” — Makrizi (by Quatremhre), 
i. pt. 2, i06. 

1298. “Mais bien ont giraffes assez qui 
naisseiit en leur pays.” — Marco Folo, 
Pauthier’s ed., p. 701. 

1336. “Vidi in Kadro (Cairo) animal 
geraffan nomine, in anterior! ijarte multnin 
elevatum, longissimum collum habens, ita 
ut de tecto domus communis altitudinis 
comedere x)ossit. Retro ita demissum est 
ut dorsum ejus manu hominis tangi possit. 
Non est ferox animal, sed ad modum 
jumenti pacificum, colore albo et rubeo 
pellem habens ordinatissime decoratam.” — 
Gul. de BoldenseUj 248-249. 

1384. “Ora racconteremo della giraffa 
che bestia eUa h. La giraffa fatta quasi 
come lo struzzolo, salvo chePimbusto suo non 
ha penne (“ just like an ostrich, except that 
it has no feathers on its body ” !) anzi ha 

lana branchissima ella h veramente 

a vedere una cos a molto contraffatta.” — 
SiTiwne Sigoli, V. al Monte Sinai, 182. 

1404. “When the ambassadors arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in 
it an ambassador, whom the Sultan of 

Babylon had sent to Timour Bey 

He had also with him 6 rare birds and a 
beast called jomnfa . . . .” (then follows a 
very good description). — Olavijo, by Mark- 
ham, pp. 86-87. 

c. 1430. “Item, I have also^been in 
Lesser India, which is a fine Kingdom. 
The capital is called Lily. In this country 
are many elephants, and animals called 
snrnasa (for surnafa), which is like a stag, 
but is a tall animal and has a long neck, 4 
fathoms in length or longer.” — Schdtberger, 
Hak. Soc. 47. 

1471. “ After this was brought foorthe 

a giraffa, which they call Girnaffa, a beaste 
as long legged as a great horse, or rather 
more : but the hinder legges are halfe a 
foote shorter than the former,” &c. (The 
Italian in Ramusio, ii., f. 102, has “ vna 
Zirapha, la quale essi chiamano Zirnapha 
oner Giraffa ”). — Josafa Bavharo in Vene- 
tians in Pcmcit, Hak. Soc. 54. 

1554. “II ne fut one que les grands 
seigneurs quelques barbares qu’ilz aient 
este, n’aimassent qu’on leurs presentast 
les bestes d’estranges pais. Aussi en auon.s 
veu plusieurs au chasteau du Caire .... 
entre lesquelles est celle qu’ilz nomment 
vulgairement Zurnapa.” — P. Belon, f. 118. 

It is remarkable to find Belon adoi^ting 
this Persian form in Egypt. 

Gnja, s. This is the "word for a 
Christian church, commonly used on 
the Bengal side of India, feom Port. 
igreja, itself a corruption of ecclesia. 
Khafi Khan (o. 1720) speaking of the 
Portuguese at Hoogly, says they called 
their places of worship Kallsa [Elliot^ 
yii. 211). No doubt Kallsa, as weUaa 

V 
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'igreja^ is a form of eccJesiu^ but the 
superficial resemblance is small, so it 
may be suspected that tlie Musulman 
■writer was speakmg from book-know- 
ledge only. 

Goa, n.p. Properly Govja, and 
(Makr.) Goven. Tke famous capital of 
the Portuguese dominion in India 
since its capttu’e by Albuquerque in 
1510. In earlier Eastern history and 
geography the place appears under the 
name of Sandablir (Sundapur ?), q.v. 

Gova or Kuva was an ancient name 
of the southern Konkan (see in 
Wihou'’s Woi'ks, Vishnu Rarana, ii. 164, 
note 20). \Ye filnd the place called by 
the Turkish Admiral Sidi ’ Ali Gowai- 
Sandabzir, which may mean “Sanda- 
bar of Gova.” 

1391. In a copper grant of tliis^ date 
(S. 1313) we have mention of a chief city of 
Kankan (see Concan) called G-owa and 
Gowap'iira. See the grant as published by 
Major Legrand Jacob in J". JBo. Br. R. As. 
Soc. iv. 107. The translation is too loose to 
make it worth while to transcribe a quota- 
tion ; but it is interesting as mentioning 
the reconquest of Goa from Turushkas, i.e., 
Turks or foreign Mahommedans. We know 
from Ibn Batuta that Mahommedan settlers 
at Hunawar had taken the j>lace about 1344. 

1510 (but referring to some years earlier). 

I departed from the city of Dabuli afore- 
said, and went to another island which is 
about a mile distant from the mainland and 
is called Goga. .... In this island there 
is a fortress near the sea, walled round after 
our manner, in which there is sometimes a 
captain who is called Savaiu, who has 400 
mamelukes, he himself being also a mame- 
luke.” — Varthema, 115-116. 

c. 1520. “In the Island of Tissoury, in 
which is situated the city of Goa, there are 
31 aldeas, and these are as follows. . . — 

In Archil'. Port. Orient., fascic. 5. 

c. 1554. “At these words (addressed by 
the Vizir of Guzerat to a Portuguese Envoy) 
my wrath broke out, and I said : * Male- 
diction ! You have found me with my fleet 
gone to wreck, but please God in his mercy, 
before long, under favour of the Padshah, 
you shall be driven not only from Hormuz, 
but from Diu and Gowa too ! ” — Shdl ^All 
Kapuddn, in J. Asiat., Ser. I., tom ix. 70. 

1602. “This island of Goa is so old~a 
place that one finds nothing in the writings 
of the Canaras (to whom it always belon^d) 
about the beginning of its iDopulation. But 
yve find that it was always so frequented by 
strangers that they used to have a proverbial 
saying : * Let us go and take our ease among 
the cool shades of Goe moat,' which in the 
old language of the country means ‘the 
cool fertile land,” — Couto, TV. x., cap. 4. 

1648. “ All those that have seen Europe and 
Asia agree with me that the Port of Goa, 


the Port of Constantinople, and the Port of 
Toulon, are three of the fairest Ports of all 
our vast continent.” — Tavernier, E.T., ii. 74. 

Goa Plum. The fruit of Rarmarium 
exceUum, introduced at Goa from 
Mozambique, called by the Portuguese 
Matomba. “The fruit is almost pure 
brown sugar in a paste” (Birdwood. 
MS.). 

Goa Potato. Dioacorea aculeata 
{Birdvjood, MS.). 

Goa Pqwder. This medicine, which 
in India is procured from Goa only, is 
invaluable in the -virulent eczema 
of Bombay, and other skin diseases. 
In eczema it sometimes acts like magic, 
blit smarts like the cutting of a knife. 
It is obtained from Andira Araroha 
(N. O. Leguminosae), a native (we be- 
lieve) of S. America. The active prin- 
ciple is Chrysophanic acid {Qommn. 
from Sir G. Birdxvood). 

Goa Stone. A factitious article 
which was in great repute for medical 
virbies in the 17th century. See quo- 
tation below from Mr. Eng. Sir G. 
Birdwood tells us it is still sold in the 
Bombay Bazar. 

1673. “ The PauHstinea enjoy the biggest 
of all the Monasteries at St. Koch ; in it is 
a Library, an Hospital, and an Apothe- 
cary’s Shop well furnished with Medicines, 
where Gasper Antonio, a Plorentine, a Lay- 
Brother of the Order, the Author of the 
Goa-Stones, brings them in 50,000 Xerc- 
phins, by that invention Annually ; he is 
an Old Man, and almost Blind.” — Frijer. 
149-150. 

1711. “Goa Stones or Redr a de Gasper 
Antonio, are made by the Jesuits here ; 
They are from 1 to 8 Ounces each ; but the 
Sise makes no Difference in the Price : We 
bought 11 Ounces for 20 Rupees. They are 
often counterfeited, but ’tis an easie Matter 
for one who has seen the right Sort, to dis- 
cover it . . . Manooch's Stones at Port St. 
George come the nearest to them .... 
both Sorts are deservedly cried up for their 
Vertues.” — Lockyer, 268. 

1867. “ The Goa-Stone was in the 16th 
(?) and 17th centuries as much in repute as 
the Bezoar, and for similar virtues ; , . . , 
It is of the shape and size of a duck’s egg, 
has a greyish metallic lustre, and though 
hard, is friable. The mode of employing it 
was to take a minute dose of the powder 
scraped from it in one’s drink every morn- 
ing ... So precious was it esteemed that 
the great usually carried it about with them 
in a casket of gold filigree.” — Nat. Hist, of 
Gems, by C. W. King, M.A., p. 256. 

Godavery, n.p. Skt. Godavari, 
‘giving kine.’ Whether this name 
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of northern etjnnology was a corrup- 
tion of some indigenous name we know 
not. It is remarkable how the Groda- 
very is ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a comparatively late period, 
viththe notable exception of D. Joao 
de Castro, in a work, however, not 
imblished till 1843. Barros, in his 
trace of the coasts of the Indies (Dec. I., 
ix. cap. 1) mentions Grudavarij 
as a place adjoining a Cape of the 
same name (which appears in some 
much later charts as C. Grordewar), 
but takes no notice of the great river, 
so far as we are aware, in any part of 
his history. Dinschoten also speaks of 
the Punto de (xuadovaryn, but not of 
the river. Nor does his map show the 
latter, though showing the Kistna dis- 
tinctly. The small general map of 
India in “ Gambridrje' s Acc. of the War 
in India f 1761, confoimds the sources 
of the Grodavery with those of the 
Mahanadi (of Orissa) and carries the 
latter on to combine with the western 
rivers of the Ganges Delta. This was 
evidently the prevailing view until 
Eennell published the first edition of 
his Memoir (1783), in which he writes : 

“ The Godavery river, or Gonga Go dowry, 
commonly called Ganga in European maps, 
and sometimes Gang in Indian histories, has 
generally been r^resented as the same 
river with that of Oattack. 

“As we have no aiithority that I can 
find for supposing it, the opinion imiSL have 
been taken up, on a supposition that there 
was no opening between the mouths of the 
Elistna and Mahanadee (or Cattack river) of 
magnitude sufficient for such a river as the 
Ganga ” (pp. 74-75). 

In the neat map of “ Begionum 
Ohoromandel, Golconda, et Orixa,” 
which is in Baldaeus (1672), there is no 
indication of it whatever except as a 
short inlet from the sea called Gonde- 
wary. 

1538. “The noblest rivers of this pro- 
vince {Daquem or Deccan) are six in number, 
to wit : Orusna {Krishna), in many places 
known as Hinapor, because it passes by a 
city of this name {Hindap ur ?) ; Bivra(read 
Jjhna / ) ; these two rivers join on the borders 
of the Deccan and the land of Canara (q.v.), 
and after traversing great distances enter 
the sea in the Oria territory ; Malaprare 
{Malprabha?) ; Guodavam (read 
otherwise called Gangua ; Purnadi ; Tapi. 
Of these the Malaprare enters the sea in 
the Oria territory, and so does the Guoda- 
vam ; but Purnadi and Tapi enter the Gulf 
of Cambay at different points.” — Jodo de 
Castro, Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India. 
pp. 6, 7. 


c. 1690. “ Here (in Berar) ai*e rivers m 

abundance ; especially the Ganga of Gotam, 
Avhich they also call Godovari. The Ganga 
of Hindustan they dedicate to Maliadeo, 
but this Ganga to Gotam. And they tell 
wonderful legends of it, and pay it great 
adoration. It has its springs in the Sahya 
Hills near Triinbak, and passing through 
the Wilayat of Ahmadnagar, enters Berar 
and thence flows on to Tilingana.”--J!^«-i- 
Akharl (orig. ) i. 476. 

We may observe that the most easterly of 
the Delta branches of the Godavery is stHl 
called Gautami. 

Goddess, s. An absurd corruption 
wHcb used to be applied by our 
countrymen in tbe old settlements in 
tbe Malay countries to tbe young 
women of tbe land. It is Malay qddls. 

‘ a virgin.’ 

c. 1772. 

“ And then how strange, at night opprest 

By toils, with songs you’re lulled to rest ; 

Of rural goddesses the guest, 

Delightful ! ” 

W. Marsden, in Memoirs, 14. 

1784. “A lad at one of these entertain- 
ments, asked another his opinion of a 
gaddees who was then dancing. ‘If she 
were plated with gold,’ replied he, ‘I would 
not take her for my concubine, much less 
for my wife.” — Marsden^s H. of Sumatra^ 
2nd ed., 230. 

Godown, s. A warehouse for goods 
and stores ; an outbuilding used for 
stores ; a store-room. The word is in 
constant use in the Chinese ports as 
well as in India. 

The Bengali giiddm is apparently an 
adoption of the Anglo-Indian word, 
not its original. The word appears to 
have passed to the continent of India, 
by diffiusion from the eastern settle- 
ments, where the Malay word gadong" 
is used in the same sense of ‘ store- 
room,’ but also in that of ‘a house 
built of brick or stone.’ Still the word 
appears to have come primarily from 
the South of India, where in Telugu 
gidaiigi, in Tamil kidahgu, signify ‘a 
place where goods lie,’ from kidu, ‘ to 
lie.’ It appears also in Singhalese as 
guddma. It is a fact that many 
common Malay and Javanese words 
are Tamil, or only to be explained by 
Tamil. Dree intercourse between the 
Coromandel Coast and the Archipelago 
is very ancient, and when the Portu- 
guese first appeared at Malacca they 
found there numerous settlers from S. 
India (see s.v. Kling). 

Bluteau gives the word as ^mlavra da 
India, and explains it as a “logea 

TJ 2 
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quasi clebaixo de cliao ” almost under 
ground ”), but this is seldom tbe case. 

1552. . and ordered them to i:)lun- 

der many godowns [gudoes] in which there 
was such abundance of clove, nutmeg, mace, 
and sandal wood, that our people could not 
transport it all till they had called in the 
X^eople of Malacca to complete its removal.” 
— Gastanheda, hi. 276-7. 

1561. . Crodowns which 

are strong houses of stone, having the lower 
part built with lime.” — Correa^ II. i. 236. 

(These two quotations both refer to events 
in 1511.) 

1570. “ . . . . but the merchants have 

all one house or Magazon, which house they 
call Go don, which is made of brickes.” — 
Caesar Frederike^ in Hak. 

1585. “ In the Palace of the King (at 

Pegu) are many magazines both of gold and 
of silver. . . . Sandalwood, and lign-aloes, 
and all such things, have their gottons 
(gottoni), which is as much as to say sei^arate 
chambers.” — Gasparo Balhi, f. 111. 

1613. “As fortelezas e fortificagdes de 
Malayos ordinariamente erao aedifficios de 
matte entayi)ado, de que havia muytas casas 
e armenyas ou godoens que sao aedifficios 
sobterraneos, em que os mercadores re- 
colhem as roupas de Ohoromandel per il 
IJerigo de fogo.” — Godinho de Fredia, 22. 

1615. “We paid Jno. Dono 70 taies or 
plate of bars in full payment of the fee 
symple of the gadonge over the way, to 
westward of English howse, whereof 100 
taies was paid before.” — Cocks, i. 39, 

1634. ^ 

“ VirSo das mas as secretas minas 

Das abrazadas casas as ruinas, 

E das riquezas os gudoes desertos.” 

Malacca Conguistada, x. 61. 

1680. “ Kent Kowde of Dwelling Houses, 

Goedowns, etc., 'within the Garrison in 
Christian Town.”— In Wheeler, i. 253-4. 

1683. “ I went to ye Bankshall to mark 

out and ax^point a Plat of ground to build 
a Godown for ye Honble. Company’s Salt 
Petre.”— {MS.), March 5. 

T .3rd August. The 

Choultry J ustices having produced exami- 
nations taken by them concerning the mur- 
der of a child in the Black town, and the 
robbing of a godown within the walls 
it is ordered that the Judge- Advocate do 
cause a session to be held on Tuesday the 
11th for the trial of the criminals.” — Official 
Memorandum, in Wheeler, i, 303. 

1809. “ The Black Hole is now part of a 

godown or warehouse : it was filled with 
goods, and I could not see it.”— id. Valentia, 

1. 237. ' 

1^0. “ These ‘ Godo'wns ’ .... are one 
of the most marked features of a Japanese 
because they are white where 
all else is gray, and because they are solid 
where all else is perishable.” — 3Iiss Bird^s 
Japan, i, 264. 


Gofflet, Guglet, s. A water-bottle • 
usually earthenware, of globular body 
^with a long neck, the same as what is 
called in Bengal more commonly a Snr- 
aM (see Serai, b). This is the usual 
form now; the article described byLia- 
schoten and Pyrard, with a sort of cul- 
lender mouth and pebbles shut inside 
was somewhat different . Corrnptedf rom 
the Port, gorgoleta, the name of such a 
vessel. The French have also in this 
sense gargonlette, and a word gargouilh, 
onr medieval giirgoyle ; all derivations 
from go7'ga, garga, gorge, ‘ the throat,’ 
found in all the E-omanoe tongues. 

Tom Cringle shows that the word 
is used in the W. Indies. 

1598. “These cruses are called Gor- 
goletta.” — Idnschoten, 60. 

1599. In Dehry, vii. 28, the word is 
'written Gorgolane. 

c. 1610. “II yaunepibcede terre fort 
delicate, et toute perc4e de petits trous 
fa^onnez, et au dedans y a de petites pierres 
qni ne peuvent sortir, c’est pour nettoyer le 
vase. Ils appellent cela gargonlette: I’eau 
n’en sorte que peu k la fms.” — Pyrard de la 
Val, ii. 43. 

1648. “ They all drink out of Gorgelanes, 
tha-fc is out of a Pot with a Spout, without 
setting the Mouth thereto.” — T. Van Spil- 
bergen^s Voyage, B7. 

c. 1670. “ Quand on est k la maison on a 

des Gonrgonlettes ou aiguikres d’une cer- 
taine pierre poreuse.”— KeT'Tize?' (ed. Amst.) 
ii. 214. ' 

1688. “ D’on donne k chacun de ceux 

que leur malheur conduit dans ces saintes 
IDrisons, uii pot de terre plein d’eau pour se 
laver, un autre plus propre de ceux qu’on 
appelle Gurguleta, aussi plein d’eau pour 
boire.” — Dillon, Mel. de VMiquisition de Goa^ 
13o. 

c. 1690. “The Siamese, Malays, and 
Macassar people have the art of 
from the larger coco-nut shells most elegant 
drinking vessels, cups, and those other 
receptacles for water to drink called 
Gorgelette, which they set with silver, and 
which no doubt by the ignorant are supposed 
to be made of the precious Maidive cocos.” 
— Mumjphms, I. iii, 

1698. “The same way they have of 
cooling their Liquors, by a wet cloth 
'wrapped about their Gurgulets and Jars, 
which are vessels made of a porous Kind of 
Earth.”— 47. 

, 1726- “However, they were much aston- 
ished that the water in the Gorgolets in 
that tremendous heat, especially out of 
doors, was found quite cold.”— Fa?eni?y 7 ?, 
C^oro. 59. 

1829. “Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . . has mistaken your 
boot for the goglet in which you carry your 
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water on the line of march.” — Shipp^s 
Menwirs^ ii. 149. 

c. 1830. * ‘ I was not long in finding a bottle 
of very tolerable rum, some salt junk, some 
biscuit, and a goglet, or porous earthen jar 
of water, with some capital cigars.” — Tom 
Cringle^ ed. 1863, 152. 

1832. Mur wan sent for a woman named 
Joada, and handing her some virulent 
lioison folded up in a piece of paper, said, 
‘If you can throw this into Hussun’s 
gugglet, he on drinking a mouthful or two 
of water will instantly bring up his liver 
piece-meal.’ ” — Qaiioon-e-Idam, 156. 

1855. *‘To do it (gild the Rangoon 
Pagoda) they have enveloped the whole in 
an extraordinary scaffolding of bamboos, 
which looks as if they had been enclosing 
the pagoda in basketwork to keep it from 
breaking, as you would do with a water 
goglet for a ddh journey.” — In BlackwootTz 
Mag., May, 1856. 

Gogo, and Goga, n.p. Qoga, a 
town on the inner or eastern sh.ore of 
Rattywar Peninsula, formerly a sea- 
port of some importance, with, an 
anchorage sheltered by the Isle of 
Peram (the Beiram of the quotation 
from Ibn Batuta). Gogo appears in 
the Catalan map of 1375. Two of the 
exti’acts will show how this unhaxmy 
city used to suffer at the hands of the 
Portuguese. 

Gogo is now suiDerseded to a great 
extent by Bhaunagar, 8 m. distant. 

1321. Dated from Caga the 12th day 
of October, in the year of the Loid 1321.” — 
Letter of Fr. Jordanus in Cathay, &c. i. 228. 

c. 1343. “We departed from Beiram 
and arrived next day at the city of Kiika, 
which is large, and loossesses extensive 
bazars. We anchored 4 miles off because 
of the ebb tide.” — Ihn Batuta, iv. 60. 

1531. “ The Governor (Nuno da Cunha) 

.... took counsel to order a fleet to re- 
main behind to make war upon Cambaya, 
leaving Antonio de Saldanha with 50 sail, 
to wit ; 4 galeons, and the rest galleys and 
galeots, and rowing-vessels of the King’s, 
with some private ones eager to remain, in 
the greed for prize. And in this fleet there 
stayed 1000 men with good will for the 
plunder before them, and many honoured 
gentlemen and captains. And running uj) 
the Gulf they came to a city called Goga, 
peopled by rich merchants : and the fleet 
entering by a river ravaged it by fire and 
.sword, slaying much people . . .” — Correa, 
iii. 418. 

1602. “. . . the city of Goga, which was 
one of the largest and most opulent in 
traffic, wealth and power of all those of 
Cambaya. , . . This city lies almost at the 
head of the Gulf, on the western side, 
spreading over a level plain, and from 
certain ruins of buildings still visible, seems 
to have been in old times a very great 


place, and under the dominion of certain 
foreigners.” — Couto, IV., vii., cap. 5. 

1614. “ The passage across from Surrate 

to Goga is very short, and so the three 
fleets, starting at 4 in the morning, arrived 
there at nightfall .... The next day the 
Portuguese returned ashore to burn the 
city .... and entering the city they set 
fire to it in all quarters, and it began to 
blaze with such fury that there was burnt 
a great quantity of merchandize {fazendas 
de porte), which was a huge loss to the 
Moors . . . After the burning of the city 
they abode there 3 days, both captains and 
soldiers content with the abundance of their 
booty, and the fleet stood for Dio, taking, 
besides the goods that were on board, many 
boats in tow laden with the same.” — Bo- 
carro, Decada, 333. 

1727. “ Goga is a pretty large Town. . . 

has some Trade. ... It has the Con- 
veniences of a Harbour for the largest 
Ships, though they lie dry on soft Mud at 
low Water.” — A. Ham., i. 143. 

GoffoUa, of Gogala, n.p. This is 
still the name of a village on a penin- 
sular sandjr spit of the mainland, oppo- 
site to the island and fortress of Din, 
and formerly itself a fort. It was 
known in the 16th century^ as the 
Villa dos Buraes, because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayaz, the Mahom. Governor), 
not much trusting the Rumes (?.e. the 
Turkish mercenaries), or willing that 
they should be within the Portress, 
sent them to dwell there.” {Barros, II. 
iii. cap. 5). 

1525. “ Paga dyo e gogolla a el Rey de 

Cambaya treze layques em tangas 

xiij laiques.” — Lemhranc^a, 34. 

1538. In Botelho, Tombo, 230 and 239, we 
find “ Alfandegua de Guogualaa.” 

1539. “ . . . . terminating in a long and 
narrow tongue of sand, on which stands a 
fort which they call Go gala, and the Portu- 
guese the Villa dos Humes. On the point of 
this tongue the Portuguese made a beauti- 
ful round bulwark.” — Jodo de Castro, Pri- 
meiro Roteiro, p. 218. 

Golah, s. Hind, gold (from^ gol, 

‘ round.’). A store-house for grain or 
salt; so called from the typical form 
of such store-houses in many parts of 
India, viz. , a circular wall of mud with 
a conical roof. 

1810. “ The golah, or warehouse.” — 

Williamson, V. M., ii. 343. 

1878. “ The villagers, who were really in 

want of food, and maddened by the sight of 
those golahs stored with grain, could not 
resist the temptation to help themselves.” 
— Life in the Mofusstl, ii. 77. 

Gold MoliTir Flower. CaesaJpinia 
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j^ulcherrima, Sw. The name is a cor- 
ruption of H. Gulmor, ‘ Peacock- 
Elower.’ 

Gole, s. The main hody of an army 
in array ; a clustered body of troops ; 
an irregular squadron of horsemen. 
H. (jMd ; perhaps a confusion -with the 
Arab, jaul (or gaul)y ‘ a troop.’ 

1507. “As the right and left are called 
Beranghar and Sew^ngh^ . . . and are not 
included in the centre which they call ghiil, 
the right and left do not belong to the ghiil.” 
—Bakery 227. 

1803. “When within reach, he fired a 
few rounds, on which I formed my men 
into two gholes. . , . Both gholes at- 
tempted to turn his flanks, but the men 
behaved ill, and we were repulsed.” — 
Skinner, MiL Mein. i. 298. 

1849. “ About this time a large gole of 

horsemen came on towards me, and I pro- 
posed to charge; but as they turned at once 
from the fire of the guns, and as there was a 
nullah in front, I refrained from advancing 
after them.” — Brigadier LocMuood, Report 
of 2nd Cavalry Division at Battle of 
Goojerat. 

Gomasta, Gomashtah, s. Hind, 
from Pers. gumds hta li , part. ‘ appointed, 
delegated.’ A natiye agent or factor. 
In Madras the modem application is to 
a clerk for yernacular correspondence. 

1702. “You will direct the gentlemen, 
Gomastahs, Muttasuddies, and Moonshies, 
and other ofi&cers of the English Company 
to relinquish .their farms, taalucs, gunges, 
and golahs.” — The Nabob to the Governor, 
in Van Sittart, i. 229. 

1776. “The Magistrate shall appoint 
some one person his gomastah or Agent in 
each Town,” — Halhed's Code, 55. 

1778. “The Company determining if 
possible to restore their investment to the 
former condition .... sent gomastahs, or 
Gen too factors in their own pay.” — Orme, 
ed. 1803, ii. 57, 

c. 1785. “I \vrote an order to my 
gomastah in the factory of Hughly.” — 
Cai-raccioWs Life of Clive, iii. 448. 

1817. “ The banyan hires a species of 

broker, called a Gomastah, at so much a 
month.” — MilVs Hist. iii. 13. 

1837* . . . (The Bajah) “sent us a very 
good breakfast ; when we had eaten it, his 
Gomashta (a sort of secretary, at least more 
like that than anything else) came to 
say. . .” — Letters from M^ras, 128. 

Gombroon, n.p. The old name in 
European documents of the place on 
the Persian Gulf noyr known as Ban^ 
dar ^ Abbas, or ^Abbdsl. The latter name 
was given to it when Shah ’Abbas, 
after the capture and destruction of 


the island city of Hormuz, established 
a port there. The site which ho 
selected was the little town of Gamriba. 
This had been occupied by the Portu- 
guese, who took it from the ‘ King 
of Lar’ in 1612, but two years later 
it was taken by the Shah. 

The name *is said (in the Geog. 
Magazine y i. 17) to be Turkish, mean- 
ing ‘ a Custom House.’ The word 
alluded to is probably gumruky which 
has that meaning, and which is again,, 
through Low Greek, from the Latin 
commercium. But tMs etymology of 
the name seems hardly probable. That 
indicated in the extract from A. 
Hamilton below is from Pers. kamrUny 
‘ a shrimp,’ or Port. camardOy meaning 
the same. 

The first mention of Go'mbroon in the 
B. I. Papers seems to be in 1616, when 
Edmund Connok, the Company’s chief 
agent in the Gulf, calls it ‘ ‘ the best 
port in all Persia,” and “ that hopeful 
and glorious port of Gombroon 
{Sainahuryy i. 484-5). There was an 
English factory here soon after the 
capture of Hormuz, and it continued 
to be maintained in 1759, when it 
was taken by the Comte d’Estaing. 
The factory was re-established, but 
ceased to exist a year or two later. 

1614. (The Captain-major) “under orders 
of Bom Luis da Gama returned to succour 
Comorao, but found the enemy’s fleet 
already there and the fort surrendered. . . . 
News which was heard by Dom Luis da 
Gama and most of the people of Ormuz in 
such way as might be expected, some of 
the old folks of Ormuz prognosticating at 
once that in losing Comorao Ormuz itself 
would be lost before long, seeing that the 
former was like a barbican or outwork on 
which the rage of the Persian enemy spent 
itself, giving time to Ormuz to prepare 
against their coming thither.” — Bocan'Of 
Decada, 349. 

1622. “That evening, at two hours of 
the night, we started from below that fine 
tree, and after travelling about a league and 
a half . . we arrived here in Combrii, a^ 
place of decent size and population on the 
sea-shore, which the Persians now-a-days, 
laying aside as it were the old name, call 
the ‘ Port of Abbas ’ because it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who formerly possessed 
it, in the time of the present King Abbas,” 
— P. della Valle, ii. 413. 

c. 1630. “ Gumbrown (or Gomroon,^ as 
some^ pronounce it) is by most Persians 
Kar k^oxnv cald Bander or the Port Towne 
.... some (but I commend them not) 
write it Gamrou, others Gomrow, and other- 
some Gummeroon. .... A Towne it is of 
no Antiquity, rising daily out of the ruines 
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of late glorious (now most wretched) 
Omws.” — Sir T, Hcrhei% 121. 

1673. “The Sailors had stigmatized this 
place of its Excessive Heat, with this sarcasti- 
cal Saying, That there was hut an Inch-Deal 
betwixt Gomberoon and RelL'' — Frife7\ 224. 

Fryer in another place (marginal rubric, 
p. 331) says: “Gombroon IVare, made of 
Earth, the best next China.'’ Was this one 
of the sites of manufacture of the Persian 
porcelain now so highly prized ? 

1727. “This Gombroon was formerly a 
Fishing Town, and when Shaie Abass began 
to build it, had its Appellation from the 
Portuf/ueze, in Derision, because it was a 
good place for catching Prawns and Shrimps, 
which they call Camerong.”— A. Barn., 
I 92. 

1762. “ As this officer (Comte d’Estaing) 

.... broke his parole by taking and de- 
stroying our settlements at Gombroon, and 
upon tfie west Coast of Sumatra, at a time 
when he was still a prisoner of war, we 
have laid before his Majesty a true state of 
the case.” — In Long, 288. 

Gromutl, s. Malay, gumuti. A 
substance resembling borsehair, and 
forming excellent cordage (the cahos 
negros of the Portuguese),* sometimes 
improperly called coir (q.v.)» '^^hich is 
produced by a palm growing in the 
Archipelago, Arenga sacchar/fera, La- 
biU. {Borassus Gomiitus, Lour.). The tree 
also furnishes kalams or reed-pens for 
writing, and the material for the 
poisoned arrows used with the blow- 
tube. The name of the palm itself in 
Malay is ctnrtw.* See Sagwire. There 
is a very interesting account of this 
palm in JTerh. Ami., i. pi. 

xiii. Dampier speaks of the fibre 
thus : 

1686. “. . . There is another sort of 
Coire cables . . . that are black, and more 
strong and lasting, and are made of Strings 
that grow like Horse-hair at the Heads of 
certain Trees, almost like the Coco-trees. 
This sort comes mostly from the Island of 
Timor.”—!. 295. 

Crong, s. This word appears to be 
Malay (or, according to Crawfurd, 
originally Javanese), Gong or Agong. 
Its well-known application is to a disk 
of thin bell-metal, which, when struck 
with a mallet, yields musical notes, 
and is used in the further east as a 
substitute for a bell. 

Marcel Devic says that the word 
exists in all the languages of the 
Archipelago. He defines it as mean- 
ing “instrument de musique aussi 


’ Marre, Kato-Kata Mulayou, p. 92. 


appele tam-tam ; ” but see under 
tom-tom. The great drum, to which 
Dampier applies the name, was used 
like the metallic gong for striking the 
hour. 

Systems of gongs variously arranged 
form harmonious musical instruments 
among the Burmese, and still more 
elaborately among the Javanese. 

The word is commonly applied^ by 
Anglo-Indians also to the Hind. 
ghantd{oTga7ita, Dec.) orgharl, a thicker 
metal disc, not musical, used in India 
for striking the hour (see Gurry). The 
gong being used to strike the hour wo 
find the word applied by Fryer (like 
qurrii) to the hour itself, or interval 
denoted. 

c. 1590. “ In the morning before day the 
G-enerall did strike his Gongo, which is an 
Instrument of War that soundeth like a 
Bell.” ^This was in Africa, near Benguela). 
AALvent. of Andi'eio Battel, ixiPurckas, ii. 970. 

1673. * ‘ They have no Watches nor Hour- 

Glasses, but measure Time by the popping 
of Water out of a Brass Bason, which holds 
a Ghong, or less than half an Hour ; when 
they strike once distinctly, to tell them it’s 
the First Ghong, which is renewed at the 
Second Ghong for Two, and so Three at the 
End of it till they come to Eight ; \yhen they 
strike on the Brass Vessel at their liberty 
to give notice the Pore [i.e., PaAr or Watch] 
is out, and at last strike One leisurely to 
tell them it is the First Po?'e.” — Fi'yer, 186. 

1686. “In the Sultan’s Mosque (at 
Mindanao) there is a great Drum with, but 
one Head, called a Gong ; which is instead 
of a Clock. This Gong is beaten at 12 a 
Clock, at 3, 6, and Dampier, i. 333. 

1750-52. “Besides these (in China) they 
have little drums, great and small kettle 
drums, gungnngs or round brass basons like 
frying pans.” — Olof Toreen, 248. 

1817. 

“ War music bursting out from time to time 

With gong and tymbalon’s tremendous 
chime.” — Lalla Rookh, Mokanna. 

Tremendous sham poetry ! 

1878. . . le nom pleb4ien . . . sonna 

dans les salons. . . . Comme un coup de 
cymbale, un de ces gongs qui sur les theatres 
de faerie annoncent les apparitions fantas- 
tiques.” — Alph. Daudet, Le JSTdbah, ch. 4. 

Goodry, S. A quilt. Hind, gudfl* 

1598. “ They make also faire couerlits, 

which they call Godoriins [or] Colchas, 
which are very faire and pleasant to the 
eye, stitched with silke ; and also of cotton 
of all colours and stitchinges.” — Linschoten^ 
ch. 9. 

. c. 1610. “Les matelats et les couver- 
tures sont de soye ou de toille de coton 
fa§onn4eh toutes sortesde figures et couleur 
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Ils appellent cela Gouldrins. ” — Pyrard de La- 
val, ii. 3. 

GrOOgul, s. Hind, guqal (Sansk. 
guggula, and gvggulu), Tlie aromatic 
gum-resin of tlie Balsamodendron 
Alvhuly Hooker {Amyris agallocluty 
Boxb.), the midcl of the Arabs, and 
generally supposed to be the hdelUum 
of the ancients. It is imported from 
the Beyla territory, west of Sind (see 
Bo. Govt. Selections (H.S.), No. xvii., 
p. 326). See Bdellium. 

1525. (Prices at Cambay). “ Gugall 
d’orumuz (the maund), 16 fedeas.^’ — Lcm- 
bran^aj 43. 

1813. “Grogul is a species of bitumen 
much used at Bombay and other parts of 
India, for painting the bottom of ships.** — 
Milburn, i. 137. 

Goojur, n.p. H. Gvjar (Skt. Gurj- 
jara). The name of a great Hindu 
clan, very numerous in tribes and in 
3 )opulation over nearly the whole of 
Northern India, from the Indus to 
Bohilkhand. In the Dehli territory 
and the Doab they were formerly 
notoiious for thieving propensities; 
and they are never such steady and 
industrious cultivators as the JdtSy 
among whose villages they are so 
largely interspersed. In the Punjab 
they are Mahommedans. Their ex- 
tensive (hffusion is illustrated by 
their having given name to Gujarat 
(see Goozerat) as well as to GujrCit 
and^ GujramvCdd in the Punjab. And 
during the last century a great part of 
SaharunpUr District in the Northern 
Doab was also called Gujrdt (see Elliotts 
Ptaces, by Beames, i. 99, segg,). 

Goolail, s. ApeUet-bow; P. Hind. 

gliulel. 

In Shakspeare we have Sir Toby ex- 
claiming ; “O for a stone-hoio to hit him in 
the eye ! ’ and in Beaumont and Fletcher : 

IGll. 

** shortly take him for a wall, 

And set their stone-hoios in his forehead.’* 
A King and No King, V . 

Goollxia«u.l, and sometimes Gool- 
mool, s. A muddle, confusion. Hind. 
gul^mul kcivnd, to make a mixture or 
mess. 


Goont, s. Hind, gunth and gutli. 
A land of pony of the N. Himalayas, 
strong hut clumsy. 


northern inountai 
dxstncts of Hindustan, a kind of small 
strong horses is bred, which is called j 


and in the confines of Bengal, near Kiich 
another kind of horses occurs, which rank 
between the gUt and Turkish horses, and 
are called Tanghan (see Tangan) ; they are 
strong and iDowerful.” — Ain, i. 183. 

1609. “ On the further side of Ganges 

lyeth a very mighty Prince, called Baimo 
Modoroio, holding a mountainous Countrey 
.... thence commeth much Muske, and 
heere is the great breed of a small kind of 
Horse, called G-unts, a true travelling scale- 
cUffe beast.” — W. Pinch in Purchas, i. 438, 

1831. “ In Cashmere I shall buy, with- 

out regard to price, the best ghounte in 
Tibet.” — Jacquemont^s Letters, H T., ii. 12. 

Gooroo, s. Hind, guru, from Sansk. 
guru ; a spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) 
priest. 

(Ancient.) “That brahman is called 
guru who performs according to rule the 
rites on conception and the like, and feeds 
(the child) with rice (for the first time).” — 
Manu, ii. 142. 

c. 1550. “You should do as you are 
,told by your iDarents and your Guru.” — 
Bdmdyana of Tulsi Das, by Groime (1878), 
43. 

• 1626. “ There was a famous Prophet of 

the Ethnikes, named Goru.” — Purchas, Pil- 
grimage, 520. 

1700. “ . . . je suis fort suriDris de voir 

a la porte ... le Penitent au colier qui 
demandoit k parler au Gourou.” — Lettres 
Edif., X. 95. 

1810, “ Persons of this class often keep 
little schools . - . and then are designated 
gooroos ; a term implying that kind of 
respect xve entertain for pastors in general.” 
— Williamson., V. M., ii. 317. 

1822. “ The Adventures of the Gooroo 

Paramartan : a tale in the Tamul Language ” 
(translated by B. Babington from the ori- 
ginal of Padre Beschi, written about 1720- 
;1730), London. 

1867. “ Except the guru of Bombay, no 

priest on earth has so large a power of 
acting on every weakness of the female 
heart as a Mormon bishop at Salt Lake.” — 
Dixon's Neio America, 330. 

Goorul, s. H. gural', the Hima- 
, layan chamois ; Nemorhoedm Goral of 
Jerdon. 

Goozerat, Guzerat, n.p. The name 
of a famous province in Western India, 
Skt. Gitrjjara and Gurjjara^rdslitra, 
Prakrit forms Gujarat or Gujrdt, 
taking its name from the Gujar 
tribe (see Goojur). The name 
covers the British districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira, Panch Mahals, and 

• Ahmedabad, besides the territories of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda {see Guicowar) 
and a multitude of native States. It is 
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also often used as including tlie i)enin- 
siila of Kathiawar or Sui-ashtra, whicli 
alone embraces ISO loetty States. 

c. 640. Hwen T’sang passes through 
Kiii-chi'lo, i.e. Guijjarai but there is some 
difficulty as to the position which he assigns 
io it. — Pele7'ins Bouddk,^ iii. 166. 

1298. “Gozurat is a great Kingdom. 

, . . . The i:}eople are the most desperate 
iiirates in existence. . . .” — Marco Polo, 
JBk. iii. ch. 26. 

c. 1300. Guzerat, which is a large coun- 
try, within which are Kamb^y, Somn^t, 
Kanken-Tiina, and several other cities 
and towns. . . .” — Rashiduddin in Elliot, 
i. 07. 

1300. “ The Sultan despatched XJlugh 

Khan to Ma’bar and Gujarat for the de- 
struction of the idol -temple of Somn^t, on ’ 
the 20th of Jumada'-l awwal, 698 H. . - 
— A^nir Kliusrii, in Elliot, iii. 74. 

1.^54. “At last we made the land of 
Guchrat in Hindustan .” — Sidi ^Ali, p. 79. 

The name is sometimes used by the ! 
old writers for the people, and esxDe- I 
cially for the Hindu merchants or 
Banyans (q.v.) of Guzerat. See ! 
Sainsbury, i. 44o and_pa.9Sim. 

Gooznl-lKhana, s. A bath room; 
Hind., from Arabo-Pers. ghusl-hhana, 
of corresponding sense. The apartment 
so called was used by some of the Great 
Moghuls as a place of private audience. 

ICIO". “ At eight, after supper he comes 
down to the Guzelcan, a faire Court wherein 
in the middest is a Throne erected of free- 
stone.” — &ir T. Roe, in Purchas, ii. 

,, “The thirteenth, at night I went 
to the Gussell Chan, where is best oppor- 
tunitie to doe business, and tooke with me 
the Italum, determining to w^alk no longer 
in darknesse, but to prooue the King. . . .” 
— Ibid. p. 543. 

c. 1660. “Prom the great Hall of the 
Aiii~kas one enters into a more retired Place 
called the Goselkana, that is, the place to 
wash in. But few are suffered to enter 
there. . . There it is where the king is 
seated in a chair . . . and giveth a more 
particular Audience to his ofi&cers.” — 
Bernier, E. T., p. 85. 

Gopura, s. The meaning of this 
word in Sansk. is a ‘ city-gate.’ But 
in S. India the gopiu^am is that re- 
markable feature of arohitecttme, pecu- 
liar to the Peninsula, the great pyra- 
midal tower over the entrance-gate to 
the precinct of a temple. See jPVr- 
gusson^s Indimi and Eastern Architec- 
ture, 325 &c. 

This feature is not, in any of the S. 
Indian temples, older than the loth or 
16th cent., and was no doubt adopted 


for purposes of defence, as indeed the 
Silpa-sastra^ (‘Books of Mechanical 
Arts ’) treatises imi>ly. This fact may 
sufficiently dispose of the idea that the 
feature indicates an adoption of archi- 
tecture from ancient Egypt. 

1862- “The gopurams or towers of the 
great pagoda.” — 3Iarkham, Peru and India, 
408. 

Gora, s. Hind, gord, ‘fair com- 
plexioned.’ A w^hite man; a Euro- 
l^ean soldier; any European who is 
not a sahib (q-T.). Plural gord-ldg, 

‘ white i>eople.’ 

Gorawallah, S. Hind, ghord-xodld 
(ghora, ‘ a horse ’). A groom or horse- 
keeper; used at Bombay. On the 
Bengal side syce (q-v.) is always 
used, on the Madras side horsekeeper 
(q.v.). 

c. 1848. “ On approaching the different 

oints, one knows Mrs. is at hand, for 

er Gorahwallahs wear green and gold pug- 
griesl'* — Choio-Ghoiv, i. 151. 

Gorayt, s. Hind, goret ; a village 
watchman and messenger, one of the 
munici];)al establishment, employed 
under the iKdioari in Upper India. 

Gordower, Gcordore,^ s. A kind 
of boat in Bengal, described by Ives 
as “a vessel pushed on by paddles.” 
Etym. obscure. GJnci'daur is a horse- 
race, a race- course. Was it originally 
a racing boat ? 

1757. “To get two bolias (q. v,), a 
eoordore, and 87 dandies (q. v.) from the 
Hazir.” — Ives, 157. 

Gosain, Gossyne, s. Hind, and 
Mahr. Qosdln, Gosal, GosdvJ, &c., from 
Sansk. Gosivdmt, ‘Lord of passions’ 
(lit. ‘ Lord of cows ’), i.e, one who is 
sux-)X)Osed to have subdued his passions 
and renounced the world. Ai^phed 
in various parts of India to different 
kinds of persons not necessarily celi- 
bates, but professing a life^ of reli- 
gious mendicancy, and including some 
who dwell together in convents under 
a superior. 

1774. “ My hopes of seeing Teshu Lama 

were chiefly founded on the Gosain.” — 

I Bogle, in Markhaiti's Tibet, 46. 

c. 1781. “It was at this time in the 
hands of a Gosine, or Hindoo Religious.”* 
— Hodges, 112. 

^ The use of this barbarism by Hodges is re- 
markable, common as it has become of late years. 
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1826. “I found a lonely cottage with_ a 
light in the window, and being attired in 
the habit of a g[ 0 ssein, I did not hesitate to 
request a lodging for the night.” — Pandu- 
rang Bari, 399. 

Gosbeck, Cosbeague, s. Besides 
■wliat tlie quotations indicate 'we can 
say nothing. The word suggests some 
form like GJi&zi-Bcg ; but we cannot 
trace it. It is spoken of in Persia (at 
Gombroon and elsew-here). 

c. 1630. ‘‘The Abhasee is in our money 
sixteene pence ; Larree ten pence ; Mamoo- 
dee eight pence ; Shalice foure pence ; Saddee 
two pence; two pence ; double Coz- 

beg one penny; single Cozbeg one half- 
penny ; Pluces are ten to a Cozbeg.” — Sir 
T. JSerhey% ed. 1638, p. 231. 

1673. “ A Banyan that seemingly is not 

worth a Gosbeck (the lowest coin they have). 
— Fryer, 113. See also, pp. 343, 407. 

“10 Cosbeagues is 1 Shahee ; 4 
Shahees is one Abassee or 10c?.” — Ih, 211. 

1711. “10 Coz. or Pice, a Copper Coin, 
are 1 Shahee.” — Loclcyer, 241. 

1727. ‘ ‘ 1 Shahee is . . 10 Gaaz or Cosbegs.” 
— A. Ham., h. 311. 

1752. ‘ ‘ 10 cozbaugues or Pice (a Copper 

Coin) are 1 Shatree ” Shahee), — Brooks, 

p. 37. 

See also in JECamvay, vol. i. p. 292, Kaz- 
begie. 

1825. “A toman contains 100 mamoo" 
dies ; a new abassee, 2 mamoodies or 4 
shakees ... a shakes, 10 coz or coz- 
baugues, a small copper coin.” — Milbwm, 
2nd ed., p. 95. 

Gosha, adj. Used in some parts, 
as an Anglo-Indian technicalily, to 
indicate that a woman is secluded, 
and cannot appear in public. It is 
short for gosha^mshiii (Pers.), ‘sit- 
ting in a comer ; ’ and is much the 
same as farda-nislan (v. purdaiu- 
sheen). 

a. Gout, s. Hind, gaur and gdtirl 
gal (but not in the dictionaries). The 
great wild os Gavaeus Gaurus, Jerd., 
the same as Bison (q. y.). 

1806. “They erect strong fences, but 
the buffaloes generally break them down. 
* • • • They are far larger than common 
buffaloes. There is an account of a similar 
kind called the Gore; one distinction be- 
tween it and the buffalo is the length of the 
hoof .” — Eljpkinstone in Life, i. 15d 

h, GouTjS. BroperlyCan.^raii^jjgra^fr, 
or gauda. The head man of a yillage 
in the Canarese-speaking country ; 
either as corresponding to patel (see 
potail) or to the Zemindar of Bengal. 


c. 1800. “Every Tehsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the Gours or head- 
farmers.” — In Munro^s Life, iii. 92. 

C. Gonr, n.p. Gaur, the name of a 
medieval capital of Bengal, which lay 
immediately south of the modern civil 
station of Malda, and the traces of 
which, with occasional Mahommedan 
buildings, extend over an immense area, 
chiefly covered -mth jungle. The 
name is a form of the ancient Gauda, 
meaning (it is believed) ‘ the country 
of sugar,’ a name applied to a large 
part of Bengal, and specifically to the 
portion where these remains lie. It 
was the residence of a Hindu d^masty, 
the Senas, at the time of the early 
Mahommedan invasions, and was 
popularly known, as Lahhndoti ; but 
the reigning king had transferred bis 
seat to Nadiya (70 m. above Calcutta) 
before the actual conquest of Bengal 
in the last years of the 12th century, 
Gaur was afterwards the residence of 
several Mussalman dynasties. 

1536. “But Xercansor* after his sue* 
cess advanced along th6 river till he came 
before the city of Gouro to besiege it, and 
ordered a lodgment to be made in front of 
certain varandas of the King’s Palace which 
looked upon the river ; and as he was 
making his trenches certain Kumis who 
were resident in the city, desiring that the 
King should prize them highly {j^elles 
fizesse cabedal) as he did the Portuguese^ 
offered their service to the King to go and 

re vent the enemy’s lodgment, saying that 

e should also send the Portuguese with 
them.” — Correa, iii. 720. 

1553. “The chief city of the Kingdom 
(of Bengala) is called Gouro. It is situated 
on the banks of the Ganges, and is said to 
be 3 of our leagues in length, and to contain 
200,000 inhabitants. On the one side it has 
the river for its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wall of great height . . . the streets 
are so thronged with the concourse and 
traffic of people . . . that they cannot force 
their way past ... a great part of the 
houses of this city are- stately and well- 
wrought buildings.’' — Barros, I v . ix. cap. 1. 

1586. “ Prom Patanaw I went to Tanda 

which is in the land of the Gouren. It 
hath in times past been a kingdom, but it> 
now subdued by Zelabdin Echebar. . . .” — 
B. Fitch in Hakluyt, ii. 389. 

1683. “ I went to see ye famous Buins of a 
great Citty and Pallace called GO'WBE . . . 
we spent 3^ hours in seeing ye ruines 
especially of the Pallace which has been . . 
in my judgment considerably bigger and 
more beautifull than the Grand Seignor’s 
Seraglio [at Constantinople or any other 


i.e. Slier Khan Sur, afterwjirds King of Hiu- 
dostau as Sher Shah. 
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Pallace that I have seen in Europe.” — 
BedfjeSy May 16. 

Governor’s Straits, n.p. This was 
the name applied by the Portuguese 
{Estreito do Gobernadm') to the Straits 
of Singapore, i.e. the straits south, of 
that island (or New Strait). The reason 
of the name is given in our first quota- 
tion. The Governor in question was 
the Spaniard Dom Joao da Silva. 

1615. “ The Governor sailed from Manilha 
in March of this year with 10 galleons and 

2 galleys Arriving at the Straits of 

Sincapur, ^ ^ ^ * and passing by a new 
strait which since has taken the name of 
Estreito do Governador, there his galleon 
grounded on the reef at the point of the 
strait, and was a little grazed by the toj) of 
it.” — Bocarro, 428. 

1727- “ Between the small CaHmon and 
Tanjong-heUong on the Continent, is the 
entrance of the Streights of Sincapvre 
before mentioned, and also into the Streights 
of Governadore, the largest and easiest 
Passage into the China Seas.” — A. Ham. 
ii. 122. 

1780. ‘ * Directions for sailing from Malacca 
to Pulo Timoan, through Governor’s Straits, 
commonly called the Straits of Sincapour.” 
— Dunrds H. Directory^ 5th ed., p. 474. See 
also Lettres Edif., 1st ed., ii. 118. 

1841. “ Singapore Strait, called Governor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese.” — Horshtirgh^ 5th ed., ii. 264. 

Gow, Gaou, s. Dakh. H. gau. An 
ancient measure of distance preserved 
in S. India and Ceylon. In the latter 
island, where the term still is in use, 
the gaiowa is a measure of about foui* 
English miles. It is Pali gavuta, one 
quarter of a yojana, and that again is 
the Sansk. gavyuti-^iAi the same mean- 
ing. 

There isinMolesworth’s 
tionary, and in TF^7so?^, aterm gaukos, 
‘ a land measure ’ (for which read 
‘ distance measure ’), the distance at 
which the lowing of a cow may be 
heard. This is doubtless a form of 
the same term as that under considera- 
tion, but the explanation is probably 
modem and incorrect.^ The yojana 
with which the gau is correlated, 
appears etymologically to be ‘ a yoking, ’ 
viz., “the stage, or distance gone in 
one harnessing without unyoldng ” 
( Williams) ; and the lengths attributed 
to it are very various, oscillating from 
2^ to 9 miles, and even to 8 hrosas or 
COSS. The last valuation of the yojana 
would correspond with that of the gav, 
ati. 


c. 545. “The great Island (Taprobane), 
according to w’-hat the natives say, has a 
length of 300 gaudia, and a breadth of the 
same, i.e. 900 miles .” — Gosmas Eidicopleustcs, 
(in Cathay, clxxvii). 

1623. “ Prom Garicota to Tumbre may 

be about a league and a half, for in that 
country distances are measured by gaii, and 
each gau is about two leagues, and from 
Garicbta to Tumbre they said was not so- 
much as a gau of road,” — P. della Valle, 
ii. 638. 

1676. “They measure the distances of 
xfiaces in India by Gos and Gostes. A Gos’ 
is about 4 of our common leagues, and a 
Coste is one league.” — Tavemiem', E. T., 
ii. 30. 

1860. “A gaou in Ceylon expresses a 
somewhat indeterminate length, according 
to the nature of the ground to be traversed, 
a gaou across a mountainous country being 
less than one measured on level ground,, 
and a gaou for a loaded cooley is also per- 
mitted to be shorter than for one unbur- 
thened, but on the whole the average may 
be taken under four miles. — TennenTs 
Ceylon, 4th ed., i. 467. 

Grab, s. This name, now almost 
obsolete, was applied to a kmd of vessel 
which is constantly mentioned in the 
sea- and river-fights of India, from the 
arrival of the Portuguese down to near 
the end of the last century. That kind 
of etymology which works from inner 
consciousness would probably say : 
“ This term has always been a puzzle 
to the English in India. The fact is 
that it was a kind of vessel much used 
by corsairs, who were said to grab all 
that passed the sea. Hence, «S:c.” But 
the real derivation is difierent. 

The Eev. Howard Malcom, in a 
glossary attached to his Travels, defines 
it as “a square-rigged Arab vessel, 
having a projecting stern (stem ?) and 
no bowsprit ; it has two masts.” Pro- 
bably the ax^plication of the term may 
have deviated variously in recent days. 
For thus again in Solvyns {Les HindmLS, 
vol. i.) a grab is drawn and described 
as a ship with three masts, a sharp* 
prow, and a bowsprit. But originally 
the word seems, beyond question, to 
have been an .^ab name for a galley. 
The proper word is Arab. gJiorab, ‘ a 
raven,’ though adopted into Mahratti 
and Konkani as gurdb. Jal says, 
quoting Eeinaud, that gliordb was the 
name given by the Moors to the true- 
galley, and cites Hyde for ih.e rationale 
of the name. We give Hyde’s words- 
below. Amari, in the work quoted? 
below (p. 397), points out the analogous 
c(yrvetta as perhaps a transfer of ghurab : 
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1181. ‘ ‘ A vessel of our merchants ■ . • 

making sail for the city of Tripoli (which 
God protect) was driven by the winds on 
the shore of that country, and the crew being 
in want of water, landed to procure it, but 
the people of the place refused it unless some 
.corn were sold to them. Meanwhile there 
came a ghurab from Tripoli . . . which 
took and plundered the crew, and seized all 
the goods on board the vessel.”* — Arabic 
, letter from Ubaldo, Archbislwp and other 
authorities of Pisa, to the Almohad Caliph 
Abu Yak’ub Yusuf in Amari, Diplomi 
Arabif p. 8. 

The Latin contemporary version 
nans thus : 

“Cum quidam nostri cari cives de SiciM 
cum carico frumenti ad Tripolim venirent, 
tempestate maris et vi ventorum compulsi, 
ad portum dictum Macri devenerunt ; ibique 
aqu^ deficients, et cum pro e^ auriend^ 
irent, Barbarosi non permiserunt eos . . . 
nisi prius eis de f rumen to venderent. 
Cumque inviti eis de frumento venderent 
palea vestra de Tripoli armata,” &c. — (Ibid,, 
p. 269.) 

c. 1200. Ghurab, Cornix, Corvus, galea. 

# at * * 

Galea, Ghurab, Gharban. — Vocabulista 
Arabico (from Biccardian Library), pubd. 
Florence, 1871, pp. 148, 404. 

1343. _ **Jalansi . . . sent us off in com- 
pany with his son, on board a vessel called 
al-Ukair% which is like a ghorab, only 
more roomy. It has 60 oars, and when it 
engages is covered with a roof to protect 
the rowers from the darts and stone-shot.” 
— Ibn Batuta, iv. 59. 

1554. In the na.rrative of Sidi ’Ali 
Kapudau, in describing an action that he 
fought with the Portuguese near the Persian 
Gulf, he says the enemy’s fleet consisted of 
4 barques as big as carracks (q. v.), 3 great 
ghurabs, 6 Karawals (see Caravel) and 12 
smaller ghurabs or galliots (see Gallevat) 
vi.th oars. — In J, Asiat., Ser. I., tom. ix., 
C7-68. 

1660. “Jani Beg might attack us from 
the hills, the ghrabs from the river, and 
the men of Sin^\ln from the rear, so that 
we should be in a critical position.” — 
Mohammed Masum, in JElliot, i. 250, 

The word occurs in many pages of the 
same history. 

1690. * ‘ Galera . . . ab Arabibus tarn Asi- 
nticis quam Af ricanis vocatur. . . . Ghor§,b, 
d.e, Corvus, quasi picea nigredine, rostro ex- 
tenso, et velis remisque sicut alis volans 
galera : unde et Ylacho Graece dicitur 
MeAaiva.”— iVbte Oil PentsoL in Smit. 
BissertL i. 97, 

1673. Our Factors, having concerns in 
the cargo of the ships in this Load, loaded 
two Grobs and departed.”— 153. 

1727 . **The hXuslcat IVar , , , obliges 
them (the Portuguese) to keep an Armada 
of five or six Slnps, besides small Frigates 
and Grabs of War.”— A. Ham., i. 250. 


• Prom Amari’s Italian version. 


1750-52. “The ships which they make 
use of against their enemies are called 
goerahbs by the Dutch, and grabhs by the 
English, have 2 or 3 masts, and are built 
like our ships, with the same sort of rigging, 
only their prows are low and sharp as in 
gallies, that they may not only place some 
cannons in them, but likewise in case of 
emergency^ for a couple of oars, to push the 
irabb on in a calm.” — Olof Toreen, Voyage, 

c. 1754. “Our E. I. Company had here 
(Bombay) one ship of 40 guns, one of 20, 
one Grab of 18 guns, and several other 
vessels.” — Ives, 43, 

Ives explains “Ketches, which they call 
grabs.” This shows the meaning already 
changed, as no galley could carry 18 guns. 

c. 1760. “When the Derby, Captain 
Ansell, was so scandalously taken by a few 
of Angria’s grabs.” — Grose, i. 81. 

1763. ‘ ‘ The grabs have rarely more than 

two masts, though some have three ; those 
of three are about 300 tons burthen ; but 
the others are not more than 150 : they are 
built to draw very little water, being very 
broad in proportion to their length, narrow- 
ing, however, from the middle to the end, 
where instead Jof bows they have a prow, 
projecting like that of a Mediterranean 
galley.” — Or me (reprint), i. 408-9. 

1810. “ Here a fine English East India- 

man, there a grab, or a dow from Arabia.” 
— Maria Graham, 142. 

„ “ This Glab (sic) belongs to an Arab 

merchant of Muscat. The Nakhodah, an 
Abyssinian slave.” — Elphinstone, in JJfe, i. 
232. 

1872. “ Moored in its centre you saw 

some 20 or 30 ghurabs (grabs) from Maskat, 
Baghlahs from the Persian Gulf, Kotiyahs 
from Kach’h, and Pattimars or Batelas from 
the Konkan and Bombay.” — Burton, Sind 
Revisited, i. 83. 

Gf^ram, s. This word is properly the 
Portuguese grdo, i.e. ‘grain,’ but it 
has been specially appropriated to that 
Hnd of vetch ( Gicer arietinum, L. ) which 
is the most general grain- (rather pulse-) 
food of horses all over India, called in 
Hind. Ghana. It is the Ital. cecc, Fr. 
pots chiche, Eng, chick-pea or Egypt . , 
pea, much used in France and S. 
Europe.^ This specific application 
of grdo is also Portuguese, as appears 
from Bluteau. The word gram is in 
some parts of India applied to other 
Hnds of pulse, and then this applica- 
tion of it is recognized by qualifying it 
as Bengal gram. See remarks under 
Calavance. The plant exudes oxalate 
of potash, and to walk through a gram- 
field in a wet morning is destructive to 
shoe-leather. The natives collect the 
acid. 

1702. “ . . . he confessing before us that 
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their allowance three times a week is but a 
quart of rice and gram together for five 
men a day, but promises that for the future 
it shall be rectified.” — In Wheeler, ii. 10. 

1776. . Lentils, gram . . . mustard 

seed.” — Stalked" s Code, p. 8 (pt. ii.). 

1789. “ . . . Gram, a small kind of pulse, 

universally used instead of oats.” — Mmiro's 
Narrative, 85. 

1793. “ . . . gram, which it is not cus- 

tomary to give to bullocks in the Carnatic.” 
— Dirom^s Narrative, 97. 

1804. “The gram alone, for the 4 regi- 
ments with me, has in some months cost 
50,000 pagodas.” — Wellington, iii. 71. 

1865. “But they had come at a wrong 
season, gram was dear, and prices low, and 
the sale concluded in a dead loss.” — 
Salgrave"s Arabia, 290. 

G-ram-fed, adj. Properly the dis- 
tinctive description of mutton and beef 
fattened upon gram, -which used to be 
the pride of Bengal. But applied figu- 
ratively to any ‘ pampered creature.’ 

c. 1849. “By an old Indian I mean a 
man full of emry and of bad Hindustani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, but with a 
self-sufficient idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, champagne, gram-fed mutton, 
cheroots, and hookahs .” — Sir 0. Napier*, 
quoted in Bos. Smith’s Life of Ld. Law- 
rence, i. 338. 

1880. “I missed two people at the Dehli 
assemblage in 1877. All the gram-fed 
secretaries and most of the alcoholic chiefs 
were there ; but the famine-haunted vil- 
lagers and the delirium-shattered opium- 
eating Chinaman, who had to pay the biU, 
were not present .” — Ali Baba, 127. 

Grandonic. Y. G-nmthiiin and 
Sanskrit. 

Grass-cloth, s. This name is now 
generally applied to a kind of cambric 
from China made from the Ghiima of 
the Chinese {Boelimeria nivea. Hooker, 
the Rhea, so much talked of now), and 
called by the Chinese sia-joio, or ‘ sum- 
mer-cloth.’ 

We find grass-cloths often spoken of 
by the 16 th century travellers, and even 
later, as an export from Orissa and 
Bengal. These were probably made 
of Rhea or some kindred species, but 
we have not been able to determine 
this. Cloth and nets are made in the 
south from the Neilgherry nettle {Gi- 
rardinia heterophylla, D. C.). 

c. 1567. * ‘ Cloth of herbes {pami i dterba ) , 
which is a kind of silke, which groweth 
among the woodes ^vi.thout any labour of 
man .” — Caesar Frederike, in Stakl. ii. 358. 

1585. “Great store of the cloth which 


is made from Grasse, which they call 
Yerua” (in Orissa). — R. Fitch, in Stakl. 
ii. 387. 

1727. ‘ ‘ Their manufactories (about Bala- 
sore) are of Cotton . . . Silk, and Silk and 
Cotton Ronials . . . ; and of Herha (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make GinghainSr 
Pinascos, and several other Goods for Export- 
ation.” — A. Stain, i. 397. 

1813. Milburn, in his List of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, has Herha Taffaties (ii. 221). 

Grass cutter, s. This is probably 
a corruption representing the Hind.. 
ghaskhoda or ghdskdta, ‘the digger, 
or cutter, of grass ; ’ the title of a 
servant employed to collect grass for 
horses, one such being usually attached 
to each horse besides the syce or horse- 
keeper. In the north the grasscutter 
is a man; in the south the office is- 
filled by the horsekeeper’s wife. Ghds- 
kat is the form commonly used by 
Englishmen in Upper Inma speaking 
Hindustani; but ghdsiydra by those 
aspiring to purer language. The 
former term appears in Williamsooit s 
V. M. (1810) as gauskot (i. 186), the 
latter in Jacquemonfs Correspondence qjs 
grassyara. 

No grasscutters are mentioned as 
attached to the stables of Akbar ; only 
a money allowance for grass. 

The antiquity of the Madras arrange- 
ment is shown by a passage in Oas- 
tanheda (1552): “ . . . gave him a 
horse, and a boy to attend to it, and a 
female slave to see to its fodder.” — 
ii. 58, 

1789. “. . . an Horsekeeper and Grass- 

cutter at two pagodas.” — Miuirds Narr. 28. 

1793. ‘ ‘ Every horse . . . has two atten- 

dants, one who cleans and takes care of 
him, called the horse-keeper, and the other 
the grasscutter, who provides for his 
forage.” — Dirom"s Narr. 242. 

1836. “Every horse has a man and a 
maid to himself — the maid cuts grass for 
him ; and every dog has a boy. I inquired 
whether the cat had any servants, but I 
found he was allowed to wait upon himself.” 
— Setters from Madras, 37. 

1875. “ I suppose’’ if you were to pick up 

... a grasscutter’s pony to replace the 
one you lost, you wouldn’t feel that you 
had done the rest of the army out of their 
rights.” — The Dilemma, ch, xxxvii, 

Grass-Widow, S. This slang phrase 
is applied in India, with a shade of 
malignity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands, especially as recreating 
at the Hill stations, whilst the husbands 
are at their duties iu the plains. 
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We do not know the origin of the 
phrase. In the Slang Dictionary it is 
explained: “An unmarried mother; 
a deserted mistress.” But no such 
opprobrious meanings attach to the 
Indian use. 

Since the preceding sentences were 
written we have seen in Notes and 
Queries, ser. vi., vol. viii., Nov. 24th, 
1883, several communications on this 
phrase. We learn from these that in 
Moor's Suffolk Words and Phrases ^ 
■Orace-Widowoccurswith the meaning ! 
of an unmarried mother. Corresponding 
to this also it is stated, is the N. S. (?) 
or Low Grerman gras-xoedeive. The 
Swedish Grdsdnka or -enA;a also is used 
for ‘a low dissolute married woman 
living by herself.* In Belgium a 
woman of this description is called 
Jiaecke-wedeiuej from kaecken^ ‘to feel 
strong desire ’ (to ‘hanker’). And so 
it is suggested grdsenka is contracted 
from grddesenka, from gradig^ ‘esu- 
riens’ (greedy in fact). In Danish 
Diet, graesenka is interpreted as a 
woman whose betrothed lover is dead. 
But the German Stroh- Wittive, ‘ straw- 
widow’ (which Bltigel interprets as 
^ mock widow ’), seems rather inconsis- 
tent with the suggestion that grass- 
widow is a corruption of the kind sug- 
gested. A friend mentions that the 
masc. Stroh-Wittiuer is used in Ger- 
many for a man whose wife is absent, 
.and who therefore dines at the eating- 
house with the young felloTrs. 

1878. “In the evening my wife and I 
went out househunting; and we pitched 
upon one which the newly incorporated 
body of MuniciiDal Commissioners and the 
Clergyman (who was a G-rass-widower, his 
wife being at home) had taken between 
them.”— ii/c in the Mofussil, ii. 99-100. 

1879. The Indian newspaper’s “typical 
ofiicial rises to a late breakfast — probably 
on herrings and soda-water — and dresses 
tastefully for his round of morning calls, 
the last on a grass-widow, with whom he 
has a t^tc-a-tete tiffin, where ‘ pegs ’ alternate 
^vith champagne.” — Simla Letter in Times, 
Aug. 16th. 

1880. “The Grass-widow in Kephelo- 
coccygia.” — Sir Ali Baba, 169. 

, , “ Pleasant times have these Indian 

grass-widows!” — The World, Jan. 21st, 13. 

Grassia. s. Grds (said to mean ‘ a 
mouthful ’ ) is stated by Mr. Porbes in 
the Bas Maid to have been in old times 
usually applied to alienations for reli- 
gious ob.iects; but its prevalent sense 
came to be the portion of land given 


for subsistence to cadets of chieftains’ 
families. Afterwards the term gras was 
also used for the black-mail paid by a 
village to a turbulent neighbour as the 
price of his protection and forbearance, 
and in other like meanings. “Thus 
the title of grassia, originally an 
honourable one, and indicating its 
possessor to be a cadet of the ruling 
tribe, became at last as frequently a 
term of opprobrium, conveying the idea 
of a professional robber” {Op. dt.. 
Bk. iv., ch. 3). 

c. 1665. “ Nous nous trouvdmes au Vil- 

lage de Bilpar, dont les Habitans qu’on 
nomme Gratiates, sont presque tons 
Voleurs.” — Thevenot, v. 42. 

1808. “The Grasias have been shewn 
to be of different Sects, Oasts, or families, 
viz., 1st, Colees and their Collaterals ; 2nd, 
Bajpoots; 3rd, Syed Mussulmans; 4th, 
Mole-Islams or modern Mahomedans. 
There are besides many others who enjoy 
the free usufruct of lands, and permanent 
emolument from villages, but those only who 
are of the four aforesaid warlike tribes seem 
entitled by prescriptive custom ... to be 
called Grassias.” — Drummond, Illustrations. 

1813. “I confess I cannot now con- 
template my extraordinary deliverance from 
the Gracia machinations without feelings 
more appropriate to solemn silence, than 
expression.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 393. 

1819. “Grassia, from Grass, a word 
signifying ‘a mouthful.’ This word is 
understood in some parts of Mekran, Sind, 
and Kutch ; but I believe not further into 
Hindostan than Jay poor,” — Mackmurdo, in 
Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo., i. 270. 

Grave-digger. ^ceBeejoo. 

Green Pigeon. A variety of species 
belonging to the sub. -f am. Treroninae, 
and to genera Treron, Cricopus, Osmo- 
tr€ro72, and Sphenocereus, bear this 
name. 

The three first following quotations 
show that these birds had attracted 
: the attention of the ancients. 

c. 180. “Daimachus, in his History of 
India, says that pigeons of an apple-green 
colour are found in India.” — Athenaeus, 
ix. 51. 

c. A.D. 250. “They bring also greenish 
(&»xpa?) pigeons which they say can never be 
tamed or domesticated.” — Aelian, De Fat. 
Anim., XV. 14. 

,, “There are produced among the 
Indians . . . pigeons of a pale green colour 
(xAo)p67rTtA.oi) ; any one seeing them for the 
first time, and not having a knowledge of 
ornithology, would say the bird was a 
parrot and not a pigeon. They have legs 
and bill in colour like the partridges of the 
Greeks.” — Ibid., xvi. 2. 
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1673. “ Our usual diet was (besides 

Plenty of Pish) Water-Fowl, Peacoc^, 
Green Pidgeons, Spotted Deer, Sabre, Wild 
Hogs, and sometimes Wild Cows.” — Fryer, 

176. 

1825. “ I saw a great number of pea-fowl, 
and of the beautiful greenish pigeon com- 
mon in this country . . — Heber, ii. 19. 

Grey Partridge. Tlie common 
Anglo-Indian name of the Hind, tltar, 
common over a great part of India, 
Ortygornis Pouticeriana, Gmelin. “Its 
call is a peculiar loud shrill cry, and 
has, not unai)tly , been compared to the 
-vvord Pateelu-‘;pateela-pateehi, quickly 
repeated but preceded by a single note, 
uttered two or three times, each time 
with a higher intonation, till it gets, 
ns it were, the key-note of its call.” — 
Jerdon, ii. 566. 

Griblee, s. A graplin or grapnel. 
Lascar’s language {Boebicch), 

Griffin, Griff, s. (also Griffish, adj.). 
One newly arrived in India, and un- 
accustomed to Indian ways and pecu- 
liarities ; a Johnny Newcome. 

The origin of the phrase is unknown 
to us. There was an Admiral Griffin 
who commanded in the Indian seas 
from Nov., 1746, to June, 1748, and 
was not very fortunate. Had his name 
to do with the origin of the term? 
The word seems to have been first used 
at Madras (see Boyd, below). 

Two references below indicate the 
parallel terms formerly used by the 
Portuguese at Goa, and by the Dutch 
in the Archipelago. 

1794. “As I am little better than an 
unfledged Griffin, according to the fashion- 
able plnase here ” (Madras). — BCugh Boyd, 

177. 

1807. “It seems really strange to a 
griffin — the cant word for a European 
just arrived.” — Ld, Minto in India, 17. 

1808. “At the Inn I was tormented to 
death by the impertinent persevering of the 
black people ; for every one is a beggar, as 
long as you are reckoned a griffin, or a 
new-comer.”— ii/(? of Leyden, 107. 

1836. “ I often tire myself . . . leather 

•than wait for their dawdling ; but Mrs. 
Staunton laughs at me and calls me a 
■‘Griffin,’ and says I must learn to have 
jiatience and save my strength.’’ — Letters 
from Madras, 38. 

„ “ ... he was living with bad men, 

and saw that they thought him no better 
than themselves, but only more griffish. ...” 

53. 

1853. “ There were three more cadets on 


the same steamer, going iip to that great 
griff depot, Oudapoor.” — Oalfield, i. 38. 

Tbe griffin at Goa also in the old 
days was called by a pecubar name. 

See Reinol. 

1631. “Haec exanthemata (jjrickly heat- 
spots) magis afficiunt recenter advenientes tit 
et Mosquitarum puncturae ... it a ut deri- 
diculum ergo hie inter nosti'ates dicterium 
enatum sit, eum qui hoc modo affectus sit, 
esse Orang Baron, quod novitium hominem 
significat.” — Jac. Bontii, Hist. Nat., &c., 
ii. cap. 18, p. 33. 

Ground, s. A measure of land 
used in tbe neigbbourbood of Madras. 
See under Cawny. 

Gruff, adj. Applied to bulky goods. 
Probably the Dutch grof, ‘ coarse.’ 

1759. “ Which by causing a great export 

of rice enhances the price of labour, and 
consequently of all other grnff^ piece-goods 
and raw silk.” — In Long, 171. 

1765. . . sl^ofoolesiioar,\\iTa.-gj€Lggrc, 

ginger, long pepper, and piply-mol . . . 
articles that usually compose the^ gruff 
cargoes of our outward-bound shipping.” — 
Hohcell, Hist. Events, &c., i. 194. 

1783. “What in India is called a gruff 
(bulky) cargo.” — Forrest, Voyage to Mei'gui, 
42. 

Grunth, s. Panjabi Granth, fi’om 
Sansk. grantha, ‘ a book.’ ‘ The Book,’ 
i.e. the Scripture of the Sikhs, con- 
taining the hymns composed or com- 
piled bj’’ their leaders from Nanak 
(1469 — 1539) onwards. The Granth 
has been translated by Dr. Trumpp, 
and published, at the expense of the 
Indian Government. 

1798. “A book entitled the Grunth . , . 
is the only typical object which the Sicques 
have admitted into their places of worship.” 
— G. Forster^ s Travels, i. 255. 

1817. “ The fame of Nannak’s book was 

diffused. He gave it a new name, Kirrunt. ” 
—MilVs Hist., ii. 377. 

c. 1831. “ . . . Au centre du quel est le 

temple d’or oh est garde le Grant ou livre 
sacr^ des Sikes.” — Jacqnemont, Correspond^ 
ance, ii. 166. 

Grunthee, s. Panj. grantM from 
granth (vide Grunth). A sort of native 
chaplain attached to Sikh regiments. 

Grunthum. This (granfham) is a 
name, from the same Sansk. word as the 
last, given in various odd forms to the 
Sanskrit language by various^ Euro- 
peans writing in S. India duiing the 
16th and 17th centuries. The term 
properly api^hed to the character in 
which the Sanskrit books were written. 
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1600. *‘In these verses is written, in a 
particular language, called G-erodam, their 
Philosophy and Theology, which the Bra- 
mens study and read in Ijniversities all over 
India.”— iiicc7ia, Vida do Padre F. Xavier, 
95. 

1646. “Cette langue correspond h la 
nostre Latine, parceque les seules_ Lettr4s 
I’apprennent ; il se nomment Guirindans. ” 
— Barretto, Bel. de la Prov. de Malabar^ 257. 

1727. . their four law-books, Bcmw, 

Vedam, VriiJcku Vedam, Fdirwama Vedam, 
and Adiv Vedam, which are all written in 
the Girandams, and are held in high esteem 
bv the Bramins.” — Valeivtijn, v. {Ceylon), 
399. 

„ “ Girandam (by others called Ker en- 

dnm, and also SansliritB) is the language of 
the Bramins and the learned.” — Ibid., 386. 

Guana, s. Or Iguana. This is 
not properly an Indian term, nor the 
name of an Indian species, hut, as in 
many other cases, it has been applied 
by transfer from superficially resemb- 
ling geiiera in the new Indies, to the 
old. The great lizards, sometimes 
called gmnas in India, are apparently 
monitors. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that approximating Indian names 
of lizards have helped the confusion. 
Thus the large monitor to which the 
name guana is often applied in India is 
really called in Hindi goh (Skt. godhd), 
Singhalese goyd. The true iguana of | 
America is described by Oviedo in the 
first quotation under the name of 
iuana, 

c. 1535. ‘ ‘ There is in this island an animal 
called Iuana, which is here held to be am- 
phibious {neiitrale), i.e. doubtful whether 
fish or flesh, for it frequents the rivers and 
climbs the trees as well . . . It is a Serpent, 
bearing to one who knows it not a horrid 
and frightful aspect. It has the hands and 
feet like those of a great lizard, the head 
muchlai’ger, but almost of the same fashion, 
with a tail 4 or 5 palms in length . . . And 
the animal, formed as I have described, is 
much better to eat than to look at,” etc. — 
Oviedo, in Bamusio, iii, f. 156v, 157. 

c. 1550. “We also used to catch some 
four-footed animals called iguane, resem- 
bling our lizards in shape . . . the females 
are most delicate food.” — Girolami Benzoni, 
p. 140. 

1634. “ De Lacertae quitdam specie, 

Incolis Liguau. Est .... genus veneno- 
sissimum,” etc. — Jac. Bontii, Lib. v. cap. 5, 
p. 57. (See Gecko.) 

1673. “ Guiana, a Creature like a Cro- 

codile, which Robbers use to lay hold on 
by their Tails, when they clamber Houses.” 
— Fryer, 116. 

1681. Knox, in his Ceylon, speaks of two 
oreatures resembling the Alligator — one 


called Kobb&i'a guion, 5 or 6 feet long, and 
not eatable; the other, called to 2 ?aguio 2 i, 
very like the former, but “which is eaten, 
and reckoned excellent meat . . . and I 
suppose is the same with that which in the 
W. Indies is called the guiana ” (pp. 30, 31). 
The names are possibly Portuguese, and 
Kohberaguion may be Co6m-guana. 

1704. “ The Guano is a sort of Creature, 

some of which are found on the land, 
some in the water . . . stewed with a little 
Spice they make good Broth.” — Funnel in 
Dampierf iv. 51. 

1711. “Here are Monkeys, Gaunas, 
Lissards, large Snakes, and Alligators.” — 
Lockyei', 47. 

1780. “They have here an amphibious, 
animal called the guaua, a species of the 
crocodile or alligator, of which soup is made 
equal to that of turtle. This I take upon 
hearsay, for it is to me of all others the 
most loathsome of animals, noc less so than 
the toad.” — Munrd^s Narrative, 36. 

c. 1830. “ Had I known that I was dining 
upon a guana, or large wood-lizard, I 
scarcely think I would have made so- 
hearty a meal.” — Tom Cringle (ed. 1863), 
178. 

1879. “Captain Shaw asked the Imaum 
of one of the mosques of Malacca about 
alligator’s eggs, a few days ago, and his 
reply was, that the young that went down 
to the sea became alligators, and those 
which came up the river became iguanas.” 
— Bird, Golden Chersonese, 200. 

1881, “The chief of Mudhol State be- 
longs to the BhonsK family . . . The name, 
however, has been entirely superseded by 
the second designation of Ghorpade, which 
is said to have been acquired by one of the 
family who managed to scale a fort pre- 
viously deemed impregnable, by fastening a 
cord around the body of a ghorpad or 
iguana.” — Imperial Gazetteer, vi. 437. 

1883. “Who can look on that ana- 
chronism, an iguana (I mean the large 
monitor which Europeans in India generally 
call an iguana, sometimes a guano !) bask- 
ing, four feet long, on a sunny bank ...” 
— Todbes on My Frontier, 36. 

Guardafui, Cape, n.p. The eastern 
hom of Africa, pointing towards India. 
We have the name from the Portu- 
guese, and it has been alleged to have 
been so-called hy them as* meaning 
‘Take you heed!’ {Gardez-vous, in 
fact). But this is etymology of the 
species that so confidently derives 
‘ Bombay ’ from Boa Bahia. Bruce 
again (see below) gives_ dogmatically 
an interpretation which is equally un- 
founded. 

We must look to history, and not 
to the ‘ moral consciousness * of any- 
body. The country adj oining this horn 
of Africa, the Begio Aromatum of the 
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ancients, seems to have been called by 
the Arabs Haffon^ a name 'vrbicb we find 
in the Periplus in the shape of Opdne. 
This name Hafun was applied to a 
town, no doubt the true Opone, which 
Barbosa (1516) mentions under the 
name of Afani, and it still survives in 
those of two remarkable promontories, 
viz. the Peninsula of Bets Hafun (the 
Oliersomiesus of the Periplus, the Zingis 
of Ptolemy, the Cape tVAffui and 
iVOrfui of old maps and nautical direc- 
tories), and the cape of Jard-Hafun 
(or according to the Egyptian pronun- 
ciation, iiard-Haffirt)^ i.e, Guardafui. 
The nearest possible meaning of jard 
that we find is ‘ a wide or spacious 
tract of land without herbage.’* 

An attempt has been made to con- 
nect the name Hafun with the Arabic 
‘ pleasant odours.’ It would then 
be the equivalent of the ancient Reg, 
Aromatum. This is temj)ting, but very 
questionable. "We should have men- 
tioned that Guardafui is the site of the 
inart_ and Promontory of the Spices 
described by the author of the Periplus 
as the furthest point and abrupt ter- 
mination of the continent of Barharice 
(or Eastern Africa), towards the Orient 
{to Tcoif* Apayfidrcop ifXTropLov koll aKpcor-fjpLOP 
TeXevTcuovTrjs^ap^apLKrjs girelpovirpos dva~ 

To\^V aTTOKOTTOv), 

According to 0. Muller our Guar- 
ilafui is called by the natives Mas 
Aser ; their jKas Jardafun being a point 
some 12 m. to the south, which on 
some charts is called Ras Shenarif 
and which is also the Ta/3ac of the 
Periplus {Geog, Gr. 3£mores, i. 263). 

1516. ^ “ And that the said ships from his 
ports (K. of Coulam’s) shall not go inwards 
from the Strait and Cape of Guoarda^y, 
nor go to_ Adem, except when employed in 
our obedience and service .... and if any 
vessel or Zamhitqwe is found inward of the 
Cape of _ Guoardaffuy it shall be taken as 
good prize of war .’’ — Treaty hetxceen Lopo 
and the K, of Gaulam in Botelho, 
Toniho, 33. 

„ “After passing this place {Afuni) 
the next after it is CajDc Gnardafan, where 
the coast ends, and trends so as to double 
towards the Red Sea.” — Barbosa, 16. 

c. 1530. “ This province, called of late 


‘ Since the above was witten we see that Capt. 
Burton (Coniinentiiry on Cunioens, iv. 4S9) inter- 
prets jani as = i^ay, “ from a break in the 
clrt^dful ip-anite wall, lately provided by Egypt 
with a lighthouse.” The last statement is unfor- 
tunately an en*or. The intended light seems as 
Inr otf as ever. We cannot judge of ttie ground 
or his interpretation ofjard. 


Arabia, but which the ancients called 
Troyloditica, begins at the Red Sea and 
the country of the Abissines,^ and finishes at 
Magadas&>o . . . others say it extends only 
to the Cape of Guardafuhi.” — Soninhario dc* 
Rerjai, in Ramusio, i. f. 325. 

1553. “ Vicente Sodre, being despatched 
by the King, touched at the Island of 
Qocotora, where he took in water, and 
thence i^assed to the Cape of Guardafu, 
which is the most easterly land of Africa.” 
— JDc Barros, I. vii. cap. 2. 

1554. “If you leave Dabfil at the end of 
the season, you direct yom-selves W.S.W, 
till the pole is four inches and an eighth, 
from thence true west to Kardafdn.” — 
SidiAli Kapuddn^ The Mohit, in J". As. Soc, 
Ben., v. 464. 

,, “You find such whirlpools on the 
coasts of Kardafun. . . — The same, in 
his narrative. Jour. As., Ser. I. tom. ix. 
p. 77. 

1572. 

“ O Cabo ve ja Aroniata chamado, 

E agora Guardafu, dos moradores, 

Onde comega a boca do affamado 

Mar Roxo, que do fundo toma as cores.” 

Carnoes, x. 97. 

Englished by Burton : 

“The Cape which Antients ‘Aromatic 
clex)e 

behold, yclept by Moderns Guardafu ; 

where opes the Red Sea mouth, so wide 
and deei3, 

the Sea w’hose ruddy bed lends blushing 
hue.” 

1602. “Eitor da Silveira set out, and 
without any mishap arrived at the Cape of 
Gardafui.” — Couto, lY. i. 4. 

1727. “ And now having tra veil’d along 

the Shore of the Continent, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Cape Guardafoy, I’ll sur- 
vey the Islands that lie in the Ethiopian 
Sea.” — A. Ham., i. 15. 

1790. “The Portuguese, or Venetians, 
the first Christian traders in these parts, 
have called it Gardefui, which has no signi- 
fication in any language. But in that part 
of the country where it is situated, it is 
called Gardefan and means the Straxts of 
Bux'ial, the reason of which will be seen 
afterwards.” — Bruce's Travels, i. 315. 

Guava, s. This fruit {Psidium 
GuayavaXi,,Ovd, Myrtaceae; Span.^t^ay- 
ava, Er. goyavier). Gicayaho pomifera 
Indica of Caspar Bauhin, Guayava of 
Joh. Bauhin, strangely appears by 
name in Elliot’s translation from 
Amir Khosrtl, who flourished in the 
13th century : 

“He who has placed only guavas 
and quinces in his throat, and has never 
eaten a plantain, will say it is like so 
much jujube ” (iii. 556). 

This must he due to some t«mbiguous 
word^ carelessly rendered. The fruit 
and its name are alike American. It 
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appears to be tbe guaiaho of Oviedo 
in Ms History of the Indies (we use the 
Italian version in Ramusio^ iii. f . 141^;). 

There is no mention of the guava 
in either De Orta or Acosta. Amrud^^ 
which is the commonest Hindustani 
(Pers.) name for the guava, means 
properly ‘ a pear : ’ but the fruit is 
often called safari am^ i journey 
mango ’ (respecting which see under 
Ananas). And this last term is some- 
times vulgarly corrupted into suparl 
dm (areca-mango !). In the Deccan 
the fruit is called (according to Moo- 
deen Sheriff) jam. which is in Bengal 
the name of the Syzigium jambolanum 
(see Jamoon), andinG-uzeratiyttmrw^?, 
which seems to be a factitious word 
in imitation of Cimrud. 

The guava, though its claims are 
so inferior to those of the pine-apple 
(indeed except to stew, or make jelly, 
it is, nohis Judicihus, an utter impos- 
tor), must have spread like that &uit 
with great rapidity. Both appear in 
Blochmann’s transL of the Ain (p. 65) 
as served at Akbar’s table ; though 
when the guava is named among the 
fruits of Turan, doubts again arise as 
to the fruit intended, for the word used, 
amrud. is ambiguous. In 1688 Dam- 
pier mentions guavas at AcMn, and 
in Cochin China. The tree, like the cus- 
tard-apple, has become wild in some 
parts of India. See Davidson, below. 

c. 1550. “ The guaiava is like a peach- 

tree, with a leaf resembling the laurel . . . 
the red are better than the white, and are 
well-flavoured.” — GiroL Benzoni, p. 88. 

1658. There is a good cut of the guava, 
as guaiaha, in JPiso, pp. 152-3. 

1673. “. . . Flourish pleasant Tops of 

Plantains, Cocoes, Ouiavas, a kind of 
Pear.”— Fa'^cr, 40. 

^ 1676. “The N.W. x^art is full of G-uaver 
^ees of the greatest variety, and their 
Fruit the largest and best tasted I have met 
with.” — Bampter, ii. 107. 

^ 1685. “The Guava . . . when the Fruit 
IS lape, it is yellow, soft, and very pleasant. 
It bakes well as a Pear.” — Dampier, i, 222. 

1750-60. “Our guides too made us 
dptmguisli a number of goyava, and espe- 
cially i^lumb-trees.” — Grose, i. 20. 

u 1764, 

“ A wholesome fruit the ripened guava 
yields, 

Boast of the housewife.” 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

1843. “On some of these extensive xflains 


(on the Mohur B. in Oudh) we found lar^e 
orchards of the wild Guava . . . stron<dy 
resembling in their rough appearance the 
pear-trees in the hedges of Worcestershire.” 
— Col. C. J. Davidson, Diary of Travels ii 
271. ’ ' 

Grubber, s. This is some kind of 

f old ducat or sequin ; IHilbiun says ‘ a 
)utch ducat.’ It may have adopted 
tMs special meaning, but could hardly 
have held it at the date of our first 
quotation. The name is probably 
gahr (dzndr-i-gabr), implying its being 
of infidel origm. 

c. 1590. “ Mirza Jani Beg Sultan made 

this agreement with his soldiers, that every 
one who should bring in an enemy’s head 
should receive 500 gabars, every one of them 
worth 12 miris ... of which 72 went to 
one tanka.” — Tdrihh-v-Tdhiri in Elliot, i. 
287. 

1711. “Rupees are the most currant 
Coin ; they have Venetians, Gubbers, Mug- 
gerbees, and Pagodas. ” — Lockyer, 201. 

,, “When a Parcel of Venetian 
Ducats are mixt with others the whole goes 
by the name of Chequeens at Surat, hut 
when they are separated, one sort is called 
Venetians, and all the others Gubbers 
indifferently.” — Ih. 242. 

1752. “ Gold and Silver Weights : 

oz. dwts. grs. 

100 Venetian Ducats ... 31 0 5 

10 (100 ?) Gubbers ... 10 17 12’ 
Brooks, Weights awi Measures. 

Grubbrow, v. To bully, to dumb- 
found, and xoerturb a person. Made from 
gliabrdo, the imperative of gliabrunu. 
The latter, though sometimes used 
transitively, is more usually neuter, 
‘ to be dumbfounded and perturbed.’ 

Grudda, s. A donkey, literal and 
metax)horical. H. gadlia. The coin- 
cidence of the Scotch cuddy has been 
attributed to a loan from Hindi through 
the gypsies, who were the cMef owners 
of the animal in Scotland, where it is 
not common. On the other hand, this 
is ascribed to a nickname Cuddy (for 
Cuthbert), like the English Neddy, 
similarly applied. A Punjab prover- 
bial phrase is gadoh hliurkl, “Don- 
keys’ rubbing ” their sides together, a 
sort of ‘ claw me and I’ll claw thee.’ 

Gruddy, Guddee, s. Hind, gaddl, 
Malir._ gddl. ‘The Throne.’ Pro- 
perly it is a cushion, a throne in the 
Oriental sense, i.e. the seat of royalty, 
“a simple sheet, or mat, or carpet 
on the floor, with a large cushion or 
pillow at the head, against wMch the 
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great man reclines” (Wilson). “To 
be placed on the guddee ” is to suc- 
ceed to the kingdom. The '^’ord is 
also used for the pad iDlaced on an 
elephant’s back. 


goods has been mnch decreased in Europe 
. . . and from the abolition of the slave 
trade, the demand for the African market 
has been much reduced ^ ^ Guinea stuffs, 
4^ yards each (per ton) 1200 (pieces)." — 
Milburn, i. 289. 


audge, s. Pers. H. gaz, and corr. 
gaj ; a Persian yard measure or there- 
abouts ; but in India api^lied to mea- 
sures of very varying lengths, from the 
hath, or natural cubit, to the English 
yard. 

In the Ain, Abu’l Eazl details 
numerous qaz which had been in use 
under the Caliphs or in India, varying 
fi’om IS inches English (as calculated 
by tl. Prinsep) to o2j-. The lldJa giiz 
of Akbar was intended to supersede 
all these as a standard ; and as it was 
the basis of all records of land-measure- 
ments and rents in Upper India, the 
determination of its value was a subject 
of much importance when the revenue 
sui-veys were imdertaken about 1824. 
The results of inquiry were very dis- 
crepant, however, and finally an’ arbi- 
trary value of 33 inches was assumed. 
The llghd (see Beegah) based on this, 
and containing 3600 square gai=^ of 
an acre, is the standard in the N.W.P., 
but statistics are always now rendered 
in acres. See Oladwin^s Ay sen (1800) i. 
302, ssqg., and Prinsep^ s XJsefal Tables , 
Thomas’s ed., 122. 

1814. They have no measure.s. but the 
gudge, which is from their elbow to the end 
of the middle finger, for measuring length.” 
— Pearce, Acc, of the Ways of the Ahyssimans, 
in Tr, Lit, Soc. Bo., ii. 56. 

Gruieowar, n.p. Gdelaodr, the title 
of the Mahratta kings of Guzerat, 
descended from Uamaji and PilajI 
Gaekwar, who ix)se to distinction among 
Mahratta warriors in the second 
quarter of last centmy. The -^ord 
means ‘ Cowherd.’ 

Griiiiiea-fowl, s. There seems to 
have been in the 16th century some 
confusion between turkeys and Guinea- 
fowl. See however under Turkey. 

Guinea - cloths, Guinea - stuffs. 

Apparently these were piece-goods 
bought ill India to be used in the 
West Afiican trade. 

172G. We find in a list of cloths purchased 
by the Dutch Eacbory at Por.o Novo, 
Guinees Lywaat, and JSTegros - Klecderen 
(‘ Guinea lineiib and Negro’s clothing’). — See 
Vahatijn, Cltorom. 9. 

1813. “ The demand for Surat ifiece- 


Guinea-pig, s. This was a nick- 
name given to midshipinep- or appren- 
tices on. board Indiameii in the last 
century, when the command of such a 
vessel was a sui’e fortune, and large 
fees were jiaid to the captain with 
whom the youngsters embarked. Ad- 
miral Smyth, in his Sailor's Hand- 
hook, 1867, defines : ^ The younger 
midshipmen of an Indiaman.’ 


Guinea- worm, s. A parasitic worm 
(Filaria Medinensis) inhabiting the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue of man, 
frequently in the leg, varjung from 6 
inches to 12 feet in length ; and 
common on the Pers. Gulf, in Upper 
Guinea, &c. 

The reason of the name is shown by 
the quotation from Pnrehas, respecting 
its prevalence in Guinea. 

The disease is graphically described 
by Agatharchides in the first quota- 
tion. 


B.c. c. 113. “Those about the Ped Sea 
who are stricken with a certain malady, as 
Agatharchides relates, besides being afflicted 
with other novel and nnheard-of symptoms, 
of which one is that small snake-like worms 
(SpaKouria fiiKpa) eat through the legs and 
arms, and peep out, but when touched in- 
stantly shiink back again, and winding 
among the muscles produce intolerable 
burning pains. ”-~In Dubner’s ed. of Plu- 
tarch, iv. 872, viz. Table Discussions, Bk. 
'VIII, Quest, ix. 3. 

1600. “The wormes in the legges and 
bodies trouble not euery one that 'goeth to 
those Coiintreys, but some aie troubled with 
them and some are not ” (a full account of 
the disease follows). — Desen. of Guinea, in 
Purchas, ii. 963. 

c. 1630. ‘ ‘ But for their water ... I 

may call it Aqua Mortis .... it ingenders 
small lon^ worms in the legges of such as 
use to drink it . . . by no potion, no un- 
guent to be remedied : they have no other 
way to destroy them, save by rowling them ' 
about a inn or peg, not unlike the treble of 
Theorbo. — Sir T. Herbert, p). 128. 

1664. “ . . . nor obliged to drin^c^^f 

those naughty w’-aters . . . full of nastiness 
of so many pjeople and beasts . . . that do 
cause such fevers, which are very hard to 
cure, and which breed also certain very 
dangerous woirnis in the legs .... they 
are commonly of the bigness and length of 
a small Vial-string . . . and they must be 
drf^wn out little by little, from day to day, 
gently winding them about a little twig 
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about the bigness of a needle, for fear of 
breaking them.’’ — Bernier, E. T. 114. 

1676. “ Guinea Worms are very frequent 
in some Places of the West Indies .... I 
rather judge that they are generated by 
drinking bad water.” — Damjpier, ii. 89, 90. 

1768. “ The less dangerous diseases which 
attack Europeans in Guinea are, the dry 
belly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
the flesh .... Dr. Rouppe observes that 
the disease of the Gninea-worm is in- 
fectious.” — lAnd on Diseases of Hot Climates, 
pp. 53, 54. 

Gujputty, n.p. See Cospetir. 

Gum-gum, s. We bad supposed 
tbis word to be an invention of tbe 
late Charles Dickens, but it seems to 
be a real Indian, or An^lo-Indian 
word. Tbe nearest approximation in 
Sbakespear’s Diet, is ganiak, ‘ sound 
of tbe kettledrum.’ But tbe word is 
perhaps a Malay plural of gong origi- 
nally ; see the quotation from Osbeck, 

c. 1750-60. A music far from delightful, 
consisting of little drums they call Gum- 
gums, cymbals, and a sort of fife.” — Gi'ose, 
i. 139. 

1771. ‘‘At night we heard a sort of 
music, partly made by insects, and partly 
by the noise of the Gungung.” — Osbeck, i. 
185. 

1836. “ ‘Did you ever hear a tom-tom, 

Sir?’ sternly enquired the Captain . . . 

‘ A what ? ’ asked Hardy, rather taken 
aback. 

‘ A tom-tom.’ 

‘ JSTever ! ’ 

‘Kor a gum-gum*?’ 

‘ Never 1 ’ 

‘ What is a gum-gum *? ’ eagerly enquired 
several young ladies.”— by Bos, The 
Steam Excursion. 

Gunja, s. Hind, ganjha. Tbe 
flowering or fruiting shoots of tbe 
female plant of Indian hemp {^Cannabis 
saliva, L., formerly distinguished as Q. 
indica), used as an intoxicant. See 
Bhang. 

1874. “ In odour and the absence of taste, 
ganja resembles It is said that after 

the leaves which constitute bhang have 
been gathered, little shoots sprout from the 
stem, and that these, picked off and dried, 
fonn what is called ganja.”— jETaTi^wr?/ di 
Fliickiger, 493. 

Gmmy, Gxmiiy-bag, s. Prom 
Sansk. goiii, ‘ a sack ; ’ Hind, and Mabr. 
gotiy garii, ‘ a sack, sacking.’ Tbe 
lX)pidar and trading name of the coarse 
sacMng and sacks made from tbe fibre 
of jute (q.v.), much used in all Indian 
trade. Tat is a common Hindi name 
for the stufl, • 


c. 1590. “Sircar Ghoraghat produces 
raw silk, gunneys, and plenty of Tanghion 
horses.” — Gladvnn^s Ayeen (ed. 1800) ii. 9 
But here^ in the original, the term is 
pdrehah-i-tat band. 


1693. “ Besides the aforenamed articles 

Goeny-sacks are collected at Palicol 
Havart (3), 14. 

1711. “ When Sugar is pack’d in double 

Goneys, the outer Bag is always valued in 
Contract at 1 or Ij Shahee.”~Lockyer 


1726. In a list of goods procurable at 
Baatserom : 

“ Goeni-zakkeu (Gunny bags).” — Pa- 
lentijn, Chor. 40. 

1727. “Shildon . . . put on board some 
rotten long Pepper, that he could dispose 
of no otherW ay, and some damaged Gunnies 
which are much used in Persia for embaling 
Goods, when they are good in their kind.” 
—A. Ham. ii. 15. 


1764. “Baskets, Gunny bags, and d«5- 
hers . . . Rs. 24.” — In Long, 384, 

1785. “We enclose two parwaneks . . . 
directing them each to despatch 1000 goonies 
of grain to that person of mighty degree.” 
— Tippofs Letters, 171. 


Gup, s. Idle gossip. Pers. Hind- 
gap, ‘prattle, tattle.’ The word is 
perhaps an importation from Turan. 
Vdmb^ry gives Orient. Turki gep, gel, 
‘ word, saying, talk ; ’ which, how- 
ever, Pavet de Oourteille suggests to 
be a corruption from tbe Pers. guftan, 
‘ to say ; ’ of which, indeed, there is a 
form guptan. See quotation from 
Schuyler showing the use in Turkes- 
tan. The word is perhaps best known 
in England through an unamiable 
account of society in S. India, pub- 
lished under the name of “ Gup,” in 
1868 . 

1809-10.- “They (native ladies) sit on 
their cushions from day to day, with no 
other .... amusement than hearing the 
‘gup-gup,’ or gossip of the place.” — Mrs. 
Sherwood's Autohiog. 357. 

1876. “ The first day of mourning goes 

by the name of gup, i.e. commemorative 
talk.” — Schuylei'^s Turkestan, i. 151. 


Gureebpurwur, and Gurreehnu- 
wauz, ss. Arabo-Pers. Gharlbparwar 
and Gharlbnaiuaz, used in H, as 
respectful terms of address, meaning 
respectively ‘ Provider of the Poor I ’ 
‘ Cherisher of the Poor ! ’ 

1726. “Those who are of equal condition 
bend the body somewhat towards each 
other, and some lay hold of each other by 
the beard, saying (xrab-anemoas, i.e. I wish 
you the prayers of the poor.” — Yal6ntijn, 
Ghw'o. 109. 

1824. “I was appealed to loudly by 
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both parties ; the soldiers calling on me as 
‘G-hureeb purwar,’ the Goomashta, not to 
be outdone, exclaiming, ‘ Donai, Lord 
Sahib I Donai ! Rajah ! ’ ” (Read Dohdl 
and see Doai). — Hebei\ i. 266. See also 
p. 279. 

Gurjaut, n.p. Tlie popular and 
official name of certain forest tracts at 
the back of Orissa. The word is a 
hybrid, being the Hind, garli^ ‘a fort,’ 
Persianised into a plural garlijdt^ in 
ignorance of which we have seen, in 
quasi-official documents, the use of a 
further English plural, Gurjauta or 
garhjats, which is nke ‘ fortses.’ 

This manner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated occupation by 
fortifiedposts appears to be very ancient 
in that part of India. We have in 
Ptolemy and the Periplus Dosarene or 
Desarem, apparently representing 
Sansk. Baadrna, quasi dasan rnna, 

* having Ten Ports,’ which the lists of 
th.QBrhat Sanliitd shew' us in this part of 
India {J. li. ^5, 8oc., N.S., v. S3). The 
forest tract behind Orissa is called in the 
grant of an Orissa king, Nava Koti, ‘ the 
Nine Ports’ (tT. A. S, i?., xxxiii., 84); 
and we have, in this region, further in 
the interior, the pro^dnce of Ohattls- 
garh=:dQ Ports. 

Gurry. 

a. A little fort ; Hind, garhl. Also 
Gurr, 'i.e. gorh, ‘ a fort.’ 

b. See Ghurry. 
a.— 

1693. . . many of his Heathen Nobles, 

only such as were befriended by strong 
Gurrs, or Fastnesses upon the Mountains 
. . .” — Fryer, 165. 

17SG. “ . . . The Zemindars in 4 per- 

gunnahs are so refractory as to have for- 
feited (read foHified) themselves in their 
gurries, and to refuse all payments of 
revenue.” — Articles against W. Hastings in 
Burke, vii. 59. 

Gutta Percha, s. This is the Malay 
name Gatali Fertja, i.e. ‘ Sap of the 
Percha,’ Hichopsis Gutta, Benth. {Ison- 
andra Gutta,'H.odkev; N.O. Sapotaceae), 
Dr. Oxley writes (in the J. Ind, Ar- 
cJup,, i. p. 22) that j)erc/ia is properly 
the name of a tree which produces a 
spurious article ; the real gutta p, is 
produced by the tubau. The product 
w’as first brought to notice in 1843 by 
Dr. Montgomery. It is collected by 
first ringing the tree and then felling 
it, and no doubt by this process the 
article will speedily become extinct. 


The history of G, P. is however far from 
well known. Several trees are known 
to contribute to the exported article ; 
their juices being mixt together. 

Guzzy, s. Pers. and Hind, gazi; 
perhaps from its having been woven of 
a gaz in breadth (see Gudge). A very 
poor kind of cotton cloth. 

1701. In a price list for Persia we find i 
“Gesjes Bengaals.” — Valentijn, v. 303. 

1784. ‘ ‘ It is suggested that the following 
Articles may be proper to compose the first 
adventure (to Tibet) : . . . . Gnzzie, or 
coarse Cotton Cloths, and Otterskins ...” 
— In Seton-Karr, i. 4. 

Gyaul (properly Gayal), s. A large 
€Lvdm. 2 l{Gavaeus frontalis, Jerd.) of the 
ox tribe, found wild in various forest 
tracts to the east of India. It is domes- 
ticated by the Mishmis of the Assam 
valley, and other tribes as far south as 
Chittagong. In Assam it is called 
Mithaiu 

1824. “In the park several uncommon 
animals are kept. Among them the Ghyal, 
an animal of which I had not, to my recol- 
lection, read any account, though the name 
was not unkiKnvn to me. It is a very noble 
I creative, of the ox or buffalo kind, with 
I immensely large horns. . — Heher, i. 34. 

Gyelong, s. A Buddhist priest in 
Tibet, lib. dGe-sLong, f.e. ‘ beggar 
of virtue,’ i.e. a or mendicant 

friar (see under Buxee) ; but latterly 
a priest who has received the highest 
orders. See Jaesclihe, p. 86. 

1784. “He was dressed in the festival 
habit of a gylong or priest, being covered 
with a scarlet satin cloak, and a gilded mitre 
on his head.” — Bogle, in Markham’s Tihet^ 
25. 

Gym-Eliaiia, s. This word is quite 
modern, and was unknown 25 years ago. 
The first use of it that we can trace is 
(on the authority of Major John 
Trotter) at Rtlrkiin 1861, whenagjm- 
khana was instituted there. It is a 
factitious word, invented, we believe, in 
the Bombay Presidency, and probably 
based upon gend-hhdna (^ball-house ’), 
the name usaally given in Bind, to an 
English racket-court. It is applied to 
a place of public resort at a station, 
where the needful facilities for athletics 
and games of sorts are provided, in- 
cluding (when that was in fashion) a 
skating-rink, a lawn-tennis ground, 
and so forth. The gyrn may have been 
•simply a corruption of gend shaped by 
5 r^?/^nastics. The W'ord is also applied 
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to a meeting for sucIl sports ; and in 
this sense it has travelled already as 
far as Malta. 

1877. “Their proposals are that the 
Cricket Club should include in their i)ro- 
gramme the games, &c., proposed by the 
promoters of a gymkhana Club, so far as 
not to interfere with cricket, and should join 
ill making a rink and lawm-tennis, and 
badminton courts, within the cricket-ground 
enclosure.” — Pioneer Mail, Nov. 3. 

1879. “Mr. A P can always 

be depended on for epigram, but not for 
accuracy. In his letters from Burma he 
talks of’ the G-ymkhana at Kangoon as a sort 
of catahlisscment [^ic] where people have 
pleasant little dinners. In the ‘ Oriental 

Ai'cadia,’ which Mr. P tells us is 

flavoured with naughtiness, jpeople may do 
strange things, but they do not dine at Gym 
khanas.” — Do., Do., July 2nd. 

1881. “R. E. Gymkhana at Malta, for 

Polo and other Ponies, 20th June, 1881.” — 
Heading in Poijal Engineer Journal, Aug. 
1st, p. 159. 

1883. “I am not speaking of Bombay 
people with their clubs and gymkhanas and 
other devices for oiling the wheels of exist- 
ence. . . .” — Tribes on My Frontiei', 9. 

G-ynee, s. H. Oainl. A very dimi- 
nutive kind of ox bred in Bengal. It 
is, “when -well cared for, a beautiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, 
and affords excellent meat. It is men- 
tioned by Aelian : 

c. 250. “There are other bullocks in 
India, which to look at are no bigger than 
the largest goats j these also are yoked, and 
run very swiftly.” — De Nat. Anim., xv. 24. 

c. 1590. ^ “ There is also a species of oxen 
called gaini, small like gtt Jiorses {see 
Goont), but very beautiful.”^ 'Am, i. 149. 


H. 

Hackery, s. _ In the Bengal Presi- 
dency this word is now applied only to 
the common native bullock-cart used 
in the slow draught of goods and mate- 
rials. But formerly in Bengal, as 
still in 'V\"estein India and Ceylon, the 
word was applied to lighter carriages 
(dravm by bullocks) for personal trans- 
poi-t. 

Though the word is used by English- 
men almost universally in India, it is 
unknown to natives, or if known is re- 
garded as an English term ; and its 
origin is exceedingly obscure. The 


word seems to have originated on the 
west side of India, where we find it in 
our earliest quotations. It is probablv 
one of those numerous words whict 
were long in use, and undergoing cor- 
rnption by illiterate soldiers and 
sailors, before they appeared in any 
kind of literature. 

Wilson suggests a probable Portu- 
guese origin, e.g, from acarretar, to 
convey in a cart. And the word may 
have been shaped by the existence of 
the Hind, words lialmCi, * to drive, ^ 
hakarna, ^ to drive (oxen),’ &c. But 
these are mere suggestions, for wo 
have found no evidence."^ 

In Broughton’s Letters from a Mali^ 
ratta Camp (p. 156) the word hackery 
is used for what is in Upper India 
commonly called an Ekka (q.v.) or 
light native pony-carriage ; hut tins is 
an exceptional application. 

1673. “The Coach wherein I was break- 
ing, we were forced to mount the Indian 
Hackery, a Two- wheeled Chariot, drawn 
hy swift little Oxen.” t — Fryer, 83. 

1690. “ Their Hackeries likewise, which 

are a Kind of Coach, with two Wheels, are 
all drawn by 0-s.&n..^'—Ovington, 254. 

1711. “The Streets (at Surat) are wide 
and commodious ; otherwise the Hackerys, 
which are very common, would be an Incon- 
veniency. These are a sort of Coaches 
drawn by a Pair of Oxen.” — Lockyer, 259. 

1742. “The bridges are much worn, and 
out of repair, by the number of Hackaries 
and other carriages w’hich are continually 
passing over them. ” — In Wheeler, iii. 262. 

1756. “The 11th of July the Nawab 
arrived in the city, and with him Bundoo 
Sing, to whose house we were removed that 
afternoon in a kackery.” — JSohcell, in 
Wheeler's Early Records, 249. 

c. 1760. The hackrees are a conveyance 
drawn by oxen, which would at first give 
an idea of slowness that they do not deserve 
. . . they are open on three sides, covered 
a-top, and are made to hold two people 
sitting cross-legged.” — Grose, i. 155-156. 

1780. “A hackery is a small covered 
carriage upon two wheels, drawn hy bul- 
locks, and used generally for the female 
part of the family.” — Hodges, Travels, 5. 

1798. “ At half -past six o’clock we each 

^ It IS possible that the mere Portuguese article 
and noun “a carreta" might have produced the 
Anglo-Indian hackery. Thus in Conea, under 
1513, we have a description of the Surat hacheries: 
“ ami the carriages {as carretas) in which he and the 
Portuguese travelled were elaborately wrought, 
and furnished with silk hangings, covering them 
from the sun ; and these carnages (as carretas) run 
so smoothly (the country consisting of level plains) 
that tlie people travelling in them sleep as tran- 
qmUvas on the ground.” — ^ii. 369. 

t For these swift oxen see also' Forbes below, and 
Aelian de N.A. quoted under gynee. 
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got into a haekeray.” — Stavoi'inus, tr. by 
WilcockSi iii. 205. 

1811. Solvyns draws and describes the 
Hackery in the modern Bengal sense. 

1813. “Travelling in a light hackaree, 
at the rate of five miles an hour.” — Forbes, 
Or. Mem., iii. 376. 

Forbes’s engraving represents such an 
ox-carriage as would be called in Bengal a 
haiU. (See Bylee in Suppt.). 

1829. ‘ ‘ The genuine veliicle of the coun- 

try is the hackery. This is a sort of wee 
tent, covered more or less with tinsel and 
scarlet, and bells and gilding, and placed 
upon a clumsy two-wheeled carriage with a 
pole that seems to be also a kind of boot, as 
it is at least a foot deep. This is drawn by 
a pair of white bullocks.” — Mem. of Col. 
Mountain, 2nd ed., 84. 

1860. “Native gentlemen, driving fast 
trotting oxen in little hackery carts, 
hastened home from it.” — Tennenfs Ceylon, 
ii. 140, 

Hadgee, s. Ax. HCijj, a pilgrim to 
Mecca; from liajj, the pilgrimage, or 
visit to a venerated spot. Hence Hujji 
and Hfijl used colloquially in Persian 
and Tui'kish.* 

1765. “Hodgee acquired this title from 
his having in his early years made a pil- 
grimage to Hodge (or the tomb of LMakomnied 
at il/ecca),” — Hohoell, Hist. Events, cbc., 
i. 59. 

Hakim, s. Hind, from Ar. hdhlm, 
a jud^e, a ruler, or master ; * * the 
authority.’ 

The same Arab, root bridling, 

restraining, judging,’ supplies a variety 
of vrords occurring in this Glossary, 
viz. 

Hahhn Tas here). 

Hakim (see Huckeem). 

I uhm (see Hookum). 

Hihmat (see Hickmut). 

1698. “Hackum, a Governor.” — Fryei'^s 
Index. Explanatory, 

c. 1861. 

“ Then comes a settlement Hakim, to teach 
me to plough and weed — 

I sowed the cotton he gave me — ^but first 
I boiled the seed. . . .” , 

A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree, 

Halalcore, s. Literally Ai-ab. Pers. 
lialCtUkhor, ‘ one who eats what is 


Note hy Prof, Itohertson Smith. — There is current 
ednfusiou about tlie word hdij. It is ongiii.ally 
the participle of hti}i, ‘lie went on the hajj.* But 
in inodeni usage hdjlj is used as part., ‘and hdu is 
the title given to one who lias made the pilgVnii- 
age. When this is prefixed to a name, the double 
j cannot be i»ronouneed without inserting a short 
vowel and the a is shortened ; thus you say “ el- 
Soleiman,” or the like. The incorrect fonn 
MajJi is however used by Turks and Persians, 


lawful,’ applied euphemistically to a 
person of veiy low caste, a sweeper or 
scavenger, perhaps as implying ‘ to 
whom all is lawful food.’ (xenerally 
used as synonymous with bnngy, q-V. 

1623. “ Sciah Selim nel principio ... si 
sdegnb tanto, die poco maneb che per dis petto 
non la desse per forza in matrimonio ad 
uno della razza che chiamano halal chor, 
quasi dica ^mangia lecito,’ cioe che ha per 
lecito di mangiare ogni cosa ...” (See 
other quotation under harem). — P. della 
Valle, ii. 525. 

loss. “. . . sont obligez de se purifier 
depuis la teste i’usqu’aux pieds si quelqu’vn 
de ces gens qu’ils appellent Alchores, 
leur a touche.” — Mandehlo, Paris, 1659, 
219. 

1GG5. “ Ceux qui ne jjarlent que Persan 
dans les Indes, les appellent Halalcour, 
e’est a dire celui qui se donne la liberte de 
manger de tout ce qu'il lui plait, ou, selon 
quelques tins, celui qui mange ce qu’il a le- 
gitimemeiit gagne. JEt ceux qui apijrouvent 
cette deniiere explication, disent qu’autre- 
fois Halalcours s'appellent Haramcours, 
mani^eurs de Viande defendues.” — Thevenot, 
V. 190. 

1673. “That they should he accounted 
the Offscum of the Peoide, and as base 
as the Holencores (whom they account so, 
because they defile themselves by eating 
anything).” — Fryer, 28. 

1690. “The Halalchors . . . are another 
Sort of Indians at Surntt, the most con- 
temptible, but extremely necessary to be 
there.” — Ovbirjton, 382. 

1783. “That no Hollocore, Lorah, or 
Chandala caste, shall upon any consideration 
come out of their houses after 0 o'cloelc in 
the morning, lest they should taint the air, 
or touch the superior Hindoos in the streets.” 
— Mahratta Prodnmatio.i at Baroch, in 
Forbes, Or. Mem., iv. 232. 

1786. “ When all my schoolfellows and 

youthful comjieers (those misguided few 
excepted who joined, to use a Geiitoo 
phrase, the hallachores of the human race) 
were striking off with eager hope and earnest 
intent, in some one or other of the^ many 
paths of busy life, I was ‘ standing idle in 
the market-place.’ ” — Letter of Robert Burns, 
in A. Cunningham’s ed. of Works and Life, 
vi. 63. 

1788. The Indian Vocabulary also gives 

Hallachore. 

1810. “For the meaner offices we have 
a Hallalcor or Chandela (one of the Tmost 
wretched Pariahs).” — Maria Graham, 31. 

Halallcur. V* used in the impera- 
tive for infinitive, as is common in the 
Anglo-Indian use of Hind, verbs, being 
Ar. H. haldl-lx'ar, ‘ make lawful,’ i.e. 
put (an animal) to death in the manner 
presciibed to Mahommedans, when it 
is to be used for food. 
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1883. “The diving powers of the poor 
duck are exhausted. ... I have only . . . 
to seize my booty, which has just enough of 
life left to allow Peer Khan to make it 
halal, by cutting its throat in the name of 
Allah, and dividing the webs of its feet. — 
Tribes on My Frontier, 167. 

Half-caste, S. A person of mixt 
European and Indian blood. 

1789. “Mulattoes, or as they are called 
in the East Indies, half-casts,”— JlTiwiro’s 
FFart'Citive, 51. 

1793. “They (the Mahratta Infantry) 
are commanded by half-cast people of 
Portuguese and French extraction, who 
draw oif the attention of the spectators 
from the bad clothing of their men, by the 
profusion of antic[uated lace bestowed on 
their own.” — Dirom, Narrative, 11. 

1809. “The Padre, who is a half-cast 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him.” — Ld, Valentia, i. 
329. 

1828. “An invalid sergeant . . . came, 
attended by his wife, a very pretty young 
half-caste.” — JSeher, i. 298. 

1875. ‘ ‘ Othello is black— the very tragedy 
lies there ; the whole force of the contrast, 
the whole pathos and extenuati)n of his 
doubts of Besdemona, depend on this black- 
ness. Fechter makes him a half-caste.” — 

G, H. Lewes, On Actors and the AH of 
Acting. 

Hanger, s. The word in this fopn 
is not in Anglo-Indian use, but (with 
the Scotch whinger, old Eng. whin- 
yard, Fr, cangiar, &c., other forms of 
the same) may be noted here as a cor- 
ruption of the Arah. khanjar, ‘ a 
dagger or short falchion.’ This (yulg. 
ennjur) is the Indian form. The khan- 
jar in India is a large double-edged dag- 
ger with a very broad base and a slight 
oiu’ve. 

1574. “ Patrick Spreull . , . being per- 

sewit be Johne Boill Chepman ... in in- 
vadyng of him, and stryking him with ane i 
quhinger . . . throuch the quhilk the said 
Johnes neis wes woundit to the effusioun of 
his blude.” — Exts, from Records of the Burgh 
of Glasgoio (1876), p. 2. 

1601. “The other day I happened to 
enter into some discourse of a hanger, 
■which I assure you, both for fashion and 
workmanship was most peremjjtory beau- 
tiful and gentlemanlike. . . .” — B, Jonson, 
Every Man in kis Huinour, i. 4. 

1672. “ . . . il s’estoit emportd contre 
elle jusqu’a un tel exc^s qu’il luy avoit 
port4 quelques coups de Cangiar dans les 
mamelles. . , J^"~Journal d'Ant. GaJland, 

i. 177. 

1673. “ , . . handjar de diamants. . . 

— A;pp. to do. ii. 189. 


1676. 

“ His pLstol next he cock’d anew 
And out his nutbrown whinyard drew.” 

Hvdihras, Canto hi, 

1781, “I fancy myself now one of the 
most formidable men in Europe ; a blunder- 
buss for Joe, a pair of double barrels to 
stick in my belt, and a cut and thrust 
hanger with little pistol in the hilt, to 
hang by my side.” — Lord Minto, in Life, 
i. 56. 

“ Lost out of a buggy on the Hoad between 
Barnagur and Calcutta, a steel mounted 
Hanger with a single guard.” — Hickeys 
Bengal Gazette, June 30. 

1883. “. . . by fetrrashes, the carpet- 
spreader class, a large canjar, or curved 
j dagger, with a heavy ivory handle, is 
carried; less for use than as a badge of 
office.” — Wills, Modern Persia, 326. 

Hansil, s. A hawzer, from the 
English (^Roebuck), 

Hanspeek, TJspuck, &c., s. Sea 
Hind. Aspalc. A handspike, from the 
English. 

Harakiri, s. This, the native name 
of the Japanese rite of suicide com- 
mitted as a point of honour or substi- 
tute for judicial execution, has long 
been interpreted as “happy despatch,” 
hut what the origin of this curious 
error is we do not know. The real 
meaning is realistic in the extreme, 
•yiz., /^artt=‘ belly,’ cut.’ 

1616. “Here we had news how (l-alsa 
Same was to passe this way to morrow to 
goe to a church near Miaco, called Coye ; 
som say to cut Ms bellie, others say to be 
shaved a prist and to remeane theare the 
rest of his daies.” — Cocks’s Diary, i. 164. 

1617. “The King demanded 800 tafs 
from Shosque Dono, or else to cut his 
belly, whoe, not having it to pay, did it.” 
— Ibid. 337, see also ii. 202. 

Haramzada, S. A scoundrel ; Hte- 
rally * misbegotten ’ ; a common term 
of abuse. It is j^abo-Persian hardm- 
zada, ‘ son of the unlawful.’ liaram 
is from a root signifying sacer (see 
under hareni), and which appears as 
Hebrew in the sense of devoting to 
destruction, and of ‘ a ban.’ Thus in 
numbers xxi. 3 : “ They utterly de- 
stroyed them and their cities ; and he 
called the name of the place Hormah.^’ 

Harem, S. Ar. haram and harlm^ 
i.e. sacer, applied especially to women 
of the family and their apartment. 
This word is not now commonly used 
in India; zenana (q.v-) being the 
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common word for Hlie women of a 
family ’ or their apartments. 

129S. “ . . . car maintes homes emo- 

rarent e mantes dames en furent veves . . 
e maintes autres dames ne furent a toz jorz 
mhs en plores et en lermes : ce furent les 
meres et les araines de homes qe hi mo- 
rurent.’^ — Marco Rolo^ in Old Text of Soc, 
de Geoyrapliiey 251. 

1623. “Non so come sciah Selim ebbe 
notizia di lei e s’innamor6. Voile condur- , 
la nel suo haram o gynaeceo^ e tenerla quivi 
appresso di se come una delle altre concu- 
bine; ma questa donna (Nurmahal) che 
era sopra modo astuta . . . ricusb.” — P. 
della Valle, ii. 525. 

1630. “ This Duke here and in other 
seralios (or Harams as the Persians term 
them) has above 300 concubines.” — Herbert, 
139. 

1676. “ In the midst of the large Gallery 

is a Nich in the Wall, into which the King 
descends out of his Haram by a iDrivate pair 
of Stairs.”— Parerni'er, E. T., ii. 49. 

1726. “ On the Ganges also lies a noble 

fortress, with the Palace of the old Em- 
peror of Hindostan, with his Hharaam or 
women’s apartment. . .” — Valenti jn, v. 168. 

Harry, s. This word is quite obso- 
lete. Wilson gives Hdri as Beng. ‘ A 
servant of the lowest class, a sweeper.’ 
But in two out of our three quotations 
harry is applied to a woman, in one case 
employed to carry water. The third is 
doubtful. A female servant of this 
description is not now known among I 
English families in Bengal. 

c. 1753. Among the expenses of the 
Mayor’s Court at Calcutta we find : “A 
harry . . . Es. 1.” — Long, 43. 

c. 1754. “A Harry or water- wench ...” 
(at Madras). — Ives, 50. 

,, In a tariff of wages recom- 
mended by the “Zemindars of Calcutta,” 
we have : “ Harry- woman to a Family . . . 

2 Ks.” — In Seton Karr, i. 95. 

1781. “2 Harries or Sweepers ... 6 Rs. 
« « » # 

2 Beesties ... 8 Es.” 

Establishment . . . under the Chief Magis- 
trate of Banaris, in Appendix to Hanutive 
of Insurrection there, Calcutta, 1782. 

Hatty, s. H. hdthi, the most 
common word for an elephant. From 
the Sansk. hasta, ‘ the hand,’ and 
Jiasil, ‘the elephant,’ t.e. ‘ the creature 
with a hand,’ come the H. words hath 
and hdthi, with the same meanings. 
The analogy of the elephant’s trunk 
to the hand presents itself to Pliny : 

“Mandunt ore; spirant et bibunt odor- 
anturque baud inproprie appellata manu.” 
— viii. 10. 


and to Tennyson : 

“ . . . camels knelt 

Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow'd black 

knees 

Of homage, ringing with their serpent 

hands, 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells.’’ 

Mej'lin and Vivien. 

c. 1526. “As for the animals peculiar t(3 
HindustS,n, one is the eleiohant, as the Hin- 
dustanis call it Hathi, which inhabits the 
district of Kalpi, the more do the wdld 
elephants increase in number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken.” 
— Babei', 315. 

This notice of Baber’s shows how re- 
markably times have changed. N o elephants 
now exist anywhere near the region in- 
dicated. 

Hattychook, s. Hdt/nchuk; ser- 
vant’s and gardener’s Hind, for arti-- 
choice. This is worth producing, 
because our word is itself the corrup- 
tion of an Oriental word thus carried 
back to the East in mangled form. See 
Artichoke. 

Haut, s. 

a. Hind, hath (the hand or forearm, 
and thence) ‘ a cubit,’ from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle finger; a 
measure of 18 inches, and sometimes 
more. 

b. Hind, hath, a market held on 
certain days. 

Havildar, s. H!ind. havildar. A 
sepoy non-commissioned officer, cor- 
responding to a sergeant, and wearing 
the chevrons of a sergeant. This, 
dating from about the middle of the 
last centui’y, is the only modern use of 
the term in that form. It is a corrup- 
tion of Pers. hatualaddr or hawalddr, 
one holding an office of trust ; and in 
this form it had, in other times, a 
variety of applications to different 
charges and subordinate officers. Thus 
among the Mahrattas the commandant 
of a fort was so styled ; whilst in 
Eastern Bengal the term was, and 
perhaps still is, applied to the holder 
of a haivdla, an intermediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot. 

1673. “ We landed at about Nine in the 
Morning, and were civilly treated by the 
Customer in his Choultry, till the Ha'mdar 
could be acquainted of my arrival.” — Fryer, 
123. 

1696. “ . . . the havildar of St. Thom«^ 
and Pulecat.” — Wheeler, i. 308. 

1824. “ Curreem Musseeh was, I believe, 
a havildar in the Company’s army, and his 
sword and sash were still hung up, with a 
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not iinpleasing vanity, over the desk where 
he now px-esided as catechist.” — Heber^ i. 
149. 


Hazree, s. This word is commonly 
used in Anglo-Indian households in the 
Bengal Presidency for ‘ hrealdfast.’ It 
is not clear how it got this meaning. 
It is properly hdzirl, ‘muster,’ from 
the Ar. hCtzir, • ‘ ready ’ or ‘ present.’ 
See Chota hazry. 


Hendry Hendry, n.p. Two islands 
off the coast of the Concan, about 7 m. 
south of the entrance to Bombay 
Harbour, and now belonging to Kolaba 
District. The names, according to Ph. 
Anderson, are Hcmeri and KlianevL; in 
the Admy. chart they are Oonai'i^ and 
Kliundari. They are also variously 
written (the one) Hitndry, Ondera, 
Hunarey^ Henery, and (the other) Kun-^ 
dra, Cimdry, Ci^narey, Kenery. The 
real names are given in the Bombay 
Gazetteer as TJndtri and Klianderi, 
Both islands were piratically occupied 
as late as the beginning of this cen- 
tui'y. Ehanderi passed to us in 1818 
as part of the Peshwa’s territory ; Un- 
dei^i lapsed in 1840. 


1673. “These Islands are in number 
seven ; viz. Bombaim^ Canorein, Trimibay, 
Elephanto, the Piitachoes, Mmichurrdjay^ 
and Keren ja Li, with the Bock of Henry 
Kenry . —Fryer, 61. 

1681. “Although we have formerly wrote 
^u that we will have no war for Hendry 
Hendry, yet all war is so contrary to our 
constitution, as well as our interest, that 
we cannot too often inculcate to you our 
aversion thereunto .” — Qourt of Directors to 
Surat, quoted in Andeo'son^s Western India, 
p. 175. 


1727. “ , , . four Leagues south of 

Bombay, are two small Iblands, TTndra and 
Cnndra. The first has a Portress belong- 
ing to the Sedee, and the other is fortified 
by the Sevajee, and is now in the Hands of 
Coimajce Anf/ria."^ — A, Ham. i. 243. 


o. 1760. ^ “ At the harbor’s mouth lie twc 
small fortified rocks, called Henara and 
Canara .... The.se w’-ere formerly in the 
hands of Angria, and the Siddees, or Moors, 
which last have long been dispossest oi 
them.” — Grose, i. 58. 


Herbed, s. A Parsee priest, not 
specially engaged in priestly duties. 
Pers. hirhad, from Pahlavi aerpat. 

16^. ‘ ‘ The Herhood or ordinary Church- 
man.*’ — Lord^s Display, ch. viii. 


^ Hickmat, s. Ax. H. hikmati ^.n 
ingenious device or contrivance. See 
■tnider Hakim. 


Hidgelee, ii.p. The tract so-called 
was under native rule a chaJcla, or 
district, of Orissa ; and under onr rule 
formerly a zilla of Bengal, but now it 
is a part of Midnaptir Zilla, of which 
it constitutes the S.E. p)ortion, viz., 
the low coast lands on the west side of 
the Hoogly estuarj’-, and below the 
junction of the Bupnarayan. The name 
is properly H if ill; but it has gone 
through mauy strange phases in Euro- 
pean records. 

1553. “The first of these rivers (from 
the E. side of the Ghauts) rises from two 
sources to the east of Chaul, about 15 
leagues distant, and in an altitude of 18 
to 19 degrees. The river from the most 
northerly of these sources is called Cnisria, 
and the ’more southerly Benkora, and when 
they combine they are called Ganga ; and 
this river discharges into the illustrious 
stream of the Ganges between the two 
places called Angeli and Picholda in about 
22 degrees.” — Barros, 1. ix. 1. 

1586. “ An haven which is called Angeli 
in the Country of Orixa.” — Fitch, in HakL 
ii. 389. 

1686. “ Chanock, on the 15th December 

(1686) . . . burned and destroyed all the 
magazines of salt, and granaries of rice, 
which he found in the way between Hugh- 
ley and the island of Ingelee.”— Ojv/ie ^re- 
lorint), ii. 12. 

1726. “ Hingeli. ^^—YaUntijn, v. 158. 

1727. *‘ . . . Inhabited by Pishers, as 
are also Ingellie and Kideerie, two neigh- 
bouring Islands on the West Side of the 
Mouth of the Ganges.” — A. Ham. i. 275. 

1758. In apprehension of a French Fleet 
the Select Committee at Port William 
recommend : “ That the pagoda at Ingelie 
should be washed black, the great tree at 
the place cut down, and the buoys re- 
moved.” — In Dong, 153. 

1784. “ Ships laying at Kedgeree, In- 

S ellee, or any other parts of the great 
iver. ” — In Seton-Kai'v, i. 37. 

Hilsa, s. Hind, liilsd. A rich and 
savoury fish, of the shad kind (Qlupea 
ilislia. Day), called in books the 
‘ sable-fish,’ (a name, from the Port. 
save!, quite obsolete in India) and on 
the Indus pulla {palla). The large 
shad, which of late has been commonly 
sold, by London fishmongers in the 
beginning of summer, is very near the 
hilsa but not so rich. The Julsa is a 
sea-fish, ascending the river to spawn, 
and is taken as high as Dehli on the 
Jnmua, as high as Mandalay on the 
Irawadi {Day). It is also taken in the 
Guzerat rivers, though not in the short 
and shallow streams of the Concan, 
nor in tlie Deccan rivers, from which 
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last it seems excluded by tbe rocky 
obstructions. It is tbe special fisb of 
Sind under tbe name of and 

monopobzes tbe name offish, just as 
salmon does on Scotch rivers {Dr, Mac- 
donaJcVs Acct, of Bomhay Fisheries, 
1883). 

1539. “ . . . A little Island, called Apo~ 
jingua {Ape-Fingan) . . . inhabited by poor 
people who live by the hshing of shads {qiie 
%'ire de la pescarki dos saveis).” — Pinto (orig. 
cap. xviii.), Cogan, p. 22. 

1613. ‘ ‘ Na queUa costa marittima occi- 

dental de Viontana [Ujong-Tana, Malay 
Peninsula) habitavao Saletes Pescadores 
que nao tinhao outro tratto . . . salvo de 
sua i^iescarya de saveis, donde so aprovei- 
tarao das ovas chamado Tiirahos passados 
por salnieura.” — Eredia de Godinho, 22. 

1810. “ The bilsab (or sable-fish) seems 
to be midway between a mackerel and a 
salmon.” — Williamson, V. M., ii. 154-5. 

1813. Forbes calls it the sahle or salmon- 
fish, and says “it a little resembles the 
European fish (salmon) from which it is 
named.” — Or, Mem. i. 5k 

1824. “The fishery, we were told by 
these people, was of the * Hilsa ’ or ‘Sable- 
ksh.”— ed. 1844, i. 81. 

n.p. This is the com- 
mon pronunciation of the name of the 
great range 

“Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar 

bounds,” 

properly Himalaya, * the Abode of 
Snow ; ’ also called Himavat, ‘ The 
Snowy ; ’ Himagiri and Hima^aila ; 
Himadri, Himahuta, etc., from various 
forms of which the ancients made Im- 
aus, Emodus, etc. Pliny had got some- 
where the true meaning of the name : 
“ . . . a montibus Hemodis, quorum 
promontorium Imaus vocatur nivosum 
significante. . 1*7). We do not 

know how far back the use of the mo- 
dem name is to be found. We do not 
find it in Baber, who gives Bi lualah as 
tbe Indian name of the mountains (see 
Siwalic). The_ oldest occurrence we 
know is in the Ain, which gives in the 
Geographical Tables, under the Third 
Climate, iTo/i-i’-Hinialah (orig. ii. 36.) 
This is disguised in Gladwin's version 
by a wrong reading into Kerdehmaleli 
(ed. 1800, li. 367).* This form (Him- 
maleh) is used by Major Eennell, but 
hardly as if it was yet a familiar term. 

HemdcJial and IJemaJcut also occur in the Ain 
(see Glmhnn, ii. 342, 343). Karaehal is the name 
used by Ibii Batnta in the 14th century, and by 
Al-Bimni 300 years earlier. 17th centurj' writei*s 
often call the Himalaya the “Mountains of 
Kugger-Cote’' (q.v.). 


Ill Elphinstone's Letters Himaleh or 
some other spelling of that form is 
always used (see below). WTien we get 
to Bishop Heber we find Himalaya 
the established Ecglish form. 

1822. “ What pleases me most is the 

contrast between your present enjoyment, 
and your former sickness and despondency. 
Depend u]jon it England will turn out as 
well as Kemaleh.” — Elphinstone to Major 
Close, in Life, ii. 139, see also i. 33G, where 
it is wi'itten ECimalleh. 

Hindee, s. This is the Pers. adjec- 
tive form from Hind, ‘ India,’ and 
illustration of its use for a native of 
India will be found under Hindoo. 
By Europeans it is most commonljr 
used for those dialects of Hindustani 
speech which are less modified by 
Persian vocables than the usual Hin- 
dustani, and which are spoken by the 
riual population of the H.W. Pro- 
vinces. The earliest literary work in 
Hindi is the great poem of Chand 
Bardai (c. 1200) which records the 
deeds of Prithiraja, the last Blndu 
sovereign of Dehli. 

Hindki or Hindeki, ^ n. p. This 
modification of the name is apx)lied to 
people of Indian descent, but con- 
verted to Islam, on the Peshawar fron- 
tier, and scattered over other parts of 
Afghanistan. They do the banking 
business, and hold a large part of the 
trade in their hands. 

Hindoo, U.p. Pers. Hindu. A 
person of Indian religion and race. 
This is a term derived from the use 
of the Mahommedan conquerors, see 
under India. The word in this form 
is Persian. Hindi is that used in ..Pra- 
hic, e,g. 

c. 940. “ An inhabitant of Mansura in 

Sind, among the most illustrious and power- 
ful of that city . . . had brought up a young 
Indian or Sindian slave (Hindi aw Sindi).” 
— Mas'udi, vi. 264. 

In the following quotation &om a 
writer in Persian observe the distinc- 
tion made between Hindu and Hindi : 

c. 1290. “ Whatever live Hindu fell into 

the King’s hands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. The Musal- 
mtlns, who were Hindis (country born), had 
their lives spared.” — Amir Khosru, in Elliot, 
iii. 539. 

1563. “ . . . moreover if people of Arabia 

or Persia would ask of the men of this 
country whether they are Moors or Gentoos, 
they ask in these words : ‘ Art thou Mosal- 
man or Indu?’” — Garcia, f. 137 6. 
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1653. *‘Les Indous gardent soigneuse- 
ment dans lenrs Pagodes les Peliques de 
Ram, Schita (Sita), et autres personnes 
illustres de I’antiq-uite .” — De la Bo'ullaye de 
Gouz, ed. 1657, 191. 

Hindu, is^ often used on the Pesha- 
mir frontier as synonymous with 
lunya (see under banyan). A soldier 
(of the_ tribes) will say, ‘ I am going to 
the Hindu,’ i.e, to the hunya of his 
company. 


Hindoo Hoosh, n.p. Hindu- 
Kush; a term applied by our geo- 
gmphers to the whole of the Alpine 
range which separates the basins of the 
Kabul River and the Helmand from 
that of the Oxus. It is, as Eennell 
X)oints out, properly that part of the 
range immediately north of Kabul, 
the Caucasus of the historians of 
Alexander, who crossed and recrossed 
it somewhere not far from the longi- 
tude of that city. The real origin of 
the name is not knowm. It is, as far 
as w’e know, first used in literature by 
Ibn Batuta, and the explanation of the 
name which he gives, however doubt- 
ful, is still popular. The name has 
been by some later wTiters modified 
into Hindu Koh (mountain), but this 
is factitious, and throws no light on 
the origin of the name. 


c. 1334. Another motive for our stop- 
page was the fear of snow ; for there is 
midway on the road a mountain called 
Hindii-Kush, i.e, ‘the Hindu-Killer,’ be- 
cause so many of the slaves, male and 
female, brought from India, die on the pas- 
this mountain, owing to the severe 
cold and quantity of snow.”— Batuta, 
m. 84. 

1504. “The country of Kdbul is very 
^rong, and of difficult access . . . Between 
Balkh, Kundez, and Badaksh^n on the one 
side, and Kdbul on the other, is interposed 
the mountain of Hindu-Kush, the passes 
seven in number.” — Baher, 

ir\ I XO ^ 


lo48. Prom this place marched, and 
entered the mountains called Hindu-Kush.” 
— Mem. of JEmp. Humayun, 89. 

It was therefore determined to 
invade Badakhshan .... The Emperor, 
passing over the heel of the Hindu-Kush 
encamped at Shergiran.”— Taial-ai-z-Aft- 
hari, m Elliot, v. 223. 


1^93. ^ ‘ The term Hindoo-Kho, or Hindoo 
Kush, IS not applied to the ridge through 
out its whole extent ; but seems confined t< 
that part of it \vhich forms the N.W 
boundary of Cabul ; and this is the India! 
Srd^'ed^fpO]^ Alexander.”— Rcnne??, Mem. 


1817. “. . . those 

^^ dweU beyond the everlasting snows 
^ stormy freedom 

bred. — Mokanna. 


Hindostan, u.p. Pers. Hindustan. 
(a) ‘ The country of the Hindus,’ India. 
Lu modern native parlance this word 
indicates distinctively (b) India north 
of the Nerbudda, and exclusive of 
Bengal and Behar. The latter pro- 
vinces are regarded as Purl (see 
Poorub), and all south of the Ner- 
hudda as Dakhan (see Deccan). 

But the word is used in older 
Mahommedan authors just as it is used 
in English school-books and atlases, 
viz., as (a) the equivalent of India 
Proper. Thus Baber says of Hin- 
dustan : On the East, the South, and 
the West it is bounded by the Ocean” 
(310). 

a. “~~ 

1553. . and so the Persian nation 

adjacent to it give it as at present its proper 
name that of Indostan.” — Barros, I. iv. 7. 

1563. “. . . and common usage in Persia, 
and Cora9one, and Arabia, and Turkey, 
calls this country Industam ... for istavi 
is as much as to say ‘region,’ and indu 
‘ India.’ ” — Garcia, f. 137 6. 

1663. “And thus it came to pass that 
the Persians called it Indostan.” — Faria y 
Soma, i. 33. 

1665. “ La derniere parti estlaplus con- 

niie : e’est celle que I’on appelle Indostan, et 
dont les bornes naturelles au Couchant et 
au Levant, sont le Grange et I’Indus.” — 
Thevenot, v. 9. 

167 2. “It has been from ol d time divided 
into^ two parts, i.e. the Eastern, which is 
India beyond the Ganges, and the Western 
India within the Ganges, now called In- 
dostan.” — Baldaeus, 1. 

1770. “ By^ Indostan is properly meant 

coimtry lying between two celebrated 
rivers, the Indus and the Ganges ... A 
ridge of mountains runs across this long 
tract from north to south, and dividing it 
into two equal parts, extends as far as Cape 
Comorin.” — Raynal (tr.), i. 34. 

1783. “In Macassar Indostan is called 
Neegree Telinga.^^ — Forrest, V.to Mergm,S% 

b. — 

1803. “I feared that the dawk direct 
through Hindostan would have been 
stopped.” — Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 209. 

1824. “ One of my servants called out to 
them, — ‘Aha! dandee folk, take care! 
You are now in Hindostan! The people 
of this country know well how to fight, and 
are not afraid.” — ELeher, i, 124. See also 
pp. 268, 269. 

lu the following stanza of the good 
bishop’s the application is apparently 
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tlie same; but tbe accentuation is 
excruciating, “Hindostan” as if 
rbyining to “ Boston.” 

1824. 

** Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads. 

Or bleak Almora’s hill.” — 76. 113. 


1884. “ It may be as well to state that 

Mr. H. G. Keene’s forthcoming History of 
Hindustan . . . will be limited in its scope 
to the strict meaning of the word ‘Hin- 
dustan ’= India north of the Deccan.” — 
Academy^ April 26th, p. 294. 


Hilldostaiiee, S. HindusiCinl, pro- 
perly an adj ectiye, but used substan- 
tively in two senses, viz. (a) a native of 
Hindustan, and (b) {Hindustani zabmi) 

‘ tbe language of that country,’ but 
in fact tbe language of tbe Mabom- 
medans of Upper India, and even- 
tually of tbe Mabommedans of tbe 
Deccan, developed out of tbe Hindi 
dialect of tbe Doab chiefly, and of tbe 
territory round Agra and Debli, witb 
a mixture of Persian vocables and 
pbrases, and a readiness to adopt other 
foreign words. It is also called 
Oordoo, i>e, tbe language of tbe Urda 
(‘Horde’) or Gamp. Tbis language 
was for a long time a kind of Mabom- 
medan lingua f ranca over all India, 
and still possesses tbat character over 
a large part of tbe country, and among 
certain classes. Even in Madras, 
where it least prevails, it is still re- 
cognised in native regiments as tbe 
language of intercourse between offi- 
cers and men. Old-fashioned Anglo- 
Indians used to call it tbe Moors 
(Cl-T.)- 


a. — 

1653. (applied to a native. ) “ Indistauni 
e&t vn Mahometan noir des Indes, ce nom 
est compose de Indou, Indien, et 
habitation.” — He la BouUaye le Goitz, ed. 
1657, 543. 

b. — 

1616. “ After this he (Tom Coryate) got 

a great mastery in the Indostan, or more 
vulgar language ; there was a -woman, a 
landress, belonging to my Lord Embas- 
sa<lor’s house, who had such a freedom and 
liberty of speech, that she would sometimes 
scould, brawl, and rail from the sun-rising 
to the sun-set; one day he undertook her 
in her own language. And by eight of the 
clock he so silenced her, that she had not 
one word more to sx^eak.” — Tem'y, Extracts 
relating to T, G, 

1673. “ The Language at Court is Per- 

sian, that commonly spoke is Indostan (for 
which they have no x)roper Character, the 
written Langiiage being called Banyan), 


-which is a mixture of Persian and Bclavo- 
man, as are aU the dialects of India.” — 
Fryer, 201. 

This intelligent traveller’s reference to 
Sclav^onian is remaikable, and shows a 
notable persx^icacity, which would hav’e de- 
lighted the late Lord Strangford, had he 
noticed the x>assage. 

1685. “ . . .so ax>xflyed myself to a Por- 

tuguese mariner who sx3oke Indostan (ye 
current language of all these Islands)” 
[Maldives]. — Hedges, March 9. 

1726. ‘ ‘ The language here is Hindnstans 
or Moors (so 'tis called there), though he 
who can’t speak any Arabic and Persian 
passes for an ignoramus.” — Valentijn, Chor. 
i. 37. 

1727. “This Persian ... and I, were 
discoursing one Day of my Affairs in the 
Indnstan Language, which is the esta- 
blished Lan^age spoken in the Mogul’s 
large Dominions.” — A. Ham. ii. 183. 

1745. “Benjamini Schulzii Missionarii 
Evangelici, Grammatica Hindostaniea . . . 
Edidit, et de suscipiendd barbaricarum lin- 
guarum culturil praefatus est D. Jo. Henr. 
Callenberg, Halae Saxoniae.” — Title from 
Catalogue of M. Garcin de Tassy’s Books, 
1879. This is the earliest we have heard of. 

1763. “Two of the Council of Pondi- 
cherry -went to the camp, one of them was 
well versed in the Indostan and Persic 
languages, which are the only tongues used 
in the Courts of the Mahomedan Princes.” — 
Orme, i. 144 (ed. 1803). 

1772. “Manuscripts have indeed been 
handed about, ill si^elt, with a confused 
mixture of Persian, Indostans, and Ben- 
gals.” — Preface to Hadley's Gra7nmar, xi. 
See under Moors. 

1777. “ Alphabetum Brammhanicum 
seu Indostanum.” — Romae. 

1778. ‘ ‘ Grammatica Indostana — A mais 
Vulgar — Que se practica no Imperio do 
gram Mogol — Offerecida — Aos muitos Re- 
verendos — Padres Missionaries — Do dito 
Imperio. Em Roma MDCCLXXVIII— 
Na Estamperia da Sagi'ada Congregacao — 
de Prox^aganda Fide.” (Title transcribed.) 

There is a reprint of this (apparently) of 
1865, in the Catalogue of Garcin de Tassy’s 
books. 

c. 1830. “ Cet ignoble patois d’Hindons- 

tana, qui ne servira jamais a rien quand je 
serai retourne en Europe, est difficile.” — 
Y. Jacquemont, Coirespondance, i. 95. 

1844. “ Hd. Quarters, Kurrachee, 12th 

February, 1844. The Governor unfortu- 
nately does not understand Hindoostanee, 
nor Persian, nor Mahratta, nor any other 
eastern dialect. He therefore will feel 
particularly obliged to Collectors, sub- 
Oollectors, and officers \vriting the laroceed- 
ings of Courts-Martial, and all Staff 
Officers, to indite their various pax^ers in 
English, larded with as small a portion of 
the to him unknown tongues as they con- 
veniently can, instead of those he generally 
receives — namely, i^apers written in Hin- 
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do stance larded with occasional words in 
English, 

“Any Indent made for English Dic- 
tionaries shall he duly attended to, if 
such be in the stores at Kurrachee : if not, 
gentlemen who have forgotten the vulgar 
tongue are requested to procure the re- 
quisite assistance from England.” — GG, 
00., hy Sir Charles Napier, 85. 

1856. 

. they sound strange 

As Hindostanee to an Ind-born man 

Accustomed many years to English 
speech.” 

jEf. B. Browning, Aurora Leigh. 

Hing, s. Asafoeticla. Skt. hingii. 
Hind, lung, Dakh. Mngu. A repul- 
sively smeilin.^ gum-resin wHcb. forms 
a favourite Ilindu condiment, and is 
used also by Euroi^eans in "Western 
and Southern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten with, ciu-ry. 
(See Poppadam.) 

This j)roduct a:Sords a curious ex- 
ample of the imcertainty that some- 
times besets the origin of drugs which 
are the objects even of a large traffic. 
Hanbury and Eliickiger, wldlst de- 
sciibing Falconer’s NartJiex Asa- 
foetida {Ferula Narthex, Boiss.) and 
ScorodosmafoetidiLm, Bunge ( F. asafoe- 
tifla, Boiss.) two umbelliferous plants, 
both cited as the sotu'ce of this drug, 
say that neither has been xDroved to fur- 
nish the asafoetida of commerce. Xet 
the pylant producing it has been des- 
cribed and drawn by Kaempfer, who 
saw the gum-resin collected in the 
Persian Province of Laristan (near the 
eastern shore of the P. Gulf) ; and in 
recent years (1857) Simgeon-Major 
Bellew has described the collection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asa-foetida 
has been identified with the a-IXtpLov or 
laserpitiurn of the ancients. The sub- 
stance is probably ;juelded not only by 
the species mentioned above, but by 
other allied plants, e.g. Ferida JaeschhL 
ana, Yatke, of Kashmir and Turkes- 
tan. The Hing of the Bombay market 
is the produce of F. alliacea, Boiss. 

c. 645. “ This kingdom of Tsao-kiu-tcha 

(Tsiiukrita?) hay about 7000 h* of compass, — 
the compass of the capital called Ho-si-na 
(Ghazna) is 30 . . . The soil is favour- 
able to the plant Yo-Kin (Curcuma, or tur- 
meric) and to that called Hing-kiu.” — 
Pehrins Boudd., hi. 187. 

1503. “ A Portuguese in Bisnagar had a 

horse of great value, but which exhibited a 
deal of flatulence, and on that account the 
King would n^^t buy it. The Portuguese 
cured it by giving it this ymgu mixt with 
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flour : the King then bought it, finding it 
thoroughly well, and asked him how he 
had cured it men the man said it was 
with ymgu, the Kmg repUed : ‘>Tis no- 
thing then to marvel at, for you have 
given It to eat the food of the gods ’ (or as 
gie poets say, nectar). Whereupon the 
Portuguese made answer sotto voce and in 
Portuguese : ‘ Better call it the food of the 
devils ! ’ ” ^—Garcia, f . 21 6. 


1586. ^ I went from Agra to Satarfcwi in 
Benigale m the companie of one hundred 
and four score Boates, laden with Salt 
Opium, Hinge, Lead, Carpets, and divers 
other commodities down the Kiver Jemena ” 
—B. Fitch, in Hakhiyt, ii. 386. 


1611. In the Kingdom of Gujarat and 
Oambaya, the natives put in all their food 
Ingu, which is Assafetida.”— TeteVa, 
Belaciones, 29. 

1631. , ut totas aedes foetore 

^pler^t, qui insuetis vix tolerandus esset. 
Quod J avani et Malaii et cseteri Indiarum 
incolse negabant se quicquain odoratius 
nailbus unquam percepisse. Apud bos Hin 
hicsuccusnominatur.” — Jac. Bontii, lib. iv 
p. 41. 


1638.^ “Le Hingh, que nos droguistes et 
apoticaires appellent Assa foetidu, vient la 
plus part de Perse, mais celle que la Pro- 
vince dWtrad (?) produit dans les Indes est 
bien meilleur.” — Ma'ndelslo, 230. 

1673, “ In this Country Assa Foetida is 

gathered at a place called JDescoon ; some 
deliver it to be the Juice of a Cane or Reed 
inspissated ; others, of a Tree wounded : It 
differs much from the stinking Stuff called 
Hing, it being of the Province of Carmci- 
nia ; this latter is that the Indians perfume 
themselves with, mixing it in all theii* 
Pulse, and make it up in Wafers to cor- 
rect the Windiness of their Food.” — Fryei\ 

1689. “ The ISTabives at Suratt are much 

taken with Assa Foetida, which they call 
Hin, and mix a little with the Cakes that 
they eat.” — Ovioigton, 397. 


1712. “ . . substantiam obtinet ponde- 

rosam, instar rapae solidam candidissi- 
mamque, plenam succi x->inguis, albissimi, 
foetidissimi, jjorraceo odore nares horrid^ 
ferientis ; qui ex ea collectus, Persis Indis- 
que Hingh, Europaeis Asa foetida appel- 
latur.” — Eng. Kaempfer Amoen. Exotic. 537. 

1857. “ Whilst riding in the plain to the 

K.E. of the city (Candahar) we noticed 
several assafcetida plants. The assafoetida, 
called^ hang or hing by the natives, grows 
wild in the sandy or gravelly plains that 
form the western part of Afghanistan. It 
is never cultivated, but its peculiar gum- 
resin is collected from the plants on the 
deserts where they grow. The produce is 
for the most part exported to Hindustan.” 
— Belleio, Journal of a Pol. 3Iission, <£*< 7 ., 
p. 270. ' 


Tlie Germans do worse tlian this Portuguese, 
for they call the drug Tevfels drecJc, l.e. diaboli non 
eihus sed stercus ! 
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Hirava, n.p. Malayal. Irayu. The 
name of a very low caste in Malabar. 

1510. “La sexta sorte (de’ Gentili) se 
chiamao Hirava, e questi seminano e 
raccoglieno ilriso .” — Varthenia (ed. 1517, f. 
43 v), 

• Hobson- Jobson, s. A native festal 
excitement; a tamusha (see tuniasha) ; 
but especially the Mohanram cere- 
monies. This phrase may be taken 
as a typical one of the most highly 
assimilated class of Anglo-Indian 
argots and we have ventured to borrow 
from it a concise alternative title for 
our Glossary. It is peculiar to the 
British soldier and his surround- 
ings, with whom it probably origi- 
nated, and with whom it is by no 
means obsolete, as we once sui3posed."^ 
It is in fact an Anglo-Saxon version 
of the wailings of the Mahommedans 
as they beat their breasts in the pro- 
cessions of the Moliarram — Ya Ha- 
san ! Ya Hosain ! ” 

It is to be remembered that these 
observances are in India by no means 
confined to Shi’ as. Except at Luck- 
now and Murshldabad the great majo- 
rity of Mahommedans in that country 
are professed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
statement of the facts from an unexcep- 
tionable authority: 

“The commonalty of the Mussalmans, 
and especially the women, have more regaxd 
for the memory of Hasan and Husein, than 
for that of Muhammad and his khalifs. The 
heresy of making Ta’zij^as (see Tazeea) on 
the anniversary of the two latter im^ms, is 
most common tyroughout India : so much 
so that opposition to it is ascribed by the 
ignorant to blasi^hemy. This example is 
followed by many of the Hindus, especially 
theMahrattas. TheMuharramis celebrated 
throughout the Dekhan and Malwa, with 
greater enthusiasm than in other i^arts of 
India. Grand prei^arations are made in 
every town on the occasion, as if for a festi- 
val of rejoicing, rather than of observing 
the rites of mourning, as they ought. The 
observance of this custom has so strong a 
hold on the mind of the commonalty of the 
Mussulmans that they believe Muhammad- 
anism to dexjend merely on keeijing the 
memory of the im^ms in the above manner.” 
— Mir Shahdniat ^All. in J. It. As. Soc. xiii. 
369. 

We find no literary quotation to 
exemplify the phrase as it stands. 
But these which follow show it in the 
process of evolution : 

* My friend Major John Trotter tells me he has 
repeatedly heat'd it used by British soldieis m the 
Punjab ; and has heiU'd it also from a regimental 
Moonshee.— [H. Y.j 


1618. “ . . . . e iDarticolarmente delle 

donne che, battendosi il jietto e facendo 
gesti di grandissima compassione replicano 
spesso con gran dolore quegli ultinii versi di 
certi loro cantici : Vah Hussein ! sciah 
Hussein ! ” — P. della Valle, j. 552 

c. 1630. “Xine dayes they wander up 
and downe (shaving all that while neither 
head nor beard, nor seeming joyfull), inces- 
santlv calling out Hussau, Hussan ! in a 
melancholy note, so long, so fiercely, that 
many can neither howle longer, nor for a 
month's space recover their voices.” — Su^ T. 
Herbert, 261. 

c. 1665. “ . . . ainsi j’eus tout le loisir 

dont j’eus besoin jpour y voir celebrer la 
Eete de Hussein Fils d’Aly .... Les 
Mores de Golconde le celebreiit avec encore 
beaucoup plus de folies qu’en Perse .... 
d’autres font des dances en rond, tenant 
des dpdes nues la jicinte en haut, qu’ils 
touchent les unes centre les autres, en 
criant de toute leur force Hussein.” — 
Theveyiot, v. 320. 

1673. “About this time the Moors 
solemnize the Exequies of Hosseen Gos- 
seen, a time of ten days Mourning for two 
Unfortunate ChamTiions of theirs.” — Fryer, 

p. 108. 

„ “ On the Days of their Feasts 

and Jubilees, Gladiators were approved and 
licensed ; but feeling afterwards the Evils 
that attended that Liberty, which was 
chiefly used in their Hossy Gossy, any pri- 
vate Grudge being then oxienly revenged : 
it never was forbid, but it passed into an 
Edict by the following King, that it should 
be lawful to Kill any found with Xaked 
Swords in thau Solemnity.” — Fryer, 357. 

1720. “Under these promising circum- 
stances the time came round for the Mus- 
sulman feast called Hosseiu Jossen .... 
better known as the Mohurrum.” — In 
Wheeler, ii. 347. 

1726. “ In their month Moharram they 

have a season of mourning for the two 
brothers Hassan and Hossein .... They 
name this momming-time in Arabic Ashar, 
or the 10 days ; but the Hollanders call it 
Jaksom Baksom.” — Valeniijn, Choro. 107. 

1763. “It was the 14th of Xovember, 
and the festival which commemorates the 
murder of the brothers Hassein and Jasseiu 
happened to fall out at this time.” — Orme, 
i. 193. 

1832. “ . . . they kindle fires in these 
pits every evening during the festival ; and 
the ignorant, old as well as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them with 
sticks or swords ; or only in mnning and 
playing round them, calling out, Ya Alhr ! 
Ya Allee I . . Shah Hus sun ! Shah Hussuu ! 
. . . Shah Hosein ! Shah Hosein ! . . . 
Doolkal Doolha! (bridegroom 1 . . .) ; Hare 
dost / Haee dost / (alas, friend ! . . . ) ; 
Buhceo J Riiheco ' (Stay! Stay !i. Every 
two of these words ai*e repeated probablv a 
hundred times over as loud as they can 
bawl out .” — Jaffar Sh iireef, Qanoon~eIlslain, 
tr. by Herklots, p. 173. 
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1883. “ a long procession .... 

followed and preceded by the volunteer 
mourners and breast-beaters shouting their 
cry of Hous-s-e-i-n H-as-san, Houss-e-i-n 
l£-a-s-san., and a simultaneous blow is 
struck vigorously by hundreds of heavy 
hands on the bare breasts at the last syl- 
lable of each name.’ '—Wills’ Modeft'n Pa'sia, 
282. 

Hodgett, s. TMs'is used among 
the English in Turkey and Egypt for 
a title-deed of land. It is Arabic 
hujjat, ‘evidence.’ Hojat, perhaps a 
corruption of the same word, is used in 
Western India for an account current 
between landlord and tenant. 

Hog-deer, s. The Anglo-Indian 
popular name of the AaivsyjorciTitis, J erd., 
the PCtrd of Hindustan. The name is 
nearly the same as that which Cosmas 
(c. 545) applies to an animal (Xoipe- 
Xa^o?) which he di*aws (see under 
Babiroussa), but the two have no 
other relation. 

The Hog-deer is abundant in the 
grassy openings of forest throughout 
the G-angetic valley and further east. 

‘ ‘ It runs with its head low, and in a 
somewhat ungainly manner ; hence its 
popular appellation.” — Jerdun, Mam^- 
mals, 263. 

Hog-plum, s. The austere fruit of 
the amrd (Hind.), Bpondias martgifera, 
Pers. (Ord. Terehinthaceae) is sometimes 
so called ; also called the wild mango. 
It is used in currie&, pickles, and tarts. 
It is a native of various parts of India, 
and is cultivated in many tropical cli- 
mates. 

1852. “ The Karens have a tradition 

that in those golden days when God dwelt 
with men, all nations came before him on a 
certain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of their land, and the Karens selected 
the hog’s plum for this oblation ; which 
gave such offence that God cursed the 
Karen nation and placed it lowest . . .” — 
Mason's Btirmah, ed. 1860, p. 461. 

Hokchew, Hoksieu, Aucheo, etc., 
n.p. These are forms which the names 
of the great Chinese port of Fuh-chau, 
the capital of Euh-Kien, takes in many 
old works. They, in fact, imitate the 
pronunciation in the Fuh-kien dialect, 
which is JSoh^chiii; Fuh-Kien simi- 
larly being called Holi’-lzieyu 

1585. “After they had travelled more 
then halfe a league in the suburbs of the 
cittie of Aucheo, they met with a post that 
came from the vizroy.” — Mendoza^ ii. 78, 
1616. “Also this day arrived a small 


China bark or soina from Hochchew, laden 
with silk and stuffes.” — Cocks, i. 219. 

Home. In Anglo-Indian speech 
this means England, 

1837. “ Home always means England j 

nobody calls India home — not even those 
who have been here thirty years or more, 
and are never likely to return to Europe.” 
— Letters from Madras, 92. 

18G5. “You may perhaps remember 
how often in times past we debated, with a 
seriousness becoming the gravity of the 
subject, what article of food we should each 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at home.” — WaHng, Tropical Resi- 
dent, 154. 

So also in the West Indies : 

c. 1830. “ . . . ‘ Oh, your cousin Mary, 

I forgot — fine girl, Tom — may do for you at 
home yonder’ (all Creoles speak of Eng- 
land as home, although they may never 
have seen it).” — Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, 238. 

Hong, s. The Chinese word is havg, 
meaning ‘ a row or rank ’ ; a house of 
business ; at Canton a warehouse, a 
factory, and particularly applied to 
the establishments of the European 
nations (“Foreign Hongs”), and to 
those of the so-called ‘ ‘ Hong Mer- 
chants.” These were a body of mer- 
chants who had the monopoly of trade 
with foreigners, in return for which 
I)rivilege they became security for the 
good behaviour of the foreigners, and 
for their payment of dues. The guild 
of these merchants was called ‘The 
Hong.’ This monopoly seems to have 
been first established about 1720 — 30, 
and it was terminated under the 
Treaty of Hanking, in 1842. 

The Hong merchants are of course 
not mentioned in Eockyer (1711), nor 
by A. Hamilton (in Clhina previous 
to, and after 1700, pnbd. 1727). The 
latter uses the word, however, and the 
rudiments of the institution may be 
traced not only in his narrative, but 
in that of Ibn Batuta. 

c. 1346. “When a Musulman trader 
arrives in a Chinese city, he is allowed to 
choose whether he will take uf) his quarters 
with one of the merchants of his own faith 
settled in the country, or will go to an inn. 
If he prefers to go and lodge withamerchant, 
they count all his money and confide it to 
the'merchant of his choice ; the latter then 
takes charge of all expenditure on account 
of the stranger’s wants, but acts with per- 
fect integrity. . .” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 265-6. 

1727. “When I arrived at Canton the 
Hapoa (see Hoppo) ordered me lodgings for 
myself, my Men, and Cargo, in (a) Haung 
or Inn belonging to one of his Merchants 
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.... and when I went abroad, I had 
always some Servants belonging to the 
Haung to follow me at a Distance.” — A. 
£fam. ii. 227. 

1782. “ . . . VO^yeou (see Hoppo) . . . 

s’embarqne en grande ceremonie dans une 
galerc pavoisee, emmenant ordinairement 
avee lui trois on quatre Hanistes.” — Son- 
neraU ii- 23G. 

“ . . . . Les loges Europ«5ennes 
s'’api>ellent hams.” — Id. ii. 245. 

17S3. “ It is stated indeed that a mono- 

jiolizing Oomi^any in Canton, called the 
Cohong, had reduced commerce there to a 
desperate state.” — Report of Com. on Affairs 
of India, Burke, vi. 461. 

1797. “A Society of Hong, or united 
merchants, who are answer^le for one 
another, both to the Government and to 
the foreign nations.” — G. Staunton, Em- 
Imsy to China, ii. 565. 

1882. “The Hong merchants (collectively 
the Co-hong) of a body corporate, date from 
1720.” — The Fankwae at Canton, i^. 34. 

Oolwng is, we believe, though, 
speaking with diffidence, an exogamous 
union between the Latin co- and the 
Chinese hong. 

Hong-boat, s. A kind of sampan 
(q.v.) or boat, with a small wooden 
house in the middle, used by foreigners 
at Clanton. ‘ ‘ A public passenger- 
boat (all over China, I believe) is 
called Hang-ehwen, where chwen is 
generically ‘ vessel,’ and hang is per- 
haps used in the sense of ^ flying 
regularly.’ Boats built for this pur- 
pose, used as private boats by mer- 
chants and others, probably gave the 
English name Hong-boat to those 
used by our countrymen at Canton.” 
— ^Note by the Rev, G. JEJ. (now Bt. 
Eev. Bishop) Moule. | 

Honors, Onore, n.p. Honavar, a 
town and port of Canara, of ancient 
standing and long of piratical repute. 
The etymology is unknown to us (see 
what Barbosa gives as the native name 
below), Yincont has supposed it to 
be the ISdovpa of the Periplus, “the 
first part of the pepper-country 
XifivpLKg ,^^ — for which read the 

Tamil country or Malabar. But this 
can hardly^ be accepted, for Honore is 
less than oOOO stadia from Barygaza, 
instead of being 7000 as it ought to 
be by the Periplus, nor is it in the Tamil 
region. The true Ndovpa must have 
])een Cannanore, or Pudopatana, a little 
south of the last. 

The long defence of Honore by Cap- 


tain Torriano, of the Bombay^ Artillery, 
against the forces of Tippoo, in 17S3-4, 
is one of the most noble records of 
the Indian army. (See an account of it 
in Porbes’s Oriental Memoirs, iv. 109 
aeqq.) 

c. 1343. “Next day we arrived at the 
city of Hinaur, beside a great estuary 
which big ships enter. . . . The women of 
Hinaur are beautiful and chaste . . . they 
all know the Kuran al-’Azim by heart. ^ I 
saw at Hinaur 13 schools for the instruction 
of girls and 23 for boys, — such a thing as I 
have seen nowhere else. The inhabitants of 
Maleibar pay the Sultan .... a fixed 
annual sum from fear of his maritime 
power.” — Ihn Batata, iv. 65-67. 

1516. “. . . . there is another river on 

which stands a good town called Honor ; 
the inhabitants use the language of the 
country, and the Malabars call it Ponou~ 
aram (or Ronarani, in Bamusio) ; here the 

Malabars carry on much traffic In 

this town of Onor are two Gentoo 
corsairs patronised by the Lord of the 
Land, one called Timoja and the other 
Haogy, each of whom has 5 or 6 very big 
ships with large and well-armed crews.” — 
Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 291. 

1553. “This port (Onor) and that of 
BaticahC . . . belonged to the King of Bis- 
naga, and to this King of Onor his tribu- 
tary, and these ports, less than 40 years 
before were the most famous of all that 
coast, not only for the fertility of the soil 
and its abundance in provisions .... but 
for being the ingress and] egress of all mer- 
chandize for the Idngdom of Bisnaga, from 
which the King had a great revenue ; and 
principally of horses from Arabia 
— Barros, I. viii. cap. x. 

Hoogly, Hooghley, n.p. Properly 
HugVi ; a town on tbe right bank of the 
Western Delta Branch of the Ganges, 
that which has long been known from 
this place as the Hoogly River, and 
on which Calcutta also stands, on the 
other bank, and 25 miles nearer the 
sea. Hoogly was one of the first 
places occupied by Europeans in the 
mterior of Bengal ; first hy^ the Por- 
tuguese in the first half of the 16th 
century. An English factory was es- 
tablished here in 1640 ; and it was for 
some time their chief settlement in 
Bengal. In 16SS a quarrel with the 
Nawab led to armed action, and the 
English abandoned Hoogly’ ; but on 
the arrangement of peace they’’ settled 
at Chatanatl (see Chuttanutty), now 
Calcutta. 

1616. “After the force of dqm Eran- 
cisco de Menezes arrived at Sundiva as we 
have related, there came a few days later 
to the same island 3 sawjuiceU, right well 
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equipped with arms and soldiers, at the 
charges of Manuel Viegas, a householder 
and resident of Ogolim, or Porto Pequeno, 
where dwelt in Bengala many Portuguese, 

30 leagues up the Ganges, in the territory 
of the Mog’or, under his ill faith that every 
hour threatened their destruction.” — Bo- 
carrOf Decada^ 476. 

c. 1632. “Under the rule of the Ben- 
gsilis a party of Frank merchants .... 
came trading to Satgsinw (see Porto Pe- 
queno) ; one Tcos above that place, they 
occupied some ground on the hank of the 

estuary In course of time, through 

the ignorance and negligence of the rulers 
of Bengal, these Europeans increased in 
number, and erected substantial buildings, 

which they fortified In due course 

a considerable place grew up, which was 
known by the name of the Port of HugH 
.... These proceedings had come to -uie 
notice of the Emperor (ShiCh Jahan), 
and he resolved to put an end to them,” &c. 
— Abdul Hamid Ldhori, in Elliot, vii. 31- 
32, 

1644. “ The other important voyage 

which used to be made from Cochim was 
that to Bengalla, when the port and town 
of XTgolim were still standing, and much 
more when we had the Porto G-rande (q,v.) 
and the tovn of Diangd ; this used to be 
made by so manyships that of ten in one mon- 
soon there came 30 or more from Bengalla 
to Cochim, all laden with rice, sugar, lac, 
iron, salt-petre, and many kinds of cloths 
both of grass and cotton, ghee {mantcyga), 
long pepper, a great quantity of wax, be- 
sides wheat and many things besides, such 
as quilts and rich bedding; so that every 
ship brought a capital of more than 20,000 
xerafins. But since these two possessions 
were lost, and the two ports were closed, 
there go barely one or two vessels to OWjcft.” 
— Bocai'ro, MS., f, 315. 

1665 . “ O Hey de Arracao nos tomou a f or- 
taleza de Siriao em Pegh; O grao Mogor a 
cidade do Golim em Bengala.”— P. Manoel 
Godinho, JRelardo, &c. 

c. 1666. “The rest they kept for their 
service to make Rowers of them ; and such 
Christians as they were themselves, bringing 
them up to robbing and killing; or else 
they sold them to the Portugueses of Goa, 
Ceilan, St. Thomas, and others, and even to 
those that were remaining in Bengali at 
Ogouli, who were come thither to settle 
themselves there by favour of Jehan-Giivre, 
the Grandfather of Aureng-Eebe . . — 

Bernier, E. T., 54. 

1727. ‘ ‘ Hughly is a Town of large Extent, 
but ill built. It reaches about 2 Mdes 
along the River’s Side, from the Chinchura 
before mentioned to the Bandel, a Colony 
formerly settled by the Portuguese, but the 
MoguVs Fouzdaar governs both at present.” 
— A, Ham, ii. 19. 

Hoogly Hiver, n.p. See preced- 
ing. The stream to which we give 
this name is formed by the combi- 


nation of three of the delta branches 
of the Granges, viz., the Baughernttee, 
Jalinghee, and Matabanga {BhagiratJil, 
Jalangl, and Mdtdhhdngd), known as 
the Huddeea (Nadiya) Hivers. 

Hooka, s. Hind, from Arab. 
hiihhali, properly ‘ a round casket.’ 
The Indian pipe for smoking through 
water, the elaborated hubble-bubble 
(q,v.). That which is smoked in the 
IwoTzai^ a curious compound of tobacco, 
spice, molasses; fruit, &c. 

In 1840 the hooka was still very 
common at Calcutta dinner-tables, as 
well as regimental mess-tables, and its 
huhhle-buhhle^bubble was heard fi*om 
various quarters before the cloth was 
removed — as was customary in those 
days. Going further back some twelve 
or fifteen years it was not very un- 
common to see the use of the hooka 
kept up by old Indians after their 
return to Europe ; one such at least, 
in the recollection of the elder of 
the present writers in his childhoocl 
being a lady, who continued its use m 
Scotland for several years. When the 
junior of the present writers landed 
first at Madras, in 1860, there were 
perhaps half-a-dozen Europeans at the 
Presidency who still used the hooTca; 
there is not one now (c. 1878) . A fev 
gentlemen at Hj^derabad are said still 
to keep it up. 

1768. “This last Season I have been 
without Company (except that of my Pipe 
or Hooker), and when employed in the in- 
nocent diversion of smoaking it, have often 
thought of you, and Old England.”— ilf3. 
Letter of James Rennell, July 1st. 

1783. “For my part, in thirty years’ 
residence, I never could find out one single 
luxury of the East, so much talked of here, 
except sitting in an arm-chair, smoaking a 
hooka, drinmng cool water (when I could 
get it), and wearing clean linen.”— (Jos. 
Price) Some Obse'i'vations on a late Publi- 
cation, 79. 

1789. “When the cloth is removed, all 
the servants except the hookerhedar retire, 
and make way for the sea breeze to circu- 
late, which is very refreshing to the Com- 
pany, whilst they drink their wine, and 
smoke the hooker, a machine not easily 
described . . .” — Munro^s Narrative, 53. 

1828. “Every one was hushed, but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my own hookah, which had just 
been furnished with another chillum.” — 
The Kuzzilhasli, i. 2. 

c. 1849. See Sir C. Napier, quoted under 
Gram-fed. 
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c. 1858. 

Son liOTika bigarr«5 d’arabesques fleuries.'’ 

Leconte de Lide, Pohnes Barhares. 

1872. “ . . • in the background the car- 

case of a boar ^^nth a cluster of villagers 
fitting by it, passing a hookah, of primitive 
form round, for each to take a pull in turn.” 
— A True Befunner, Ch. I. 

1874. “ . . . des houkas d’argent emaille 

et cisele . . — Franz, Soucciur d'uns Co- 
jsaqiie, ch. iv. 

Hooka-biurdar, s. Hind, from Pers. 
Jhukkci hardar, ‘ hookah-hearer ’ ; tlie 
seiVant whose duty it was to attend to 
his master’s hooka, and who considered 
that duty sufficient to occupy his 
time. See quotation from Munro 
under hooka; also Williamson, V. If., 
i. 220. 

1801. “The Resident . . . tells a strange 
story how his hookah-burdar, after cheat- 
ing and robbing him, proceeded to England, 
and set up as the Prince of Sylhet, took in 
everybody, was waited upon by Put, dined 
with the Duke of York, and was presented 
to the Ring.”— Elphinstone, Life, 
i. 34. 

Hooknm, s. An order; Ar.-H. 
liXLkni ; see under Hakim. 

Hooluck, s. Beng. hitlah ^ The 
black gibbon {Hylohates hoolook, 
Jer.) not unfrequently tamed on our 
Eastern frontier, and fi*om its gentle 
'engaging ways, and plaintive cries, 
often becoming a great pet. 

In the forests of the Hasia Hills, 
when there was neither sound nor sign 
of a living creature, by calling out 
hoo ! hoo ! one sometimes could wake a 
clamour in response from the lioolucks 
as if hundreds had suddenly started to 
life, each shouting hoo ! hoo ! hoo ! at 
the to]3 of his voice. 

1884. “He then . . . describes a gibbon 
lie had (not an historian nor a book, but a 
specimen of JEi/lobates hooliick) who must 
have been wholly delightful. This engaging 
anthropoid used to put his arm through 
Mr. Sterndale's, was extremely clean in his 
habits (‘ which,’ says Mr. Sterndale thought- 
fully and truthfully, ' cannot be said of all 
the "monkey tribe*’), and would not go to 
sleep without a xdllow. Of course he died 
of consumption. The gibbon, however, as 
a x)et has one weakness, that of ‘ howling in 
a piercing and somewhat hysterical fashion 
for some minutes till exhausted.’” — Saty. 
Bevkic, May 31, on Sterjidale’s Ifat. JSist. of 
MuiiLitudia of India, drc. 

Hooly, s. Hind. JwU (Skt. holakd). 
The spring festival, held at the ap- 
proach of the vernal equinox, during 


the 10 days preceding the full moon 
of the month FliCdfjitna. It is a sort 
of carnival in honour of Krishna and 
the milkmaids. Passers-by are chaffed, 
and pelted with red powder, or drenched 
with yellow liquids from squirts. 
Songs, mostly^ obscene, are sung in 
praise of Krishna, and dances per- 
formed round fires. In Bengal the 
feast is called dol jCitrCi, or “ Swing- 
cradle festival.” 

c. 1590. “Here is also a place called 
Cheramutty, where, during the feast of the 
Hooly, flames issue out of the ground in a 
most astonishing manner.” — Gladwin'' s 
Ayeeii Akhery, ii. 34. 

1G73. . Their Hooly, which is at 

their other Seed-Time.” — Fryer, 180. 

1727. “ One (Feast) thej^ kept on Sight of 
a New Moon in February, exceeded the 
rest in ridiculous Actions and Expense; 
and this they called the Feast of Wooly, 
who was ... a fierce fellow in a War with 
some Giants that infested Sindy , . .” — A. 
Ham. i. 128. 

1808. “ I have delivered your message 

to Mr. H. about April day, but he says he 
understands the learned to place the Hooly 
as according with May day, and he be- 
lieves they have no occasion in India to set 
apart a particular day in the year for the 
manufacture . . . — Letter from Mrs. 

Halhed to W. Hastings, in Cal. Review, 
xxvi. 93. 

1809. . We i^aid the Muha Raj 
(Sindhia) the customary visit at the Hohlee. 
Everything was prepared for playing ; but 
at Captain C.’s particular request, that 
part of the ceremony was dispensed with. 
Playing the Hohlee consists in throwing 
about a quantity of flour, made from a 
water-nut called singara, and dyed with 
red Sanders ; it is called aheer : and the 
principal sport is to cast it into the eyes, 
mouth, and nose of the players, and to 
si>lash them all over with water tinged of 
an orange colour with the flowers of the 
dak tree.” — Brougliton'’s Letters, p. 87. 

Hoon, s. A gold Pagoda (coin), 
q. V. Hind, hun, “ perhaps from 
(Janar. honnii (gold),” Wilson. 

1647. “A wonderfully large diamond 
from a mine in the territory of Golkonda 
had fallen into the hands of Kutbu-1 Mulk ; 
whereupon an order was issued, directing 
him to forward the same to Court; wdien 
its estimated value would be taken into 
account as part of the two lacs of huns 
which was the stipulated amount of his 
annual tribute.” — Lndyat Khan, in Elliot, 
vii. 84. 

1879. ‘ * In Exhibit 320 Ramj i engages to 
pay five hons ( =Rs. 20) to Vithoba, besides 
paying the Government assessment.” — 
Bombay High Court Judgment, 21th Jan., 
p. 121. 
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Hoondy, s. Hind. Imndl, Jmndavi ; 
Mahr. and Gruj . Imndl. A. "bill of ex- 
cliange in a native language. 

1810. “Hooudies {i.e. bankers’ drafts) 
would be of no use whatever to them.” — 
WiUiamsonj V. Jf., ii. 530. 

Hoonimaun. See Lungoor. 

Hoowa. A peculiar call (Imwa) 
used by tbe Singhalese, and thence ap- 
plied to the distance over which this 
call can be heard. Compare the 
Australian coo-ee. 


Hopper, s. A colloquial term in S. 
India for cakes (usually of rice-flour), 
somewhat resembling the wheaten 
elmpatties (q.v.) of Upper India. 
Tamil appam. 

1.^82.^ “Thus having talked a while, he 
gave him very good entertainment, and 
commanded to give him certaine cakes, 
made of the flower of Wheate, which the 
Malabars do call Apes, and with the same 
honnie .” — Castafieda (by H. L.) f. 38. 

1600. “ Great dishes of apas.” — Gouvea, 
f . 48 r. 

1672. “ These Cakes are called Apen by 

the Malabars. ” — BaldaeuSt Afc/oder^e (Dutch 
ed.)39. 

1690. “Ex iis (the chestnuts of the Jack 
fruit) in sole siccatis farinam, ex eaque 
placentas, apasdictas, conficiunt .” — BheedCi 
iii. 

1707. ^ “ Those who bake oppers without 
permission will be eubiect to severe 
]>enalty.” — ThesavaJeme (Tamil Laws ot 
Jaffna), 700. 

ISGO. ‘^Appas (called hoppers by the 
English) . . . supply their morning repast.’ 
— Tcnnenfs Ceylon., ii. 161. 


Hoppo, s. The Chinese Superin- 
tendent of Customs at Canton. Giles 
says : “ The term is said to be a corrup- 
tion of Hoo poo, the Board of Bevenue, 
with which office the Hoppo, or Col- 
lector of duties, is in direct communi- 
cation.” Dr. Williams giyes a dif- 
ferent account (see below). Neither 
affords much satisfaction. 


The Hoppo s, "who look on Europe 
bmps as a great Branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair AYords imaginable.” 
—Lorhier, 101. 


V ■ staid about a Week, an< 

found no Merchants come near me, whid 
made me suspect, that there were some un 
derhand Dealings between the Hapoa am 
^ Prejudice.”—^. Ham, ii 

1,1.8. bee also under Hong. 

1^ 43. “ . . . just as he (Mr. Anson) wa 
ready to embark, the Hoppo or Chine& 
Custom-house officer of Macao refused t 


grant a j^ermit to the boat.” 
Voyage, 9th ed. 1756, p. 355. 


— Anson's 


^ 1750-52. “The hoppo, happa, or first 
inspector of customs . . . came to see us to- 
day.”— Os6ec7«;, i. 359. 

1782. “La charge d’Opeon repond a 
celle d mtendant de province.”— ii 
236. ’ * 

1797. “ . . . the Hoppo or mandarine 

more immediately connected with Euro- 
lieans .” — Sir G. Staunton, i. 239. 


1842 (?). The term hoppo is confined to 
Canton, and is a corruption of the term 
hoi-po-sho, the name of the officer who haw 
control over the boats on the river, strangely- 
applied to the Collector of Customs by 
foreigners .” — Wells Williams, Chinese Coni- 
mercial Guide, 221. 

1882. “It may be as well to mention 
here that the ‘Hoppo’ (as he was incorrectly 
styled) filled an office especially created for 

the foreign trade at Canton The 

Board of Bevenue is in Chinese ‘ Hoo-poo,’ 
and the office was locally misapplied to the 
officer in question .” — The Fankioae at Can- 
ton, p. 36. 


Horse-keeper, s. Au old proyincial 
English term, used in the Madras 
Presidency and in Ceylon, for ‘ groom.’ 
The usual corresponding words are, in 
N. India syce (q.v.), and in Bombay 
ghoratvald (see Grorawalla). 

1555. “ There in the reste of the Cophine 
made for the nones thei bewrie one of his 
dierest lemmans, aw’-aityngmanne, a Cooke, 
a Horse-keeper, a Lacquie, a Butler, and a 
Horse, -whiche thei al at first strangle, and 
thruste in.” — W, Watreman, Fardle of 
Faciouns, N. 1. 

1609. “ Watermen, Lackeyes, Horse- 

keepers.” — Hawkins, in Purchas, i. 216. 

1673. “ On St. George’s Day I was com- 

manded by the Honorable Gerald Aungkr 
... to embarque on a Bombaim Boat . . . 
waited on by two of the Governor’s ser- 
vants ... an Horsekeeper . . ."—Fryei\ 
123. 

1698. “ . . . followed by his boy .... 

and his horsekeeper.” — In Wheeler, i. 
300. 

1829. “In my English buggy, with 
lamps lighted and an English sort of a nag, 
I might almost have fancied myself in 
England, but for the black horse-keeper 
alongside of me.” — Mem. of Col. Mountain, 
87. 

1837. “Even my horse pretends he is 
too fine to switch on his ovui flies with his 
own long tail, but turns his head round to order 
the horsekeeper ... to wipe them off for 
him.” — Letters from Madras, 50. 


Horse-radish tree, s.^ This is a 
common name, in both N' & S. India, 
for the tree called in Hind, sahajud ; 
Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn., Hy- 
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•jpcrantliera Moringa, Yahl, (N. O. 
Morhigaceae), in Sankst. sohlianjana. 
Sir Gr. Birdwood says : “ A marvellous 
ti’ee botanically, as no one knows in 
wkat order to put it ; it has links with 
eo many ; and it is evidently a ‘ head- 
centre ’ in the progressive development 
of forms.” The name is given because 
the scraped root is used in place of 
horse-radish, which it closely resem- 
bles in flavour. In S. India the same 
plant is called the Drumstick-tree 
(q.v.), from the shape of the long 
slender fruit, which is used as a vege- 
table, or in curry, or made into a 
native pickle * ‘ most nauseous to Euro- 
peans ” [Punjab Plants). It is a native 
of N.W. India, and also extensively 
cultivated in India and other tropical 
countries, and is used also for many 
purposes in the native phaimacopoeia. 

Hosbolhookum, &c. Properly 
(x^-rab. used in Hind.) liasb-ul-hukmy 
literally ‘ according to order ’ ; 'these 
words forming the initial formula of 
a document issued by officers of 
state on royal authority, and thence 
applied as the title of such a docu- 
ment. 

1702. “The Nabob told me that the 
great God knows that he had ever a hearty 
respect for the English .... saying, here 
is the Hosbulhocum, which the king has sent 
me to seize Factories and all their effects.” — 
In Wheeler, i. 387. 

1727 . “The PlUi'niaund is presented (by 
the Goosherdaar,*’ or Hoshalhouckain, or, 
in English, the King’s^ Messenger) and the 
Governor of the Province or City makes a 
short speech.” — A. Ham. i. 230 (233). 

1759, “ Houshul-hookum [under the 

great seal of the Nabob Viziei*, TJlmah Maleck, 
Nizam al Mulack Bakadour. Be peace unto 
the high and renowned Mr, John Spencer 
. . . — In Cambridge's Acet. of the War, 

&c., 229. 

The same author (1761) says : — 

“A grant signed by the Mogul is called a 
Phii'maund {far man). By the Mogul’s 
Son, a Nushawn {nishdn). By the Nabob, 
a Perwanna {paricdaa). By the Vizier, a 
Househttl-hookum ,” — Account of the War, 
Ac., 226. 

Hot-winds, s. This may almost be 
termed the name of one of the seasons 
of the year in Upper India, when the 
hot dry westerly winds prevail, and 
such aids to coohiess as the tatty and 
thermantidote are brought 


? Kha hardair. 


into use. May is the tjqiical month of 
such winds. 

1804. “ Hollcar appears to me to wish to 
avoid the contest at present ; and so does 
Gen. Lake, possibly from a desire to give 
his troops some repose, and not to expose 
the Europeans to the hot winds in Hin- 
dustan.” — Wellington, iii. ISO. 

1873. “ It’s no good thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot wind that’s getting up, st) 
we shall be all light and fresh for another 
shy at the pigs this afternoon .” — The True 
Reformed', i. p. 8. 


Howdah, viilg. Howder, &:c., s. 
Hind, modified from Arab, haudaj. A 
great chair or framed seat carried by an 
elephant. The original Arabic word 
haudaj is applied to litters carried hy 
camels. 


c. 1663. “At other times he rideth on 
an Elephant in a Mik-dember or Hauze . . . 
the Miic-dembei^ being a little square House 
or Turret of Wood, is always ipaiiited and 
gilded ; and the Hauze, which is an Oval 
seat, having a Canoi)y with Pillars over it, 
is so likewise.” — Bernier, E. T. 119. 

c. 1785. “ Colonel Smith . . . reviewed 

his troops from the houdar of his elephant.” 
— CarracciolVs L. of Clive, iii. 133. 

A popular rhyme which was aj)- 
plied in India successively to Warren 
Hastings’ escape from Benares in 1781, 
and to Col. Monson’s retreat from 
Malw’a in 1804, and which was per- 
haps much older than either, runs : 


Chore i)ar hauda, hathi par jin 


which may he rendered with some 
anachi’onism in expression. 


“Horses with howdaha, and elephants 
saddled 

Off helter skelter the Sahibs skedad- 
dled.” 


1831. 

“And when they talked of Elephants, 

And riding in my Howder, 

(So it was called by all my aunts) 

I prouder grew and prouder.” 

H. M. Parker, in Bengal Annual, 119. 
1856. 

“ But she, the gallant lady, holding fast 
With one soft arm the jewelled how- 
dah’s side. 

Still with the other circles tight the babe 
Sore smitten by a cruel shaft . . 

The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

1863. “ Elephants are also liable to be 

disabled .... ulcers arise from neglect or 
carelessness in fitting on the howdah.” — 
Bat. Bevieic, 6th Sept., 1863, 312. 


Hubba, s. A grain ; a jot or tittle* 
At. habha. 
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1786, “For two years we have not re- 
ceived a hubha on account of our tunkaw, 
though the ministers have annually charged 
a lac of rupees, and never paid us any- 
thing.” — In Art. arj. Hastings, Burke, vii. 
141. 

Hubble-biibbie, s. An onomato- 
poeia applied to the hooka in its rudi- 
mentary form, as used by the masses 
in India. Tobacco, or a mixture con- 
taining tobacco among other things, 
is placed with embers in a terra-cotta 
c hillnm (q.y.), from which a reed 
carries the smoke into a coco-nnt 
shell half full of water, and the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
side, generally without any kind of 
mouth-piece, making a bubbling or 
gurgling sound. An elaborate' de- 
scription is giyen in Terry’s Yoyage 
(see below), and another in Govinda 
Samanta, i. 29 (1872). 

1616. . they have little Earthen 

Pots . . . having a narrow neck and an open 
round top, out of the belly of which comes 
a small spout, to the lower partof which spout 
they fill the Pot with water : then putting 
their Tobacco loose in the top, and a burning 
coal upon it, they having first fastned a 
very small strait hollow Cane or Peed . . . 
within that spout .... the Pot standing 
on the ground, draw that smoak into their 
mouths, which first falls upon the Sui^er- 
ficies of the water, and much discolours it. 
And this way of taking their Tobacco, they 
believe makes it much more cool and whol- 
som.*' — Tei'rg, ed. of 166.5, p. 363. 

c. 1630. “Tobacco is of great account 
here ; not strong (as our men love), but 
weake and leafie ; suckt out of long canes 
call’d hubble-bubbles .... ” — Sir T. Her- 
hei% 28. 

1673. ** Coming back I found my trou- 
blesome Comrade very merry, and packing 
up his Household StTiif, his Bang bowl, and 
Hubble-bubble, to go along with me.” — 
Ergcr, 127. 

,, “ . . . . bolstered uj) with embroi- 

dered Cushions, smoaking out of a silver 
Hubble-bubble.’*— /Sid. 131. 

1697. “ . . . . Yesterday the King’s 

Bewail, and this day the King’s Buxee . . . 
arrived , . . t<i each of whom sent two 
bottles of Kose-water, and a glass Hubble- 
bubble, with a compliment.”— In Wheeler, 
i. 318. 

c. 1760. See Grose, i. 146. 

1811. * “ Cette nianicre de fumer est ex- 
remement commune .... on la nomme 
Hubbel de Bubbel.” — Soh’gns, tom. iii. 

1868. “ His (the Dyak’s) favourite pipe is 
Si huge Hubble-bubble.”— TTaZ/acf, Mai, 
Arch ip., ed. 1880, p. 80. 

Hubsiiee, n.p. Arab. HalasM, Pers, 
J, absM, ‘an Abyssinian,’ an Ethiopian, 


a negro . Tbe name is often specifically 
applied to the chief of Jinjlra on the 
western coast, who is the descendant of 
an Abyssinian family. 

1298. “There are numerous cities and 
villages in this province of Abash, and many 
merchants.” — Marco JPolo, 2d ed. ii. 42.5. 

1553. “ At this time, among certain 

Moors, who came to sell provisions to the 
ships, had come three Abeshis {Abexijs) of 
the country of the Prester John . . . . 
Barros, I. iv. 4. 

1673. “ Cowis Cawn, an Hohsy or Aa- 

bian Coffery. 147. 

1681. “ Habessini . . . nunc passim no- 

minantur ; vocabulo ab Aabibns indito, 
qnibus Habesh collnviem vel mixturam gen- 
tium denotat.” — Ludolphi Hist. Aethiop. 
lib. i. c. i. 

1750-60. “The Moors are also fond of 
having Abyssinian slaves, known in India 
by the name of Hohshy Coffrees.”— 
i. 148. 

1884. “ One of my Tibetan ponies had 

short curly brown hair, and was called bo& 
by my servants, and by Br. Campbell, ‘ a 
Hubshee.’ 

“ I understood that the name was specific 
for that descriiDtion of piony amongst the 
traders.” — Note by Sir Joseph Hooker. 

Huck, s. Properly Arab, hakh A 
just right ; a lawful claim ; a perqui- 
site claimable by established usage. 

Huckeem, s. Ar. Hind, hakim ; 
a physician. See note under Hakim. 

1622. “ I, who was thinking little or 
nothing about myself, was forthwith put 
by them into the hands of an excellent 
physician, a native of Shiraz, who then 
happened to be at Bar, and whose name 
was HeAfwi AbxCl fetah. The word ha kim 
signifies ‘ wi.se ; ’ it is a title which it is the 
custom to give to all those learned in 
medical matters.” — P. della Valle, ii. 318. 

1673. “ My Attendance is engaged, and 

a Million of Promises, could I restore him 
to his Health, laid down from his Wives, 
Children, and Kelations, who all (with the 
Citizens, as I could hear going along) pray to 
God that the Hackin Hringi, the Frank 
Boctor, might kill him . . . ” — Fryer, 312. 

1836. “A curious cry of the seller of a 
kind of sweetmeat {hhaldweh) composed of 
treacle fried with some other ingredients, 
is ‘ For a nail ! O sweetmeat ! ’ . . children 
and servants often steal implements of iron, 
&c., from the house . . . and give them to 
him in exchange.” — Lane, Mod. Egyptians, 
ed. 1863. 

1837. “ I had the native works on Ma- 
teria Medica collated by competent Ha- 
keems and Moonshees.” — Boyle, Hindoo 
Medicine, 25. 

HnUia, s. Canarese holeya ; the 
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same as poleya {pulayan), q.v., equi- ! 
Talent to Pariah, (q.v.)- : 

1817. “ . . . a Hullia or Pariar King.” 

— WilkSf Hist. Sketches, i. 151. 

1874. ‘‘At Melkotta, the chief seat of 
the followers of R^manya Acharya, and 
at the Brahman temple at Bailur, the 
Hdlfeyars or Pareyars have the right of 
entering the temple on three days in the 
year, siiecially set apart for them.” — M. J. 
'Walho'ttse, in Ind. Antiq. iii. 191. 

Hulwa, s. Av.lialitJd and lialdioa is 
generic for sweetmeat, and the word is 
in use from Constantinople to Calcutta. 
In Hind, the word represents a parti- 
cular class, of which the ingredients 
are mil k, sugar, almond paste, and ghee 
flayoui’ed with cardamom. ‘ ‘ The best 
at Bombay is imported from Muskat ” 
{Birdwood). 

1672. “ Ce qui estoit le plus plaisant, 

c’estoit tin homme qui pr^c^doit le corps 
des confituriers, lequel avoit une chemise 
qui luy descendoit aux talons, toute cou- 
verte d’alva, c’est h dire, de confiture.” — 
Journ. Oalkind, i. 118. 

1673. “. . . the Widow once a Moon (to) 
go to the Grave with her Acquaintance to 
repeat the doleful Dirge, after which she 
bestows Holway, a kind of Sacramental 
Wafer ; and entreats their Prayers for the 
Soul of the Departed.” — Ft'yer, 94. 

Hunmiaill, s, Arab, hammdl, a 
porter. The use of the word in India 
is confined to the west, and there now 
most commonly indicates a palankin- 
bearer. The word still suryiTes in 
parts of Sicily in the form camallii= 
It. ‘ facchino,’ a relic of the Saracenic 
occupation. In Andalusia alhamel 
now means a man who lets out a bag- 
gage horse ; and the word is also used 
in Morocco in the same way {Dozy). 

e. 1350. “Those rustics whom they call 
camalls [camallos), whose business it is to 
carry burdens, and also to carry men and 
women on their shoulders in litters, such as 
are mentioned in Canticles ; Ferctdum fedt 
sihi Salomon de lignis JLibani,'’ whereby is 
meant a portable litter such as I used to be 
carried in at Zayton, and in India .” — John 
dd MarignolU, in Cathay, &c., 366. 

1691. “His honour was carried by the 
Amaals, i.e. the Palankyn-bearers, 12 in 
number, sitting in his Palankyn.” — Valen- 
tijn, V. 266. 

1711. “Hamalage, or Cooley-hire, at 1 
eoz (see Gosbeck) for every maund Tabrees.” 
—Tariff in Lockyei', 243. 

1750-60. “ The Hamaals or porters, w^ho 
make a livelihood of carrying goods to and 
from the warehouses.” — Grose, i. 120. 

1809. “ The palankeen-bearers are here 

called hamauls (a word signifying carrier) 


.... these people come chiefly from the 
Mahratta country, and are of the coombie 
or agricultural caste.” — Maria Graham, 2. 

1813. Por Hamauls at Bussora, see Mil- 
burn, i. 126. 

1840. ‘‘Thehamals groaned under the 
weight of their precious load, the Apostle 
of the Ganges” (Dr. Duff to wit). — Smith’s 
Life of Dr. John Wdson, 1878, ^3. 282. 

1877. “ The stately iron gate enclosing the 
front garden of the Russian Embassy was 
beset by a motley crowd . . . Hamals, or street 
porters, bent double under the burden of 
heavy trunks and boxes, would come now 
and then up one or other of the two sscmi- 
circular avenues.’’ — Letter from Constant, in 
Times, May 7th. 

Hiimiiiiiig-bird, s. This name is 
popularly applied in some parts of 
India to the sun-birds (sub-fam. Nec- 
tarininae.) 

Hump, s. “Calcutta bumps” are 
tbe salted bumps of Indian oxen, ex- 
ported from that city. See under 
Bujffalo. 

Hurcarra, bircara, &c., s. Hind* 
Jiarkdra, “ a messenger, a courier; an 
emissary, a spy’* {Wilson). Tbe 
etymology, according to tbe same 
authority, is 7iar (‘ eyery ’), Mr (‘ busi- 
ness ’). 

Tbe word became yery famiUar in 
tbe Gilebrisbian spelling HurJcarii, from. 
tbe existence of a Calcutta newspaper 
bearing tbat title (“Bengal Hurkaru,” 
generally enunciated by non-Indians 
as Hurhtroo), for tbe first 60 years of 
this century, or thereabouts. 

1748. “The city of Dacca is in the 
utmost confusion on account of .... 
advices of a large force of Mahrattas 
coming by way of the Sunderbunds, and 
that they were advanced as far as Sundra 
Col, when first descried by their Hur- 
currahs.” — In Lo7ig, 4. 

1757. “I beg you to send me a good 
alcara who understands the Portuguese 
language.” — Letter in h es, 159. 

,, “ Hircars or Spies.” — Ih. 161. 

1761. “The head Harear returned, and 
told me this as w^ell as several other secrets 
very useful to me, which I got from him by 
dint of money and some rum.” — Letter of 
Capt. Martin White, in Long, 260. 

1780. “ One day upon the march a Hir- 

carrah came up and delivered him a letter 
from Colonel Baillie." — Letter of T. Munro, 
in Life, i. 26. 

1803. “The hircarras reported the 
enemy to be at Bokerdun.” — Letter of A. 
Wellesley in id. 34S, 

c, 1810. “We were met on the entrance 
of Tippoo’s dominions by four bircarrahs, 
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or soldiers, whom the Sultan sent as a 
^uard to conduct us safely .” — Miss Edge- 
•worthy Lame J crvas. 

Miss Edgeworth has oddly misused the 
word here. 

1813. “The contrivances of the native 
halcarrahs and spies to conceal a letter are 
extremely clever, and the measures they 
frequently adopt to elude the vigilance of 
an enemy are equally extraordinary.” — 
Forhes, Or, Mem., iv. 129. 

Hurtaul, S. Hind, from Sansh. 
licirtcil or haritdl, yellow arsenic, or- 
piment. 

c. 1347. Ihn Batuta seems oddly to con- 
found it with camphor; “The best (cam- 
I>hor) called in the country itself aMiardala, 
is that which attains the highest degree of 
cold.” — ^iv. 241. 

c. 1759. “ . . . Hartal and Catch, Earth- 

Oil and Wood- Oil . . .” — List of Burmese 
Products, in DalryTrvple's Or. Leper., i. 109. 

Huzara, n.p. This name has two 
quite distinct uses. 

(a.) Pers. Hazara. Itisused asagene- 
ric name for a number of tribes occupy- 
ing some of the wildest parts of Afghan- 
istan, chiefly N.W. and S. W. of Kabul. 
These tribes are in no respect Afghan, 
but are in fact most or all of them 
Mongol in features, and some of them 
also in language. 

The term at one time appears to 
have been used more generally for a 
variety of the wilder clans in the 
higher hill countries of Afghanistan 
and the Oxus basin, much as in Scot- 
land a century and a half ago they 
spoke of “the clans.” It appears to 
be merely from the Persian Aaz5r= 
1000. The regiments, so to speak, of 
the Mongol hosts of Ohinghiz and 
his immediate successors, were called 
hazaras, and if we accept the belief 
that the Hazaras of Afghanistan were 
predatory bands of those hosts who 
settled in that region (in favour of 
which there is a good deal to be said), 
this name is intelligible. If so, its 
application to the non-Mongol bin 
people of Wakhan, <S:c., must have 
been a later transfer. 

c. 1480. “The Hazara, Takdari,^ and 
all the other tribes having seen this, quietly 
submitted to his authority.” — Tarkhdn- 
Huma, in Elliot, i. 303. 

c. 1505. Ivabxil “on the west has the 
mountain districts, in which are situated 
IvarnOd and Ghtlr. This mountainous 
tract is at present occupied and inhabited 

Probably mid Nalmlan . and see l/foro Polo, 
Bk. L eh. is, note on Kajiuhn it,. 


by the Hazara and Nukderi tribes. 

p. 136. ’ 

1508. “ Mirza Ababeker, the ruler and 

tyrant of K^shghar, had seized all the 
Upper Hazaras of Badakhsh^n.”’*^ — Ers~ 
kinds Baber and Humdyun, i. 287. 

(b.) A mountain district in the ex- 
treme H.W. of the Punjab, of which 
Ahbottabad, called after its founder 
General James Abbott, is the British 
head-quarter. The name of this 
region apparently has nothing to do 
with Hazaras in the tribal sense, but 
is probably a survival of the ancient 
name of a territory in this quarter, 
called in Sanskrit Ahhisdra, and figui'- 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian, and Curbius 
as the kingdom of Ehng Abisares. 

Huzoor, s. Arab. Imzur, ' the 
presence ’ ; used by natives as a 
respectful way of speaking of or to 
exalted personages, to or of their 
master, or occasionally of any Euro- 
pean gentleman in i^resence of another 
European. 

Hyson. See under Tea. 


I. 

Imaum, s. Ax. Imam, ‘an exemplar, 
a leader,’ (from a root signifying ‘ to aim 
at, to follow after ’), a title temmically 
applied to the Caliplx(ir/iaZ'Z/a)or Vice- 
gerent,’ or Successor, who is the head 
of Islam. The title “ is also given — ^in 
its religious import only — to the heads 
of the four orthodox sects . . . and 
in a more restricted sense still, to the 
ordinary functionary of a mosque who 
leads in the daily prayers of the con- 
gregation ’ ’ {Dr. Badger, Oman , App. A. ) 

The title has been perhaps most 
familiar to Anglo-Indians as that of 
the Princes of ’Oman, or “ Imaims of 
Muscat ” as they were commonly 
termed. This title they derived from 
being the heads of a sect {IbddMya) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Imamate, and rej ecting the Caliphate 
of ALL or his successors. It has not 
been assumed by the Princes them- 
selves since Sa’id bin Ahmad who died 
in the early jDart of this century, but 
was always applied by the English to 

Hazdrajdt hdjddest. The upper districts iu 
Badakhshan were called Hazdras.'’ Erskine’s Note. 
He is using the Tarilch Lashidl. But is not the word 
Hazaras here, ‘the elans,’ used elliptically for the 
1 highland districts occuined by them ? 
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Saiyid Sa’id, wlio reigned for 52 years, 
djdng in 1856. Since then, and since 
the separation of the dominions of the 
dynasty in Oman and in Africa, the 
title Tirifl-m has no longer been used. 

It is a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the J*. B. Geog. 
Soc., Yol. xxiii. by the late Col. Sykes, 
the Sultan is called always the Imaun. 

1G73. “ At Night we saw Muschat, whose 
vast and horrid Mountains no Shade but 
Heaven does hide . . . The Prince of this 
country is called Imaum, who is guardian 
at 3IalLomefs Tomb, and on whom is de- 
volved the right of CalipJiship according to 
the Ottoman belief.” — Fryer, 220. 

Imaumbarra, s. This is apparently 
a hybrid word ImCim-hdra, in which 
the last part is the Hindi hCira, ‘ an 
enclosure,’ etc. It is applied to a 
building maintained by Shi’ a com- 
munities in India for the express pur- 
pose of celebrating the Muharram cere- 
monies (see Hobson- Jobson). The 
sepulchre of the Pounder and his family 
is often combined with this object. 

The Imambara of the Nawab Asaf- 
ud-daula at Lucknow is, dr was 
fill the siege of 1858, jirobably the 
most magnificent modern Oriental 
structure in India. It united with 
the objects already mentioned a 
mosque, a college, and apartments 
for the members of the religious estab- 
lishment. The great hall is “ conceiYed 
on so grand a scale,” says Pergusson, 

“ as to entitle it to rank Ysdth the build- 
ings of an earlier age.” The central 
part of it forms a vaulted apartment 
of 162 feet long by 53§ wide. 

Impale, V. It is startling to find 
an injunction to impale criminals 
given by an English governor (Yan- 
sittart, apparently) little more than a 1 
century ago : 

1764. “ I request that you will give 

orders to the Naib of Dacca to send some 
of the Factory Sepoys along with some of 
his own people, to apprehend the said mur- 
derers and to impale them, which will be 
very serviceable to traders.” — The Governor 
of Fort William to the Nawab ; in Long, 
389. 

Inaum, Enaum, s. Arab. in^Ctm, 
a gift ’ (from a superior), a favour, 
but especially in India a gift of rent- 
free land : also land so held. In’am- 
dax, the holder of such lands. A full 
detail of the different kinds of m’dm, 
especially among the Mahrattas, will 
be found in Wilson, s.v. 


The word is also used in Western 
India for baksheesh, (q. V,). 

This use is said to have given rise to 
a little mistake on the part of an Eng- 
lish political traveller some 20 or 30 
years ago, when there had been some 
agitation regarding the in’ am lands 
and the alleged harshness of the 
Government in dealing with such 
claims. The traveller reported that 
the public feeling in the west of India 
was so strong on this subject, that his 
very palankin-bearers at the end of 
their stage invariably joined their 
hands in supplication, shouting, “ In’- 
am! In’ am! Sahib!” 

India, Indies, n.p. A book might 
be mitten on this name. We can 
only notice a few points in connexion 
with it. 

It is not easy, if it be possible, to 
find a ti’uly native {i.e., Hindu) name 
for the whole country which w^e call 
India; but the conception certainly 
existed from an early date. Bharata- 
varsha is used apparently in the Pu- 
ranas with something like this concep- 
tion. Jamhudwipa, a term belonging to 
the mythical cosmography, is used in 
the Buddhist books, and sometimes, by 
natives of the south, even now’. The 
accuracy of the definitions of India in 
some of the Greek and Eoman writers 
shows the existence of the same con- 
ception of the country that w’e have 
now ; a conception also ob^dous in the 
modes of speech of Hwen T’sang 
and the other Chinese pilgrims. The 
Aioka inscriptions, c. B, c. 250, had 
enumerated Indian kingdoms covering 
a considerable part of the conception, 
and in the great inscription at Tan- 
j ore, of the 11th century a.d-. , which in- 
cidentally mentions the conquest (real 
or imaginary) of a great part of India, 
by the king of Tanjore, Yira-Ohola, 
the same system is followed. In a 
copperplate of the 11th century, by 
the Ohalukya d^masty of Kalyana, we 
find the expression ‘ ‘ from the Hima- 
laya to the Bridge ” (Ind. Antig. i. 81), 
i.e., the Bridge of Eama, or ‘ Adam’s 
Bridge,’ as our maps have it. And 
Mahommedan definitions as old, and 
with the name, will be found below. 
Under the Hindu kings of Yijayana- 
gara also (from 14th century) inscrip- 
tions indicate all India by like ex- 
IDressions. 

The origin of the name is without 
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doubt (Sansk.) Sindhu, ‘ tbe sea,’ and 
thence the Great Eiver on the West, 
and the country on its banks, which 
we still call Sindh,* By a change 
common in^ many parts of the world, 
and in various parts of India itself, 
this name exchanged the initial sibilant 
for an aspirate, and became (eventually) 
in Persia Hindu, and so passed to the 
Greeks and Latins, yiz. ’lySot for the 
people, ’Iv§dsr for the river, 'IvdiKrj and 
India for the country on its banks. 
Given this name for the western tract, 
and the concei^tion of the country as a 
whole to which we have alluded, the 
name in the mouths of foreigners natu- 
rally but gradually spread to the whole. 

Some have imagined that the name 
of the land of Nod (‘wandering’), to 
which Cain is said to have migrated, 
and which has the same consonants, is 
but a form of this ; which is worth noting, 
as this idea may have had to do with 
the curious statement in some medi- 
eval writers (e.g, John Marignolli) 
that certain eastern races were “the 
descendants of Caiii.” In the form 
HidJiu, India appears in the great cunei- 
form inscription on the tomb of Da- 
rius Hystaspes near Persepolis, coupled 
with Daddra {i.e,, GandhCira, or the 
Peshawur country), and no doubt still 
in some degree restricted in its appli- 
cation.^^ In the Hebrew of Esther i. 1, 
and vih.j 9, the form is Hoddu (see 
also Peritsol below). The first Greek 
writers to speak of India and the In- 
dians were Hecataeus of Miletus, 
Herodotus, and Ctesias (b.c. c. 500, c. 
440, c. 400). The last, though repeating 
more fables than Herodotus, shows a 
truer conception of what India was. 

Before going further, we ought to 
point out that India itself is a Latin 
form, and does not appear in a Greek 
T^iter, we believe, before Lucian and 
Polytenus, both writers of the middle 
of the 2nd centmy. The Greek form 
IS >7 'IpdtKY}, or else ‘ The Land of the 
Indians.’ 

The name of “India” spread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the country on the banks of 


In most of tlie important Asiatic languages 
«ie same word indicates the Sea or a River of the 
lirst class ; e.g. Smdhit as here ; in Western Tibei 
Owam/so a^d Samandmng (corr. of Skt. samuv^ra] 
the &ea, which are applied to the Indus and Sut- 
iej<see J. J£ oyog. Soc. xxiii. 34-35); Hebrew vetm, 
applied both to the sea and to the Nile ; Ar. haJtr ' 


tho Indus, to the whole peninsula 
between (and including) the vallevs of 
Indus and Ganges; hut also in a 
vaguer way to all the regions beyond. 
The compromise between the vaguer 
and the^ more precise use of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where the bounda- 
ries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole with surprising exactness, 
as ‘ India within the Ganges ; ’ whilst 
the darker regions beyond appear as 
‘ India beyond the Ganges.’ And this 
double conception of India, as ‘ India 
Proper ’ (as we may call it), and India 
in the vaguer sense, has descended to 
our own time. 

So vague became the conception in 
the ‘ dark ages ’ that the name is some- 
times fonnd to he used as synonymous 
with Asia, ‘ Europe, Africa, and 
India ’ forming the three parts of the 
world. Earlier than this, however, 
we find a tendency to discriminate 
different Indias, in a form distinct 
from Ptolemy’s Intra et extra Gangem ; 
and the terms Jwdfa Major, India Minor 
can be traced back to the 4tli centii^. 
As was natural where there was so 
little knowledge, the application of 
these terms was various and oscillating, 
but they continued to hold their 
ground for 1000 years, and in the 
later centuries of that period we 
generally find a third India also, and 
a tendency (of which the roots go 
back, as far at least as Yirgil’s thne) 
to place one of the three in Africa. 

It is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India that has given to us 
and other nations of Europe the ver- 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which hold their ground to this day ; 
the Indies, les Indes, (It.) le Indie, &c. 

We may add further, that China is 
called by Priar Odorio Upper India 
{India Superior), whilst Marignolli 
calls it India Magna and Maxima, and 
calls Malabar India Ear'oa, and India 
Inferior, 

There was yet another, and an orien- 
tal application of the term India to the 
country at the mouth of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which the people of Basra 
still call Hind ; and which Sir H. 
Eawlinson connects with the fact that 
the Talmudic writers confounded Ohil- 
lah in that region with the Havila of 
Genesis.* 

In the work of the Chinese traveller 


^ See Cathay, &c. 55, note. 
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H'wen T’fcjang again we find that by 
lib-n also and bis coreligionists a x)ln- 
rality of Indias -was recognized, i.e,, 
five, Yiz,, North, Central, East, South, 
and West. 

Here may remark how two names 
grew out of the original Sindliu, The 
aspirated and Persianised form Hind, 
as applied to the great country beyond 
the Indus, passed to the Arabs. But 
when they invaded the valley of the 
Indus and found it called Sindhu, 
they adopted that name in the form 
Sind, and thenceforward ‘Hind and 
Sind’ were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con- 
ceived as two parts of a great whole. 

Of the appKcation of hidia to an 
Ethiopian region, an application of 
which indications extend over 1500 
years, we have not space to speak 
here.* 

The vague extension of the term 
India, to which we have referred, sur- 
vives in another form besides that in 
the use of India, to each 

European nation which has possessions 
in the East, may be said, without 
maoh inaccmacy, to mean in collo- 
quial use that part of the East in which 
their own possessions lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India was, and probably 


carried still further abroad : from 
being applied, as a matter of course, 
to the natives of the islands, supposed 
of India, discovered by Columbus, it 
naturally passed to the natives of the 
adjoining continent, till it came to be 
the familiar name of all the tribes 
between (and sometimes even inclu- 
ding) the Esquimaux of the North 
and the Patagonians of the South, 

This abuse no doubt has led to our 
hesitation in applying the term to a 
native of India itself. We use the 
adjective Indian, but no modern Eng- 
lishman who has had to do with India 
ever speaks of a man of that coimtry 
as “an Indian.” Eorrest, in his 
Voyage to Mei'gui, uses the inelegant 
word Indostaners but in India itself 
a Hindustani means, as has been in- 
dicated under that word, a native^ of 
the upper Gangetic valley and adjoin- 
ing districts. 

Among the Greeks ‘ an Indian ^ 
(’Ii/doff) acquired a notable specific ap- 
plication, viz., to an elephant driver 
or mahout (q.v.). 

B.C. c. 4S6. “ Says Darius the King t 

By the grace of Orinazd these (are) the 
countries which I have acquired besides 
Pei-sia. I have established my power over 
them. They have brought tribute to me. 
That which has been said to them by me 
they have done. They have obeyed my 
law. Medea . . . Arachotia 
Sattagydia {Thatagush), Gandaria((rat?«m), 

India (HidushV’ — On the Tomb of 

Darius at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, see Itaidin^ 
son’s Herod, iv. 250. 

B.c. c. 440. “Eastward of India lies a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of 
all the inhabitants ’ of Asia, concerning 
whom anything certain is known, the 
Indians dwell nearest to the east, and the 
rising of the Sun.” — Herodotus, iii. c. 9S 
{BaioUnson), 

B.c. c. 300. “ India then {v roUyv ’ 1 v 8 ik^) 
being four-sided in plan, the side which 
looks to the Orient and that to the South, 
the Great Sea compasseth; that towards- 
the Arctic is divided by the mountain chain 
of Hemodus from Scythia, inhabited by 
that tribe of Scythians who are called 
Sakai; and on the fourth side, turned towards 
the West, the Indus marks the boundary, 
the biggest or nearly so of all rivers after 
the Nile.” — Megasthenes, in Diodorus, ii. 35. 
(From Miiller’s Fragm. Hist, Graec,, ii. 
402.) 

A.D. C. 140. “Ta oe dwo Tov Ii'Sov n-pb? ew, 

TOVTO jULOl e<rTCt> 7] TbiV ’J.vSS)v yvf, Kau 'IvSoi ovroc 

tarrcoarav .” — Arrian, Indica, ch. ii. 

c. 650. “ The name of THen-chu (India) 

has gone through various and confused 


stiU. is, the West Coast only. In tneir 
writers of tbe IGth. and 17th century a 
frequent distinction is made between 
India, tbe territory of the Portuguese 
and their immediate neighbours on 
tbe West coast, and Mogor, tbe do- 
minion of tbe Great Mo^l. To tbe 
Dutchman India means Java and its 
dependencies. To tbe Spaniard, if we 
mistake not, India is Manilla. To 
tbe Gaul are not les loides Pondicberry, 
Cbandernagore, and Reunion ? 

As regards tbe West Indies, tbis 
expression originates in tbe miscon- 
ception of tbe great Admiral himself, 
who in bis memorable enterprise was 
seeking, and thought be bad found, a 
new route to tbe “ Indias ” by sailing- 
west instead of east. His discoveries 
were to Spain the Indies, until it 
gradually became manifest that they 
were not identical with tbe ancient 
lands of tbe east, and then they be- 
came tbe West-Indies, 

Indian is a name which has been 


^ On this and on the medieval plurality of I)i- 
dUxs refei'ence may he made to two notes ou Morco 
JPolo, 2ud ed. vol. ii. pp. 419 and 425. 
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forms .... Anciently they said Shin-tu ; 
whilst some authors call it Hie7i-teou. Now 
conforming to the true pronunciation one 
should say In-tu.” — Sioen-T^sang^ in Pel. 
Boaddh., ii. 57. 

c. 944. ‘ ‘ For the nonce let us confine 

ourselves to summary notices concerning the 
kings of Sind and Hind. The language of 
Sind is different from that of Hind . . . . ” 
— Mas’udl, i. 381. 

c. 590. “ As for the land of the Hind it 

is bounded on the East by the Persian Sea 
(i.e. the Indian Ocean), on the W. and S. 
'by the countries of Islam, and on the N. by 
the Chinese Empire .... The length of 
the land of the Hind from the government 
of Mokran, the country of Mansura and 
Bodha and the rest of Sind, till thou comest 
to Kannuj and thence jpassest on to Tobbat 
(see Tibet), is about 4 months, and its 
breadth from the Indian Ocean to the coun- 
try of ICannuj about three months.” — Ista- 
kJiH, pp. 6 and 11. 

c. 1020. “ India (Al-Hind) is one of those 
plains, bounded on the south by the Sea of 
the Indians. Lofty mountains bound it on 
all the other quarters. Through this plain 
the waters descending from the mountains 
are discharged. Moreover, if thou wilt 
examine this country with thine eyes, if thou 
wilt regard the rounded and worn stones 
that are found^ in the soil, however deep 
thou mayest dig, — stones which near the 
mountains, where the rivers roll down vio- 
lently, are large; but small at a distance from 
the mountains, where the current slackens ; 
and which become mere sand where the 
currents are at rest, where the waters sink 
into the soil, and where the sea is at hand 
— then thou wilt be tempted to believe that 
this country was at a former period only a 
sea which the debris washed down by the 
torrents hath filled up . . . — Al-Biruni, 
in Eeinaud’s Extracts, Journ. As., Ser. IV. 
1844. 

„ “Hind is surrounded on the East 
by Chfn and Machin, on the west by Sind 
and KiCbul, and on the south by the Sea.” — 
Id. in BUiot, i. 45. 

1205. “ The whole country of Hind, 

froin Pershaur to the shores of the Ocean, 
and in the other direction, from Siwistdin to 
the hills of Chin .... ” — Hasan Nizami in 
Elliot, ii. 23G. 

That is, fi’om Peshawar in the north, 
to the Indian Ocean in the south ; 
from Sehwan (on the west bank of the 
Indus) to the mountains on the east 
dividing from China. 

^ c. 1500. “Hodu quae est India extra et 
intra Gangem.”— JjJiwrct Mandi (in He- 
toew), by Ahr. Pei-itsol, in Hyde, Syiitayma 
Bissertt., Oxon, 1767, i. 75. 

1553. “And had Vasco da Gama be- 
longed to a nation so glorious as the Ro- 
mans he would perchance have added to 
the style of his family, noble as that is, the 
surname *0f India,’ since we know that 
those symbols of honour that a man wins 


are more glorious than those that he inhe- 
rits, and that Scipio gloried more in the 
achievement which gave him the surname 
of ‘ AfiHcanus, ’ than in the name of Coi-ne- 
lius, which was that of his family.”— 
ros, I. iv. 12. 

1572. Defined, without being named, by 
Camoens : 

“Alem do Indo faz, e aquem do Gange 

Hu terreno muy grade, e assaz famoso, 

Que pela parte Austral o mar ahrange, 

E para o Norte o Bmodio cavemoso.” 

Lusiadas, vii. 17. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ Outside of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 
a wide-spread country, famed enough 
of yore ; 

northward the peaks of caved Em<5dus 
rise, 

and southward Ocean doth confine the 
shore.” 

1577. “ India is properly called that 

great Province of Asia, in the whiche great 
Alexander kepte his warres, and was so 
named of the ryuer Indus.” — Eden, Hist, of 
Trauayle, f. 3 v. 

The distinct Indias. 

c. 650. “ The circumference of the Five 

Indies is about 90,000 li ; on three sides it 
is hounded by a great sea ; on the north it 
is backed by snowy mountains. It is wdde 
at the north and narrow at the south ; its 
fi^re is that of a half -moon.” — Hwen 
irsang, in PU. Bouddh,, ii. 58. 

1298. “India the Greater is that which 
extends from Maabar to Kesmacoran,* and 

it contains 13 great kingdoms India. 

the Lesser extends from the Province of 
Champa to Mutfili,t and contains 8 great 
Kingdoms . . . Abash (Abyssinia) is a very 
great province, and you must know that it 
constitutes the Middle India.” — Marco 
Polo, Bk. III. ch. 34, 35. 

c. 1328. “ What shall I say? The great- 
ness of this^ India is beyond description. 
But let this much sufldce concerning 
India the Greater and the Less. Of India 
Tertia I v/ill say this, that I have not 
indeed seen its many marvels, not having 
been there ” — Friar Joi^danus, p. 41. 

Indies. 

_ c. 1601. “He does smile his face into more 
lines than are in the new map with the 
augmentation of the Indiaes.” — Twelfth 
Ntght, Act III. sc. 2. 

1653. “I was thirteen times captive and 
seventeen times sold in the Indies.” — Trans, 
of Pinto by H. Cogan, p. 1. 

1826. “ . . . Like a French lady of my 

acquaintance, w^ho had so general a notion 
of the East, that upon taking leave of her, 
she enjoined me to get acquainted with a 
friend of hers, living as she said quelque jpaH 
dans les Indes, and whom, to my astonish- 
ment, I found residing at the Cape of Good 


i.e. from Coromandel to Mekran. 

+ £.e. from Cochin-China to the Kistua Delta. 
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JBaha, Introd. Epistle, ed. 

1835, p, ix. 

India of the Portuguese. 

1598. “ At the ende of the corintrey of 

Cambaia beg:inneth India and the lands of 
Decam and Cuncam . . . from the island 
called Das Vaguas (read Yaquab) . . . which 
is the righte coast that in all the East Coun- 
tries is called India Now you 

must vnderstande that this coast of India 
heginneth at Daman, or the Island Das 
Vaguas, and stretched South and by East, 
to the Cape of Comorin, where it endeth.’’ 
— Linschoten, ch, ix.-x. 

See also quotation from the same 
under Ahada. 

c. 1567. ‘ ‘ Di qui (Ooilan) a Cao Corner! si 
fanno settanta due miglia, e qui sijinisse la 
costa dell’ India.” — Ces, Federici, in Ma- 
musio, hi. .390. 

c. 1610. ' ‘ II y a grand nombre des Portu- 
gais qui demeurent bs ports du cette coste de 

Bengale ils n’osoient retourner en 

rinde, pour quelques fautes qu’ils y ont 
commis.” — Pyrard de la Val, i. 239. 

1615. “ Sociorum literis, qui Mogoris 

Kegiam incolunt auditum est in India de 
celeberrimo Regno illo quod Saraceni Ca- 
taium vocant.” — Trigaiitius, De Christiana 
Expeditione apud Sinas, p. 544. 

1644. (Speaking of the Daman district 
above Bombay) — “ The fruits are nearly ^1 
the same as those that you get in India, 
and especially many iiihwpas and Cassaras (?), 
which are like chestnuts.” — Bocarro, MS. 

1673. ‘‘The Portu^als . . . might have ' 
subdued India by this time, had. not we 
fallen out with them, and given them the first 
Blow at Ormuz . . . they have added some 
Christians to those formerly converted by 
St. Thomas, but it is a loud Report to say ail 
India.” — Fryer, 137. 

1881. In a correspondence with Sir R. 
Morier, we observe the Portuguese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs calls their Coa Viceroy 
“ The Grovemor General of India.” 

India of the Dutch. 

1876. The Dorian “is common through- 
out all India.” — Filet, Plant- Kunding TFbor- 
denhoel, 196. 

Indies applied to America- 

1563. “And please to tell me .... 
which is better, this {Radix Chinae) or the 
piiiacdo of our Indies as we call them. . .” 
— Garcia, f. 177. 

Indian. This word in English first 
occurs, according to Dr. Guest, in the 
following passage : 

A.D. 433-440. 

“ Mid israelum ic waes 
;Mid ebreum and indeum, and mid egyptum. ” 
In Giiest^s English Rhythms, ii. 86-87. 

But it may be queried whether 
mdeum is not here an error for iudeum ; 


the converse error to that supposed to 
have been made in the printing of 
Othello’s death-si)eech — 

“ of one whose hand 

Like the base Judean threw a pearl away.’^ 

Indian used for Mahout. 

B.c. “And uxDon the beasts (the ele- 
l>hant&) there were strong towers of wood, 
which covered every one of them, and were 
girt fast unto them with devices : there 
were also upon every one two and thirty 
strong men, that fought upon them, beside 
the Indian that ruled them.” — I, Maccabees^ 
vi. 37. 

B.C. c. 150. “Of Beasts {i.e. elephants) 
taken with their Indians there were ten ; 
and of all the rest, which had thrown their 
Indians, he got possession after the battle 
by driving them together.” — Polybius, Bk. i. 
cb. 40. 

See also iii. 46, and xi. 1. 

It is very curious to see the drivers of 
Carthaginian elephants thus called Indians, 
though it may be presumed that this is onlj^ 
a Greek application of the term, not a 
Carthaginian use. 

B.c. c. 20. “Tertiodie ... ad Thabu- 
sion castellum imminens fluvio Indo ventum 
est ; cui fecerat nomen Indus ab elephanto 
dejectus.” — Livy, Bk. xxxviii. 14. 

This Indus or “Indian” River, named 
I after the Mahout thrown into it by his 
elephant, was somewhere on the borders of 
Phrygia. 

A.D. c. 210. “Along with this el^hant 
was brought up a female one called Nikaia. 
And the wife of their Indian being near 
death placed her child of 30 days old beside 
this one. And when the \voman died a 
certain marvellous attachment grew up of 

the Beast towards the child ” — 

Athenaeus, xiii. ch. 8. 

Indian, for Anglo-Indian. 

1816. . . our best Indians. In the 

idleness and obscurity of home they look 
back with fondness to the country where 
they have been useful and distinguished, 
like the ghosts of Homer’s heroes, who pre- 
fer the exertions of a labourer on the earth 
to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium.” 
— Elplunstone, in Life, i. 367. 

Indigo, s. The plant Indigofera 
tincioria, L. (N. O. Leguminosae), and 
the dark blue dye made from it. Greek 
’ivhiKov. This word appears from 
Hippocrates to have heon a];)plied in 
his time to pepper. 

c. A.D. GO. “ Of that which is called ’irStKor 
one kind is produced spontaneously, being 
as it were a scum thrown out by the Indian 
reeds ; but that used for dyeing is a purple 
efflorescence which floats on the brazen 
cauldrons, vrhich the craftsmen skim off 
and dry. That is deemed best which is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smooth to 
the touch.” — IHoscorides, v. cap. 107. 
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c. 70. “After this .... Indico 
(Indicum) is a colour most esteemed ; out of 
India it commeth ; whereupon it tooke the 
name; and it is nothing els but a slimie 
mud cleaving to the foame that gathereth 
about canes and reeds : whiles it is punned 
or ground, it looketh blacke ; but being 
dissolved it yeeldeth a woonderfull lovely 
mixture of purple and azur . . . Indico is 
valued at 20 denarii the pound. In physicke 
there is use of this Indico ; for it doth 
assuage swellings that doe stretch the skin.’* 
— PUnie, by Ph. Holland, ii. 531. 

c. 80-90. “This river {Sinthus, i.e. 
Indus) has 7 mouths . . . and it has none 
of them navigable except the middle one 
only, on which there is a coast mart called 
Barbaricon . . . The articles imported into 
this mart are . . . On the other hand there 
are exported Coitus, Bdellium • • 

I}idian Blcich iiiKavj i.e. Indigo).” — 

PertpluSj 38, 39. 

1298. (At Coilum) “They have also 
abundance of very fine indigo (ynde). This 
is made of a certain herb which is gathered 
and [after the roots have been removed] is 
13ut into great vessels upon which they pour 
water, and then leave it till the whole of 

the plant is decomposed ” — Marco 

Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 22. 

1384. “Indico from Zindi and Cambaia.*’ 
— Barrett in Hakluyt, ii. 413. 

IGIO. “In the country thereabouts is 
made some Indico.” — Sir H. Middleton in 
Purchas, i. 259. 

c. 1670. Tavernier gives a detailed ac- 
count of the manufacture as it was in his 
time. “They that sift this Indigo must 
be careful to keeiD a Linnen-cloath before 
their faces, and that their nostrils be well 
stopt. . . . Yet . . . they that have sifted 
Indigo for 9 or 10 days shall spit nothing 
but blew for a good while together. Once 
I laid an egg in the morning among the 
sifters, and when I came to break it in the 
evening it was all blew within,” — H. T., ii. 
128-9. 

We have no conception what is 
meant by the following singular (ap- 
parently sarcastic) entry in the “Indian 
Y ocabiilary ” : — 

1788. “Indergo — a drug of no estima- 
tion that grows wild in the woods.” 

1881. “ Decouvei'tes et Inventions. — 

Decidement le cabinet Gladstone est pour- 
suivi par la malechaiice. Yoici un savant 
chiiniste de Munich qui vient de trouver le 
moyen de preparer artificiellement et a trfes 
bon marche le bleu indigo. Cette decou- 
verte peut amener la mine du gouveme- 
nient des Indes anglaises, qui est ddjh 
menace de la banqueroute. L’indigo, en 
t^ffet, est le principal article de commerce 
des Indes (1) ; dans TAlleinagne, seulement, 
on en importe par an pour plus de cent 
cinquantc millions de francs.”— JShrre Com- 

^nrrrial P«per, quoted in Pioneer MaiL 
Peb. 3rd. 


Inglees, S. Hind. Inglis and Inglis. 
Wilson gives as the explanation of 
this : “ Invalid soldiers and aipalm, to 
whom allotments of land were as- 
signed as pensions ; the lands so 
granted.” But the word is now used 
as the equivalent of (sepoy’s) ;pensiou 
simply. 

]S£r. Carnegie says the word is “pro- 
bably a corruption of English, as 
pensions were unknown among native 
Governments, whose rewards inva- 
riably took the shape of land assign- 
ments.” This, however is quite un- 
satisfactory ; and Sir H. Elliott’s sug- 
gestion (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the word was a corruption of invalid 
(which the sejDoys may have con- 
founded in some way with English) is 
most probable. 

Interloper, s. One in former days 
who traded without the licence, or out- 
side of the service, of a company (such as 
the E. I. 0.) which had a charter of 
monopoly. The etymology of the word 
remams obscure. It loohs like Dutch, 
but intelligent Dutch friends have 
sought in vain for a Dutch original. 
Onderloopen, the nearest word we can 
j&nd, means ‘ to he inundated.” Tbe 
hybrid etymology given by Bailey, 
though allowed by Skeat, seems hardly 
possible. Perhaps it is an English 
corruption from ontloopen, * to evade, 
escape, run away from.* 

1627. “Interlopers in trade, T Attur 
Acad. pa. 54.” — Minsheu. 

(What is the meaning of the reference ?) 

1681. “ The Shippe Expectation, Capt. 
AUy Comand^, an Interloper, arrived in 
ye Downes from Porto Novo,” — Hedges, 
Joumall {MS.). 

1682. “ The Spirit of Commerce, which 
sees its drifts with eagle’s eyes, formed 
associations at the risque of trying the con- 
sequence at law . . . since the statutes did 
not authorize the Company to seize or stop 
the ships of these adventurers, whom they 
caUed Interlopers.” — Ormds Fragments, 

1683. “ If God gives me life to get this 
Phirmamxd into my possession, ye Honble. 
Compy. shall never more be much troubled 
with Interlopers.” — Hedges, Jan. 6. 

1719. “ . , . their business in the South 

Seas was to sweep those coasts clear of the 
French interlopers, which they ^d very 
effectually.” — Shelvockds Voyage, 29. 

,, “I wish you would* explain your- 
self ; I cannot imagine what reason I have 
to be afraid of any of the Company’s ships, 
or Dutch ships, I am no interloper.” — 
Robinson Crusoe, Pt. ii. 
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1730. “To Interlope [of inter, L. be- 
tween, and loo pen, Du. to run, q. d. to 
run in between, and intercept the Com- 
merce of others], to trade without proper 
Authority, or interfere with a Company in 
Commerce.” — JBailei/^s Encflish Diet. s. v. 

1760. “ Enterlooper. Terme de Com- 

merce de Mer, fort en usaj?e parmi les 
Oompagnies des Pays du Nord, comme 
I’Angleterre, la Hollande, Hanibourg, le 
Danemark, &c. II signifie un vaisseau d’un 
particulier qui pratique et fr^quente les 
Cotes, et les Havres ou Ports de Mer 
^loignes, pour y faire un commerce clan- 
destin, an prejudice des Oompagnies qui 
sont autoris^es elles seules k le faire dans 
ces memes lieux. . . . Ce mot se prononce 
comme s’il etoit ^crit Eintrelopre. II est 
emprunti^ de TAnglois, de etiter qui signifie 
entrer et entreprendre, et de Looper, 
Courreur.” — Savarp des Bruslons, Diet. 
Univ. de Commerce, Nouv. ed., Copenhague, 

s. V. 

I-say." The Chinese mob used to 
call the English soldiers A'says or 
Isays, from the frequency of this 
apostrophe in their mouths. (The 
Erench gamins, it is said, do the same 
at Boulogne.) At Amoy the Chinese 
used to call out after foreigners 
Akee ! Akee ! a tradition from the 
Portuguese Aqui ! ‘ Here 1 ’ In Jaya 
the Erench are called by the natives 
Orang deedoi^, '/.e. the dtteaSonc 
people. (See fortune's Tiao Visits to 
the Tea Countries, 1853, p. 52; and 
Notes and Queries in China and Japan, 
ii. 175). 

Ipecacuanha (Wild), s. The garden 
name of a plant {Asclepias curassamca, 
L.) naturalized in all tropical coxm- 
tries. It has nothing to do with the 
true ipecacuanha, but its root is a power- 
ful emetic, whence the name. The 
true ipecacuanha is cultivated in India. 

Iron- wood. ^ This name is applied 
to several trees in different parts ; e.g. 
to Mesua ferrea, L. (IST. O. Clusiaceae). 
H. Naghesar; and in the BuiTncse 
g'o^dnees to Nylia dolahriformis, 

Iskat, s. Batlines. A marine 
term from Port, escada {Roebuck) . 

Istoop, s. Oakum. A marine 
term from estopa {Roebuck). 

Istubbul, s. This usual Hin d, word 
for stable,’ may naturally be im- 
a pained to bo a corruption of the 
English word. But it is really Arab. 


i Stahl, though that no doubt came in 
old times from the Latin stabidum 
through some Byzantine Greek form. 

Itzeboo, s. A Japanese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination. Itsi~hn = 
one drachm.” Present value about 
hf. See Coeks’s Diary, i. 176, ii. 77. 


J. 

J ack, s. Short for J ack-S epoy ; in 
former days a familiar style for the 
native soldier ; kindly, rather than 
otherwise. 

1853. “ . . . he should be leading the 

Jacks.” — Oaljield, ii. 66. 

J ack, s. The tree called by botanists 
Artocarpus integrifolia, L. fil., and its 
fruit. 

The name, says Drury, is ‘‘a cor- 
ruption of the Sansk. word TcJiackka. 
which means the fruit of the tree” 
{Useful Plants, p. 55). There is, how- 
ever, no such Sanskrit word ; the 
Sanskrit names are Kantaha, Phala, 
Panasa, and Phalasa. Eheede rightly 
gives Tsjaka {clidkka) as the Malaya- 
1am name, and from this no doubt "the 
Portuguese took jaca and handed it on 
to us. ‘‘They call it,” says Garcia 
Orta, “ in Malavar jacas, in Canarese 
and Guzerati ” (f. 111). “The 

Tamil form is sakkei, the meaning of 
which, as may be deduced from the 
various uses to which the word is put 
in Tamil, is ‘the fruit abounding in 
rind and refuse.’ ” (Letter from Bp. 
Caldwell.) 

We can hardly doubt that this is the 
fruit of which Pliny writes : “Major 
alia x^omo et sua^Itate prcecellentior ; 
quo sapientiores Indorum vivunt. 
(Folium alas avium imitatur longitu- 
dine triiim cubitorum, latitudine 
duum.) Fructum e cortice onittit ad- 
mirahilem sued dulcedine : tit uno qua- 
teimos satiet. Arbori nonien palae, 
porno arienae ; x^luJ^hna est in Sydracis, 
expeditioniim Alexandri termino. Est 
et alia similis huic ; dulcior x^omo ; sed 
interaneorum valetudini infesta.” 
(Hist. Hat. xii. 12.) Thus rendered, 
not too faithfully, by Philemon Hol- 
land : “ Another tree there is in India, 
greater yet than the former ; bearing 
a fruit much fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaid ; and whereof 
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the Indian Sages and Philosophers do 
ordinarily live. The leaf resembleth 
birds’ vdngs, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The fruit 
it putteth forth at the bark, haying 
within it a wonderful! pleasant juice : 
insomuch as one of them is sufficient 
to give four men a competent and full 
refection. The tree’s name is PaZa, 
and the fruit is called Ariena, Great 
plenty of them is in the country of the 
Sydraci, the utmost limit of Alexander 
the Great his expeditions and voyages. 
And yet there is another tree much 
like to this, and beareth a fruit more 
delectable than this Ariena^ albeit the 
guts in a man’s belly it wringeth and 
breeds the bloudie flix ” (i. 361). 

Strange to say, the fruit thus de- 
scribed has been generally identified 
with the plantain : so generally that 
(we presume) the Linnsean name of 
the plantain, Musa sa^entum^ was 
founded upon the interpretation of 
this passage. Lassen, at first hesi- 
tatingly (i. 262), and then more posi- 
tively (ii. 678), adopts this interpreta- 
tion, and seeks Arima in the Sansk. 
ydratja. The shrewder Gildemeister 
does the like, for he, sans 'phrase, uses 
arienae as Latin for ‘ plantains.’ Hit- 
ter, too, accepts it, and is not staggered 
even by the u,n o qiiatern os saiiet. Hum- 
boldt, quoth he, often saw Indians 
make their meal with a very little 
manioc and three bananas of the big 
kind {Platano-arton), Still less sufficed 
the Indian Brahmins {sapientes), when 
one fruit was enough for four of them 
(v. 876, 877). Bless the venerable 
Prince of Geographers ! Would one 
Kart off el, even “ of the big kind,” 
make a dinner for four German Pro- 
fessors? Just as little would one 
plantain suffice four Indian Sages ? 

The words that we have italicised 
in the passage from Pliny are quite 
enough to show that the Jack is in- 
tended ; the fruit growing e cortice {i.e. 
X>iereing the bark of the stem, not 
pendent from twigs like other fruit), 
the sweetness, the monstrous size, are 
in combination infallible. And as 
regards its being the food of sages, 
we may observe that the jack fruit is 
at this day in Travancore one of the 
staples of life. But that Pliny, after 
his manner, has jumbled tilings, is also 
manifest. The first two clauses of his 
description {Major alia, &c. ; Folium 
alas, &c.) are found in Theophrastus, 


but apply to ttoo different trees. Hence 
we get rid of the puzzle about the bi<> 
leaves,^ which led scholars astray after 
plantains, and originated Musa sapien- 
turn. And it is clear from Theophrastus 
that the fruit which caused dysentery in 
the Macedonian army was yet another 
So Pliny has rolled three plants into 
one ! Here are the passages of Theo- 
phrastus : — 

(1) And there is another tree which is 
both itself a tree of great size, and pro- 
duces a fruit that is wonderfully big and 
sweet. This is used for food by the Indian 
Sages, who wear no clothes. (2) And there 
is yet another which has the leaf of a very 
long shape, and resembling the wings of 
birds, and this they set upon helmets ; the 
length is about two cubits. ... (3) There 
is another tree the fruit of which is long, 
and not straight but crooked, and sweet to 
the taste. But this gives rise to colic and 
dysentery (‘‘’'^AA.A.o ri ktmv o6 6 xapirof jjLaKpo^ 
KaX ovK evBvs aXXa cr/coAtb?, eaBLopLevoi Se ■yA.u/oJs. 
OBto? ev tQ KOtKCq. Srjy/xhv iroie? Kal 8va-evrepi.av.,.”'j 

wherefore Alexander published a general 
order against eating it ” {Mist. Pla 7 it. iv. 
4-6). 

It is plain that Pliny and Tkeo- 
pbrastus were using tbe same autho- 
rity, but neither copying the whole of 
what he found in it. 

^ The second tree, whose leaves were 
like birds’ wings and were used to fix 
upon helmets, is hard to identify. The 
mst was, when we combine the addi- 
tional characters quoted by Pliny but 
omitted by Theophrastus, certainly 
the J ach ; the third was, we suspect, 
the mango (q.v.)- The terms long 
and crooked would, perhaps, answer 
better to the plantain, hut hardly the 
unwholesome effect. As regards the 
uno guaternos satiet, compare Priar 
Jordanus below on the Jack: “ Suffi- 
ciet circiter pro quinque personis.” In- 
deed the wfiole of the Friar’s account 
is worth comparing with Pliny’s, 
Pliny says it took four men to eat a 
jack, Jordanus says five. But an Eng- 
lishman who had a plantation in Cen- 
tral Java told one of the present 
writers that he once cut a j ack on his 
ground which took three men — not to 
eat — but to carry ! 

As regards the names given by Pliny 
it is hard to say anything to the pur- 
pose, because we do not know to which 
of the three trees jumbled together the 
names really applied. If pala really 
applied to the jack, possibly it may 
he the Sansk. phalasa, or panasa. 
Or it may be merely ffliala, ‘ a fruit,’ 
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and tiie passage would theii be a 
comical illustration of tbe x^ersistence 
of Indian babits of mind. For a 
stranger in India, on asking tbe ques- 
tion, ‘ Wbat on eartb is tbat ? ’ as be 
well might on bis first sight of a jack- 
tree with its fruit, would at tbe xu'esent 
day almost certainly receive for answer : 

‘ Fhal hai khuddiuand I ’ — ‘ It is a fruit, 
my lord ! ’ Ariena looks like hiranya^ 

‘ golden,’ which might be an epithet of 
the jack, but we find no such specific 
application of tbe word. 

Omitting Theophrastus and Pliny, 
the oldest foreign descrixDtion of the 
jack that we find is that by Rwen 
T’sang, who met with it in Bengal : 

c. A.D. 650. “ Although the fruit of the 

2 ian‘wa-so (panasa) is gathered in great 
quantities, it is held in high esteem. These 
fruits are as big as a pumpkin ; when ripe 
they are of a reddish yellow. Split in two 
they disclose inside a quantity of little 
fruits as big as crane’s eggs; and when 
these are broken there exudes a juice of 
reddish-yellow colour and delicious flavour. 
Sometimes the fruit hangs on the branches, 
as with other trees ; but sometimes it grows 
from the roots, like the fo-ling {Radix 
Ckbiae), which is found under the gi*ound.” 
— J alien f iii. 75. 

c. 1328. “ There are some trees that bear 
a very big fruit called chaqui ; and the 
fi-uit is of such size that one is enough for 
about five persons. There is another tree 
that has a fruit like that just named, and 
it is called Bloqm, quite as big and as 
sweet, but not of the same species. These 
fruits never grow upon the twigs, for these 
are not able to bear their weight, but only 
from the main branches, and even from the 
trunk of the tree itself, down to the very 
roots.” — Friar Jordanus, 13-14. 

A unique MS. of the travels of 
Priar Odoric, in the Palatine Library 
at Florence, contains the following 
curious passage : 

c. 1330. “ And there be also trees which 

produce fruits so big that tw’o will be a load 
for a strong man. And when they are 
eaten you must oil your hands and your 
mouth ; they are of a fragrant odour and 
very savoury ; the fruit is called ckabassU^ 

The name is probably corrupt (perhaps 
ehacassi^). But the passage about oiling 
the hands and lips is aptly elucidated by 
the description in Baber’s 31cmoirs (see 
below), a descrijjtion matchless in its w’ay, 
and which falls off sadly in the new trans- 
lation by M. Pavet de Courteille, which 
quite omits the “haggises.” 

c. 1335. “ The Shaki and Bar Id. ^ This 

name is given to certain trees which live to 
a gi*eat age. Their leaves are hke those of 
the W'alnut, and the fruit grows direct out 
of the stem of the tree. The fruits borne 


nearest to the ground are the haidd ; they 
are sweeter and better-flavoured than the 
Shaki ...” etc- (much to same effect as 
before). — ICk Batata, iii. 127 ; see also iv, 
228. 

c. 1350. “ There is again another won- 

deiful tree called Chake-jBa?'w/*,-e, as big as 
an oak. Its friiit is produced from the 
trunk, and not from the branches, and is 
something marvellous to see, being as big 
as a great lamb, or a child of three years 
old. It has a hard rind like that of our 
pine-cones, so that you have to cut it open 
with a hatchet ; inside it has a pulp of sur- 
passing flavour, with the sweetness of 
honey, and of the best Italian melon ; and 
this also contains some 500 chestnuts of 
like flavour, which are capital eating when 
roasted .” — John da' Marignolli, in Cathay, 
&c., 363. 

c. 1440. “There is a tree commonly 
found, the trunk of which bears a fruit 
lesembhng a pine-cone, but so big that a 
man can hardly lift it ; the rind is green 
and hard, but still yields to the pressure of 
the finger. Inside there are some 250 or 
300 pippins, as big as figs, very sweet in 
taste, and contained in separate mem- 
branes. These have each a kernel within, 
of a windy quality, of the consistence and 
taste of chestnuts, and which are roasted 
like chestnuts. And when cast among 
embers (to roast), unless you make a cut in 
them they will explode and jump out. The 
outer rind of the fruit is given to cattle. 
Sometimes the fruit is also found growing 
from the roots of the tree underground, 
and these fruits excel the others in flavour, 
wherefore they are sent as presents to 
kings and petty i^rinces. These (moreover) 
have no kernels inside them. The tree 
itself resembles a large fig-tree, and the 
leaves are cut into fingers like the hand. 
The wood resembles box, and so it is 
esteemed for many uses. The name of the 
tree is Cachi” (i.e. Cachi or Tzacchi). — 
Nirolo dd Conti. 

The description of the leaves — '^foliis da 
moduin palnii intei'cisis ^' — is the only slip m 
this admirable description. Conti must, in 
memory, have confounded the Jack with 
its congener the bread-fruit {Artocarpiis in- 
cisa or incisifoUa). We have translated 
from Poggio’s Latin, as the version by Mr. 
Winter Jones in India in the XVth Century 
is far from accurate. 

1530. “ Another is the kadhil. This has 

a very bad look and flavour (odour ?). It 
looks like a sheep’s stomach stuffed^ and 
made into a haggis. It has a sweet sickly 
taste. Within it are stones like a filbert. . . 
The fruit is very adliesive, and on account 
of this adhesive quality many rub their 
mouths with oil before eating them. They 
grow not only from the branches and trunk 
of the tree, but from its roots. You would 
say that the tree was all hung round wdch 
haggises ! ” — Leyden and Fi^skine's Bahtr, 
325. 

Here hadJiil represents the Hind, 
name kathal. The practice of oiling 
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tlie lips on account of tlie “ adhesive 
quality” (or as modern mortals would 
call it, ‘ sticTdness ’) of tlie jack, is 
still usual among natives, and is the 
theme of a proverb on premature pre- 
cautions : 

GdchVi men KathaJ, Tionth men tel^ I “ You 
have oiled your lips whilst the jack still 
hangs on the tree ! ” 

We may observe that the call of the 
Indian cuckoo is in some of the Gangetic 
districts rendered by the natives as Ka- 
thal-palclcd / Kathal-paUcd J ” i.e. “ J ack’s 
ripe,” the bird appearing at that season. 

c. 1590. “In Sircar Hajy poor there are 
plenty of the fruits called Kathul and 
Budhul ; * some of the first are so large as 
to be too heavy for one man to carry.” — 
OladiGiiv's Ayeen, ii. 25. 

1563. “jR. What fruit is that which is 
as big as the largest (coco) nuts ? 

O. You just now ate the chestnuts from 
inside of it, and you said that roasted they 
were like real chestnuts. Now you shall 
eat the envelopes of these . . . 

JR. They taste like a melon ; but not so 
good as the better melons, 

“ O. True. And owing to their viscous 
nature they are ill to digest ; or say rather 
they are not digested at all, and often issue 
from the body quite unchanged. I don’t 
much use them. They are called in Mala- 
var jacas ; in Canarin and Guzerati pands. 
. - The tree is a great and tall one ; and the 
fruits grow from the wood of the stem, right 
up it, and not on the branches hke other 
fruits.” — Garcia, f. 111. 

1673. “Without the town (Madras) 
grows their Rice . . . Jawks, a Coat of 
Armour over it, like an Hedg-hog’s, guards 
its weighty Fruit.” — Fryer, 40. 

T810. “The jack- wood .... at first 
yellow, becomes on exposure to the air of 
the colour of mahogany, and is of as fine a 
grain.” — Maria Graham, 101. 

1878. “The monstrous jack that in its 
eccentric bulk contains a whole magazine 
of tastes and smells.” — Ph. Robinson, In 
My Indian Garden, 49-50. 

It will be observed that the older 
authorities mention two varieties of the 
fruit by the names of shaJcl and harJei 
or modifications of these, different 
kinds according to Jordanus, only 
from different parts of the tree accord- 
ing to Ibn Batuta. P. Yincenzo Maria 
(1672) also distinguishes two kinds, 
one of which he calls Giacha Barca, 
the other Giacha papa or'girasole. And 
Rheede, the greatauthority on Malabar 
plants, says (iii. 19): 

“Of this tree, however, they reckon 
more than 30 varieties, distinguished by the 


* This is in Blochmann’s etl. of the Persian 
barJial, which is a Hmd,. name for the Artocarpus 
JLoi:ooc?»«, of Eoxb. 


quality of their fruit, but all may be re- 
duced to two kinds ; the fruit of one kind 
distinguished by plunjp and succulent puh> 
of delicious honey flavour, being the varaka- 
that of the other, filled with softer and 
more flabby pulp of inferior flavour, beino- 
the Tsjakapa.'^ 

More modern writers seem to have 
less perception in such matters than 
the old travellers, who entered more 
fully and sympathetically into native 
tastes. Drury says, however, “ There 
are several varieties, hut what is called 
the Honey- jack is by far the sweetest 
and best.” 

“ He that desireth to see more hereof 
let him reade Ludovicus Romanus, in 
his fifth Booke and fifteene Chapter of 
his Havigaciouns, and Christopherus a 
Costa in his cap.'of laca, and Gracia 
ab Horto, in the Second Booke and 
fourth Chapter,” saith the learned 
Paludanus . . . And if there be any- 
body so unreasonable, so say we too, — 
by all means let him do so ! * 

Jackal, s. ^ The Canis aureus, L., 
seldom seen in the daytime, unless it 
be fighting with the vultures for car- 
rion, but in shrieking multitudes, or 
rather what seem multitudes from the* 
noise they make, entering the pre- 
cincts of villages, towns, of Calcutta 
itself, after dark, and startling thenew 
comer with their hideous yells. Our 
word is not apparently Anglo-Indian, 
being taken from the Turkish chaML 
But the Pers. sliaglidl is close, and 
Sansk. srigala, ‘ the howler,’ is pro- 
bably the first form. The common 
EQnd. word is (77c?ar. The jackal takes 
the place of the fox as the object of 
hunting “meets ” in India ; the indi- 
genous fox being too small for sport. 

1554. “ Non procul inde audio, magnum 
clamorem et velut hominum irridentium 
insultautiumque voces. Interrogo quid 
sit ; . . . narrant mihi ululatum esse besti- 
arum, quas Turcae Ciacales vocant. . — 

Busheq. Epist. i. p, 78, 

1615. “ The inhabitants do nightly house 
their goates and sheepe for feare of laccals 
(in my opinion no other than Foxes), where- 
of an infinite number do lurke in the ob- 
scure vaults.” — Sandy s. Relation, the., 205. 

1616. “ . . . those jackalls seem to be 
wild Boggs, -svho in great companies run 


A part of this article is derived from the notes 
to J ordanus by one of the present writers. We may 
add, in aid of such further investigation, that 
Paludanus is the Latinized name of v.d. Broecke, 
the commentator on Linschoten. “Lodovicus 
Romanus" is our old friend Varthema, and 
“ Gracia ab Ilorto ” is Garcia De Orta. 
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hideous noyse.” — I'erj'y, ed. 1665, p. 371. 

1653. “ Le schekal est vn espfece de chien 
sauvage, lequel demeure tout le jour en 
terre, et sort la nuit criant trois ou quatre 
fois a certaines heures .” — De la BouUaye-le- 
Ooia, ed. 1657, p. 254. 

1672. “There is yet another kind of 
beast which they call Jackhalz ; they are 
horribly greedy of man’s flesh, so the in- 
habitants beset the gi*aves of their dead 
with heavy stones .” — Baldaens (Germ, ed.), 
422, 

1673. “ An Hellish concert of Jackals (a 
kind of Pox).”— 53. 

1681. ‘ ‘ For here are many J ackalls, which 
catch their Henes, some Tigres that destroy 
their Cattle ; but the greatest of all is the 
King; whose endeavour is to keep them 
poor and in want.” — Ktiox, Ceylon, 87. On 
p. 20 he writes Jacols. 

1711. “ Jackcalls are remarkable for 

Howling in the Night ; one alone making 
as much noise as three or four Cur Dogs, 
and in different Notes, as if there were 
half a Dozen of them got together.” — 
Locky&i', 382. 

1810. Colebrooke {Essays, ii. 109) spells 
ahakal. But Jackal was already English. 

c. 1816. 

“ The jackal’s troop, in gather’d cry, 
Bayed from afar, complainingly,” 
Siege of Corinth, xxxiii. 

1880. “The mention of Jackal-hunting 
in one of the letters (of Lord Minto) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still living, of 
the days when the Calcutta hounds used to 
throw off at gun-fire.” — Sat, Bev. Feb. 14. 

Jack-snipe of English sportsmen 
is Gallinago gallmula, Linn., smaller 
than the common snipe, G. scolopa- 
einus, Bonap. 

Jackass Copal. This is a trade 
name, and is a capital specimen of 
Hobson- Jobson, It is, accordmg to Capt. 
Burton, a corruption of chdkazi. 

There' are three qualities of copal 
in the Zanzibar market. 1, Sandarusl 
vn!ti, or ‘ Tree Copal,’ gathered direct 
from the tree which exudes it ( TracJiy- 
lobium Hossainbicoise). 2. Chakdzi or 
chahazzi, dug from the soil, but seem- 
ing of recent origin, and priced on a 
par mth No. 1. 3. The genuine San- 

darusi, or true Copal (the Anime of 
the ^ English market), which is also 
fossil, but of ancient production, and 
bears more than twice the price of 
1 & 2 (see Sir J, Kirh in J, Linn. Soc. 
(Botany) for 1871). Of the meaning 
of chakdzi we have no authentic infor- 
mation. But considering that a pitch 


I made of copal and oil is used in Hutch, 
and that the cheaper copal woxild 
naturally be used for such a purpose, 
we may suggest as probable that the 
word is a corr. of jahazi, and — * s7iip- 
copal.’ 

Jacquete, Town and Cape, n.p. 
The name, properly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a place at the extreme 
west horn of the Kathiawar Peninsula, 
where stands the temple of Bwarka 
(q.v.). Also applied by the Portu- 
guese to the Gulf of Cutch. See quo- 
tation from Camoens under Biul- 
Sind. The last important map that 
gives this name, so far as we are 
aware, is Aaron Arrowsmith’s great 
Map of India, 1816, in which Dwarka 
appears under the name of Juggut. 

1525. (Melequyaz) “ holds the revenue of 
Crystna, which is in a town called Zaguete 
where there is a place of Pilgrimage of gen- 

toos which is called Crysna ” — Lem- 

hranga das Cousccs da India, 35. 

1553. “From the Dial estuary to the 
Point of J aquete 38 leagues ; and from the 
same Jaqiiete, which is the site of one of 
the principal temples of that heathenism, 
with a noble town, to our city Diu of the 
Kingdom of Guzarat, 58 leagues.” — Bai^os, 
I. ix. 1. 

1555. ‘ ‘ "Whilst the tide was at its greatest 
height we arrived at the gulf of Chakad, 
where we descried signs of fine weather, 
such as sea-horses, great snakes, turtles, 
and sea- weeds .” — Sidi Ali, p. 77. 

1726. In Valentyn’s map we find Ja- 
quete marked as a town (at the west point 
of Kathiawar) and Enceada da Jaquete for 
the Gulf of dutch. 

1727. “ The next sea-port town to Baet, 
is Jigat. It stands on a Point of low 
Land, called Cape Jigat. The City makes 
a good Figure from the Sea, showing 4 or 5 
high Steeples.” — A. Ham. i. 135. 

1813. “ Jigat Point . . . on it is a 

pagoda; the place where it stands was 
formerly called Jigat More, but now by 
the Hindoos Dorecur {i. c. Dwarka, q. v.). 
At a distance the pagoda has very much 
the appearance of a ship under sail .... 
Great numbers of pilgrims from the interior 
visit Jigat i)agoda , . — Milhurn, i. 150. 

1841. “ Jigat Point called also Dwarka, 

from the large temple of Dwarka standing 
near the coast.” — 5th edition of HorsburglCs. 
Directoi'y, i. 480. 

Jade, s. ^ The well-knowu mineral ,„ 
so muck prized in China, and so won- 
derfully wi'ougbt in that and other 
Asiatic countries; the yashm of the 
Persians ; nephrite of minei'alogists. 

The derivation of the word has been 
the subject of a good deal of contro- 
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yersy. We y^ere at one time inclined 
to connect it witli the yada-tdsh^ the 
yada stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjuring for rain. 
The stone so used was however, ac- 
cording to P. Hyakinth, quoted in a 
note with which we were favoured by 
the lamented Prof. Anton Schiefner, a 
bezoar (q-v.)- 

Major Paverty, in his translation of 
the Tahakdt-i-ifdsmi in a passage 
referring to the regions of Tukharistan 
and Bamian, has the foUov^g : 

“ That tract of country has also been 
famed and celebrated, to the utter- 
most parts of the countries of the 
world, for its mines of ^ gold, silver, 
rubies, and crystal, bejadah [jade], 
and other [precious] things ” (p. 421). 
On hejadah his note rims : The name 
of a gem, by some said to be a species 
of ruby, and by others a species of 
sapphire ; but jade is no doubt 
meant.” This interpretation seems 
however chiefly, if not altogether, 
suggested by the name ; whilst the epi- 
thets compounded of hejdday as given 
in dictionaries, suggest a red mineral, 
which jade rarely is. And Prof. 
Mas Muller, in an interesting letter 
to the Times, dated Jan. 10th, 1880, 
states that the. name jade was not 
known in Europe till after the dis- 
covery of America, and that the jade 
brought from America was called by 
the Spaniards piedra de ij ada, because 
it was supposed to cure pain in the 
groin ^Sp. ijada) ; for like reasons to 
which it was also called layis nepJiri- 
ticus, whence nephrite (see Bailey, 
below). Skeat, s.v. says : “ It is of 
unknown origin ; but probably Ori- 
ental. Prof. Cowell finds yedd a ' 
material out of which ornaments are 
made, in the Eivydvaddna; but it 
does not seem to be Sanskrit.” Prof. 
Muller’s etymology seems incontro- 
vertible ; but the present work has 
afiorded various examples of curious 
et;vTnological coincidences of this 
kind. 

1730. “Jade, a greenish Stone, border- 
ing on the colour of Olive, esteemed for its 
Hardness and Virtues by the Turlcs and 
BcUs, who adorn their fine Sabres with it ; 
and^ said to be a preservative against the ne- 
phritick Colick.'' — Bailey's Eng, JDict, s, v. 

Jadoo, s. Hind, from Pers. 
conjuring, magic, hocus-pocus. 

J adoognr, s. Properly Hind . jadu- 


ghar, ‘ conjuring-house.’ The term 
commonly applied by natives to a 
Freemason’s Lodge, when there is one 
at an English station. On the Bom- 
bay side it is also called Shaitan 
hhana (see Burton’s Sind Revisited), a 
name consonant to the ideas of ah 
Italian priest who intimated to one of 
the present writers that he had heard 
the raising of the devil was practised 
at Masonic meetings, and asked his 
friend’s opinion as to the fact. In S, 
India the Lodge is called Talai-v^tta- 
Kovil, ‘ Out-head Temple,’ because part 
of the rite of initiation is supposed to 
consist in the candidate’s head being 
cut off and put on again. 

Jafna, Jafnapatam, n.p. The very 
ancient Tamil settlement, and capital of 
the Tamil kings on the singular penin- 
sula which forms the northernmost part 
of Ceylon. The real name is, according 
to Emerson Tennent, Yalpannan, and 
it is on the whole probable that this 
name is identical with the Galiha 
(Prom.) of Ptolemy. 

1553. “ . . . the Kingdom Triqifiinamale, 
which at the upper end of its coast ad- 
joins another called JafanapatauL which 
stands at the northern point of the island.” 
— Barros, III. ii. cap. 1. 

c. 1566. In Cesare de’ Federici it is writ- 
ten Gianifanpatan.— iii. 390r. 

Jaggery, s. Coarse brown (or 
almost black) sugar, made from the 
sap of various palms. The wild date 
tree (^Phoenix sylvestris, Eoxb.), Hin d. 
lihajur, is that which chiefly supplies 
palm-sugar in Guzerat and Coroman- 
del, and almost alone in Bengal. But 
the palmyra, the caryota, and the 
coco-palm all give it ; the first as the 
staple of Tinnevelly and northern 
Ceylon; the second chiefiy in southern 
Ceylon, where it is known to Euro- 
peans as the Jaggery Palm (Jcitfd of 
natives) ; the third is much drawm for 
toddy (q-v.) in the coast districts of 
Western India, and this is occasionally 
boiled for sugar. Jaggery is usually 
made in the form of small round cakes. 
Great quantities are produced in Tin- 
nevelly, where the cakes used to pass 
as a kind of currency (as cakes of salt 
used to pass in parts of Africa, and in 
Western China), and do even yet to 
some small extent. 

The word jaggery is only another 
form of sugar (q.v.), being like it a 
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corruption of tlie Sansk. barkard, Kon- 
kani, sakkard, 

1516. “ Sugar of palms, which they call 

xagara.” — Barhosa^ 59. 

1553- Exports from the Maldives “also 
of fish-oil, coco-mits, and jagara, which is 
made from these after the manner of sugar.” 
— Ba7T0S, Dec. III. liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1561. “Jagre, which is sugar of palm- 
trees.” — Correa, Lendas, i. 2, 592. 

1563. “ And after they have drawn this 

})ot of cura, if the tree gives much they 
draw another, of which they make sugar, 
prepared either by sun or fire, and this they 
call jagra.” — Gaixia, f. 67. 

c. 1567. “ There come every yeere from 

Cochin and from Cananor tenne or fifteene 
great Shippes (to Chaul) laden with great 
nuts . . . and with sugar made of the selfe 
same nuts called Giagra.” — Caesar Frederike 
in HaM. ii. 344. 

1598. “ Of the aforesaid sura they like- 

wise make sugar, which is called lagra; 
they seeth the water, and set it in the sun, 
whereof it becometh sugar, but it is little 
esteemed, because it is of a browne colour.” 
— Linschoten, 102. 

1616. “Some small quantity of wine, 
but not common, is made among them ; 
they call it Badk, distilled from Sugar, and 
a spicy rinde of a tree called Jagra. . . .” 
— Tci'ry, ed. 1665, p. 365. 

1727. “The Produce of the Samorin’s 
Country is . . . Cocoa-Nut,, and that tree 
producith Jaggery, a kind of sugar, and 
Copei'a, or the kernels of the Nut dried.” — 
A. JSam. i. 306. 

c. 1750-60. “ Arrack, a coarse sort of 

sugar called Jagree, and vinegar are also 
extracted from it” (coco-palm). — Gh'ose, i. 
47. 

1807. “The Tari or fermented juice, 
and the Jagory or inspissated juice of the 
Pahnira tree . . . are in this country more 
esteemed than those of the wild date, which 
is contrary to the opinion of the Bengalese.” 
— F. Buchanan, Mysore, i. 5. 

1860. “ In this state it is sold as jaggery 

in the bazaars, at about three farthings per 
pound.” — TennenVs Ceylon, ii. 524. 

Jagkeer, JagMre, s. Pers. jdglr 
(lit. ‘place-holding’)- An assign- 
ment of land and of its rent as 
iinnidty. 

c. 1666. “ . . . Not to speak of what they 
finger out of the Pay of every Horseman, 
and of the number of the Horses ; which 
certainly amounts to very considerable 
Pensions, especially if they can obtain good 
Jah-ghirs, that is, good Lands for their 
Pensions.” — Be^'nicr, E. T., 66. 

1673. “It (Surat) has for its Mainten- 
ance the Income of six Villages ; over 
which the Governor sometimes presides, 
sometimes not, being in the Jaggea, or 
diocese of another.” — Fryer, 120. 


“ Jageah, an Annuity.” — Id* Index, vi. 

1768. “Isay, Madam, I know nothing of 
books ; and yet I believe upon a land- 
carriage fishery, a stam^D-act, or a jaghire, 

I can talk my two hours without feeling 
the want of them.” — Mr. Lofty, in The 
Good-Natw'ed Man, Act II. 

1778. “ Should it be more agreeable to 

the parties, Sir Matthew will settle upon 
Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, 
a jagghire. 

“ Sir John, A Jagghire ? 

“ Thomas, The term is Indian, and 
means an annual Income.” —Pooie, The 
Nabob, i. 1. 

We believe the traditional stage pro- 
nunciation in these passages is Jag ]^re 
(assonant^ in both syllables to Quay Mire ) ; 
and this is also the iironunciation given in 
some dictionaries. 

1778. “. . . Jaghires, which w’ere always 
rents arising from lands.” — Orme, ed. 1803, 
ii. 52. 

1809. “ He was nominally in possession 

of a larger jaghire.” — Lord Valentia, i. 401. 

A territory adjoining Port St. George 
was long known as the Jaghire, or ^le 
Conipany^s Jaghire, and is often so men- 
tioned in histories of last century. This 
territory, granted to the Company by the 
Nabob of Arcot in 1750 and 1763, nearly 
answers to the former Collectorate of Chen- 
galput and present Collectorate of Madras. 

Jag^keerdar, s. Pers. Hind, ydgir- 
ddr, the holder of a jagheer. 

1826. “ The Besident, many officers, 

men of rank .... jagheerdars, Brahmins, 
and Pundits, were present, assembled round 
my father.” — Fandurang Hari, 389. 

1883. “ The Sikhs administered the 
country by means of jagheerdars, and 
paid them by their jag^heers : the English 
administered it by highly paid British 
officers, at the same time that they endea- 
voured to lower the land-tax, and to intro- 
duce grand material refoims.” — Bosicorth 
Smith, L. of Loi'd Laurence, i. 378. 

Jaill) s. and adj. The non-Brah- 
minical sect so called ; believed now to 
represent the earliest heretics of Bud- 
dhism, at present chiefly to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency. There are a 
few in Mysore, Canara, and in some 
! parts of the Madras Presidency, but in 
the middle ages they appear to have 
been numerous on the coast of the Pen- 
insula generally. They are also found 
in various parts of Central and North- 
ern India and Behar. The Jains are 
generally merchants, and some have 
been men of enormous wealth (see 
Oolehrookds Essays, i. 378, seqq,). The 
name is Sansk. jaina, meaning a fol- 
lower of Jina. The latter word is a 
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title applied to certain saints wor- 
shipped by the sect in the place of 

t ods ; it IS also a name of the Bud- 
has. 

An older name for the followers of 
this sect appears to have been Nir^ 
(/rantha,^ properly the title of Jain 
ctscetics only (otherwise Yatis), 

Jail-khana, s. A hybrid word for 
‘ a gaol,’ commonly used in the Bengal 
Presidency. 

Jaleebote, s. JdUbdt, A marine 
corruption of jolly-boat (Eoebuck). 
See Gallivat. 

Jam, s. Jam ; a title borne by cer- 
tain chiefs in Kutch, in Kattywar, and 
on the lower Indus. The derivation is 
very obscure (see Elhot, i. 495). Por 
an example of use see Sir C. Napier, 
s.v. dawk. 

Jamboo or Jumboo, s. The Eose- 
apple, Eugenia jamhoSy L., Jamhosa vuU 
garis, Decand. ; Sansk. jambuy Hind. 
jamy jambuy jamruly «S:c. This is the 
use in Bengal, but there is great con- 
fusion in application, both colloquially 
and in books. The name jambU is 
applied in some parts of India to the 
exotic guava (q. v.), as well as to 
other species of Eugenia \ including 
the with which the rose-apple is 

often confounded in books. They are 
very different fruits, though they have 
been both classed by Linnaeus under 
the genus Eugenia (see further remarks 
under Jamoou). 

Garcia de Orta mentions the rose- 
apple under the name lambos, and 
says (1563) it had been recently 
introduced into Goa from Malacca. 
This may have been the Eugenia 
MalaccensiSy L., .which is stated in 
Porbes T^^atson’s Catalogue of no- 
menclature to bo called in Bengal 
Malaha Jamruly and in Tamil Malakd 
mar am, i,e,, ‘ Malacca tree.’ The 
Sanskiit name Jambii is, in the Malay 
language, applied with distinguishing 
adjectives, to all the species. 

1072. P. Vincenzo Maria describes the 
Giambo dTndia, with great precision, and 
also the Giambo di China,— no doubt J, 
malaccaisis, — but at too great length for 
extract, pp. 351-352. 

1673. ‘ ‘ In the South a Wood of Jamhoes, 
Mangoes, Cocoes.’’— 40. 

S. IniUcui PakrcograpTiy, p. 47, 


1727. “Their Jamho Malacca (at G-oa) 
is very beautiful and pleasant.”—^. Ham 
i. 255. 

1810. “The jumhoo, a species of rose- 
apple, with its flowers like crimson tassels 
covering every part of the stem.”— Jlfariit 
Graliamy 22. 

James and Mary, n.p. The name 
of a famous sand-bank in the Hoogly 
E. below Calcutta, which has been 
fatal to many a ship. It is mentioned 
under 1748, in the record of a survey 
of the river quoted in Long y p. 10. It is 
a common allegation that this name is 
a corruption of the Hind, words jal 
mari, with the supposed meaning of 
‘ dead water.’ But the real origin of 
the name dates, as Sir George Bird- 
wood has shown, out of Inma Office 
records, from the wreck of a vessel 
called the “ Boyal James and Mary,'* 
in September, 1694, on that sand-hank 
{Letter to the Court, from CliuttamiMee, 
Dec. 19th, 1694). 

Jamoon, s. Hind, jamun, jaman, 
jdmliy &c. The name of a poor fruit 
common in many parts of India, and 
apparently in E. j^rica, the Eugenia 
jambolana, Lamk. {Calyptranthes jam- 
bolana of "Willdenow, Syzygmm jambo- 
lanum of Decand. ) This seems to be con- 
foimded with the Eugenia jambos, or 
Eose-apple (see Jamboo, above) by the 
author of a note on Leyden’s Baber, 
which. Mr. Erskine justly corrects 
(Baber’s owu account is very accurate), 
by the translators of Bbn Batnta, and 
apparently, as regards the botanical 
name, by Capt. Burton. The latter 
gives jamli as the Indian, and zam as 
the iG.'abic name. IThe name jamlil 
appears to be applied to this fruit at 
Bombay, which of course promotes 
the confusion spoken of. In native 
practice the stones of this fruit have 
been alleged to be a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confirmed this. 

c. 13** “ The inhabitants (of Mombasa) 

gather also a fruit which they call jamiin, 
and which resembles an olive ; it has a stone 
like the olive, but has a very sweet taste.” 
— Ibn JBatuta, ii. 191. Elsewhere the trans- 
lators write tchoumoHn (iii. 128, iv. 114, 229), 
a spelling indicated in the original, but 
surely by some error. 

c. 1530. “ Another is the jaman 

It is on the whole a flne looking tree. Its 
fruit resembles the black grape, but has a 
more acid taste, and is not very good.” — 
Babei", 325. 

The note on this runs : “This, Dr. Hunter 
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says, is the Eugenia Jamholana, the rose- 
api)le {Eugenia jamlolana, but not the 
rose-apple, which is now called Eugenia 
jambu. — W.)- The j toan has no resem- 
blance to the rose-apple ; it is more like an 
oblong sloe than anything else, but grows 
on a tall tree.” 

1563. “ I will eat of those olives, , at 

least they look like such ; but they are 

very astringent {pontica^) as if binding, , 

and yet they do look like ripe Cordova 
olives. . , , 

“O. They are called jambolones, and 
^•“row wild in a wood that looks like a 
Siyrtle grove ; in its leaves the tree resembles 
the arbutus ; but like the jack, the people 
of the country don’t hold this fruit for very 
wholesome.” — Garcia^ f. Ill y, 

1859. “The Indian jamli. ... It is a 
noble tree, which adorns some^ of the coast 
villages and plantations, and it produces a 
damson-like fruit, with ^ a pleasant sub- 
acid flavour.” — Burton, in J. E, G, S., 
xxix. 36. 

Jangar, s. A raft. Fori, gangada. 
This word, chiefl.y colloquial, is tlie 
Tainil-Malayalam shangddam. It is a 
word of particular interest as being 
one of the few Drayidian words i-ue- 
served in the remains of classical 
antiquity, occurring in the FeHplus 
as our quotation shows. Bluteau 
does not call the word an Indian term. 

c. 80-90. “ The vessels belonging to these 
places {Camara, Poduce, snid Sopatma on the 
east coast) which hug the shore to Limyrice 
{Dimyrice), and others also called 2aYYyp“, 
which consist of the largest canoes of single 
timbers lashed together; and again those 
biggest of all which sail to Chryse and 
Ganges, and are called ivoAav5to«^)o)VTa.”^ — 
Pemplus, in Muller's Geog. Gr. Min., i. 

c. 1504. “He held in readiness many 
jangadas of timber.” — Gon'ea, Bendas, I., 
i. 476. 

c. 1540. “. . . . and to that purpose 
had already commanded two great Rafts 
( jagadas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to be 
placed at the entering into the Port.” — 
Pinto (orig. cap. xlvi.) in Cogan, p. 56. 

1553. “. . . the fleet . . . which might 
consist of more than 200 rowdng vessels of 
all kinds, a great part of them combined 
into jangadas in order to carry a greater 
mass of men, and among them two of these 
contrivances on which were 150 men,” — 
Banjos, II. i. 5. 

1598. “ Such as stayed in the ship, some 

tooke bords, deals, and other peeces of 
wood, and bound them together (which y« 
Portingals cal langadas) every man what 
they could catch, aU hoping to save their 


'■ The first part of this name for boats or ships 
is most probably the Tam. hollowed ; 

the last ot/cm— boat.” — Burnell, S. I. Palaeography, 


lives, but of all those there came but two 
men safe to shore.” — Zinschoten, p. 147. 

1602. “For his object w’-as to see if he 
could rescue^ them in jangadas, which he 
ordered him immediately to i)ut together of 
baulks, planks, and oars.” — Couto, Dec. IV., 
liv. iv., cap. 10. 

1756. “ . . . having set fire to a jungodo 
of Boats, these driving down to\vards the 
Fleet, compelled them to weigh.” — Capt. 
Jackson, in Ealryrnplds Or. Eep. i. 109. 

Jangomay, Zangomay, Jamaliey, 
&c., ii.p. The town and state of 
Siamese Laos, called by the Burmese 
Zimme, by the Siamese Xieng-mai or 
K'iang~mai, &c., is so called in narra- 
tives of the 17tli century. Serious 
efforts to establish trade with this 
place were made by the E. I. Company 
in the early part of the 17 th century, 
of which notice will be found in Pur- 
chas, Filgrimage, and Sainsbury, e.g. 
in vol. i. (1614), pp. 311, 325 ; (1615) 

. 425; (1617) ii., p. 90. The place 

as again become the scene of commer- 
cial and pohtical interest ; an Enghsh 
Vice- Consulate has been estabhshed; 
and a railway survey undertaken. 

1553. (Barros illustrates the position of 
the different kingdoms of India by the 
figure of a (left) hand, laid with the palm 
dowmwards) “And as regards the western 
part, foUomng always the sinew of the 
forefinger, it will'correspond with the ranges 
of mountains running from north to^ south 
along which lie the kingdom of Avil, and 
Brem4, and Jangoma.” — III. ii. 5. See 
also under Judea. 

c. 1587. ' ‘ I went from Peg u to lamayhey, 
which is in the Countrey of the Langeiannes, 
whom we call langomes ; it is five and 
twentie dayes iourney to Northeast from 
Pegu. . . . Hither to lamayhey come many 
Merchants out of China, and bring great 
store of Muske, Gold, Silver, and many 
things of China worke.” — E. Fitch, in 
Hakluyt, ii. 

c. 1606. “ “ But the people, or most part 

of them, fled to the territories of the King 
of Jangoma, where they were met by the 
Padre Friar Francisco, of the Annunciation, 
who w’as there negotiating. . . — Bocarro, 

136. 

c. 1615. “ The King (of Pegu) which now 
reigneth . . . hath in his time recovered 
from the King of Syam . . . the town and 
kingdom of Zangomay, and therein an 
Knglishman called Thomas Samuel, who not 
long before had been sent from Syainhy 
Master Lucas AntJionison, to discover the 
Trade of that country by the sale of certaine 
goods sent along with him for that puriiose.’^ 
—W. MetMd, in Purchas, v, 1006. 

• 

Japan, n.p. Mr. Giles says : “ Oui* 
word is from Feh’-pun, the Eutch. or- 
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thog-raphy of the Japanese 
"Wiiat the Putch have to do with the 
matter is hard to see. ^ 

A form closely resembling J apan, 
as we pronounce it, must haye pre- 
yailed, among foreigners at least, m 
China as early as the 13th century ; 
for Marco Polo calls it Chipaoi-ga or 
Jipan-]siM, a name representing^ the 
Chinese Zhi-pdn~K%ue (‘ Sun-or^m- 
Kingdom’), the Kingdom of the Sun- | 
rise or Extreme Orient, of which the 
word Nipon or Niplion^ used in Japan, 
is said to be a dialectic variation. 

But as there was a distinct gap m 
"Western tradition between the 14th 
century and the 16th, when Japan 
again became known, no doubt we, 
or rather the Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at Malacca, 
in the Malay forms, which Crawfurd 
gives as Japung and Ja;pang. 

1298. *‘01iipangu is an Island towards 
the east in the high seas 1,500 miles (hstant 
from the Continent ; and a very peat Island 
it is. The people are white, civilized, and 
well-favoured. They are Idolaters, and 
dependent on nobody. . . Marco Polo y 
bk. iii. ch. 2. 

1505. . and not far off they took 

jiship belonging to the King of Calichut ; out 
of which they have brought me certain 
.jewels of good value ; including Mccccc. 
pearls worth 8,000 ducats ; also three astro- 
logical instruments of silver, such as are 
not used by our astrologers, large and weU- 
wrought, which I hold in the highest estima- 
tion. They say that the King of Calichut 
had sent the said ship to an island called 
Saponin to obtain the said instruments. . 

— Letter from the K, of Portugal (Dom 
Manuel) to the K. of Gastille (Ferdinand). 
Keprint by A, Burnell^ 1881, p. 8. 

1521. ‘ ‘ In going by this course we passed 

near two very rich islands ; one is in twenty 
degrees latitude in the antarctic pole, and 
is called Cipanghu.” — Pigafetta, Magellan's 
Vogagey Hak. Soc., 67. 

Here the name appears to be taken from 
the chart or Mappe-Monde which was 
carried on the voyage. Cipanghu. appears 
by that name on the globe of Martin 
Behaim (1492), but 20 degrees north, not 
south, of the equator. 

1545. “Now as for us three Pai'tugals, 
having nothing to sell, we employed our 
time either in fishing, hunting, or seeing 
the Temples of these Gentiles, which were 
verj' sumptuous and rich, whereinto the 
Bonzes, who are their priests, received us 
very courteously, for indeed it is the custome 
of those of Jappon [do Japdo) to he exceed- 
ing kind and courteous.” — Pinto, orig. cap. 
cxxxiv. [Cogan?s E. T.*, p. 173). 

1553. “After leaving to the eastward 
the isles of the Lequios (see Loo Choo) and of 


the Japons [dos Japoes), and the great 
province of Meaco, which for its great size 
we know not whether to call it Island or 
Continent, the coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass beyond the antipodes 
of the meridian of Lisbon.” — Ban'os, I., 
ix. 1. 

1573. 

“ Esta meia escondida, que responds 
Be longe a China, donde vem buscar-se, 

He Japao, onde nasce la prata fina, 

Que illnstrada ser^ co’ a Lei divina.” 

Camdes, x. 131. 

By Burton : 

“This Bealm half -shadowed, China’s 
empery 

afar reflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is the Japan, whose virgm silver mine 
shall shine stiU sheenier with the Law- 
Divine.” 

1727. “Japon, with the neighbouring 
Islands under its Dominions, is about the 
magnitude of Great Britain.” — A. Sam., 
ii. 306. 

Jargon, Jarcoon, s. Or Zircon-; 
tbe name of a precious stone often 
mentioned by writers of tbe 16tli cen- 
•fcury, but respecting tbe identity of 
wbicb there seems to be a little ob- 
scurity. Tbe English Cyclopaedia, 
and tbe Times Beviewer of EmanueTs 
book On Precious Stones (1866) identify 
it with tbe byaointb or jacinth; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in bis trans- 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions tbe 
stone several times under tbe fonn 
giagonza eunA jagonzd), on tbe authority 
of a practical j eweller identifies it 
with corundum. This is probably an 
error. Jagonza looks like a corruption 
of jadntlms. And Hauy’s Mineralogy 
identifies jargon and hyacinth imder 
tbe common name of zircon. Dana’s 
Mineralogy states that tbe term hya- 
cinth is applied to those stones, con- 
sisting of silicate of zirconia, “-wbicb 
present bright colours’, considerable 
-transparency, and smooth sbimng 
surfaces. . . . The variety from 

Ceylon, -which is colourless, or has a 
smoky "tinge, and is therefore sold for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon^^ [Syst, of Minc/ral., 3rd ed., 
1850, 379-^380). . 

Tbe -word probably comes into Euro- 
pean languages through tbe Span, a- 
zarcon, a word of wbicb there is a 
curious history in Dozy and JEngel- 
mann. Two Spanish words and then* 
istinct Arabic originals bave been 
confcunded in tbe Span. Diet, of 
Cobarru-vias (1611) and others follow- 
ing him. Sp. zarca is ‘a woman 
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with. Hue eyes/ and tliis comes from 
Ar, zarkd, fern, of azrak, ‘ "blue.’ 
This has led the lexicographers aboye 
referred to astray, and azarcon bas 
been by them defined as a ‘ blue earth, 
made of burnt lead/ But azarcon 
really applies to ‘recZ-lead,’ or ver- 
milion, as does the Port, zarcao, 
azarcdo, and its proper sense is as 
the Diet, of the Sp. Academy says 
(after repeating the inconsistent 
explanation and etymology of Co- 
barruvias), “ an intense orange-colour, 
Lat. color aureusR This is from the 
Arab, zarkiin, which in Ibn Baithar is 
explained as synonymous with sallkun, 
and asranj, “which the Greeks call 
sandixi^^ i.e. cimiabar or vermilion (see 
Sontheimei'’ s i. 44, 530). 

And the word, as Dozy shows, occurs 
in Pliny under the form syricum (see 
quotations below), 

The eventual etymology is almost 
certainly Persian, either zuryun, ‘gold 
colour,* as Marcel Devic suggests, or 
dzargun (perhaps more jiroperly dzar^ 
(jun, from daar, ‘ fixe ’), ‘ flame-colour,* 
us Dozy thinks, 

A.D. 0. 70. “ Hoc ergo adulteratm 

Tniniii-m in officinis socioruTQ, et ubivis 
Syrico. Quonam modo Syricum fiat suo 
loco docebimus, sublini autem Syrico 
minium conpendi ratio demonstrat.** — 
Plin. A. jy., XXXIII. vii. 

,, “Inter facticios^ est et Syricum, 
quo minium sublini diximus. Pit^ autem 
Sinopide et sandy ce mixtis.” — Id, XXX V. 
vi, 

1796. “The artists of Ceylon i^repare 
lings and heads of canes, which contain a 
complete assortment ^ of all the precious 
stones found in that island. These assem- 
blages are called Jargons de Ceilariy and 
are so called because they consist of a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours.” — Fra JPaolino, Eng. ed. ISOO, 393. 

(This is a very loose translation. Era 
Paolino evidently thought Jargon was a 
figurative name applied to this mixture of 
stones, as it is applied to a mixture of 
languages). 

1813. “The colour of Jargons is grey, 
with tinges of green, blue, red, and yellow.” 
— I, Maioe, A Treatise on DiaTnonds, <hc. 
119. 

1860. “The ‘Matura Diamonds ’ which 
are largely used by the native jewellers, 
consist of zircon, found in the syenite, not 
only imcoloured, but also of pink and yellow 
tints, the former passing for rubies.” — 
Tennenfs Ceylon j i. 38. 

Jarool, s. The Lagerstroemia re- 
ginae, Eoxb., Beng./ani/. A tree very 
extensively difiused in the forests of 


Eastern and "Western India and Pegu. 
It furnishes excellent boat-timber, and 
is a splendid flowering tree. 

“ An exceeding glorious tree of 
the Concan jungles, in the month of 
May rohed as in imperial purple, wdth 
its terminal panicles of large showy^ 
purple flowers. I for the first time 
introduced it largely into Bombay 
gardens, and called it Flos'reginaeR — 
Birdwood^ MS, 

1850. “ Their forests are frequented by 

timber-cutters, who fell jarool, a magniti-- 
cent tree with red wood, which, though 
soft, is durable under water, and there- 
fore in universal use for boat ^building.”" 
— Hooker i Him, Journals, ed.“ 1855, ii, 
318. 

1855. “ Much of the way from Kangoon 

also, by the creeks, to the great river, was 
through actual dense forest, in which the 
jarool, covered with purple blossoms, made- 
a noble figure.” — Blackwood^s Mag.y May,. 
1856, 538. 

Jask, Jasques, Cape-, n.p. 

Itas Jdshak, a point on the eastern side 
of the Gulf of Oman, near the en-- 
trance to the Persian Gulf, and 6 miles 
south of a port of the same name.- 
The latter was frequented hy the 
vessels of the English Company whilst 
the Portuguese held Ormus. After 
the Portuguese were driven out of 
Ormus (1622) the English trade 
was moved to Gombroon (q.v.). 
The peninsula of which Cape Jask^is 
the point, is now the terminus of the 
submarine cable from Bushire ; and a 
company of native infantry is quar- 
tered there. 

Jdsah appears in Yakut as “ a large 
island between the land of Oman and 
the Island of liish.” Xo island corres- 
ponds to this description, and probably 
the reference is an incorrect one to- 
Jask (see Diet, de la Perse, p. 149). 

By a curious misapprehension, Cape* 
Jasques seems to have been Englished 
as (Jape James (see DunrJs Or, Navi-' 
gator, 1780, p. 94). 

1553. “ Crossing from this Cape Mo 9 an- 

dan to that opposite to it called Jasque, 
which with it forms the mouth of the strait, 
we enter on the second section (of the 
coast) according to our division. . . — 

Bai'roSt I. ix. i. 

1572. . ^ 

“Mas deixemos o estreito, e o conneciao 

Cabo de Jasque, dito ja Carpella,^ 

Com todo o sen terrene mal querido 

Da natura, e dos dons usados della. . 

[Camoes, x. 105. 
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By Burton : 

■*‘But now the Narrows and their noted 
head 

Cape Jask, Carpella called by those of 
yore, 

quit we, the dry terrene scant favoured 

by Nature niggard of her normal 
store. ...” 

1614. Per Postscript. If it please G-od 
this Persian business fall out to y*^ contentt, 
and you thinke fitt to adventure thither, 
I thinke itt not amisse to sett you downe as 
ye Pilotts have informed mee of Jasques, 

is a towne standinge neere y* edge of a 
straightte Sea Coast where a ship may ride 
in 8 fathome water a Sacar shotte from ye 
shoar and in 6 fathome you maye bee 
nearer. Jasque is 6 Gemes (?)* from Ormus 
southwards and six Gemes {^) is 60 cosses 
makes 30 leagues. Jasques lieth from 
Muschet east. Prom Jasques to Sinda is 
200 cosses or 100 leagues. At Jasques 
com only they have northe winde w«^ blow- 
■ethe trade out of y® Persian Gulfe. Mischet 
is on ye Arabian Coast, and is a little portte 
of Portugalls.” — MS. Letter from Nich. 
Doimton^ dd. 22nd November, 1614, in 
India Office. 

1617. “There came news at this time 
that there was an English ship lying inside 
the Cape of Bosalgate (q.v.) with the inten- 
tion of making a fort at Jasques in Persia, 
as a iDoint from which to plunder our 
cargoes. . . — Bocarro, 672. 

1727. “I’ll travel along the Sea-coast, 
towards Pidustan, or the Gh^eat MoguVs 
Empire. All the -Shore from Jasques to 
BiTidgj is inhabited by uncivilized People, 
who admit of no Commerce with Stran- 
gers. . . A. Sam. i. 115. 

Jatm, s. This is a term used in 
Calcutta, and occasionally in Madras, 
■of which the origin is unknown to the 
present writers. It is, or was, applied 
to a small palankin carriage, such as 
is commonly used by business men in 
going to their offices, &c. 

c. 1836. 

“Who did not know that office Jaun of 
pale Pomona green, 

With ^ its drab and yellow lining, and 
picked out black between, 

Which down the Esplanade did go at the 
ninth hour of the day. . . .” 
Bole-Ponjis, by H. M. Parker, ii. 215. 

Java, n.p. This is a geographical 
name of great antiquity, and occurs, 
ns our first quotation shows, in Ptole- 
my’s Tables. His ’lajSaStou represents 
with singular correctness what was 
probably the Prakrit or popular form 


of Yavadvlpa (see under Liu and 
Maidive), and his iuterpretation of the 
Sanskrit is perfectly correct. It will 
still remain a question whether Yava 
was not applied to some cereal more 
congenial to the latitude than barley,* 
or was, (as is possible) an attempt to 
give^ an Indian meaning to some 
aboriginal name of simSar sound. 
But the sixth of our quotations' 
the transcript and translation of a 
Sanskrit inscription in the Museum at 
Batavia by Mr. Holle, which we owe 
to the kindness of Prof. Hern, indi- 
cates that a signification of wealth in 
cereals was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civiliza- 
tion. This inscription is most in- 
teresting, as it is the oldest dated 
inscription yet discovered upon Java- 
nese soil. Till a recent time it was 
not known that there was any mention 
of Java in Sanskrit literature, and 
this was so when Lassen published 
the 2nd vol. of his Indian Antiquities 
(1849). ^ But in fact Java was men- 
tioned in the Bamayana, though a 
perverted reading disguised the fact 
until the publication of the Bombay 
edition in 1863. The passage is given 
in our second quotation ; and we also 
give^ passages from two later astro- 
nomical works whose date is approxi- 
mately known. The Yava-KoH, or 
Java Joint of these writers is xmder- 
stood by Prof. Hern to be the eastern 
extremity of the island. 

We have already (see under Benja- 
min) alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jdwa, Jdwi were applied by the Acabs 
to_ the archipelago generally, and often 
with specific reference to Sumatra. 
Prof. Kern, in a paper to which we 
are largely indebted, has indicated 
that this larger application of the term 
was originally Indian. He has dis- 
cussed it in connexion with the terms 
“Golden and Silver Islands” {Suvarna 
dvlpa and B/Wpya dvTpa), which occur 
in the quotation from the Eamayana, 
and elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, 
and which evidently were the basis of 
the^ Ohryse and Argyre, which take 
various forms in the writings of the 
Greek and Boman geographers. We 


* ms woTCl appears to read Gems, tliougk th 
writing IS difficult to one who is not expert. Nc 
suggest any measure =10 kos. The Ga 
1 2/fyaaa or jojan is sometime 

sxaxea to oe 8 kos. 


'' The Teutonic word Corn affords a handy in- 
stance of the varying application of the name of a 
cereal to that which is, or has been, the staple 
grain of each country. Corn in England familiarly 
means ‘ wheat ’ ; in Scotland ‘ oats ’ ; in Gemmny 
* rye’ ; in America ‘maize.’ 
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cannot giye the details of his discus- 
sion, but his condensed conclusions 
are as follows : (1.) Suvarna-dylpa 
and Yaya-dTipa were according to the 
prevalent representations the same ; 
(2.) Two names of islands originally 
distinct were confounded with one 
another ; (3.) Suvarna-dvipa in its 
proper meaning is Sumatra, Yava- 
dvipa in its proper meaning is Java ; 
{4.) Sumatra, or a part of it, and Java 
were regarded as one whole, doubtless 
because they were politically united ; 
,(o.) By Yava-koti was indicated the 
^ast point of Java. 

'This Indian (and also insular) iden- 
iification, in whole or in part,^ of 
Sumatra with Java explains a variety 
-of puzzles, e.g. not merely the Ai*ab 
application of Java^ but also the as- 
-cription, in so many passages, of great 
wealth in gold to Java, though the 
island, to which that name properly 
belongs, produces no gold. 

This tradition of gold-produce we 
find in the passages quoted from. 
Ptolemy, from the Eamayana, from 
-the HoUe inscription, and from Marco 
Polo, It becomes quite intelligible 
when we are taught that Java and 
• Sumatra were at one time both em- 
braced’ under the former name, for 
Sumatra has always been famous for 
its gold-production. 

{Ancient). ‘ * Search carefully Y ava dvipa, 
adorned by seven Kingdoms, the Grold and 
Silver Island, rich in mines of gold. Beyond 
Yava dvipa is the Mountain called Sisira, 
whose top ‘touches the sky, and which is 
visited by gods and demons.” — Ramayana, 
IV., xl. 30 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 150. “labadiu (’la^aStov), which 
means ‘ Island of Barley,’ most fruitful 
■the island is said to be, and also to pro- 
duce much gold; also the metropolis is 
-said to have the name Argyre (Silver) and 
to stand at the western end of the island.” 
— Ptolemy, VII. ii. 29. 

414. “ Thus they voyaged for about ninety 
•days, when they arrived at a country called 
Ya-va-di [t.e. Ya^a-dvlpa]. In this country 
heretics and Brahmans flourish, but the Law 
of Buddha hardly deserves mentioning.” — 
Pahian, ext, in Groeneveld&s P'otes from 
Chinese Sources. 

A.D. c. 500. “When the sim rises in 
•Ceylon it is sunset in the City of the 
Blessed {Slddka pura, i.e. The Portunate 
Islands), noon at Yava-Koti, and midnight 
in the Land of the Eomans.” — Aryabhata, 
IV. v, 13 (from Kem). 

A.D. c. 650. “ Eastward by a fourth part 
•of the earth’s circumference, in the world- 
quarter of the Bhadrasvas lies the City 


famous under the name of Yava Koti 
whose walls and gates are of gold.” — Suryd-- 
Siddhdnta, XII. v. 38 (from Item). 

Sakn, 654, i.e. a.d. 762. “ Dvipavara?iz^ 

Yavakhyam atulan dhitn-yadivajafliikain 
sampannam kanakakaraih ” . . . i.e. the 
incomparably splendid island called Java, 
excessively rich in grain and other seeds, 
and well provided wdth gold-mines.” — 
Inscription in Batavia Museum (see above), 
943. “ Eager ... to study with my own 

eyes the peculiarities of each country, I 
have with this object visited Sind and 
Zanj, and Sanf (see Champa) and Sin 
(China), and Zabaj.” — Mas‘udl, i. 5. 

„ “ This Kingdom (India) borders 

upon that of Zabaj, which is the empire 
of the Mahrdj, King of the Isles.” — Ihid.j 
163. 

992. “ Bjava is situated in the Southern 

Ocean ... In the 12th month of the year 
(992) their King Maradja sent an embassy 
... to go to court and bring tribute.” — 
Groenevcldt's Ifotes from Chinese Sources, 
pp. 15-17. 

1298. “'When you sail from Ziamba 
(Chamba) 1500 miles in a course between 
south and south-east, you come to a very 
great island called Java, which, according 
to the statement of some good mariners, is 
the neatest Island that there is in the 
world, seeing that it has a compass of more 
than 3000 miles, and is under the dominion 
of a great king. . . . Pepper, nutmegs, spike, 
galanga, cubebs, cloves, and all the other 
good spices are produced in this island, and 
it is visited by many ships with quantities 
of merchandise from which they make great 
profits and gain, for such an amount of gold 
is hmnd there that no one would believe it 
or venture to tell it.” — Marco Polo, in 
Ramusio, ii. 51. 

c. 1330. “ In the neighbourhood of that 
realm is a great island, Java by name, 
which hath a compass of a good 3000 miles. 
Now this island is populous exceedingly, 
and is the second best of all islands that 
exist. . . . The King of this island hath a 
palace which is truly marvellous. . . Now 
the great Khan of Cathay many a time 
engaged in war with this King : but this 
King always vanquished and got the better 
of him.” — Pnar Odoric, in Cathay, &c. 
87-89. 

c. 1349. “ She clandestinely gave birth 

to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up Queen of the finest island in the world, 
Saba byname . . — Johri de' Marignolli, 

in CatJmy, 391. 

c. 1444. “ Sunt insulae duae in interior! 

India, e pene extremis orbis finibus, ambae 
Java nomine, quarum altera tribus, altera 
duobus millibus milliaruni protenditur 
orientem versus; sed Majoris, Minorisque 
cognomine discernuntur.” — IF. Conti, in 
Poggius, De Var. Fortunae. 

1503. The Syrian bishops Thomas, 
Jaballaha, Jacob, and Denha, sent on a 
mission to India in 1503 by the (Nestorian) 
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Patriarch Elias, were ordained to go “to 
the land of the Indians and the islands of 
the seas which are between Pabag and Sin 
and Masin’" (Mahachin). Asscmani, III. 
Pt. i., 592. This Dahag is probably a relic 
of the Zabaj of the Relation, of Mas’udi, 
and of Al-Biruni. 

1516. “Further on . . . there are many 
islands, small and great, amongst which is 
one very large which they call Java the 
Great. . . . They say that this island is the 
most abundant coTintry in the world. • • • • 
There grow pepper, cinnamon,' ginger, 
bamboos, cubebs, and gold. . . — Barbosa, 
197. 

Heferring to Sumatra, or the Archi- 
pelago in general. 

Saka, 578, i.e. a.d. 656. “The Prince 
Adityadharma is the Deva of the First 
Java Land (prathama Yava-6M). May he be 
great ! Written in the year of Saka 578. 
May it be great ! ” — From a Sanskrit In- 
scHption from Pager-Puyong in Menang 
Karbau (Sumatra), publd. by Friedrich in 
the Batavian Transactions, vol. xxiii. 

1224. “ Ma'bar (q. v.) is the last part of 

India; then comes the country of China 
{Sin), the first part of which is Jawa, 
reached by a difl&cult and fatal sea.” — 
Yakut, i. 516. 

,, “ This is some account of remotest 

^in, which I record without vouching for 
its truth .... for in sooth it is a far ojff 
land. I have seen no one who had gone 
to it and penetrated far into it ; only the 
merchants seek its outlying parts, to wit 
the country known as Jawa on the sea- 
coast, like to India ; from it are brought 
Aloeswood (’zld), camphor, and nard {sanbul), 
and clove, and mace [hasbdsa), and China 
drugs, and vessels of china-ware.” — ^Jd.iii.445. 

Kaz-wlnl speaks in almost tke same 
words of Jawa. He often copies 
Yakut, but perhaps he really means 
his own time (for he uses different 
words) when he says : “Tip to this 
time the merchants came no further 
into China than to this country (Jawa) 
on account of the distance and differ- 
ence ofrehgion.” — ^II. 18. 

1298. “When you leave this Island of 
Pentam and sail about 100 miles, you reach 
the Island of Java the Less. For all its 
name ^tis none so small but that it has a 
compass of 2000 miles or more. . . etc. — 
Marco Folo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 

c. 1300. “ ... In the mountains of Java 
scented woods grow. . . . The mountains 
of Java are very high. It is the custom of 
the people to puncture their hands and 
entire body with needles, and then rub in 
some black substance.” — Rashid-uddin, in 
BUiot, i. 71. 

1328. “ There is also another exceeding 

great island, which is called Jaua, which is in 
circmt more than seven [thousand ?] miles 
as I have heard, and where are many 
world’s wonders. Among which, besides 


the finest aromatic spices, this is one to 
writ, that there be found pygmy men . ! . 
There are also trees producing cloves, which 
when they are in flower emit an odour so 
pungent that they kill every man who 
cometh among them, unless he shut his 
mouth and nostrils. . . . In a certain part 
of that island they delight to eat white and 

fat men when they can get them. . , ,» 

Friar Jordanus, 30-31. ' ’ 

c. 1330. “ Parmi les isles de la Mer de 

ITnde il faut citer celle de Djdwah, grande 
isle cdlhbre par Tabondance de ses drogues 
. . . . au sud de I’isle de Djawah on re- 
marque la viUe de Fansour, d’oh le camphre 
Fansotlri tire son nom.” — Geog. dAboulfeda 

II. pt. ii. 127. ’ 

c. 1346. “After a passage of 25 days we 
arrived at the Island of Jawa, which gives 
its name to the luhanjdwig (see benjamin) 
... We thus made our entrance into the 
capital, that is to say the city of Sumatra ; 
a fine large town with a wall of wood and 
towers also of wood.”— Batiita, iv. 228- 
230. 

1553. “And so these, as well as those 
of the interior of the Island (Sumatra), 
are all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 
and countenance, and not resembling the 
Javanese, although such near neighbours, 
indeed it is very notable that at so 
small a distance from each other their 
nature should vary so much, aU the more 
because all the people of this Island call 
themselves by the common name of Jawis 
{Jailijs), because they hold it for certain 
that the Javanese {os Jaos) were formerly 
lords of this great Island. . . J^Bairos, 

III. V. 1. 

1655. “Beyond the Island of lauathey 
sailed along by another called Bah ; and then 
came also vnto other called Aujaue, Cam- 
baba, Solor. . . The course by these Islands 
is about 500 leagues. The ancient cosmo- 
graphers call all these Islands by the name 
lauos ; but late experience hath found the 
names to be very diuers as you see.” — 
Antonio Galvano, old E. T. in Hakluyt, iv. 
423. 

1856. 

“ It is a saying in Goozerat, — 

‘ Who goes to Java 
Never returns. 

If by chance he return, 

Then for two generations to live upon, 
Money enough he brings back.’ ” 

Bds Mdld, ii. 82. 

Java-radish, s. A singular variety 
{Raphanus caudatus, Li.) of the common 
radish (J?. sativus, L.), of which the 
pods, which attain a foot in length, 
are eaten and not the root. It is much 
cultivated in W. India. It is curious 
that the H. name of the common radish 
is Trmli, from mid, ‘ root,’ exactly ana- 
logous to radish from radix, 

Jawauh, s. Hind. fromArah.yat(?w5, 
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^ an answer.’ In India it has, besides 
this ordinary meaning, that of ‘ dis- 
missal.’ And in Anglo-Indian collo- 
quial it is especially used for a lady’s 
refusal of an o:ffier ; whence the verb 
passive, he jaiuaub^ dJ 

Jawab amon^ the natives is often 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetrical double, where 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a 
brother. 

And half the platform just reflects the 
other.’' 

Jay, s. The name usually given by 
Europeans to the Coracias Indica^ 
Linn., the Nllhant or ‘ blue-throat ’ of 
the Hin dus, found all over India. 

Jeel, Hind. y/iZ?. A stagnant sheet 
of inundation ; a mere or lagoon. 
Especially applied to the great sheets 
of remanent inundation in Bengal. 
In Eastern Bengal they are also called 
hheel (q-v.). The Jhils of Silhet are 
vividly and most accurately described 
(though the word is not used) in the 
following passage : 

c. 1778. “ I shall not therefore be dis- 

believed when I say that in pointing my 
Ijoat towards Sylhet I had recourse to my 
compass, the same as at sea, and steered a 
straight course through a lake not less than 
100 miles in extent, occasionally passing 
though villages built on artificial mounds : 
but so scanty was the ground that each 
house had a canoe attached to it.*’ — Hon. 
BobeH Lindsay, in Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 
166. 

1824. “ At length we . . . entered what 

might be called a sea of reeds. It was, in 
fact, a vast ieel or marsh, whose tall rushes 
rise above the surface of the water, having 
depth enough for a very large vessel. We 
sailed briskly on, rustling like a greyhound 
ill a field of corn.” — Heher, i. 101. 

1850. “ To the geologist the Iheels and 
Sunderbunds are a most instructive region, 
as whatever may be the mean elevation of 
their waters, a permanent depression of 
10 to 15 feet would submerge an immense 
tract.” — Hooker^ s Himalayan Jomnials, ed, 
1855, ii. 265. 

Jeetul, S. Hind. Jital, S. A very 
old Indian denomination of copper 
coin, now entirely obsolete. It long 
survived on the western coast, and 
the name was used by the Portuguese 
for one of their small copper coins in 
the forms ceitils and zoitoles. The jital 
of the Dehli coinage of Ala-ud-din 
(c. 1300) was, according to Mr. E. 
Thomas’s calculations, of fbe silver 
tanga, the coin called in later days 


rupee. It was therefore just the 
equivalent of our modern pice. But 
of course, like most modern denomi- 
nations of coin, it has varied greatly. 

c. 1193-4. “According to Kutb-ud-Bin’s 
command, Nizam-ud-Din Mohammad, on 
his return, brought them [the two slaves] 
along with him to the capital, Bihli ; and 
Malik Kutb-ud-Bln imrchased both the 
Turks for the sum of 100,000 jitals.’* — 
Raverty, Tahakat-i-Hasjri, p. 603. 

c. 1290. “ In the same year . . . there 

was dearth in Behli, and grain rose to a 
jital per sir.’’ — Zidh-ud-dinBarnl, m. Elliot, 
iii. 146. 

c. 1340.^ “ The dirhem sultdm is worth 
of the dirhem . . . and is worth 

3 whilst the jital is worth4fals; and 
the dirhem hashtkdnl, which is exactly the 
silver dirhem of Egypt and Syria, is worth 
32 fals.” — Shihdbuddln, in Hot ices ct 
Extraits, xiii. 212. 

1554. In Sunda. “The cash {caixas) 
here go 120 to the tanga of silver ; the 
which caixas are a copper money larger than 
ceitils, and pierced in the middle, which 
they say have come from China for many 
years, and the whole jilace is full of them.*'’ 
— A. JVunes, 42. 

c. 1590. “Por the purpose of calcula- 
tion the dam is divided into 25 parts, each 
of which is called a jetal. This imagiimry 
^vfeion is only used by accountants.” — Ain, 

1678. “48 Juttals, 1 Pagod, an Imaginary 
Coin.” — Fryer (at Surat), 200. 

c. 1750-60. “At Carwar 6 pices make 
the juttal, and 48 juttals a Pagoda.” — 
Grose, i. 282. 

Jehaud, s. Ar. Jihad, a sacred war of 
Musulmaus against the infidel ; which 
Sir Herbert Edwardes called, not very 
neatly, ‘ a crescentade.’ 

1880. “When the Athenians invaded 
Ephesus, towards the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, Tissaphernes offered a 
mighty sacrifice at Artemis, and raised the 
people in a sort of Jehad, or holy war, for 
her defence.” — Sat, Review, July 17th, 
845. 

Jelaubee, S. More properly H. 
jalehi. A rich sweetmeat made of 
sugar and ghee, with a little flour, 
melted and trickled into a pan so as 
to form a kind of interlaced work — 
when baked. 

Jelly, s. In South India this is 
applied to nutrified brick refuse used 
as metal for roads. It would appear 
from a remark of C. P. Brown (MS. 
notes) to be Telugu which means 
properly * shivers, bits, pieces.’ 

Jelum, n.p. The most westerly 
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of tlie “Kye Biyers” that give 
name to the Punjab, q.v. (among 
^Idch the Indus itself is not usually 
included). Properly J ailam, or J Ham, 
now apparently written Jhilam, and 
taking this name from a town on the 
right bank. The Jhilam is the 
of Alexander’s historians, a name cor- 
rupted from the Skt. Vitasta, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptoleruy’s 
BLbdcTTTrjs. A still further (Prakritic) 
corruption of the same is Sehat (see 
Behut). 

1037. “ Here he (MahmUd) fell ill, and 

remained sick for 14 days, and got no 
better. So in a fit of repentance he forswore 
wine, and ordered his servants to throw^aU 
big supply . . . into the Jailam. • . . — 

Baihaki, in JSlUot, ii. 139. 

c. 1204. “ . . . in the height of the con- 

flict, Shams-ud-Dln, in all his panoply, 
rode right into the water of the river Jilam 
, . . and his warlike feats whilst in that 
water reached such a pitch that he was 
despatching those infidels from the height 
of the waters to the lowest depths of 
Hell. . . ”—Tahakdt, hy Baverty, 604-5. 

1856. 

“Hydaspesl often have thy waves run 
tnned 

To battle music, since the soldier King, 

The Macedonian, dipped his golden 


casque 

And swam thy swollen flood, until the 
time 

When Night the peace-maker, with pious 
hand, 

Unclasping her dark mantle, smoothed it 
soft 

O’er the pale faces of the brave who 
slept 

Odd in their clay, on Chillian’s bloody 
field.” The Banyan Tree, 


Jemadars, Jemautdar, &o. Hind, 
from Arab.-Pers. jama’ddr. Jama’ 
meaning ‘ an aggregate,’ the word in- 
dicates generally, a leader of a body 
of individuals. Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of the 
second rank of native officer in a 
company of Sepoys, the subadar (q-T.) 
being the first. In this sense the 
word dates from the reorganisation of 
the army in 1768. 

It is also applied to certain officers 
of police (under the darogha), of the 
customs, and of other civil departments. 
And in larger domestic establishments 
there is often a jemadar, who is over 
the servants generaby, or over the 
stables and camp service. It is also an 
bonorific title often used by the other 
bousehold servants in addressing the 
hiJmUl (see bheesty). 


1752. The Ijuglish battalion no sooner 
quitted Tritchinopoly than the regent set 
about accomplishing his scheme of sur- 
prising the City, and . . . endeavoured to 
gain 500 of the Nabob’s best peons with 
firelocks. The jemautdars, or captains of 
these troops, received his bribes, and pro- 
mised to join.” — Orme, i. 257 (ed. 1803). 

1817. “ . . . . Calliaud had commenced 
an intrigue with some of the jematdars, or 
captains of the enemy’s troops, when he 
received intelligence that the French had 
arrived at Trichinopoly.” — Mill, iii. 175. 

1824. “‘Abdullah’ was a Mussuhnan 
convert of Mr. Corrie’s, who had travelled 
in Persia with Sir Gore Ouseley, and 
accompanied him to England, from whence 
he was returning . . . when the Bishop 
took him into his service as a ‘jemautdar,’' 
or head officer of the peons.” — Editor’s Note 
to Heher, i. 65 (ed. 1844). 

Jennye, n.p. _ H. Janai. The name 
of a great river in Bengal, which is in 
fact a portion of the course of the 
Brahmaputra (see Burrampooter) , 

1 and the conditions of which are ex- 
plained in the following passage, 
written by one of the authors of this 
Glossary many years ago : — 

“In Pennell’s time, the Burram- 
pooter, after issuing westward from 
the Assam valley, swept south-east- 
ward, and forming with the Ganges a 
fluvial peninsula, entered the sea 
abreast of that river below Dacca- 
And so almost all English raa;^3 
persist in representing it, though this 
eastern channel is now, unless in the 
rainy season, shallow and insignifi- 
cant ; the vast body of the Buiram- 
pooter cutting across the neck of the 
peninsula under the name of Jenai, 
and uniting with the Ganges near 
Pubna (about 150 miles N.E. of Cal- 
cutta), from which point the two 
rivers, under the name of Pudda 
{Padda) flow on in mighty union 
to the sea.” {BlacJauood’s Magadne, 
March, 1852, j). 338.) 

The river is indicated as an oflshoot 
of the Burrampooter in Pennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (Map No. 6) under the 
name of Jeniii,but it is not mentioned 
in his Memoir of the Ma;p of Hindostan, 
The great change of the river’s course 
was palpably imminent atthebeginning 
of this century; for Buchanan (c. 1809) 
says: “ The river threatensto carry away 
all the vicinity of Dewangunj, and 
perhaps to force its way into the heart 
of Nator ” {Eastern India, iii. 394 ; see 
also 377). Nator or Nattore was the 
territory now called Pajshiihi District. 
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Tlie real direction of tlie cliange lias 
been furtber south* 

The danai is also called Jamiina ; 
see under Jumna. Hooker (1850) calls 
it Jummal (?) noticing that the maps 
still led him to suppose the Burram- 
pooter flowed 70 miles further east (see 
JB'im, Journals, ed. 1855, ii. 259). 

Jennyrickshaw, s. Bead Capt. 
GiU’s description below. Giles states 
the word to be taken from the Japa- 
nese pronunciation of three characters 
signifying ‘ Man — Strength — Qart? 
The term is therefore, observes our 
friend E. 0. Baber, an exact equi- 
valent of Evil-man Car P"* The 
article has been introduced into India, 
and is DOW in use at Simla. 

1876. “A machine caUed a jinnyrick- 
shaw is the usual public conveyance of 
Shanghai. This is an importation from 
Japan, and is admirably adapted for the 
flat country, where the roads are good, and 
coolie hire cheap, ... In shape they are 
like a buggy, but very much smaller, with 
room inside for one person only. One 
coolie goes into the shafts and runs along at 
the rate of 6 miles an hour ; if the distance 
is long, he is usually accompanied by a 
companion who runs behind, and they take 
it in turn about to draw the vehicle.” — 
W. Gill, River of Golden Sand, i. 10. See 
also p. 163. 

1880. “The^ Kurunia. or jin-ri-ki-sha 
consists of a light perambulator body, an 
adjustable hood of oiled paper, a velvet or 
^ cloth lining and cushion, weU for parcels 
' under the seat, two high slim wheels, and a 
pair of shafts connected by a bar at the 
ends.” — Miss Bird’s Eapaji, i, IS. 

Jezya, S. A3:,jizya. The poll-tax 
which the Musulman law imposes on 
subjects who are not Moslem. 

c. 1300. “The Kazi replied . . . ‘No 
doctor but the great doctor (Hanifa) to 
whose school we belong, has assented to the 
imposition of Jizya on Hindus. Doctors of 
other schools allow of no alternative but 
‘Death or Islam.’” — Zld-ud-dln Bami, 
Elliot, iii. 184. ’ ! 

1683. “Understand what custome ye 
English paid formerly, and compare ye 
difference between that and our last order 
for taking custome and Jidgea. If they pay^ 
no more than they did formerly, they com-' 
plain without occasion. If more, write 
what it is, and there shall be an abate- 
ment.” — Vizier’s Letter to Nabub, in Hedges, 
July 18. 

1765. “When the Hindoo Kajahs .... 
.submitted to Tamarlane ; it was on these 
capital stipulations : That . . . the em- 
l^erors should never imt)ose the jesserah 
(or poll tax) upon the Hindoos.” — Hohcell, 
Historical Events, i. 37. 


Jhaump, s. A hurdle of matting 
and bamboo, used as a shutter or door. 
Hind, jhdnp, Mahr. jhfmpa ; in con- 
nexion with which there are verbs, 
H. jhdnp~nd, jhtqmd, dhanpud, to 
cover. See s.v. ak. 

Jhoom, s. Jlnlm. This is a word 
used on the eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that kind of cultivation which is 
practised in the hill forests of India 
and Indo-China, under which a tract 
is cleared by fire, cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for another 
tract, where a like process is pursued. 
This is the humri of S.W. India (see 
Coomry), the chena of Ceylon (see 
Emerson Tennent, ii. 463), the toung- 
gyan of Burma. It is also practised in 
the ArdeDines, under the name of sar- 
tage, and in Sweden under the name of 
spedjande (see Marsh, Earth as Modified 
hy Human Action, 346). 

Jillmill, s. Tenetian shutters, or 
as they are called in Italy, persiane. 
The origin of the word is not clear. 
The Hand, word ^jhilmila^ seems to 
mean ‘sparkling,’ and to have been 
applied to some kind of gauze. Pos- 
sibly this may have been used for 
blinds, and thence transferred to the 
shutters. Or it may have been an 
onomatopoeia, from the rattle of such 
shutters ; or it may have been corrupted 
from a Portuguese word such d^sjanella, 

‘ a window.’ All this is conjecture. 

1874. “ The front (of a Bengal house) is 

generally long, exhibiting a pillared veran- 
dah, or a row of French casements, and jill- 
milled windows.” — Calc, Reviefio, No. cxvii. 
207. 

Jocole, s. We know not what this 
word is ; perhaps ‘ toys ’ ? 

1703. “. . . sent from the Patriarch to 

the Governor with a small present of 
jocoles, oil, and wines.” — In Wheeler, ii. 32. 

Jogee, s. Hind, jogl, A Hindu 
ascetic ; and sometimes a ‘ conjuror.’ 
From Sansk. yogln, one who practises 
the yoga, a system of meditation com- 
bined with austerities, which is sup- 
posed to induce miraculous power over 
elementary matter. In fact the stu^ 
which has of late been propagated in 
India by certain persons, imder the 
names of theosophy and esoteric 
Buddhism, is essentially the doctrine 
of the Jogis. 

i 1298. “ There is another class of people 
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called Clmsrlii who . . . form a religious 
Sder devoted to the Idols. They 
extremely long-W, every of them 

living to 150 or 200 years . . - there are 
certain members of the Order who lead the 
most ascetic life in the world, gmng stark 
naked .” — Marco Polo, 2d ed. ii: 3ol. 

1343 ‘ ‘ We cast anchor by a little island 

near the main, Anchediva (q.v.), where 
there was a temple, a grove, ^ and a tank 
of water. ... We found a jogi leaning 
against the wall of a hudkhdna ov temple 
of idols ” (respecting whom he teUs rem^k- 
nble stories).— Baiuta, iv. 62-63, and 
see p. 275. 

c. 1442. “ The Infidels are divided into 

n. ^eat ’ number of classes, such as the 
Bramins, the Joghis and others.’— 

7 'azzdk, in India in XVth C., 17. 

1498 “They went and put in at 
Angediva .... there were good water- 
springs, and there was in the upper part of 
the island a tank built with stone, with very 
good water and much wood . . . there were 
no inhabitants, only a beggar-man whom 
they call joguedes.”— Co?wq by Lord 
.Stanley, 239. 

Compare Ibn Batuta above. After loO 
years, tank, grove, and jogi just as they 
were ! 

1510. “ The King of the loghe is a man of 
OTeat dignity, and has about 30,000 people, 
and he is a pagan, he and all his subjects ; 
and by the pagan Kings he and his people 
are considered ^o be saints, on account^ of 
their lives, which you shall hear. ... — 
Varthema, p. 111. 

Perhaps tlie chief of the GorahnatJia 
Gosains, who were once very numeTOUs 
on the West Coast, and have still a 
settlement at Kadri, near Mangalore. 
See P. della Talle’s notice below. 


1516. “And many of them noble and 
Tespectable people, not to be subject to the 
Moors, go out of the Kingdom, and take 
the habit of poverty, wandering the 
world . . . they carry very heavy chams 
round their necks and waists, and legs ; 
and they smear all their bodies and faces 
wnth ashes. . . . These people are commonly 
called jogues, and in their own speech they 
are called IToanie (see Swamy) which means 
Servant of God . . . These jogues eat all 
meats, and do not observe any idolatry- 
Barbosa, 99-100. 

1553. “Much of the general fear that 
affected the inhabitants of that city (Goa 
before its capture) proceeded from a Gentoo, 
of Bengal by nation, who went about m 
the habit of a Jogue, which is the straitest 
eect of their Behgion . . . saying that the 
City would speedily have a new Lord, and 
would be inhabited by a strange people, 
contrary to the will of the natives.”— De 
Barros, Dec. II., liv. v. cap. 3. 

„ “ For this reason the place (Adam’s 
Peak) is so famous among all the Gentile- 
dom of the East yonder, that they resort 


thither as pilgrims from more than 1000 
leagues off, and chiefly those whom they • 
call Jogues, who are as men who have 
abandoned the world and dedicated them- 
selves to God, and make great pilgrimages 
to visit the Temples consecrated to him.” — 

2h. Dec. III. liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1563. “. . . to make them fight, like 

the cobras de capello which the jogues carry 
about asking alms of the people, and these 
jogues are certain heathen {Gentios) who go 
begging all about the country, powdered ^1 
over with ashes, and are venerated by aU 
the poor heathen, and by some of the Moors 
also. . . .” — Garcia, f. 156r, 157. , 

1624. “ Finally I went to see the King 

of the Jogis (Gioghi) where he dwelt at that 
time, under the shade of a cottage, and I 
found him roughly occupied in his aflairs, 
as a man of the field and husbandman . . . ' 
they told me his name was Bathmia, and • 
that the hermitage and the place generally 
was called Cadira.i’ — P^ della Valle, ii. 724. 

1673. “Near the Gate in a Choultry 
sate more than Forty naked Jougies, or men 
united to God, covered with Ashes and 
pleited Turbats of their own Hair.”— Fr?/e3*, 
160. 

1727. “There is another sort called 
Jougies, who ... go naked except a bit of 
Cloth about their Xoyns, and some deny 
themselves even that, delighting in Nasti- 
ness, and an holy Obscenity, with a great 
Show of Sanctity.”—^. Pa7n., i. 152. 

, I .1 A V 

Fate work’d its own the while. A band 
Of Yoguees, as thty roamed the land 
Seeking a spouse for J aga-Naut their God, 
Stray’d to this solitary glade. 

Curse of Kehama, xiii. 16. 

c. 1812. “Scarcely . . . were we seated * 
when behold, there poured into the space 
before us, not only aU the Yogees, Fakeers, 
and rogues of that description . . . but me 
King of the Beggars himself, wearing his 
peculiar badge. ’’—iifrs. She'i'xoood (describing 
a visit to Henry Martyn at Cawnpore), 
Autobiog., 415. 

“ Avne gdhw kd jogi dn gdnw kd sidhf^ 
Hind, proverb : “ The man who is yogi 
his own village is a deity m another. 
Quoted by Blliot, ii. 207. 


John Company, n.p. ^ old per- 
sonification of tne East India Com- 
panp, By tke natives often taken 
seriously, and so used, in former’ 
days. 

1808. ‘ ‘ However the business is pdeasant 

now, consisting principally of orders to 
countermand military operations, and pre- 
parations to save Johnny Company s cash. 
— Loi'd Minto in India, 184. 

1818-19. ‘ ‘ In England the ruling power 

is possessed by two parties, one 
who is Lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs 
his own country ; and the latter, Enough 
only subjects, exceed the King in power, 
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and are the directors of mercantile affairs.” 
—Saddsiikh, in Mliot, viii. 411. 

1820. “He said that according to some 
accounts, he had heard the Company was 
ail old Englishwoman . . . then again he 
told me that some of the Topee wallas say 
‘John Company,’ and he knew that John 
was a man’s name, for his master was called 
John Brice, but he could not say to a 
certainty whether ‘ Gojnpcvny ’ was a man’s 
or a woman’s name .” — Pandurang Harij 60. 

1836. “The jargon that the English 
speak to the natives is most absurd. I 
call it ‘John Company’s English,’ which 
rather affronts Mrs. Staunton.” — Letters 
Jrom Madras, 42. 

1852. “John Company, whatever may 
be his faults, is infinitely better than 
Downing Street. If India were made over 
to the Colonial Office, I should not think it 
worth three years’ purchase.” — Mem, Col. 
Mountain, 293. 

1880. “ It fares with them as with the 

sceptics once mentioned by a South-Indian 
villager to a Government official. Some 
men had been now and then known, he 
said, to express doubt if there were any 
such person as John Company ; but of such 
it was observed that something bad soon 
happened to them.” — Sat, Heview, Eeb. 
14th, p. 220. 

Jompon, s. Hind. Jdnpdn, Japftn, 
A land of sedan, or portable chair 
used chiefly by the ladies at the Hill 
Sanitaria of ijpiDer India. It is car- 
ried by two pairs of men (who are called 
Jompomnes, i.e. jtmpdni ov japCtni), each 
air bearing on their shoulders a short 
ar from which the shafts of the chair 
are slung. There is some perplexity 
as to the origin of the word. E or we 
And in Crawfurd’s Malay Diet. “ Jam- 
pima (Jay. Jampona), a kind of litter.” 
Also the Javanese Diet, of P. Jansz 
(1876) gives : ‘ ‘ LJempd^nd — dragstoel 
(i.e. portable chair), or sedan of a 
person of rank.” The word cannot, j 
however, have been introduced into 
India by the officers who served in Java 
(1811—1815), for its use is much older 
in the Himalaya, as may be seen by 
the quotation from P. Desideri. ^ 

Wilsonhas the following : ‘ ^Jhdmpdn, 
Bengali. A stage on which snake- 
catchers and other juggling vagabonds 
exhibit ; a kind of sedan used by Ca- 
veliers in the Himalaya, written J am- 
paun (?).” 

It seems just possible that the name 
may indicate the thing to have been 
borrowed from Japan, But the fact 
that dpyCth means ‘ hang ’ in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin. 

1716. “The roads are nowhere practi- 


cable for a horseman, or for a Jampan, a 
sort of palankin.” — Letter of P. Jpolito t>e- 
sideri, dated April 10th, in Lettres Ed if., xv. 
184. 

1783 (after a description). “ . . . by these 
central poles the litter, or as it is here 
called, the Sampan, is supported on the 
shoulders of four men.” — Forster's Jouriieif, 
ed. 1808, ii. 3. 

1879. “The gondola of Simla is the 
‘jampan,’ or ‘jampot,’ as it is sometimes 
called, on the same linguistic principle . . as 
that which converts asparagus into sparrow- 
grass. . . . Every lady on the hills keeps 
her jampan and j’ampanees . . . just as in 
the plains she keeps her carriage and foot- 
men.” — ^Letter in Times, Aug. 17th. 

Jool, Jhool, s. Hind, jhfd, sup- 
posed by Shakespear (no doubt cor- 
rectly) to be a corrupt form of the 
Aanb. full, having much the same 
meaning. Housings, body clothing of 
a horse, elephant, or otber domestica- 
ted animal ; often a quilt, used as such. 
In colloquial use all over India. The 
modern Arabs use the plur. jUCd as a 
singular. This Dozy deflnes as “ coii- 
verture en laine plus ou moiiis orn6e 
de dessins, trfes large, ti’es chaude et 
enveloppant le poitrail et la croiipe du 
cheval ” (exactly the Indian jhill) — 
also “ ornement de soie qu’on etend 
sur la croupe des chevaux aux jours 
de me.” 

1880. “Horse Jhools, &c., at shortest 
notice.”-*- Ad vt. in Madras Mall, Eeb. 
13th. 

Joola, s. Hind. Tbeordinaij 

meaning of the word is ‘ a swing ’ ; 
but in the Himtilaya it is specifically 
applied to the rude suspension bridges 
used there. 

1830. “Our chief object in descending 
to the Sutlej was to swing on a Joolah 
bridge. The bridge consists of 7 grass ropes, 
about twice the thickness of your thumb, 
tied to a single post on either bank. A 
piece of the hollowed trunk of a tree, half a 
yard long, slips upon these ropes, and from 
this 4 loops from the same grass rope 
depend. The passenger hangs in the loops, 
placing a couple of ropes under each thigh, 
and holds on by pegs in the block over his 
head ; the signal is given, and he is drawn 
over by an eighth rope.” — Mem. of Col. 
Mountain, 114. 

Joss, s. An idol. This is a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese JDeos, ‘ God,’ 
first taken up in the ‘Pidgin’ lan- 
guage of the Chinese ports from the 
Portuguese, and then adopted from 
that jargon by Europeans as if they 
bad got hold of a Chinese word. 

A A 
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1659. ' ‘ But the Devil (whom the Chinese 
commonly call Joosje) is a mig-hty and 
powerful Prince of the World.” — Walter 
Schulz, 17. 

,, “In a four-cornered cabinet in 
their dwelling-rooms, they have, as it were, 
an altar, and thereon an image . . . this 
they call Josin.” — Saar, ed. 1672, x). 27. 

1677. “ All the Sinese keep a limning of 

the Devil in their houses. . . . They paint 
him with two horns on his head, and com- 
monly call him Josie (Joosje).” — Gerret 
Vcrmeiilen, Oost Indische Voyagie, 33. 

1711. “ I know hut little of their Reli- 

gion, more than that every Man has a small 
Joss or God m his own House.” — LocTcyer, 
181. 

1727. “Their Josses or Demi -gods some 
of human shape, some of monstrous Figure.” 
— A. Ham., li. 266. 
c. 1790. 

“Down with dukes, earls, and lords, 
those pagan Josses, 

False gods ! away with stars and strings 
and crosses.” 

Peter Pindar, Ode to Kien Long. 

Joss-house, s. An idol temple in 
China or Japan. From Joss, as just 
explained, 

1840. “Every town, every village, it is 
true, abounds with Joss-houses, upon which 
large sums of money have been spent.” — 
— Mem. Col. Mountain, 186. 

1876. “. . . the ‘ fantastic gables and 

tawdry ornaments of a large joss-house, or 
temple.”— Review, JSTo. cliii. 
222 . 

1876. 

“ One Tim Wang he makee-tlavel, 

Makee stop one night in Joss-house.” 
Leland, Pidg in-English Sing-Song, p. 42. 
Thus also in “pidgin,” Joss-house-jTicm 
or Zo^s-pidgin-man is a priest, or a mis- 
sionary. 

1700-52. “The sailors, and even some 
^oks of voyages .... call the pagodas 
Yoss-houses, for on enquiring of a Chinese 
for the name of the idol, he answers Grande 
■^ss, instead of Gi'un DiosJ — Olof Toreen, 

1760-1810. “On the 8th, ISth, and 28th 
day of the Moon these foreign barbarians 
may visit the Flower Gardens, and the 
Hunam Joss-House, but not in droves of over 
ten at a time.” — ‘ 8 Regulations ’ at Canton, 
from The Pankwae at Canton (1882), p. 29. 

Jostick or Joss-stick, s. A stick 
of fragrant tinder (powdered costus, 
sandalwood, &c.) used by the Chinese 
as incense in their temples, and for- 
merly exported for use as cigar-lights. 
The name appears to be from the 
temple u.^e. See Putchock. 

WO. “ Bumee joss-stick, talkee plitty. ” 
- — Lelaivd, p. 43, 


18/9. There IS a recess outside each 
shop, and at dusk the joss-sticks burnmo- 
m these fill the city with the fragrance o? 
incense. — Bird, Golden Chersonese, 49 


Jqw, s. Hmd. jhau. The name is 
applied to various species of shrubby 
tamarisk wMch abound on the low allu- 
vials of Indian rivers, and are useful in 
many ways, for rough basket making 
and the like. It is a usual materisS 
for gabions and fascines in Indian 
siege-operations. 


Jowaulla mookhee, n.p. (Skt. 
and) Hind. J ludld - miikhl, ‘ flame- 
mouthed ; ’ a generic name for quasi- 
volcanic phenomena, but particularly 
ajiplied to a place in the Hangra dis- 
trict of the Punjab mountain country, 
near the Bias River, where jets of gas 
issue from the ground and are kept 
constantly burning. There is a shrine 
of Devi, and it is a place of pilgrimage 
famous all over the Himalaya as well 
as m the i^lains of India. The famous 
fire- j ets at Baku are sometimes visited 
by more adventurous Indian pilgrims, 
and known as the Qreat Jwala-imikhi. 
The author of^ the following passage 
was evidently ignorant of the jpheno- 
menon worshipj)ed, though the name 
indicates its nature. 

c. 1360. Suit {in Flroz .... marched _ 
with his army towards Nagarkot (see Nng-’ 
gercote) .... the idol Jwala-mukM, much 
worshipped by the infidels, was situated on 
the road to Isagarkot. . . . Some of the 
infidels have reported that Sultjin Fi'roz 
went specially to see this idol, and held a 
golden umbrella over its head. But . . . 
the infidels slandered the Sultitn. . . . 
Other infidels have said that Sultan Mu- 
hammad Sh{ih bin Tughlik Shdih held an 
umbrella over this same idol, but this also is- 
a lie. , . — Shams-i-Sirdj Afif, in Elliot, 

iii. 318. 

1783. “At Taullah Mhokee (sfc) a small 
volcanic fire issues from the side of a moun- 
tain, on which the Hindoos have raised a 
temple that has long been of celebrity, and 
favourite resort among the people of the 
Pimjah.” — G. ForstcQ'^s Journey, ed. 1798, i. 
308. 

1799. “ Prason Poory afterwards tra- 

velled ... to the Maha or Buree {i.e, 
larger) Jo walla Mookhi or Jud-la Miichi, 
terms that mean a ' Flaming Mouth,’ as 
being a spot in the neighbourhood of 
Bakee {Baku) on the west side of the (Cas- 
pian) Sea . . . whence fire issues ; a cir- 
cumstance that has rendered it of great 
veneration wdth the Hindus.” — Jonatliun 
Duncan, in As. Res. v. 41. 

Jowaur, Jowarree, s. Hind. yamlr. 
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Sorghum rndgare, Pers. {Holciis sor^ 
gJnmi, L.)* 

most frequently groT\"n of the tall 
millets of soiitliern countries. It is 
gi'OTni nearly all over India in the 
unflooded tracts ; it is sown about 
July and reax:)ed in hTovember. The 
reedy stems are 8 to 12 feet high. It 
is the chohtm of the Tamil regions. 
See Kurby. 

The Ar. dura or dJmra is perhaps 
the same word ultimately as Jatuar ; 
for the old Semitic name is doh^i, from 
the smoky aspect of the grain. 

It is an odd instance of the looseness 
which used to pervade dictionaries and 
glossaries that P. Drummond (Illns. 
of the Gram. Parts of Guzerattee, &c., 
Bombay, ISOS) calls Jooar, a kind 
of pulse^ the food of the common 
people.’* 

1800. ^* . . . niy industrious followers 

must live either upon jowarry, of which 
there is an abundance evep’where, or they 
m^xst be more industrious in procuring rice 
for themselves.” — Wellinrfton, i. 175. 

1813. Forbes calls it “juarree or cmh- 
m,tsh *’ (?). — Or. ii, 406. 

1819. “In 1797-8 joiwaree sold in the 
Muchoo Kaunta at six rupees per cuUee (see 
culsey) of 24 maunds.” — Macmurdo, in Tr. 

8oc.J5o., i. 287. 

Joy, s. This seems from the quo- 
tation to have been used on the west 
coast foryeiue^ (Port, 

1810. “ The vanity of i>arents sometimes 
leads them to dress their children, even 
while infants, in this manner, which affords 
a temptation .... to murder these help- 
less creatures for the sake of their orna- 
ments or joys .” — Maria 3. 

Jubtee, Juptee, &c., s. Guz. 
japtl, «S:c. Corrupt forms of zahU. 
See Zubt. 

1808. “The Sindias as Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the revenues of MooJ 
^iiooadars and Desogs (see dessaye) of that 
district every third year, amounting to Ks. 
58,390, and called the periodical confisca- 
tion Juptee.*’ — dt. I>rummo7id. 

Judea, Odia, &c., n.p. These are 
names often given in old writers to 
the city of Ayiithm, or Ayodhya, or 
Yuthia (so called apparently after the 
Hindu city of Bama, Ayodhya, which 
we now call Oudh), which was the 
capital of Siam from the 14th century 
down to about 1767, when it was 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siamese royal residence was trans- 
ferred to Bangkock. 


^ 1522. “ All these cities are constructed 

like ours, and are subject to the King ot 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacabedera, and 
who inhabits India.” — Pir/afetta, Hak. Soc. 
150. 

c. 154G. “The capitall City of all this 
Empire is Odiaa, whereof I haue spoken 
heretofore : it is fortified with walls ^ of 
brick and mortar, and contains, according 
to some, foure hundred thousand fires, 
whereof an hundred thousand are strangers 
of divers countries .” — Pinto (in Cogan’s 
E- T.), p. 285 ; orig. cap. clxxxix. 

1553. “ For the Bealm is great, and its 

Cities and Towns very populous ; insomuch 
that the city Hndia alone, which is the 
capital of the ICingdom of Siam {Sido), and 
the residence of the King, furnishes 50,009 
men of its own.” — Barros, III. ii. 5. 

1614. “ As regards the size of the City of 
Odia ... it may be guessed by an experiment 
made by a curious engineer with whom we 
communicated on the subject. He says that 
... he embarked in one of the native 
boats, small, and very light, with the deter- 
mination to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed by water), and that 
he started one day from the Portuguese 
settlement, at dawn, and when he^ got 
back it was already far on in the night, 
and he affirmed that by his calculation he 
had gone more than 8 leagues.” — CoutQ» 
VI. vii. 9. 

1617. “ The merchants of the country 

of Lan John, a place joining to the country 
of Jangama (see Jangomai) arrived at 
‘ the city of Judea ’ before Eaton’s coming 
away from thence, and brought great store 
of merchandize.” — Saimhm'y, ii. p. 90. 

1727. “ . . . all are sent to the City of 

Siam or Odia for the King's Use. . . . The 
City stands on an Island in the Kiver 
Memnon, which by Turnings and Wind- 
ings, makes the Distance from the Bar 
about 50 Leagues.” — A. Ham. ii. 160. 

Jugboolak, s. Marine Hind, for 
jacJc-hloch {BoebucJc). 

Juggiirnaut, n.p. A cormption of 
the Sansk. Jaganndtha, ‘Lord of the 
Universe,’ a name of Krishna wor- 
shix:)ped as Vishnu at the famous shrine 
of PCirl in Orissa. The image so called 
is an amorphous idol, much like those 
worshix^x^ed in some of the South Sea 
Islands, and it has been plausibly sug- 
gested (wo believe first by Gen. Cunning- 
ham) that it was in reahtj" a Buddhist 
symbol, which has been adopted as an 
object of Brahminical worship, and 
made to serve as the image of a god. 
The idol was, and is, annually dragged 
forth in procession on a monsti'ons 
car, and as masses of excited xfllgrims 
crowded round to drag or aceomiiany 
it, accidents occurred. Occasionally 
also persons, sometimes sufferers from 
A A 2 
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painful disease, cast tliemselves before 
tbe advancing wheels. The testimony 
of Mr. Stirlmg, who was for some 
years Collector of Orissa in the second 
decade of this century, and that of Dr. 
W. W. Hunter, who states that he 
has gone through the MS. archives of 
the province since it became British, 
show that the popular impression in 
regard to the continued frequency 
of immolations on these occasions, 
— a belief which has made Juggur- 
naut a standing metaphor, — was 
greatly exaggerated. The belief in- 
deed in the custom of such immola- 
tion had existed for centuries, and the 
rehearsal of these or other cognate 
religious suicides at one or other of 
the great temples of the Peninsula, 
founded partly on fact, and partly on 
l^opular report, finds a place in almost 
every old narrative relating to India. 

The really great mortality from 
hardship, exhaustion, and epidemic 
disease which frequently ravaged the 
crowds of pilgrims on such occasions, 
doubtless aided in keeping up the 
2)opular imj)ressions in connexion with 
the Juggurnaut festival. 

c. 1321. “ Annually on the recurrence of 

the day when that idol was made, the folk 
of the country come and take it clown, and 
put it on a fine chariot ; and then the King 
and Queen, and the whole body of the 
people, join together and draw it forth 
from the church with loud singing of songs, 
and all kinds of music .... and many 

1) ilgrims who have come to this feast cast 
themselves under the chariot, so that its 
wheels may go over them, saying that they 
desire to die for their god. And the car 
passes over them, and crushes them, and 
cuts them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the spot.” — Friar Odoric^ in Cathau, &c. i. 
33. 

c. 1430. “ In Bizenegalia (see Bisnagar) 

also, at a certain time of the year, this idol 
is carried through the city, placed between 
two chariots . . . accompanied by a great 
concourse of jjeople. Many, carried away 
by the fervour of their faith, cast themselves 
<-)n the ground before the wheels, in order 
that they may be crushed to death, — a mode 
of death which they say is very acceptable 
to their god.”— iV^. Conti, in India in XVth 
Cent,, 28. 

c. 1581, “ All for devotion attach them- 

«<elves to the trace of the car, which is 
dra\v’n in this manner by a vast number of 

2 ) eople . . . and on the annual feast day 
of the Pagod this car is dragged by crowds 
of people through certain parts of the city 
(^e^patani) some of whom from devotion, 

the desire to be thought to make a 
devoted end, cast themselves down under 
vhe wheels of the cars, and so perish, 


remaining all ground and crushed bv the 
said cars .” — Gasparo Balhi, f. 84. 

The preceding passages refer to scenes in 
the south of the Peninsula. 


c. 1590. In the town of Pursotem on 
the banks of the sea stands the temple of 
Jagnaut, near to which are the images of 
IQshen, his brother, and their sister, made 
of bandal-wood, which are said to be 4 000 
years old. . . . The Brahmins ... at certain 
times carry the image in procession upon 
a carriage of sixteen wheels, which in the 
Hmdooee language is called Bahth; and 
they believe that whoever assists in draw- 
ing it along obtains remission of all his 
sins.” — Gladioin's Ayeen, ii. 13-15. 


1632. “ Vnto this Pagod or house of 

Sathen .... doe belong 9,000 Brammines 
or Priests, which doe dayly offer sacrifice 
vnto their great God laggamat, from 
which Idoll the City is so called .... 
And when it (the chariot of laggarnat] h 
going along the city, there are many that 
will offer themselves a sacrifice to this 
Idoll, and desperately lye downe on the 
ground, that the Ohariott wheeles may 
runne over them, whereby they are killed 
outright ; some get broken armes, some 
broken legges, so that many of them are 
destroyed, and by this meanes they thinke 
to merit Heauen.”— IT. Bruton, m Hakluyt, 
V. 57. 

^ 1667. “ In the Town of J agannat, which 
IS seated upon the Gulf of Bengdla, and 
where is that famous Temple of the Idol of 
the same name, there is yearly celebrated 
a certain Peast. . . . The first day that 
they shew this Idol with Ceremony in the 
Temple, the Crowd is usually so great to 
see it, that there is not a year, but some of 
those poor Pilgrims, that come afar off, 
tired and harassed, are suffocated there; 
ail the people blessing them for having 
been so happy . . . And when this Hellish 
Triumphant Chariot marcheth, there are 
found (which is no Pable) persons so 
foolishly credulous and superstitious as to 
throw themselves with their bellies under 
those large and heavy wheels, which bruise 
them to death . . — Bet'll! er, a Better to 
Mr. Ckapelain, in Eng. ed. 1684, 97. 

16S2. “ . . . We lay by all last night till 

10 o’clock this morning, ye Captain being 
desirous to see ye Jagernot Pagodas for 
his better satisfaction . . , — Hedges, 
Journall, July 16. 


I^?7. His (Jag^rynat’s) Effigy is often 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on 
a Coach four stories high .... they fasten 
small Ropes to the Cable, two or thme 
Fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,000 
People have room enough to draw the 
Coach, and some old Zealots, as it passes 
through the Street, fall flat on the Ground, 
to have the Honour to be crushed to Pieces 
by the Coach Wheels.”— A. Ham, i. 387. 

1809. 

“A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with 
might and main, 
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To drag that sacred wain. 

And scarce can draw along the enormous 
load. 

Prone fall the frantic votaries on the road. 
And calling on the G-od 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way. 

On Jaga-Naut they call, 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes 
all, 

Tlirough flesh and bones it i^loughs its 
dreadful path. 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death, and agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad 
throng, 

Who follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along. ” 

Curse of Kehama, xiv. 5. 

1814. “The sight here beggars all de- 
scription. Though Juggernaut made some 
progress on the 19th, and has travelled 
daily ever since, he has not yet reached the 
place of his destination. His brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear. 
One woman has devoted herself under the 
wheels, and a shocking sight it was. An- 
other also intended to devote herself, missed 
the wheels with her body, and had her arm 
broken. Three people lost their lives in the 
crowd.”— In Asiatic Journal — quoted in 
Beveridge, JSist. of India, ii. 54, -wnthout 
exacter reference, 

c. 1818, “ That excess of fanaticism 

which formerly prompted the pilgrims to 
court death by throwing themselves in 
crowds under the wheels of the car of 
Jaganuath has happily long ceased to 
actuate the worshippers of the present day. 
During 4 years that I have witnessed the 
^remony, three cases only of this revolt- 
ing species of immolation have occurred, 
one of which I may observe is doubtful, 
and should probably be ascribed to ac- 
cident; in the other the victims had long 
been suffering from some excruciating com- 
plaints, and chose this method of ridding 
themselves of the burthen of life in pre- 
ference to other modes of suicide so pre- 
valent with the lower orders under similar 
circumstances.” — A. Stirling, in As. Ites. 
XV, 324. 

1827. March 2Sth in this yeai-, Mr. 
Poynder, in the E. I. Court of Proprietors, 
stated that “about the year 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus were crushed to death at 
Ishera on the Ganges, under the wheels 
of Juggumaut.”— As. Journal, 1821, vol. 
xxiii. p, 702. 

Wl. “ . . . i^oor Johnny Tetterby stag- 
gering under his Moloch of an infant, the 
Juggernaut that crushed aU his enjoy- 
ments.” — Forster^ s Life of Dickens, ii. 415. 

1876. “Le monde en inarchant n’a pas 
heaucoup plus de souci de ce qii’il ecrase que 
le char de iidole de Jagarnata.” — F, Renan, 
m Revue des Deux Mondes, 3« Serie, xviii., 
p. 504. 

Julibdar, s. Pors. falabdOr, lit. a 


‘ bridle-liolder * ; also the superinten- 
dents of the mules, &c. in a cafila. 
This word occurs in ptizzling distor- 
tions in the MS. Journal of Wi lli nm 
Hedges. In his day it must have been 
commonly used in*^ Bengal, but it is 
now quite obsolete. 

1673. ‘ ‘ In the heart of this Square is 

raised a place as large as a Mountebank’s 
Stage, where the Gelabdar, or Master 
Miditeer, with his prime Passengers or 
Servants, have an opportunity to view the 
whole CaphdlaJ'* — Fryer, 341. 

1683. “ Your Jylibdar, after he had 

received his letter would not stay for the 
Genii, bijit stood upon departure. ’’—Hedfircs, 
Dmrij, Sept. 15th. 

„ “We admire what made you send 
peons to force our Gyllibdar back to your 
Pactory, after he had gone 12 cosses on his 
way, and dismisse him again without any 
reason for it.” — Ibid. Sept. 26th. 

1754. “ 100 Gilodarj those who are 

charged with the direction of the couriers 
and their horses.” — Hamcay's Travels, i. 
171. 

1880. “It would make a good picture, 
the surroundings of camels, horses, donkeySy 
and men . . . Pascal and Kemise cooking for 
me ; the Jellaodars, enveloped in felt coats, 
smoking their kallidns, amid the half-light 
of fast fading day. . — MS. Journal in 

Fet'sia of Capt. W. Gill, R.E. 

Jumbeea, s. Janblya, probably 
from janh, ‘ the side ; ’ a kind of dag- 
ger worn in the girdle, so as to be 
drawn across the body. It is usually 
in form slightly curved. Capt. Burton 
(^Camoes, Commentary, 413) identifies 
it with the agomia and gomio of the 
quotations below, and refers to a 
sketch in his Filgr image, but this we 
cannot find, though the jambiyah 
is several times mentioned, e.g, i. 
347, iii. 72. The term occurs re- 
peatedly in 3Mi*. Egerton’s catalogue 
of arms in the India Museum. 
Janbwa occurs as the name of a 
dagger in the Ain (orig. i. 119) ; why 
Blochmann in his translation spells it 
jhanbivah we do not know. See also 
Dozy and Eng. s.y. famhette. It seems 
very doubtful if the latter French word 
has anything to do with the Arabic 
word. 

C.132S. “Tald-ud-din refused roughly and 
pushed him away. Then the maimed man 
drew a dagger {AJianJar) such as is called 
in that country janbiya, and gave him a 
mortal wound .” — I bn Bat. i. 534. 

1498. “ The Moors had erected j^alisades 

of great thickness, with thick i>lanking, 
and fastened so that we could not see them 
within. And their people paraded the 
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shore with targets, azagays, agomias, and 
Idows and slings from which they siting 
stones at u&”—Boteiro de Vasco da Gaum, 
32. 

1516. “ They go to fight one another 

bare from the waist upwards, and from 
the waist downwards wrapped, in cotton 
cloths drawn tightly round, and with many 
folds, and with their arms, which are 
swords, bucklers, and daggers (gomios).” — 
Barbosa, p. 80, 

Jimdud, s. H. jamdad, and/aw- 
dJiar. A kind of dagger ; broad at 
base and sliglitly curved, the hilt 
formed with a cross-grip like that of 
the Katdr (see Kuttaur). 

P. Johnson’s Dictionary gives /am- 
dar as a Persian word with the sug- 
gested et^miology of janh-dar, ‘ flank- 
render.’ "But in the Am the word is 
jamdhar, which seems to indicate 
Hind, origin; and its occurrence in 
the poem of Chand Bardai (see Indian 
Antiquary, i. 281) corroborates this. 
Ifr. Beames there suggests the etymo- 
logy Yama-dant, ‘ Death’s Tooth.’ 
The drawings of the jamdhad or 
Jamdhar in the Atn illustrations show 
^several specimens with double and 
triple toothed looints, which perhaps 
favours this -view; hut Tama-dhdra, 

‘ death- wielder,’ appears in the Sans- 
krit dictionaries as the name of a 
weapon. 

See passage from Baber quoted 
under Kuttaur. 

Jumma, s. Hind, from Arab, /ama’. 
The total assessment (for land revenue) 
from any particular estate, or division 
of count^. The Arab, word signifies 
* total,’ or ‘ aggregate.’ 

1781. “ An increase of more than 26 
7acks of rupees (was) effected on the former 
jumma.’ Report, p. 8. 

Jummabundee, s. Hind, from 
Pers. Arab, jama^handt. A settle- 
ment (q.v.), ?.e. the determination of 
the amount of land revenue due^ for a 
year, or period of years, from a village, 
estate, or parcel of land. 

Jumna, n.p. The name of a famous 
liver in India which runs by Dehli and 
Agra. Skt. Yamuna, Hind. Jamund 
and J’amnd, the Atapovva of Ptolemy, 
the ^Ico^dpTjs of Arrian, the Jomanes of 
PUny. The spelling of Ptolemy almost 
exactly expresses the modern Hind, 
foim Jamnna. 

The name Jamund is also applied to 
what was in the last century an unim- 


portant branch of the Brahmaputra 
R. which connected it with the Ganges, 
but which has now for many years 
been the main channel of the" former 
great river. See Jenny e. 

Jamund is the name of several other 
rivers of less note. 

Jung“eera, n.p., i.e. Janjira. The 
name of a native state on the coast, 
south of Bombay, from which the Port 
and chief place is 44 m. distant. This 
place is on a small island, rising in 
the entrance to the Raj pari inlet, to 
which the name Janjira properly per- 
tains, believed to be a local corruption * 
of the Arab. Jazira, ‘ Island.’ The 
state is also called Haisdn, meaning 
‘ Huhshee’s land,’ from the fact that 
for 3 or 4 centuries its chief has been 
of that race. This was not at first 
continuous, nor have the chiefs, even 
when of African blood, been always of 
one family ; but they have apparently 
heen so for the last 200 years. ‘ The 
and ‘ The Hahshl,’ are titles 
popularly apiolied to this chief. 

The old Portuguese writers call this 
harbour Eanda (or as they write it 
Damda), e.g. Joao de Castro m Primeiro 
Roteiro, p. 48. His rude chart shows 
the island-fort. 

Jungle, s. Hind, and Mahr, jangdl, 
from Sansk. jangala (a word wMch 
occurs chiefly in medical treatises). 
The native word means in strictness 
only waste, uncultivated ground ; then, 
such ground covered with shrubs, 
trees, or long grass ; and thence again 
the Anglo-Indian application is to the 
forest, or other wild growth, rather 
than to the fact that it is not cultivated, 
A forest ; a thicket ; a tangled wilder- 
ness. 

The word seems to have passed at a 
rather early date into Persian, and also 
into use in Turkestan. Prom Anglo- 
Indian it has been adopted in Prench 
as well as in English.^ The word does 
not seem to occur in Fryer, which 
rather indicates that its use was not so 
extremely common among foreigners 
as it now is. 

c, 1200. “ . . . Now the land is humid, 

jungle {janoalah), or of the ordinary kind. 
— Susruta, i. ch. 35. II 

c. 1370. “ Elephants were numerous as 

sheep in the jangal round the Ibli’s dwell- 
ing.” — TArikh-i-Firoz-Shdlii, in Elliot, m« 
314. 

- c. 1450, “The Kings of India hunt the 
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elephant. They will stay a whole month or 
more in the wilderness, and in the jungle ” 
JaiKjal) — Ahdiu-razzak, in JSfot. et Ext, xiv. 
51. 

1474. . Bicheneger. The vast city is 

surrounded by three ravines, and intersected 
by a river, bordering on one side on a 
di'eadful Jungel.” — Atli. Eikitirii in India 
in XVth Cent, 29. 

1776. “ Land waste for five yeai'S . . . 

is called Jungle.” — ECalhed’s Gentoo Code, 
190. 

1809. “The air of Calcutta is much 
affected by the closeness of the jungle 
around it.” — Ld. Valentia^ i. 207. 

•* They built them here a bower of jointed 
cane, 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long 

Was the slight framework rear’d, with 
little pain ; 

Lithe creepers then the wicker sides 
snpply. 

And the tall jungle grass fit roofing 
gave 

Beneath the genial sky.” 

G, of Kehamat xiii. 7. 

c. 1830. “ 0*est Ih que je rencontrai les 

jungles . . . j’avoue que je fus trbs desap- 
point4.” — Jaquemont, Correspond, i. 134. 

c. 1833-38. 

“ L’Hippotame au large ventre 
Habite aux Jungles de J ava, 

Oh grondent, au fond de chaque antre* 
Plus de monstres qu’on iie reva.” 

Theoph, Gautier, in Poesies Coin- 
plates, ed. 1876, i. 325. 

1848. “ But he was as lonely here as in 

his jungle at Boggleywala.” — Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair, ch. iii, 

c. 1858. 

^‘La bete formidable, habitants des jungles 

S’endort, le ventre en Pair, et dilate ses 
ongles.” — Leconte de Lisle, 

“ Des djungles du Pendj-Ab 
Aux sables du ICarnate.” — Ih. 

1865. “ To an eye accustomed for years 

to the wild wastes of the jungle, the whole 
countxy presents the aixpearance of one 
continuous well-ordered garden.” — Wariny, 
Tropical Resident at Rome, 7. 

1867. “ . . . here are no cobwebs of plea 
and* counterplea, no jungles of argument 
and brakes of analysis.” — Swinburne, Essays 
and Studies, 133- 

1873. “Jungle, derived to us, through 
the living language of India, from the 
Sanskrit, may now be regarded as good 
English.” — Fitz-Edward Hall, Modern 
English, 306. 

1878. “ Cet animal est commun dans les 
forfits, et dans les djengles.” — Main^e, Kata- 
Kata-Malayou, 83. 

1879. “ The owls of metaphysic hooted 
from the gloom of their various jungles.” — 
Fortnightly Me rietc, No. clxv., K.S., 19. 


Jungle-fever, s. A dangerous re- 
mittent fever arising from the malaria 
of forest or jungle tracts. 

1808. “I was one day sent to a great 
distance, to take charge of an officer who 
had been seized by jungle-fever.” — Letter 
in Morton's Life of Leyden, 43. 

Jungle-fowl, s. The pox)ular name 
of more than one species of those birds 
from which our domestic poultry are 
supposed to be descended; especially 
Galltis Sonneratii, Temminck, the Grey 
J ungle-foiLl , and Gallus ferrugineus, 
Gmelin, the Red Jungle- foiul. The 
former belongs only to Southern 
India; the latter from the Himalaya, 
south to the N. Circars on the east, 
and to the Rajpipla Hills south of the 
Nerbudda on the west. 

1800. “ . . . the thickets bordered on 

the village, and I was told abounded in 
jungle-fowl . Enihassy to Am, ii. 
96. 

1868. “ The common jnngle-cock .... 

was also obtained here. It is almost exactly 
like a common game-cock, but the voice is 
different.” — Wallace, Malay Arch ip., 108. 

The word jungle is habitually used 
adjectively, as in this instance, to 
I denote wild species, e.g. jungle-ca#, 
jungle-doy, jungle-/rwif, &c. 

Jungle-Mahals, n.p. H. JangaU 
MahCiL This, originally a vague name of 
sundry tracts and chieftainships Ijung 
between the settled districts of Bengal 
and the hill country of Chutia Nag- 
pUr, was constituted a regular district 
in 1805, hut again broken xii> and re- 
distiibuted among adjoining districts 
in 1833 (see Imperial Gazetteer, s.v.). 

Jungle-Terry, n.p. Hind. JangaL 
tana (see Terye). A name formerly 
applied to a border-tract between Ben- 
gal and Behar, including the inland 
parts of Monghyr and BhagalpOr, and 
what are now termed the SanfdZ 
Pargands. Hodges, below, calls it to 
the “westward” of Bhugalpur; but 
Barkope, which he describes as near 
the centre of the tract, lies, according 
to Rennell’s map, about 35 m. S.E. 
of Bhagalpui* town; and the Cleve- 
land inscription shows that the teim 
included the tract occupied by the 
Rajmahril hill-people. 

The Map No. 2 in RennelTs Bengal 
Atlas (1779) is entitled “ the Jun^e- 
terry District, with the adjacent pro- 
vinces of Birhhoom, Rajemal, Bogli- 
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X)Our, &c., comprehendiiig tlie coun- 
tries situated iDeWeen Moorslieda'bad 
and Baliar.” But tlie map itself does 
not show the name Jungle Terry 
anywhere. 

1781. “Early in February we 
on a tour through a part of the country 
called the Jungle-Terry, to the westward 
of Bauglepore .... after leaving the vil- 
lage of Barkope, which is nearly in the 
centre of the Jungle Terry, we entered the 
HiUs .... In the great famine which 
raged through Indostan in the year 1770 
.... the Jungle Terry is said to have 
suffered greatly.”— pp. 90-95. 

c. 1788. 

“ To the Memory of 
Augustus Cleveland, Esq., 

Late Collector of the Districts of Bhaugul- 
pore and Bajamahall, 

Who without Bloodshed or the Terror 
of Authority, 

Employing only the Means of Concilia- 
tion, Confidence, and Benevolence, 
Attempted and Accomplished 
The entire Subjection^ of the Lawless and 
Savage Inhabitants of the 
Jungleterry of Eajamahall . . . .” (etc). 
Imcription 07i the Monument erected 
by Government to Cleveland, who 
died in 1784. 

1824. “This part, I find, (he is writing 
at Monghyr,) is not reckoned either in 
Bengal or Bahar, having been, under the 
name of the Jungleterry district, always 
regarded, till its pacification and settle- 
ment, as a sort of border or debateable 
land.”— .Sre&e?’, i. 131. 

Junglo, s. Guz. janglo. This 
term, we are told by B. Drummond, 
was used in his time (the beginning of 
this century) by the less polite, to dis- 
tinguish Europeans ; “ wild men of 
the woods,” that is, who did not 
understand Guzerati I 

1808. “ Joseph Maria, a well-known 

scribe of the order of Topeewallas . . . was 
actually mobbed, on the first circuit of 
1806, in the town of Pitlaud, by parties of 
curious old women and young, some of 
whom gazing upon him put the question, 
Are Jungla, too mumie pirrncesh ? * O wild 
one, wilt thou marry me?’ He knew not 
what they asked, and made no answer, 
whereupon they declared that he was in- 
deed a very Jnngla^ and it required all the 
address of Kripram (the worthy Brahmin 
who related this anecdote to the' writer, un- 
contradicted in presence of the said Senhor) 
to draw off the dames and damsels from 
the astonished Joseph.” — JB. Ih'ummond, 
Ilhts, s. V. 

Junk, s. A large Eastern ship; 
especially (and in later use exclusively) 
a Chinese ship. This indeed is the 
eailiest application also; any more 


general application belongs to an 
intermediate period. 

This is one of the oldest words in 
the Europeo-Indian vocabulary. It 
^ occurs in the travels of Friar Odorico, 
set ont 1 "written down in 1331, and a few years 
i later in the rambling reminiscences of 
John de’ Marignolli. The great Catalan 
■ “ I of " 


World-map of 1375 gives a sketch of 
one of those ships with their sails of 
bamboo matting, and calls them inc^ i, 
no doubt a clerical error for 
Dobner, the original editor of Mari- 
gnolli, in the last century, says of the 
word {JicnJcos): “This word I cannot 
find in any medieval glossary. Most 
probably we are to understand vessels 
of platted reeds {a juncis texta) which 
several authors relate to be used in 
India.” It is notable that the same 
erroneous suggestion is made by 
Amerigo Yespucci in his curious letter 
to one of the Medici, giving an 
account of the voyage of Da Gama, 
whose sq^uadron he had met at 0. 
Yerde on its way home. 

The French translators of Ibn Ba- 
tuta derive the word from the Chinese 
tcliouen {chioen), and Littr§ gives the 
s^me etymology (s.v. jonqiie). It is 
possible that the word may be even- 
tually traced to a Chinese original, 
but not very probable. The old Arab 
traders must have learned the word 
from Malay pilots, for it is certainly 
the Javanese and Malay jong^ and 
ajong, ‘ a ship or large vessel.’ lu 
Javanese the Great Bear is called 
Lintang jong, ‘ The Constellation J unJc." 

c. 1300. “ Large ships called in the lan- 

guage of China ‘ Junks ’ bring various sorts 
of choice merchandize and cloths from Chin 
and M^chm, and the countries of Hind and 
Sind.” — JRashiduddin in JElhot^ i. 69. 

1331. “And when we were there in 
harbour at Polumbum, we embarked m 
another ship called a Junk {alicim nai'iiih 
fiomine Zuncnm) . . . Now on board th^ 
ship there were good 700 souls, what with 
sailors and with merchants .... ’ Fnar 
Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 73. 

c. 1343. “ They make no voyages on the 

China Sea except with Chinese vessels . . . 
of these there are three kinds ; the bi^ one.s. 
which are called junk, in the plural 
.... iSach of these big ships carries from 
three up to twelve sails. The^ sails are 
made of bamboo slips, woven like » 
they are never hauled down, but are shifted 
round as the wind blows from one quarter 
or another.” — Ibii Batuta, iv. 91. 

The French translators write the words as 
gonk (and gonoUk), Ibn Batuta really indi- 
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cates chunk (and chunuk) ; but both must 
have been quite wrong. 

c. 1348. “ Wishing then to visit the 

shrine of St. Thomas the Apostle ... we 
embarked on certain links {(tscendentes 
Junkos) from Lower India, which is called 
Minubar.”--itfa?’?^/ioZZi, in Cathay, &c., 356. 

1459. “About the year of Our Lord 
1420, a Ship or Junk of India, in crossing 
the Indian Sea, was driven .... in a 
westerly and south-westerly direction for 
40 days, without seeing anything but sky 
and sea. . . . The ship having touched on 
the coast to supply its wants, the mariners 
beheld there the egg of a certain bird called 
chrocho, which egg was as big as a butt ...” 
—Jtubinc on Jf’ra Mauro's Great Map at 
Venice. 

,, “The Ships or junks (Zonchi) 
which navigate this sea, carry 4 masts, and 
others besides that they can set up or strike 
(at will) ; and they have 40 to 60 little 
chambers for the merchants, and they have 
only one rudder. . . J&id. 

1516. “ Many Moorish merchants reside 
in it (Malacca), and also Gentiles, particu- 
larly Chetis, who are natives of Cholmendel; 
and tliey are all very rich, and have many 
large ships which they call jungos.” — Bar- 
l)Qsa, 191. 

1549. “Exclusus isto concilio, applicavit 
ammum ad navem Sinensis formae, quam 
Iimcum vocant.” — Scti. Franc. XaveHi 
Epist. 337. 

1563. “Juncos are certain long ships 
that have stem and prow fashioned in the 
same way.”--6?«?-cia, f. 58 h. 

1591. “ By this Negro we were advertised 
of a small Barke of some thirtie tunnes 
(which the Moors call a lunco).”— 

Ace, of Lancastei''’s Voyage, Hakl. ii. 589. 

1616. “And doubtless they had made 
havock of them all, had they not presently 
i^en relieved by two Arabian Junks (for so 
their small ill-built ships are named. . . ” 
—Terry, ed. 1665, p. 342. 

• repairing to Basques, a place 

m the Pa-sian Gulph, they obtained a fleete 
u luncks, to convey them and 

gieirs as Merchantmen bound for the 
hhoares of India.” — Lord, MeJir/ion of the 
Po'sees, 3. ^ 

1673. Fryer also speaks of “Portugal 
Junks. ’ The word had thus come to mean 
any large vessel in the Indian Seas. Bar- 
ker s use for a small vessel (above) is excep- 
tional. 

. '^lli^8'i3QL66r,^ s. This word occurs 
ux Wheeler, i, 30(). It was long 
a perplexity, and as it w’as the subject 
ot one of Dr. Bui'nelTs latest, if not 
the veiy last, of his contributions to 
this work, I transcribe the words of 
his communication : 

“Working at improying the notes 
to V. Linschoten, I haye accidentally 
cleared up the meaning of a word you 


asked me about long ago, but which I 
was then obliged to give up — * Jonka- 
mir.’ It = ‘ a collector of customs : ’ ” 

“(1745).^ ‘Notre Superieur qui s 9 avoit 
qu’a moitie chemin cevtaln^i Jonquaniers ^ 
mettoient les jiassans a contribution, nous 
avoit donnt^ un ou deux fanons (see fauam) 
pour les jjayer en allant et en revenant, 
au cas qu’ils Texigeassent de nous.’ — P, 
Eorhert, Memoires, pp. 159-160. 

“ The original word is inMalayrdam 
chungakdran, and do. in Tamil. I haye 
often heard it in Tamil, though it does 
not occur in the Dictionaries of that 
language ; hut chungam (= ‘ Customs ’) 
does. 

“I was much pleased to settle this 
curious word; but I should never 
have thought of the origin of it, had 
it not been for that rascally old Capu- 
chin P. Norhert’s note.” 

My friend’s letter (from "West Strat- 
ton) has no date, but it must haye 
been written in July or August, 1882. 
— [H. T.] See Junkeon. 

Jimk-Ceylon, n.p. The popular 
name of an island oS. the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsula. Forrest (Foy- 
age to Mergui, pp. iii. and 29-30) calls it 
Jan-Sylaii, and says it is properly 
Ujony {i.e., in Malay, ‘ Cape ’) Sylang^ 
This appears to be nearly right. The 
name is, according to Oray'furd 
{Malay l)ict, s.y. Salang, and Diet. 
Ind. Archip. s.y. UJung) XJjung Salarig^ 

* Salang Headland.’ 

1539. “There we crost over to the firm. 
Land, and passing by the Port of Juncalan 
[luncahio) \ve sailed two days and a* half 
with a favorable wind, by means whereof 
we got to the River of Pai'les in the king- 
dom of Queda . . , ” — Pinto (orig. caf). xix.) 
in Cogan, p. 22. 

1592. “We departed thence to a Bale in 
the Kingdom of lunsalaom, which is be- 
tweene Malacca and Pegu, 8 degrees to the 
Northward,” — Barker, in Hakluyt, ii. 591. 

1727. “ The North End of Jonk Ceyloan, 
lies wdthin a Mile of the Continent.’’ — A. 
Ham. 69. 

Jimkeon, s. This word occurs as 
below. It is no doubt some form of 
the word cJmngam, mentioned under 
Junkameer. ^ Wilson gives Telugu 
Smikam, which might he used in 
Orissa; where Bruton was. 


** Ce Roiit des Iffaures qiu exigent de I'iugent 
sur les grands chemins, de ceux q.ui passent avec 
quelques merchandises ; souvent ils en demandent 
a ceux meines qui n'eii portent point. Ou regarde 
ces gens-li a peu pres comiue des volenrs.” 
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1638. “Any lunkeon or Custome.”— 
JBruton^s Narrative, in JSakl, v, 53. 

Juribasso, s. TMs word, meaning 
‘ an interpreter,’ occurs constantly in 
tlie Diary of Eiobard Cocks, of tke 
English Eactory in Japan, admirably 
edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
Mr. Edward Maunde Thompson (1883). 
The word is really Malayo- Javanese 
jiirubaJiasa, lit. ‘ language - master,’ 
Jura being an expert, a master of a craft, 
and balicisa the Sansk. hhashCi, * speech.’ 

1613. “(Said the Mandarin of Ancao) . . . 
‘Captain-major, Auditor, residents, and 
jeruhacas, for the space of two days you 
must come before me to attend to these 
instructions [capitulos), in order that I may 
write to the Ailao ’ . . . 

“ These communications being read in the 
Chamber of the city of Macau, before the 
Vereadores, the i3eople, and the Captain- 
Major then commanding in the said city, 
Jo3.o SerrSo da Ounha, they sought for a 
person who might be charged to reply, such 
as had knowledge and experience of the 
Chinese, and of their manner of speech, 
and finding Lourenco Carvalho ... he 
made the reply in the following form of 
words ^. . . To this purpose we the Cap- 
tain-Major, the Auditor, the Vereadores, 
the Padres, and the Juruba^a, assembling 
together and beating our foreheads before 
God . . , ’ ” — Bocarro, pp. 725-729. 

,, “The foureteentb, I sent M. 
Cockes, and my lurebasso to both the 
Kings to entreat them to prouide me of a 
dozen Sea-men.” — Capt. Saris, in Purchas, 
378, 

1615. “ . . . his desire was that, for his 
sake, I would geve over the pursute of this 
matter against the sea hongeiv, for that yf 
it were followed, of force the said hongew 
must cut his bellie, and then my jurebasso 
must do the lyke. Unto which his request 
I was content to agree .... ” — Cocks’s 
J>iary, i. 33. 

Jute, s. The fibre (Gunny-fibre) of 
the bark of Corchorus capsu7aris,Jj.,sLTid 
Corchoi'us olitorius, L., which in the 
last 30 years has become so important 
an export from India, and a material 
for manufacture in Great Britain as 
well as in India. 

At the last meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, Pro- 
fessor Skeat commented on various 
English words. Jicte, a fibrous sub- 
stance, he explained from the 
Sanskrit juta, a less usual < form 
of ^ jata, meaning 1st, the matted 
hair of an ascetic ; 2ndly, the fibrous 
roots of a tree such as the banyan; 
3rdly, any fibrous substance.” (ricad- 
-cmi/, Dec. 2'7th, 187U,) The secondary 


meanings attributed here to Jata are 
very doubtful. * The term jute appears 
to have been fii’st used by Dr. Eox- 
burgh iu a letter dated 1795, in which 
he drew the attention of the Comt of 
Directors to the value of the fibre 
“ called jute by the natives.” 

The name in fact appears to be 
taken from the vernacular name in 
Orissa. This is stated to be properly 
jhdtd, but jMito is used by the im 
educated.f 

Jutka, s. Erom Dak. Hind,, 
jhatka, ‘ quick.’ The native cab of 
Madi*as, and of Mofussil towns in that 
Presidency ; a conveyance only to he 
characterised by the epithet mwi- 
shachle, though in that respect equalled 
by the Calcutta Cranchie (q.v.). It 
consists of a sort of box with Venetian 
windows, on two wheels, and drawn 
by a miserable pony. It is entered by 
a door at the back. See Shigram, with 
like meanings. 

Juzail, s. This word is gene- 
rally applied to the heavy Afghan rifle, 
^ed with a forked rest. If it is Arab, 
it must be the plural of jazll, ‘ big,’ 
used as a substantive. Jazll is often 
used for a big, thick thing, so it looks 
IDrobable. See Jinjaul. 

Jyedad, s. P.-H.-yaiddd. Territory 
assigned for the support of troops. 

Jyshe. This term (Ar. Jaish, an 
army, a legion) was applied hy Tippoo 
to his regular infantry, the body of 
which was called the Jaisli Kachari 
(see under Cutcherry). 

c. 1782. “About this time the Bar or 
regular infantry, Kutcheri, were called 
the Jysh Kutcheri.” — Hist, of Tip'A Sultan, 
by Hussein Ali KJmn Kermani, p. 32. 

1786. “ At such times as new levies or 

recruits for the Jyshe and Piadeks are to be 
entertained, you two and Syed Peer assem- 
bling in Kuchurry are to entertain none 
but proper and eligible men.” — Tippoo’ $ 
Letters, 256. 


K. 

Kajee, s. This is a title of 
Ministers of State used in Nepaul 


This remark is from a letter of Mr. Buniell’s 
dd. Tanjore, 10th March, ISSO. 

t See Beport of the Jute Commission hy Balm 
Heniehundra Kerr, Calcutta, 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr, J. S. Cotton in the Academy, Jany. I7th 
ISSO. 
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and Sikldm. It is no doubt tbe 
Arabic word (see Cazee). Kajl is 
tbe pronunciation of tbis last word in 
various parts of India. 

1848. ‘‘Kajees, Counsellors, and mitred 
Lamas were there, to the number of twenty, 
all planted with their backs to the wall, 
mute and motionless as statues.” — Hooker'" s 
Himcdayan Journals^ ed. 1855, i. 286. 

1868. “The Durbar^ (of Nepal) have 
written to the four Kajees of Thibet en- 
quiring the reason.” — Letter from Col. R. 
Laim'enee^ dd. 1st April, regarding persecu- 
tion of K. C. Missions in Tibet. 

1873. 

“ Ho lamas, get ye ready ! 

Ho Kazis clear the way ! 

The chief will ride in all his pride 
To the Hungeet Stream to-day.” 

Wilfrid Heeley, A Lay of Modern 
Darjeeling, 

Kalinga, n.p. See Kling. 

Kalla-nimmack, s. Hind. Kdld- 
namak, ‘ black salt,’ a common mineral 
-drug, used especially in horse-treat- 
ment. It is muriate of soda, having a 
mixture of oxide of iron, and some 
impurities ( Boyle ) . 

Kapal, s. Kctpdl, the Malay word 
for ‘Slip,’ “applied to any square- 
rigged vessel, with top and top-gallant 
masts” (Marsden^ in Memoirs of a 
Malay Family y 57). 

Karcanna, s. Hind, from Pers. 
Jcdr-khdnay ‘ business -place,’ We 
■cannot improve upon Wilson’s defini- 
tion: “An office, or place where 
business is carried on ; but it is in use 
more especially applied to places where 
mechanical work is performed ; a 
workshop, a manufactory, an arsenal; 
also, fig., to any great fuss or bustle.” 
The last use seems to be obsolete, 

Kareeta, s. H. from A. klmrttay 
and in India also khallta. The silk bag 
(described by hirs. Parkes below) in 
which IS enclosed a letter to or from a 
native noble; also, by transfer, the 
letter itself. In 2 Kings, v. 23, the 
bag in which Naaman bound the silver 
is kharit; also in Isaiah iii. 22, the word 
translated ‘crisping-pins’ is kharJtlin, 
rather ‘purses.’ 

c. 1350. “The Sherif Ibrahim, sur- 
named the Kharitadar, i.e. the Master of 
the Royal Paper and Pens, w’as governor 
of the territory of Hansi and Sarsati.” — 
Ihn Ratuta, iii. 337. 

1838. “Her Highness the Baiza Ba’i 


did me the honour to send me a Kharita, 
that is a letter enclosed in a long bag of 
Kimkhwcih (see Xincob), crimson silk bro- 
caded with flowerss in gold, contained in 
another of fine muslin : the mouth of the 
bag w'as tied with a gold and tasseled cord, 
to w'hich was appended the great seal of 
her Highness.” — Wanderings of a Pilgrim 
(Parkes), ii.250. 

In the following j>assage the thing 
is described (at Constantinople) : 

1673. “ . . . le Visir prenant un sachet 
de beau brocard d’or h fleurs, long tout au 
moin.s d’une demi aulne et large de cinq ou 
six doigts, lie et scelle par le haut avec une 
inscription qui y estoit attachee, et disant 
que e’estoit une lettre du Grand^ Seigneur 
. . . ” — Journal d"Ant. Galland, ii. 94. 

Karkollen, s. (see Caracoa). 

1627. “They have Gallies after their 
manner, formed like Dragons, which they 
row very swiftly, they call them Karkollen,” 
— ParcluiSy Pilgrimage, 606. 

Haul, s. H. Kid, properly, ‘ Time,’' 
then a period, death, and popularly 
the visitation of famine. Tinder this 
word we read : 

1808. “ Scarcity, and the scoprge of civil 

w’ar, embittered the Mahratta nation in 
A.D. 1804, of whom many emigrants were 
supported by the justice and generosity of 
neighbouring pow’ers, and (a large number) 
were relieved in their own capital by the 
charitable contributions of the English at 
Bombay alone. This and oi>ening of Hos- 
pitals for the sick and starving, within the 
British settlements, w^ere gratefully told to 
the writer afterwards by many Mahrattas 
in the heart, and from distant parts, of their 
own country. ” — R, Drummo n d, II I ustra t ions, 
&c. 

Kaimta, Caunta, s. This word, 
Mahr., and Guz. kdnthd, ‘coast or 
margin,’ is used in the northern part of 
the Bombay Presidency in composition 
to form several popular geographical 
terms, as Mala Kdnthd, for a group of 
small states on the banks of the Mahi 
River; Rewa-Kdntlia, south of the 
above; Sindhd Kdnthd, the Indus 
Delta, &c. The word is no doubt the 
same which we find in Ptolemy for 
the Gulf of Kachh, lAdvBi /coXttos. 
Kanth-Kot was formerly an im- 
portant place in Eastern Kachh, 
and Kdnthi was the name of the 
southern coast district (see Ritter, vi. 
1038). 

Kebulee. See Myrobalans. 

Keddah, s. Hind. Kheda (fihedna, 
‘ to chase ’). The teim used iu Bengal 
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for tlie enclosure constructed to entrap 
elephants (see Corral). 

1780-90. “ The party on the plain below 

liave, anring this interval, been completely 
occupied in forming the Keddah or enclo- 
sure .” — Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 191. 

1810. “A trap caUed a Keddah.”— 
Williamson, F. M., ii. 436. 

1860. “The custom in Bengal is to con- 
struct a strong enclosure (called a Keddah) 
in the heart of the forest.”— 

Ceylon, ii. 342. 


Kedgeree, Kitchery, s. Hind. 

Jchichft, a mess of rice, cooked with 
butter and ddl (see Dholl), and 
flavoured with a little spice, shred 
onion, and the like ; a common dish 
all over India, and often served at 
Anglo-Indian breakfast tables, in 
which very old precedent is followed, 
as the first quotation shows. 

The word appears to have been 
applied metaphorically to mixtures of 
sxmdry kinds^ (see Eryer below), and 
also to nuxt jargon or lingua franca. 

In England we find the word is 
often applied to a mess of re-cooked 
fish, served for breakfast ; but this is 
inaccurate. Fish is frequently eaten 
with kedgeree, but is no part of it. 

with 

nee, and then buttered and eaten. This 
IS what they call Kishri, and on this dish 
Jhey^breakfast every day,”— 76?^ Latuta, 

c. 1443. **The elephants of the palace 

are fed upon Kitchri.”— in 

India m XV, Cent,, 27. 

c. 1475. _ “ Horses are fed on pease : also 
Kichms, boiled with sugar and oil : 
early m the morning they get shishenivo^’ (?). 
—Atkan. Nikitin, in do., p. 10. 

by Abufl^a^i - 

c. 1590. “KMchri, Rice, split ddl, and 
yhi, o ser c£ each ; ^ ser salt ; this gives 7 
dishes.”— i. p. 59 . 

1648. “ Their daily gains are very small, 

®'?iwith these they fill their hungry 
bellies ^th a certain food called Kitserye ” 
— Van Twist, 57, 

'"ne sorte de leffniue 
» n “""issent ordinaire- 

nient. Lela Lo uUaye-l e- Go u::, 545, ed. 1657. 

Kitzery, Tavernier 

of this Sort of People 
great Variety or Cost, their 
deh^tfuU^t Pood being only Cutcherry 
uiixed togeth^! 


Vide Moong« 


Again, speaking of pearls in the Persian 
Gulf, he says, “ Whatever is of any Value 
IS very dear Here is great Plenty of 
th^ call Ket<^ery, a mixture of aU together 
or Refuse of Rono-Vi. tt® ^ 


— Ibid, 320. 

1 IL Some Doll and Rice, being min- 

gled together and boiled, make Kitcheree 
the common Food of the Country Thpv 
eat with Butter and Atchao:.”— A. MaZ 

1750-60. “ Kitcharee is only^rice stewed, 
with a certain pulse they caU Dholl, and is 
generally eaten with salt-fish, butter, and 
pickles of varioxissorts, to which they give 
the general name oiAtchar.” — Grose, ii 150. 

1880. A correspondent of the Indian 
Mirror, writing of the annual religious fair 
at Ajmere, thus describes a curious feature 
in the proceedings There are two tre- 
mendous copper pots, one of which is said 
to contain about eighty maunds of rice and 
the other forty maunds. To fill these pots 
with nee, sugar, and dried fruits requires a 
round sum of money, and it is only the rich 
who can afford to do so. This year His 
Highness the Nawab of Tonk paid Rs 

3,000 to fill up the pots After the 

pots filled with kkichri had been inspected 
by the JXawab, who was accompanied by the 
C^missioner of Ajmere and several Civil 


weU wrapped up with clothes, stuffed with 
cotton, were seen leaping down into the 
boihng pot to secure their share of the 
booty .” — Rioneer Mail, July 8th. 

Kcdgferee, Ii.p. Ehijirl, or Kifarl, 
a village and police station on the low 
lands near the mouth of tbe Hoogly, 
on tbe west bank, and 68 miles below 
Calcutta. It was formerly well known 
as a usual anchorage of tbe larger 
Indiamen. 


1683. “ This morning early we weighed 
a-nchor with the tide of Ebb, but having 
Httle wind, got no further than the Point of 
Kegaria Island.”— Hedges, Jan. 26. 

1684. “ Sign^ Nicolo Pareres, a Portu- 
gall Merchant, assured me their whole 
community had wrott y® Vice King of 
Goa .... to send them 2 or 3 Frigates 
with .... Soldiers to possess themselves 
of ye Islands of Kegeria and Ingellee,''^— 
Hedges, Dec. 17. 

1727. “It is now inhabited by Fishers, 
as are also Ingellie and Kidgerie, two neigh- 
bouring Islands on the West Side of the 
Mouth of the Ganges.” — A, Ham. vi. 2, 
See Hidgelee. 


Kedgeree-pot, s. A vulgar ex- 
pression for a round pipkin such as is 
in common Indian use, both for 
bolding water and for cooking pur- 
poses. See Chatty. 
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1811. “As a memorial of such, mis- 
fortunes they plant in the earth an oar 
bearing a cud^eri, or earthen pot.” — Solvifm, 
Zcs Mindotis, iii. 

1830. “Some natives were in readiness 
with a small raft of Kedgeree-pots, on which 
the palkee was to be ferried over.” — 3l€m. 
Col, 3Iouutain, 110. 

Kennery, n.i). The site of a famous 
and very extensive grou];) of cave- 
temples on the Island of Salsette, near 
Bombay, properly KdnJieri. 

1602. ‘ ‘ Holding some conversation with 

certain very aged Christians, who had been 
among the 'first con verts there of Padre Fr. 
Antonio do Porto, .... one of them, who 
alleged himself to be more than 120 years 
old, and who spoke Portuguese very welXand 
read and wrote it, and was continually read- 
ing the Flos Sanctorum, and the Lives of the 
Saints, assured me that without doubt the 
work of the Pagoda of Canari was made 
under the orders of the father of Saint 
Josafat the Prince, whom Barlaam con- 
verted to the Faith of Christ ” — 

Couto, VII. iii. cap. 10. 

1673. “ Next Mom before Break of Day 

we directed our Steps to the anciently fam'd, 
but now ruin’d City of Canorein .... all 
cut out of a Bock, &c.” — Fryer, 71-72. 

1825. “ The principal curiosities of 

Salsette are the cave temples of 

Kennery. These are certainly in every way 
remarkable, from their number, their 
beautiful situation, their elaborate carving, 
and their marked connection with Buddh 
and his religion.” — Heber, ii. 130. 

Kerseymere, s. This is an English 
draper’s term, and not Anglo-Indian. 
But it is, through forms like cassiTnere 
(also in English use), a corruption of 
cashmere, though the corruption has 
been shaped by the previously-existing 
English word hersey, for a kind of. 
woollen cloth, as h hersey were one 
kind and 'kerseymere another, of similar 
goods. Kersey is given by Minsheu 
(2d ed. 1627), without definition, 
thus: cloth, G. (f.e., French) 

cnrizeF The only word like the last 
given by Littre is “ Cabisil, sorte de 
canevas"” .... This does not apply 
to kersey, which appears to be repre- 
sented by “ Cbeseatj — T erme ^ de 
Commerce; etofie de laine croisee a 
deux envers ; et;^Tn. crofser.” Both 
words are probably connected with 
miser or with carre. Blanche indeed 
(whose etymologies are generally 
worthless) says : “made originally at 
Kersey, in Suffolk, whence its name.” 
And he adds, equal to the occasion, 
“ Kerseymere, so named from the 
position of the original factory on th'e 


mere, or water which runs through the 
village of Kersey” (I) 

Mr Skeat, however, we see, thinks 
that Kersey, in Suffolk, is perhaps the 
origin of the word Kersey. 

1495. “Item the xv day of Februar, 
bocht fra Jhonne Aiideraoun x ellis of 
quhit Caresay, to be tua coitis, ane to the 
King, and ane to the Lard of Balgony ; 
price of ellne vjs. ; siimiua .... iij."/j.” — 
Acets. of the Ld. K. Treasurer of ScotlamL 
1877, p. 225. 

1583. “ I think cloth, Kerseys and tiiine 

have never bene here at so lowe prices as 
they are now.” — Afr. John JSTcwton, from. 
Babylon (fc.c. Bagdad) 20 July, in Hakl. 378. 

1603. “I had as lief be a list of an 
English kersey, as be pil’d as thou art 
pil’d, for a French velvet .” — Aleasure for 
Measu7'€, i. 2. 

1625. “ Ordanet the thesaurer to tak aff 
to ilk ane of the officeris and to the drummer 
and pyper, ilk ane of thame, fyve elne of 
reid Kairsie claithe.” — Exts. from Reeds, 
of Crlasgoic, 1876, p. 347. 

1626. In a contract between the Factor 

of the King of Persia and a Dutch ‘ ‘ Opper 
Koopman” for goods we find: “2000 
Persian ells of Carsay at 1 the 

ell.” — Vahmtijn, v. 295. 

1784. “ For sale — superfine cambrics and 

edgings . . . scarlet and blue Kassimeres.” 
— ^In Seton-Karr, i. 47. 

c. 1880 (no date given). “Kerseymere. 
Cassimere. A finer description of kersey 
. . . (then follows the absurd etymology 
as given by Planch4). ... It is principally 
a manufacture of the west of England, and 
except^ in being tweeled (sic) and of narrow 
^vidth it in no resj^ect differs from superfine 
cloth.” — Drapti'^s Dicty. s. v. 

Kh adir, s. H. Khadarj the re- 
cent alluvial bordering a large river. 
See under Bangur. 

Khakee, s. or adj. Hind, hhdki, 

‘ dusty, or dust-coloured,’ from Pers. 
khCik, ‘ earth,’ or ‘ dust; ’ applied to a 
kindof light drab or chocolate-coloured 
cloth. This was the colour of the 
uniform worn by some of the Pun- 
jab regiments at the siege of Dehli, 
and became very popular in the army 
generally during the campaigns of 
1857-58, being adopted as a conve- 
nient material by many other corps. 
The original khakee was a stout cotton 
cloth, but the colour was also used in 
broadcloth. It is said that it is about 
to be introduced into the army 
generally. 

1878. “The Amir, we may mention 
wore a khaki .suit, edged with gold, and 
the well-known Herati cap.” — Sat, Rtview, 
1 Kov. 30, 683. 
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Khalsa. H. from Ar. IMlsa (pro- 
perly khcdisa)^^ pure, genuine.’ It lias 
Tarious teciinical meanings, but, as we 
introduce tlie word, it is applied by tbe 
Sikhs to their community and church 
(so to call it) collectively. 

1783. ‘ ‘ The Sicques aalute each other by 

the expression Wah Gooroo, without any m- 
clination of the body, or motion of the 
hand. The Government at large, and 
their armies, are denominated Khalsa, and 
Khalsajee.” — Forster's Journey, ed. 1808, 
i. 307. 

1881. 

“And all the Punjab knows me, for my 
father’s name was known 
In the days of the conquering Khalsa, 
when I* was a boy half grown.” 

Attar Singh loquitur, by Sowar, 
in an Indian paper, name and 
date lost. 

Khan, S. a. Turki through Pars. 
Khan. Originally this was a title, 
equivalent to Lord or Prince, used 
among the Mongol and Turk nomade 
hordes. Besides this sense, and an aj)- 
plication to various other oniefs or 
nobles, it has since become in Persia, 
and still more in Afghanistan, a sort of 
vague title like ‘ ‘ Esq. whilst in India 
it has become a common affix to, or in 
fact part of, the name of Hindustanis 
out of every; rank, properly, however, 
of those claiming a Pathan descent. 
The tendency of swelling titles is 
always thus to degenerate, and when 
the value of Khan had sunk, a new 
form, Khati-khanCm {Khan of KJidns) 
was devised at the Court of Dehli, and 
applied to one of the high officers of 
state. 

b. Pers. Man. A public building" 
for the accommodation of travellers, a 
caravanserai. 

Khanna, Connah, &c., s. This 
term (Pers. hhdna, ‘ a house, a com- 
partment, apartment, department, 
receptacle,’ etc.) is used almost ad 
Vhituni in India in composition, some- 
times with most incongruous words, as 
hobachee (for hdicarcht) coiuiah, ‘cook- 
house,’ Duggy-connah, ' buggy, or 
coach-house,’ bottle-khaima, tosha- 
khajia (q.v.), &c., &c. 

1784. “The bouse, cook-room, bottle- 
connah, godown &c,, aie all imcka built.” — 
In Setoii-Karr, i. 41. 

Khansama; see Consumah. 

Khanunn . s. Turki, through Pers. | 


hhdnum and hhdnim, a lady of rank * 
the feminine of the title khan, q.v. 

1404. “. . . la mayor delles avia uGbre 
Canon, que quiere dezir Peyna, o Sehora 
grande.” — Olavijo, f. 52 v. 

1505.^ ‘‘The greatest of the Begs of the 
Sagharichi was then Shir Haji Beg, whose 
daughter, Ais-doulet Begum, Yunis Khan 
married. . . . The Khan had three daugh- 
ters by Ais-doulet Begum. . . . The second 
daughter, Kullfik Nigar Khanum, was 
my mother. . . . Pive months after the 
taking of K^bul she departed to God’s 
mercy, in the year 911 ” (1505). — Baher, 

p. 12. 

1619. “The King’s ladies, when they 
are not married to him . . . and not riftay 
relations of his house, but only concubines 
or girls of the Palace, are not called hegum, 
which is a title of q,ueens and princesses, 
but only canum, a title given in Persia to- 
all noble ladies.” — F. della, Valle, ii. 13. 

Khass, Kanss, &c.,_ adj. Hind,, 
from Arab. Jchdss, ‘ special, particular, 
PoyaL’ It has many particular 
applications, one of the most common 
being to estates retained in the hands 
of government, which are said to be 
held Jehdss. The hhctss-maJial again, 
in a native house, is the women’s 
apartment. 

Many years ago, a white-bearded 
Jchdnsaman (see Consuma), in the ser- 
vice of one of the present writers, in- 
dulging in reminiscences of the dayej 
when he had been attached to Lord 
Lake’s camp, in the beginning of this 
century, extolled the sahibs of those 
times above their successors, observing 
(in his native Hindustani) : “In those 
days I think the Sahibs all came from 
London Jchass; now a great lot of 
JjiveQyoohvdlds come to the country I ” 

There were in the Palaces of the 
Great Mogul and other Mahommedaii 
Princes of India always two Halls of 
Audience, or Durbar , the Dewdn-iJAm, 
or Hall of the Public, and the JDewCm- 
i~K7idss, the Special or Eoyal Hall, for 
those who had the entree, as we say. 

In the Indian Vocabulary, 1788, the 
word is written Coss. 

Khasya, n.i>. A name^ applied to 
the oldest existing race in the cxs- 
Tihetan Himalaya, between Nepal 
and the Ganges, i.e., in the British 
Districts of Kumaun and Garbwid, 
and the native state of GarhwaK The 
il^asyas are Hindu in religion and 
I customs, and probably are substan- 
I tially Hindu also in blood ; though in 
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tlieir aspect there is some slight sug- 
gestion of that of their Tibetan 
neighbom’s. There can be no ground 
for supposing them to be connected 
with the Mongoloid nation of Kasias 
(see Cossyas) in the mountains south 
of Assam. 

1790. “ The Vaheel of the rajah of 

CoMffnh (i.e. Kmiidiin) or Almora, who is a 
learned Pandit, iiifoi’ms me that the greater 
]>art of the zemindars of that country are 
C'hasas. . . . They are certainly a very 
ancient tribe, for they are mentioned as 
Mich in the Institutes of Menu ; and their 
great ancestor G’hasa or G’ has ya is men- 
tioned by Sanchoniathon, under the name 
of Cassius. He is supposed to have lived 
before the Flood, and to have given his 
name to the mountains he seized upon.'’ — 
Wilfoi'd (Wilfordizing !) in As. JEtes. vi. 
456. 

1824. “ The Khasya nation pretend to 

be all Kajpoots of the highest caste .... 
they will not even sell one of their little 
mountain cows to a stranger . . . They are 
a modest, gentle respectful people, honest 
in their dealings.” — Seber, i. 264. 

Kkelat, n.p. The capital of tbe 
Biluch state upon the western frontier 
of Sind, wMcn gives its name to tbe 
State itself. The name is in fact tbe 
ArAaVa, * a fort.’ See under Killadar. 
The teiminal t of the Arabic word 
(written haVat) has for many cen- 
tmies been pronounced only when the 
word is the first half of a compound 

name meaning * Castle of ISTo 

doubt this was the case with the Bi- 
ICich capital, though in its case the 
second part has been entirely dropt 
out of use. KhelCit (KaPat) -i-Ghiljt 
is an example where the second part 
remains, though sometimes dropt. 

Khiraj S. Ar. IcharCtj (usually pron. 
in India hhiraj), is properly a tribute 
levied by a Musulman lord upon con- 
quered unbelievers, also land-tax ; in 
Ladia it is almost always used for tbe 
land-revenue paid to Government ; 
whence a common expression (also 
Arabic) la hhirtf), treated as one word, 
IdkhiraJ, ‘rent-free.’ 

1784. “ . . . 136 beegahs, IS of which are 

Xaokherage laud, or land paying no rent.'’ 
— In Seton~Kim\ i. 49. 

Xhoa, s. Bong. Mod, a Idnd of 
concrete, of broken brick, lime, &c., 
used for floors and terrace-roofs. 

Elhoti, s. The bolder of a jjeculiar 
tenure in the Bombay Presidenev ; see 
Siqiplt. 
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Khubber, s. Ar. Pers. Hind. 
Miahar^ ‘news,’ and especially as a 
sporting term, news of game, e.g. 
“There is pucka (q.T.) kliubher of 
a tiger this morning.” 

1878. “ Khabar of innumerable black 
pai-tridges had been received.”— X/fe in the 
MofussH, i. 159. 

1870. He will not tell me what khab- 
bar has been received.” — ‘ Yamtu Fair ’’ 
Nov. 29, p. 299. " ’ 

Khudd, Kudd, s. This is appar- 
ently a term peculiar to the Himalaya, 
hliadd, meaning a precipitous hill-side, 
also^ a deep valley. It is not in the 
dictionaries, but is probably allied to- 
the Hind, klidt, ‘ a pit,’ Hakh, Hind. 
Miadda. 

The word is in constant Anglo- 
Indian colloquial use at Simla and 
other Himalayan stations. 

1837. “The steeps about Mnssooil are 
so very perpendicular in many places, that 
a person of the strongest nerve -would 
scarcely be able to look over the edge of the 
narrow footpath into the Khud, ^vithout a 
shudder.” — Bacon, First Imjpressiom, ii. 
146. 

1838. “ On my arrival I found one of 
the ponies at the estate had been killed by 
a fall over the precipice, w'hen bringing up- 
water from the khud.”— TTcouTcrihf/s of a 
Rilgrim, ii. 240. 

1879. “ The commandor-in-chief ... is 
perhaps alive now because his horse so 
judiciously chose the spot on which sud- 
denly to sw’erve round that its hind hoofs 
were only half over the chud” {sic).—Tn/iCiS 
letter from Simla, Aug. 15. 

Xhlltput, s. This is a native slang' 
term in estern India for a prevalent 
system of intrigue and corruption. 
The general meaning of Miafpat in 
Hind, and Mabr. is rather ‘ wranglino* ’ 
and ‘ worry,’ but it is in the fonrSr 
sense that tbe word became famous 
(1850-1854) in consequence of Sir 
James Ontram’s struggles with the 
rascality, during bis tenure of the Ee- 
sidency of Barotla. 

Khuttry, Khettry, s. H. Khafrz ; 
Sansk. Kshettriga. The second, or 
military, caste, in the theoretical or 
fourfold division of the Hindus. 

The XarpiaioL whom Ptolemy locates 
apparently towards Eajputaua' are pro- 
bably Kshat?*igas. 

1638. “ Les habitans sont la 

]>luspart Benpam et Ketteiis, tisseruiis, 
teinturiers, et autres ouuriers en coton ” 
— Matuiehlo, ed. 1059, 130. 
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172G. “The second generation in rank 
among these heathen is that of the Settre’as.” 
— Valentijn, Chorom,, 87. 

1782. ‘ ‘ The Chittery occasionally betakes 
himself to traffic, and the Sooder has 1:^- 
come the inheritor of principalities. — <?. 
Forster’^s Journey^ ed. 1808, i. 64. 


1836. “The Banians are the mercantile 
caste of the original Hindoos ... . ^ 
call themselves Shudderies, which signifies 
innocent or harmless,” (1) — Siv R. Fhilhps, 
Million of Facts, 322. 


Kil, s. Pitch or bitTomen. Tam. 
and Mai. /ciZ, Ax. Br, Pers. Mr and M. 


c. 1330. “ In Persia are some springs, from 
which flows a kind of pitch which is called 
Me (read kir) {joix dice sen pegna), with 
which they smear the skins in which wine 
is carried and stored.” — Friar Jordanus, 
p. 10. 

c. 1.560. “These are pitched with a 
bitumen W’'hich they call q,uil, which is 
like pitch.” — Correa, Hak. Soc. 240. 


Killadar, s. Pers.-Hind. HVaddr, 
from Ar. IcaVa, ‘ a fort.’ The com- 
mandant of a fort, castle, or garrison. 
The Arab. haVa is always in India 
pronounced idVa, And it is possible 
that in the first quotation Ibn Batuta 
has misinterpreted an Indian title ; 
taking it as from Persian hilld, ‘ a 
key.’ 

c. 1340. “. . . . Kadhi Khan, Sadr-al- 
Jihan, who became the chief of the Amirs, 
andhad the title of Kalit-dar, %.e. Keeper of 
the keys of the Palace. This^ officer was 
accustomed to pass every night at the 
Sultan’s door, with the body-guard.”— i6n 
Bat. iii. 196. 

1757. “The fugitive garrison . . . ..re- 
turned with 500 more, sent by the Kellidar 
of Vandiwash.” — Orme(ed. 1803), ii. 217. 

1817. “ The following were the terms. . . 

that Arni should be restored to its foi-mer 
governor or Killedar.” — Mill, iii. 340. 

1829. “Among the prisoners captured 
in the Poit of Hattrass, search was made 
by us for the Keeledar.” — Mem. of John 
Shipp, ii. 210. 


Killa-kote, s.pl. A combination 
of Arabo -Persian and Hindi words for 
a fort [MV\i for haVa, and hof) used 
in ‘Western India to imply the whole 
of the fortifications of a territory. {B. 
Drimimond.) 


Killut, Killaut, &c., s. Ar.-Hind. 
JdiiVat. A dress of honour presented 
by a suj>erior on ceremonial occasions ; 
but the meaning is often extended to 
the whole of a ceremonial present of 
that nature, of whatever it may consist. 


The word has in Bussian been de- 
graded to mean the long loose gown ' 
which forms the most common dress 
in Turkestan, called generally by 
Schuyler ‘ a dressing-gown ’ (Germ. 
SchlafrocJc). See Fraelin, Wohja Bill- 
garen, p. 43. 

1411. Several days loassed in sumptu- 
ous feasts. Kh.il’ ats and girdles of royal 
magnificence were distributed.” — Ahduraz- 
zak, in Kot. et Ext., xiv. 209. 

1673. “ Sir George Oxenden held it . . . 

He defended himself and the Merchants so 
bravely, that he had a Collat or Seerpaw 
(q.v.), aBobe of Honour from Head to Poot, 
offered him from the Gixat MoguV^ — Fryer, 
87. 

1676. “ This is the Wardrobe, where the 

Boyal Garments are kept ; and from whence 
the King sends for the Calaat, or a whole 
Habit for a Man, when he would honour 
any Stranger . . — Tavernier, E. T., ii. 

46. 

1774. “ A flowered satin gown vras 

brought me, and I was dressed in it as a 
khilat.”^ — Bogle in Marklia7n'‘s Tibet, 25. 

1786. “ And he the said Warren Hast- 

ings did send kellauts, or robes of honour 
(the most public and distinguished mode of 
acknowledging merit known in India) to the 
said ministers in testimony of his approba- 
tion of their services.” — Articles of Charge 
against Hastings, in Burkds Woi'ks, vii. 25. 

1809. “ On paying a visit to any Asiatic 

Prince, an inferior receives from him a 
complete dress of honour, consisting of a 
khelaut, a robe, a turban, a shield and 
sword, with a string of jewels to go round 
the neck.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 99. 

1813. “ On examining the khelauts . . . 

from the great Maharajah Madajee Sindin, 
the serpeych (q.v.) . . . presented to Sir 
Charles Malet, was found to be composed 
of false stones.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., iii. 50. 

Kincob, s. Gold brocade. Pers.- 
Hind. himkliwab. The English is per- 
haps from the Guj aratl, as in that lan- 
guage the last syllable is short. 

This word has been twice imported 
from the East. Eor it is only another 
form of the medieval name of anEastein 
damask or brocade, camiuocca^ This 
was taken from the medieval Persian 
and Arabic forms kctmhhd or Tumhlitm, 

‘ damasked silk,’ and seems to have 
come to Europe in the 13th century. 
E. Johnson’s Diet, distinguishes be- 
tween Tcamhhd, ‘ damask silk of one 
colonr,’ and himhlia, ‘damask silk of 
different colours.’ And this again, ac- 
cording to Dozy, quoting Hoffimann, 
is originally a Chinese word kin^kJia ; 
in which doubtless km, ‘ gold,’ is the 
first element. Him is the Euhkien 
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form of tMs word ; qu, Jcim-hoci, ‘ gold- 
flower ’ ? 

We liaye seen TcimJcliivdh derived 
from Pers. 7cam~Jchwdh, ‘ less sleei),’ 
because sucb cloth is rough and pre- 
vents sleep I This is a type of many 
etymologies. 

*Ducange appears to think the word 
survived in the French mocade (or 
moguette ) ; but if so the application of 
the term must have degenerated in 
England. (See in Draper’s Dietj*. 
mockado, the form of which has sug- 
gested a sham stuff.) 

C. 1800. “IlatSbs -yap evSaLfjLOvovvTO^, icaX rov 
iraTfpa iet <niv€vSatti,ov€LV' Kara, -riji/ ■vfivoviJ.ivriv 
iLvrivekdpyciitriv. 7rr]vov^yj ireTrofuftioi rju 

KafiX^t'V nepo’wi' (firjert. yXurra, Spdcrbiv ei i<r0t,ou 
^mXaxa. p.kv oiiSe ixapfi.aperjv otav *EXen 7 

dXX vepeiS^ zeal iroiKtXiji/. ” — Letter of Theo- 
dor m the Hiirtaceaianto Liicites, Protonotary 
^nd Protovestiary of the Trapezuntians. 
In N'otiecs et ExtraiU, vi, 38. 

1330, “Their clothes are of Tartary 
cloth, and camocas, and other rich stuffs, 
ofttimes adorned with gold and silver and 
precious stones.” — Book of the Estate of the 
i^reat Kaan. In Cathay^ 246. 

c. 1340. “You may reckon also that in 
Cathay you get three or three and a half 
pieces of damasked silk (cammocca) for a 
mhvmo" — Pegolotti, ib, 295. 

(?) “ In kirtle of Cammaka am I clad.” 

Coventry Mystery ^ p. 72. Prom 
Planches Diet, of Costume, 

1342. “ The King of China had sent to 
the Sultan 100 slaves of both sexes, for 500 
Iiieces of kamkha, of whichlOOweremadein 
the City of Zaitun. . . .” — Ba^w^a, iv. 1. 

c. 1375. “ Thei setten this Ydole upon 
a Chare with gi*et reverence, wel arrayed 
with Clothes of Gold, of riche Clothes of 
Tartarye, of Camacaa, and other precious 
Clothes.” — Sir John MaundeviU, ed. 1866, 
p. 175. 

1404. “ . . . . e quando se del quisieron 

S irtir los Embaj adores, fizo vestir al dicho 
uy Gonzalez una ropa de camocan, e didle 
un sombrero, e dixole, que aquello tomase 
en seOal del .amor que el Tamurbec tenia al 
Sefior Rey.” — Glavijo, Ixxxviii. 

1411. “We have sent an ambassador 
vvho carries you from us kimkha.” — Letter 
from Emp. of China to Shah Rukh, in Not, 
et Ejct,^ xiv. 214. 

1474. “ And the King ^ave a signe to 
him that way ted, comaun ding him to give 
to the dauncer a peece of Camocato. And 
he taking this peece threwe it about the 
heade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
women ; and useing certain wordes in 
praiseng the King, threwe it before the 
inynstrells.” — Josafa Barbara^ Travels in 
Persia, E. T., BTak, Soc,, p. 62. 

1688. “Kap.ovx*5j Xaftovx*v, Pannus 
sericus, sive ex bombyce confectus, et more 


Damasceno contextus, Italis Damnsco, nos- 
tiis olim Camocas, de qu.i voce dixiinus in 
Gloss. ^Media* Latinit. hodie etiamnum 
Mocade.’^ This is followed by several quo- 
tations from Medieval Greek MSS , — Dn 
Cange, Closs. Med. et Inf, Craeritatis, s. v. 

17T.2. In the Spectator under this year 
see an advertisement of an “Isabella- 
coloured Kincob gown, flowered with green 
and gold.” — Cited in Maleolnds Anecdotes of 
Mannei'S, &c., 1808, p. 429. 

1733. “ Dieser mal waren von Seiten des 
Brautigams ein Stuck rother Kamka . . . 
und eine rothe Pferdehaut ; von Seiten 
der Brant aber ein Stuck violet Kamka ” — 
u. s. w. — Gmelin, Beise durch Sibericn, u 
137-138. 

1786. “. . . . but not until the nabob’s 

mother aforesaid had engaged to paj’ for the 
said change of prison, a sum of £10.000 . . - 
and that she would ransack the zenanah 
, , . for KLneobs, muslins, cloths, &c. &c., 

&c ” — Articles of Charge against 

Hastings, in Burkds Works, 1852, vii. 23. 

1809. “Twenty trays of shawls, kheen- 
kaubs .... were tendered to me.” — IaL 
Valentia, i. 117. 

1829. “Tired of this service we took 
possession of the town of Muttra, driving 
them out. Here we had glorious plunder 
— shawls, siDvS, satins, khemkaubs, money, 
of John Shipp, i. 124. 

King-Crow, s. A glossy black bird, 
otherwise called Drongo shrike, about 
as large as a small pigeon, with a long 
forked tail, Dicrurus 7nacrocerc?{S,Yieil- 
lot, found all over India. “ It perches 
generally on some bare branch, whence 
it can have a good look-out, or the 
top of a house, or post, or telegraph- 
wire, frequently also on low hushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant-hills.” [Jerdon.) 

1883. “ . . . the King-crow . , . leaves 
the whole bird and beast tribe far behind in 

originality and force of character 

He does not come into the house, the tele- 
m^aph wire suits him better. Perched on it 
ne can see what is going on ... . drops, 
beak foremost, on the back of the kite 
.... spies a bee-eater capturing a goodly 
moth, and after a hot chase, forces it to 
deliver up its booty. . . — The Tribes on 

My Frontier, 143. 

Kiosque, S. From the Tuiki and 
Pers. leiishh or hmhk, a pavilion, a villa, 
&c. This word is not Anglo-Indian, 
nor is it now a word, we think, at 
all common in modern native use. 

c. 1350. * ‘ When he was returned from hi« 
i expedition, and drawing near to the capital, 

! he ordered his son to build him a palace, or 
! as these peox)le call it a kushk, by the side 
of a river which runs at that place, which is 
called AfghanpGr .” — Ibn Batiita, iii. 212. 

1623. “ There is (in the garden) running 
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water which issues from the entrance of a 
great Idosck, or covered place, where one 
may stay to take the air, which is built at 
the^ end of the gai'den over a great pond 
which adjoins tne outside of the garden, 
so that, like the one at Surat, it serves also 
for the public use of the city .*’ — della 
Valle, i. 535. 

Xirbee, S. Hind. {harlSi or Mrhl). 
The stalks of jawar (see JowatLT;, 
used as food for cattle. 


Xishm, n.p. The largest of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf, called by 
the Portuguese Queixome and the like, 
and sometimes by our old travellers, 
Kislimish. It is now more popularly 
called Jazlrat-dl-taiuila, in Pers, Jaz. 
dardz, * the Long Island ’ (like the 
Lewes), and the name of Kishm is con- 
fined to the chief town, at the eastern 
extremity, where still remains the old 
Portuguese fort taken in 1622, before 
which William PalSin the Navigator 
fell. But the oldest name is the s till 
not quite extinct BroTcht, which closely 
preseives the Greek Oaracta. 

B.C, 325. “And setting sail (from Har- 
mozeia), in a run of 300 stadia they passed 

desert and bushy island, and moored be- 
side another island which was large and 
inhabited. The small desert island was 
called Organa ^ j and the one at which they 
anchored 'OdpoKra, planted with vines and 
date-palms, and with plenty of com.” — 
Arrian, Voyage of Near chus, ch. xxxvii. 

1538. “ .... so I hasted with him in 
the company of divers merchants for to 
go^ from Babylon (orig. Babylonia) to 
Caixem, whence he carried me to Ormuz. . 

— jF. M. Pinto, chap. vi. {Gogan^ P- 9). 

1553. “ Pinally, like a timorous and de- 
spairing man .... he determined to leave 
the city (Ormuz) deserted, and to pass over 
to the Isle of Queixome. That island is 
close to the mainland of Persia, and is 
within sight of Ormuz at 3 leagues distance.” 
— Barros, III. vii. 4. 

1554. “Then we departed to the Isle of 
Lais or Old Hormuz, and then to the island 

Brakhta, and some others of the Green 
hea, ue. in the Sea of Hormuz, without 
being able to get any intelligence .” — Sidi 
Ah, 67. 

1673. “The next morning we had 
broi^ht Loft on the left hand of the Island 
Lismash, leaving a woody Island un- 
inhabited between Kismash and the Main. 
--‘Fryer, 320. 

1817. 

“ . . . Vases filled with Kishmee’s golden 
wine 

And the red weepings of the Shiraz 
vine.” — Mohanna, 


* Xo doubt 
Juonnuz. 


Gerun, afterwards the site of N. 


1S21._ We are to keep a small force at 
Kishnu, to make descents and destroy boats 
and other means of maritime war, when- 
ever any symptoms of piracy reappear.”— 
Elphinstone in Life, ii. 121. 

See also Bassadore, suiira, and Suppt. 

Kisbrnisb, s. Pers. Small stoneless 
raisins imported from Persia. Per- 
haps so called from the island just 
spoken of. Its vines are mentioned 
by Arrian, and by T. Moore! (see 
under Kishm). 

3 673. “We refreshed ourselves an entire 
Day at Gerom, where a small White Grape, 
without any Stone, was an excellent Cor- 
dial . . . they are called Kismas Grapes, 
and the Wine is known by the same Name 
farther than where they grow.” — Fryer, 242. 

1711. “ I could never meet with any of 
the Kishmishes before they were turned. 
These are Kaisins, a size less than our 
Malagas, of the same Colour, and without 
Stones.” — Lockyer, 233. 

1883. “ Kishmish, a delicious grape, of 

white elongated shape, also small and very 
sweet, both eaten and used for wine- 
making. When dried this is the Sultana 
raisin. . . — Wills, Modet'n Persia, 171. 

Kissmiss, s. Native servant’s word 
for Christmas. But that festival 
nsnally styled Bara din, "the great 
day.’ 

Kist, s. Arab, last The yearly 
land revenue in India is paid by in- 
stalments which fall due at different 
periods in different parts of the coun- 
tiy ; each such instalment is called a 
kist, or quota. 

1809. “Force was always requisite to 
make him pay his Kists or tribute,”— ik/, 
Valentia, i. 347. 

1810. “The heavy Kists or collections 
of Bengal are from August to September.”' 
— Williamson, V. M,, ii. 498. 

1817. “‘So desperate a malady,’ said 
the President, ‘ requires a remedy that- 
shall reach its source. And I have no* 
hesitation in stating my opinion that there? 
is no mode of eradicating the disease, but 
by removing the original cause ; and placing 
these districts, which are pledged for the 
security of the Kists, beyond the reach of 
his Highness’s management.’” — ^ill, vL 
55. 

Kitmutgar, s. Hind. Klddmatgarr 
from Ar. Pers. hhidmat, ‘ service/ 
therefore ‘ one rendering service.’ The 
Anglo-Indian use is pecuUar to the 
Bengal Presidency, where the word is 
habitually applied to a Musulman 
servant, whose duties are connected 
with serving meals and waiting at 
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table, Tinder tbe KhatisamCm if there is 
one. 

Kismutgar is a vnlgansm, now per- 
haps obsolete. The word is spelt by 
Hadley in his G-rammar (see under | 
Moors) hhuzmutgdr, _ i 

In the word Jchidmat, as in hhiVat (see 
EUlut) the terminal t in iininflected 
Arabic has long been dropt, though 
retained in the form in which these 
words have got into foreign tongues. 

1759. The wages of a Khedmutgar ap- 
pear as 3 Btipees a month. — In Long, p. 182. 

1763. “ . . . they were taken into the 
service of Sonjah Dowlah, as immediate 
attendants on his person ; JSodjee in capacity 
of his first Xistmutgar (or valet).” — SolweU, 
Hht. Events, &c., i. 60. 

1784. “The Bearer .... perceiving a 

quantity of blood, called to the 

Hookabnrdar and a Kistmntgar.”— In 
Beton-Kan', i. 13. 

1810. “The Khedmntgar, or as he is 
often termed, the Kismutgar, is with very 
few exceptions, a Mussulman ; his business 
is to ... . wait at table.” — WilliaTiison, 
r. M,, i. 212. 

c. 1810. “The Kitmntgaur, who had 
attended us from Calcutta, had done his 
work, and made his harvest, though in no 
very large way, of the * Tazee Willaut* or 
whUe people.'*’ — ilfra. Shet'wood, Autobiog, 
283. 

The phrase in italics stands for tazl Wild- 
jmtl (see Bilayut), “ fresh or green Euro- 
i)eans ’’—griffins (q. v.). 

1813. “We .... saw nothing remark- 
able on the way but a Khidmutgar of 
Chimnagie Appa, who was rolling from 
Poona to Punderpoor, in performance of a 
vow which he made for a child. He had 
been a month at it, and has become so 
expert that he went on smoothly and with- 
out pausing, and kept rolling evenly along 
the middle of the road, over stones and 
everything. He travelled at the rate of 
tw'o coss a day.” — Elphin stone, in Life, 
I 257-8. 

1878. “We had each onr own 

K,tnmtgar or table servant. It is the 
custom m India for each person to have his 
own table servant, and when dining out to 
take him with him to wait behind his chair.” 
— Life in the MofussiL i. 32. 

HttysoL Eitsol, s. This word 
simivedtill lately ia the Indian Tariff, 
but it is otherwise long obsolete. It 
was formerly in common use for 
‘ an umbrella,’ and especially for the 
kind, made of bamboo and paper, im- 
ported from China, such as the English 
fashion of to-day (1878) has adopted 
to screen fire-places in summer. The 
word is Portuguese, guifa-aol, ‘bar- 


sun.’ Also tirasole occurs in Scofs 
Discourse of Java, quoted below from 
Purchas, 

See also HitJsius (Coll, of Yoyages, 
in German, 1602), i. 27. 

1588. “ The present was fortie peeces of 

silke ... a litter chaire and guilt, and 
two qnitasoles of sillce.” — Parkes^s Mendoza, 
ii. 105. 

1605- “ . . . Before the shewes came, 

the King was brought out vpon a man’s 
shoulders, bestriding his necke, and the 
man holding his legs before him, and had 
many rich tyrasoles carried ouer and round 
about him.” — E. Scot, in Purchas, i. 181. 

1611. “Of Kittasoles of State for tc 
shaddow him, there bee twentie” (in the 
Treasury of Akbar). — Haidkins in Purchas, 
i. 215. 

1615. “ The China Capt. , Andrea Dittis, 

retorned from Langasaque and brought me 
a present from his brother, viz., 1 faire 
KitesoU . . C'ocl*s, i. 28. 

1648. . above his head was borne 

two Kippe-soles, or Sun-skreens, made of 
Paper.” — Van Tavist, 51. 

1673. “ Little but rich Kitsolls (which 

are the names of several Countries for 
IJmbrelloes).” — Fryer, ^ 160. 

1687. “ They (the Aldermen of Madras) 

may be allowed to have Kettysols over 
them.” — Letter of Court of Lii'ectors, in 
Wheeler, i. 200. 

1690. “nomen . . . vulgo effertur Pe- 
Htsol . , . aliquando paulo aliter scribitur 
. . . et utrumque rectius pronuntiandum 
est Paresol vel pofcius Parasol cujus signifi- 
catio Appellativa est, i. q. Quittesol seu 
une Ombrelle, quS, in calidioribus regionibus 
utuntur homines ad caput a sole tuendum.” 
— Hyd^s Preface to Travels of Abraham 
Peritsol, p. vii., in Syntag,, Dissertt, i. 

,, “No Man in India, no not the 
MoguVs Son, is jiermitted the Priviledge of 
wearing a Kittisal or Umbrella. . . . The 
use of the Umbrella is sacred to the Prince, 
appropriated only to his use.” — Ovington, 
315. 

1755. “He carries a Moundell, or Quit- 
de Soleil over your head.” — Ives, 50. 

1759. In Expenses of Nawab’s entertain- 
ment at Calcutta, w’’© find : — 

“ A China Kitysol . . . Bs. Si.” — Long,, 
194. 

1761. A chart of Chittagong, by Barth. 
Plaisted, marks on S. side of Chitt^ong R., 
an umbreUa-like tree, called “ K3.ttysolL 
Tree.” 

1813. In the table of exports from Macao,, 
we find : — 

“ KittisoUs, large, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. small, 8,000 to 10,000.” 

Milburn, ii. 464. 

1875. “Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper,, 
or Kettysolls.” — Indian Tariff, 

In another table of same year “ Chinese- 
paper Kettisols, valuation Rs. 30 for a. 
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box of 110, dutj^ 5 per cent.” — See Chatta, 
Boundel, ITmbrella. 

Kitty sol-Boy, s. A servant wIlo 
carried an umbrella over his master. 
See Milhurn, ii. 62, and s.v. Koundel- 
Boy. 

' Klinff, n.p. This is the name 
{lfdVin0 applied in the Malay coun- 
tries, including our Straits Settle- 
ments, to the people of Continental 
India vho trade thither, or are settled 
in those regions, and to the de- 
scendants of such settlers. 

The name is a form of Kalinga, a 
very ancient name for the region 
known as the “Northern Circars” 
(q.v.), i,e, the Telugu coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, or, to express it otherwise 
in general terms, for that coast which 
extends from the Kistna to the Maha- 
nadi. “The Kalivga8'‘^ also appear 
frequently, after the Pauranic fasMon, 
as an ethnic name in the old Sanskrit 
lists of races. Kalinga appears in the 
earliest of Indian inscriptions, viz. in 
the edicts of Asoka, and siiecifically in 
that famous edict (XIII.) remaining 
in fra^ents at Girnar and at Kapur- 
di-gin, and more completely at 
XhalsI, which preserves the link, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks, by recording the names 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Magas, and Alexander, 

Kalmga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist and his- 
torical legends of Ceylon ; and in 
various copper grants we find com- 
naemoration of the Kingdom of Ka- 
Imga and of the capital city of Ka- 
^im^^jnagara {e,g. in Indian Antiq, iii. 
lo2 ; X. 248). It was from the daughter 
of a King of Kalinga that sprang, ac- 
cor(^g to the Mahawanso, the famous 
Wijayo, the civilizer of Ceylon and 
the foimder of its ancient royal race. 

KaUngapa^a??!, a port of the Gan- 
jam district, still preserves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
•^th the Kalinganagara of the inscrip- 
tions is not to be assumed. 

The name in later, but still ancient, 
inscriptions appears occasionally as 
Tri^Kalinga^ “the Three Kalingas”; 
and this probably, in a Telugu version 
Mndu-Kalinga^ having thatmeaning, is 
the original of ^^Modogalinga of Pliny 
in one of the passages quoted from 
him. (The possible connection which 


obviously suggests itself of this name 
Trikalinga with the names Tilinga 
and Tilvngana, applied, at least since 
the middle ages, to the same region 
will be noticed under Teliaga). ’ 

The coast of Kalinga appears to be 
that part of the continent whence 
commerce with the Archipelago at an 
early date, and emigration thither, was 
most rife ; and the name a^ipears to 
have been in great measure adopted 
in the Archipelago as the designation 
of India in general, or of the whole of 
the Peninsular part of it. Throughout 
the book of Malay historical legends 
called the Sijara Malayu the word 
Kaling or Kling is used for India in 
general, but more particularly for the 
southern parts (see J ourn. Ind . ArcMp. , 
V. 133). And the statement of Porrest* 
that in Macassar “Indostan” was 
called ^‘Ileegree Telinga^^ {i.e, Nagara 
Telinga) illustrates the same thing and 
also the substantial identity of the 
names Telinga, Kalinga. 

The name Kling^ applied to settlers 
of Indian oiigin, makes its appearance 
in the Portuguese narratives imme- 
diately after the conquest of Malacca 
(loll). 

At the present day most, if not all 
of the Klings of Singapore come, not 
from the “Northern Circars,” but 
from Tanjore, a purely Tamil district. 
And thus it is that so good an autho- 
rity as Koorda van Eijsinga translates 
Kaling by ‘ Coromandel people.’ They 
are either Hindus or Labbais (see 
Lubbye). The latter class in British 
India never take domestic service with 
Europeans, whilst they seem to suc- 
ceed well in that capacity at Singa- 
ore.1* The Hindu Klings appear to 
e chiefly drivers of hackney carriages 
and keepers of eating-houses. There 
is a &va temple in Singapore, which 
is served by Pandarams (q. v.). The 
only Brahmans there in 1876 were 
certain convicts. 

B.c. c. 2.50. “ Great is Kalifiga con- 

quered by the King Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Devas. There have been hundreds of 
thousands of creatures carried off. .... 
On learning it the King . . . has i^ame- 
diately after the acquisition of Kaliiiga, 


^ Voyage to the Mergui Archipelago, &c. London, 
1792, p. 82. 

t “111 1876,^’ \VTites Burnell, “the head-sen'ant 
at Bekker’s great hotel there was a very good spe- 
cimen of the Nagur Labhais ; and to my sui-prise 
he recollected me as theheadassistant-collecforof 
l^njore, which I had been some teu years before." 
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turned to religion, he has occupied himself 
^nth religion, he has conceived a zeal for 
religion, he applies himself to the spread of 

religion ” — Edict XIII. of Piyadasi 

U.e., Asoka) after M. Senart, in Jnd. 
Antiq. x. 271. 

A.D. 60-70. “ . . . . multarumque gen- 
tium cognomen Bragmanae, quorum Macco 
{or Marto) Calingae .... gentes Calingae 
mari proximi, et supra Mandaei, Malli 
quorum Mons Mallus, finisque tractus ejus 

Ganges novissima gente Gangari- 

dum Calingamm. Begia Pertalis vocatur 
.... Insina in Gange est magnae ampli- 
tudinis gentem contiuens unam, nomine 
ilfodogalingam 

“ Ab ostio Gangis ad promontorium 
CalizLgon et oppidum Bandaguda DCXXV. 
mil. i>assuum.” — Pliny, Hist. Hat. vi. 18, 
19, 20. 

In Calingis ejusdem Indiae gente quin- 
quennes concipere feminas, octavum vitae 
annum non excedere.” — Jh. vii. 2. 

c. 460. In the land of Wango, in the 
capital of Wango, there was formerly a cer- 
tain Wango King. The daughter of the 
King of felinga was the principal queen 
of that monarch.. 

‘‘That sovereign had a daughter (named 
Suppadewi) by his said queen. Eortune- 
tellers predicted that she would connect 
herself with the king of animals (the lion), 
etc.” — JTahaivanso, ch. vi. {Tumour, p. 43.) 

c. 550. In the “ Brhat-Sahhitil ” of Vara- 
hamihira, as translated by Prof. Kern in the 
J. R. As. Soc., Kalinga appears as the 
name of a country in iv. 82, 86, 231, and 
“the Kalihgas ” as an ethnic name in iv. 
461, 468, v. 65, 239. 

c. 640. “ After having travelled from 
1400 to 1500 li, he (H\yen Thsang) arrived 
at the Kingdom of Kielingkia {Kalinga). 
Continuous forests and jungles extend for 
many hundreds, of li. The kingdom pro- 
duces wild elephants of a black colour, 
which are much valued in the neighbouring 
realms.* In ancient times the kingdom of 
Xalihga possessed a dense population, inso- 
much that in the streets shoulders rubbed, 
and the naves of waggon- wheels jostled ; if 
the passengers but lifted their sleeves an 

awning of immense extent was formed. ” 

— Ptlerins Bouddhistes, iii. 92-93. 

c. 1045. “Bhishma said to the i>rince : 
‘ There formerly came, on a visit to me, a 
friend of mine, a Brahman, from the Ka- 
linga country . . . ” — Vishnu Parana, in. 
H. H, Wilson’s Works, viii. 75. 

{Trikalhiga.) 

A.D.C,150. “...TptyAvwTov, to /falTptAtyyor, 
BouriAeioi/* ev ravr^ oAeKTproves Aeyorrat tlvat 
TTcoywi/tat, Kftl KOpaKC? leal xf/tTraxol XevKol ." — 

Ptoleni. vi. 2, 23. 

(a.T). — ?) Copper Grant of which a 


The same breed of elephants perhaps that is 
mentioned on this jiart ot the coast hy the author 
of the Periplus, hy whoni it is called rj Ar^o-ap^vri 
XwpA <^epo'u<r‘(t tov Xeyofxevov Bwo’opiJ. 


summary is given, in which the ancestors 
of the Donors are Vij^ya Krishna and Siva 
Gupta Deva, monarch of the Three Ka- 
lingas. — Pi'oc. As. Soc. Bengal, 1872, p.l71. 

a.d. 876. “ .... a god amongst prin- 
cipal and inferior kings — the chief of the 
devotees of Siva — Lord of Trikalii^a — ^lord 
of the three principalities of the Gajapati, 
Aswapati, and Xarapati,* . . . — Copper 
Grant from'^ near Jahalp^ir, in J. A. S. B., 
vUi. Pt. 1, p. 484. 

c. 12th century. . The devout wor- 

shipper of Manegvara, most venerable, 
great ruler of rulers, and Sovereign Lord, 
the glory of the Lunar race, and King of 
the Three Kalingas, Cri Mahitbhava Gupta 
Deva . . . .” — Copper Grant from Samhul- 
ptr, in J. A. S. B., xlvi. Pt. i. p. 177. 

“ . . . . the fourth of the Agasti family, 
student of the Kama section of the Xajur 
Veda, emigrant from Trikalinga .... by 
name Koiidadeva, son of Ramagarm^” — Ib. 

{Kling.) 

1511. “. . . . And beyond all these argu- 
ments which the merchants laid before 
Afonso Dalboquerque, he himself had cer- 
tain information that the principal reason 
why this J avanese {este lao) practised these 
doings was because he could not bear that 
the Qiiiliiis and Chitims (see Che tty) who 
were Hindoos {Gentios) should be out of his 
jurisdiction. ” — Alboquerque, Commen tariea 
(Hak. Soc.), iii. 146. 

„ “Eor in Malaca, as there was a 
continual traffic of people of many nations, 
each nation maintained apart its own cus- 
toms and administration of justice, so that 
there was in the city one Bendara (q .v.) of 
the natives, of Moors and heathen severally ; 
a Bendara of the foreigners ; a BendariC of 
the foreign merchants of each class seve- 
rally ; to wit, of the Chins, of the Leqeos 
(Loo-choo people), of the people of Siam, of 
Pegu, of the Quelins, of the merchants 
from within Cape Comorin, of the mer- 
chants of India {i.e., of the Western Coast), 

of the merchants of Bengala ” — 

CoQ^'ea, ii. 253. 

1552. “E repartidos os nossos em quad- 
rilhas roubarao a cidade, et com quato se 
nao buleo com as casas dos Quelins, nem 

dos Pegus, nem dos Jaos ” — Castan- 

heda, iii. 208 ; see also ii. 355- 

De Bry terms these people Qnillines 
(iii. 98, &c.) 

1601. “5. His Majesty shall repopulate 
the burnt suburb (of Malacca) called Canipo 

Clin ” — Agreement between the King 

of Johore and the Dutch, in Valentijn, v. 
332. 

1602. “ About their lo>Ties they weare a 
kind of Callico-cloth, which is made at Cl^rn 
in manner of a silke girdle.” — K. Scot, in 
Purchas, i. 165. 

1604. “ If it were not for the Sahifidar, 

the Admirall, and one or two more which 


* See under Cospetir. 
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are Clyn-men borne, there were no living 
for a Christian amongst them. . — Ib, i. 

175. 

1605. “ The fifteenth of Inne here ar- 
rived ITockhoda Tingall, a Cling-man from 

Banda ” — Capt. Saris, in Purchas, 

i. 385. 

1610. “His Majesty should order that 
all the Portuguese and Quelins merchants 
of San Thom^, who buy goods in Malacca 
and export them to India, San Thom4, and 
Bengala should pay the export duties, as 
the Javanese [os Jaos) who bring them in 
pay the import duties.” — Livro das Mont^oes, 

1613. See remarks under Cheling, and, 
in the quotation from Eredia de Godinho, 
“Campon Chelim” and “Chelis of Coro- 
mandel.” 

1868. “ The Klings of Western India are 
a numerous body of Mahometans, and .... 
are petty merchants and shopkeepers.” — 
Wallace, Malay Archip,, ed. 1880 p. 20. 

Kobang, s. The name (lit. ‘greater 
division’) of a Japanese gold coin, of 
the same form and class as the obang 
The coin was issued occa- 
sionally from 1580 to 1860, and its 
most usual weight was 222 grs: troy. 
The shape was oblong, of an ave- 
rage length of 2-^ inches and width 
of IJ. 

1616. “ Aug. 22. — About 10 a clock we 
departed from Shrongo, and paid our host 
for thehowse a bar of Goban gould, vallued 
at 5 tais 4 tnas ” — Cocks, i. 165. 

,, Sept. 17. — “ I received two bars 
Ooban gould with two ichibos (see Itchebo) 
of 4 to a coban, all gould, of Mr. Eaton to 
be acco. for as I should have occasion to 
use them.” — Ib. 176. 

1705. “ Outre ces roupies il y a encore des 
pibces d’or qu’on appelle conpans, qui valent 
dix-neuf roupies .... Ces pibces s’appel- 
lent coupans parce-qu’elles sont longues, et 
si plates qu’on en pourroit couper, et c’est 
par allusion k notre langue qu’on les ap- 
pellent ainsi.” — Lmllier, 256-7. 

1727. “My friend took my advice and 
complimented the Doctor with five Japan 
Cupangs, or fifty DutchDollars,”— A. Ham, 
ii. 86. 

1720. ‘ ‘ 1 gold Koebang (which is no more 
seen now) used to make 10 ryx dollars. 
1 Itzebo making 2^ ry.x dollars.” — Valentijn, 
iv. 356. 

1880. “ ISTever give a Eobang to a cat.” — 
Jap. Proverb, in Miss Bb'd, i. 367. 

Koel, s. This is the common name 
in northern India of Eudyuamys orien- 
tnjis, Ii. (Fam, of Ctickoos), also called 
Koldla and KohJd, The name Koil is 
taken from its ciy during the breeding 
season, ku-il, increasing in 

■\figour and intensity as it goes on. 


The male bird has also another note, 
which Bljth. syllables as Ho-wheedw, 
or Ho-a-o, or Ho^y^o. When it t^es 
flight it has yet another somewhat 
melodious and rich liquid call; all 
thoroughly cuculine ” {Jerdm), 

c. 1526. “Another is the Koel, which in 
length may be equal to the crow, but is much 
thinner. It has a land of song, and is the 
nightingale of Hindustan. It is respected 
by the natives of Hindustan as much as the 
nightingale is by us. It inhabits gardens 
where the trees are close planted.” — JBcdter., 
p. 323. 

c. 1590, ‘ ‘ The Koyil resembles the myueh, 
but is blacker, and has red eyes and a long 
tail. It is fabled to be enamoured of the 
rose, in the same manner as the night- 
ingale.” — Ayeen, ii. 381. 

1810. “The Eokeela and a few other 
birds of song .” — Maria Graham, 22. 

1883. “This same crow-pheasant has a 
second or third cousin called the Koel, 
which deposits its eggs in the nest of the 
crow, and has its young brought up by that 
discreditable foster-parent. Now this bird 
supposes that it has a musical voice, 
and devotes^ the best part of the night to 
vocal exercise, after the manner of the 
nightingale. You may call it the Indian 
nightingale if you like. There is a differ- 
ence however in its son^ * when it gets 
to the ver^r top of its pitch, its voice cracks 
and there is an end of it, or rather there is 
not, for the persevering musician begins 
again^ * ^ ^ Does not the Maratha novelist, 
dwelling on the delights of a spring morning 
in an Indian village, tell how the air was 
filled with the dulcet melody of the Koel, 
the green parrot, and the peacock?” — 
Tribes on My Frontier, 156. 

Kohinor, n.p. Pers. Koli-i-nur, 
‘Mountain of liight’; the name of 
one of the most famous diamonds in 
the world. It was an item in the Deccan 
booty of Alauddln Khilji (dd. 1316), 
and was surrendered to Baber (or more 
precisely to his son Humaytin) on the 
cax)ture of Agra (1526). It remained 
in the possession of the Moghul 
dynasty till Nadir extorted it at Dehli 
from the conquered Mahommed Shah 
(1739). After Nadir’s death it came 
into the hands of Ahmed Shah, the 
founder of the Afghan Monarchy. 
Shah Shuja’, Ahmed’s grandson, had in 
tui'n to give it up to Eanjit Smgh 
when a fugitive in his dominions. 
On the annexation of the Punjab m 
1849 it passed to the English, and is 
now among the Crown jewels of 
England. Before it reached that posi- 
tion it ran through strange risks, as 
may be read in a most diverting story 
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told by Boswortb Smitli ia bits Life 
of Lord Lawence (i. 327-8). 

la 1850-51, before it was sbowa at 
tbe Great Esbibition ia Hyde Park, 
it weat throagb a process of cuttiag 
wMch, for reasoas aaiatelligible to 
ordiaary mortals, reduced its weight 
from 186^g carats to 106^. 

152G. “ In the battle in which Ibrahim w’as 
defeated, Bikermajit {Kaja of Gwalior) was 
sent to hell. Bijerma-jit’s family .... were 
at this moment in A^a. When Hum^idn 
arrived .... (he) did not permit them to 
he plundered. Of their own free will they 
])resented to Hfimaihn a peshkesh. (see pesh- 
cush), consisting of a quantity of jewels and 
precious stones. Among these was one 
famous diamond which had been acquired by 
SuMn Aliieddin. It is so valuable that a 
judge of diamonds valued it at half the 
daily expense of the whole world. It is 
about eight mishkals. . . .” — Bahcr^ p. 308. 

1670. (With an engraving of the stone.) 

This diamond belongs to the Great Mogul 
, . . . and it weighs 319 Batis (see ruttee) 
and a half, which make 279 and nine 16ths 
^f our Carats ; when it was rough it weigh’d 
907 Batis, which make 793 carats.” — Taver- 
nier, E. T., ii. 148. 

1856. 

■“He* bears no weapon, save his dagger, 
hid 

Up to the ivory haft in muslin s'wathes ; 

No ornament but that one famous gem, 

Mountain of Light I bound with a silken 
thread 

Upon his nervous wrist ; more used, 

I ween, 

To feel the rough strap of his buckler 
there.” The Banimi Tree, 

See also (1876) Browning, Epilogue to 
JPacchiarotto, &c. 

Elookry, s. H. AToAtZ (,^). The 
peculiar weapon of the Goorkhas, a 
bill, admirably designed and poised for 
hewing a branch or a foe. 

Koomky, s. See under Coomky. 

Zoonbee, Zunbee, Zoolumbee, 
n.p. ^ The name of the prevalent cul- 
tivating class in Guzerat and the 
Zonkan. The Ktuibl is the pure Sudra. 
In the Deccan the title distinguished 
the cultivator from him who wore 
arms and prefeiTcd to be called a 
Mahratta {Drummond), 

Zoot, s. Hind, hut, from Sansk. 
Jatshta, the costum and costus of the 
Eoman writers. See under Putchock. 

B.C. 16. 

Costum molle date, et blandi mihi thuris 

honores.” — Bmpen'tius, IV. vi. 5. 


Aicbar. 


c. 70-80. Odorum causa unguantorumqiie 
et deliciarum, si i^lacet, etiam superstitionis 
gratia emantur, quoniam tunc supplicamus 
et costo.” — JPUnt/, Bk. xxii. 56. 
c. 80-90. (From the Sinthus or Indus) 
ai/Tt^opTc^erat St jcoo-tos, fiSeXka, Kviclov, 
vapSos . . — Periphis. 

1563. “ B. And does not the Indian 
costus grow in Guzarate ? 

“ O. It grows in territory often subject to 
Guzai*at, i.e. lying bet^veen Bengal and 
Dely and Cambay, I mean the lands of 
Mamdou and Chitor. . . — Garcia, f. 72, 

1584. “ Costo dulce from Zindi and Cam- 
baia.” — Barret, in Hakluyt, ii. 413. 

Zooza, s. Agoglet, q.v., or pitcher 
of porous clay; corrupt, of Pers. Imza, 
Commonly used at Bombay. 

1690. “Therefore they carry about with 
them Kousers or Jarrs of Water, when they 

go abroad, to quench their thirst ” — 

— Ovington, 295, 

Zoshoon, s. This is a tera which 
was a:ffiected by Tippoo Sahib in his 
military organisation, for a brigade, or 
a regiment in the larger Continental 
use of that word. His Piadah \i8kar 
or Pegular Infantiy, was^ formed into 
5 Kachaliris, composed in all of 27 
KusliUns, 

A MS. note on the copy of Kirk- 
patrick’s Letters in the India Library 
says that ATusAoo^i was properly Sanskt. 
Kshuni or Ksliauni, ‘ a giund division 
of the force of an Empire,’ as used in 
the Mahabharat. But the word adopted 
by Tippoo appears to be Turki. Thus 
we read in Quatrem^re’s transl. from 
Abdurrazzak : “He (Shah Eukh) dis- 
tributed to the emirs who commanded 
the tomans (corps of 10,000), the 
Zoshiill (corps of 1000), the sadeh (of 
100), the dehell (of 10), and even to the 
private soldiers, presents and rewards.” 
[Nats, et Exts,, xiv. 91 ; see also p. 89.) 
Again : “ The soldiers of Isfahan 
having heard of the amnesty accorded 
them, arrived, Zoshiiii by Zoshim” 
(lb. 130). Vambery gives Zoshiia as 
Or. Turki for an army, a troop ^te- 
rally whatever is composed of several 
j)arts). 

c. 1782. “ In the time of the deceased 
Nawab, the exercises .... of the regular 
troops were .... performed, and the word 
given according to the French system .... 
but now, the Sultan (Tippoo) .... changed 
the military code .... and altered the 
techical terms or words of command .... 
to words of the Persian and Turkish lan- 
guages From the regular infantry 

5000 men being selected, they were^ named 
Eushoon, and the officer commanding tha 
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body was called a Sipahdar ” — Hist. 

of Tipu Sultan, p. 31, 


Kowtow, Kotow, s. From the 

Chinese 7c’o-i’ow, lit. ‘knock-head’; 
the salntation used in China before 
the Emperor, his representatives, or 
his symbols, made by prostrations re- 
peated a fixed nur^^l^er of times, the 
forehead touching the ground at each 
prostration. It ig also used as the 
most respectful form of salutation 
from childi’en to parents, and from 
servants to masters on formal occa- 
sions, &c. 

This mode of homage belongs to old 
Pan-Asiatic practice. It was not, 
however, according to M. Pauthier,* 
of indigenous ptiquity at the Court 
of China, for it ig j^ot found in the 
ancient Book of ^ites of the Oheu 
DjTiasty, and he supposes it to have 
been introduced by great destroyer 
and reorganiser, Tgin shi Hwangti, 
the Builder of the ^all. It had cer- 
tainly become established by the 8th 
century of our era, for it is mentioned 
that the Ambassador’s who came to 
Court from the famous HarOn-al- 
Eashld (a.d. 798) had to perform it. 
Its natm-e is mentioned by Marco Polo, 
and by the ambassadors of Shah Eukh 
(see below). It was also the estab- 
Imhed ceremonial fii© presence of 
me Mongol Khans, and is described by 
Baber imder the name of Icornish, It 
was probably introduced into Persia in 
the time ^ the Mongol Princes of the 
house of HulakU, and it continued to 
be m use in the thue of Shah ’Abbas. 

custom indeed hi Persia may pos- 
sibly have come down from time 
mmemonal, for, as the classical quo- 
tations show, it Was of very ancient 
prevalence m that country. But the 
intei’ruptions to Persian monarchy are 
perhaps agamst this. In English the 
term, wMch was made familiar by 
Bold Amherst’s refusal to perform it 
at Peking in 1816, fg frequently used 
fo^eryile acquiescence or adulation. 

K o-tou, k o«toti ! is often collo- 
quiaUy used for ‘ Thank you’ (F, C. 


afterwards, wh( 
in the king’s pr 
A f^ards ordered them to h 
down and do obeisance, and went so f 


We Svf de la Chine, a85£ 

Serai the indication c 


as to use force to compel them, tbev re 
fused, and said they would never do 
any such thing even were their heads 
thrust down to the ground, for it was not 
their custom to worship men, and they had 
not come to Pema for that purpose! So 
they fought off the ceremony ; and bavin- 
done so addressed the king.”— 

(by Haiolinson), vu. 136. ^ ^^Todotiis 


B.C. 464. 


J.nemistocles .... nrst 
meets with ^banus tte Chiliaroh, and 
tells him that he was a Greek, and ndshed 
to have an interview with the ki-n^ 

But quoth he ; ‘ Stranger, the lawiof men 
are vanous. You Greeks, >tis said, 

most admire hberty and equality, but to us 
of our many and good laws the best is to 
honour the king, and adore him bv 
prostration, as the Image of God, the Pre- 
server of all things’ .... Themistocles, 
on hearmg these things, says to him: 

But I, O Artabanus, will myself 

obey your laws’ . . . Plutarch, The, 
mistoc., xxvii. 


c. B.C. 390. “ Conon, being sent by Phar- 
nabazus to tjbie king, on jiis arrival in 
accordance with Persian custom, first pre- 
sented himself to the Chiliarch Tithraustes 
who held the second rank in the empire 
and stated that he desired an interview witli 
the king ; for no one is admitted without 
this. The officer replied : ‘ It can be at 
once; but consider whether you think it 
best to have an interview, or to write the 
business on which you come. Por if you 
come into the presence you must needs wor- 
ship the king (what they call rtpocncuvelv). If 
this is disagreeable to you, you may commit 
your wishes to me, without doubt of their 
being as well accomplished.* Then Conon 
says : ‘ Indeed it is not disagreeable to me 
to pay the Idng any honour whatever. But 
I fear lest I bring discredit on my city, if 
belonging to state which is wont to rule 
over other nations I adopt manners which 
are not her own but those of foreigners.’ 
Hence he delivered his wishes in writing to- 
the officer.” — Com, JSfepos, Cmion, c. iv. 

B.C. 324. “But he (Alexander) was now 
downhearted, and beginning to be despair- 
ing towards the divinity, and suspicious 
towards his friends. Especially he dreaded 
Antipater and his sons. Of these Idas 
was the Chief Cupbearer, whilst Kasander 
was come but lately. So the latter, 
seeing certain Barbarians prostrating them- 
selves (TrpocTKvi/ovi/Tas), a sort of thing which 
he, having been brought up in Greek 
fashion, had never witnessed before, broke 
into fits of laughter. But Alexander in a 
rage gript him fast by the hair with both 
hands, and knocked his head against the 
wall.” — Plutarch, A.lexander, Ixxiv. 

A.D. 798. “ In the 14th year of Tchin- 
yuan, the Khalif Galun {Hdrun) sent three 
ambassadors to the Emperor ; they per- 
formed the ceremony of kaeeling and beat- 
ing the forehead on the ground, to salute 
the Emperor. The earher ambassadors 
from the Khalifs who came to China had at 
first made difficulties about performing this 
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ceremony. The Chinese history relates 
that the Mahomedans declared that they 
knelt only to worship Heaven. But 
eventually, being better informed, they 
made scruple no longer.” — Gauhil, Abrer/e de 
rJSi^toire des ThancfSi in Amyot, iL^ewlo^r<?s 
eon^?. les GhinoiSj xvi. 144. 

c. 1245. “ Tartar! de mandato ipsius prin- 
eipes suos Baiochonoy et Bato violenter ab 
omnibus nunciis ad ipsos venientibus faciunt 
adorari cum triplici genuum flexione, trii>- 
lici quoque capitum suorum in terram alli- 
sione.” — Vincent, Bellovacensis, Spec. His- 
toriaU, 1. xxix. cap. 74. 

1298. “ And when they are all seated, 
each in his proper place, then a great pre- 
late rises and says with a loud voice : ‘ Bow 
and adore I ’ And as soon as he has said 
this, the company bow down until their 
foreheads touch the earth in adoration to- 
wards the Emperor as if he were a god. 
And this adoration they repeat four times.” 
— Marco Polo, Bk. ii. ch. 15. 

1404. ‘‘E ficieronle vestir dos ropas 

de camocan (see Kincob), d la usanza era, 
quando estas roupat ponian por el Senor, de 
facer un gran yantar, e despues de comer 
de les vestir de las ropas, e entonces de 
fincar los finojos tres veces in tierra por 
reverencia del gran Seilor.” — Clavijo^ § xcii. 

1421. “ His worship Hajji Yusuf the 

Kazi, who was .... chief of one of the 
twelve imperial Councils, came forward 
accompanied by several Mussulmans ac- 
miainted with the languages. They said to 
tne ambassadors: ‘Eirst prostrate your- 
selves, and then touch the ground three 
times with your heads.’ ” — Embassy from 
SJidh Rakh^ in Cathay, p. ccvi. 

1502. “ My uncle the elder Khan came 
three or four farsangs out from Tashkend, 
and having erected an awning, seated him- 
self under it. The younger Khan ad- 
vanced .... and when he came to the 
distance at which the kornish is to be per- 
formed, he knelt nine times . . .” — Baber, 
106. 

c. 1590. The kornish under Akbar had 
beei^reatly modified : 

“ His Majesty has commanded the palm 
of the right hand to be placed upon the 
forehead, and the head to be bent down- 
wards. This mode of salutation, in the 
language of the present age, is called Kor- 
nish.'^ — Ahi, i. 158. 

_ But for his position as the head of re 
ligion in his new faith he permitted, or 
claimed prostration {sijda) before him : 

“As some perverse and dark-minded 
men look upon prostration as blasphemous 
man-worship. His Majesty, from his prac- 
tical^ wisdom, has ordered it to be dis- 
continued by the ignorant, and remitted it 
to all ranks. . . . However, in the private 
^sembly, when any of those are in wait- 
ing, upon whom the star of good fortune 
shines, and they receive the order of seat- 
ing themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing do%vn 
their foreheads to the earth.” — Ibid. p. 159. 

1618. “ The King (Shah ’Abbas) halted 


and looked at the Sultan, the latter on both 
knees, as is their fashion, near him, and 
advanced his right foot towards him to be 
kissed. The Sultan having Idssed it, and 
touched it with his forehead .... made a 
circuit round the king, passing behind him, 
and maldng \vay for his companions to do 
the like. This done the Sultan came and 
kissed a second time, as did the other, and 
this they did three times . . . .” — P, della 
Valle, i. 646. 

1816. “Lord Amherst put into my 
hands .... a translation .... by Mr. 
Morrison of a document received at Tong- 
chow vdth some others from Chang, con- 
taining an official description of the cere- 
monies to be observed at the public audi- 
ence of the Embassador The 

Embassador was then to have been con- 
ducted by the Mandarins to the level area, 
where kneeling .... he was next to have 
been conducted to the lower end of the 
hall, where facing the upper part .... he 
was to have performed the ko-tou with 9* 
prostrations ; afterwards he was to have 
been led out of the hall, and having pros- 
trated himself once behind the row of 
l^ndarins, he was to have been allowed to* 
sit dovTi ; he was further to have pros- 
trated himself with the attendant Princes 
and Mandarin^ when the Emperor drank. 
Two other prostrations were to have been 
made, the first when the milk-tea was pre- 
sented to him, and the other when he had 
finished drinking. ” — Ellises Journal of (Lord 
Amherst’s) Embassy to China, 213-214, 

1824. “The first ambassador, with all 
his following, shall then perform the cere- 
monial of the three kneelings and the nine 
prostrations ; they shall then rise and be 
led away in proper order.” — Ceremonial ob- 
served cit the Court of Pekiny for the Recep- 
tion of Ambassador's, ed. 1824, in Pauthier\ 
192. 

18.55. “. . . The spectacle of one after 
another of the aristocracy of nature maldng 
the kotow to the aristocracy of the acci- 
dent.” — K. Martineau, Autobioy., ii. 377. 

1860. “ Some Seiks, and a private in the 
Buffs having remained behind with the 
grog-carts, fell into the hands of the 
Chinese. On the next morning they were 
brought before the authorities, and com- 
manded to perform the kotou. The Seiks 
obeyed ; but Moyse, the English soldier, 
declaring that he would not prostrate himself 
before any Chinaman alive, was imme- 
diately knocked upon the head, and his 
body thrown upon a dunghill ” (see China 
Correspondent of the Times). This passage 
prefaces some noble lines by Sir E. Boyle, 
ending : 

‘Vain mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 
Vain those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed. 
The strong heart of her sons. 

So let his name through Europe ring — 

A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sj^arta’s king, 
Because his soul was great.” 

Macmillan's Mag. iii. 130. 
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1876, “Nebbamore kowtow big loeoxjle.” 
— Lelandf 46. 

1879. “ We know that John Bull adores 
a lord, but a man of Major L’Esti-ange’s 
social standing would scarcely kowtow to 
every shabby little title to be^ found in 
stuify little rooms in Mayfair.” — Sat. 
Review, April 19, 1879, p. 505. 

Kubberdaur . An inter j ectional ex- 
clamation, ‘-Take care!” ^ Pers. K7ia~> 
bar-dar ! take heed ! It is the nsnal 
cry o£ obokidars to show that they are 
awake. 

c. 1664. “Each omrah causeth a guard 
to be kept all the night long, in his parti- 
cular camp, of such men that perpetually 
go the round, and cry Kaber-dar, have a 
care.” — Beimiet', E. T., 119. 

c. 1665. “Les archers crient ensuite a 
pleine tete, Caberdar, c’est-k-dire, prends 
garde.” — Thcvetiot, v. 58. 

Ktlhar, s. Hind. Kahdr. The 
name of a Sudra caste of cultivators, 
numerous in Bahar and the N.-W. 
Provinces, whose specialty is to carry 
palankins. The name i«, therefore, in 
many parts of India synonymous with 
* palankin-bearer,’ and the Hindu 
body-servants called * bearers ’ (q.v.) 
in the Bengal Presidency are genei'ally 
of this caste. 

c. 1350. “ It is the custom for every tra- 

veller in India .... also to hire kahars, 
who carry the Idtchen furniture, whilst 
others carry himself in the palankin, of 
which we have spoken, and can-y the latter 
when it is not in use.” — Ibn Batata, iii, 
415. 

c. 1550. “So saying he began to make 
ready a present, and sent for bulbs, roots, 
and fruit, birds and beasts, wdth the finest 
of fish .... which were brought by 
kahars in hasketsful.” — Ramdyanciof Tiihi 
Das, by Groivse, 1878, ii. 101. 

1673. “He (the President of Bombay) 
goes sometimes in his Coach, drawn by 
large Milk-white Oxen, sometimes on Horse- 
back, other times in Palenkeens, carried by 
Cohors, MussUmen Porters.”’ — Fryer, 68. 

1810. ‘ ‘ The Cahar, or palanquin-bearer, 

is a servant of peculiar utility in a country 
■where, for four months, the intense heat 
precludes Europeans from taking much 
exercise.” — Williamson, V.M., i. 299. 

1873. ^^Bhut Kahar. A widely spread 
caste of rather inferior rank, whose occu- 
pation is to carry palkis, dolts, water-skins, 
&c. ; to act as porters .... they eat flesh 
and drink spirits ; they are an ignorant but 
industrious class. Buchanan describes 
them as of Telinga descent. . . — ^Dr. H. 
V, Carter’s Notices of Castes in Bombay 
Pry., quoted in Did. Aniiq., ii. 154. 

Knla, or ELa, n.p. Burmese name 


of a native of Continental India ; and 
hence misapplied also to the English 
and other Westerns who have come to 
Burma from India ; in fact u^sed gene- 
rally for a Western foreigner! 

The origin of this term has been 
much debated. Some have supposed it 
to he connected with the name of the 
Indian race, the Kdls ; another sugges- 
tion has connected it with Kaliuga (see 
KHng) ; and a third with the Skt- 
hula, ‘ a caste or tribe ’ ; w hils t the 
Burmese popular etymology renders it 
from hit, ‘to cross over,’ and la, ‘to 
come,’ therefore ‘ the people that come 
across (the sea).’ But the true history 
of the word has for the first time been 
traced by Professor Eorchhammer, to 
Gola, the name applied in old Pegu 
insciiptions to the Indian Buddhist 
immigrants, a name which he identifies 
with the Skt. Gauda, the ancient name 
of northern Bengal, whence the famous 
city of G-auy (v. Gour). 

14th cent. “The Heroes Sona and TTttara 
were sent to Ramaiiila, which forms a part 
of Suvannabhami, to propagate the holy 
faith . . . This town is c^led to this day 
Qco\ 2 i,mattikanagara, because of the many 
houses it contained made of earth in the 
fashion of the houses of the Gola people.”— 
Imcr. at Kalydni near Fey a, in Forcldiam- 
itier, ii. 5. 

1795. “They were still anxious to know 
why a person consulting his own amuse- 
ment, and master of his own time, should 
walk so fast ; but on being informed that I 
was a ‘ Colar,’ or stranger, and that it was 
the custom of my country, they were re- 
conciled to this , , . .^^—Synies, Embassy, 
p. 290. 

1855. “ His private dwelling was a small 
place on one side of the court, from which 
the women peeped out at the Kalas 
— Mission to the CouH of Ava (Fkayrds) 

p. 5. 

,, “By a curious self-delusion, the 
Burmans would seem to claim that in theory 
at least they are white peopie. And what 
is still more curious, the Bengalees appear 
indirectly to admit the claim ; for our ser- 
vants in speaking of themselves and their 
countrymen, as distinguished from the 
Burmans, constantly made use of the term 
Mldadmi — ‘black-mauj’ as the represen^- 
tive of the Burmese k^la, a foreigner.” — Ib, 
p. 37. 

Etunpass, s. Hind. Kampass, cor- 
ruption of English coTupass, and henco 
axDplied not only to a marine or a 
surveying compass, but also to theo- 
dolites, levelling instruments, and other 
elaborate instruments of observation. 
Thus the sextant used to be called 
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itkunfa Jximpdss, ‘the 3-cornered com- 
pass.’ 

Kunkur, €onker, &c. s. Hind. 
hankary gravel. As regards the defi- 
nition of the word in Anglo-Indian 
usage it is impossible to improve on 
Wilson: “a coarse kind of limestone 
found in the soil, in large tabular 
strata, or interspersed throughout the 
superficial mould, in nodules of various 
sizes, though usually small.” ^ 

Nodular kunkur, wherever it exists, 
is the usual material for road metalling, 
and as it binds when wetted and 
rammed into a compact, hard, and 
even surface, it is an admirable mate- 
rial for the purpose. 

c. 1781. “Etaya is situated on a very 
high bank of the river Jumna, the sides of 
which consist of what in India is called 
concha, which is originally sand, but the 
constant action of the sun in the dry season 
forms it almost into a vitrification.” (!) — 
Hodges, 110. 

1794. “Konker” appears in a Notifica- 
tion for tenders in Calcutta Gazette. — In 
BetonKari', ii. 135. 

c. 1809. “We came within view of Cawn- 
pore. Our long, long voyage terminated 
under a high conkur bank.^’ — Mrs. Sher- 
apood, Autdbiog. 381. 

1810. “ a weaker kind of lime is 

obtained by burning a substance called 
kunkur, which, at first, might be mistaken 
for small rugged flints, slightly coated with 
soil.” — Wiilumsojiy V. M., ii. 13. 

Kureef, Khurreef, s. Hiiid. adopted 
from Arab, 7/ (‘ autumn’). The 
crop sown just before, or at the be- 
ginning of, the rainy season, m May or 
June, and reaped after the rains in 
November — December. This includes 
rice, maize, the tall millets, &c. See 
JRuhhee, 

Kurnool, name of a city 

and territory in the Deccan, Karnul of 
the Imp. Gazetteer ; till 1838 a tribu- 
tary Nawabship ; then resumed^ on 
account of treason; and now since 
1858 a collectorate of Madras Presi- 
dency. Properly Kandamlr; Camul 
of Orme. 

Kirkpatrick says that the name ATitr- 
nx)ol, Kunnooly or Kundnool (all which 
forms seem to be applied corruptly to 
the place) signifies in the language of 
that countiy ‘ fine spun, clear thread,’ 
and accordmg to Meer Husain it has 
its name from its beautiful cotton 
fabrics. But we presume the town 
must have existed before it made cotton 


fabrics? This is a specimen of the 
stuff that men, even so able as Kirk- 
patrick, sometimes repeat a.fter those 
native authorities who ‘ ‘ ought to know 
best,” as we are often told. 

Kuttanr, s. Hind, from Sansk. 
katdr^ ‘a dagger,’ esi)ecially a kind of 
dagger pecuhar to India, ha'S’ing a solid 
blade of diamond-section, the handle of 
which consists of two parallel bars with 
a cross-piece j oining them. The hand 
grips the cross-piece, and the bars pass 
along each side of the wi’ist. Ibn 
Batuta’s description is vivid, but much 
exaggerates the size, at least of the 
weapon of the last three centuries. 

c. 1343. “ The villagers gathered round 

him, and one of them stabbed him with a 
kattara. This is the name given to an 
iron weapon resembling a plough-share j 
the hand is inserted into it so that the fore- 
arm is shielded ; but the blade beyond is two 
cubits in length, and a blow with it is mor- 
tal.” — IbriBatutay iv. 31-32. 

1442. “ The blacks of this country have 

the body nearly naked .... In one hand 
they hold an Indian poignard (katarah-f- 
Hindl), and in the other a buckler of ox- 
hide .... this costume is common to the 
king and the beggar.” — Abdurrazzak, in 
India, in the XVth Cent., p. 17. 

c. 1526. “ On the whole there were given 
one tipchlk horse with the saddle, two pairs 
of swords with the belts, 25 sets of ena- 
melled daggers {Khaidur, see hanger), 16 
enamelled latarehs, two daggers {jamdher — 
see jumdhur) set with j>recious stones.” — 
Baber, 338. 

1638. “ Les personnes de qualite portet 

dans la ceinture vne sorte d’arnies, ou de 
poignards, courte et large, qu’ils appellent 
ginda (?) ou Catarre, dont la garde et la 
game sont d’or.” — Mandelslo, Paris, 1659, 
223. 

1673. “ They go rich in Attire, with a 

Poniard, or Catarre, at their girdle.” — 
Fryer, 93, 

1813. “ After a short silent prayer, Lul- 

labhy, in presence of all the com j)any waved 
his catarra, or short dagger, over the bed of 
the exi>iring man .... The patient con- 
tinued for some time motionless : in half an 
hour his heart appeared to beat, circulation 
quickened, .... at the exi;>iration of the 
tliird hour Lullabhy had effected his cure.” 
— Forbes, Or, Mem., iii. 249. 

1856. “The manners of the bardic tribe 
are very similar to those of their Kajpoofc 
clients ; their dress is nearly the same, but 
the bard seldom appears without the 
‘Kutar,* or dagger, a representation of 
which is scrawled beside his signature, and 
often rudely engraved upon his monumental 
stone, in evidence of his death in the sacred 
duty of Traga” (q.v.).— Jfd?«,ed. 1878, 
pp. 559-560. 
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Kuzzilbash, ii.p. Erom Turki 
kizil-hdsJi, ‘ red-liead.’ This title has 
been since the days of the Safavi 
dynasty (see Sophy) in Persia, applied 
to the Persianized Turks who form 
the ruling class in that country, from 
the red caps which they wore. The 
class is also settled extensively over 
Afghanistan. Many of them used to 
take service with the Delhi emperors ; 
and not a few do so now in our frontier 
cavalry regiments. 

1559, “ Beyond the desert above Coras- 
san), as far as Samarkand and the idolatrous 
cities, the YeshUbas {lescilbas) or ‘G-reen- 
caps,* are predominant- These Green-caps 
are certain Musulmaii Tartars who wear 
pointed caps of green felt, and they are so 
called to distinguish them from their chief 
enemies the Soffians, who are predominant 
in Persia, who are indeed also Musulmans, 
but who wear red caps.” — Bajji Mahomed^ 
in JRam'imo, ii. f. 16 r. 

1574. “These Persians are also called 
Bed Turks, which I believe is because they 
have behind on their Turbants, Red Marks, 
as Cotton Ribbands &c. with Red Brims, 
whereby they are soon discerned from other 
Nations.” — Rauwolff^ 173. 

1606. “ Cocelhaxas, who are the soldiers 
whom they esteem most highly.” — Gouvea, 
f. 143. 

1653. “le visite le keselbache qui y 
commande vne petite forteresse, duquel ie 
receu beaucoup de civilitez. ” — Be laBoullaye- 
le-Gouz, ed. 1657, pp. 284-5. 

1673. ‘ ‘ Those who compose the Main Body 
of the Cavalry, are the Cusle-Bashees, or 
with us the Chevaliers.” — Fryer, 356. 

Pryer also writes Cusselbash (Index). 

1815. “ The seven Turkish Tribes, who 

had been the chief promoters of his 
(Ismail’s) glory and success, were distin- 
guished by a particular dress ; they wore a 
red caj), from which they received the 
Turkish name of Kuzelbash, or ‘golden- 
heads,’ which has descended to their pos- 
terity.” — Malcolm, H. of F&i'sia, ii. 502-k 

1828. * ‘ The Kuzzilbash, a Tale of Khor- 
asan. By James Baillie Praser.” 

1883. “Por there are rats and rats, and 
a man of average capacity may as well 
hope to distin^ish scientifically between 
Ghilzais, Kuki Kheyls, Bogar Maliks, 
Shigwals, Ghazis, Jezailchis, Hazaras, 
Logaris, Wardaks, Mandozais, Lepel- 
Griffin, and Kizilbashes, as to master the 
division of the great race of rats,” — Tribes 
on My Frontier', 15, 

Kyfe, n. One often meets with this 
word (At. kaif) in books about the 
Levant, to indicate the absolute enjoy- 
ment of the dolce far niente. Though 
it is in the Hindustani dictionaries we 
never remember to have heard it used 


m India; but the quotation below 
shows that it is or has been in use in 
Western India, in something like the 
Turkish sense. The proper meaning 
of the Arabic word is ‘ how ? in what 
manner ? ’ the secondary is ‘ partial 
intoxication.* This looks almost like 
a parallel to the English vulgar slang 
of ‘ how corned you so ? * But in fact 
a man’s haif is Ms ‘ howness,* i.e, what 
pleases_ him, his humour; and this 
asses into the sense of gaiety caused 
y hashish, &c. 

1808. ... a kind of confectio Japo» 

nica loaded with opium, Gdnja or Ba 7 w 
and causing keif, or the first degree of in- 
toxication, luUing the senses and disposing 
to sleep.” — B. Drummond. 

Kytbee, S. Hind. Kaithl. A form 
of cursive Nagari character, used by 
bunyas, &c., in Gangetic India. It 
is from Kayath (Skt. Kdyastlia), a 
member of the writer-caste. 


L. 

Lac, s. Hind. Idhh, from Skt. laksJid 
for rakshd. The resinous incrustation 
produced on certain trees (of which the 
dhah is one, — see dhawk, hut cMefly 
peepul (q.v.),andZ:Aoss4t7/2^'.e. Schleichera 
lyijuga) by the puncture of the Lao in- 
sect ( Coccus Dacca, L. ) . See Boxburgh , 
in Yol. III. of Asiatic Researches, 384, 
seqg. The incrustation contains 60 to 
70 per cent, of resinous lac, and 10 per 
cent, of dark red colouring matter from 
which is manufactured lac-dye. The 
material in its original crude form is 
called stich-lac ; when boiled in water it 
loses its red colour, and is then termed 
seed-lac ; the melted clarified substance 
after the extraction of the dye^ is 
turned out in thin irregular lamince 
called s7ie?Z-?ac. TMs isused to make 
sealing-wax, and in the fabrication of 
varnishes, <S:c. 

Though Idk hears the same sense in 
Persian, and lah or luh are used in 
modern Arabic for sealing-wax, it 
would appear from Dozy {Ghs., pp. 
295-6, and Oosterlingen, 57), that 
identical or approximate forms are 
used in various Arabic-speaking 
regions for a variety of substances 
giving a red dye, including the coccm 
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iUcis or Kermes. Still, \sre have seen 
no evidence that in India the word 
was applied otherwise than to the lac 
of our heading.* And this the term in 
the Periplus seems unquestionably to 
indicate ; whilst it is probable that the 
passage quoted from Aelian is a much 
misconceived account of the product. 
It is not nearly so absurd as De Mon- 
fart’s account below. 

The English word lake for a certain 
red colour is from this. So also are 
lacijuer and lackered ware, because 
lac is used in some of the varnishes 
with which such ware is prepared. 

c. A.D. 80-90. These articles are imported 
(to the ports of Barharice, on the W. of the 
Bed Sea) from the interior iDarts of 
Arialse : — 

2t5npo5 ’IvStJcbs Koi crTO/Kd/Aa 

(Indian iron and steel) 

^ ^ ?l& 

AaicKo? (Lac-dye).” 

Periplus, § 6. 

c. 250. “ There are produced in India 
Animals of the size of a beetle, of a red 
colour, and if you saw them for the first 
time you would compare them to cinnabar. 
They have very long legs, and are soft to 
the touch ; they are produced on the trees 
that bear electrum, and they feed on the 
fruit of these. The Indians catch them 
and crush them, and with these dye their 
red cloaks, and the tunics under these, and 
-everything else that they wish to turn to 
this colour, and to dye. And this kind of 
clothing is carried also to the King of 
Persia.” — Aelian, de Nat. Animal, iv. 46. 

c, 1343. The notice of lacca in Pegolotti 
is in parts very difficult to translate, and 
we do not feel absolutely certain that it 
refers to the Indian product, though we 
believe it to be so. Thus, after explaining 
that there are two classes of lacca, the nut- 
tura and ac&rha, or ripe and unripe, he goes 
on : “It is produced attached to stalks, i.e. 
to the branches of shrubs, but it ought to be 
clear from stalks, and earthy dust, and 
sand, and from costiere (?). The stalks are 
the twigs of the wood on which it is pro- 
duced, the costiere or jigs, as the Catalans 
call them, are composed of the dust of the 
thing, which when it is fresh heaps together 
and hardens like pitch ; only that pitch is 
black, and these costiere or figs are red and 
of the colour of unripe lacca. And more of 
these costiere is found in the unripe than the 
lacca,” and so on. — Leila Lccima, III. 

1510. “There also grows a very large 
quantity of lacca (or lacra) for making 
red colour, and the tree of this is formed 
like our trees which produce walnuts.” — 
Varthema, 238. 


^ Garcia says that the Arabs called it 7oc- 
*lac of Sumatra’; jirobably because the 
Pegu lac was brought to the porta of Sumatra, 
and purchased there. 


lol6. Here (in Pegu) they load much 
fine laquar, which grows in the country.” — 
Barbosa, Lisbon Acad., 366. 

1519. “And because he had it much in 
charge to get all the lac (alacre) that he 
could, the governor knowing through infor- 
mation of the merchants that much came to 
the Coast of Choromandel by the ships of 
Pegu and Martaban that frequented that 
coast . . . .” — Correa, ii. 567. 

1563. “Now it is time to speak of the 
lacre, of which so much is consumed in this 
country in closing letters, and for other 
seals, in the place of wax.” — Garcia, 
f. 112 V. 

1582. “Laker is a kinde of gum that 
procedeth of the ant.” — Castaneda, tr. bv 
N. L., f. 33. 

c. 1590. (Recipe for Lac varnish) “ Lac 
used for chighs (see chik). If red, 4 scr of 
lac, and 1 s. of vermilion ; if yellow, 4 s. of 
lac, and Is. zarntkh.^^ — Ain, i. 220. 

1615. “ In this Hand (Goa) is the hard 

Wave made (which we call Spanish Waxe). 
and is made in manner following. They 
inclose a large plotte of ground, with a 
little trench filled with water ; then they 
sticke up a great number of small staues 
vpon the sayd plot, that being done they 
bring thither a sort of pismires, farre biggaV 
than ours, which beeing debar’d by the water 
to issue out, are constrained to retire them- 
selves vppon the said staues, where they 
are Idl’d with the heate of the Sunne, and 
thereof it is that Lacka is made.” — Dc 
Monfart, 35-36. 

c. 1610. * Vne manihre de boete ronde, 

vernie, et lacree, qui est vne ouurage de 
ces isles.” — Pgrard de Laval, i. 127. 

1627. “Lac is a strange drugge, made 
by certaine winged Pismires of the gumine 
of Trees.” — Purchas, Pilgrimage, 569. 

1727. “Their lackt or Capon’d Ware is 
without any Doubt the best in the World.” 
— A. Ham. ii. 305. 

Laccadive Islands, n.p. Probably 
Laksadvlpd, ‘100,000 Islands’ ; a name 
however which would apply much 
better to the Maldives. Eor the for- 
mer are not really very numerous. 
There is not, we suspect" any ancient 
or cei'tain native soiu'ce for the name 
as specifically applied to the northern 
group of islands. Barbosa, the oldest 
authority” we know as mentioning the 
group (1516), calls them Malandim, and 
Hie Maldives Palandiva. Several of 
the individual islands are mentioned 
in the Tuhfat-al-Majdhidln (E.T. by 
Rowlandson, pp. 150--152), the group 
itself being called “the islands of 
Malabar.” 

Lack, s. One himdrcd thousand * 
and especially in the Anglo-Indi^^ 
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colloquial 100,000 Eupees, in the days 
of better exchange the equivalent of 
£10,000. Hind, lahh, lah^ &c.,_ from 
Sansk. lalcsha, used (see below) in the 
same sense, but which appears to have 
originally meant “ a mark.” 

The word has also been adopted in 
the Malay and Javanese, and other 
languages of the Archipelago.^ But 
it is remarkable that in all of this class 
of languages which have adopted 
the word it is used in the sense of 
10,000 instead of 100,000, with the 
sole exception of the language of the 
Xiampungs of Sumatra, who use it 
correctly {Cra'tufurd). See Crore. 

It is necessary to explain that the 
term does not occur in the earlier 
Sanskrit works. Thus in the Talava-^ 
Jciira BrCiTimcina, a complete series of 
the higher numeral terms is given. 
After sata (100), sahasra (1000), comes 
ayuta (10,000), prayuta (noiy a million), 
niyiiUi (now also a million), arlnida 
(100 millions), nyarhuda (not now 
used), mkhaTiia (do.) and jpadma (now 
10,000 millions). Lahslia is therefore 
a modern substitute for prayiiia, and 
the series has been expanded. This 
was probably done by the Indian 
astronomers " between the Yth and 
Xth centuries a.d. 

We should observe that though a 
ZacA% used absolutely for a sum of 
money, in modern times always im- 
plies rupees^ this has not always been 
the case. Thus in the time of Akbar 
and his immediate successors the re- 
venue was settled and reckoned in 
laks of dams (q. v.). Thus : 

c. 1594. “ In the 40th year of his 
majesty’s reign (Akbar’s), his dominions 
consisted of 105 Sircao'Sj subdivided into 
2737 Kuisbahs (see Cusba), the revenue of 
which he settled for ten years, at the annual 
rent of 3 Arribs, 62 Crore, 97 Lacks, 55,246 
Dams. . , .” — Ayeen, by Gladwin, ii. 1. 

At Ormuz again we find another 
lack in vogue, of which the unit was 
apparently the dinar, not the old gold 
coin, but a degenerate dinar of small 
value. Thus : 

1554. ** (Money of Ormuz). — ^A leque 
is equivalent to 50 pardaos of ^adis, which 
is called ‘bad money,’ (and this leque is not 
a coin but a niunber by which they reckon 
at Ormuz) ; and each of these pardaos is 
C'lual to 2 azares, and each azar to 10 cadis, 
each cadi to KK) dinars, and after’ this 
f^'iion they calculate in the books of the 

CusV)ia-house — Kunez, Lyvro dos 

Pernio &c., in Subsidios, 25. 


Here the azar is the Persian hazdr or 
1000 (dinars) ; the cadi Pers. sad or lOO 
(dinars) ; the leque or lak, 100,000 (dinars) - 
and the toman, which does not appear here^ 
is 10,000 (dinars). ’ 

c. 1300. “They went to the Kajir^s tent 
killed him, and came back into the town* 
whence they carried off money belonging to 
the Sultan amounting to 12 laks. Thelak 
is a sum of 100,000 (silver) dinars, equiva- 
lent to 10,000 Indian gold dlndrs.^^—ihi 
Batuta, iii. 106. 

c. 1340. “The Sultan distributes daily 
two laks in alms, never less ; a sum of 
which the equivalent in money of Egypt 
and Syria would be 160,000 pieces of silverT”' 
■^^lihabuddln Dimishkl, in H, & E., xiii. 

In these examples from Pinto the 
word is used apart from money, ia 
the Malay form, but not in tlie Malay 
sense of 10,000 : 

c. 1540. “ The old man desiring to satis- 

fie Antonio de Faria^s demand, Sir, said he 
.... the chronicles of those times affirm^ 
hoioin only four yeares and an half siodemi 
Lacazaas {laeasd) of men were slain, ever^f 
Lacazaa containing an hundred thoiisandJ^ 
— Pinto, (orig. cap. xlv.) in Cogan, p. 53. 

c. 1546. “ .... he ruined in 4 months 

r ce all the enemies countries, with such a 
truction of people as, if credit may he 
riven to our histories .... there died 
fifty Laquesaas of persons.” — Ibid. p. 224. 

1615. “And the whole present was worth 
ten of their Leakes, as they call them ; a 
Leake being 10,000 pounds sterling; the 
whole 100,000 pounds sterling.” — CoryaPs 
Letters from India {Crudities, iii, f. 25 z’.), 

1616. “He received twenty leeks of 
roupies towards his charge (two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling).” — Sir T. Boe, re- 
IDrint, p. 35. 

1651. “ Yeder Lac is hondert duysend.’' 

— Bogerius, 77. 

c. 1665. ‘ ‘ II faut cent mille roupies pour 

faire un lek, cent mille leks pour fair un 
courou, cent mille courous pour faire un 
padan, et cent mille padan i^our faire un 
nz/.” — Thevenot, v. 54. 

1673. “In these great solemnities, it is 
usual for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the number of two or three Leaques, 
which is so many hundred thousand in our 
account. ” — Fi'yer. 

1684. “ They have by information of the 

servants dug in severall places of the hous^ 
where they have found great summes of 
money, lender his bed were found Lacks 
4^. in the House of Office two Lacks. 
They in all found Ten Lacks already, ana 
make no doubt but to find more.”— 

Jan. 2. 

1692. “ .... a lack of Pagodas. . . 

— In Wheeler, i. 262. 

1778. “ Sir Matthew Mite will make up 

the money already advanced in another 
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name, by way of future mortgage upon 
his estate, for the entire purchase, 5 lacks 
of roupees.” — Foote, The Nabob, Act i. 
Sc. i. 

1785. “ Your servants have no Trade in 

this country; neither do you pay them 
high wages, yet in a few years they return 
to England with many lacs of pagodas.” — 
Nabob of Areot, in Burke’s Speech on his 
Debts, Works, iv. 18. 

1833. *‘Tout le reste (et dans le reste il 
V a des intendants riches de plus de vingt 
iaks) s’assied par terre.” — Jacquemont, 
Con'cspond* ii- 120. 

1879. “In modern times the only num- 
bers in practical use above ‘ thousands ’ are 
iaisa (‘ lac ’ or * lakh ’) and koti (‘ crore ’) ; 
and an Indian sum is wont to* be i>ointed 
thus : 123, 45, 67, 890, to signify 123 crores, 
45 lakhs, + 67 thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety.”— Whitney, Sansk. Gram, 161. 

The older writers it will be observed 
ic, 1600-1620) put the lakh at £10,000; 
Hamilton (c. 1700) puts it at £12,500; 
Williamson (c. 1810) at the same ; then 
for many years it stood again as the equi- 
valent of £10,000; now (1880) it is little 
more than £8000. 

Lackerage. SeeBMraj. 

Lall-skraub, s. Englishman’s 
Hind, UUshrah, ‘ red mne.’ ^ The 
tiniversal name of claret in India. 

LaUa, s. P. — — laid. In Persia 
this word seems to be used for a kind of 
domestic tutor ; now for a male nurse, 
or as he would be called in India, 
^child’s bearer.’ In N. India it is 
usually applied to a natiye clerk 
writing the Ternacular. j 

Lama, s. A Tibetan Buddhist 
monk. Tibet. bLama {h being silent). 
The word is sometimes found written 
Llama ; but this is nonsense. In fact 
it seems to be a popular- confusion, 
arising from the name of the S. 
American quadruped which is so spelt. 
866 quotation from Times below. 

c. 1590. “ Fawning Court doctors .... 

said it was mentioned in, some holy books 
that men used to live up to the age of 1000 
years . . . and in Thibet there were even 
now a class of Lamahs or Mongolian de- 
votees, and recluses, and hermits that live 
200 years and more.^. . . .” — JBddaoni, 
ijuoted by Blochmann, Ain, i. 201. 

1664. “This Ambassador had in his 
suit a Physician, which was said to be of 
the Kingdom of Lassa, and of the Tribe 
Litmjf or Lama, which is that of the men of 
the Law in that country, as the Brahmans 
are in the Indies ... he related of his 
great Lama that when he was old, and ready 
die, he assembled his council, and de- 


clared to them that now he was passing 
into the Body of a little child lately 

bom ” — Bernier, E. T. 135. 

1716. “Les Thibetaines ont des Beli- 
gieux nommi^s Lamas.” — In Lettres Edif. 
xii. 438. 

1774 . . ma questo primo figlio . . . 

rinmizi^ la corona al secondo e lui difatti si 
fece religiose o lama del paese.” — Della 
Thomha, 61. 
c. ISIS. 

“The Parliament of Thibet met — 

The little Lama, called before it. 

Did there and then his whipping get, 

And, as the Xursery Gazette 
Assures us, like a hero bore it.” 

T. Moore, The Little Grand Lama. 
1876, . Hastings . . . touches on 

the analogy between Tibet and the high 
valley of Quito, as described by De la- 
Condamine, an analogy which Mr. Markham 
brings out in interesting detail. . . . But 
when he enlarges on the wool which is a 
staple of both countries, and on the animals 
producing it, he risks confirming in careless- 
readers that popular impression which 
might be expressed in the phraseology of 
Fluelen — ‘’Tis all one; ’tis alike as my 
fingers is to my fingers, and there is Llamas- 
in both.” — Ber. of Markhands Tibet, in 
Times, May 15th. 

The passage last quoted is in jesting vein, 
but the following is serious and delightful : — 
1879. “The landlord prostrated himself 
as reverently, if not as lowly, as a Peruvian 
before his (h'and Llama.” — Patty'‘s Dream,, 
a novel reviewed in the Acadc^ny, May 
17th. 

Lamballie, Lomballie, Lombar- 
die, Lumbanali, &c., s. Dakh. Hind. 
Ldmbdrd, Mahr. lambun, with other 
forms in tbe languages of the Peninsula. 
A wandering tribe of dealers in grain, 
salt, &c., better known as Banjdrds 
(see Br^axry). As an Anglo-Indian 
word this is now obsolete. It was per- 
haps a corruption of Lubhdna, tbe 
name of one of tbe great clans or 
diyisions of Banjaras. 

1756. “The army was constantly sup- 
plied .... by bands of people called 
Iiamhallis, peculiar to the Deccan, who are 
continually moving up and doum the coun- 
try, with their flocks, and contract to fur- 
nish the armies in the field.” — Omne, ii. 102. 

1785. “What you siiy of the scarcity of 
grain in your army, notwithstanding your 
ha\dng a cutwal, and so many Lnmbl.nehs 
mth you, has astonished us.” — Letters of 
Tippoo, 49. 

Lancbara, s. A kind of small 
yessel often mentioned in tbe Portu- 
guese bistoides of tbe 16th and 17tb 
centuries. Tbe deriyation is probably 
Malay lanchdr, “ quick, nimble.” 
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c. 1535. “In quesio paese di Cambaia 
(read Camboja) vi sono molti fiiimi, neUi 
quali vi sono li nauili detti Lancbaras, co 
li quali vanno nauigando la costa di Siam. 

. . . — Sommario de etc. , inJiainusio, 

i. f. 336. 

c. 1639. “ This King (of the Batas) 

understanding that I had brought him 
a letter and a Present from the Captain 
of Malaca, caused me to be entertained by 
the Xabundar. . . . This General, accom- 
panied with five Lanchares and twelve 
Ballons, came to me to the Port where I 
rode at anchor.” — Pinto, E. T., p. 81. 

Landwind, s. Used in the south 
-of India. A wind which blows sea- 
ward during the night and early 
morning. In Port. Terrenho. 

1561. “. . . . Correndo a costa com 

terrenhos.” — Correa, Lendas, I. i. 115, 

1644. “And as it is between monsoon 
and monsoon {monsam) the wind is quite 
uncertain only at the beginning of summer. 
TheN.W. prevails more than any other wind 
.... and at the end of it begin the land 
■winds {terre7ihos) from midnight to about 
noon, and these are E. winds.”— JSocarro, 
MS. 

1673. “ . . . . we made for the Land, to 
gain the Land Breezes. They begin about 
Midnight, and hold till Noon, and are by 
the Portugals named Terrhenoes.” — JFrycr, 
23. 

1838. “We have had some very bad 
weather for the last week ; fmlous land- 
wind, very fatiguing and weakening. . . . 
Everything was so dried up, that when I 
attempted to walk a few yards towards the 
beach, the grass crunched under my feet 
like snow.” — Letters from Madras, 199-200. 

Langasaque, u.p. The most usual 
old form for the Japanese city which 
we now call NagasaJd (see Sainshurg, 
jgassim). 

1611. “ After two or three dayes siaace a 
lesuite came vnto vs from a place called 
Langesacke, to which place the Carake of 
Macao is yeerely wont to come.” — W. 
Adams, in Purchas, i. 126. 

1613. The Journal of Capt. John Saris 
has both Kangasaqne and Langasaqne. — 
Id. 366. 

1614. “ Geve hym counsell to take heed 
of one^ Pedro Guzano, a papist Christian, 
whoe is his hoste at Miaco ; for a lyinge 
fryre (or Jesuist} tould Mr. Peacock at Lan- 

asaqne that Capt. Adams was dead in the 
owse of the said Guzano, which now I 
know is a lye per letters I received . . .” — 
Cocks to Wickham in Diary, &c. ii. 2C4. 

1618. “It has now com to passe, which 
before I feared, that a company of rich 
usurers have gotten this sentence against 
us, and com doune together every yeare to 
Langasaque and this place, and ha%'e all- 
wais byn accustomed to buy by the p<incado 


(as they call it), or whole sale, all the goodes 
which came in the carick from Amacan, the 
Portingales having no prevelegese as we 
have.” — ^The same to the E. I. Co ii 
297-8. 

Two years later Cocks changes his ST^ell- 
ing and adopts Nangasaque {Ib. 300 and to 
the end). 

Lan John, Langianne, &c., n.p. 
Such names are applied in the earfy 
part of the 17th century to the Shan 
or Laos state of Luang Prahan on the 
Mekong. Lan~clian is one of its 
names, signifying in Siamese, it is said, 

‘ a million of elephants.’ It is known 
to the Burmese by the same name 
(Len-Shen), ^ It was near this place 
that the estimable French traveller 
Henri Mouhot died, in 1861, 

1587. “ I went from Pegu to lamahey (see 
Jangomay), which is the countrey of the 
Langeiannes ; it is fiue and twentie dayes 
iourney North-east from Pegu.” — Fitch in 
JBCakluyt, ii. 

I c. 1598. “ Thus we arrived at Lanchan, 

I the capital of the Kingdom (Lao) where the 
I King resides. It is a Kingdom of great 
1 extent, but thinly inhabited, because it has 
been frequently devastated by Pegu.”— Dc 
I Morga, 98. 

1613. “There reigned in Pe^ in the 
year 1590 a King called Ximindo ginico, 
Lord reigning from the confines and roots 
of Great Tartary, to the very last territories 
bordering on our fortress of Malaca. He 
kept at his court the principal sons of the 
Kings of Ov{£, Tangu, Porao, Lanjao [Le. 
Ava, Taungu, Prome, Lanjang), Jangoma, 
Siam, Camboja, and many other realms, 
making two and thirty of the white um- 
brella.” — Bocarro, 117. 

1617. “ The merchants of the country of 

Lan John, a place joining to the country of 
J angoma, arrived at the city of Judea . . , 
and brought great store of merchandize.” — 
Sainsbury, ii. p. 90. 

1663. “Entre tant et de si puissans 
Poyaumes du dernier Orient, desquels on 
n’a presque iamais entendu parler en 
Eurojje, il y en a vn qui se nomme Lao, et 
plus proprement le Royaume des Langiens 
. . . le Koyaume n’a pris son nom que du 
grand nombre d’lplephants qui^ s’y rencon- 
trent : de vray ce mot de Langiens signifie 
proijrement, miliers d’Elejfiiants.” — Marini, 
JET. NoxveXle et Gvrievse des Royaumn de 
Turuquin et de Lao (Er. Tr., Paris, 1666), 
329 and 337. 

1668. Lanchang appears in the Map of 
Siam in De la Loubhre’s work, but we do 
not find it in the book itself. 

c. 1692. “ Laos est situ4 sous le raeme 

Climat que Tonquin ; c'est un royaume 
grand et puissant, separe des Etats voisins 
par des forets et par des deserts. . - . Les 
principals villes sont Landj am et Tsia maja . ” 
— Kacmpfer, EC. du Japan, i. 22-23. 
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Lauteas, s. A swift kind of boat 
frequently mentioned by F. M. Pinto 
and some early writers on Cbina ; but 
we are unable to identify'- tbe word. 

c. 1510. . that . , . they set sail 

from liiampoo for Malaca^ and that being 
advanced as far as the Isle of Samhor they 
had been set upon by a Pyrat, a Gxizctrat by 
Kation, called Coia Acem, who had three 
Junks, and four Lanteeas. . — Pinio, E. 
T., p. 69. 

c. 1560. “ There be other lesser shipi>ing 

than lunkes, somewhat long, called Ban- 
coiieSf they place three Cares on a side, and 
rowe very well, and load a great deal of 
goods ; there be other lesse called Lanteas, 
which doe rowe very swift, and beare a 
good burthen also : and these two sorts of 
Bhips, viz., Bancones and Lanteas, because 
they are swift, the theeues do commonly 
vse .'’ — Caspar da Cn'uz in Purckas, iii. 174. 

Laos, n.p. A name applied by the 
Portuguese as a plimal to the civilised 
people who occupied the inland 
frontier of Burma and Siam, between 
those countries on one hand and China 
and Tongking on the other ; a people 
called by the Burmese Shans, a name 
which we have in recent years adopted. 
They are of the race of Thai to which 
the Siamese belong, and which extends 
with singular identity of manners 
and language, though broken into 
many separate communities, from 
Assam to the Malay Peninsula. The 
name has since been frequently used 
as a singular, and applied as a territo- 
lial name to the region occupied by this 
people immediately to the North of 
Siam. There have been a great number 
of separate principalities in this region, 
of which now one and now another 
predominated and conquered its 
neighbours. Before the rise of Siam 
the most important was that of which 
Sakotai was the capital, afterwards 
represented by Xieng-mai, the Zimme 
of the Burmese and the Jangoma 
(q.v.) of some old English documents. 
In later days the chief states were 
Mua^ig Luang Prahan (see Lan John) 
and Vien-^slian^ both upon the Mekong. 

It would appear from Lieut. 
Macleod’s narrative, and from Gamier, 
that the name of Lao is that by which 
the branch of these people on the 
Lower Mekong, i.e., of those two 
states, used to designate themselves. 
Muang Prahan is still quasi inde- 
pendent ; Yien-shan was annexed by 
Siam vith great cruelties, c. 1828. 

1553. Of silver of 11 dinheiros alloy he 


(Alboquerque) made onlj’- a kind of money 
called MaUupiezes^ which silver came thither 
from Pegu, whilst from Siam came a very 
pure silver of 12 dinheiros assay, pro- 
cured from certain people called Laos, lying 
to the north of those two Idngdoms.” — 
Barros, II. vi. 6. 

1553. “ . . . certain very rugged moun- 

tain ranges, like the Alps, inhabited by the 
people called Gueos who fight <.>n horseback, 
and with whom the King of Siam is con- 
tinually at war. They are near him only 
on the north, leaving between the two the 
people called Laos, who encompass this 
Kin^om of Siam, both on the North, and on 
the East along the river Mecon . . . and 
on the south adjoin these Laos the two 
Kingdoms of Camhoja and Choampa (see 
Champa), which are on the sea-board. 
These Laos .... though they are lords of 
so great territories, embracing three King- 
doms, are all subject to this King of Siam, 
though often in rebellion against him. . 
—Ib, III. ii. 5. 

„ “Three Kingdoms at the upper 
part of these, are those of the Laos, who (as 
we have said) obey Siam through fear : the 
first of these is called Jangoma (q.v.), the 
chief city of which is called Chiainay . . . 
the second Chancrap Chencran : the third 
Lanchaa (see Lan I ohn) which is below the 
others, and adjoins the Kingdom of Cacho, 
or Cauchichina ” — Ib, 

c. 1560. “ These Laos came to Oamboia, 
downe a Kiver many dales lournie, which 
they say to have his beginning in China as 
many others which runne into the Sea of 
India ; it hath eight, fifteene, and twentie 
fathome water, as my self e saw by experience 
in a great part of it; it passeth through manie 
vnknowne and desart Countries of great 
Woods and Forests where there are innu- 
merable Elephants, and many Butfes . . . 
and certayne beastes which in that Countrie 
they call jSadas ” (see Ahadap — Caspar da 
Cruz, in Parchas, iii. 169. 

c. 1598. “ I offered to go to the 

Laos by land, at my expense, in search of 
the King of Cambodia, as I kiiew that that 
was the road to go by. . . .” — Bias de 
Herman Gonzalez in De Morga^ (E. T. by 
Hon. H. Stanley, Hak. Soc.), p. 97. 

1641. Conceiving the Land o/ jf/je Lou- 
wen, and a Journey made thereunto by oui 
Folk in Anno 1641” (etc.). — Valentijn^ HI. 
Pt. ii. pp. 30 seqq. 

1663. Relation Novvelle et Cvrievse dv 
Royavme de Lao. — Traduite de ITt alien du 
P. de Marini, Komain. Paris, 1666.” 

1766. “ Les peuples de Lao, nos voisins,, 

n’admittent ni la question ni les peines arbi- 
traires . . . ni les horribles supplices qui 
sont parmi nous en usage ; mais aussi nous 

les regardons comme de barbares 

Toute I’Asie convient que nous dansons 
beaucoup mieux qu’eux.” — Voltaire^ Dia- 
logue XXI, f AndrS des Couches d Siam. 

Lar, n.p. This name has had 
several applications. 
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(a). To the region whicli we now call 
Gruzerat, in its most general ai)plica- 
tion. In this sense the name is now 
quite obsolete ; but it is that used by 
most of the early Arab geographers. 

It is the KapLKT} of Ptolemy; and 
appears to represent an old Sanskrit 
name Lata^ adj. Lataka^ or Latiha, 

C. A. I). 150. *‘T7J5 fie ’IvSotTKvQta^ ra ano 

avaroXSiv ra fi€v airb BaX6.<Tcrt\<s KO.rex^f’ ^ Ji.apLK^ 
ev y /Lecrdyetoi airo fj.ev Svtre<as tov NaftaSov 
TToreifjLOv irdAt? ijSe. - . Bapvya^a e/XTTopiov .*’ — 

Ptolemy j VII. ii. 62. 

c. 940. “ On the coast, e,g. at Saimur, 

at Sahara, and at Tana, they speak Lari ; 
these provinces give their name to the Sea 
of Lar (Larawi) on the coast of which they 
are situated.” — MoszVdZ, i. 381. 

c. 1330. “ A certain Traveller says that 

Tana is a city of Guzerat {Juzrdt) in its 
eastern part, lying west^ of Malabar 
{3funihd7^ ; whilst Ibn Sa’yid says that it 
is the furthest city of Lar {Al-Ldr), and 
very famous among traders.” — Ahulf&da, in 
'Giidemei&ter, p. 188. 

c. 1020. “ .... to Kach the country 

producing gum [molclA^e. bdellium, q.v.), and 
htirdrUd (?) . . .to* Somn^t, fourteen (para- 
sangs) ; to Kambdiya, thirty ... to Tdna 
■five. There you enter the country of La- 
xan, where is Jaimtir ” (i. q. Saimur, see 
€houl). — Al~Birunt^ in ElUoU i. 66. 

(b). To the Delta region of the 
Indus, and especially to its western 
part. Sir H. Elliot supposes the 
name in this use, which survived till 
recently, to be identical with the pre- 
ceding, and that the name had origin- 
ally extended continuously over the 
coast, from the western part of the 
Delta to beyond Bombay (see his 
Historians^ i. 378). We have no means 
of deciding this question (see Larry- 
Bunder.) 

c. 1820. *'Diwal .... was reduced to 
ruins by^ a Muhammedan invasion, and 
another site chosen to the eastward. The 
new town still went by the same name . . . 
and was succeeded^ by Ldri Bandar or the 
port of Lar, which is the name of the coun- 
try forming the modem delta, particularly 
the western part.”— in J, R. As. 
Boa,, i. 29. 

(c). To a Province on the north of 
the Persian Gulf, with its capital. 

c. 1220. Lar is erroneously described by 
’Yakut as a great island between Siraf and 
Kish. But there is no such island.* It is an 
extensive province of the continent. See 
Sarbier deMeynard, Diet, de la Perse, p. 501. 

■* I-fc is possible that the island called Shaikh 
Shu’aib, which is off the coast of Lar, and not far 
nun SirSf, may be meant. Barbosa also men- 
ions Lctr among the islands in the Gulf subject to 
be K. of Ormuz (p. S7), 


c. 1330. “We marched for three days 
through a desert . . . and then arrived at 
Lar, a big town, having springs, con- 
siderable streams, and gardens, and fine 
bazars. We lodged in the hermitage of the 
pious Shaikh Abu Dulaf Muhammad. ...” 
— IhnBatuta, ii. 240. 

c. 1487. ‘ Retorneing alongest the coast, 

fomeagainst Ormuos there is a towne called 
Lar, a great and good towne of merchaun- 
dise, about houses. . . .” — Josafa Bar- 
haro, old E. T. (Hak. Soc.), 80. 

1553. “ These benefactions the Kings of 

Ormuz .... pay to this day to a mosque 
which that Caeiz (see Casis) had made in a 
district called Hongez of Sheildi Doniar, 
adjoining the city of Lara, distant from 
Ormuz over 40 leagues.” — Barros, II. ii. 2. 

1602. “ This man was a Moor, a native 

of the Kingdom of Lara, adjoining that of 
Ormuz ; his proper name was Cufo, but as 
he was a native of the Kingdom of Lara 
he took a surname from the country, and 
called himself Cufo Larym.” — Gouto, IV, 
vii. 6. 

1622. “Lar, as I said before, is capital of 
a great province or kingdom, which till our 
day had a prince of its o'wn, who rightfully 
or wrongfully reigned there absolutely ; biit 
about 23 years since, for reasons rather 
generous than covetous, as it would seem, 
it was attacked by Abbas K. of Persia, and 
the country forcibly taken. . . . Now Lar 
is the seat of a Sultan dependent on the 
Elhau of Shiraz. . . .” — P. della Valle, ii. 
322. 

1727. “And 4 Days Journey within 
Land, is the City of Laar, which according 
to their fabulous tradition is the Burying- 
place of Lot. . . — A. Ham. i. 92. 

Larai, s. This Hjiid. word, mean- 
ing ‘fighting,’ is by a curious idiom 
applied to the biting and annoyance of 
fleas and the like. There m a similar 
idiom {jang kardan) in Persian. 

Larek, n.p. Lar ah; an island in the 
Persian Gulf, not far from the island of 
Jerun or Ormus. 

1685. “ "We came up with the islands of 

OrmuB and Arack ...” (called Lareck 
afterwards). — Hedges, May 23. 

Larin, s. Pers. lari. A peculiar 
kind of money formerly in use on the 
Persian Gulf, on the W. Coast of In(fia, 
and in the Maidive Islands, in which 
last it s-urvived to the present century. 
The name is there retained stiU, though 
coins of the ordinary form are used. 
It is sujBficiently described in the quota- 
tions, and representations are given by 
De Bry and Tavernier. ^ The name 
appears to have been derived from the 
territory of Lar on the Persian Gulf, 
(see under that word). 
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1525. * ‘ As tamgas larys valem cada hua 
ses^mta reis. . . — Lembra/nva das Oousas 

da hxdia, 38. 

c. 1563. “I have seen the men of the 
Country that were Gentiles take their 
children, their sonnes and their daughters, 
and have desired the Portngalls to buy 
them, and I have seene them sold for eight 
or ten larines apiece, which may be of our 
money xs. or xiiis. iiiic ?.” — Master Caesar 
Frederike in Hak. ii. 343. 

1583. Gas])aro Balbi has an account of 
the Larino, the gi'eater part of which seems 
to be borrowed literatim by Fitch in the 
succeeding quotation. But Balbi adds : 
“ The fii'st who began to strike them was 
the King of Lar, who formerly was a power- 
ful King in Pei’sia- but is now a small one.” 
— f. 35. 

1587. “ The said Larine is a strange piece 
of money, not being round, as aU other 
current money in Christianitie, but is a 
small rod of silver, of the greatnesse of the 
pen of a goose feather . . . which is wi'ested 
so that the two endes meet at the just half 
part, and in the head thereof is a stamp 
Turkesco, and these be the best current 
money in all the Indias, and 6 of these 
Larines make a duckat.” — JR. Fitch, in Hak. 
ii. 407. 

1598. “ An Oxe or a Co we is there to be 

bought for one Larijn, which is as much as 
halfe aGildeme.” — Linsclioten, 28. 

e. 16 10. ‘ %a monnoy e du Roy aiune n'est 

que d^argent et d’vne sorte. Ce sont des 
pieces d’argent qu’Hs appellent larins, de 
valeur de huit sols ou enuiron de nostre 
monnoye . . . longues comme le doigt mais 
redoubldes. . — Pyrard de Laval, i. 163. 

1613. “We agreed with one of the 
Governor’s kinred for twenty laries (twenty 
shillings) to conduct us. . . — N. Whithing- 
ton, in Purckas, i. 484. 

1622. “ The lari is a piece of money that 

I will exhibit in Italy, most eccentric in 
form, for it is nothing but a little rod of 
silver of a fixed weight, and bent double 
unequally. On the bend it is marked with 
some small stamp or other. It is called 
Lari because it was the peculiar money 
of the Princes of Lar, invented by them 
when they were separated from the King- 
dom of Persia. .... In value every 5 lari 
are equal to a piastre or patacca of reals 
of Spain, or * piece of eight ’ as we choose 
to call it,”— P. della Valle, ii. 434. 

Larkin, s. (obsolete). A kind of 
drink — apparently a sort of pnncll, 
(T* was popnlar in tbe 

Company’s old faq^ries. We know 
the wokI only on the authority of 
Pietro della Yalle; but he is the most 
accurate of travellers. 

We are in the dark as to the origin 
of the name. On the one hand its form 
suggests an eponymus among the old 
servants of the Company, such as 


Robert Larkin, whom we find to have 
been engaged for the service in 1610, 
and to have died chief of the Factory 
of Patani, on the E. coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, in 1616. But again we find 
in a Yocahulary of “ Certaine Wordes 
of the hTaturall Language of laua” 
in Drake’s Yoyage (Hak. iv. 246): 

* * Lamffce =Druike. ’ ’ Of this word we 
can trace nothing nearer than (Javan.) 
^larih,^ to pledge, or invite to drink 
at an entertainment,’ and (Malay), 
lariJi-larahan, ‘ mutual pledging to 
chink.’ It will be observed that della 
Yalle assigns the drink especially to 
Java. 

1623. “Meanwhile the year 1622 was 
drawing near its close, and its last days 
were often celebrated of an evening in the 
House of the English, with good fellow- 
ship. And on one of these occasions I 
learned from them how to make a beverage 
called Larkin, which they told me was in 
great vogue in Java, and in all those other 
islands of the Far East. This said be- 
verage seemed to me in truth an admirable 
thing, — not for use at every meal (it is too 
strong for that), — hut as a tonic in case of 
debility, and to make tasty possets, much 
better than those we make with Muscatel 
wines or Cretan malmseys. So I asked 
for the recipe ; and am taldng it to Italy 
with me. ... It seemed odd to me that in 
those hot southern regions, as well as in 
the environs of Hormuz here, where also 
the heat is great, they should use both 
spice in their food and spirits in their 
drink, as well as sundry other hot be- 
verages like this larkm.”— P. della Valle, 
ii. 475. 
i 

Larry-bxmder, n. p. The name of 
an old seaport in the Delta of the 
Indus, which succeeded Daibul (see 
Diul) as the chief haven of Sind. We 
are doubtful of the proper orthography. 
It was in latter Mahommedan times 
called LaliorJ'handar, probably from 
presumed coimexion with Lahore as 
the port of the Punjab {Elliot, i. 378). 
At first sight, McMm’do’s suggestion 
that the original name may have been 
Lari-bandar, from Ldr, the local name 
of the southern part of Sind (see Lar), 
seems probable. McMurdo, indeed, 
writing about 1820, says that the name 
Ldri-handar was not at all familiar to 
natives ; hut if accustomed to the form 
L&hori-handar they might not recog- 
nize it in the other. The shape taken 
however by what is apparently the 
same name in our first quotation is 
adverse to McMurdo’s suggestion. 

c. 1030. “ This stream (the Indus) after 

o C 2 
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passing- (Alor) .... divides into two 
•streams ; one empties itself into the sea in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Luharani, 
and the other branches oif to the East, to 
the borders of Kach, and is known by the 
name of Sind Sdgm\ i.e. Sea of Sind.” — 
AJ-Birunl in Elliot, i. 49. 

c. 1333. “ I travelled five days in his 

company -with Ala-ul-Mulk, and we arrived 
at the seat of his Government, i.e, the 
tr)wn of Lahari, a fine city situated on the 
shore of the great Sea, and near which the 
River Sind enters the sea. Thus two great 
waters join near it; it possesses a grand 
haven, frequented by the people of Yemen, 
of Ears (etc). . . . The Amir Ala-ul-Mulk 
. . . told me that the revenue of this place 
amounted to 60 laks a year.” — Ibn Batuta, 
iii. 112. 

1565. “ Blood had not yet been spilled, 

when suddenly, news came from Thatta, 
that the Eiringis had passed Lahori Bandar, 
and attacked the city.” — Tcivikh-i-TdMri, 
in Elliot, i. 277. 

1613. “In November 1613 the Expedi- 
tion arrived at Laurebunder, the port of 
Sinde, with Sir Robert Shirley and his 
company.” — Saimhury, i. 321. 

c. 1665. “II se fait aussi beaucoup de 
trafic au Loure-bender, qui est h trois jours 
de Tatta sur la mer, oh la rade est plus ex- 
cellente'J pour Vaisseaux, qu’en quelque 
autre lieu que ce soit des Indes. ” — Thevenot, 
V. 159. 

1727. “It was my Eortune .... to 
come to Larribunder, with a Cargo from 
MaUehar, worth above £10,000.” — A. Ham. 
i. 116. 

1780. “The first place of any note, 
after passing the bar, is Laribunda, about 
5 or 6 leagues from the sea.” — Dunn's 
Oriental Navigator, 5th ed., j)- 96. 

1813. “ Laribunder. This is commonly 

called Scindy River, being the principal 
branch of the Indus, having 15 feet water 
on the bar, and 6 or 7 fathoms inside ; it is 
situated in latitude about 24“ 30' north. . . . 
The to^vn of Laribunder is about 5 leagues 
from the sea, and vessels of 200 tons used 
to proceed up to it.^^—Milhum, i. 146. 

1831. “ We took the route by Eurajee 

and Meerpoor. . . . The town of Lahory 
was in sight from the former of these 
places, and is situated on the same, or left 
bank of the Pittee.”— A. Burnes, 2nd ed.. 


Lascar, s. The word is originally 
from the Pers. lashkar, ‘ an army,’ ‘ a 
camp,’ * whence Imlihari, ‘one belong- 
ing to un army, a soldier.’ The word 
iast'dr or IdscCir (both these pronuncia- 
tions are in vogue) appears to hdve 
beencoiTupted, through the Portuguese 
use oi ltuhkarl hi the forms lasquarin, 
lascart, etc,, either by the Portuguese 


It \vi>uld s^-ein that the Ar. 
i-i taken from tins Pers. w’ord. 


’psKar, ‘ an army,’ 


themselves, or by the Butch and Eno*- 
lish who took up the word from them, 
and from these has passed hack 

again into native use in this coimpt 
shape. 

The early Portuguese writers have 
the forms we have just named in the 
sense of ‘soldier;’ but /ascar is never 
so used now. It is in general the 
equivalent of khaldsl, in the various 
senses of that word (v. Classy), viz. 
(1) an inferior class of artillerjunan 
(*gun-la$car ’) ; (2) a tent-pitcher, doing 
other work which the class are accus- 
tomed to do ; (3) a sailor. The last is 
the most common Anglo-Indian use, 
and has passed into the English lan- 
guage. 

The use of lascar in the modem sense 
by Pyrard de Laval shows that this 
use was already general on the west 
coast at the beginning of the 17th 
century, whilst the curious distinction 
whichPyrard makes hetweenLascar and 
Lascari, and Dr. Eryer makes between 
LuBcar and Lascar (accenting probably 
Luscar and Zasc^fr) shows that lashkarl 
for a soldier was still also in use. 

In Ceylon the use of the word las- 
careen for a kind of local or civil 
soldier long survived; perhaps is not 
extinct. 

The word lasjikarl does not seem to 
occur in the Ain. The original word 
laslikar is used in its proper sense by 
Sir T. Roe below, for ‘ a camp.’ 

1541. “ It is a proverbial saying over all 

India {i.e. Portuguese India, see s. v.) that 
the good Xasqnarim, or ‘soldier’ as we 
should call him, must be an Abyssinian.” 
— Castro, Boteiro, 73. 

1546. “Besides these there were others 
(who fell at Diu) whose names are unknown, 
being men of the lower rank, among whom 
I knew a lascarym (a man getting only 
500 reis of pay !) who was the first man to 
lay his hand on the Moorish wall, and 
shouted aloud that they might see him, as 
many have told me. And he was imme- 
diately thrown down wounded in five 

g laces with stones and bullets, but still 
ved ; and a noble gentleman sent and 
had him rescued and carried away by his 
slaves. And he survived, but being a 
common man he did not even get his pay I ” 
— Correa, iv. 567. ^ 

1552. . , eles os reparte ;polos las- 

carins de suas capitanias, q assi chamfio 
soldados.” — Castanheda, ii. 67. 

1554. “ Moreover the Senhor Governor 

conceded to the said ambassador that if in 
the territories of Idalshaa, or in those of 
our Lord the Ring there shall be any 
differences or quarrels between any For- 
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tugiiese lascarins or peons {pides) of ours, 
aiS lascarins of the territories of Idalshaa 
and peons of his, that the said Idalshaa 
shall order the delivery up of the Por- 
tuguese and peons that they may be 
punished if culpable. And in like manner 
, . — S. Botelho, Totnho^ 44. 

1572. “Erant in eo praesidio Lasqua- 
rini circiter septingenti artis sclopettariae 
peritissimi.” — E. Acosta^ f. 236 v. 

1598. “The soldier of Ballagate^ which 
is called Lascarin . . .” — lAmchoten, 74. 

1600. “ Todo a mais churma e meneyo 

das naos sao Mouros que chamSo Laschares 
. . — iMceiiaj Life of S. Franc. Xav., liv. 

iv., p. 223. 

c. 1610. “Mesmes tons les mariniers et 
les pilotes sont Indians, tant Gentils que 
Mahometans. Tons ces gens de mer les 
appellent Lascars, etlessoldats Lascarits.” 
— Pyrard de Laval, i. 317. 

1616. “I tooke horse to auoyd presse, 
and other inconvenience, and crossed out 
of the Leskar, before him.” — Sir T. Roe in 
Purchas, i, 559 ; see also 560. 

1644. “ . . . The aldeas of the juris- 

diction of Damam, in which district there 
are 4 fortified posts defended by Lascars 
(Lascaris) who are moscly native Chris- 
tian soldiers, though they may be heathen 
as some of them are.” — Bocarro, MS. 

1673. “The Seamen and Soldiers differ 
only in a Vowel, the one being pronounced 
with an u, the other with an a, as Lnscar, 
a soldier, Lascar, a seaman.” —Fryer, 107. 

1685. “They sent also from Sofragan 
B. Antonio da Motta Galvaon with 6 com- 
panies, which made 190 men ; the Dissava 
(q, V.) of the adjoining provinces joined him 
with 4,000 Lascarins.” — Ribeyro, H. of the 
/, of Geylan (from Erench Tr., p. 241). 

1690. “ Eor when the English Sailers at 
that time perceiv’d the softness of the • 
Indian Lascarrs ; how tame they were . . . 
they embark’d again upon a new Design 
, . . to . . . rob these harmless Traffickers 
in the Red 5ea.” — Ovingt07i, 464. 

1726. ‘ ‘ Lascaryns, or Loopers, are native 
soldiers, who have some regular main- 
tenance, and in return must always be 
ready.” — Valentijn, Ceylon. Names of 
Offices, &c., 10. 

1755. “ Some Lascars and Sepoys were 
now sent forward to clear the road.” — 
Orme, i. 394 (ed. 1803). 

1787. “ The Eield Pieces attached to the 
Cavalry draw up on the Eight and Left 
Plank of the Eegiment ; the Artillery 
Lascars forming in a line with the Front 
Bank the full Extept of the Drag Popes, 
which they hold in their hands.” — Regns. 
for the Hon. Company's Troops on the Goa^t 
of Gon'QTnandel, by M.-Gen. Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K.B. Govr. & C. in (J. Madras, 
p. 9. 

1803. “In those parts (of the low country 
of Ceylon) where it is not thought requisite 
to quarter a body of troops, tberf? is a police 


corps of the natives appointed to enforce the 
commands of Government in each district ; 
they are composed of Conganies, or ser- 
geants, Ai’atjies, or corporals, and Lascar- 
mes, or common soldiers, and i^erform the 
same office as our Sheriff’s men or con- 
stables .” — PercivaVs Ceylon, 222. 

1807. “ A^ large open boat formed the 
van, containing his excellency’s guard of 
lascoreens, with their spears raised per- 
pendicularly, the union colours flying, and 
Ceylon drums called tomtoms beating.” — 
Cordilleras Ceylon, 170. 

1872. “ The lascars on board the steamers 
were insignificant looking people.” — The 
Dilemma, ch. ii. 


Lat, Lat SaMb, s. This, a popular 
corruption of Lord Sahib or Lard SaluJ), 
as it is written in Hind., is the usual 
form from native lips, at least in the 
Bengal Presidency, of the title by which 
the Governor-General has long been 
known in the vernaculars. The term 
also extends nowada^^s to Lieutenant- 
Governors, who in contact with the 
higher authority become Chat a (‘Lit- 
tle’) Lat, whilst the Governor- General 
and the Commander-in-Chief are 
sometimes discriminated as the Miilkt 
Lat Sahib and the Jangi Lat Sahib 
(‘ tenitorial ’ and ‘military’'’), the 
Bishop as the Lat Padre Sahib, and 
the Chief Justice as the Iiat Justy 
Sahib. The title is also sometimes, 
hut very incorrectly, applied to minor 
dignitaries of the supreme Govern- 
ment. 


1824. “ He seemed, however, much 

puzzled to make out my rank, never hav- 
ing heard (he said) of any ‘ Lord §ahib ' 
except the Governor-General, while he was 
still more perplexed hy the exposition of 
‘Lord Bishop Sahib,’ which for some reason 
or (jther my servants always prefer t<rthat 
of Lord Padre.” — Heber, i. 69. 

1837. ‘ ‘ The Arab, thinking I had puiV , 

posely stolen his Idtten, ran after the buggy 
at fioll speed, shouting as he passed Lord 
Auckland’s tents, ‘ Doha’i, doha’i, Sahib I 
doha’i, Lord Sahib !* ‘Mercy, mercy, sii ! 
mercy, Goveinor-General 1 ’ The faster the 
horse rushed on, the faster followed the 
shouting Arab .” — Wanderings of a Pilgrim, 
ii. 142. 


1868. “ The old barber at Boorkee, after 

telling me that he had known Strachey 
when he first began, added, ‘ Ab Lat- 
Sekretur hai ! Ah ! hum hhi boodda hogya 1 ’ 
(‘ Now he is Lord Secretary! Ah I 1 too 
have become old !).” — Letter from tin late 
M.-Gen. W. W. H. Greathed. 


1877. “. . . in a rare but most valu- 

able book (‘ Galloway’s Observations on 


SeeDoai. 
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India,’ 1825, pp. 254r-8), in which the 
author reports, with much quiet humour, 
an aged native’s account of the awful con- 
sequences of contempt of an order of the 
(as he called the Supreme^ Court) ‘ Shu- 
breem Kooriit,* the order of Impey being 
‘lord Justey Sahih-lca-hookm,’ the instru- 
ments of whose will were ‘ abidahis ’ or 
affidavits.” — Letter from J. F. Stephen 
in Times, May 31. 

Lat. s. Hind. Idt, used as a cor- 
ruption of the English lot, in reference 
to an auction {Carnegie), 

Laterite. s. A term, first used by 
Dr. Francis Buchanan, to indicate a 
reddish brick-like argillaceous forma- 
tion much impregnated with iron 
peroxide, and hardening on exposure 
to the atmosphere, which is found in 
places all over South India from one 
coast to the other, and the origin of 
which geologists find very obscure. 
It is found of two distinct tj’pes : viz. 
(1). High-level Laterite, capping espe- 
cially the trap-rocks of the Deccan, 
with a bed from 30 or 40 to 200 feet 
in thickness, which perhaps extended 
at one time over the greater part of 
Peninsular India. This is found as far 
north as the Eajmahl and Monghyr 
hills. (2). Ldo-level Laterite, form- 
ing comparatively thin and sloping 
beds on the plains of the coast. The 
origin of both is regarded as being, in 
the most probable view, modified vol- 
canic matter; the low-level laterite 
ha^dng undergone a further rearrange- 
ment and deposition; but the matter 
is too complex for brief statement (see 
Hewhold, in J. E. A. S., voL viii. ; and 
Manual of the Geol, of India, pp. xlv. 
seqq,, 348 seqq.). Mr. King and others 
ha-ve found :^t weapons in the low- 
level formation. Laterite is the usual 
material for road-metal in S. India, 
as kunkur (q.v.) is in the north. 
I'n Ceylon it is called Cabook (q.v.). 

1800. “ It is diffused in immense masses, 
without any appearance of stratification, 
and is placed over the granite that forms 
the basis of Mala gala, ... It very soon 
becomes as hard as brick, and resists the 
air and water much better than any brick 
I have seen in India. ... As it is usually 
cut into the form of bricks for building, in 
several of the native dialects it is called the 
brick-stone {IticamUee). , . , The most 
proper English name would be Laterite, 
from jMieritis, the appellation that may be 

f 'ven it in science.^’-— EwcAa/iun, Mmore, 
c. ii. 440-441. 

1860. “ Natives resident in these locali- 

ties (Galle and Colombo) are easily recogni- 


sable els^here by the general hue of their 
dress. This is occasioned by the pre- 
valence along the western coast of latente 
or, as the Singhalese call it, cabook a 
product of disintegrated gneiss, which b3ng 
subjected to detrition communicates its hue 
to the soil.” — Tennenfs Ceylon, i. 17. 

Xid<tt6G, s. A stick ; a bludgeon 
often made of the male bamboo {Dm- 
drocalarnus strictxis), and sometimes 
bound at short intervals with iron 
rings, forming a formidable weapon. 
The word is Hind, lathi a.-n.dLlathjl, Mahr. 
laththa. This is from Pratrit laulk 
for Sansk. yaaliti, ‘ a stick,' according 
to the Prakrit grammar of Yavaru^ 
(ed. Cowell, ii. 32) ; see also Lassen, 
Institutiones, Ling. JPrahrit, 195. 

Jishi lathi, us hi hhai-gs, is a Hind, 
proverb {cufus haculum ejus bithalus), 
equivalent to the “ good old rule, the 
simple plan.” 

1830. ‘ ‘ The natives use a very dangerous 
weapon, which they have been forbidden 
by Cxovemment to carry. I took one as a 
curiosity, which had been seized on a man 
in a fight in a village. It is a very heavy 
lathi, a solid male bamboo, 5 feet 5 inches 
long, headed with iron in a most formidable 
manner. There are 6 jagged semicircular 
irons at the top, each 2 inches in length, 
1 in height, ana it is shod with iron hands 
16 inches deep from the top .” — WaTidmngs 
of a Pilgrim, vol. i., p. 133. 

1878. “After driving some 6 miles, we 
came upon about 100 men seated in rows 
on the road-side, all with latties .” — Life in 
the Mofussil, i. 114. 

Latteeal, s. Hind, lathlydl, or, more 
cumbrously, lathlzudla, * a clubman,* a 
hired ruffian. Such gentry were not 
many years ago entertained in scores^ 
hy planters in some parts of Bengal, 
to maintain by force theii* claims to 
lands for sowing indigo on. 

1878. “Doubtless there w»-ere hired lat- 
tials ... on both sides.” — L%fe in the 
Mofussil, ii. 6. 

Lecque, s. We do not know wbat 
the word used by the Abbe Eaynal in 
the following extract is meant for. It 
is perhaps a mistake for last, a Dutch 
weight. 

1770. “They (Dutch at the Cape) re- 
ceive a still smaller profit from 60 lecques 
of red wine, and 80 or 90 of white, which 
they carry to Europe every year. The 
lecque weighs about 1,200 pounds.” — 
Maimed (E. T., 1777) i. 231. 

Lee, s. Chin. The ordinary Chi- 
nese itinerary measure. Books of the 
Jesuit Missionaries generally interpret 
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the modern U as ^ of a league, T^hich 
gives about 3 li to the mile ; more 
exactly, according to Mr. Giles, 27f- 2i= 

10 miles; but it evidently varies a 
good deal in different x^arts of China, 
and has also varied in the course of 
ages. Thus in tiie Sth century, data 
quoted by M. Yivien de St. Martin, 
from P4re Gaubil, show that the li was 
little more than ^ of an English 
mile. And from several concurrent 
statements we may also conclude that 
often the H is generalised so that a 
certain number of U, generally 100, 
stand for a day’s march, 

1585. “By the said booke it is found 
that the Chinos haue amongst them but 
o^y three kind of measures ; the which in 
their language are called lii, pu, and ichain, 
which is as much as to say, or in effect, as 
a forlong, league, or iomey : the measure, 
which is called lii, hath so much space as a 
man’s voice on a plaine grounde may bee 
hearde in a quiet day, halowing or whoping 
with all the force and strength he may; 
and ten of these^ Kis maketh a pu, which 
is a great Spanish league; and ten pm 
maketh a dayes ioumey, which is called 
icham, which maketh 12 {sic) long leagues,” 
—Mendoza, i. 21. 

1861. “ In this part of the country a 
day’s march, whatever its actual distance, 
is called 100 li ; and the li may therefore 
be taken as a measure of time rather than 
of distance.”— (7o?. Sarel in J, E. Geog. Soc., 
xxxii. 11. 

1878. “ D’aprbs les clauses du contrat le 
voyage d’une lon^eur totale de 1,800 lis, 
ou Iw lieues, devait s’effectuer en 18 jours.” 

— Eomset, A Trm&rs la Chine, 237, 

Leechee, Lychee, s. Chin. 

and in S. China (its native region) loui- 
chi% the beautiful and delicate fruit 
of the Nephelium litchi, Oambessedes 
(K. Ord. Bapindaceae), a tree which has 
been for nearly a centuiy introduced 
from China into Bengal with success. 
The dried fruit, usually ticketed as 
lychee, is now common in London 
ahops. 

c. 1540, . outra verdura muito mais 

fresca, e de melhor cheiro, que esta, a que 
os naturaes da terra chamao lechias, ...” 
—Pinto, ch, Ixviii. 

1563. “jS. Of the things of China you 
have not said a word ; though there they 
have many fruits highly praised, such as 
are lalichias (lalixias) and other excellent 
fruits. 

“O. I did not speak of the things of 
China, because China is a region of vrhich 
there is so much to tell that it never comes 
in^ an end. . — Garcia, f. 157. 

1585. “ Also they have a kinde of ^ 
plummes that they doo call lechias, that ^ 


are of an exceeding gallant tast, and never 
hurteth anybody, although they should 
eate a great number of them.”— 

Mendoza, i. 14. 

1598. “ There is a kind of fruit called 

Lechyas, which are like Plums, but of 
another taste, and are very good, and much 
esteemed, whereof I have eaten.” — Lin^ 
schoten, 38. 

1G31. “ Adfertur ad nos prseterea fructus 
quidam iances (read Laices) vocatus, qui 
racematim, ut uvae, crescit.” — Jac. Bontii, 
Dial, vi., p. 11. 

1684. “ Latsea, or Chinese Chestnuts.” 

— Valentijn, iv. (China), 12. 

1750-52. “ Leicki is a species of trees 

which they seem to reckon equal to the 
sweet orange trees. . . It seems hardly cre- 
dible that the country about Canton (in 
which place only the fruit grows) annually 
makes 100,000 tel of dried leickis.” — Olof 
Toreen, 302-3. 

1824. “ Of the fruits which this season 

offers, the finest are leeches {sic) and man- 
goes; the first is really very fine, being a 
sort of plum, with the fiavour of a Fron- 
tignac grape.”— ^e&er, i. 60. 

c. 1858. 

“ Ft tandis que ton pied, sorti de la ba- 
bouche, 

Pendait, rose, au bord du manchy,* 

A Tombre des bois noirs touffus, et du 
Letchi, 

Aux fruits moins pourpres que ta bouche.” 

Leconte de Lisle. 

1878. “. . . the lichi hiding under a 

shell of ruddy brown its globes of trans- 
lucent and delicately fragrant flesh.” — Ph. 
Robimon, In My Indian Garden, 49. 

^ 1879. “ . . . Here are a hundred and 

sixty lichi fruits for you. . .” — M. Stokes, 
Indian Fairy Tales (Calc, ed.) 51. 

Lemon, s. Cih'us medica var. Limo- 
num, Hooker. This is of course not 
an Anglo-Indian word. But it has 
come into European languages through 
the Arabic leimun, and is, according to 
Hehn, of Indian origin. In Hind, we 
have both llmu and ntmhu, which last 
at least, seems to be an indigenous 
form. The Sansk. dictionaries give/ 
nimlvMi . In England we get the word 
through the Eomance languages, ]^. 
limon,I±. limone, <&o.,perh&ps 

I both from the Crusades and from the 
Moors of Spain. See Lime. 

c. 1200. “Sunt praeterea aliac^ arbores 
fructus acidos, poiitici videlicet saporis, ex 
se procreantes, qiios appellant Umones. ” — 
Jacobi de Vitriaco, Hist. Ikerosolym, cap. 
Ixxxv. in Bongars. 

c. 1328. “I will only say this much, 
that this India, as regards fmit and other 
things, is entirely different from Christen 


See SCuncheel. 
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tlom ; except, indeed, that there be lemons in 
some places, as sweet as sugar, whilst there 
be other lemons sour like ours.” — Friar 
Jordanus, 15. 

1331. “Profunditas hujus aquae plena 
est lapidibus preoiosis. Quae aqua multum 
est yrudinibus et sanguisugis plena. Hos 
lapides non accipit rex, sed pro anim^ su^ 
semel vel bis in anno sub aquas ipsospau- 
peres ire permittit. ... Et ut ipsi pauperes 
ire sub aquam possint accipiunt limonem et 
^uemdam fructum quern bene pistant, et 
illo bene se ungunt. . . . Et cum sic 
sint uncti yrudines et sanguisugse illos offen- 
dere non valent. OdM'ic, in Cathay^ 

&c., App., p. xxi. 

c. 1333.^ “The fruit of the mango-tree 
ial-anha) is the size of a great pear. When 
yet green they take the fallen fruit and 
powder it with salt and preserve it, as is 
done with the sweet citron and the lemon 
(r^7-leimiin) in our country.” — Ibn Batuta, 
iii. 126. 

Lemon-grass, s. Andropogon cAtra^ 
tus, D.C., a grass cultivated in Ceylon 
and Singapore, yielding an oil much 
used in perfumery, under the name of 
Pemon- Grass Oil, Oil of Verbena, or 
Indian Melissa Oil. 

Boyle {Hind. Medicine, 82), has ap- 
plied the name to another very fragrant 
grass, Andropogon schoenantlius, L., ac- 
cording to him the cr'xp'ivos of Diosco- 
rides. This last, which grows wild in 
various parts of India, yields Rnsa Oil, 
alias 0. of Ginger-grass or of Geranium, 
which is exported from Bombay to 
Arabia and Turkey, where it is exten- 
sively used in the adulteration of Otto 
of Boses. 

Lcopsxd. s. *We insert this in order 
to remark that there has been a great 
deal of controversy among Indian 
sportsmen, and also among naturalists, 
as to whether there are or are not two 
species of this Cat, distinguished by 
those who maintain the affirmative, as 
panther {F. pardtts) and leopard (Az/s 
leopardus), the latter being the smaller; 
though by some these names are re- 
versed. ^ Even those who support 
this distinction of species appear to 
admit that the markings, habits, and 
general appearance (except size) of the 
two animals are almost identical. 

Jerdon describes the two varieties, 
but (with Blyth) classes both as one 
species {Felis par dus). 

Lewchew, Liu kiu, Loo-Choo, &c. 
n.p. The name of a group of islands to 
the south of Japan, a name much more 
familiar than in later years during the 


16th centuiy, ’when their people habi- 
tuaUy na’wgated the China seas, and 
visited the ports of the AroHpeWo 
In the earliest notices they are nerh^iw 
mixt up with the Japanese. ^ ^ 

1516. “ Opposite this country of China 

there are many islands in the sea, and 
beyond them at 175 leagues to the east there 
is one very large, which they say is the main- 
land, from whence there come in each year 
to Malaca 3 or_4 ships like those of the 
Chinese, of white people whom they de- 
scribe as great and wealthy merchants 

islands are called Lequeos, the people 
of Malaca say they are better men, and 
^eater and wealthier merchants, and better 
jessed and adorned, and more honoui-able 
than the Chinese.”— 207. 

1540. “And they, demanding of liim 
whence he came, and what he would have 
he answered them that he was of the King- 
dom of Siam [of the settlement of the 
Tanaucarim foreigners, and that he came 
from V eniaga] and as a IMerchant was 

going to trafnque in the Isle of Lequios.” 

Pinto (orig. cap. x. xli) Cogan, 49. 

1553. “Fernao PerCvS .... whilst he 
remained at that island of Beniaga, saw 
there^ certain junks of the people called 
Lequios, of whom he had already got a 
good deal of information at Malaca, as that 
they inhabited certain islands adjoining that 
coast of China ; and he observed that the 
most part of the merchandize that they 
brought was a great quantity of gold .... 
and they appeared to him a better disposed 
people than the Chinese. . . .^'—Bairos, 
III. ii. 8. See also II. vi. 6. 


1556. (In this year) “ a Portugal arrived 
at Malaca, named Pero Gomez dAhaeyda, 
servant to the G-rand Master of Santiago, 
with a rich Present, and Letters from the 
Fautaquim, Prince of the Island of Tanix- 
umaa, directed to King John the third: . . . 
to have five hundred Portugals granted to 
him, to the end that with them, and his own 
Forces, he might conquer the Island of 
Lequio, for which he would remain tribu- 
tary to him at 5000 Kintals of Copper and 
1000 of Lattin, yearly. , . ” — Pinto (in Co- 
gan), p. 188. 

1015. “The King of Mashona (qu. Shmk- 
ma ?) . . . who is King of the westermost 
islands of Japan . . . has conquered the 
Leques Islands, which not long since were 
under the Government of China.'’ — Sains- 
bury, i. 447. 


,, “The King of Shashma ... a 
man of greate power, and hath conquered 
the islandes called the Leques, which not 
long since were under the government of 
China. Leque Grande yeeldeth gi*eate 
store of amber greece of the best sorte, 
and will vent 1,000 or 15,000 (aic) ps, of 
coarse cloth, as dutties and such like, tier 
^num.” — Better of Raphe Coppindall, in 
Cocks, ii. 272. 


Lianipo, u.p. Tbis is tbe name 
'which the older vuiters, especially 
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Portuguese, give to tlie CHnese port 
wHcli we now call Ning-Fo. It is a 
form of corrux>tion widcli appears in 
other cases of names used by the Por- 
tuguese, or those who learned from 
them. Thus Nanking is similarly 
called Land tin in pubfications of the 
same age, and Yunnan apxDears in 
Mendoza as Olam. 

1540. ‘ ‘ Sailing in this manner we^ arrived 
six dayes after at the Ports of Liampoo, 
vvliich are two Islands one just against 
another, distant three Leagues from the 
place, where at that time the Portugals used 
their commerce ; There they had built 
above a thousand houses, that were governed 
by Sheriffs, Auditors, Consuls, Judges, and 
\t or 7 other kinde of Officers [com govcrtiaiira 
*U Vereadores, ct- Ouvidor, t£r Alcaides, <£? 
outras sets ou sete Va7'as de J iistiea cC* 
oj^ciaes de Bepublica'l, where the Notaries 
underneath the publique Acts which they 
made, wrote thus, /, such a one, publique 
Notarie of this Town of Liampoo for the 
King our Soveraign Lord. And this they 
did with as much confidence and assurance, 
as if this Place had been scituated between 
^mtareni and Lisbon ; so that there were 
iiouses there which cost three or four thou- 
sand Duckats the building, but both they 
and all the rest w'ere afterwards demolished 
for our sins bjr the Chmeses , . . — Pinto 
(orig. cap. Ixvi.), in Oogan, p. 82. 

\\^at Cogan renders ^ Ports of Liam- 
poo ’is po7*tas, i.e. Gates* And the expres- 
sion is remarkable as preserving a very old 
tradition oi Eastern navigation ; the oldest 
document regarding Arab trade to China 
<the Relation, tr. by Reinaud) says that the 
ships after crossing the Sea of Sanj% ‘ pass 
the Gates of China. These Gates are in 
fact mountains washed by the sea ; between 
these mountains is an opening through 
which the ships pass ’ (p. 19). This phrase 
was perhaps a translation of a term used by 
the Chinese themselves — see under Bocca 
Tigris. 

1553. “ The eighth (division of the coasts 
of the Indies) terminates in a notable cape, 
the most easterly point of the whole conti- 
nent so far as we know at present, and 
which stands about midway in the whole 
42oast of that great country China. This our 
jjeople call Cabo de Liampo, after an illus- 
trious city which lies in the bend of the 
cape. It is called by the natives Rimpo, 
which our coimtrjunen have corrupted into 
Liampo.” — Bar^'os, i. ix. 1. 

169G. These Junks commonly touch at 
Lympo, from whence they bring Petre, Gee- 
longs, and other Silks.” — Bcnvycar, in Lal- 
rgmpk, i. 87. 

1727. “ The Province of Chequiam, whose 
thief city is Limpoa, by some caLedNimpoa, 
and by others Ni7igpoo.'‘'^ — A. Ham. ii. 283. 

1770. “ To these articles of importation 

may be added those brought every year, by 
a dozen Chinese J unks, from Emoy, Limpo, 
and Canton.” — Rayyial (tr. 1777), i. 249. 


LILAC. 


Likin or Lekin, We boiTow fi*om 
kL’. Giles: “An arbitimy tax, ori- 
ginally of one cash per tael on all 
kinds of produce, imposed with a view 
of making np the deficiency in the 
land-tax of China caused by the 
T’aiping and Nienfei troubles. It was 
to be set apart for military purposes 
only — Whence its common name of 
‘ war-tax ’ . . . . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of the Eoreign con- 
cessions at the various Treaty" Poris 
exempt from the tax of Lekin ” {Gloss, 
of Reference, s.v.). The same authority 
explains the term as “ li {le. i.e. a cash 
or of a tael)-money,” because of 
the original rate of le\y. 

The likin is professedly not an im- 
perial enstoms-duty, but a provincial 
tax levied by the governors of pro- 
vinces, and at their discretion as to 
amount; hence varying in local rate, 
and from time to time changeable. 
This has been a chief difficulty in 
carrying out the Chefoo Agreement, 
which as yet has never been authori- 
tatively interpreted or finally ratified 
by England. We quote the article of the 
Agreement which deals with opimn, 
which has involved the chief difficulties, 
as leaving not only the amount to be 
paid, but the line at which this is to be 
paid, undefined. 

1876. “ Sect. III. . . . (iii). On Opium 
Sir Thoma.^ Wade will move his Govern- 
ment to sanction an arrangement different 
from that affecting other imports. British 
I merchants, when opium is brought into 
port, will be obliged to have it taken co^i- 
zance of by the Customs, and deposited in 
Bond, .... until such time as there is a 
sale for it. The importer will then iiay the 
tariff duty upon it, and the purchasers the 
likin ; in order to the prevention of the 
evasion of the duty. The amoimt of li kin 
to be collected will be decided by the dif- 
ferent Provincial Governments, according 
to the circumstances of each.” — Agi'cement 
of Chefoo. 

1878. “La Chine est parsemee d’une 
infinite de petits bureaux d’oetroi echelomies 
le long des voies commerciales ; les Ghinois 
les noniment Li-kin. C’est la source la 
plus sure, et la^ plus productive de? reve- 
nus.” — Rousset, A Tracers la Chine, 221, 

Lilac, s. This plant-name is even- 
tually to be identified with Anil (q-v.), 
and with the Sansk. ntla, ^of a dark 
colour (especially dark blue or black)’; 
a fact -which might be urged in favour 
of the view that the ancients in Asia, 
as has been alleged of them in Eui'ope, 
belonged to the body of the colour- 
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blind (like the writer of this article). 
The Indian word takes, in the sense of 
indigo, in Persian the form lilang ; in 
Arab, this, modified into Ulak and Ulak, 
is applied to the Hlac {Syringa spp.). 
Marcel Devic says the Arab. adj. Ulak 
has the modified sense blenatre,* See 
a remark under Buckyae. 

We may note that in Scotland the 
' striving after meaning* gives this 
familiar and beautiful tree the name 
among the uneducated of ‘ lily-^oak,^ 

Lime, s. The fruit of the smafi 
Citrus medica, var. acida^ Hooker, is 
that generally called lime in India, 
approaching as it does very nearly to 
the fruit of the West India Lime. It 
is often not much bigger than a 
pigeon’s egg, and one well-known 
delicate miniatnre lime of this kind is 
called by the natives from its thin 
skin kaghazi nlmhii, or ‘paper lime.* 
This seems to bear much the same 
relation to the lemon that the minia- 
ture thin-skinned orange, which in 
London shops is called Tangerine^ 
bears to the China Orange.” ^ 

But lime is also used -with the cha- 
racterising adjective for the Citrus 
medicaYej:, Li7neUa, Hooker, or Sweet 
Lime, an insipid fiuit. 

The word no doubt comes from the 
Sp. and Portuguese lima, which is 
from the Arab. lima. But probably it 
came into English from the Portuguese 
in India. It is not in Minsheu (2d ed. 
1627). 

1404. “ And in this laud of Guilan snow 
never falls, so hot is it ; and it produces 
abundance of citrons and limes and oranges 
[cidras e limas 6 naranjas).^* — Clavijo, 

§ Ixxxvi. 

c. 1526. “Another is the lime {Uinii), 
which is very plentiful. Its size is about 
that of a hen’s egg, which it resembles in 
shape. If one who is poisoned boils and 
eats its fibres, the injury done by the poison 
is averted.” — Baber, 328. 

1563. “It is a fact that there are some 
Portuguese so pig-headed that they would 
rather die than acknowledge that we have 
here any fruit equal to that of Portugal ; 
but there are many fruits here that bear 
the bell, as for instance all the fructas de 
espinho. For the lemons of these parts are 
so big that they look like citrons, besides 
l,>eing very tender and fnll of flavour, espe- 
cially those of Ba^aim ; whilst the citrons 
themselves ano much better and more tender 
(than those of Portugal); and the limes 
{litMts) vastly better. . f, 133. 

c. 1630. “ The He inricht us with many 
good things ; Bnffolls, Goats, Turtle, Hens, 


huge Batts .... also with .... Oranges, 
Lemons, Lymes. . T. Merben, 28. 

1673. “Here Asparagus flourish, as do 
Limes, Pomegranates, Genitins. . , — 

Fryer, 119. ( ‘ ‘3 enneting ” from Pr. genetin), 
1690. “The Island (Johanna) abound 
with Fowls and Rice, with Pepper, Yams, 
Plantens, Bonanoes, Potatoes, Oranges, 
Lemons, Limes, Pine-apples, &:c. . . 
Ovington, 109. 

Lingait, Lingayet, Linguit, s, 
Mabr. Lingd-lt, a member of a Bivaite 
sect in W. and S. India, wbose mem- 
bers wear the linga in a small gold or 
silver box suspended round the neck. 
The sect was founded in the 12th 
century by Basava. They^ are also 
called Jangama, or Vtra Saiva, and 
have various subdivisions. 

1673. ‘ ‘ At Hubly in this Kingdom are a 

cast called Linguits, who are buried up- 
right.” — Fryer, 153. 

This is still their practice. 

Lingua is given as the name or title 
of the King of Oolumbum(fttiiloil,q.v.) 
in the 14th centu^, by Friar Jordanus 
(p. 41), which might have been taken 
to denote that he belonged to this sect; 
but this never seems to have had fol- 
lowers in Malabar. 

Lingam, s. This is taken from the 
S. Indian form of the word, which in 
K. India is linga (Sansk. and EQnd.), 
‘a token, badge,* etc., thence the 
symbol of &va which is so extensively 
an object of worship among the 
Hindus, in the form of a cylinder of 
stone. The great idol of Sonmath, 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazm, and 
the subject of so much romantic nar- 
rative, was a colossal symbol of this 
kind. 

In the latest q[uotation below, the 
word is used simply for a badge of 
caste, which is certainly the original 
Sansta*it meaning, but is probably a 
mistake as attributed in that sense 
to modern vernacular use. The man 
may have been a lingayat (<1-'V.), so 
that his badge was actually a figure 
i of the lingam. But this clever au- 
thoress often gets out of her depth. 

1311. “The stone idols called Ling 
Mah^deo, which had been a long tune 
established at that place . . . these, up to 
this time, the kick of the horse of Imm 
had not attempted to break. . . . 
Narain fell down, and the other gods who 
had seats there raised their feet, and jumi>w 
so high, that at one leap they reached^ the 
foot of Lanka, and in that affright the ling» 
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themselves would have fled, had they had 
any legs to stand on .” — Auitr Khus^-il, in 
mUot, IV. 91. 

1616. ** . . . above this there is elevated 

the figure of an idol, which in decency I 
abstain from naming, but which is called 
by the heathen Linga, and which they 
worship with many supei-stitions ; and in- 
deed they regard it to such a degi'ee that 
the heatlien of Oanara carr 5 - well-wi‘ought 
images of the kind round their necks. This 
abominable custom was abolished b^’ a cer- 
tain Canara King, a man of reason and 
righteousness.” — Gouto^ Dec. VII. iii. 11. 

1726. ‘ ‘ There are also some of them who 

wear a certain stone idol called Lingam . . . 
round the neck, or else in the hair of the 
head. . . — Valentijn^ Choro. 74. 

1781. “ These Pagodas have each a small 
chamber in the center of twelve feet square, 
with a lamp hanging over the Lingham.” — 
jffodgeSj 94. 

1799. “I had often remai'ked near the 
banks of the rivulet, a number of little 
altars, with a linga of Mahadeva upon 
them. It seems they are placed over the 
ashes of Hindus who have been burnt near 
the spot.” — Goleln'ooket im Life, p, 152. 

1809. “ Without was an immense lingam 
of black stone.” — Ld. X''alentia. i. 371. 

1814. . two respectable Brahmuns, 

a and his wife, of the secular order ; 
who, having no children, had made several 
reli^ous pilgrimages, ijerfoi^ed the accus- 
t(i»med ceremonies to the linga, and con- 
sulted the divines.” — Fwhes, Or, Mem,, ii. 
364. 

1838. “In addition to the preaching, 
Mr. G. got hold of a man’s Lingum, or 
badge of caste, and took it away .” — Letters 
from Madras, 156. 

Linguist, s. An old word for an 
interpreter, formerly much, used in the 
Hast. It long surriTed in China, and 
is there perhaps not yet obsolete. Pro- 
bably adopted from the Port, lingua, 
used for an interpreter. 

1554. “ To a llingua of the factory (at 

Goa) 2 pardaos monthly . . .” — jS. Botelho, 
Tombo, 63. 

„ “To the linguoa of this kingdom 
(Omiuz) a Portuguese ... To the linguoa 
of the custom-house, a bramen.” — Ibid, 104. 

1700. “ I carried the Linguist into a 
J^lerchant’s House that was my Acquaint- 
ance to consult with that Merchant about 
I’emoving thatiZemo?’^, that stop’d the Man 
of War from entring into the Harbour.” — 
A, Bam, ii. 254. 

1711. “ Linguists require not too much 

haste, having always five or six to make 
choice of, never a Barrel the better Her- 
ring.”— Locl-ye?*, 102. 

1760. “ I am sorry to think your Honour 
should have reason to think, that I have 
been anyway concerned in that unlucky 
affair that happened at the JSTegrais, in the [ 


month of October 1759 ; but give me leave 
to assure your Honour that I was no further 
concerned, than as a Linguister for the 
King^s Officer who commanded the Party.” 
— ^Letter to the Gov. of Fort St. George 
from Antonio the Linguist, in Dalrymjpie, i. 
396. 

1760-1810. “If the ten should presume 
to enter villages, public places, or bazaars, 
punishment will be inflicted on the linguist 
who accomiDanies them.” — Regulations at 
Canton, from HaQlankieae at Canton, p. 29. 

1882. “As up to treaty days, neither 
Consul nor Vice-Consul of a foreign nation 
was acknowledged, whenever either of these 
ofi&cers made a communication totheHt)ppo, 
it had to be done through the Hong mer- 
chants, to whom the despatch was taken by 
a Linguist.” — The Faiiktcac at Canton, p. 50. 

Lip-lap, s. A vulgar^ and dispa- 
raging nickname given in the Dutch 
Indies to Eurasians, and correspond- 
ing to Anglo-Indian Chee-chee (q.v.). 
The proper meaning of Updap seems- 
to he the uncoagulated pulp of the^ 
coco-nut (see Bumphitis, hk. i. ch. 1.). 

Long- cloth, s. The usual name in 
India for (white) cotton shirtings, or 
Lancashire calico; but first applied 
to the Indian cloth of like kind ex- 
ported to England, probably^ becai^e 
it was made of length unusual in India ; 
cloth for native use^ being ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient only to clothe 
one person. Or it is just possible that 
it may have beeu a corruption or mis- 
apprehension of lungi (see loonghee). 

1727. Sadei'ass, or Saderass Patam, a 
gTnfl.n Factory belonging to the Dutch, to- 
buy up long cloth.” — A, Ham, i. 358. 

1785. “The trade of Fort St. David’s 
consists in long-cloths of different colours.” 
— Carj'acciolVs L, of Clive, i. 5. 

1805. “Long-cloth, as it is termed, is 
the matei-ial principally worn in the Tro- 
pics.’' — Waring, Tropical Resident, p. 111. 

1880. “ A Chinaman is probably the last 
man in the world to be taken in twice with 
a fraudulent piece of long-cloth.” — Rail 
. Mall Budget, Jan. 9, p. 9. 

Long-drawers, s. This is an old- 
fashioned equivalent for p^'amas, 
(q.v.). Of late it is confined to the 
Madras Presidency, and to outfitters’ 
lists. 

1711. “ The better sort wear long 

Drawers, and a piece of Bilk, or w^rought 
Callico, thrown loose over the Shoulders.” — 
Lockyet', 57. 

1774. “ . . . . gave each private man a 

frock and long-drawers of chintz.”— 

F. to IT, Guinea, 100. 

1780- “ Leroy, one of the French hussars. 
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who had saved me from being cut down by 
Hyder’s horse, gave me some soup, and a 
jshirt, and long-drawers, which I had great 
want of.” — Hon. John Lindsay ^ in Lives of 
the LindsaySj iv. 266. 

1810. “For wear on board ship, panta- 
loons .... together with as many pair of 
wove cotton long-drawers, to wear under 
them.” — Williamson^ V. M., i. 9. 

See Pyjamas, Shulwaurs, and Mogul 
Breeches, and also Sirdrawers. 

Long-shore wind, s. A term used 
in Madras to designate the damp, un- 
pleasant wind that blows in some 
seasons, especially July to September, 
from the south. 

1837. “ This longshore wind is very dis- 
agi’eeable — a sort of sham sea-breeze blow- 
ing from the south ; whereas the real sea- 
breeze blows from the east ; it is a regular 
cheat upon the new-comers, feeling damp 
and fresh as if it were going to cool one.” — 
Letters from Madras, 73. 


given: “Longui est vn morceau de linge 
dont Ton se sert au bain en Turquie ” (p. 
547). 

1673, “The Elder sat in allow, where 
the Men and Women came down together 
to wash, having Lungies about their Wastes 
only.” — Fryer, 101. 

In the Index, Fryer explains as a 
“Waste-Clout.” 

1726. “Silk Longis with red borders, 
160 pieces in a pack, 14 cdbidos long and 2 
broad.” — Valentijn, v. 178. 

1727- “ . . . For some coarse checquered 
Cloth, called Cwmbaya Lungies (see Com- 
I bay), made of Cotton-Yarn, the Natives 
would bring Elephant’s Teeth.” — A. Ham. 

i. 9. 

„ (In Pegu) “Under the Frock they 
have a Scarf or Lungee doubled fourfold, 
made fast about the Middle. . . .” — Ibid. 

ii. 49. 

c. 1760. “ Instead of petticoats they wear 
what they call a loongee, which is simply a 
long piece of silk or cotton stuff.” — (xmc, 
i. 143. 


Lontar, s. The palm leaves used in I 
the Ai'chipelago (as in S. India) for 
writing on, are called ^ontar-leaves. 
Filet (No. 5179, p. 209) gives lontar as 
the Malay name of two palms, viz., 
JBorassus flahelliformis (see p alTny ra. 
and brab), and Livistona tundifolia. 

Loocber, s. This is often used in 
Anglo-Ind. colloquial for a black- 
guard libertine, a lewd loafer. It is 
properly Hind, luclichd, having that 
sense. Orme seems to have confounded 
the word, more or less, with liitiya. 
See under Lootee. 

Loonghee, s. Hind., perhaps ori- 
ginally Pers. lung and lunggi. A scarf 
or web of cloth to wrap round the 
body, whether applied as what the 
French call pagne, i.e. a cloth simply 
wrapt once or twice round the hips 
and tucked in at the upper edge, which 
is the proi)er Mussulman mode of 
wearing it ; or as a cloth tucked be- 
tween the legs like a dhoty (q.v.), ! 
which is the Hindu mode, and often 
followed also byMahommedans in India, 

The Qanoon-e>- Islam further distin- 
guishes between the Limggl and dlwtl 
that the foxmer is a coloured cloth 
worn as described, and the latter a 
cloth with only a coloured border, worn 
by Hindus alone. This explanation 
must belong to S. India. 

1C33. “Longui esst vne petite piece de 
Imge, dont les Indiens se servent k cacber 
les parties naturelles .” — De la Boullayelt- 
aouz, 529. But in the edition of 1667 it is 


c. 1809-10. “Many use the Luuggi, a 
piece of blue cotton cloth, from 5 to 7 cubits 
long and 2 wide. It is wrapped simply two 
or three times round the waist, and hangs 
down to the knee.” — F.Buchanan,Parani}}at 
in Mont. Martin, iii. 102. 

Loot, s. &v. Plunder; Hind. Idt; 
and that from Sansk. loira, for loptra, 
root lup, ‘rob, plunder’). The word 
appears in Stockdale’s Vocabulary of 
1788, as “Loot — plunder, pillage.” 
It has thus long been a familiar item 
in the Anglo-Indian colloquial. Put 
between the Chinese War of 1841, 
Crimean war (1854-5), and the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-8), it gradually found 
acceptance in England also, and is 
' now a recognized constituent of the 
I English Slang Dictionary. Admiral 
Smyth has it in his Nautical Glossary 
(1867), thus, “Loot, plunder, or pil- 
lage, a term adopted from China.” 

1545. St. Francis Xavier in a letter t(» 
a friend in Portugal admonishing him from 
encouraging any friend of his to go to India 
seems to have the thing Loot in his mind, 
though of course he does not use the word : 
“Neminem patiaris amicorum tuorum in 
Indiam cum Praefectma mitti, ad regias 
pecunias, et negotia tractanda. Nam de 
iUis vere illud scriptum capere licet : * Dele- 
antur de libro viventium et cum justis non 
scribant-ur.’ . . Invidiam tantum non cul- 
pam usus publicus detrahit, dum vix dubi- 
tatur fieri non mall> quod impunfe fit. 
Ubimie, semper, rapitur, congeiitur, aiuer- 
tur. Kernel captiim nunquam redditur. Qms 
enumeret artes et nomina praedarum r 
Equidem mirari satis nequeo, quot, praeter 
usitatos modes, insolitis flexionibus inaus- 
picatum illud rapiendi verhum quaedain 
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iivaritiae barbaria conjuget I ” — EjpiMne, 
Prague, 16G7, Lib. v. Ep. vii. 

1842. “I believe I have already told 
you that I did not take any loot — the 
Indian word for plunder — so that I have 
nothing of that kind, to which so many in 
this expedition helped themselves so bounti- 
fully.”— Campbell to his Sister, in L. 
of Ld. Clyde, i. 120. 

,, “In the Saugor district the plun- 
derers are beaten whenever they are caught, 
hut there is a good deal of burning and 
‘ looting,’ as they call it.” — Indian Admin, 
uf Lord Ellcnhorough. To the D. of Welling- 
ton, May 17, p. 194. 

1858. “There is a word called ‘loot,’ 
which gives, unfortunately, a venial cha- 
racter to what would in common English 
Ike styled robbery.” — Ld. Elgin, Letters and 
Journals, 215. 

ISGO. “Loot, swag or plunder.” — Slang 
Diet. s. V. 

18(34. “Wlien I mentioned the ‘loot- 
ing’ of villages in 1845, the word was 
[>rinted in italics as little known. Un- 
happily it requires no distinction now, 
custom having rendered it rather common 
tkf late.” — Admiral W. H. Smyth, Synopsis, 
p. sk 

1875. “It was the Colonel Sahib who 
carried off the loot.” — The Dilemma, ch. 
xxxvii. 

1876. “Public servants (in Turkey) have 
vied with one another in a system of uni- 
versal loot.” — Blackwood, No. cxix. p. 115. 

1878. “The city (Hongkong) is now 
X:>atruUed night and day by strong pai-ties 
4>f marines and Sikhs, for both the disposi- 
tion to loot and the facilities for looting 
are very great.” — Miss Bird, Golden Cher- 
sonese, 84. 

1883. “ ‘ Loot * is a word of Eastern 

origin, and for a couple of centuries past 
.... the looting of Delhi had been the 
daydream of the most patriotic among the 
Sikh race.” — Bos. SmWds Life of Lord Law- 
rence, ii. 245. 

,, “ At Ta li fu . . . a year or two ago, 

a fire, supposed to be an act of incendiarism, 
broke out among the Tibetan encami^ments 
which were then looted by the Chinese.”— 
Oljieml 3Iemo. on Chinese Trade with Tibet, 
1883. 

Looty, Lootiewalla, s. a. A plun- 
derer. Hind, lutlya, lufiivdla. 

1757. “A body of their Lonchees, or 
plunderer.?, who are armed vdth clubs, 
{kassed into the Company’s territory.” — 
Orme, ii. 129 (ed. 1803). 

1782. ‘ ‘ Even the rascally Looty wallahs, 
or Mysorean hussars, who had just before 
been meditating a general desertion to us, 
now pressed upon our flanks and rear.” — 
J/wnro’s Narrative, 295. 

1792. “ The Colonel found him as much 

dismayed as if he had been surrounded by 
the whole Austrian army, and busy in 


placing an ambuscade to catch about six 
looties .” — Letter of T. Mmiro, in Life. 

1792, “ This Body (horse plunderers round 
Madras) has been branded generally by the 
name of Looties, but they had some little 
title to a better appellation, for they were 
. . . not guilty of those sanguinary and in- 
Immaii deeds. . — Madras Courier, Jan. 

26. 

b. A diifferent word is the Ar. Pers. 
liifty. bearing a worse meaning, ‘ one 
of the people of Lot,’ and more gene- 
rally ‘ a blackguard.’ 

The peox3le of Shiraz are noted for a 
fondneiss for jingling phrases, common 
enough among many Asiatics, in- 
cluding the people of India, where one 
constantly hears one’s servants speak 
■ of chauJci-aiihi (for chairs and tables). 
nauhar-chukar (where both are how- 
ever real words), ‘ servants,’ ‘ lakri- 
ahrif ‘ sticks and staves,’ and so forth. 
Regarding this Mr. Wills tells a story 
{Modern Persia, p. 239). The late 
Minister, Kawam-iid-Daulat, a Shi- 
razi, was asked by the Shah : 

“ Why is it, Kawam, that you Shirilzls 
always talk of Kabob-mabob and so on? 
You always add a nonsense- word ; is it for 
euphony?” 

“ Oh, Asylum of the Universe, may I be 
your sacrifice ! No respectable person in 
Shiraz does so, only the Inti-puti says it ! ” 

Loquot, Loquat, s. A sub-acid 
fruit, a native of (Z/hina and Japan, 
which has been naturalized in India 
and in Southern Europe. In Italy it 
is called oiespola giapponese (Japan 
medlar). It is Eriohotrya japonica, 
Lindl. The name is that used in 
S. China, lu-kiili, pron. at Canton hi- 
kwat, and meaning ^ ‘ rush-orange.’ 
Elsewhere in China it is called pi-pa. 

1S7S. “ . . . The yellow loquat, peach- 

skinned and iJeasaht, but prodigal of 
stones.” — Ph. Robinson, In My Indian 
Gan'den, 49. 

c. 1880. “A loquat tree in full fruit is 
probably a sight never seen in England 
before, but ‘ the phenomenon ’ is now on 
view at Richmond.* We are told that it 
has a fine croj) of fruit, comprising about a 
dozen bunches, each bunch being of eight 
or ten beautiful berries. . . .” — Neiospapcr 
cutting {source lost). 

Lorcha. s. A small kind of vessel 
i used in the China coasting trade. 

I Giles explains it as having the hull of 
I European build, but the masts and 
j sails Chinese fashion, generally with a 

I ' This was in the goi'den of Lady Parker, at 
i Stawell HoubC. 
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European skipper and a Oliinese crew. 
The word is said to have keen intro- 
duced^ by the Portuguese from’ S. 
America ((7 i7e.9, 81), But Pinto’s pas- 
sage shows how early the word was 
used in the China seas, a fact which 
throws doubt on that view. 

1.540. “Now because the Lorch (Jovcha\ 
wherein Antonio de Faria came from Pa- 
tana leaked very much, he commanded all 
Ms soldiers to pass into another better 
vessel .... and arriving at a River that 
about evening we found towards the East, 
Tie cast anchor a league out at Sea, by 
reason his Junk .... drew much water, 
so that fearing the Sands .... he sent 
Christovano Borralho with 14 Soldiers in the 

Lorch up the River ” — Puito (orig. 

eap. xlii.), Cogan, p. 50. 

^ “Co isto nos partemos deste lugar 
de Lai to muyto embandeirados, com as 
gavias toldadas de paiios de seda, et os 
juncos e lorchas c6 duas ordens de paveses 
porbanda.” — Pmio, ch. Iviii. i.e. “And so 
we started from Laito all dressed out, the 
tops draped with silk, and the junks and 
lorchas with two tiers of banners on each 
side.” 

1613. “And they use smaller vessels 
called lorchas and lyolyo (?), and these never 
use more than 2 oars on each side, which 
serve both for rudders and for oars in the 
river traffic .” — (xodinko de Eredia, f. 26 v. 

1856. “ . . . . Mr. Parkes reported to 

his superior, Sir John Bowring, at Hong 
Kong, the facts in connexion with an out- 
rage which had been committed on a 
British-owned lorcha at Canton. The 
lorcha * Arrow,’ employed in the river 
trade between Canton and the mouth of 
the river, commanded by an English cap- 
tain and flying an English flag, had been 
boarded by a party of Mandarins and their 
escort wMle at anchor near Dutch Folly.” — 
Boulger, JS. of Chinas iii. 396 (1884). 

Lory, s. A name given to vari- 
ous brilHantly-coloured varieties of 
parrot, which are found in the Mo- 
luccas and other islands of the Archi- 
pelago. The word is a corruption of 
the Malay nuri, a * parrot;’ but the 
corruption seems not to be very old, 
as Frj^er retains the correct form! 
Perhaps it came through the French 
(see Luillier below). The first quota- 
tion shows^ that Joriea were imported 
into S. India as early as the 14th cen- 
tury. They are still imported thither, 
where they are called in the vernacular 
by a name signifying * Five-coloured 
parrots,* 

c, 1330. “Parrots also, or popinjays 
after their kind, of every possible colour' 
except black, for black ones are never 
found ; but white all over, and green, and 
red, and also of mixed colours. The birds 


of this India seem really like the creatures 
of Paradise .’' — Friar Jordanm, 29. 

c. 1430. ‘ ‘ In Bandaii three kinds of 

parcot are found, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some parti-coloured 
which are called Kori, that is brilliant.”— 
Gonti, in India in the XVI, Gent., 17. 

The last words, in Poggio’s original Lathi 
are : “quos IXoros appellant hoc est limdos ” 
showing that Conti connected the word with 
the Pers. nur—“Iuje.^^ 


1516. “ In these islands there are many 

coloured parrots, of very splendid colours • 
they are tame, and the Moors call them’ 
nure, and they are much valued.”— Ba/v 
bosa, 202. 


1555. “There are hogs also with homes 
(see Babiroussa), and parats which prattle 
much, which they call N oris. ^^—Galvano, 
old E. T., in JETah., iv. 424, 


1601. “ Psittacorum passim in sylvis 

multae turmae obvolitant. Sed in Moliic- 
eanis IrisuHs per Malaccam avis alia, 
Noyra dicta, in Indiam importatur, quae 
psittaci faciem universim exprimit, quern 
cantu quoque adamussim aemulatur, nisi 
quod pennis rubicundis crebrioribus vesti- 
tur .” — Ee Bry, v. 4. 

1673. “ . . . Cockatooas and Jewries 
from Bantam.*’ — Fryer, 116. 


1698. “ Brought ashore from the Resti- 

lution .... a iTewry and four yards of 
broad cloth for a present to the Havildar.’’ 
— In Wheeler, i. 333. 


1705. “ On y trouve de quatre sortes de 

perroquets, s9avoir, perroquets, lauris, per- 
ruches, & cacatoris.” — LailUer, 72. 

1809. 

“ ’Twas Camdeo riding on his lory, 
’Twas the immortal Youth of Love.” 

Kehania, x. 19. 

1817. 

“Gay sparkling loories, such as gleam 
between 

The crimson blossoms of the coral-tree 
In the warm isles of India’s summer-sea,” 
Mokanna. 


Lota, s. Hind. lota. The small 
spberoidal brass pot wbiob Hindus use 
for drinking,^ and sometimes for cook- 
ing.^ This IS the exclusive Anglo- 
Indian application ; but natives also 
extend it to spherical pipkins of 
earthenware (chatties or ghurras), 

1810. “ . . . a lootah, or brass water- 

vessel.” — Williamson, V. M., ii. 284, 

Lote, s. Mod. Hind, lot, being a 
corruption of Eng. ‘note.’ A bank- 
note ; sometimes called bdnhlop 

Loutea, s. Lo3rtia, &c. A Chinese 
title of respect, used by the older writers 
on China for a Chinese official, much 
as we still use mandarin. It is now 
so obsolete that Giles, we see, omits it- 
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It woiild seem almost certain that 
this is the word given as follows in 
C. G. Baldwin’s Manual of the Foochow 
Dialect : i 

“ Do-tia ... (in Mandarin Lao-tye) a 
treneral appellative for an officer. It means 
‘Venerable Father.’ ” (p. 215). 

“In the Court dialect 
‘ Great Venerable Father,’ is the ap- 
pellative used for any officer, up to the 
4tihrank. The ye of this exiDression 
is quite diffierent from the tye or tia of 1 
the former” {Note hy M. Terrien dela 
Couperie). 

Mr. Baber, after giving the same 
explanation from Oarstairs Douglas’s 
Amoy Diet, adds : 

“ It would seem ludicrous to a Pekingese. 
Certain local functionaries (Prefects, Magis- 
trates, &e.) are, however, universally known 
in China as ‘Parental Officers’ 

(lit. ‘ Father-and-Mother Officers ’) and it is 
very likely that the expression ‘ Old Papa ’ 
is intended to convey the same idea of pa- 
ternal government.” 

c. 1560. “ Everyone that in China hath 
any office, command, or dignitie by the 
King, is called louthia, which is to say 
with us Senat'.^^—Craspar da Cruz, in Bur- 
chas, iii. 169. 

„ “ I shall have occasion to speake 

of a certain Order of gentlemen that are 
called Loutea ; I will first therefor expound 
what this word signifieth. Loutea is as 
muche as to say in our language as Syr. . 
^-Galeotto Pereyra, by R. Willes, in JSakl. ii. 

1585. “And although all the Kinge’s 
officers and justices of what sort of adminis- 
tration they are, be generally called by the 
name of Loytia; yet euerie one hath a 
speciall and a particular name besides, ac- 
cording vnto his office.” — {Parkds) Men- 
dma, ii. 101. 

1,598. “ ITot any Man in China is 

esteemed or accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or riches, but onely for his learning 
and knowledge, such as they that serve at 
every towne, and have the government of 
the same. They are called Loitias and 
l^ndorijns.” — Linschoten, 39. 

1681. “They call .... the lords and 
gentlemen Loytias. . . — Martinez de la 

Puente, Compendio, 26. 

IiOve-bird, s. The bird to which 
this name is applied in Bengal is the 
pretty little lorikeet, Lori cuius vernalis, 
Spamnan, called inH. latJcnn or ‘ pen- 
dant,’ because of its quaint habit of 
sleeping suspended by the claws, head 
downwards. 

Lubbye, Lubbee, s. A name given 
in S. India to certain Mahommedan 
people ; often peddlers who go about 
selling beads, pi^ecious stones, &c. 


In Ceylon it seems to have a different 
application (see below’). 

0. P. Brown says the word is 
merely a Tamil mispronunciation of 
’Arahi. 

1810. “Some of these (early emigrant-; 
from Kufa) landed on that part of the 
Western coast <jf India called the Concan ; 
the others to the eastward of C. Comorin ; 
the descendants of the fonner are the 
Nemyets ; of the latter the Lubbe ; a name 
probably given to them by the natives, 
from that Arabic particle (a hioditication of 
Luhbeik) coiyespondiiig with the English 
here I am, indicating attention on being 
spoken to. The Lubhe pretend to (me com- 
mon origin with the Nevayets,^ and attribute 
their black complexion to inter-marriage 
with the natives ; but the Nevayets affirm 
that the Lubhe are the descendants of their 
domestic slaves, and there is certainly in 
the physio^oiny of this very numerous 
class, and in their stature and fonn, a 
strong resemblance to the natives of Abys- 
sinia.” — Wilks, Hist. Sketches, i. 243. 

1836. “ Mr. Boyd .... describes the 
Moors under the name of Ckolias ; and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them by the 
appellation of Lubhes. These epithets are 
however not admissible ; for the former is 
only confined to a particular sect among 
them, who are rather of an inferior grade ; and 
the latter to the priests who officiate in their 
temples ; and also as an honorary affix to 
the proper names of some of their chief 
men.” — Simon Casie Chitty on the Moors of 
Ceylon, in J. R. As. Soc. iii. 338. 

1868. “ The Labheis are a curious caste, 
said by some to be the descendants of 
Hindus forcibly converted to the ila- 
hometan faith some centuries ago. It seems 
most probable, however, that they are of 
mixed blood. They are, comparatively, a 
fine strong active race, and generally con- 
trive to keep themselves in easy circum- 
stances, Many of them live by traffic. 
Many are smiths, and do excellent work as 
such. Others are fishermen, boatmen and 
the like. . . ."'—Helson, Madura ManuaL 
Pt. ii. 86. 

1869. In a paper by Dr. Shortt it is 
stated that the Luhbays are found in large 
numbers on the East Coast of the Peninsula, 
between Pulicat and ISTegapatam. Their 
head quarters are at Nagore, the burial 
place of their patron saint Nagori Mtr 
SdMl). They excel as merchants, owing to 
this energy and industry.— In Trans. Ethn. 
Soc. of London, N.S. vii. 189-190. 

Luckerbaug, s. H. laJcrd and lakar- 
hdghd, ‘a hyena.’ The latter form is 
not in Shakespear or in Fallon. But 
it is familiar in Upper India ; and it 
occui's in Etickef 8 Bengal Gazette, 1781, 
June 24th. In some parts the name 
is applied to the leopard, as the extract 
from Buehanan shows. This is the 
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case among tlie Hindi-speaking peo- 
ple of the Himalaya also (see Jerdon), 

It is not clear what the etymolo^ 
of the name is, lahar^ IctkrCi meaning, in 
their eyeryday sense, a stick or piece of 
timber, IBut both in Hindi and Mah- 
ratti, in an adjectiye foim, the word is 
used for ‘ stifE, gaunt, emaciated, ’ and 
this may he the sense in which it is 
aiDplied to the hyena. Another name 
is harvdgli^ or (apparently) * bone-tiger,’ 
from its habit of gnawing bones. 

c. 1809. “It was said not to be tin- 
common in the southern parts of the 

district (Bhagalpur) but though I 

have offered ample rewards, I have not 
been able to procure a specimen, dead or 
alive ; and the Uo’pavd is called at Mungger 
Lakravagh,” 

“The hyaena or Lakravagh in this dis- 
trict has acquired an uncommon degree of 
ferocity .” — Eastern India, (F. Buchanan), 
iii. 142-143. 

Luddoo, s. H. laddii, A common 
iiatiye sweetmeat, consisting of balls 
of sugar and ghee, mixt with wheat 
and gram flour, and with cocoanut 
kernel rasped. 

Lumberdar, s. Hind, lamharddr, a 
word formed from the English word 
‘ number ’ with^ the Pers. termination 
~ddr, and meaning properly ‘ the man 
who is registered by a number.’ “ The 
registered representative of a copar- 
cenary community, who is responsible 
for Grovemment revenue ” {Carnegy). 

The cultivator who, either on his own 
account or as the representative of 
other members of the village, pays the 
Government dues and is registered in 
the Collector’s Poll according to his 
number; as the representative of the 
rest he may hold the office by descent 
or by election ” {Wilson) » 

Liuigoorj s. Hind. Icmgiir, from 
Sansk. laTigull, ‘ caudatus.’ The great 
white-bearded ape, much patronized 
by Hindus, and identified with the 
monkey-god Huniman. The genus is 
Preshytes, Illiger, of which several 
species are now discriminated, but the 
diflerences are small. The animal is 
well described by Aelian in the follow- 
ing quotation, which will recall to 
many what they have witnessed in the 
suburbs of Benares and other great 
Hiirdu cities. The Lattgur of the 
Frasii is P. Bniellus. 

c. 250. “Among the Prasii of India they 
«ay that there exists a kind of ape with 


human intelligence. These animals seem to 
be about the size of Hyrcanian dogs. Theii* 
front hair looks all grown together, and any 
one ignorant of the truth would say that it 
was dressed artificially. The beard is lilce 
that of a satyr, and the tail strong like that 
of a lion. All the rest of the body is white, 
but the head and the tail are red. These 
creatures are tame and gentle in character, 
but by race and manner of life they are 
wild. They go about in crowds in the 
suburbs of Latage (now Latage is a city of 
the Indians) and eat the boded rice that is 
put out for them by the King’s order. Every 
day their dinner is elegantly set out. 
Having eaten their fill it is said that they 
return to their parents in the woods in an 
orderly manner, and never hurt anybody 
that they meet by the way.” — AcUan, 
Hat. Animal, xvi. 10. 

1825. “An alarm was given by one of 
the sentries in consequence of a baboon 
drawing near his post. The character of 
the intruder was, however, soon detected 
by one of the Suwarrs, who on the Sepoy’s. 
rex)eating his exclamation of the broken 
English ‘ Who goes ’ere? said with a laugh, 
‘Why do you challenge the limgoor? he 
cannot answer you ! ’ — Heber, ii. 85. 

1884. “ Less interesting personally than 

the gibbon, but an animal of very developed 
social instincts, is SemTwpithems entellus, 
otherwise'the Bengal langur. (He) fights 
for his wives according to a datum not 
unheard of in other cases ; but what is 
peculiar to him is that the vanquished 
males ‘ receive the charge of all the young 
ones of their own sex, with whom they 
retire to some neighbouring jungle.’ School- 
masters and private tutors will read this with 
interest, as shewing the origin and early 
disabilities of their profession .” — Saturday 
Review, May 31, on SterndaWs Hat. Hist, of 
Mammalia of India, &c. 

Lungooty, S. Hind, langofi. The 
originm application of tbis word seems 
to be the scantiest modicum of covering 
worn for decency by some of the 
lower castes wben at work, and tied 
before and behind by a string round 
the waist ; but it is sometimes appHed 
to the more ample dhoti (see dhoty). 
According to H. Drummond, in Guzerat 
the “Langoth or Lungota” (as he 
writes) is “a pretty broad piece of 
cotton cloth, tied round the breech by 
men and boys bathing. . . . The 
diminutive is Langotee, a long slip of 
cloth, stitched to a loin hand of the 
same stuff, and forming exactly the 
T bandage of English Sui’geons. . . 
This distinction is probably originally 
correct, and the use of languta by 
Ahdurrazzak would agree with it. 
The use of the word has spread to some 
of the Indo-Chinese countries. In the 
quotation from Mocquet it is applied 
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in speaking of an American Indian 
near the B. Amazon. But the wiiter 
had been in India. 

c. 1422. “ The blacks of this country have 
the body nearly naked; they wear only 
bandages round the middle called lan- 
koutah, which descend from the navel to 
above the knee.” — Ahdurrazzak, in India m 
XV. Cent. 17. 

152(5. “ Their peasants and the lower 

classes all go about naked- They tie on a 
thing which they call a lanffoti, which is a 
piece of clout that hangs down two spans 
from the navel, as a cover to their naked- 
ness. Below this pendent modesty-clout 
is another slip of cloth, one end of which 
they fasten before to a string that ties on 
the langoti, and then passing the slip of 
cloth between the two legs, bring it up and 
fix it to the string of the langoti behind.” — 
Baber, 333. 

c. 1G09. *‘Leur capitaine auoit fort 
l>onne fa 9 on, encore qu’il fust tout nud et 
liiy seul auoit vn langoutin, qui est vne 
petite piece de coton peinte.” — Mocquet, 77. 

1653. “ Langouti est une piece de linge 

dont les Indou se seruent a cacher les parties 
uaturelles”— De la Boullcii/e-le-Goiit, ed.l657, 
p. 547. 

1869. “ Son costume se compose, conime 

celui de tons les Cambodgiens, d’une veste 
courte et d'un langouti.” — Rev. des Deux 
Monies, lxxi.x. 854. 

“They wear nothing but the langoty, 
which is a string round the loins, and a 
piece of cloth about a hand’s breadth fastened 
to it in front,” — {Ref. lost), p. 26. i 

Limka, n.p. Sansk. Lanka. The 
oldest name of Ceylon in the literatui*e 
both of Buddhism and Brahminism. 
Also ‘an island’ in general. 

, s. A kind of strong cheroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
and so called from being made of to- 
bacco grown in the ‘ islands ’ (the 
local term for which is la7ika) of the 
Godavery Delta. 


M. 

Mabar, n.p. The name given in the 
jSIiddle Ages by the xkrabs to that coast 
of India which wo call Coromandel. 
The word is Ar. ma^har, ‘ the ferry or 
crossing-place.’ It is not clear how 
this name came to bo applied, whether 
because the Arab vessels habitually 
touched at its x^orts, or because it was 
the place of crossing to Ceylon, or 
lastly whether it was not an"attemx>t 


to give meaning to some native name. 
We know no occuiTence of the term 
earlier than that which wo give from 
Abdallatif. 

c. 1203. “I saw in the hands <if an 
Indian trader very beautiful mats, finely 
woven aiiel painted on both sides with most 
pleasing colours . . . The merchani; tohl me 
.... that these mats were woven of the 
leaves of the Indian plantain . . . and that 
they sold in Mabar for two dinai*s apiece." — 
Abd-Allatlf, Relation de VEifiJpte, p. 31. 

1279-1286. In M. Pauthier’s notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are extract- 
ed from Chinese official annals regarding the 
communications, in the time of Kublai 
Kaan, between that Emi^eror and Indian 
States including Ma-pa-’rh. — (See pij. 
600-605). 

c. 1292. “ When you leave the Island o 

Seilan and sail westward about 60 miles, 
you come to the great province of Maabar, 
which is styled India the Greater : it is the 
best of all the Indies, and is on the main- 
land .” — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 16. 

c- 1300. “The merchants export from 
Ma’bar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; large 
pearls are brought from the sea. The pro- 
ductions of this country are carried to ’Irak, 
KhoriCsan, Syria, Russia and Europe.” — 
RasJildaddln, in Elliot, i. 69. 

1303. “In the beginning of this year 
(703 H.), the Malik-i-’Azam, Margrave of 
Hind, Takiii-d-dfn . . . , departed from the 
country of Hind to the passage {niahar) of 
corruption. The King of Ma’bar was 
anxious to obtain his proi:)erty and wealth, 
but Malik Mu’azzam Siraju-d-din, son of 
the deceased, having secured his goodwill, 
by the payment of 200,000 dlndrs, not only 
obtained the wealth, but the rank jilso of 
his father.” — Wasi^df, in Elliot, iii. 45. 

1310. “The country of Ma’bar, which is 
so distant from Dehli that a man travelling' 
with all expedition could only reach it after 
a journey of 12 months, there the airow of 
any holy warrior had not yet reached.’’ — 
Amir Khiisrii, in Elliot, iii. So. 

c. 1330. “ The third i^art (of India) is 

Ma’bar, which begins some 3 or 4 da 5 ’s, 
journey to the eastward of Kaulam ; this 
territory lies to the east of Malabar .... 
It is stated that the territory Ma’bar begins 
at the Cape Kumhari, a name which applies 
both to a mountain and a city . . . Biyyar- 
dawal is the residence of the Prince of 
Ma’bar, for whi'nii horses are imported from 
foreign countries." — Abidfeda, in Gildemeis- 
ter, p. 185. .... 

We regret to see that M. Guyard, m his 
welcome completion of Reinaud’s transla- 
tion of Abulfeda, absolutely, in some places, 
substitutes “Coromandel’’ for “Ma’bar.* 
It is French fashion, but a bad one. 

c. 1498. “Zo deser stat Kaiigera anlen- 
den alle Kouff^chyff die in den landen zo 
doyn hauen, ind lijcht in eyner lu'ovincie 
Moabar genant .” — Piltierfalirt des Ritters 
1 Arnold von (a fiction-monger) p. 140. 

P D 
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Macao, n.-p. 2 l. The name applied 
by the Portuguese to the small penin- 
sula, and the city built on it, near the 
mouth of Canton EiTer, which they 
have occupied since 1557. The place 
is called by the Chinese Ngao-mdn 
{Ngao =r ‘ bay or inlet,’ Man = ‘ gate.’ 
The Portuguese name is alleged to be 
taken from A^mCi^ngao, ‘The Bay of 
Ama,’ i.e, of the Mother, the so-called 
‘ Queen of Heaven,’ a j)atroness of 
seamen. And indeed Amacao is an 
old form often met with. 

c. 1567. “ Hanno i Portoghesi fatta vna 

picciola cittade in vna Isola vicina a’ i liti 
della China chiainato Machao .... ma i 
datii aono del Ee della China, e vanno a 
pagarli a Canton, bellissima cittade, e*di 
grande iniportanza, distante da Machao due 
giorni e mezzo.” — Cesarc de" Fcderici, Earn., 
hi. 391. 

c. 1570. “On the fifth day of our voy- 
age it pleased God that we arrived at . . . 
Lamioacau, where at that time the Portugal^ 
exercised their commerce with the Chineses, 
which continued till the year 1557, when the 
Mavdarhis of Canton, at ^the request of 
the Merchants of that Country, gave us the 
port of Macao, where the trade now is ; of 
which place (that was but a desart Hand 
before) our countrymen made a very goodly 
plantation, wherein there were houses worth 
three or four thousand Duckats, together 
with a Cathedral Church . , . ” — Pinto (in 
Cogctn), p. 315. 

1584. “ There was in Machao a religious 
man of the order of the barefoote friars of 
S. Francis, w'ho vnderstanding the great 
and good de.sire of this king, did sende him 
by certaine Portugal merchants ... a cloth 
whereon was painted the day of iudgment 
and hell, and that by an excellent work- 
man.” — Mendoza, ii, 304. 

^1585. “ They came to Amacao, in Inly, 
1585. At the same time it seasonably 
hapned that Linsilan was commanded 
from the court to iDrocure of the Strangers 
at Amacao, certaine goodly feathers for the 
King.” — From the Jcsvit accounts, in Pim’- 
chas, iii. 330. 

1602. “Being come, as heretofore I wrote 
your Worship, to Macao a city of the Por- 
tugals, adjoyning to the firnie Band of 
C’hina, where there is a Colledge of our 
Company. ’’—Letter from Diego de Pantoia 
in Piirchas, iii. 350. 

1625. “ That coufse continued divers 

yeeres till the Ch iyiois growing lessefearefnU, 
granted them in the greater Hand a little 
Peuinsida to dwell in. In that place was 
an Idoll, w’hieh still remained to be seene, 
called Ama, wiience the Peninsula ■was 
willed Amacao, that is Amas Bay.”— Pitr- 
vhets, iii. 319. 

b. Macao oi* Maccao was also tbe 
name of a place on tb.e Pegu Eiver 
wbxcli was tbe port of tbe city so 


called in tbe day of its greatness. A 
village of tbe name still exists at tbe- 
spot. 

1554. “The (see hahar), of Macao* 
contains 120 bigas, each bica 100 l&als; 
(q. V.) . . P—A. Nunes, p. 39. 

^ 1568. “Si fa commodamente il viaggio 
sino a Maccao distante da Pegu dodeci" 
miglia, e qui si sbarca.”— Ces. Feda4ci,, 
in Ramus, iii. 395. 

1587. “ From Cirion we went to Macsro,, 

&e.” — R, Fitch, See quotation under Beling.. 

1599. “ The King of Arracan is now 

ending his business at the Town of Macao, 
carrying thence the Silver which the King; 
of Tanrju, had left, exceeding three millions.’' 
— N, Pimenia, in Purclias, iii. 1748. 

Macareo, n. A term applied by 
old voyagers to the phenomenon of 
the lore, or great tidal -wave as seen 
especially in the Gulf of Cambay, and 
in the Sitang Estuary in Pegu. Tho 
word is used by them as if it were an 
Oriental word. At one time we -were 
disiDOsed to think it might he the 
Sanskrit word mahara, which is ap- 
plied to a mythological sea-monster, 
and to the Zodiacal Sign Capricorn. 
This might easily have had a mytho- 
logical association with the frinous 
phenomenon in (question, and several 
of the names given to it in various 
parts of the world seem due to associa- 
tions of a similar kind. Thus the old 
English word Oegir or Eagre for the 
bore on the Severn, which occms in 
Drayton, ‘ ‘ seems to be a reminiscence 
of the old Scandinavian deit^^ Oegir, 
the god of the stormy sea * One of 
the Hind, names of the phenomenon is 
meiidha^^ ‘ the Earn ; ’ whilst in modern 
Guzerat, according to E. Drmnmond, 
the natives] call ^ gliord, “likening it 
to the war horse, or a squadron of 
them . ” + But nothing conld illustrate 
the Qiaturalness of such a figure as 
nnakara, applied to the bore, better 
than the following paragraph in the 
review-article just quoted, which was 
evidently penned without any alliision 
to or suggestion of such an origin of 
the name, and which indeed makes no 
reference to the Indian name, but only 
to the French names of which we shall 
presently speak : 

“ Compared with what it used to be, if 
old descriptions may be trusted, the Mas- 


See au interesting paper in the Satiinlay 
riew of Sept 29th, 1SS3, on Le Mascarpt. 

t Other names tor the bore in India ai-e : Ilinu. 
himina, and in Bengal htin. 
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caret is now atripi^ed of its terrors. It 
resembles the great nature-force which used 
to ravage the valley of the Seine, like one of 
the muthical drar/ons which, as legends tell, 
laid whole districts waste, about as much as 
a lion confined in a cage resembles the free 
monarch of the African wilderness.”^ 

Blit iinfortiinately we can find no 
evidence of the designation of the 
phenomenon in India by the name 
of malmra or the like ; 'whilst both 
jnascaret (as indicated in the quotation 
just made) and lancree are found in 
i\*enoh as terms for the bore. Both 
terms appear to belong x^rox^erly to the 
Garonne, though mascaret has of late 
began on the Seine to supplant the old 
teim harre, which is evidently the 
same as our bore. Littre can suggest 
no etymology for mascaret ; he men- 
tions a whimsical one which connects 
the word with a place on the Garonne 
called St. Macaire, but only to reject it. 
There would be no impossibility" in the 
transfer of an Indian word of this kind 
to France, any more than in the other 
alternative of the transfer of a French 
term to India in such way that in the 
10th centmy visitors to that country 
should have regarded it as an indigenous 
wordjif wehadbut evidence of its Indian 
existence. The date of Littre’s earliest 
quotation, which we borrow below, is 
also unfavourable to the probability of 
transplantation from India. There re- 
mains the possibility that the word is 
Basque. The Saturday Beviewer al- 
ready quoted says that he could find 
nothing ax)proachmg to Mascaret in a 
Basque French Dictionary, but this 
seems hardly final. 

The vast rapidity of the flood tide in 
the Gulf of Cambay is mentioned by 
Mas’udi, who witnessed it in the year H. 
303 (a.d. 915) i. 255; also less precisely 
by Ibn Batuta (iv. 60). There is a 
Xmper on it in the Bo. Govt. Selections, 
X-S. No. xxvi., from which it appears 
that the bore wave reaches a velocity" 
of 10 J knots. 

1553. “In which time there came hither 
{to Diu) a concourse of many vessels from the 
Bed Sea, the Persian Gulf, and all the coast 
of Arabia and India, so that the places 
within the Gulf of Cambaya, which had be- 
come rich and noble by tmde, were by this 
p<>rt undone. And this because it stood out- 
side of theHacareos of the Gulf of Cambaya, 
which were the cause of the loss of many 
ships.”— Barm, II. ii. cap. 9. 

1508. “ These Sholds (G. of Cambay’) are 
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an hundred and foure-score miles about hi ti 
straight or gulfe, which they" call Macarec, 
{JIaccareo in orig.> which is as much as to 
say, as a race or Tide .” — blaster G. Frederick, 
in Huk. ii. 342. 

1583. And having sailed unti the 2Sd 
of the said month, we found ounselves in the 
neighbourhood of the Macareo (of Marta- 
ban) "which is the nio^-t marvellous thing 
that ever was heard of in the way of tide>, 
and high waters . . . The v ater in the 
channel rises to the height of a high tree, 
and then the boat is .set to face it, waiting 
for the fury* of the tide, which comes on 
with such violence that the noise is that of 
a great earthquake, insomuch that the boa 1 
is soused from stem to stem, and carried by 
that impulse swiftly up the channel.' — 
Gasparo Balbi, ff. 91 v, 92. 

1613. “The Macareo of waves is a dis- 
turbance of the sea, like water boiling, in 
which the sea casts ui:» its waves in foam. 
For the space of an Italian mile, and within 
that distance only’, this boiling and foaming 
occurs, whilst all the rest of the sea is 
smooth and waveless as a pond . . . And the 
stories of the Malays assert that it is caused 
by souls that are passing the Ocean fi*oni 
one region to another, or going in eafilas 
from the Golden Chersonesus .... to the 
river Ganges.” — Godinho de Eredia, f. 41 ‘i . 

1644. “ . . . . thence to the Gulf of 

Cambaya with the impetuosity of the cur- 
rents which are called Macareo, of whose 
fury strange things are told, insomuch that 
a stone thrown with force from the haml 
even in the finst speed of its projection does 
not move more swiftly than those wateis 
run.” — Bocarro, MS. 

17.67. “ A Body of Waters comes rolling 

in on the Sand, whose Front is above tw» » 
Fathoms high, and whatever Body lies in its 
Way it overturns, and no Ship can evade its 
Force, but in a Moment is overturned, tlii-. 
violent Boer the Natives called aMackrea.” 
— A. JSam. ii. 33. 

1811. Solvyns uses the word Macree as 
French for ‘Bore,’ and in English de- 
scribes his print as . the representation 
of a phenomenon of Nature, the Macree or 
tide, at the mouth of the river Ougly’." — 
Les Bin do us, iii. 

Macassar, n.x>. Tn Malay Ma7ig- 
Teasetr, proxierly" the name of a people 
of Celebes (q*v.), but now the name of 
a Dutch seax^ort and seat of Govern- 
ment on the W. coast of the^ S.W. 
peninsula of that spider-like island. 
The following quotation refers to the 
time when we occupied tbe place, an 
episode of Anglo-Indian history al- 
most forgotten. 

1816. “Letters from Macassar of tlie 
20th and 27tli of June (1815), communicat^^ 
the melancholy intelligence of the death <»£ 
Lieut. T. C. Jackson, of the 1st Begt. ui 
Native Bengal Infantry, and Assistant 
n D 2 
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Resident of Macassar, during an attack on 
a fortified village, dependent on the de- 
throned Raja of Boni.” — As. JouvnaT, vol. i. 
207. 

Mace, s. a. The crimson net-like 
mantle, which envelopes the hard outer 
shell of the nutmeg, when separated 
and dried constitutes the mace oi com- 
aaerce. Hanbui’y and Fluckiger are 
satisfied that the attempt to identify 
the Macir, Macei\ &c., of Pliny and 
other ancients with mace is a mistake, 
us indeed the sagacious Garcia also 
pointed out, and Chr. Acosta still 
more precisely. The mace does not 
seem to he mentioned hy hlas’udi ; it is 
not in the list of aromatics, 25 in 
number, which he details (i. 367). It 
is mentioned hy Edrisi, who wrote 
c. 1150, and whose information gene- 
3 'ally was of much older date, though 
we do not know what word he uses. 
The fact that nutmeg and mace are the 
product of one plant seems to have led 
to the fiction that clove and cinnamon 
also came from that same plant. It 
is, however, true that a kind of 
aromatic hark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopoeia of the middle ages 
under the name of TcirfaUal-hara'iifnl 
or ‘ bark of clove,’ which may have 
been either a cause of the mistake or a 
part of it. The mistake in question, 
in one form or another, i)revailed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
book was asked many years ago by a 
resxiectable Mahommedan at^ Dehli if 
it were not the case that cinnamon, 
clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 
one tree. The prevalence of the mis- 
take in Europe is shown by the fact 
that it is contradicted in a w’ork of 
the 16th centui*y {Bodaei, Comment, in 
Theophrastinn, 992); and by the quota- 
tion from Eunnel. 

The name mace may have come from 
the Ar. hasldsa^ possibly in some con- 
fusion with the ancient macir. 


c. 1150. “ On its shores {i.e. of the sea of 

Sanf or Champa), are the dominions of a 
King called Mihrilj, whd possesses a great 
number of populous and fertile islands, 
covered with fields and pastures, and pro- 
<lucing ivory, camphor, mitmeg, mace, 
clove, aloeswood, cardamom, cubeb, &c.’' — 
JSdri»i, i. 89 ; see also 51. 

c. 1347- “ The friait of the clove is the 

n\itmeg, which we know as the scented nut. 
The flower which ctows ux^on it is the mace 
{fxishdsa). And this is what I have seen 
with my own eyes.’' — JOn JBatiita, iv. 243. 

c. 1370. A gret Yle and a gret Contree, 


that men clepen Java . . . There growen 
aUe manere of Si^icerie more plenty fous 
liche than in any other contree, as of Gyn- 
gevere, Clowegylofres, Canelle, Zedewalle, 
Notemuges, and Maces. And wytethe 
wel, that the Notemuge bereth the Maces. 
Eor righte as the Note of the Haselle hath 
an Husk withouten, that the Note is closed 
in, til it be rix^e, and after f alleth out ; righte 
so it is of the Notemuge and of the Maces.” — 
iS'i?’ John Manndeville, ed. 1866, i>. 187-188. 

This is a remarkable passage for it is in- 
terpolated by Maundevile, from superior 
information, in what he is borrowing from 
Odoric. The comparison to the hazel-nut 
husk is just that used by Hanbury & Plucki- 
ger {Pharmacofiraphia, 1st ed. 456). 

c. 1430. “ Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 

dierum cursu duae reperiuntur insulae, 
orientem versus. Altera Sandai api^ellata, in 
qua nuces muscatae et maces, altera Bandam 
nomine, in qua sola gariofali producuntur.” 

— Gonth in Por/giiis, De Var. Fortunae. 

1514. “The tree that produces the nut 
(meg) and macis is all one. By this ship 
I send you a sample of them in the green 
state.” — Letter of Giov. da Empoli, in Archie. 
Star. Ital. 81. 

1563. “ It is a very beautiful fruit, and 

pleasant to the taste i and you must know 
that when the nut is ripe it swells, and the 
first cover bursts as do the husks of our 
chestnuts, and shews the maca, of a bright 
vermilion like fine gi-ain {i.e. coccus]; it is 
the most beautiful sight in the world \vhen 
the trees are loaded with it, and^ sometimes 
the mace si)lits off, and^ that is why the 
nutmegs often come without the mace. 

— Garcia, f. 129 V.-130. 

1705. “It isthe commonly received ox>inion 
that Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, and Cinnamon 
all grow upon one tree ; but it is great 
mistake.”— in JDimpiei\ iv. 179. 

Mace, s. b. jav. and Malay, mas. 
A weight used in Sumatra, being ac- 
cording to Crawfiird l-lGth of a Malay 
tael (q.v.), or about 40 grains (but see 
below). Mace is also tbe name of a 
small gold coin of Acbln, weighing 
9 grs. and worth, about Ia*. Id. And 
Mace was adopted in the language of 
European traders in China to deno- 
minate tbe teyith part of the Chinese 
Hang or tael of silver ; the 100th part 
of the same value being denommated 
in like manner candareen (q*v.) 

The word is originally Skt. mds/ia, 

‘ a bean,’ and then ‘ a particular weight 
of gold’ (comp, carat and ruttee). 

1539 “ , . . . by intervention of this 

thirdsman \vhom the Moor employed ^ 
broker they agreed on my price with tne 
merchant at seven mazes of gold, wlncii in 
our money makes a 1400 reys, at the rate of 
a half cruzado themaz.”— Piwio, cap. xxv. 

Cogan has, “the fishermen sold me to the 
merchant for seven uictzes of gold, ^\mcIl 
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amounts in our money tt) seventeen &liillings 
and sixijence.” — p. 31. 

1554. “The weight with which they 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, musk, seed-pearl, 
coral, calambuco, .... consists of catv.^ 
which contain 20 tael, each tael IG mazes, 
each maz 20 cwnidurini^. Also one pcmal 4 
mazes, one maz 4 cupdea (see kohang), one 
ctfpdo o cumdurjms.” — A. ITmiet, 39. 

1598. “Likewise a Tael of Malacca is I 
IG Mases.*’ — Ziusckoten, 44. 

1599. ^'^Bezar ^lYQBazar (i.e. Bezoar, q. v.) 
per Masas venditur .” — De Bry, ii. 64. 

1625. “I have also sent by Master 
Tomkins of their coine (Aclnn) . . . that is 
of Gold named a Mas, and is ninepence 
halfpenie neerest.”— T. DaviB, in Piir- 
dins, i. 117. 

1813. Milburn gives the following table 
of weights used at Achin, but it is quite in- 
consistent with the statements of Cra%vfurd 
and Linschoten above. 

4 copangs = 1 mace 

5 mace = 1 mayam 

IG maj’am = 1 tale 

5 tales = 1 bancal 

20 bancals = 1 catty. 

200 catties = 1 bahar. 

Milhiirn, ii. 329. 

Maclieeii, Maliacheeii, n. p. This 
name, MaJia-chma,^ “ Great China, ” 
is one by which China was known in 
India in the early centiiries of our era, 
and the term is still to be heard in 
India in the same sense in which Al- 
BirOni use.s it, saying that^ all beyond 
the great mountains (Himalaya) is 
Maha-clun, But “ in later times the 
majority, not knowing the meaning of 
the expression, seem to have used it 
pleonastically coupled with dun, to 
denote the same thing, ‘ Oliin and 
Maclun,^ a phrase haying some analogy 
to the way Sind a.nd Hind was used 
to exx^ress all India, but a stronger 
one to Gog and Magog, as ai’)phed 
to the northern nations of xlsia.” . 
And eyentually Cl tin was discovered 
to be the eldest son of Jax^het, 
and MCtchln his grandson ; which is 
much the same as saying that Britain 
was the eldest son of Briit the Trojan, 
and Great Britain his grandson I 
{Cathay and the Way Thither, p. 
exix). 

In the days of the Mongol supre- 
macy in China, when Chinese alfaii-s 
were for a time more distinctly con- 
ceived in Western Asia, and the name 
of Manzi as denoting Southern China, 
imeonquered by the Mongols till 1275, 
was ciuTent in the west, it would ap- 
pear that this name was confounded” 
with Mach in and the latter thus ac- 


quired a sxieeihc but erroneous ax)pli- 
cation. One author of the 16th cen- 
tury also (cxuoted by Klaproth, J. iVs., 
Ser. ii. tom. i. 115) distinguishes Ch'n 
and Mdclun as X. and S. China, but 
this distinction never beeins to have been 
entertained by the Hindu-i, Ibn Ba- 
tuta sometimes distinguishes 
Chin) as South China Ironi KhiWi (see 
Cathay) as Xorth China. In times 
when intimacy with China had again 
ceased, the double name seems to have 
recovered its old vagueness as a rotund 
way of saying China, and had no more 
Xdimahty of seiiso than in modern x^ar- 
lance Sod or and Ma n. But then comes 
an occasional new apxdication of Ma- 
chin to Indo-China, as in Conti (fol- 
lowed by Fra Maiu*o). An excep- 
tional ax^x^lication arising from thexirab 
habit of ax^plyingthe name of a country 
to the capital or the chief x^ort fre-* 
quented by them, arose in the Middle 
Ages, through which Canton became 
knovn in the west as the city ot 
Mdclun, or in Persian translation Chln^ 
Jcaldn, f.e. Great Chin. 

Alahachina as axix^liod to China: 

63G. “ ‘ In what country e\i«.tN the king- 

dom of the Great Thang C asked the king 
(Sililditya of Kanaiij ), ‘ how far i-s it from 
this ? ’ 

‘ It is situated,’ rei'diecl he (Hwen T’isang), 

‘ to the N.E. of this kingdom, and is distant 
several ten-thousands of IL It i.s the 
country which the Indian \)eo pie call Maha- 
china.’” — Pil. Buuddh. ii. 254-255. 

641. See quotation under China. 

c. 1030. ‘ ‘ Some other mountams are 

called Harmakiit, in which the Ganges ha^j 
its source. I’liese are impasbable from the 
side of the cold regions, and beyond them 
lies Machin,’’ — Al-Birum, in Elliot, i. 46. 

1501. In the Letter of Amerigo Ves- 
jiucci on the Portuguese dLcoveries, written 
from C. Verde, 4th June, we find mention 
among other new regions of Marchin. 
Published in Baldelli Boni's II JMdnmv, 
p. ciii. 

c. 1590. “Adjoining to Asham is Tibet, 
bordering ux^on Jvhatai, which is properly 
Mahacheen, \ulgarly ^ called Macheen. 

! The cax>ital of Khatai is Khan Baleegh, 4 
I days’ journey from the sea.” — Ayem, by 
I Gladwin, ed. 1800, ii. 4. 

1 Applied to Southern China : 

c. 1300. “Khatfii is bounded on r.ne 
1 side by the country of Mfichiu, which the 
i Chinese call Manzi .... In the In<Uan 
i language H. Cliiiia is called Maha-chin, ; e., 
i ‘Great China,' and hence we derive the 
i word Manzi.’' — BaAihl-inldht , in H. d(<i 
1 Mmyols {^Qnatrtnnh'L), vci— xciii. 

• c. 1348. “It wa^ the Kaam’-^ (*rder that 
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we should proceed through Manzi, which 
was f(u*iiierly known as India Maxima (by 
which he indicates Maha-China, see below, 
in last quotation).— J'o/ui Marigmlli, in 
Cathay, p. 354. 

Applied to Indo-CHna : 

c. 1430. “ Ea provincia (Ava) — Maci- 

n nm incolae dicunt — . . . referta est ele- 
pliantis.” — Conti, in Pcgrjnis de Var. For- 
tuiiae. 

Chin and MacHn : 

c. 1320. “ The curiosities of Chin and 

Machin, and the beautiful products of Hind 
and Sind.”— TFassd/, in Elliot, hi. 32. 

c. 1440. “ Poi si retro va in quella is- 

tessa provincia di Zagatai Saninarcant cittk 
grand issima e ben i)opolata, por la_ qual 
vaiino e vengono tutti quelli di Cm e 
Macini e del Cataio, o niercanti o yian- 
danti die siano .” — Barbavo in Bartiitsio, ii. 
f. 106r. 

c. 1442. “The merchants of the 7 cli- 
mates from Egyx>t . . . from_the whole 
of the realms of Chin and^ Machin, and 
from the city of Khanbalik, steer their 
course to this port.” — Ahdurmzdk, in N’o- 
iiccs et Extmits, xiv. 429. 

Mahachin or Chin Halan, for Canton : 
c. 1030. In Sprenger’s extracts from 
A1 Birllni we have “ Shav(fhud, in Chinese 
iSanfu. This is Great-China ^ (Mahasin) ” 
— Post und Reise-routen des Orients, 90. 

c. 1300. ‘ ‘ This canal extends for a distance 
of 40 days’ navigation from K.hanbaligh to 
Khingsai and Zaitfin, the ports frequented 
by the ships that come from India, and 
from the city of Machin.” — JEtashldnddln, 
in Cathay, &c., 259-200. 

c. 1332, “ . . . . after I had sailed east- 

ward over the Ocean Sea for many days I 
came to that noble province Manzi .... 
The first city to which I came in this coun- 
try was called Cens-Kalan, and ’tis a city as 
big as three Venices.” — Odoric, in Cathay, 
&c., 103-105. 

c. 1347. ‘ ‘ In the evening we stopped at 
another village, and so on till we arrived at 
Sin-Kalan, which is the city of Sin-ul-Siu 
.... one of the greatest of cities, and one 
of those that has the finest of bazaars. One 
of the largest of these is the iDorcelain 
bazaar, and from it china-ware is exported 
to the other cities of China, to India, and to 
Yemen.”— Batata, iv. 272. 

c. 1349. “The first of these is called 
Manzi, the greatest and noblest province in 
the world, having no iiaragon in beauty, 
plea.santiiess, and extent. In it is that 
noble city of Campsay, besides Zayton, 
Cynkalan, and manj?- other citie.'s .” — Poha 
MarignaUi, in Cathay, Ac., 373. 

MacMs, s. Tills is recent Hind, for 
‘ lucifer matches.* An older and purer 
pbrase for snlphnr-matches is dlwCt- 
mhTi, 

Madapollam, s. This term, ap- 


plying to a particular kind of cotton 
clothi, a>iicl which often occurs in 
prices current, is taken from the 
name of a place on the Southern 
Delta-brancli of tlie Grodavery, pro- 
perly KMliciva^jpcdam. This was till 
1833 the seat of one of the Company’s 
Commercial Agencies, "w^hich was the 
chief of three in. that Delta ; the other 
two heing Bunder Malunka and Inje- 
ram. Madcc 2 :>oUcim is now a staple ex- 
port from England to India ; it is a 
finer kind of wliite piece-goods, inter- 
mediate beWeem calico and muslin. 

1673. Englisih for that cause (the 

unhealthiness of Masulipatam), only at the 
time of shipping, remove to Medopollon, 
where they have a wholesome Seat Forty 
more N~orth. ” — JFryer, 35. 
c. 1840. “Pierrette eht de jolies chemises 
en Madapolaxn.” — Balzac, Pierrette. 

1879. “ . ... liveliness seems to be the 

unfailing characteristic of autographs, fans, 
Cremona fiddles, Louis Quatorze snufif- 
hoxes, and the like, however sluggish pig- 
iron. and Madapollaras may be.” — 8at. Re- 
view, Jan. 11, p. 45. 

Madrafa^xao, s. This appears in 
old Portuguese works as the name of a 
gold coin of Gnzerat ; perhaps repre- 
senting Mzczaff^ar-sliaht. There were 
several kings of Gnzerat of this name, 
The one in question was probably Hu- 
zaffar-Shah. II. (loll— 1525), of whose 
coinage Thomas mentions a gold piece 
of ISo grs. (PatM'iz Kings, 353). 

1554. ‘‘There also come to this city 
Madrafaxaos, which are a money of Cam- 
baya, which vary greatly in price ; some 
are of 24 tangas of (50 reis the tanga, others 
of 23, 22, 21, and other prices according to 
time and value.” — A. Nunez, 32. 

Madras, n. p. This alternative name 
of the place, ofificially called by its 
founders Port St. George, first ap»pears 
about the middle of the 17th century. 
Its origin has been much debated, but 
with little result. One derivation, 
hacked hy a fictitious legend, derives 
the name from an imaginary Christian 
fisherman called JMadarasen ,* but this 
may he pronounced philologically 
impossible, as well as* otherwise un- 
worthy of serious regard.* hassen 
makes the name to be a corruption of 
Majirl(c-rif/i/(i, ‘Reahn. of the Stupid I ’ 
No one will suspect the illustrious 
author of the Ziidische AltertJnims- 
kundc to he guilty of a joke; but it 

^ It is given in No. IT. of ‘Selections /ro/ji th<‘ 
Rfcoide oJS, Amt hif-t i A, jt. 107. 
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does ’ look: as if some malign Bengalee 
Hiad suggestetl to Hm tliis gibe against 
-tlie ‘ " Beiaigtit^d I ” It is indeed curi- 
ous and true that, in Bengal, sepoys 
aiiul tlie like always speak of tne 
SSoutkern Presidency as Afcmdraj, In 
iact, however*, all the earlier men- 
“tioiis of tie mame are in the form of 
MuZra&pcdmiccm, ‘ the city of the dfct- 
dms,^ Tv^b-atev^r the Madras may have 
hceri. Blue eaxliest maps show i 

^afctncm as fclie Mahonmiedan settle- 
ment conesponding to the present 
lnp>lican e an<i Royapettah. The word 
is tirerefoie pi-obahly of Mahommedan 
origin; and tiaving got so far we need 
not hesitate to identify it with 3Ia- 
dmsa, ‘ a college.’ The Portuguese 
i\Tote this Madaraza (see Faria y 
Bmsa^ AJncct Portuguesa, 1681, p. 6). 
And the European name probably came 
tom them, dose neighbours as they 
Trei*o to Torb St. George, at Myla]pore 
or San Thonx=^. That there was such a 
Madrascc in existence is established 
by the q^uotsttion from Hamilton, who 
ms there ahjont the end of the 17 th 
ceatmy . 

Hryer’slkCa.p (1698, hut illustrating 
1672-73) represents the Governor’s 
House as a "building of Mahommedan 
architecture, with a dome. This may 
have been the IfacZj’asa itself. Lockyer 
also (1711) speaks of a “College,” of 
which the huilding was “veiy an- 
cient; ” foranerly a hospital, and then 
used apparently as a residence for 
yonng wiiters. But it is not clear 
whether' the name “ College” was not 
given on this last account. 

1633. *‘Esfcaiit desbarquez le R. P. Zenon 
regnt lettres de Madraspatan de la deten- 
tion da Rev- P. Ei^hraim de Neuers par 
ITnquisition tfle Portugal, pour avoir presche 
a Madraspatan que les Catholiques qui 
fftlietoient et trampoient dans des puys les 
images de Satinet Anthoine de Bade, et de 
la Tierge Ma-xie, estoient impies, et que les 
hidous ^ toiat le moins honorent ce quhls 
estiment Sainct. . . — De la BoidlagedC' 

ed. 165.7, 244. 

<5. 160a. ‘ * Le Koi de Golconde a de 
grands Hevernns. . . , Les Douanes des 
laarciiaiidises qui passent sur ses Teires, et 
celles d^s Por-ts de Masulipatan et de Madres- 
patan, Inirajpportent beaucoujp .” — There not, 
v- 306. 

1672. “. ... following upon Madras- 

patan, t otherwise called Chin n epa ta n , where 


III .X IfttfiT from pool* Anlmr Burnell, on 
W’ludi tills viiragrapli is founded, ho adds : “ It is 
sad tli.ip till* iixoht Philistine town (in the German 
senv‘) ill .dl tiie Ea^st should have ssuch a naiue.” 


the English have a Fort called St. George, 
chiefly garrisoned hy Toipanses and Mistk'tx ; 
from this place they ammally .send foith 
their ships, as also from Suratte.’' — Bal- 
dacus. Germ. ed. lo2. 

1673. Let us now pass the Pale to the 
Heathen Town, only parted by a wide 
Parrade, which is used for a JBuzzar, or 
Mereate-place. Maderas then divides itself 
into divers long streets, and they are 
checquered by txs many transverse. It 
enjoys some Choidtrics for Places of Justice ; 
one Exchange: one Fanod, . . .” — Frner, 
38-39. 

1726. “The Town or Place, anciently 
called Chinapatnam, now called Madras- 
patnam, and Fort St. George.'’ — Lettera 
Patent, in Charters of B. I, Company, 368-9. 

1727. “ Fort St. Geoige or Haderass, or 
as the Natives call it, China Fatam, is a 
Colony and City belonging to the Bnylish 
East India Company, situated in one of the 
most incommodious Places I ever saw. . . . 
There is a very good Hospital in the Town, 
and the Company’s Horse-Stables are neat, 
hut the old College, where a great many 
Gentlemen Factors are obliged to lodge, is 
kept in ill Repair.” — A. Sam, i. 364. (See 
Port St. George, and Chinapatam.) 

Madras, s. This name is apjilied 
to large bright- colomed handkerchiefs, 
of silk warp and cotton woof, which 
were formerly exported from Madi'as, 
and much used by the negroes in 
the W. Indies as head-di’csses. The 
word is preserved in French, but is 
now obsolete in England. 

c. 1830. . . . We found President 

Petiou, the black Washmgtoii, sitting on a 
very old ragged sofa, amidst a confused 
mass of papers, dressed in a blue military 
undress frock, w'hite trowsers, and the ever- 
lasting Madras handkerchief bound round 
his brows.” — Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, p. 425, 

1846. “ Et Madame &e manifesta ! 

C’etait une de ces vieilles devinees par 
Adrien Brauiver dans ses sorcieres pour le 
Sabbat . . . coiffee d’un Madras, faisant 
encore paxoillottes avec les imprimis, que 
recevait gratuitement son niaitre.” — Balzac, 
Le Cousin Pons, ch. xviii. 

Madura, n.j)., properly- Madarei. 
This is still the name of a district in 
S. India, and of a city^ which aj>pears 
in the Tables of Ptolemy- as “ MoSoupa 
^aorCKetov TLavBiouosP The name is ge- 
nerally siijijiosed to be the same as 
that of Mathura, the holy- and much 
more ancient city- of Northern India, 
from which the name was adoi>ted 
(v. Muttra), but modified after Tamil 
pronunciation.* Mcuhtra was from a 

This jh'i-huiin implies lui eiirlier <tl’ 

noitlmni influeuce tliim we aio m as- 

suming. 
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date at least as earl^' as tlie Christian 
era tlie seat ot the Pandya sovereigns. 
These, according to Tamil tradition, 
as stated hy Bp. Caldvrell, had previ- 
ously held their residence at Kolhei on 
the Tamraparni, the KoXyot of Ptolemy. 
(See Caldwell, 16, 95, 101). 

The name of Madura, j)roTtDahly as 
adopted from the holier northern 
Midtra, seems to have been a favourite 
among the Eastern settlements under 
BLindu influence. Thus we have ilTa- 
tura in Ceylon ; the city and island of 
Madeira adjoining Java; and a town 
of the same name {Maduro?j in Burma, 
not far north of Mandate, Madeya of 
the maps. 

A.D, c. 70-80. “Alius utilior poi’tus 
g-entis Neacyndon qiii vocatur Becare. 
Ibi regnabat Pandioii, longe ab emporio- 
mediterraiieo distante ox)pido quod vocatur 
Modura.’’ — Pliny, vi. 26. 

c. 1347. “ The Sultan stopped a month 

at Fattan, and then departed for his 
capital. I stayed 15 days after his de- 
parture, and then started for his residence, 
which was at Mutra, a great city with 
wide streets. ... I found there a pest 
raging of -which peoifle died in brief space 
.... when I went out I sa-vv only the 
dead and dying .” — Ibn Batuta, iv, 200- 
201. 

1311. . the royal canopy moved 

from Birdhiil . . . and 5 days afterwards 
they arrived at the city of Iffathra . . , the 
d-wellin^place of the brother of the Rdf 
Sundar Fdndya. They found the city empty, 
for the Rdf had fled with the Rdnfs, but 
had left two or three elephants in the temiDle 
of Jagndr (Jaganath ).” — Amir KhusTi'i, in 
Elliot, iii. 91. 

Madura Poot. A fungoidal disease 
of the foot, apparently incurable ex- 
cept by amputation, which occurs in 
the Madura district, and especially in 
places where the ‘ Black soil ’ prevails. 
Medical authorities have not yet de- 
cided on the causes or precise nature 
of the disease. See Nelsojds Maditra, 
Pt. I. pp. 91-94. 

Magadoxo, n.p. This is the Portu- 
^lese reimesentation, which has past 
into general Em-opean use, of Mak- 
dashau, the name of a town and state 
on the Somali Coast in E. Africa, now 
subject to Zanzibar. 

It has been shown by one of the 
present vuiters that Marco Polo, in his 
chapter on Madagascar, has made some 
confusion between Magadoxo and that 
island, mixing up 2>articulars relating 
to both. It IS possible that the name 


of Madagascar was really given from 
Makdashau, as Capt. Bmton supposes ; 
but he does not give any authority for 
his statement that the name of Mada- 
gascar “ came from Makdishu (Magir- 
doxo) .... whose Sheikh invaded 
it.” — Goraraent. on Camtws, ii. 520. 

c. 1330. “On departing from Zaila, we 
sailed on the sea for 15 days, and then 
arrived at Makdasha-u, a town of great size. 
The inhabitants possess a great number of 
camels, and of these they slaughter {for 
food) several hundreds every day .” — Ihn 
Batuta, ii. 181. 

1498. “ And we found ourselves before a 

great city wdth houses of several btorie.s 
and in the midst of the city ceiliam great 
palaces; and about it a wall uith four 
towers ; and this city stood close upon the 
sea, and the Moors call it Magadoxo. And 
when we were come well abreast of it, we 
discharged many bombards (at it), and kept 
on our -^vay along the coast with a fine wind 
on the poop.” — B^teiro, 102. 

1514. “ . . . The most of them are Moors 
such as inhabit the city of Zofalla . . . and 
these people continue to be_ found in Ma- 
zambic, Melinda, Mogodecio, Marachilue 
(read Brava Chilve, i. e. Brava and 
Quiloa), and Mombazza ; which are all 
walled cities on the main land, with houses 
and streets like our own ; except Mazam- 
bich .” — Letter of &iov, da EmjpoU, in Archiv, 
Stoo'. Ital. 

1516. “ Further on towards the Red Sea 
there is another very large and beautiful 
town called Magadoxo, belonging to the 
Moors, and it has a King over it, and is a 
I)lace of great trade and merchandise.” — 
Barhosa, 16. 

1532. “ . . . and after they passed Cape 
Guardafu, Bom Estevao going along in such 
depression that he was like to die of grief, 
on arriving at Magadoxo, they stopped to 
water. And the King of the country, 
hearing that there had come a son of the 
Count Admiral, of whom all had ample 
knowledge as being the first to discover and 
navigate on that coast, came to the shore to 
see him, and made great offers of all that 
he could require.” — Gonto, IV., viii. 2. 

1727. “ Magadoxa, or as the Portugueze 

call it, Magadocia, is a pretty large City, 
about 2 or 3 Miles from the Sea, from 
w’-hence it has a very fine Aspect, being 
adorn’d -with many high Steeples and 
Mosques.” — A. Ham. i. 12-13. 

Magazine, s. This word is, of 
course, not Anglo-Indian, but may 
find a place here because of ife origin 
from the Arab. al-niaJthzan, pi. niaJc^ 
hdzin, whence Sp. almacen, ahnagacen, 
magacen. Port, cdmazem, armiazein , Ital. 
magazzino, Er. magazin. 

c. 1340. “ The Sultan .... made him 

a gi'ant of the whole city of Sirl and all its 
houses ’with the gardens and fields of Jio 
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treasury (maklizaij) adjacent the city (of 
Delhi ).*’ — Ifjii Batuta, iii. 262. 

1539. “ A que Pero de Paria respondea, 
que Ihe desse elle coinmissao per niandar 
nos almazSs, et que logo proveria no &o- 
corro que entendia ser necessario.” — Pinto, 
ca]). xxi. 

Mahajun, s. Hind, from Sansk. 
mahd-JtiH, ‘ (jrreat person.’ A banker 
and merchant. In Southern and 
■Western India the vemacular T^ord 
has Tarious other applications T^hich 
are given in Wilson. 

c. 18G1. 

“ Dowui there lives a Mahajun — my father 
gave him a bill, 

I have ijaid the knave thrice over, and 
here I'm paying him still. 

He shows me a long stamp paper, and 
must have my land — must he i 

If I were twenty years younger, he should 
gei six feet by three.” 

A. €. Lyall, The Old Piwdaree. 

Mahannah, s. See Miana, and My- 
anna. 

Make, n.p. Properly May el L A 
small settlement on the Malabar coast 
4 m. south of Tetticherry, where the 
French established a factory for the 
sake of the pe]pi)er trade in 1722, and 
which they still retain. It is not now 
of any importance. 

Mahi, n.p. The name of a consi- 
derable river flowing into the upper 
part of the Gulf of Cambay. 

c. A.D. 80-90. “Next comes another 
gulf . . .* extending also to the north, at 
die mouth of which is an island called 
Baiunes (Perim, q.v.), and at the innermost 
extremity a gi*eat river called Hais.” — 
Padplun, ch. 42. 

Mahout, s. The driver and tender 
of an elephant. Hind, mahdwat, from 
Skt. maha-raCdra, ‘ gTeat in measure,’ 
a high officer, &c., so applied. The 
Hkt. term occurs in this sense in the 
Mahabharata (e.^. iv. 1761, etc.). 

The Mahout is mentioned in the First 
Book of Maccabees as ‘ the Indian.’ 
See under that word. 

c. 1590. Mast elephants (see Must). 
There are five and a half servants to each, 
viz., first a Mahawat, who sits on the neck 
of the animal and directs its movements. . . 

He gets 200 dams xier month Secondly 

a Bhoi, who sits behind, upon the rump of 
the elephant, and assists in battle, and in 
quickening the speed of the animal ; but he 
often performs the duties of the Mahawat. 
.... Thirdly the Met'hs A Mefh 

This is very ohseure, whether in the i»kl or 


fetdie-* fodder, ami a'.^.ists in caparisoning 
the elexihaiit. . . .” — i. 125. 

1648. “ . . . . aiitl Mahouts for the ele- 
phants. . . — Van .56. 


1826. “ I will lutw pa^s over the term of 

my infancy, which was employed in learn- 
ing to read and write — iiiy preceptor being 
a mahouhut, or elephant-driver — and will 
take up my adventure .-." — Paiidurana Hari„ 
21. 

1848. “ Then he described a tiger hunt, 

and the manner in which the Mahout ( >f his 
elephant had been xmlled off his .seat by 
one of the infuriate animals.” — ThackcFaij, 
Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 

Mahratta, u.x>. Hind. Marhafa, 
Marhdttd.fiojQ name of a famous Hindu 
race, from the old Skt. name of theii* 
coimtry , Ma h d-rash fra , ‘ Magna Hegio 

c. 550. “ The planet (Saturn’s) motion 

in A^lesha. causes affliction to aquatic 
animals or products, and snakes .... in 
Pilrva Phalguni co vendors of liquors, 
women of the town, damsels, and the Mah- 

rattas ” — Biltat Hanhitd, tr. by Kern, 

J. R. A. S., 2nd Ser., v. '64. 

640. ‘ ‘ De la il prit la direction du Nord- 
Ouest, traversa une vaste foret, et . . . _il 
arriva an royaume de Mo-ho-Xa-to (Maha- 
rashtra). . . — Ptl. Boitddh., i. 202. 

c. 1030. “ De Dhar, en se dirigeant vers 

le midi, jusqu’a la riviei-e de Nymyah on 
comte 7 parasanges ; de la a Mafirat-dessa 
18 x^aras.’’ — AlhirAni, in BcinaiMs Fray- 
mens, 109. 

c. 1294-5. “Ala-ud-din marched to 
Elichpilr, and thence to Ghali la j aura .... 
the people of that country had never heard 
of the Mus-sulmans ; the Mahratta land had 
never been imuished by their armies ; no 
Mussulman Iving or Prince had i^enetrated 
so far.” — Kiu-ud-dm Barm, in Elliot, iii. 
150. 

c. 1328. “ In this Greater India are 

1 twelve idolatrous Kings, and more. . . . 

1 There is also the Kingdom of Maratha 
which is very great .” — Friar Jordanns, 
41. 

1673. “ They tell then* tale in Moratty ; 

by Profession they are Gentues.” — Fryer, 
174. 

c- 1760. . those dangerous and 

powerful neighbors the Morattoes j who 
being now masters of the contiguous island 
of Salsette. . . — Gj'osc, i. 44. 

,, *‘The name of Morattoes, or 
Marattas, is, I have reason to think, a 
derivation in their country-language, or by 
corruption, from Mar-Iinjahl' — Ibid. 75. 

1765. “ These united princes and x>eox>le 

are those which are knomi bv the general 
name of Maharattors ; a word compounded 
of Battor and Mnaliah : the first being the 
name of a particular Baazpoot (or Bojpoot) 
tribe ; and the latter, signifying great or 
mighty (as explained by Mr. Fraser). . . 

I — HoheelK Hist. E rents, &c., i. 105. 
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c. 1769. Under a mezzotint x^ortrait : 

“ The Bight Sonhle George Lord Pigot, 
Baron Pigot of Patshnl in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, President and Governor of and fcrr 
all the Affairs of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, on the Coast of Clioromandel, and 
Orixa, and of the Chingee and Moratta 
Countries, &c., &c., &c.” 
c. 1842. 

“ . ... Ah, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, whei’e my 
life began to beat ; 

Where in wild Mahratta battle fell my 
father evil starr’d.’’ 

Tennyson, Lochsley Hall. 

Maliratta Ditch., n.j). An excava- 
tion made in 1742, as described in the 
extract from Orme, on the landward 
sides of Calcutta, to protect the settle- 
ment fi’omthe Mahi'atta bands. Hence 
the teim, or for shortness ‘ The Ditch ’ 
simply, as a disparaging name for Cal- 
cutta. See Ditcher. The line of the 
Ditch nearly corresponded with the 
outside of the existing Circular Eoad, 
except at the S.E. and S., where the 
work was never executed. 

1742. “In the year 1742 the Indian 
inhabitants of the Colony recjuested and 
obtained x^ermission to dig a ditch at their 
own exiiense, round the Company’s bounds, 
from the northern parts of Sootanatty to 
the southern part of Govindpore, In six 
months three miles were finished : when 

the inhabitants discontinued the 

work, which from the occasion was called 
the Morattoe Ditch.” — Orme, ii. 45, ed. 
1803. 

1872. “The Calcutta cockney, who 
glories in the Mahratta Ditch. . . — 

Govinda hiamanta, i. 25. 

Mabseer, Maseer. H. Mahasaxda, 
Masai, &c. s. , The name is applied 
Xierhaxis to more than one of the larger 
species of Darbus (N. O. Gyprinidae), 
but esx)ecially to B, Mosul of Buchanan, 
B. Tor, Day, B. megalepis, McLelland, 
foimd in the larger Himalayan rivers, 
and also in the greater perennial rivers 
of Madras and Bombay, It grows at 
its largest, to about the size of the 
biggest salmon, and more. It a:ffords 
also the highest sport to Indian anglers ; 
and from these circumstances has some- 
times been called, misleadingly, the 
‘ Indian salmon.’ The origin of the 
name and its xproper sx>elling, 

are very doubtful. It 7nay be Skt. 
mahii-h'ras, ‘big-head,’ or onaJid-salka 
‘ large-scaled.’ The latter is most pro- 
bable, for the scales are so large 
that Buchanan mentions that play- 


ing cards were made from them at 
Dacca.* 

c. 1809. “ The Masai of the Eo&i is a 

very large fish, which many people think 
still better than the Rohu, and compare it 
to the salmon.” — Eastern India, iii. 194. 

1822. “ Mahasaula and Tora, variously 

altered and corrux^ted, and with various 
additions may be considered as genuine 
appellations, among the natives for these 
fishes, all of which frequent large rivers.” — 

P. {Buchanan) Hamilton, Fishes of th. 
Gaiiges, 304. 

1873. “ In my own opinion and that of 

others whom I have met, the Mahseer shows 
more sport for its size than a salmon,” — 
H. S. Thomas, The Bod in India, p. 9. 

Maistry, Mistry, sometimes even 
Mystery s. Hind. mistrJ. This word, 
a con*upuon of the Portuguese mestre, 
has spread into the vernaculars all over 
India, and is in constant Anglo-Indian 
use. 

Properly ‘ a foreman,’ ‘ a master- 
workman ; ’ but used also, at least in 
Upper India, for any artizan, as r5j- 
onistri (properly rdz, Pers.), ‘ a mason 
or bricklayer,’ loJidr-mistrJ, ‘a black- 
smith,’ etc. 

The proper use of the word, as noted 
above, corresponds precisely to the 
definition of the Portuguese word, as 
applied to artisans in Bluteau : “ Ar- 
tifice que sahe bem o seu officio. Perihts 
artifex. . , . Opi/ex, alienorumoperum 
inspector 

In W. and S. India maistry, as 
used in the household, genei'ally means 
the cook, or the tailor (see Caleefa). 

1554. “ To the mestre of the smith’s shop 
{fem'aria) 30,000 reis of salary and 600 reis 
for maintenance” (see batta). — S, Botelho, 
Tombo, 65, 

1800. “. . . . I have not yet been able 

to remedy the mischief done in my absence, 
as we have the advantage here of the assist- 
ance of some Madras dubashes and 
maistries ” (ironical). — Wellington, i. 67. 

1883. “. . . . My mind goes back to my 

ancient Goanese cook. He was only a 
maistry, or more vulgarly a bobherjee (v. 
Bobachee), yet his sonorous name recalled 
the conquest of Mexico, or the doubling of 
the Cape.” — Tribes on My Frontier, 35. 

Mainato, s. Tamil, a washer- 
man or dhoby (q.v.). 

1516. ‘ ‘ There is another sect of Gentiles 

which they call Mainatos, whose business 
it is to wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bramins, and ISTaires; and by this they 
get their living ; and neither they nor their 

' Mr. H. S. Thomas suggc'^ts iiniha-tucfi, “ great 
iiumth.” 
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.sous can take up any other business.*’ — 
Barbosa^ Lisbon ed. 334. 

c. 1542. “In this inclosure do likewise 
remain all the Landresses, by them called 
Maynates, which wash the linnen of the 
City (Pequin), who, as we were told, are 
abi^ve an hundre«l thousand,” — Pinto (in 
Cosjan), p. 133. The original (cap. cv.) has 
ioilmi ofi mainatos, whose sex Cogan has 
changed. 

1554. “And the farm {renda) of mainatos, 
which farm prohibits any one from W'ashing 
clothes, which is the work of a mainato, 
except by arrangement with the farmer 
(Kendeko). . . — Tonibo, &c., 53. 

1(544. (Expenses of Daman) “For two 
maynatos, three water hoi/a {hois de ctgoa\ 
one somhreiiro hoy, and 4 torch bearers for 
the said Captain, at 1 xerafim each a month, 
comes in the year to 36,000 res or x“®. 
00120.0.00.” — Bocarro, MB. f. 191. 

Majoon, s. Hind, from the Arab. 
ma^Jiin, lit. ‘kneaded,’ and thence 
xvhat old medical books call ‘ an elec- 
tuary ’ (t. p. a compound of medicines 
kneaded mth syrup into a soft mass), 
but specially applied to an intoxicating 
confection of hemp leaves, &c., sold in 
the bazar. In the Deccan the form is 
ma^jum. Moodeen SheriJK, in his Su]5pt. 
to the Pharmac. of India -writes 
niaghjrm. 

“ The chief ingredients in making it are 
(tanja (or hemp) leaves, milk, ghee, poppy- 
seeds, flowers of the thorn-apple (datura), 
the powder of nux vomica, and sugar.” — 
Qanoon-e-Isktm, Glos. Ixxxiii. 

1519. “ Next morning I halted . . . and 
indulging myself wuth a maajdn, made them 
throw into the water the liquor used for 
intoxicating fishes, and caught a few fish.” 
— Baber, 272, 

1563. “And this they make up into an 
electuary, with sugar, and with the things 
iibove-ineiitioned, and this they call maju.” 
— (rarcut, f. 27r. 

1781. “ Our ill-favoured guard brought 

in a dose of majum each, and obliged us to 
eat it ... a little after sunset the surgeon 
came, and with him 30 or 40 Oaffres, \vho 
seized us, and held us fast till the operation 
{circiuncision)^ \vas i^erformed.” — Soldier'^s 
letter quoted in Hon. John Lindsay^s Jour- 
nal ofCaptieity in Mysore, Lives of Lindsays, 
iii. 293. 

1874. , it (Bhang) is made up with 

fit mr and various additions into a sweetmeat 
tn‘ majum of a green colour,” — Hanbary anei 
PUicknjer, 493. 

Malabar, u.p. a. This name of 
the sea-board country which the Arabs 
called the ‘ Pepper-Coast,’ the ancient 
Kerala of the Hindus, the \tfivpiia], 
or rather AipvpLKrj, of the Greeks (see 
under Tamil), is not in form in- 


^genous, but was a 2 >plied, a 2 -)i)arently, 
first by the Arab or Arabo-Persian 
mariners of the Gulf. The substan- 
tive part of the name, Medal, or the 
like, is doubtless indigenous ; it is the 
Dra^ddian term for ' mountain ’ in the 
Sanski-itized form Malaya, which is 
aj>plied specifically to the southern 
portion of the Western Ghauts, and 
from which is taken the indigenous 
term Malayalam, distinguishing that 
branch of Dravidian language which 
is spoken in the tract which we call 
Malahar. 

This name — Male or Malai, Maliali, 
&c ., — ^we find in the earherjjost-classic 
notices of India : whilst in the great 
Temple-Inscrijition of Tan j ore (11th 
century) we find the region in question 
called Malat-nddu {nddit=^ ‘country’). 
The affix hdi' apjpears attached to it 
first (so far as we are aware) in the 
Geography of Ediisi (c. 1150). This 
(Persian ?’) termination, bar, whatever 
be its origin, and whether or no it be 
connected either with the Arab, harr, 
‘a continent,’ on one hand, or with 
the Skt. vara, ‘ a region,’ on the other, 
was^ most assuredly applied by the 
navigators of the Gulf to other regions 
which they visited besides Western 
India. Thus we have Zangl-hCir (mod. 
Zanzibar), ‘ the coimtry of the 
Blacks;’ Kalah-hdr, denoting appa- 
rently the coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula ; and even, according to" the dic- 
tionaries, Hindft-bdr for India. 

In the Arabic work which affords the 
second of these examples {Relation, 
&c., tr. Reinaud, i. 17) it is expressly 
explained: “The word bar serves to 
indicate that which is both a coast and 
a kingdom.” 

It will he seen from the quotations 
below that in the ]Middle Ages, even 
after the establishment of the use of 
j this tennination, the exact form of the 
name as given by foreign travellers 
and writers, vaiies considerably. But, 
from the time of the Portuguese dis- 
covery of the Cape route, Medarar, or 
Malahar, as we have it now, is the per- 
sistent form. 

c. 545. * The importti to Taprobaiie are 

silk, aloeswood, cloves, riaiiclalwood. • • / * 
These again are joassed on from Sielediba 
to the marts on this side, such as 

where the pepi>er is grown And the 

most notable places of trade are these, 
Sindu .... and then the five marts of 
MaAc, from which the pepper is exijorted, 
viz., Parti, Maniictrnth, BalopaUfua, Kalo- 
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pata 7 ia, and Pudopatana,''\ — Cosmas^ Bk. xi. 
In Cathay^ tCr , p. clxxviii. 

c. 645. “To the south this kingdom is 
near the sea. There rise the mountains 
called Mo-la-ye {Malaya), with their iDreci- 
itous sides, and their lofty summits, their 
ark valleys and their deep ravines. On 
these mountains grows the white sandal- 
wood.” — Hiuen Usa^iff in JiiUen, iii. 122. 

851. “Prom this i^lace (Maskat) ships 
sail for India, and run for Kaulam- 
Malai; the distance from Maskat to Kau- 
lam-Malai is a month’s sail with a moderate 
wind.” — Relation, &c., tr, by Reinaud, i. 15, 
The same work at p. 15 uses the expres- 
sion “ Country of PeiDper ” (Balad-ul-falfal). 

890. “ Prom Sindan to Mali is five days’ 

journey ; in the latter pepper is to be found, 
also the bamboo.” — Ib7i Khurdddhct in 
Mliot, i. 15. 

c. 1030. “You enter then on the country 
of Li(r^n, in which is Jaimiir (see under 
Choul), then Maliah,^ then K^inchl, then 
Bravira (see Dravidian). — Al-Birlini^ in 
Reinaud, Fragmens, 121. 

c. 1150. “Pandarina (see Fandarani) is 
a town built at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Manfbar, where vessels from 
India and Sind cast anchor.” — IdrUi in 
MlioU i. 90. 

c. 1200. ‘ ‘Hari sports here in the delightful 
siDring . . . when the breeze from Malaya 
is fragrant from passing over the charming 
lavanga'^ (cloves). — Gita Govinda. 

1270. “Malibar is a large country of 
India, with many cities, in which pepper 
is x>roduced.” — KazKinl in Gildemeisters 214. 

4293. “You can sail (upon that sea) 
between these islands and Ormes, and 
(from Ormes) to those parts which are 
called (Minibar), is a distance of 2,000 
miles, in a direction between south and 
south-east; then 300 miles between east 
and south-east from Minibar to Maabar” 
(see Mabar). — Letter of Pr. John of Monte- 
corvino, in Cathay, i. 215. 

1298. “ Melibar is a great kingdom 

lying towards the west. . . . There is in 
this kingdom a great quantity of pepper.” 
— Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 25. 

c. 1300. “Beyond Guzerat are Kankan 
(see Concan) and Tiina; beyond them the 
country of Malibar, which from the boun- 
dary of Karoha to Kfilam * is 300 parasangs 
in length.” — Rashiduddin, in Mliot, i. 68. 

c.^ 1320. ^ “A certain traveller states that 
India is divided into three parts, of which 
the first, which is also the most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and S'ind, 
and is called Guzerat ; the second, Mani- 
b^, or the Land of Pepper, east of 
Guzev^tP— Ahulfeda, in Gildemeistcr, 184. 

c. 1322, “And now that ye may know 
how pei>per is got, let me tell you that it 
groweth in a certain emi^ire, wliereunto I 
came to land, the name whereof is Milli- 
bar.’* — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &c. 74. 


Proltably frcuii Cfhrr'rt^t to Q,uilon. 


c. 1343. “ After 3 days we arrived in the 

country of the Mulaibar, which it, the 
country of Pepper. It stretches in length a 
distance of two months’ march along the 
sea-shore.” — Ihn Batata, iv. 71. 

c. 1348-49. “We embarked on boaid 
certain junks from Lower India, which is 
called Mimibar.”— de’ Marimwlli^ in 
Cathay, 356. 

c, 1420-30. “ , . . Departing thence he 

. , . arrived at a noble city called Cok»en. 

. . . This province is called Meliharia, 
and they collect in it the ginger called hy 
the natives colombi, pepper, brazil-wood', 
and the cinnamon, called caiiella grosmJ— 
Conti, corrected from Jones’s transl, in 
India in XV. Ce7it. 17-18. 

c. 1442. “The coast which includes 
Calicut with some neighbouring ports, and 
which extends as far as (Kael), a place 
situated opposite to the Island of Serendib 
. . . bears the general name of Melibar.”' 
— Abdu7'7'azzdk, in do. 19. 

1459. Pra Mauro’s great Map has Mili- 
bar. 

1514. “ In the region of India called 

Melibar, which province begins at Goa, and 
extends to Cape Comedis (Comorin). . . 

— Letter of Gtov. da FrnpoU, 79. It is re- 
markable to find this Plorentine using this 
old form in 1514. 

1516. “And after that the Moors of 
Meca discovered India, and began ti» 
navigate near it, which was 610 years ago, 
they used to touch at this country of Mala- 
bar on account of the pepper which is found 
there.” — Bai'hosa, 102. 

1553. “We shall hereafter describe 
particularly the position of this city 
of Calecut, and of the country of Malauar 
in which it stands.” — BaiTos, Dec. I., i\. 
c. 6. 

In the following chapter he WTutes Mala- 
bar. 

1554, “ F7'07n Diu to the Islands of Bih. 
Steer first S.S.E,, the pole being made hy 
five inches, side towards the land in the 
direction of E.S.E. and S.E. by E. till you 
see the mountains of Monrbar .*’ — The 
Mohit, in J. As, Soc. Ben. v. 461. 

1572. 

“ Esta provincia enja porto agora 

Tornado tendes, jnalabar se chama : 

Do culto antiguo os idolos adora, 

Que ck por estas partes se derrama,” 

CaniOes, vii. 32. 

By Biirton : 

“This province, in wdiose Ports your ships 
have tane 

refuge, the Malabar by name is known : 
its dntiqne rite adoreth. idols vain,^^ 
Idol-religion being broadest sown.” 
Since De Barros Malabar occurs almo>t 
universally. 

1877. The form Malibar is used in a 
letter from Athanasius Peter III*»,,“ Patri- 
arch of the Syrians of Antioch" to the 
Marquis of Sahsbury, dated Cairo, July 
18th, 1877. 
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Malabar, n.p. b. This word, 
tlirougb circmiidtanoes wbicb have 
been fully elucidated by Bisbop Cald- 
well in bis Comparative Grammar 
{2nd ed., 10-12), fi'om wbicb we give 
an extract below,* was applied by tbe 
Portuguese not only to the language 
and people of tbe country thus called, 
but also to tbe language and tbe 

]ieople speaking Tamil. In tbe quota- 
tions following, those under A. apply, 
or may apply, to tbe proper people or 
language of Malabar (see Maldiyd-lam) ; 
those imder B. are instances of the 
misappbcation to Tamil, a misapplica- 
tion wbicb was general (see e,g. _ in 
Onni\ 2 )a$shn) down to tbe beginning 
of tins centui*y, and wbicb still bolds 
among tbe more ignorant Europeans 
and Eurasians in S. India and Ceylon. 


“ Two distinct languages are necessarily 
required ; one is tbe Barnid ian-, commonly 
called Malabarick.” — PjicL, Part III. 33, 
1734. “Magnopere conimendantes ze- 
lum, ac studium Missi<^narioruni, qui libros 
sacram Ecclesiae Catbobcae doctririani, 
rerumque sacrarum monumenta conti- 
iientes, pro Tndoriim Christi fideliuni erudi- 
tione in linguam Malabaricam &eu Tanmli- 
cam transtulere .” — Brief of Pope ClauDit 
XII,, in Norhert, ii. 432-3. 

These words are adoi)ted from Card, 
Tollmen’s decree of 1704 (see id. i. 173). 

c. 1760. “Such was the ardent zeal of 
M. Ziegenbalg that in less than a year be 
attained a perfect knowledge of the Mala- 
barian tongue. . . . He composed also a 
Malabarian dictionaiy of 20,000 words.’* — 
G-rose, i. 261. 

1782. ‘‘Les hahitans de la cote de 
Coromandel soiit appelles Tainoah ; les 
Europeens les nomment improprement 
Malabars.” — Soimcmt, i. 47. 


(A.)- 

1552. “A lingua dos Gentios de Cauara 
e Malabar.’’ — Castanheda, ii. 78. 


1572. 

Leva alguns Malabares, que tomou 
Por for 9 a, dos que o Samorim mandara.” 

Camdes, ix. 14. 
1582. **They asked of tbe Malabars 
which went with him what he was?” — 
CusiaFieda (tr. by N. L.) f. 37 v, 

1602. We came to anchor in the Eoade 
of Achen . . , where we found sixteene 
or eighteene saile of shippes of diners 
Nations, some Gosevats, some of Bengcda, 
some of Caleeiit, called MCalabares, some 
PfXfues, and some FatanyesP — Sir J, Lan- 
enttter, in Fuirhas, i. 153. 

1600. In (roiivea {Synodo, ff. 2r., 3, &c.) 
Malavar means the Malaydlam language. 


(B.)- 

1549. “Enrico Enriquez, a Portuguese 
priest of our Society, a man of excellent 
virtue and j^ood example, who is now in the 
Promontory of Comorin, writes and speaks 
the Malabar tongue very well indeed.” — 
Letter of Xavier, in Coleridge’s life, ii. 73. 


1718. “This place (Tran^uebar) is alto- 
gether inhabited by Malabarian Heathens.” 
— Propn, of the Gospel in the East, Pt. I. 
{3d ed.) 13. 18. 


“ The Portuguese .... sailing from Malabar 
<ui voyages of exploration .... made tlieir ac- 
unaintiitice with various places on tlie eastern or 
Coromandel C'oas-t .... and hiiding the language 
spoken by the fishing and sea-faring classes on 
the eastern coast similar to that spoken on the 
western, they came to the conclusion that it was 
iflentical with it, and called it in consequence by 

tile same name— viz., Malabar A circmn- 

sUnee which naturally confirmed the Portuguese 
in their notion of the identity of the people and 
l.uiguage of tiie Coromandel Coast with those of 
M.dabar was tliat when they arrived at Gael, in 
Tiuuevelly, on the Coromandel Coast .... they 
iouud the King of Quilou (one of the most im- 
poitaut idaces on tlie Malabar Coast) residing 
there,"— iJp. OKhlv'dl, u. s. 


1801. “ From Xiliseram to the Chander- 

gerry River no language is understood but 
the Malabars of the Coast .” — Sir T. Munro 
in Life, i. 322. 

In the following passage the word 
Malabars is misapplied still further, 
though by a writer usually most accu- 
rate and intelligent : 

1810. “ The language spoken at Madras 
is the Talinga, here called Malabars,” — 
Maria Graham, 128, 

1860. “The term ‘Malabar’ is used 
throughout the followinj^ pages in the 
comprehensive sense in which it is applied 
in the Singhalese Chronicles to the contin- 
ental invaders of Ceylon ; but it must be 
observed that the adventurers in these 
expeditions, who are styled in the Maha- 
toanso ‘ damilosf or Tamils, came not only 
from . . . ‘Malabar,’ but also from au 
parts of the peninsula, as far north as 
Cuttack and Orissa .” — TennenVs Ceylon, 
L 353. 

Malabar-Creeper, s. Argyrem 
malaharica, Choisy. 

Malabar Rites. This was a name 
given to certain heathen and super- 
stitious practices which the Jesuits of 
the Madura, Carnatic, and Mysore 
Missions permitted to their converts, 
in spite of repeated prohibitions by the 
Popes. And though these practices 
were finally condemned by the Legate 
Cardinal de Touimoii in 1704, they 
still subsist, more or less, among native 
Catholic Chi-istians, ^ and especially 
among those belonging to the (so- 
called) Goa Churches. 

These practices are generally alleged 
to have arisen under Father dV Nobili 
(“Robertus de Nobilibus'’) who came 
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to Madura about 1606. There can be 
no doubt that the aim of this famous 
Jesuit -was to present Christianity to 
the people under the form, as it were, 
of a Hindu translation ! 

The nature of the practices of which 
we speak may be gathered from the 
following particulars of their prohibi- 
tion. In 1623 Pope Grregory XY., by 
a constitution dated 31st January, 
condemned the following : — 

1. The investiture of Brahmans and 
certain other castes with the sacred 
thread, through the agency of Hin du 
priests, and with Hindu ceremonies. 
Por these Christian ceremonies were to 
be substituted ; and the thread was to 
be regarded as only a civil badge. 

2. The ornamental use of sandal- 
wood paste w^as permitted, but not its 
superstitious use, e.g., in mixture 
with cow’dung-ashes, &c., for ceremo- 
nial purification. 

3. Bathing as a ceremonial purifica- 
tion. 

4. The observance of caste, and the 
refusal of high-caste Christians to mix 
with low- caste Chiistians in the 
Churches, was disapproved. 

The quarrels between Capuchins 
and Jesuits later in the 17th centuiy 
again brought the Malabar Hites into 
notice, and Cardinal de Tournon was 
sent on his unlucky mission to deter- 
mine these matters finally. His decree 
(23rd June, 1704) prohibited : — 

1. A mutilated form of baxitism, in 
which were omitted certain ceremonies 
o:ffensive to Hindus, specifically the 
use of ‘ saliva, sal, et insufflation* 2, 
The use of Pagan names. 3. The 
Hinduizing of Christian terms by 
translation. 4. Deferring the baptism 
of children. 5. Infant marriages. 
6. The use of the Hindu tali (see 
talee). 7. Hindu usages at mar- 
riages. 8. Augury at marriages, by 
means of a coco-nut. 9. The exclusion 
of wumen from churches during cer- 
tain periods. 10. Ceremonies on a 
girPs attainment of jiuberty. 11. The 
making distinction between Pariahs 
and others. 12. The assistance of 
Christian musicians at heathen cere- 
monies. 13. The use of ceremonial 
washings and bathings. 14. The use 
of cow^dung-ashes. 15. The reading 
and use of Hindu books. 

With regard to No. 11 it may be 
observed that in South India the dis- 
tinction of castes still subsists, and the 


only Christian Mission in that cpiartca* 
which has really succeeded in abolish- 
ing caste is that of the Basel Society. 

^ Malabathrum, s. There can bo 
little doubt that this classical export 
from India ^ was the dried leaf or 
various species of Cinnamominn, which 
leaf was knowm in Sanskrit as tamala- 
pattra. Some who wrote soon after 
the Portuguese discoveries took, per- 
haps not unnaturally, the ;pdn or betel- 
leaf for the maJabathrum of the 
ancients ; and this was maintained bv 
Dean Yincent in his well-known work 
on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients, justifying this in part by 
the^ Arab, name of“ the betel, tamhfil, 
which is taken from Skt. tiimhiLlu, 
betel ; tdmbula-jjattra, betel-leaf. The 
tamdla^pattra, however, the inoduco 
of certain wild spp. of Cinnamomum, 
obtained both in the hills of Eastern 
Bengal and in the forests of Southern 
India, ^ is still valued in India a.s 
a medicine and aromatic, though in 
no such degree as in ancient times, 
and it is usually’' known in domes- 
tic economy as tej'pdt, or corruptly 
tez-‘pUt, f.e. ‘ pungent leaf.’ Tlio 
leaf was in the Arabic Materia Medica 
under the name of sadhoj or sadhujl 
Hindi, and was till recently in the 
English Pharmacopoeia as Follmn in^ 
dicum, which will still be found in 
Italian drug-shops. The matter is 
treated, with his usual lucidity and 
abundance of local knowledge, in the 
Colloquios of Grarcia de Orta, of which 
we give a short extract. This was 
evidently unknown to Dean Yincent, 
as he repeats the very errors wMch 
Grarcia dissipates. Grarcia also notes 
that confusion of Malahathrum and 
Folium indicum with spikenard, which 
is traceable in Pliny as^ well as among 
the Arab pharmacologists. The an- 
cients did no doubt apply the name 
mala hathrum to some other substance, 
an unguent or solid extract. Bheede, 
we may notice, mentions that in his 
time in Malabar, oils in high medical 
estimation were made from both leaves 
and root of the “ wdld cinnamon of 
that coast, and that from the root of 
the same tree a ca^nphor was extracted, 
having several of the properties of real 
camjphor and more fragrance. (See a 
note by one of the present writers in 
Cathay, &c., pp. cxlv.-xlvi.}. 
iq.B. — The name Cinnamon is pro- 
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perly confined to tlie tree of Ceylon (C. 
Zeylanicuia), Tlio otlier Cinumaoma 
are proi)erly Cassia harhs, 

C. A.D. 60. “ MaA.a^a0poz/ ti'tot urro\aju.^a- 

vovcnv ell/at. rijs 'IvStteijs vdpSov (pvWov, irKavuip.evoL 
virh TTJ5 Kara t?jv ha-p^v, €p,</>epetas', . . . ISlov yap 
ttTTc yevo's’4>v6p^vov iv rots IvSt/cot? TeAjaacrt,^vAAov 

ov v5aTt.” — Diobcorides, 3Iat. 

Jled. i. 11. 

c. A.D. 70. are beholden to Syria 

for Malabathrum. This is a tree that 
beareth leaves rolled nij round together, 
and seeiaing to the eie withered. Out of 
which there is drawn and iiressed an Oile 

for perfumers to use And yet there 

commeth a better kind thereof from India. 
.... The rellish thereof ought to resemble 
Kardus at the tongue end. The perfume or 
smell that . . . the leafe yeeldeth when it 
is boiled in wine, passeth all others. It is 
straunge and monstrous which is observed in 
the price ; for it hath risen from one denier 
to three hundred a i)ound.'’ — El ini/, xii. 26, 
in Eh, Holland. 

c. A.D. 90 , Getting rid of the 

fibrous parts, they take the leaves and 
double them up into little balls, which they 
stitch through with the fibres of the withes. 
And these they divide into three classes. 

. . - And thus originate the three qualities 
of MalabathrunijWhichthe people who have 
prepared them carry to India for sale.” — 
near the end. 

1563. “ i2. I remember well that in 
speaking of betel you told me that it was 
not foli uni indu, a inece of information 
of great value to me ; for the physicians 
who put themselves forward as having 
learned much from these parts, assex-t that 
they are the same ; and wmat is more, the 
modern writers . . . call betel in their 
works temhul, and say that the lVIooi*s give 
it this name. . . . 

“ O. That the two things are different as 
I told you is clear, for Avicena treats them 
in two different chapters, viz. , in 259, wrhich 
treats of folium indu, and in 707, ■which 
treats of tambul . . . and the folium indii is 
called by the Indians Tamalapatra, -which 
the Greeks and Latins corrupted into 
malahathrum,” etc. — Garcia, ff. 95r, 96. 

c. 1690. “Hoc Tembul seu Sirium, licet 
vulgatissimum in India sit folium, distin- 
guendiun est a Folio Indo seu Halabathro, 
Arabibus Gadet/i Hindi, in Pharmacopoeis, 
et Indis, Tamala-pati'a et folio Indo dicto. 
.... A nostra autem natione intellexi 
Kalabathrum nihil aliud esse quam folium 
canellae, seu ciimamomi sylvestris.” — Eiim- 
phiua, V. 337. 

c._17<50. “ . . . quand Fon considere que les 
Indiens appellent notre feuille Indienne 
tamalapatra on croit d’apercevoir que le 
mot Grec paka^arpov en a ete ancieimement 
derive.” — {Diderot) Encyclopedic, xx. 846. 

1837. (Halatroon is given in Arabic 
■works of Materia Medica as the Greek of 
SddhaJ, and tuj and tej-pat as the Hindi 
synonymes.) “By the latter names may 


be obtained everywhere in the bazar.', of 
India, the leaves of Ciun. Tutttala and of 
Ginn, albiJioruiaE — Route, Ei>,suy nu Antiq. 
of Hindoo Medicine, 85. 

Malacca, n.p. The city which gives 
its name to the Peiiiii>iila and the 
Straits of Malacca, and which was the 
seat of a considerable Malay monarchy 
till its eaptiu'e by the V( )rtiig’uese under 
D’ Alboquerqne in 1 5 1 1 . One naturally 
supposes some otjnnological comioxion 
between Malay and JIahacu. And 
such a connexion is put for-^'urd by 
He Barros and D’Alboquorqiie (see 
quotations below, and also under 
Malay). The latter also mentions an. 
alternative suggestion for the origin of 
the name of the city, which evidently 
refers to the Arab, mulakut, ‘a meet- 
ing.’ This last, though it ai^pears also 
in the Sijara Malaya, may be totally* 
rejected. Crawfurd is positive that 
the x)iace was called from the word 
malaka, the Malay name of the 
PliylJanfhus einl)lka{ov emblicmyroba- 
lan, q.v.), “a tree said to be abundant 
in that locality ; ’’ and this, it will be 
seen below, is given by Goclinlio de 
Eredia as the etymology. Malalca again 
seems to be a coiTuption of the Bkt. 
uwlaJca, ivom a/nia, ‘acid.’ 

1416. “There was no King but only a 
chief, the country belonging to Siam . . . 
In the year 1400, the imperial envoy Cheng 
Ho brought an order from the emperor and 
gave to the chief two silver seals, ... he 
erected a stone and raised the place to a 
city, after -which the land was called the 
Kingdom of Malacca {3Ion-habr) . . . Tin 
Is found in the mountains .... it is cast 
into .small blocks weighing 1 catti S taels 
.... ten pieces are bound together with 
rattan and foi'in a small lumdle, whilst 40 
ixiece's make a large bundle. In ah their 
trading .... they use these pieces of tin 
instead of money .” — Chinese Annals, in 
Groenerddt, p. 123. 

1498. “Melequa ... is 40 daj’s from 
Qualecut with a fair wind . . . hence pro- 
ceeds all the ck^ve, and it is worth there 9 
crusados for a bahar (q.v.), and likewise 
nutmeg other 9 cru.sados the bahar; and 
thei'e is much 2 >orcelain and much silk, and 
much tin, of which they make money, 
but the money is of large size aii<l little 
value, so that it takes 3 larazalas of it to 
make a crusado. Here too are many large 
ixarrots all red like fire ,” — Roteiro de V. da 
Gama, 110-111. 

1510. “ When we had arrived at the city 

of Melacha, we wei-e immediately presented 
to the Sultan, who is a Moor. . . . I believe 
that ixiore shijis arrive here than in any 
other place in the world . . — Varthema, 

224, 
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1511. “ This Paremiqnra gave the name 

of Malaca to the new colony, because in the 
language of Java, when a man of Palimbao 
flees away they call him Malayo .... 
Others say that it was called Malaca be- 
cause of the number of peoiDle who came 
there from one part and the other in so 
short a space of time, for the word Malaca 
also signifies to meet ... Of these two 
'Opinions let each one accei^t that which he 
•thinks to be the best, for this is the truth 
of the matter.” — Commentaries of Alho^ 
^querque, E. T. by Birch, iii- 76-77- 

1516. “The said Kingdom of Ansyane 
♦(Siam) throws out a great point of land 
.into the sea, which makes there a cape, 
where the sea returns again towards China 
to the north ; in this promontory is a small 
'kingdom in which there is a large city 
^called Malaca.” — Barbosa, 191. 

1.553. “A son of Paramisora called Xa- 
'quem Darxa, (i.e. Sikandar Shah) ... to 
form the town of Malaca, to which he gave 
that name in memory of the banishment of 
his father, because in his vernacular tongue 
(Javanese) this was as much as to say ‘ ban- 
ished,’ and hence the people are called 
Malaios.” — De Barros, II. vi. 1. 

„ “That which he (Alboquerque) 
regretted most of aU that was lost on that 
vessel, was two lions cast in iron, a first-rate 
•work,’ and most natural, which the King of 
China had sent to the King of Malaca, and 
whichKingMahamedhadkei^t, as anhonour- 
able possession, at the gate of his Palace, 
whence Affonso Alboquerque carried them 
off, as the principal item of his triumph on 
the capture of the city.” — Id, II., vii. 1. 
1572. 

“ Nem tu menos fugir podertls deste 
Postoque rica, e ]Dostoque assentada 
La no gremio da Aurora, onde nasceste, 
Opulenta Malaca nomeada ! 

Assettas venenosas, que fizeste, 

Os crises, com que te vejo armada, 
Malaios namorados, Jaos valentes, 

Todos fariis ao Luso obedientes.” 

Ch^noe.vx. 44- 

By B-urton : 

** Xor shalt thou ’scaiDe the fate to fall his 
prize, 

albeit so wealthy, and so strong thy site 

there on Aurora’s bosom, whence thy 
rise, 

thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight ! 

The poysoned arrows which thine art 
supplies, 

the Krises thirsting, as I see, for fight, 
th’ enamoured Malay-men, the Javan 
bx-aves, 

all of the Lusian shall become the slaves.” 
1G12. “The Arabs called it Malakat, 
from collecting all merchants.” — Sijara 
Malaini, in J, Ind. Arch, v. 322. 

1613, “ Malaca significa Mlraholanos, 

fructa de hua arvore, plantada ao longo de 
hum ribeiro chamado Aerlele.” — Godinho 
de Bred to, f. 4. 

Malay, n.p. This is in the Malay 


language an adjective, Malay u ; this 
orany Malay u, ‘ a Alalay ; ’ tCam 
Malay u, ‘the Malay country; ’ bahasa 
MalCiyu, ‘ the Malay language.’ 

In Javanese the word inaldyu signi- 
fies ‘ to run away,’ and the proper 
name has traditionally been derived 
from this, in reference to the alleged 
foundation of Malacca by Javanese 
fugitives (see Malacca) ; but we can 
hardly attach importance to this. It 
may he -worthy at least of considera- 
tion whether the name was not of 
foreign, i,e, of South Indian origin, 
and connected with the Malaya of the 
Peninsula (see under Malabar). 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
which has been noted by Grawfurd, 
that a name which appears on Pto- 
lemy’s tables as on the coast of the 
Golden Chersonese, and which must 
be located somewhere about Mauhnain, 
is MaXeov KS)\ov, words which in 
Javanese {Malay ii-Kulon) would signify 
“Malays of the West.” After this, 
the next '(possible^ occurrence of the 
name in literature is in the Geography 
of Ediisi, who describes Malai as "a 
great island in the eastern seas, or 
rather as occup^ring the position of the 
Zemuria of kii. Sclater, for (in partial 
accommodation to the Ptolemaic theorj* 
of the Indian Sea) it stretched east- 
ward nearly from the coast of Zinj, 
i,€, of Eastern Africa, to the \icinity of 
China. Thus it must he uncertain 
without fxu’ther accounts whether it is 
an adumbration of the great Malay 
islands (as is on the whole probable), 
or of the Island of the Malagashes 
(Madagascar), if it is either. 

We then come to Marco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no men- 
tion of the Malay name till the Portu- 
guese entered the seas of the Archipe- 
lago. 

c. 1150. “ The Isle of Malai is very 
great . . . The people devote themselves to 
very profitable trade ; and there are fouiul 
here elephants, rhinoceroses, and varioul^ 
aromatics and spices, such as clove, cinna- 
mon, nard . . . , • and nutmeg. In the 
mountains ai'e mines of gold, of excellent 
quality . . . the people also hjxve wind- 
mills.’’ — Edrisi, by Jauhert, i. 945. 

c. 1273. A Chinese notice records under 
this year that tribute was sent from Siam 
to the Emperor. “ The Siamese had^ long 
been at war with the Maliyi, or Maliurn, 
but both nations laid aside their feud ami 
submitted to China.” — Notice by Sir T. 
Wade in Bowriwfs Siam, i. 72. 

c. 1292. “ You come to an Island which 
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formsj a kingdom, and is called Italaiur. 
The ijeoxile nave a kinf? of their own, and 
a peculiar langaiage. The city is a fine and 
noble one, and there is a great trade carried 
on there. All kinds of spicery ^are to be 
found there.” — Marco lolo, Bk. iii., ch. 8. 

c. 1539. “ as soon as he had deli- 

vered to him the letter, it was translated 
into the Portugal out of tne Malayan 
tongue wherein it was %vritten .” — Pintos 
E. T. 35. 

1548. “ . . . having made a breach in 

the wall twelve fathom wude, he assaulted 
it with 10,000 strangers. Tallies, Abtfssins^ 
MoorSf Malauares^ Acheuis^ Jaos, and 
Malayos.” — Pinto, jS. T. p, 279. 

1553. ‘‘And so these Gentiles like the 
Moors who inhabit the sea-coasts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their peculiar language, almost all can 
speak the Malay of Malacca as being the 
most general language of those parts.” — 
Bai'i'os, III. V. 1. 

„ “ Everything with them is to be a 

gentleman ; and this has such prevalence in 
those i^arts that you wdll never find a native 
Malay, however poor he may be, who will 
set his hand to lift a thing of his o\vn or 
anybody else’s ; every service must be done 
by slaves.”-- /<f. II., vi. 1. 

1610. “I cannot imagine what the 
Hollanders meane, to suffer these Malay- 
sians, Chinesians, and Moores of these 
countries, and to assist them in their free 
trade thorow all the Indies, and forbid it 
their o'vvne seruants, countrymen, and Bre- 
thern, upon paine of death and losse of 
goods.” — Peter Williamson Plm'is, in Pur- 
chas, I. 321. 

Malayalam. This is the name ap- 
plied to one of the cnltiyated Dravidian 
languages, the closest in its relation to 
the Tamil. It is spoken along the 
Malabar coast, on the -western side of 
the Ghauts (or Malaya mountains), 
from the Chandragiri River on the 
North, near Mangalore (entering the 
sea in 12® 29'), heyond which the lan- 
guage is, for a limited distance, Tula, 
and then Canarese, to Trevandrum on 
the South (lat, 8°, 29'), where Tamil 
begins to supersede it. Tamil, how- 
ever, also intertwines with Malayalam 
all along Malabar. Thetevm. Malay dlcwi 
l>ropeiiy applies to territory, not Tan- 
' guage, and might be rendered “ Moun- 
tain region.” 

Maldives, Maidive Islands, n.p. 

The i>roper form of this name appears 
to he Male^dJva ; not, as the estunable 
Garcia de Orta says, Abic-diva ; whilst 
the etymology which he gives is cer- 
tainly wTong," hard as it may be to say 
what is the right one. The iieoi-)le of 


the islands formerly designated them- 
selves and their country "by a form of 
tbe word for island which wo have in 
the Sanskiit chlpa and Pali <17 po. We 
find this reflected in the Divi of Am- 
mianiis, and in the Dint and 
(Pers- plural) of old Arab geographers, 
whilst it survives in letters of the lust 
century addressed to the Ceylon Go- 
vernment (Dutch) by the Sultan of the 
Isles, who calls his kingdom DteeJn 
Rajje, and his jieople LiveJie 'iiilhnn. 
Something like the modern form first 
appears in Ibn Batuta. He, it -will be 
seen, in ids admirable account of these 
islands, calls them, as it vrere, Mahal- 
Dives, and says they were so called 
from the chief group Mahal, which 
was the residence of the^ Sultan, indi- 
cating a connexion with Mahal, ‘ a 
palace.’ This form of the name looks 
like a foreign ‘ striving after meaning.’ 
But Pyrard de Laval, the author of 
the most complete account in existence, 
also says that the name of the islands 
was taken from Mali, that on which 
the King resided. Bishop Caldwell 
has suggested that these islands were 
the dives, or islands, of MaU, as 
MalebCir (v. Malahar) was the coast-tract 
or continent, of MaU. It is, however, 
not impossible that the true etymology 
was from rndld, a garland or necklace, 
of which their configuration is highly 
suggestive. Milbiirn (Or. Co i amerce, 
i. 335) says: “ This island was (these 
islands were) discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1507.” Let us see I 

A.D. 362. “ Legationes undique solito 

ocius concurrebant ; hinc Tranatigritanis 
pacem obsecrautibus et Armeniisj inde 
nationibus Indicis certatim cum donis opti- 
mates mittentibus ante tempus, ab usque 
Divis et Serendivis.” — Amniian. Marcel- 
Imus, xxii. 3. 

c. 545. “And round about it {SieUdiha 
or Taprohane, i.e, Ceylon) there are a number 
of small islands, in all of which you find 
fresh water and coco-nuts. And these are 
almost all set close to one another.” — Cosinas, 
in Cathay, «&c. cl.xxvii, 

851. “Between this Sea (of Horkand) 
and the Sea called Lriravi there is a great 
number of isles ; their number indeed, it iis 
said, amounts to 1,900; .... the distance 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 parasangs- 
They are all inhabited, and all i>roduc 0 
coco-palms . . . The last of these islands 
is Serendib, in the Sea of Horkand ; it is 
the chief of all ; they give the islands the 
name of Dibajat” '^Le. JDlhas), — Relation, 
&c. tr. by Rtinuud, i. 4-5. 

c. 1030. “The special name of Diva is 
given to islands which are fonned in the 

E E 
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sea, and which appear above water in the 
form of accmnulations of sand ; these sands 
continually augment, spread, and unite, 
till they present a firm aspect . . . these 
islands are divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to the nature of their staple product. 
Those of one class are called jyi’VB.-Kuzah 
(or the Cowry Divahs), because of the 
cowries 'which are gathered from coco- 
branches xfianted in the sea. The others 
are called Diva-ira?i6ar, from the word 
hanhar {i.c. coir, q. v.), which is the name of 
the twine made from coco-fibres, with which 
vessels are stitched.” — Al~Bi7'uni,inBeinaud, 
jFra(]i7ne7is. 124. 

1150. See also Ed^'isi, in Jaubert’s Transl. 
i. 68. But the translator prints a bad 
reading Eaibihdtt for Bihajat. 

c. 1343. “Ten days after embarking at 
Calecut we arrived at the Islands called 
Bhihat-al-Mahal . . . These islands are 
reckoned among the wonders of the World ; 
there are some 2000 of them. Croups of a 
hundred, or not quite so many, of these 
islands are found clustered into a ring, and 
each cluster has an entrance like a harbour- 
mouth, and it is only there that ships can 
enter . . . Most of ‘the trees that grow on 
these islands are coco-palms . . . They are 
divided into regions or groups . . . among 
which are distinguished ... 3® Hahal, 
the group which gives a name to the whole, 
and which is the residence of the Sultans.” 
— Ibn Eatuta, iv. 110 seqq. 

1442. Abdurrazzak also calls them “the 
isles of Blva-Mahal.” — In et Exts, 

xiv. 429. 

1503. “But Dom Vasco . . . said that 
things must go on as they -vvere to India, 
and there he would inquire into the truth. 
And so arriving in the Gulf {golfdo) where 
the storm befm them, all were separated, 
and that vessel which steered badly, parted 
company with the fleet, and found itself at 
one of the first islands of Maldiva, at which 
they stopped some days enjoying themselves. 
Bor the island abounded in provisions, and 
the men indulged to excess in eating cocos, 
and fish, and in drinking bad stagnant 
water, and in disorders -vNath women; so 
that many died.” — Ctorrea, i. 347. 

c. 1610. “ Ce Boyaume en leur langage 

s’appelle Male-rapue, Royaume de Male, et 
des autres pennies de ‘iTnde il s’appelle 
Male-divar, et les peuples dines . , . BTsle 
principals, comme j’ay dit, s’appelle Hale, 
qui donne le nom k tout le reste des autres ; 
car le mot Bines signifie vn nombre de petites 
isles amass^es .” — Pgrard d& Laval, i. 

68. Ed. 1679. 

1563. “jR. Though it be somewhat to 
interrujjt the business in hand, — why is 
that chain of islands called ‘ Islands of 
HaldivaV 

“ O. In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and seas and kingdoms, many of 
our people make great mistakes even in 
regard to our own lands ; how then can you 
expect that one can give you the rationale 
of etymologies of names in foreign tongues ? 
But, nevertheless, I will tell you what I 


have heard say. And that is that the right 
name is not Maldiva, but Nalediva; 
waU in Malabar means ‘four,’ and dinst 
‘ island,’ so that in the Malabar tongue the 
name is as much as to say ‘Pour Isles’ . 

And in the same way we call a certain 
island that is 12 leases from Goa Angediva 
because there are five in the group, and so. 
the name in Malabar means ‘Pive Isles,’" 
for aiige is ‘five.’ But these derivatio^ 
rest on common report, I don’t retail them 
to you as demonstrable facts. ”--Gfarci« 
Golloquios, f. 11. ” 

1572. See quotation from Camoens under- 
Goco-de-Her. 

1683. “Mr. Beard sent up his Couries, 
which he received from ye Hauldivas, to 
be put off and passed by Mr. Chamock at 
Oassumbazar.” — Hedges, Oct. 2. 

Malum, s. In a ship with English 
officers and native crew, the mate is 
called niMum sahib. The word is 
Arab. WACallim, literally ‘ the In- 
structor,’ and is properly applied to the 
pilot or sailing-master. The word may 
be compared, thus used, with our 
‘ master ’ in the navy. 

In regard to the first quotation we 
may observe that Nakhuda (see ITa- 
coda) is, rather than Mvlallim, ‘the 
captain ; ’ though its proper meaning 
is the owner of the ship ; the two capa- 
cities of owner and skipper bemg 
doubtless often combined. The dis- 
tinction of Mu^aUim from Ndhhoda 
accounts for the former title being 
assigned to the mate. 

1497. ‘ ‘ And he sent 20 cruzados in gold, 

and 20 testoons in silver for the Halemos, 
who were the pilots, for of those coins he 
would give each month whatever he (the 
Sheikh) should direct.”— i. 38 (E. T. 
by Ld. Stanley of Alderley, 88). 

On this passage the Translator says: 
“The word is perhaps the Arabic for an 
instructor, a word in general use all over 
Africa.” It is curious that his varied ex- 
perience should have failed to recognise the 
habitual marine use of the term. 

1541. “ Meanwhile he sent three caturs 

(q.v.) to the Port of the Malems (Por^o dos 
Malemos) in order to get some pilot .... 
In this port of the Bandel of the Halems 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when they 
enter the Straits, and when they return 
they leave them here again.” — Correa, xv, 
168.* 


^ This Port was immediately outside the Straits, 
as appears from the description of Dom Jo3iO de 
Castro (1541) : 

“Now turning to the ‘Gates' of the Strait, 
which are the chief object of our description, we 
remark that here the land of Arabia juts out into 
the sea, forming a prominent Point, and veiy pro- 
longed This is the pt)mt or promontorj' 

which iWolemy calls Possidvum, . • • front or 
it, a little more than a gunshot off, i» an islet 
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15 “)3. “ . . . among whom (at Melinda) 

came a Moor, a Guzarate by nation, called 
Malem Cana, who, as much for the satis- 
faction he had in conversing with our 
people, as to please the King, who was 
inquiring for a pilot to give them, agreed to 
accompany them.” — Barros, I. iv. 6. 

c. 1590. “ Mu’allim or Captain. He 

must be acquainted with the depths and 
shallow places of the Ocean, and must 
know astronomy. It is he who guides the 
ship to her destination, _ and prevents her 
falling into dangers.” — Aln^ i. 280. 

Mamiran, Mamira, s. A medicine 
from old times of much, repute in the 
East, especially for eye-diseases, and 
imported from Himalayan and Trans- 
Himalayan regions. It is a popu- 
lar native drug in the Punjab bazars, 
where it is still Ismown as mamira, also 
as flllCvrl, It seems probable that the 
name is applied to bitter roots of 
kindred properties but of more than 
one specific origin. Hanbury and 
Plticldger describe it as the rhizome of 
Coptis Teeta^ Wallich, tUa being the 
name of the drug in the Mishmi 
country at the head of the Assam 
Valley, from which it is imported into 
Bengal. But Stewart states explicitly 
that the mamira of the Punj ab bazars 
is now “known to be ” mostly, if not 
entirely, derived from Thalictmim 
foliomm D.O., a tall plant which is 
common throughout the temperate 
Himalaya (oOOO to 8000 feet) and on 
the Kasia Hills, and is exported from 
Kumaon under the name of Momiri. 
“ The Mamira of the old Arab writers 
was identified with XeXi^oviov piya, by 
which, however, Low {Aram. Rflanzen^ 
namen, p. 220) says they understood 
mrcuma longa.'*^ W. R. S. (See Tur- 
meric.) 

C. A.D. 600-700. ‘‘Ma/xtpd?, olov pL^Cov rt 
TToa? earlv exov &<nrep kovSvXov^ wiiievous,OJros ovAd? 
re KaX \evK(ap.ara \e'trrvifviv 7re7rt<rTeveTat, SrjXoport 

pvTTTtx^s vTrdpxov — PniiU Aetfiiietae 

Medici, Libri vii., Basileae 1538. Lib. vii. 
cap. iii. sect. 12 (p. 246). 

^ c. 10^. “ Memirem quid est ? Est lignum 
Hicutnodideclinans ad iii^edinem. . . mun- 
dificat albuginem in ocuhs, et acuit visum : 
iium eo fit coUyrium et abstergit humi- 
itatem grossam. . .”etc. — Aciceiinae Opera, 
Venet. 1564, p. 345 (lib. ii., tractat. ii.). 


callt'fl the Ilheo dos Rohoeens; beeau.se Rohod^ in 
Arable means a pilot ; aiul the pilots living here 
gt> aboard the ships which come frora outside, 
and conduct them,” etc.- Ilotfiro do Ifar Roxo, 

The Island retains its name, and is mentioned 
as Pilot Island by Capt. Haines in R. Geog. Soc. 
IX. It lies about 1 rn, due east of Penm. 


The glossary of Arabic terms by Andreas 
de Alpagq of Belluno, attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, gives the fol- 
lowing interpretation : “ Memiran est radix 
nodosa, non multum grossa, citrini coloris, 
sicut curcuma ; minor tamen est et subtilior, 
et^ asportatiir ex Indi^, et apud physicos 
orientales est valde nota, et usitatur in 
jiassionibus oculi.” 

c. 1100. ^ ‘ Memiram Arabibus, 
pdya. Graecis,” etc. — lo. Sej'apionis de Simpl. 
Medicam. Hiatoria, Lib. iv. cap. Ixxvi. (eel. 
Ven. 1552, f. 106). 

c. 1200. ‘ ‘ Some maintain that this plant 
{‘‘uruk al-sdhaghln) is the small kurkmn 
(turmerick, q.v.), and other’s that it is 
mamiran . . . The kurkutti is brought to 
us from India . . . The mamiran is im- 
ported from China, and has the same pro- 
perties as kiLrkiim.^^ — Ibn Baithar, ii, 18G- 
188. 

c. 1550. “But they have a much greater 
appreciation of another little root which 
grows in the mountains of Succuir (i. e. Suchau 
m Shensi), where the rhubarb grows, and 
which they call Mambroni-Chini (i.e. Ma- 
roSx^VL-i-Chlm). This is extremely dear„ 
and is used in most of their ailments, but 
especially when the eyes are affected. They 
grind it on a stone with rose water, and 
anoint the eyes 'v\dth it. The result is won- 
derfully beneficial.” — Sajji Mahommed^s 
Account of Cathay, in Bamusio, ii. f. 15v, 
c. 1573 (at Aleppo). “ Ittamiranitcbini, 
^od for eyes, as they say.” — Bautoolff, in 
Kay’s 2nd ed, p. 114. 

Also tlie following we borrow from 
Dozy’s SuppL aux JDiett. Arahes, 

1582. “ Mehr haben ihre Kramer kleine 
wiirtzelein zu verkaufen mamirani tchini 
genennet, in gebresten der Augen, wie sie 
ftii^eben ganz dienslich ; diese seind gelb- 
lecht wie die Curcuma umb ein zinuichs 
lenger, auch dUnner und knopffet das solche 
unseren weisz wurtzlen sehr ehnlich, und 
wolflir das rechte mamiran mbgen gehalten 
werden, dessen sonderlich Rhases an mehr 
orten gedencket.” — Ramoolff, Aigmtliehe 
Beschreibung der Baisz, 126. 

c. 1665. “These caravans brought back 
Musk, China-ioood, Rubarb, and Mamiron, 
which last is a small root exceeding good 
for ill eyes.” — Bernier, E. T., 136. 

1862. “ Imports from Yarkand and 

Changthan, through Leh to the Punjab , . . 
* ^ ^ m * 

Mamiraii-f-C%inf (a yellow root, medicine 
for the eyes) . . — Punjaub Trade Report, 
App. xxiv. p. ccxxxiii. 

Mamool, s. ; Mamoolee, adj. 
Custom, Customary. Arab. Hind. 
ma^mul. Tbe literal meaning is ‘ prac- 
tised,’ and then ‘established, custo- 
mary.’ McCmiil is, in short, ‘prece- 
dent,’ by which all Orientals set as 
much store as English lawyers, c.g. 
“ And. Laban said, It must not so bo 
E E 2 
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clone in our country {lit. It is not so 
done in onr place) to give the younger 
beiore the firstborn.” — Genesis xxix. 
26. 

Mamooty, Mamoty, s. A digging 
tool of the form usual all over India, 
i.e, net in the shape of a spade, hut in 
that of a hoe, vdth the helve at an 
acute angle -with the blade. The word 
is of S. Indian origin, Tamil raan- 
'vetti, i,e, ' earth- cutter ; ’ and its ver- 
nacular use is confined to the Tamil 
regions, but it has long been an esta- 
blished term in the list of ordnance 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
certain prevalence in Anglo-Indian use 
beyond those limits. 

Manehua, s. A large cargo-boat, 
with a single mast and a square sad, 
much used on the Malabar coast. This 
is the Portuguese form ; the original 
Malayalam word is manji^ and now- 
adays a nearer approach to this, maitjee, 
&c., is usual. 

c. 1512. “ So he made ready two man- 
chuas, and one night got into the house of 
the King, and stole from him the most 
beautiful woman that he had, and, along 
with her, jewels and a quantity of money.” 
— Ccn'recc, i. 281. 

1525. “ Quatro lancharas (q.v.) grandes 

e seis qualaluzes (see Galaluz) e manchuas 
cjue se remam muyto.” — Lemhran^a das 
Cousas de India, p. 8.' 

1552. “ Manchuas que sam navios de 

remo.” — CastatiJieda, ii. 362. 

c. 1610. “II a vne petite Galiote, qu’ils 
appellent Manchoues, fort bien couverte 
. . . et f aut huit ou neuf honimes seulement 
pour la mener.” — Pyrard, ii. 26. 

1682. “Ex hujusmodi arboribus exca- 
yatis naviculas Indi conficiunt, quas Mans- 
joas appellant, quarum nonullae longitudine 
SO, latitudine 9 pedum mensuram superant.” 
— Rheede, Hort, Malahar, iii. 27. 

Mandadore, s. Port, mandador, one 
who commands. 

1G73. “Each of which Tribes have a 
Mandadore or Superintendent.” — Fryer, 

Mandalay, Mandal^, n.p. The 
capital of the King of Burma, founded 
in 1860, 7 miles north of the preced- 
ing capital Amarapura, and between 
2 and 3 miles from the left hank of 
the Irawadi. The name was taken 
from that of a conical isolated hill, 
rising high above the alluvial plain of 
the Irawadi, and crowned by a gilt 
pagoda. The name of the liill (and 


now of the city at its base) probably 
represents Mandara, the sacred moun- 
tain which in Hindu mytholoo-y 
served the gods as a chm*ning-stafi* 
at the churning of the sea. The hill 
appears as Mandiye-taimg in Major 
Grant Allan’s Map of the Environs of 
Amarapilra (1855), published in the 
Narrative of Major Phayre’s Mission, 
but the name does not occur in the 
Narrative itself. 

1S61. “Next morning the son of my 
friendlv host accompanied me to the Man- 
dalay Hill, on which there stands in a gilt 
chapel the image of Shwesayatta, pointing 
down with outstretched finger to the Palace 
of Mandalay, interpreted as the divine 
command there to build a city ... on the 
other side where the hill falls in an abrupt 
precipice, sits a gigantic Buddha gazing in 
motionless meditation on the mountains 
opposite. There are here some caves in the 
hard rock, built up with bricks and white- 
washed, which are inhabited by eremites. 
. . . .” — JSastian^s Travels (German), ii, 
89-90. 

^ Mandarin, s. Portuguese Manda-^ 
rij, Mandarim, Wedgwood explains 
and derives the word thus : 

A Chinese ofiicer, a name first 
made known to us by the Portuguese, 
and like the Indian caste, erroneously 
supposed to be a native term. Prom 
Portuguese mandar, to hold authority, 
command, govern, &o.” So also T. 
Hyde in the quotation below. 

Except as regards the word having 
been first made known to us by the 
Portuguese, this is an old and "per- 
sistent mistake. What sort of form 
would mandarij he as a derivative from 
mandar ? The Portuguese might 
have applied to Eastern officials some 
such word as mandador, which a 
precedmg article shows that they did 
apply in certain cases. But the pa- 
rallel to the assumed origin of man^ 
darin from mandar would be that 
English voyagers on visiting China, 
or some other country in the far East, 
should have invented, as a title for 
the officials of that country, a new 
and abnormal derivative from ‘ order,’ 
and called them orderumhos, 

^ The word is really a slight connip- 
tion of Hind, (from Skt.) mantri, ‘ a 
counsellor, a Minister of State,’ for 
which it was indeed the proper old pre- 
Mahommedan term in India. It has 
been adopted, and sjDecially affected 
in various Indo-Chinese countries, and 
particularly by the Malays, aiuoiig 
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wliom it is habitually applied to the 
highest class of public ofidcers (see 
CraivfimV a Malay Diet, sub Yoce). 
Yet 5ra-vrfurd himself, strange to say, 
adopts the current explanation as 
from the Portuguese (see J, Ind. 
Archip. iv, 189). It is, no doubt, pro- 
bable that the ‘‘instinctive striving 
after meaning” may have shaped the 
corruption of mantri into a semblance 
of mandar, Marsden is still more 
oddly perverse, videns meliora^ dete- 
riora semtus, when he says: “The 
officers next in rank to the Sultan are 
Mantree, which some apprehend to be 
a corruption of the word Mandarin^ a 
title of distinction among the Chinese” 
{M. of Sumatra, 2nd ed. 285). Hitter 
adopts the etymology from mandni\ 
apparently after A. "W. SchlegeL* 
The ti*ue etjunon is pointed out in 
Xoies and Queries in China and Japan, 
iii. 12, and by one of the present 
writers in Ocean Higlnvays for Sept. 
1872, p. 186. ^ Several of the quo- 
tations below will show that the earlier 
applications of the title have no re- 
ference to China at all, but to oflScers 
of state, not only in the Malay coun- 
tries but in Continental India. 


1552. (In China). “ There are aim mg tlieiu 
degrees of honour, and according to tlitir 
degree of honour is their service : gentlenien 
ifidalijos) whom they call mandarins rid*- <ui 
horseback, and when they pass ahnig the 
streets the common people make way fur 
them.*’ — Ib. iv. 57. 

1553. “ Proceeding ashore in two or 
three boats dressed with fiag^ and with a 
^and blare of trumpets (this wus at jMalacca 
in 150S-9) .... Jeronymo Teixeira was 
received^ by many Mandariis of the Kmg, 
these being the most noble class of the city.” 
— De Barros, Dec. II. liv. iv. cap. 3. 

,, “ And he being already known to 

the Mandarijs (at Chittagong, in Bengal), 
and held to be a man profitable to the 
country, because of the heavy amounts of 
duty that he jDaid, he w'as regarded like a 
native.** — Ibid. Dec. IV. liv, ix. caj). 2. 

,, “And from these Cellutes and native 
Malays come all the Mandarins, who are 
now the gentlemen {Fidalgos) of Malaca.*’ — 
Ibid^, II. vi. 1. 

1598. They are called . . . Mandorijns, 
and are always home in the streetes, sitting 
in chariots which are hanged about wdth 
Ciirtaines of Silke, covered with Clothes of 
Gold and Silver, and are much given^ to 
banketing, eating and drinking, and making 
good cheare, as al&o the w’hole land of 
China,*’ — Linschoten, 39. 

1610. “The Mandorins (officious offi- 
cers) would have^ intervertecl the king's 
command for their own covetousnesse ” (at 
Siam ). — Peter Will uxmson FI oris, iiiPurckas, 

i. 322. 

1612. “Shah Indra Brama fled in like 
manner to Malacca, whei e they w'ere gra- 
ciously received by the King Mansur Shah, 
who had the Prince converted to Islamism, 
and appointed him to he a Mantor.” — Si- 
jara Malayii, in J. Ind. Arch., v. 730. 

c. 1663. “Demands il Signor Carlo se 
mandarine h voce Chinese. Disse esser 
Portoahese, e che in Chinese si chiamanu 
Quoan, che signifia signoreggiare, conian- 
dare, gobemare .** — Vingyio del P. Gto. 
Gi'iieher, in Therenot^ Divers Voyao^s. 

c. 1690. “ Mandarinorum autem nomine 
intelliguntur oinnis generis officiarii, qui a 
mandando appellantur inandarini lingua 
LusitanicQ., quae unica Europaea est in oris 
Chinensibus obtinens." — T. Hyde, De Liniis 
Orientalibus, in Syntagmata, Oxon. 1767, 

ii. 260. 

1719. “ . . . . One of their Mandarins, 

a kind of viceroy or jjrincipal magistrate in 
the province wliere they reside .” — Robinson 
Crusoe, Pt. ii. 

1726. “ Mantris. Councillors. Thc'^e 
give rede and deed in things of moment, 
and otherwise are in the Government next 
to the King . ...” (in Ceyltui). — VaknUin, 
Names, tic., G. 

1727. “ Every province or City (Burma) 
has a Mandereen or Deputy residing at 
Court, which is generally in the City 

the pre^ent Meti'opolis.” — *1. Ham. ii, 43. 


“We may add tbat mantri is still | 
muck in vogue among tbe less bar- 
barous HiH Paces on the Eastern fron- 
tier of Bengal {e.g. among the Kasias, 
q.v.) as a denomination for their petty 
dignitaries under the chief. Gibbon 
was perhaps aware of the true origin 
of mandarin ; see below. 

c. A.D. 400 (?). “ The King desirous of 

trying cases must enter the assembly com- 
posed in manner, together with brahmans 
who know the Vedas, and mantrins (or 
counsellors).** — Manu, viii. 1. 

1524. (at the Moluccas) “and they cut 
off the heads of all the dead Moorsj and 
indeed fought with one another for these, 
because whoever brought in seven heads of 
enemies, they made him a Imight, and 
called him manderym, which is their name 
for Knight.** — Correa, ii. 808. 

c. 1540. . the which corsairs had 

their own dealings with the Mandarins of 
those ports, to wdiom they used to give 
many and heavy bribes to allow'^ them to 
sell on shore what they plundered on the 
sea.”— Pineo, cap. 1. 

^1552. (at Malacca) “ wdience subsist the 
King and the Prince with their mandarins, I 
who are the gentlemen. ” — CastanlLedu,ni.'‘101. 


f See Krdlrandp, v, 047. The Index to Ritter 
giye.s a refemiee to A. ir. Schott, Mag. fvr die 
Uterat. des Au/iL, 1S37, So. 123. This we ha\e not 
been able to see. 
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1774. ‘‘ Presented to each of the Bapios n-oAets aVSe* Mayyai/oup.” — VII. 

Batchian Manteries as well as the two i. 8G. ’ 


officers a scarlet coat.” — Forrest^ Voyage to 
N, Cruinea, p. 100. 

1788. “ Some words notoriously 

corrupt are fixed, and as it were natural- 
ized in the vulgar tongue . . . . and we are 
pleased to hlend the three Chinese mono- 
syllables Con-fd-tzce in the respectable 
name of Confucius, or even to adopt the 
Portuguese corruption of Mandarin.” — 
Gibbon, Preface to his 4th volume. 

1879. “The Mentri, the Malay Gover- 
nor of Larut .... was powerless to restore 
order.” — Bird, Golden Chersonese, 2G7. 

Mandarin Language, s. The lan- 
guage spoken by the official and Hte- 
rary class in China, as opposed to local 
dialects. In Chinese it is called Kiian- 
Hua. It is substantially the language 
of the people of the northern and 
middle zones of China, extending to 
Yun-iian. It is not to be confounded 
with the literary style which is used in 
hooks. 

1674. “The Language is called 

Quenhra (hua), or the Language of Manda- 
rines, because as they spread their com- 
mand they introduced it, and it is used 
throughout all the Empire, as Latin in 
Europe. It is very barren, and as it has 
more Letters far than any other, so it has 
fewer words.” — Faria y Sousa, E. T. ii. 468. 


c. 545. “ And the most notable places of 

trade are these .... and then the five ports 
of Male from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangaruth . . . Coswws, in 
Cathay, &c., clxxvii. 

e. 1343. “ Quitting Fakanur we ariived 

after 3 clays at the city of Manjariir, which 

is large and situated on an estuary 

It is here that most of the merchants of 
Ears and Yemen land; pepper and ginger 
are very abundant.”— Batuta,i\\ 79-80. 

1442. “After having passed the port of 
Bendinaneh (see Paudarani), situated on 
the coast of Melibar, (he) reached the ix)rt 
of Maugalor, which forms the frontier of 
the kingdom of Bidjanagar . . . .” — Abdur- 
razzdk, in India in the XVth Cent., 20. 

1516. “ There is another large river to- 

wards the south, along the sea-shore, where 
there is a very large town, peopled by 
Moors and (^entiles, of the kingdom of 
Narsinga, called Mangjalor .... They also 
ship there much rice in Moorish ships for 
Aden, also pepper, which thenceforward 
the earth begins to produce.”— jBarftosa, 83. 

1727. “ The Fields here bear two Crops 
of Corn yearly in the Plains ; and the 
higher Grounds produce Pepper, Bettle- 
nut, Sandal-wood, Iron and Steel, which 
make Maugulore a Place of pretty good 
Trade.”— A. Ham. i. 285. 

b. Maugalor or Muugrole in 
Gnzerat. 


Mangalore, n.p. The only place 
now well known by this name is (a) 
21angal-ur, a port on the coast of 
Southern Canara and chief town of 
that district, in lat. 12° 51' N. In 
Mir Husain All’s Life of Haidar it is 
called ‘ ‘ Gorial Bunder, perhaps a corr. 
of Kandidl, which is said in Im;p. Gaz. 
to be the modern native name. 

The name in this form is found in an 
inscription of the 1 1th century, what- 
ever may have heen its original form 
and etymology. 

But the name in approximate forms 
(from ^gladness,’) is common 
in India. One other port (b) on the 
coast of Peninsular Giizerat was for- 
merly well-known, now commonly 
called Himgrole. And another place 
of the name (c) 2Iaiiglavar in the 
valley of Swat, north of Peshawar, is 
mentioned by Hwen T’sang as a city 
of Gandhara. It is iirobably the same 
that appears in Sanskrit literature (see 
Williams, s. v, 2Ia}igala) as the capital 
of TJd3’ana. 

a. Mangalore of Canara. 

C. 150 “ Cc 70u 'i'tvooarofjiov xal rod 


C. 150. “Svpao-Tpyji/TrJs .... 

SvpaoTpa KUfirj 
3'Io77d7At«jcrcroTj eptirdptoi' 

Ftolemy, YII. i. 3. 

1516. “ . . . . there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very good port, and is 
called Sm'ati Maugalor, where also many 
ships of Malabar touch.”— .Barfeosa, 59. 

1727. “ The next maritime to^vn is Man- 
gar oul. It admits of Trade, and affords 
coarse Callicoes, white and died. Wheat, 
Pulse, and Butter for export.” — A. Ham. 
i. 136. 

c. Manglavar in Swat. 

c. 630. “Le royauine de Ou-tchang-ua 
(Oudyana) a environ 5000 de tour ... on 
compte 4 ou 5 villes foi’titit^es. La pluspart 
des rois de ce pays out pris pour Gax>itale la 
ville de Moung-kie-li (Moungali) . . . La 
population est fort nombreuse.” — Hwen 
Usang, in PU. Boaddh. ii. 131-2. 

1858. “ Mongkieli se retrouve dans Man- 
glavor (in Sanskrit Mailgala-poura) . . . . 
vDle situee pi'fes de la rive gauche de lariviere 
de Svat, et qui a ete longtemps, au rappeyt 
des indigenes, la capitale du xoaj’s.” — Vivkn 
dc St. Martin, iii. 314-315. 

Mangelin, s. A small weight, cor- 
responding in a general way to a carat 
(q.v.), used in the S. of India and in 
Cevdoii for weighing imecious stones. 
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The 'W'ord is Tamil. 7)ut77jadi; Telugu, 
’jaanfdli, 

1516. Diamonds “ . . . . sell by a weight 
which is called aMangiar, which is equal to 
*2 tare and i, and 2 tare make a carat of 
good weight, and 4 tore weigh one fanam.” 
^Barbosa, in Bamusio, i. f. 321t‘. 

1554. (In Ceylon.) ‘‘ A calaiiija contains 
20 mamgelins, each mamgelim 8 grains of 
rice ; aPortugues of gold weighsS calamjas 
and 2 mangelms.”— A. Na^iez, 35. 

1611. “Quern nao sabe a gi-andeza das 
ininas de finissimos diairiantes do Reyno de 
Bisnaga, donde cada dia, e cada hora se 
tiram pegas de tamanho de hum ovo, e 
muitas de sessenta e oitenta mangelins,” — 
Coato, Dialogo do Soldato JPi'atico, 154. 

1665. “Le poids principal des Dia- 
mans est le mangelin ; il phse cinq grains 
et trois cinqui^mes.’’ — Thevcnot, v. 293. 

1676. “At the mine of Jtaolcoada they 
weigh by Mangelins, a Mangelin being one 
Carat and three quarters, that is 7 grains.” 
.... At the Mine of Soumelpore in 
Bengal they weigh by JtatVs, and the J^ti 
is I of a Carat, or 3| grains. In the King- 
doms of Golconda and Visapoiir, they make 
use of Mangelins, but a Mangelin in those 
parts is not above 1 carat and f. The 
tngah in Goa make use of the same Weights 
in Goa ; but a Mangelin there is not above 
5 gi*ains.”— TViiremier, E. T. ii. 141.. 

Mango, s. The royal fruit of the 
Mangifera indica, when of good qua- 
lity is one of the richest and best fruits 
in the world. The original of the 
word is Tamil mCin-^hdy, i.e. mtm fruit, 
(the tree being mCimarwn, ‘ man-tree 
The Portuguese formed from this 
manga, which we have adopted as 
mango. The tree is wild in the forests 
of various parts of India ; but the 
fruit of the wild tree is uneatable. 

The word has sometimes been sup- 
posed to be Malay ; but it was in fact 
inti’oduced into the Ai'chipelago, along 
with the fruit itself, from S. India. 
Pumphius {Herh. Amhoyn. i. 95) traces 
its then recent introduction into the 
islands, and says that it is called {Ma- 
Jake) ^^mangJia, vel vulgo Manga et 
Mum yelaam.'^'^ The last word is only the 
Tamil Mampalam, i.e. ^ man fruit’ 
again. The close approximation of the 
Malay maiigka to the Portuguese form 
might suggest that the latter name 
was derived from Malacca. But we 
see manga already used by Yarthema, 
who, according to Garcia, never really 
went beyond Malabar. 

The word has been taken to Mada- 
gasoai*, apparently by the Malayan 
colonists, whose language has left so 
large an impression there, in the pre- 


cise shape rnangha. Had the fruit been 
an Arab importation it is improbable 
that the name would have been intro- 
duced in that form. 

_The N. Indian names are Am and 
Amba, and variations of these we find 
in several of the older European 
writers. Thus Pr. Jordanus, who had 
been in the Konkan, and appreciated 
the progenitors of the Goa and Bom- 
bay Mango (c. 132<S) calls the fruit 
Aniha. Some 30 years later John de’ 
Marignolli calls the tree “ amhuran, 
having a fruit of excellent fragrance 
and fiavour, somewhat like a peach.” 
(Cathay, &c. ii. 362). Garcia de Orta 
shows how early the Bombay fruit was 
prized. He seems to have been the 
owner of the parent tree. 

The Skt. name is A rnra, and this 
we find in Hwen T’sang (c. 645) pho- 
neticised as \'Lii-moAo. 

The mango is probably the fruit 
alluded to by Theophrastus as having 
caused dysentery in the army of Alex- 
ander. (See the passage s.v. Jack-) 
c. 132S. “ Est etiam alia arbor quae 

fmctus facit ad modum pruni, grosissimos, 
qui vocantur A/u‘6a. Ki sunt fructus ita 
dulces et amabiles, quod ore tenus exprimi 
hoc minimi possit.” — Fr. Jordanus, in Bee. 
dc Voyages, &c., iv. 42. 

c. 1334. “The mango-tree i^anha) re- 
sembles an orange-tree, but is larger and 
more leafy; no other ti*ee gives so much 
shade, but this shade is unwholesome, and 
whoever sleeps under it gets fever. ’ — Ihn 
Batata, iii. 125. At li. 185 he writes ’anba. 

c. 1349. “They have also another tree 
called Amharan, having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like a 
peach.’' — John dd Marignolli, in Cathay, 
&c., 362. 

1510. “ Another fruit is also found here, 
which is called Aniba, the stem of which is 
called Manga,” &c. — Varthana, 160-161. 

c. 1526. “ Of the vegetable productions 

peculiar to Hindustcin one is the mango 

iamheh) Such mangoes as are good 

are excellent . . . &c. — Baber, $24. 

1563. “ O. Boy ! go and see what two 

vessels those are coming in — you see them 
from the varanda here — and they seem but 
small ones. 

Servant. I will bring you word pre- 
sently, „ , 

f fc- «■ f 

! “y. Sir! it is Simon Toscano, ymir 

tenant in Bombay, and he brings this 
hamper of mangas for you to make a pre- 
sent to the Governor, and says that wdien he 
has moored the l3oat he will come here to 
stop. 

‘*0. He couldn't have come more a])ro- 

I have a manga-tree {mamj at i ra) ui 
1 that island of mine which is remarkable for 
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tioth its two crops, one at this time of year, 
the other at the end of May, and much as 
the other crop excels this in quality for fra- 
grance and flavour, this is just as remark- 
able for coming out of season. But come, 
let us taste them before His Excellency. 
Boy ! take out six mangas.”— ft. 
134 r., 135. ^ . 

This author also mentions that the 
mangas of Ormuz were the most cele- 
brated ; also certain mangas of Guzerat, 
not large, but of surpassing fragrance and 
flavour, and having a very small stone. 
Those of Balaghat were both excellent and 
big ; the Doctor had seen two that weighed 
4 arratel and a half (4^ lbs.); and those 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca were also 
good. 

c. 1590. ‘‘The Mangoe (Anha) 

This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, 
and taste ; and some of the ooui'^nands of 
Tdr^n and Irttn place it above muskmelons 
and grapes If a half -ripe mango, to- 

gether with its stalls to a length of about 
two fingers, be taken from the tree, and 
the broken end of its stalk be closed with 
warm wax, and kept in butter or honey, the 
fruit will retain its taste for two or three 
months .” — AlUy i. 67-68. 

1615. “ There is another very licquorish 
fruit called Amangues growing on trees, 
and it is as bigge as a great quince, with a 
very great stone in it.” — De Monfart^ 20. 

1622. P. della Valle describes the tree 
and fruit at Mink {Minao) near Hoimi^, 
under the name of Amuha^ as an exotic in- 
troduced from India. Afterwards at Goa 
he speaks of it as “ manga or — ^ii. 

pp. 313-14, and 581. 

1631. “ Alibi vero commemorat mangae 

speciem fortis admodum odoris, Terebin- 
thinam scilicet, et Piceae arboris lacrymam 
redolentes, quas propterea nostri stinkei'S ap- 
pellant.” — Pho on BontiSf Hist. Hat. p. 95. 

1673. Of the Goa mango,"*^ Eryer says 
justly: ‘‘When ripe, the Apples of the 
Hesperides are but Eables to them; for 
Taste, the Nectarine, Peach, and Apricot 
fall short. . . p. 182. 

1679. “MCango and saio (see soy), two 
sorts of sauces brought from the East 
Indies.” — Locke’s Journal in Ld. Kinn^s 
Life, 1830, i. 249. 

Also Hamilton : 

1727. “The Goa mango is reckoned the 
largest and most delicious to the taste of 
any in the world, and I may add, the whole- 
somest and best tasted of any Fruit in the 
World.” — A. Ham. i. 255. 

1883. “ . . . . the unsophisticated ryot 
. . . conceives that cultivation could only 
emasculate the pronounced flavour and firm 


Tlie excellence of tlie Goa IVIangoes is stated 
to be due to the care and skill ot the Jesuits. 
Annaes Marifunos, li. itO. In S. India all good 
kinds have Portuguese or IMahonnuedan names. 
The author of Tribes on My Frojitier, 1SS3, p. 14S, 
mentions the luscious an<l the delicate afoos 
^ varieties, supposed to bear the names 

of a certain Peres and a certain Affonsa. 


fibrous texture of that prince of fiuite..,th!i 
wild mango, likest a iDall of tow sot^ied in 
turpentine .” — Tribes on My Frontier^ 1149.. 

The name has been carried yritk the 
fruit to Manxitins and the West Indies.. 

Among many greater services to 
India the late Sir Proby Oautley- dif- 
fused largely in Tipper India the* de- 
licious fruit of the Bombay mango, 
previously rare there, by creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on* the 
banks of the Jumna and (Ganges canals. 

It is especially true of this fruit (as 
Sultan Baber indicates) that excellence 
depends on the variety. The common 
mango is coarse and strong of turpen- 
tine. Of this only an evanescent sug*- 
gestion remains to give peculiarity 
in the finer varieties. 

Mango-hird s. The popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the beautiful goM'en 
oriole {Oriolus aureus, Jerdon). Its< 
“loud mellow whistle” from the* 
mango-groves and other gardens, 
which it afiects, is associated in Upper- 
Tnrlifl. with the invasion of the hot 
weather. 

1878. ‘ ‘ The mango-hird glances through^ 

the groves, and in the early morning an- 
nounces his beautiful but unwelcome pre- 
sence with his merle melody.”— P7/. 
Itobinson, In My Indian Garden, 59* 

Mango-fish, s. The familiar name* 
of an excellent fish (Polynemus Visua 
of Buchanan, P. paradiseiis of Day), in 
flavour somewhat resembling the* 
smelt, but, according to Dr, Mason, 
nearly^ related to the mullets. It ap- 
pears in the Calcutta marketearlj" in 
the hot season, and is much piized, 
especially when in roe. The ffindus— 
tani name is taps^ or tapassl, ‘ an 
ascetic,’ or penitent, but we do not 
know the rationale of the name. 
Buchanan says that it is owing to tbe* 
long fibres (or free rays), proceeding 
from near the head, winch lead the 
natives to associate it with penitents 
who are forbidden to shave. 

1781. “The Board or Trusties Assem- 
ble on Tuesday at the New Tavern, where 
the Committee meet to eat Mangoe 
for the benefit of the Subscribers and on 
other special affairs .” — Hickeys Bcwjat 
Gazette, March 3. 

Mango-showers, s. Used in Madras 
for showers which fall in March and 
April, when the mangoes begin tonpen. 

Mango-trick. One of the most 
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famous tricks of Indian jugglers, in j 
whicTi tkey i)lant a mango-stone, and 
show at krief intervals tne tree shoot- 
ing above ground, and successively 
producing leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
It has otten been described, but the 
description given by the Emperor 
Jahangir in his AutobiograiDhy cer- 
tainly surpasses all in its demand on 
our belief. 

c. 1610. . Khaun-e-Jehaun, one 

of the nobles x>resent, observed that if they 
spoke truly he should wish them to produce 
for his conviction a mulberry tree. The men 
arose without hesitation, and having in ten 
separate spots set some seed in the ground, 
they recited among themselves ; • • • when 
instantly a plant was seen sirring ing from 
each of the ten places, and each proved the 
tree required by Khaun-e-Jehaun. In the 
same manner they i^roduced a mango, an 
apple-tree, a cypress, a loine-axq^le, a fig-tree, 
an almond, a walnut .... open to the 
observation of all present, the trees were 
perceived gradually and slowly springing 
from the earth, to the height of one or per- 
haps of two cubits Then making a 

sort of procession round the trees as they 
stood .... in a moment there ax^peared 
on the respective trees a sweet mango ^^'ith- 
out the rind, an almond fresh and rii^e, a 
large fig of the most delicious kind . . . . ! 
the fruit being xDuUed in my presence, and 
every one present was allowed to taste it. 
This, however, was not all ; before the trees 
were removed there ai^peared among the 
foliage birds of such surx^assing beauty, in 
colour and shape, and melody and song, as 

the world never saw before At the 

close of the oxDeration, the foliagej as in 
autumn, was seen to imt on its variegated 
tints, and the trees gradually disappeared 

into the earth ” — Mem. of the Emp, 

Jahangiiierj tr. by Major D. Price, pi). 
96-97. 

c. 1650. “ Then they thrust a piece of 
stick into the ground, and ask’d the Com- 
pany what Pruit they would have. One 
told them he would have 3feiigu€s; then 
one of the Mountebanks hiding himself in 
the middle of a Sheet, stoopt to the ground 
five or six times one after another. I was 
so curious to go upstairs, and look out of 
a window, to see if I could spy what the 
Mountebank did, and perceived that after 
he had cut himself under the armpits with 
a Kazor, he rubb’d the stick with his 
Blood. After the two first times that he 
rais’d himself, the stick seem’d to the very 
eye to grow. The third time there sprung 
out branches with young buds. The fourth 
time the tree was covered with leaves ; and 

the fifth time it boie flowers The 

English Minister protested that he could 
not give his consent that anv Christian 
should be Spectator of such delusions. So 
that as soon as he saw that those Mtiunte- 
banks had of a dry stick, in less than half- 
an-hour, made a Tree four or five foot Ingh, 
that bare leaves and flowers as in the 


Sxwing-time : he went about to break it, 
X>rotestiiig he w<^uld not give the Com- 
munion to any person that should stay any 
longer to see tho^e things.” — Taveniur^ 
Travels ituide English bj’ J. P., ii. SC. 

1607. “ When two {»f the^e Juwjuis (see 

Jqgi) that ate eminent, du meet, and vou 
stir them up on the and x)ower of 

their knowledge or Jangmsme, you shall 
see them do such tricks (Uit of sx^ight to one 
another, that I know not if Simon M<unis 
could have outdone them. Por they divine 
what one thinketh, make the Branch of a 
Tree blossoms and bear fruit in less than 
an hour, hatch eggs in their bosome in less 
than half a quart^er of an hour, and bring 

forth such birds as you demand I 

mean, if ickat is said of them, true 

Por, as for me, I am with all my curiosity 
none of those hai3py Men, that are xiresent 
at, and see these great feats.” — Bernier, E, 
T., 103. 

1673. “ Others presented a Mock-Crea- 

tion of a Mango-Tree, arising from the 
Stone in a short space (which they did in 
Hugger-Mugger, being very careful to avoid 
being discovered) with Pruit Green and 
Pipe ; so that a Man must stretch his 
Pancy, to imagine it Witchcraft ; though 
the common Sort think no less.” — Frycr^ 
192. 

1690. Others are said to raise a Mango- 
I Tree, with ripe Pruit upon its Branches, in 
the space of one or two Hours. To confirm 
•which Pelation, it was affirmed confidently 
! to me, that a Gentleman who had pluckt 
one of these Mangoes, fell sick upon it, and 
t was never well as long as he kexit it, ’till he 
consulted a Bramin for his Health, who 
Xirescrib’d his only Remedy would be the 
restoring of the Mango, b 5 ’ which he was 
restor’d to his Health again.” — Ovington, 
258-9. 

1726. “They have some also who will 
show you the kernel of a mango-fruit, or may 
be only a tw’ig, and ask if you will see the 
fruit or this stick planted, and in a .short 
time see a tree grow from it and bear fruit t 
after they have got their answer the jug- 
glers (JToorrfe-tZa/mej's) wrax> themselves in a 
blanket, stick the tv\fig into the ground, and 
then put a basket over them (&c., &c.). 

“There are some who have jn’e vailed on 
these jugglers by much money to let them 
see how they have accomplished this. 

“These have revealed that the jugglers 
made a hole in their bodies under the arm- 
pits, and rubbed the twig with the blood 
from it, and every time that they stuck it 
in the ground they wetted it, and in this 
way they clearly saw it to grow and t*.» 
come to the perfection before described. 

‘ This is asserted by a certain wTiter who 
has seen it. But tliis can’t move nie to 
believe it ! ” — Vahntijn, v. {Ckorom.) 53. 

Our o'^Ti exx^erience does not go 
beyond Dr. P'ryer’s, and tbe buggor- 
ningger performance that be cUs- 
jiarages. But many others bave testi- 
fied to more marvellous skill. VTo 
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once heard a traveller of note relate 
with much spirit such an exhibition as 
witnessed in the Deccan. The nar- 
rator, then a young officer, determined 
with a comrade, at all hazards of fair 
play or foul, to solve the mystery. In 
the middle of the trick one suddenly 
seized the conjuror, whilst the other 
uncovered and snatched at the mango- 
plant. But lo ! it came from the earth 
toith a root, and the mystery was 
darker than ever ! "We tell the tale as 
it was told. 

It would seem that the trick was not 
unknown in European conjuring of 
the 16th or I7th centuries, e.g, 

1657. “ trium horarum spatio 

arbnsculam veram spitamae longitudine e 
mens^ facers enasci, ut et alias arbores 
frondiferas et fructiferas.” — Magia Tlyiiver- 
salis, of P. Gaspar Schottivs e Soc. Jes,, Her- 
blpoli, 1657, i. 32. 

Mango Steen, s. From Malay mang^ 
gusta (Crawfurd), or manggistan 
(Favre), in Javanese Manggis, This 
delicious fruit is known throughout the 
Archipelago, and in Siam, by modifi- 
cations of the same name; the delicious 
fruit of the Garcinia Mangostana (Nat. 
Ord. Guttifaxie), It is strictly a 
tropical fruit, and in fact, near the 
coast does not bear fruit further north 
than lat. 14®. It is a native of the 
Malay Peninsula and the adjoining 
islands. 

1563. “ P. They have bragged much to 

me of a fruit which they call mangos tans ; 
let us hear what you have to say of these. 

“ O, What I have heard of the mangos- 
tan is that ’tis one of the most delicious 
fruits that they have in those regions ...” 
— Garcia, f. 151r. 

1598. “There are yet other fruites, as 

Mangostaine .... but because 

they are of small account I thinke it not 
requisite to write severallie of them.” — 
Zimchotcn, 90. 

1631. 

Cedant Hesperii longe hinc, mala aurea, 
fructus, 

Ambrosifi pascit Mangostan et nectare 
divos 

. . . Inter omnes Indiae fructus longe sapi- 
dissimus.” 

Jac. BontiL lib, vi., cap. 28, p. 115. 

1645.^ “II s’ y trouue de plus \Tie espece 
de fruit propre du terroir de Malaque, 
qu’ils nomment Mangostans.” — Gardiin, 
Bel. de la Frov. de Japon, 162. 

1727. “The Mangostane is a delicious 
Fruit, almost in the Shape of an Apple, the 
Skin is thick and red, being dried it is a 
good Astringent. The Kernels (if I may 
so call them) are like Cloves of Garlick, of 


a very ^reeable Taste, but vei^cold.”— A 
JEra7ii. ii. 80, 

Mangrove, s. The sea-loving 
genera miizopliora and A mctnnia derive 
thus name, which, applies to both, from 
some happy accident, but from which 
of two sources may be doubtful. For 
whilst the former genus is, according to 
Crawfurd, called by the Malays manggi- 
manggi, a term which he supposes to 
be the origin of the English name, we 
see from Oviedo that one or other was 
called mangle in S. America, and in 
this, which is cert§,inly the origin of 
the French manglier, we should be dis- 
posed also to seek the derivation of the 
English word. Both genera are uni- 
versal in the tropical tidal estuaries 
of both Old World and New. 

Prof. Sayce, by an amusing slip, 
or oversight probably of somebody 
else’s slip, quotes from Humboldt that 
“ maize, mangle, hammock, canoe, 
tobacco, are all derived through the 
medium of the Spanish from the 
Haytianma/wz, mangle, hamaca, canoa, 
and tadaco.^^ 

It is, of course, the French and not 
the English mangle that is here in 
question. 

The mangrove abounds on nearly all 
the coasts of further India, and also on 
the sea margin of the Ganges Delta, 
in the backwaters of S. Malabar, and 
less luxuriantly on the Indus mouths. 

1535. “ Of the Tree called Mangle . - . 

These trees grow in places of mire, and 
on the shores of the sea, and of the 
rivers, and streams, and torrents that run 
into the sea. They are trees very strange 
to see .... they grow together in vast 
numbers, and many of their branches seem 
to turn down and change into roots . . . 
and these plant themselves in the ground 
like stems, so that the tree looks as if 
it had many legs joining one to the other.”— 
Oviedo, in Rainusio, iii. f. 145 v. 

, , “So coming to the coast, .embarked in 
a great Canoa with some 30 Indians, and 5 
Christians, whom he took with him, and 
coasted along amid solitary places and islets, 
passing sometimes into the sea itself for 4 
or 5 leagues, — among certain trees, lofty, 
dense and green, which grow in the very 
sea-watei*, and which they call mangle.” — 
Ibid. f. 224. 

1553. “ .... by adrice of a Moorish 

pilot, who promised to take the people by 
night to a place where w’ater could be got . . 
and either because the Moor deshed to land 
many times on the shore by which he was 
conducting them, seeking to get away from 
the hands of those whom he was couanctmg, 
I or because he v/as really peri>lext by its 
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being night, and in the middle of a great 
growth of mangrove (mangues) he never 
succeeded in finding the wells of which he 
spoke.”— I. iv. 4. 

c. 1S30- ‘Smite my timbers, do the 
trees bear shellfish ? ’ The tide in the Giidf 
of Mexico does not ebb and flow above two 
feet except in the springs, and the ends of 
the d r( >oping branches of the mangrove trees, 
that here cover the shore, are clustered, 
^vithin the wash of the water, with a small 
well-favoured oyster .” — Torn Cringle, ed. 
1863, 119. 

Manilla-maii, s. This term is ap- 
plied to natives of the Philippines, who 
are often employed on shipboard, and 
especially furnish the seacuniiies 
(q.v.) or quarter-masters in Lascar 
crews on the China voyage. But 
Manilla-man seems also, from Wilson, 
to he used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telug. manelCt vCtdu, ‘ an itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems ; ’ perhaps 
in this use, as he says, from Skt. manij 
a* jewel, but with some blending also 
of the Port. maniUia, ‘ a bracelet ; ’ 
compare Cobra-manilla. 

Manjee, s. The master, or steers- 
man, of a boat or any native river- 
craft. Hind, mdnjlii, Beng. mCtjl and 
mctjki. The word is also a title borne 
by the head men among the Paharis or 
Hill-people of Rajmahl (Wilson), 

1781. “ This is to give notice that the 

principal Gaut Hangies of Calcutta have 
entered into engagements at the Police 
office to supply aU Persons that apply there 
with Boats and Badgerotvs, and to give 
secmity for the Dandies.’’' — India Gazette, 
Peb. 17. 

1784. “ Mr. Austin and his head bearer, 

%vho were both in the room of the budgerow, 
are the only persons known to be drowned. 
The manjee and dandees have not appeared.” 
— In Keeton -Karr, i. 25. 

1810. “Their manjies will not fail to 
take every advantage of whatever distress, 
or difficulty, the passenger may labour 
under.” — Williamson, V.JSI., i. 148. 

Mannickjore, s. H. manih-jor ; the 
whito-iiecked stork (Oiconia hiicoce- 
phaht, Gmolin) ; sometimes, according 
to Jerdon, called in Bengal the ‘ Beef- 
steak bird,’ because palatable when 
cooked in that fashion. “The name 
Mamlcjor means the companion of 
Manik, a Saint, and some Mussulmans 
in consequence abstain from eating 
it” (Jerdon). 

Manucodiata. See Bird of Para- 
dise. 


Maramut, Murrumut, s. Hind, 
from Ai'ab. 7nara7nma(i), ‘ repair.’ In 
this sense the use is general in Hindus- 
tani (in which the terminal t is always 
pronounced, though not hy the Arabs) 
whether as apphed to a stocking, 
a fortress, or a ship. But in Madras 
Presidency the word had formerly a 
very specialised sense as the recognised 
title of that branch of the executive 
which included the conservation of 
iiTigation tanks and the like, and 
which was worked under the District 
Civil Officers, there being then no 
separate department of the State in 
charge of Civil Public Works. 

It is a curious illustration of the 
wide spread at one time of Musul- 
man power that the same Arabic word, 
in the form Marama, is still applied 
in Sicily to a standing committee 
charged with repaii*s of the Duomo or 
Cathedral of Palermo. An analogous 
instance of the wide grasp of the 
Saracenic power is mentioned hy one 
of the Musulman authors whom Amari 
quotes in his Histoiy of the Mahoni- 
medan rule in Sicily. It is that the 
Caliph Al-Mtoan, under whom con- 
quest was advancing in India and in 
&cily simultaneously, ordered that 
the idols taken from the infidels in 
India should be sent for sale to the 
infidels in Sicily I 

Margosa, s. A name in the S. of 
India and Ceylon, for the Nlm tree 
(see Breem). The word is a corruption 
of Port, amargosa, * bitter, ’ indicating 
the characteristic of the tree. This 
gives rise to an old Indian proverb, 
traceable as far back as the jdtalms, 
that you caunot sweeten the nlm tree, 
though you water it -with syrup and 
ghee (Naturam expellas furca, etc.). 

1727. “The wealth of an evil man shall 
another evil man take from him, just as the 
crows come and eat the fruit of the margoise 
tree as soon as it is riiDe.” — Apophthegms 
translated in Valuitijn, v. (Ceylon), 390. 

1782. “ . . . ils lavent le malade avec 

de I’eau froide, ensuite ils le frottent rude- 
ment avec de la feiiille de Margosier.” — 
Sonnerat, i. 208. 

1834. “ Adjacent to the Church stand 

a number of tamarind and margosa trees.” 
— Chittg, Ceylon Gazetteer, 183. 

Markhore, S. P. Itidr-hlwr, ‘ snake- 
eater.’ A fine wild gout of the Western 
Himfilaya ; Capra laegaeeros, Hutton. 

Martaban, ii.p. This is the con- 
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yentional name, long* used by all tbe 
trading nations, Asiatic and Em*o- 
pean, for a port on tbe east of tbe Ira- 
wadi Delta and of tbe Sitang estnary, 
formerly of great trade, but now in 
comparative decay. Tbe original name ' 
is Talaing, Mut-ta-Qnan, tbe meaning 
of wbicb we bave been unable to 
ascertain. 

1514. “ . . . x^assed tben before Marta- 

maxi, the people also heathens ; men expert 
in everything, and first-rate merchants; 
great masters of accounts, and in fact the 
greatest in the world. They keex3 their 
accounts in books like us. In the said 
country is great produce of lac, cloths, and 
provisions .^’ — Letter of Giov, da Emjpoli, 
p. SO. 

1545. “At the end of these two days the 
Xing .... caused the CaiJtains that were 
at the Guard of the Gates to leave them 
and retire ; whereupon the miserable City 
of Martabano was delivered to the mercy 
of the Souldiers . . . and therein shewed 
themselves so cruel-minded, that the thing 
they made least reckoning of was to kiU 
100 men for a crown .” — Pinto (in Cogan), 
203. 

1553. “And the towns which stand 
outside this gulf of the Isles of Pegu (of 
which we have spoken) and are placed along 
the coast of that country, are Vagara, 
Martabaii^ *a city notable in the great ta-ade 
that it enjoys, and further on Rey, Talaga, 
and Tavay.’’ — BarroSy I. ix. 1. 

1568. _ “Trouassimo nella cittd di Mar- 
tauan intorno a nouanta Porto^hesi, tra 
mercadanti e huomini vagabondi, li quali 
stauano in gran differenza co’ Rettori della 
citth.” — Ces, Fedei'ici in Eamus., iii. 393. 

1586. “The city of Martaban hath its 
front to the south-east, south, and south- 
west, and stands on a river which there 
enters the sea ... it is a city of Maupa- 
ragia, a Prince of the King of Pegu’s.” — 
Gasparo Balhi, f. 129r.-130r. 

Martaban, s. This name was given 
to vessels of a peculiar pottery, of 
very large size, and glazed, wldch 
were famous all over the East for ' 
many centuries, and were exported 
from Martaban. They were sometimes 
called Pegu jars, and under that name 
specmens were shown at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. We have not been 
able to obtain recent information on 
the subject of this manufacture. The 
word appears to be now obsolete in 
India, except as a colloquial term in 
Telugu. 

c. 1350. “ Then the Princess made me 
a present, consisting of dresses, of two 
elephant-loads of rice, of two she-bufialoes, 
ten sheex^, foxir I'otls of cordial syrup, and 
foxu* Martabans, or huge jars, filled with 


pex)per, citron, and mango, all prepared 
Avith salt, as for a sea- voyage .” — Ihu 
BatutUy iv. 253. 

(?) “ XJn grand bassin de Martabani.”— - 
1001 JourSy ed. Paris, 1826, ii. 19. 

We do not knoAv the date of these stories. 
The Prench translator has a note explaining 
“ porcelain e verte.” 

1508. “ The lac {lacre) which your 

Highness desired me to send, it Avill he a 
piece of good luck to get, because these ships 
depart early, and the vessels from Pegu 
and Martaban come late. But I hope for 
a good quantity of it, as I have given orders 
for it.” — Letter from the Viceroy Boia Fran- 
cisco Almeida to the King. In Coirect, 
i. 900. 

1516. “ In this town of Martaban ai’e 

made very large and beautiful porcelain 
vases, and some of glazed earthenware of a 
black colour, which are highly valued 
among the Moors, and they export them 
as merchandize.” — Barbosa, 185. 

1598. “ In this towne many of the great 

earthen pots are made, which in India are 
called Martauanas, and many of them 
carried throughout all India of all sortesboth 
small and great; some are so great that 
they will hold full two pipes of water. The 
cause why so many are brought into India 
is for that they vse them in every house, 
and in their shippes instead of cashes. 
Linschoten, p. 30. 

c. 1610. “ .... des iarres les plus 

belles, les mieux vernis et les mieux 
fagonn^es que j’aye veu ailleurs. II y en a 
qui tiennent autant qu’vne pippe et plus. 
Biles se font au Royaume de Martabane, 
d’oh on les apporte, et d’oh elles x>rennent 
leur nom par toute I’lnde.” — Pyrard de La- 
val, i. 179. 

1615. “Vasa figulina quae vnlgo Marta- 
bania dicuntur per Indiam notasunt .... 
3Per Orientem omnem, quin et Lusitaniam, 
horum est usus.” — Jarric, Thesaurus Per. 
Indie, pt. ii. 389. 

1673. “ Je vis un vase d’une certaine 

terre verte qui vient des Indes, dont les 
Turcs .... font un grand estime, et qu’ils 
acheptent bien cher k cause de la propri4te 
qu’eUe a de se rompre k la pr«5sence du 
oison .... Ceste terre se nomme Merde- 
ani.” — Jowrnal dAnt. Galland, ii. 110, 

,, “ . . . to that end offer Rice, Oyl, 

and Cocoe-bTuts in a thick Grove, where 
they piled an huge Heap of long J ars like 
Mortivans.” — Fryei', 180. 

1688. “ They took it out of the cask, and 
put it into earthen Jars that held about eight 
Barrels apiece. These they call Montabaii 
Jars, from a town of that name in Pegu, 
whence they are brought, and carried all 
over India.” — Lam-pier, ii. 98. 

c. 1690. “ Sunt autem haec vastissimae 

ac turgidae ollae in regionibus Martavana 
et Siama confectae, quae per totani trans- 
feruntur Indiam ad varios liquores conser- 
vandos.” — Rumphim, i. ch. iii. 

1711. .^PegUyQuedahyJahurcoxAsA 
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their own Coasts, whence they are plenti- 
fully supply ’d with several Necessarys, they 
otherwise must want ; As Ivory, Bees^vax, 
Mortivan and small Jars, Pepper, &c.” — 
Zorkifer, 35. 

1726. . and the Martavaans con- 
taining the water to drink, when empty, 
reciuire two persons to carry them.”— 
Vulentfjn, v. 254. 

„ “The goods exported hithexnvard 
from Pegu) are .... glazed pots (called 
Martavans after the district where they pro- 
perly belong), both large and little.” — 
Ibid., V. 128. 

1727. “ Martavan was one of the most 
flourishing To^vns for Trade in the East . . . 
They make earthen Ware there still, and 
glaze them with Lead-oar. I have seen 
some Jars made there that coxild contain 
two Hogsheads of Liquor.” — A. Sam. 
i. 63. 

1740. “The Pay Master is likewise 
ordered .... to look out for all the Pegu 
Jars in Town, or other vessels proper mr 
keeping water. ” — In WJieeler, iii. 194. 

Such Jars were apparently imitated in 
other countries, but kept the original name. 
Thus Baillie Eraser says that “ certain jars 
called Martaban were manufactured in 
Oman.” — Journey into Klm^asati, IS. 

1851. “ Assortment of Pegu Jars as used 

in the Honourable Company’s Dispensary 
at Calcutta.” 

* * Two large P^u Jars from Moulmein. ” — 
Oj^cial Gated., Exhibition of 1851, ii, 921. 

Martil, Martol, s. A hammer. 
Hind, martol, from Portuguese mar- 
tdlo,^ but assisted by imaginary con- 
nection with H. mdr-ua, ‘ to strike.’ 

Martingale, s. This is no specially 
Anglo-Indian word; our excuse for 
introducing it is the Belief that it is of 
.iVrabic origin. Popular assumption, 
we believe, derives the name from a 
mythical Colonel Martingale. But 
the word seems to come to us from the 
French, in which language, besides 
the English use, Littr§ gives chausses 
<l la martingale as meaning culottes 
dont le^ pout etait place par derriere,” 
and this he strangely declares to be 
the true and original meaning of the 
word. His etymology, after Menage, 
is from Martiguas in Provence, where, 
it is alleged, breeches of this kind were 
worn. Skeat seems to accept these 
explanations. But there is a Spanish 
word, aUmartaga, for a kind of bridle, 
yhich Ilrrea quoted by Dozy derives 
from verb Arab. rataJca^ “qui, a la lYe 
forme, signifle ‘ efteeit ut brevibus pas- 
sibus incederet.’ ” This is precisely the 
ehect of a martingale. And we ven- 


irae to say that probably the word bore 
its Engli^ meaning originally also in 
French and Spanish, and came from 
Arabic direct into the latter tongue. 
Dozy himself, we should add, is in- 
clined to derive the Spanish w’ord from 
‘ a halter.’ 

Maryacar, n.p. According to P. 
Drmnmond and a MS. note on the 
India Library copy of his book 11. 
Catholics in Malabar were so stjded. 
Marya Karar, or “ Mary’s People.” 

Maseabar, s. This is given bj" C, 
P. Brown (MS. notes) as an Indo- 
Portnguese word for * the last day of 
the month,’ quoting Calcutta Peview, 
vin. 345. He suggests as its etjnnon 
Hind, mds-ha-ba^d, ‘ after a month.’ 

Mash, s. Bund, mush; Phaseolns 
radiatus, Poxb. One of the common 
Hindu pulses. 

Maskee. This is a term in Chinese 
“pigeon,” meaning ‘never mind,’ 

‘ nHmporte,* which is constantly in the 
months of Europeans in China. It is 
supposed that it may he the corruption 
or ellipsis of a Portuguese expression, 
but nothing satisfactory has been sug- 
gested. 

Masulipatam, n.p. This coast town 
of the Madi'as Presidency is sometimes 
vulgarly called MaMipatan or Machli- 
bandar; and its name explained (H. 
mach7ilt = ^sh) as Pish-towm. The ety- 
mology may originally have such a con- 
nexion, but there can be little doubt 
that the name is a trace of the Mat- 
(rcoKia and Mat(7oc>Xoi; rrorag-ov cK^oXal 
which we find in Ptolemy’s Tables ; 
and of tbe Maordkia producing muslins 
in the Periplus. 

1619. “Master Methwold came from 
Missnlapatam in one of the Country 
Boats .” — Pring in Purchas, i. 638. 

c. 1681. ^ “ The road between had been 
covered \yith brocade velvet, and Machli- 
hender chintz .” — Seir Mutaqkerin, iii. 370. 

1789. “Masulipatam, w'hich last w’ord, 
by the bye, ought to be written Machli- 
atan (Fish-town), because of a Whale that 
appened to be stranded there 150 years 
ago.” — ^Note on Seir MutaqJierin, iii. 370. 

c. 1790. “ • . cloths of great value . . . 
from the countries of Bengal, Bunaras, 
China, Kashmeer, Boorhani)oor, Mutchli- 
puttun, &c ,” — Meer Simtin AU, S. of 
Hydiir milk, 383. 

Mate, Maty, s. An assistant under 
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a liead servant ; in wliicli sense, or 
sometliing near it, but also sometimes 
in tbe sense of a ‘lieacl-man, ’ the word 
is in use almost all over India. In tiie 
Bengal Presidenc^r we have a mate-- 
leaver' for tbe assistant body-servant 
(see Bearer); tbe mate attendant on 
an elephant under tbe mabout ; a mate 
(bead) of coolies or j omponnies (qq.v.), 
&c. And in Madras tbe maf?/ is an 
under-servant, whose business it is to 
clean crockery, knives, &c., to attend 
to lamps, and so forth. 

Tbe origin of tbe word is obscure, 
if indeed it has not more than one 
origin. Some have supposed it to be 
taken from tbe English word in tbe 
sense of comrade, &c.; whilst Wilson 
gives metti as a distinct Malayalam 
word for an inferior domestic servant. 
Tbe last word is of very doubtful 
genuineness. Neither derivation will 
explain the fact that tbe word occurs 
in tbe AlUy in which tbe three classes 
of attendants on an elephant in Akbar’s 
establishment are styled respectively 
Mahdwat, Bhoi, and Meth ; two of 
which terms would, under other cir- 
cumstances, probably be regarded as 
corruptions of English words. TMs 
use of the word we find in Skt. dic- 
tionaries as metJia, mentha, and menda, 

‘ an elephant-teeper or feeder.’ But 
for the more general use we would 
query whether it may not be a genuine 
l^akrit form from Skt. mifra,^ ‘ asso- 
ciate, friend’? We have in Pali metta, \ 
‘ friendship,’ from Skt. maitra. 

C.1590. “ Amet’h fetches fodder and as- 
sists in caparisoning the elephant. Met’hs of 
all classes get on the march 4 dams daily, 
and at other times Sj.” — Aln^ i. 125. 

1810. “In some families mates or 
assistants are allowed, who do the drud- 
gery.” — Williamson, V, M. i. 241. 

1837. “One matee.” — See Letters from 
Madras, 106. 

1872. “At last the morning of our 
departure came. A crowd of porters stood 
without the veranda, chattering and squab- 
bling, and the mate distributed the boxes 
and bundles among them .” — A True Be- 
former, ch. vi. 

1873. “ To procure this latter supply (of 
green food) is the daily duty of one of the 
attendants, who in Indian phraseology is 
termed a mate, the title of Mahout being 
reserved for the head keeper” (of an ele- 
phant ). — Saturday Beview, Sept. 6, 302, 

Matranee, s. Properly Hind, from 
Pers. militardni ; a female sweeper. 
See Mehtar. 


Matross, s. An inferior class of 
solder in the Artillery. The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced hero 
because it seems to have survived a 
good deal longer in India than in 
England, and occurs frequently in old 
Indian narratives. It is (xerm. matrose, 

‘ a sailor,’ identical no doubt with 
matelot. The origin is so obscure that 
it seems hardly w’-orth while to quote 
the conjectures regarding it. 

In the establishment of a compaiiv 
of Boyal Artillerj- in 1771, as given iii 
Duncan’s Hist, of that corps, we have 
besides sergeants and corporals “4 
Bombardiers, 8 G-unners, 34 Matrosses. 
and 2 Drummers.” A definition of 
the Matross is given in oui* 3rd quota- 
tion, We have not ascertained when 
the term was disused in the E.A. As 
far as Major Duncan’s book infonns 
us, it appears first in 1639, and has 
disappeared by 1793, when we find the 
men of an artiller^^ force divided 
(excluding sergeants, corporals, and 
bombardiers) into Eirst (xunners, Second 
Gunners, and Military Drivers. 

1673. “There being in pay for the 
Honourable East India Company of 
English and Portugueze, 700, reckoning the 
Montrosses and Gunners.” — Fryer, 38. 

1757. “ I have with me one Gunner, one 
Matross, and two Lascars.” — Letter m 
Lab'ymple, Or, Bepert. i. 203. 

1779. ‘ ‘ Matrosses are properly apprentices 
to the gunner, being soldiers in the royal 
regiment of artillery, and next to them ; 
they assist in loading, firing, and spunging 
the great guns. They carry firelocks, and 
march along with the guns and store- 
waggons, both as a guard, and to give 
their assistance in every emergency.”— 
Capt. G. SmiWs Universal Military Dic- 
tionary. 

1792. “ Wednesday evening, the 25th 

inst., a Matross of Artillery deserted from 
the Mount, and took away with him his 
firelock, and nine rounds of powder and 
ball.” — Madras Courier, Eeb. 2. 

Matt, s. Touch (of gold). Tamil 
muTTU (prou, mditT^, perhaps from 
Skt. mdtra, ‘measure.’ Yeiy pure 
gold is said to be of 9 maxxu, iaferior 
gold of 5 or 6 marr^^. 

1693.- “ Gold, purified from all other 

metals .... by us is reckoned as of four- 
and-twenty Carats, but by the blacks is 
here divided and reckoned as of ten mat.” 
Havart, 106. 

1727. At Mocha ... “the Coffee Trade 
brings in a continual Supply of Silver and 
Gold .... from Turkey, Ebramies and 
Mograbis, G-old of low Matt.” — A. Earn. i. 
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1752. “ - . . to -find tlio Value of the j 

Touch in Fanams, multiply the Matt by 
10, and then by S, which gives it in Fa- 
iiaras.”— 2". Brooks, 25. 

Maumlet, s. Domestic Hind. laCim- 
lat, for ‘ omelet.’ 

Maxmd, S. The authorised An^lo- 
Indian form of the name of a weight 
(BQnd. man, Mahr. man), which, with 
varying values, has been current over 
Western Asia from time immemorial. 
The word is indeed one of the most 
ancient on our list. Professor Sayce 
traces it {mana) back to the Accadian 
language.* But in any case it was the 
Babylonian name for ^ of a talent, 
whence it passed, with the Babylonian 
weights and measures, almost all over 
the ancient world. Compare the mm or 
mna of Egyptian hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, preserved in the emna or amna 
of the Copts, the Hebrew mdneh, the 
Greek fxvd, and the Homan mina. 
The introduction of the word into 
India may have occurred during the 
extensive commerce of the Arabs with 
that country in the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies; possibly at an earlier date. 
Through the Arabs also we find an 
old Spanish word almena, and in old 
French almene for a weight of about 
ftOlhs. {Marcel JDevic). 

The quotations will show^ how the 
Portuguese converted Tnan into mdo, 
of which the English made maune,^ 
and so (probably by the influence of 
the old English word maxmd t) our 
present form, which occurs as early 
as 1611. Some of the older travellers, 
like Linschoten, misled by the Portu- 
guese mdo, identified it with the word 
for ‘hand’ in that language, and so 
rendered it. 

The values of the man as a weight, 
even in modem times, have varied 
immensely, i.e, from little more than 
2Z65. to upwards of 160. The ‘ Indian 
Maund,’ which is the standard of 
weight in British India, is of 40 sers, 
each ser being divided into 16 chhitdks; 
and this is the general scale of sub- 
division in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Tipper and Central India, though 
the value of the ser varies. That of 


* iiee Sayce, Principles of Camj^arative Philology, 
2iul eti., 20S-211. 

t Mound, a kind of great Basket or Hamper, 
containing eight Bales, or two Fats. It is com- 
monly a quantity of S hales of iiuhound Books, 
each Bale having 1000 lbs. weight .” — Giles Jacoh, 
New law Diet., 7th ed., 1756, s.v. 


the standard ser is 80 tolas (q.v.) or 
ruiiee- weights, and thus the maund 
= S2t-lbs. avoirdupois. The Bombay 
maund (or mail) of 40 sei's = 28 lbs!; 
the Madras one of 40 sers — 25 lbs* 
The Palloda man of Alimadnagar 
contained 64 sei's, and was == 163].- lbs. 
This is the largest ma n we find in the 
‘ Useful Tables.’ The smallest Indian 
xnaxi again is that of Colachy in 
Travancore, and == IS lbs. 12 oz. 13 dr. 
The Persian Tabi'lzl man is, however, 
a little less than 7 lbs.; the man shahJ 
twice that ; the smallest of all on the 
list named is the Jeddah xnaji = 2 lbs, 

3 02 . 9^ dr. 

B.C. 692. In the “Eponymyof Zazai,”’ 
a house in Nineveh, with its shrubbery and 
^ates, is sold for one maneh of silver 
according to the royal standard. Quoted 
by Sayce, u. s. 

B.c. 667. We find Nergal-sarra-nacir 
lending “four manehs of silver, according 
to the maneh. of Carchemish.” — Ibid. 

c. B.c. 524. “ Cambyses received the Ly- 
bian presents very graciously, but not so 
the gifts of the Cyrenaeans. They had 
sent no more than 500 minae of silver, 
which Cambyses, I imagine, thought too 
little. He therefore snatched the money 
from them, and with his own hand scattered 
it among the soldiers.” — Serodot. iii. ch. 
13 (E. T. by Bawlinson). 

c. A.D. 70. “Et quoniam in mensuris 
quoque ac ponderibus crebro Grsecis nomi- 
nibus utendum est, interpretatioiiem eorum 
semel in hoc loco i>oiiemus : . . . . nma, 
quam nostri minam vocant, jiendet drach- 
mas Atticas c.” — Pliny, xxi, at end. 

c. 1020. “The gold and silver ingots 
amounted to 700,400 mans in weight,” — 
Al 'Uthi in Elliot, ii. 35. 

1040. “ The Amir said : — * Let us keep 

fair measure, and fill the cups evenly.* . . . 
Each Goblet contained half a man.” — 
Baihaki in Elliot, ii. 144. 
c. 1343. 

“ The Mena of Sarai makes in 

Genoa weight . . . Ib.O oz.2 

The Mena of Organci(Z7r/7/iar7?j) 
in Genoa .... lb.3 oz.9 
The Mena of Oltrarre {Otrdr) 

in Genoa . . . .lb.3 oz.O 

The Mena of Armalecho {AU 
xnalivh) in Genoa . . , lb.2 oz.8 

The Mena of Camexu iKayicheit 
in N.W. China) . . . lb.2 

Pegolotti, 4. 

1563. “ The value of stones is only be- 

cause people desire to have them, and 
because they are scarce, but as for virtues, 
those of the loadstone, which staunches 
blood, are very much greater and better 
attested than those of the emerald. And 
yet the fonner sells by maos, which are in 
Cambay .... equal to 26 ain^atcls each, 
and the latter by ratis, which weigh 3 
grains of wheat.” — Garcia, f. 159 r. 
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1598. “ They have another weight called 

Hao, which is a Hand, and is 12 pounds.” 
— Zdnschoterif 69. 

1610. “ He was found .... to have 
sixtie maunes in G-old, and euery Maune 
is five and fiftie pound weight.” — JECawLins, 
in PurcJias, i. 218. 

1611. “Each maund being three and 
thirtie pound English weight.” — Middleton^ 
in Ptirchas, i. 270. 

c. 1665. “He man pese quarante livres 
par toutes les Indes, mais ces livres ou 
Ferres sont differentes selon les Pais.” — 
Tlievemt, v. 54. 

1673. Ztimhrico (Sconce) of pure (3-old, 

weighing about one Maund and a quarter, 
which is Forty-two pounds. ” — Fryer, 78. 

‘®‘11ie Surat Maund ... is 40 Sear, of 20 
JPice the Sea?', which is 871, 

The Pucka Maund at Ayra is double 
as much, where is also the 

Ecbarry, Maund which is 40 Sea?', of 30 
Pice to the Sea?'. . . .” 

J2/td. 205. 

1683. “Agreed with Chittur Mullsaw 
and Muttradas, Merchants of this jilace 
(Hugly), for 1,500 Hales of ye best Tissinda 
Sugar, each bale to weigh 2 Maunds, 
6^ See?'s, Factory weight.” — Hedges, Aprils. 

1711. “Sugar, Coffee, Tutanague, all 
sorts of Drugs, &c., are sold by the Maund 
Tabrees ; which in the Factory and Custom 
house is nearest 6f?. Avoi?'dupoiz. . . . 
Eatables, and all sorts of Fruit .... &c. 
are sold by the Maund Copara of 7£7. . . . 
The Maund Shaw is two Maunds TahT'ees, 
used at Ispahan.” — Lockye?', 230. 

e. 1760. G-rose sa 3 ’’s, “ the maund they 
weigh their indices with is only 53 ?6.” He 
states the ?naund of Upper India as 69 Ih . ; 
at Bombay, 28 lb. ; at Goa, 14 lb, ; at Surat, 
S7i lb . ; at Coromandel, 25 lb. ; in Bengal, 
75 lb. 

1854. “ . . . You only consent to make 

play when you have packed a good maund 
of traps on your back .” — Life Lo?'d Laio- 
7'ence, i. 433. 

Mazagong, n.p. A suburb of Bom- 
bay, containing a large Portuguese 
population. 

1543. We find 

“ Mazaguao, por 15,000 /edc«s, 
Monhaym, por 15,000,” 

S. Botelho, To?viho, 149. 

1644. “Going up the stream from this 
town (Mombaym, i e. Bombay) some 2 
leagfues, you come to the aldea of Maza- 
^am.” — BQca?'?'o, MS. f. 227. 

1673. “ . . . for some miles together, 

till the Sea break in between them; over 
against which lies Massegoung, a great 
Fishing Town. . . . The Ground between 
this and the Great Breach is well ploughed 
and bears good Batty. Here the Portugals 
have another Church and Religious House 
belonging to the Franciscans.” — Fi'yer, p. 
67, 


Meeaaa, Myanna, s. Hiad. nCmm. 
The name oi a kind of palankin ; that 
kind out of which the palankin used by 
Em'opeans has been developed, and 
which has been generaUy adopted in 
India for the last century. In William 
sou’s Vade Mecum (i, 319) the word is 
written JlfoJicciiTLcili ^see s.y. Udysumo,) 

1793. “To be sold . . . an Elegant New 
Bengal Meaua, with Hair Bedding and 
furniture.”— Coui'ie?', Nov. 2d. 

1795. “ For Sale, an Elegant Fashionable 
New Meanna from Calcutta.”— /d., May 
loth. 


Meerass, s., Meerassy, adj., Mee- 
rassidar, s. ‘ Inheritance,’ ‘ hereditary,’ 
‘a holder of hereditary property!’ 
Hind, from Ahrab. mlra^i, wlrdsl, ?nU 
rdsddT', and these from iua 7 'is, ‘ to in- 
herit,’ 


1806. “Every meerassdar in Tanjore 
has been furnished with a separate pottah 
(q.v.) for the land held by him.”— Fim 
B^po?'t (1812), 774. 

1812. “ The term meerassee .... was 
mtroduced by the Mahommedans.”— i5id. 


1877. ^ “^All miras rights were reclaim- 
able within a forty years’ absence.” — 
Meadows Taylo?', Sto?'y of My Life, ii. 211. 

,, “I found a great proportion of 
the occupants of land to be mirasdars, — 
that is, persons who hold their portions of 
land in hereditary occupancy.” — Ibid. 210. 


Mehaul, S. Hind, from Arab, mahall, 
being properly the pi. of Arab, oyiallall. 
The word is used with a considerable 
variety of application, the explanation 
of which would involve a greater 
amount of technical detail than is con- 
sistent with the purpose of this work. 
On this Wilson may he consulted. 
But the most usual Anglo-Indian 
application of mahall (used as a singu- 
lar and generally written, incorrectly, 
maJidl), is to ' an estate,’ in the 
Revenue sense, i.e. ‘a parcel or parcels 
of land separately assessed for reve- 
nue.’ The sing, mahall (also written 
in the vernaculars ynahal, and maJutl) is 
often used for a palace or important 
edifice, e.g. see Sheeshmahal, Taj- 
mahal. 


Mehtar, s. A sweeper or scavenger. 
This name is usual in the Bengal 
Presidency, especially for the domestic 
servant of this class. The word is Pei*s. 
comp, mihtar ( = Ijat. major), ‘ a great 
personage,’ *a prince,’ and has becui 
apiilied to the class in question in 
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irony, or rather in consolation, as tho | 
domestic tailor is styled Khalifa. But ; 
the name has so comxDletely adhered i 
in this application, that all sense of i 
either irony or consolation has pe- 
rished ; melltar is a sweeper and nought 
else. See also Matranee- It is not 
unusual to hear two mehtars hailing 
each other as MaharaJ ! 

In Persia the menial application of 
the word seems to he diherent (see 
below). 

The same class of servant is usually 
in W. India called hhamfi (v. bungy) ; 
iind in Madius totti. 

1810. “The mater, nr sweeper, is con- 
sidered the lowest menial in every family.” 
— WilUamson, V. J/., i. 270-7. See also 
verses quoted under bunow. 

1828. “. . . besides many mehtars or 

stable-boys .” — HaJji Baha iii Biif/landj i. 

ijO. 

Melinde, Melinda, n.j). The name 
{Malinda or Malindi) of an Arab town 
and state on the east coast of Africa, 
in S. lat. 3° 9' ; the only one at which 
the expedition of Yasco da Gama had 
amicable relations with the people, and 
that at which they obtained the pilot 
who guided the squadron to the coast 
of India. 

c. 1150. “ Melinde, a town of Zendj . . . 

i«! situated on the sea-shore at the mouth of 
11 river of fresh water ... It is a larye 
towm, the people of which . . . draw from 
the sea different kinds of fish, which they 
dry, and trade in. They also possess and 
work mines of iron .” — Bdrltsi {Jaiihert)^ i. 
50. 

c. 1320. See also Abidfcda, by Beinaud, 
ii. 207. 

1498. “ And that same day at smidowm 

we cast anchor right ox3posite a place which 
is called Milinde, which is 30 leagues from 
]Momba$a, , . . On Easter Day those 
floors whom we held prisoners, told us 
that in the said towui of Milinde were 
stopping four ships of Christians who were 
Indians, and that if we desired to take 
them these would give us, instead of them- 
selves, Christian Pilots .” — Rotdro of Vasco 
da (Tama, 42-43. 

1554. “As the King of Melinde iiays 
no tribute, nor is there any reason why he 
«h<3nld, considering the many tokens of 
friendship we have received from him, both 
<m the first discovery of these countries, 
and to this day, and which in my oxiinion 
we repay very badl 5 % by the ill treatment 
wliich he has fiv^m the C^nitains who go 
on service to this Coast.” — Botdhu, 
Tohiho, 17. 

e. 1570. “ Di Chiaul si negotia anco i>er 

ia axsta de*' Melindi in Ethiopia .” — Ccsare 
tit Fedtrici in Bam,, iii. 390f. 


1572. 

“ Quando chegava a frota aquella i^irte 

Glide o reino Melinde ja se via, 

De toldos adornada, e leda de arte ; 

Que bem mostra estimar a sancta dia : 

Treme a bandeira, voa o ehtandarte, 

A cor puiqDurea ao longe apparecia, 

Soam os atamborc.s, e paiuleiiH)', : 

E assi entravam ledos e guerreiros." 

Ca/tiOis, li. 73, 

By Burton : 

“ At .such a time the Squadron neared tin.- 
part 

where firfet Melinde’s goodly shore un- 
seen, 

in awnings dres-t and iirankt with 
gallant art, 

to show that none the Holy Day mis- 
ween : 

Flutter the flags, the streaming Es- 
tandart 

gleams from afar with gorgeou's pniriile 
sheen, 

tom-toms and timbrels mingle martial jar : 

thus past they forwards with the pomxxjf 
war.” 

1610. P. Tei.veira tells us that am<mg 
the “Moors ” at Ormuz, Alboquerqne w'as 
knowm only by the name of Malandy, and 
that with some difficulty he obtained the 
exxilanation that he w^as* so called because* 
he came thither from the direction of 
Melinde, w^hich they call Maland. — Rda- 
cion de los Reyes de Harmuz, 45. 

1859. “As regards the immigration of 
the Wagemu (Ajemi, or Persians), from 
whom the ruling tribe of the Wasawahili 
derives its name^ they relate that several 
Shaykhs, or elders, from Shiraz emiirrated 
to Shangaya, a district near the Ozi River, 
and founded the towm of Malindi (J/e- 
linda).^^ — Barton, in J. It. (4. S. xvix. 51. 

Mem-SaMb, s. This singular ex- 
ample of a hybrid term is the u^uiil 
respectful designation of a Eurox>oaii 
man-ied lady in the Bengal Presidency ; 
the first portion I’epresenting nifdam. 
Madam Saliih is used at Bombay. *See 
Dorisani. 

Mendy, s. Hind, the plant 

Laiosoiiia alba, Earn., of the N. O. 
Lytliraceae, strongly resembling the 
English privet in appearance, and 
common in gardens. It is this plant 
Trhose leaves aAbrd the henna, iised so 
much in Mahommedan c omit vies for 
dyeing the hands, &c., and also in thtj 
process of dyeing the hail*. Mchndl is, 
according to Boyle, the Cifin'iis of the 
ancients (see Pliny, xii. 24). It is also 
the camphfre of Canticles i. 14, when* 
the margin of A.Y. has erroneously 
cypt'ess for Cyprus. 

c- 1817. “. . . his house and garden 

might be known from a thousand others by 
their extraordinary neatness. His garden 
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was full of trees, and was well fenced round ‘ 
with a ditch and mindey hedge.”— -Mrs. 
^herivoocTs Stoi'ies^ ed. of 1873, p. 71. 

Mercall, Marcal, S. Tam. marakkal, 
a grain measure in use in the Madras 
Presidency, and formerly varying much 
in dijierent localities, though the most 
usual was =12 sers of grain. Its 
standard is fixed since 1846 at 800 
cubic inches, and= 5 ;Jg of a garce (q-v.). 

1554. (aSTegapatam) “Of ghee {mamteioa) I 
and oil, one mercar is = 2^ canadas.^'* — A, 
Nunes, 36. 

1803. “. . . take care to put on each 

bullock full six mercalls or 72 seers.”— 
WeUiiKjton Desp. (ed. 1837) ii. 85. 

Mergui, n.p. The name by which 
we know the most southern district of 
Pritish Burma with its town; annexed 
•with the rest of what used to be called 
the “Tenasserim Provinces” after the 
w^ar of 1824-26. The name is pro- 
bably of Siamese origin : the town is 
called by the Burmese Beit {Sir A. 
JPhayre)* 

1568. “ Tenasart la quale Cittk delle 

xegioni del regno di Sion, posta infra terra 
due o tre maree sopra vn gran fiume , . . 
ed oue il fiume entra in mare e vna villa 
chiamata Mergi, nel porto della quale ogn’ 
anno si caricano alcune navi di verztno 
(see hrazil-ttfood and sappan-'zyooc?), di nipa 
(q.v.), di helsuin (see benjamm), e qualche 
poco di garofalo, macis, noci. . . — Ces. 

Fcderid in Ramus., iii. 327 v. 

Milk-bush, Milk-hedge, s. Eu- 

pkorhia Tirucalli, L., often used for 
hedges on the Coromandel coast. It 
abounds in acrid milky juices. 

1780. “ Thom hedges are sometimes 

placed in- gardens, but in the fields the milk 
bush is most commonly used. . . . when I 
squeezed emitting a whitish juice like milk, 
that is deemed a deadly poison. ... A 
horse will have his head and eyes pro- 
digiously swelled from standing for some 
time under the shade of a milk hedge.” — 
Munr&'s Narr. 80. 

Minicoys n.p. Minikai. An island 
intermediate between the Maldiye and 
Laccadive group. Politically it be- 
long.s to the latter, being the property 
of the Ali Ptaja of Cannanore, but the 
people and their language are Mal- 
divian. The poiuilation in 1871 was 
2800. One-sixth of the adults had 
perished in a cyclone in 1867. A light- 
house is now (1883) being erected on 
the island. This is probably the island 


* i'ortuguese measure of about 3 pints. 


intended by Mulhee in that ill- edited 
book the E. T. of Tuhfat al-MiLjaliidln, 

Misree, s. Sugar candy. MUri, 

* Egjqptian,’ from Misr, Egypt, show- 
ing the original source of supply. See 
under Sugar. 

1810. “ The sugar-candy made in India, 
where it is known by the name of miscery, 
bears a price suited to its quality .... It 
is usually made in small conical pots, 
whence it concretes into masses, weighing 
from 3 to 6 lbs. each.” — Williamson, Y.M. 
ii. 134. 

Missal, s.^ Hmd.; from Arab, mi^, 
meaning ‘similitude.’ The body of 
documents in a particular case before 
a court. 

Mobed, s. Pers. a title of 

Parsee Priests. It is a corruption of 
the Pehlevi mag6^;pai = ‘ Lord Magus.’ 

Mocuddum, s. Hind, from Ar. 
mukaddam, ‘praepositus,’ a head-man. 
The technical applications are many; 
e.g. to the headman of a village, respon- 
sible for the realization of the revenue 
{v, lumberdar) ; to the local head of 
a caste {v. chowdry) ; to the head- 
man of a body of peons, or of a gang 
of laho-orers (v. Mate), &o., &c. (See 
further detail in Wilson.) Coharruvias 
{Tesoro de la Lengiia Castellana, 1611) 
gives Almocaden, “ Capitan de Infan- 
teria.” 

c. 1347. “ . . . . The princess invited . . . 
the tandail or mukaddam of the crew, and 
the sipahsdldr or mukaddam of the archers. 

— Ibn JSaiuta, iv. 250.* 

1538. “ O Mocadao da mazmorra q era 

o carcereiro d’aqnella prisao, tanto q os vio 
mortos, deu logo rebate disso ao Guazil da 
justi9a. . .” — Pinto, cap. vi. 

,, “ The J aylor, whichin their language 
is called Mocadan, repairing in the morning 
to us, and finding onr two companions- 
dead, goes away in all haste^ therewith 
to acquaint the Ga^izil, which is as 
the Lidg with us.” — Cogan’s Transl., 

1554. “Eahum naique, com seys piaes 

■ This passage is also "refeireil to uiuU'r 
Nacoda. The French translation runs as tol- 
loiVs: — “Cette princesse invita . . . le tentfu on 
‘ general des pietons,’ et le sipahsnliir ou geiienu 
des archers.’ ” In answer to a query, our fneiia. 
Prof. Robertson Smith in-ites : “ The word is 
rijdl, and this may be used either as the pluial ot 
rajul, ‘ man,’ or as the i>l. of rdjil, ‘pietoii. Rut 
foreman, or ‘ praepositus ’ of the ‘ men ’ (mvlinhlo^ 
IS not -well rendered ‘ general ’), is just as possil tU*. 
And, if as possible, much more reasonable uu- 
laurier (J. As. ser. iv. tom. ix.) renders n'Al here 
sailors.” See also article Tindal ; and see tiie 
quotation mider the present article from IJocano 
MS. 
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(peons) e hum mocadao, com seys tochas, 
hum boy de sombreiro, clous mainatos,” etc. 
BoteJhOi Tomho^ 57. 

1567. . . . “furthermore that no infidel 

shall serve as scrivener, shroff {xarrafo)^ 
mocadam {mocadao)^ naique, peon (jrn*do), 
fjarpatrim (see perpotim), collector of dxies, 
rorr<?£/^f/o?■, interpreter, procurator or solicitor 
ill court, nor in any other office or charge in 
which he can in any way hold authority over 
Christians.” — Decree of the tiacred Council 
of Goa, Dec. 27. In Arch. Port. Oriental., 
fascic. 4. 

1644. ‘ ‘ Each vessel carries forty mariners 
and two mocadons.” — Bocarro, MS. 

1672. “II Ittucadamo, cosi chiamano li 
Padroni di queste barche.” — P. Vincem. 
Maria, 3d ed. 459. 

1870. “This headman was called the | 
Mokaddam in the more Northern and i 
Eastern Provinces.” — Si/stems of Land Ten- I 
ure (Cobden Club), 163. 

Moccuddunia^ s. Hind, from Arab. 
muJcaddama, a piece of business : 
but especially a suit at law. 

Modelliar, Modliar, s. Used in 
the Tamil districts of Ceylon (and 
formerly it would a];)pear on the Con- 
tinent) for a natiye head-man. It is 
also a caste-title, assumed by certain 
Tamil people who style themselves 
Sudras (an honourable assumption in 
the South). Tam. mudaliyar ; an 
honorific plural from mudali, ‘a chief.’ 

c. 1350. “^yhen I was staying at 
Columbum (Quilon) with those Christian 
chiefs who are called Modilial, and are the 
owners of the pepper, one morning there 
came to me . . . ” — John de MarignolU, in 
Cathay, &c.,ii. 381. 

1522. “And in opening this foundation 
they found about a cubit below a grave made 
of brickwork, white-\vashed within, as if 
newly made, in which they found pai-t of 
the bones of the King who was converted 
by the holy Apostle, who the natives said 
they heard was called Tani (Tarni) mudo- 
lyar, meaning in their tongue ‘ Thomas 
Servant of God.’ ” — Correa, ii. 726. 

1544. “ . . . ai)ud Praefectum locis illis 

quern Mudeliarem \nilgo nuncupant." — 
B. Fr. Xaverii Ejpistolac, 129. 

1607. “ On the part of Dom Eernando 

Modeliar, a native of Ceylon, I have re- 
ceived a petition stating his services.” — 
Letter of K, Philip III. in L. das Monroes, 
135. 

1616. “These entered the Kingdom of 
Candy , . . and had an encounter with the 
eneiny^ at Matale, where they cut off five- 
and-tliirty heads of their people and took 
certain araches and modiliares who are 
chiefs among them, and who had . . - de- 
serted and gone over to the enemy as is the 
waj* of the Chingalas.'' — Bocarro, 495. 


1648. “The 5_ August followed from 
Candy the Modeliar, or Great Captain , . . 
in order to inspect the shi^js.” — Van BpU- 
hergens Voyage, 33. 

1CS5. “ The Modeliares . . . and other 
great men aniong them ]3ut on a shirt and 
doublet, which those of low caste may not 
wear.” — Bibciru, f. 46. 

1708. “ Mon Reverend Pere. Vousetes 

tellement accqCitume li vous nieler des 
affaires de la Compagnie, que non obstant 
la pri^re que je vous ai reiteree idusieurs 
fois de nous laisser en reiDOs, je ne suis pas 
etonne si vous prenez parti dans I'affaire de 
Lazaro ci-devant courtier et Modeliar de la 
Compagnie.’' — Norhert, Menwircs, i. 274. 

1726. “ Modelyaar. This is the same as 

Captain.” — Valentijn (Ceylon), Fames ,of 
Officers, &c., 9. 

1810. “We. . . . arrived at Barbareen 
about two o’clock, where we found that the 
provident Modeliar had erected a beautiful 
rest-hpuse for us, and prex^ared an excellent 
collation .” — Maria Graham, 98. 

IMEofussil, s., also used adjectively, 
‘‘The provinces,” — the country sta- 
tions and districts, as contra-dis- 
tinguished fi’om the ‘ Presidency; ’ or, 
relatively, the rural localities of a dis- 
trict as contradistinguished from the 
‘ Sudder ’ or chief station, which is the 
residence of the district authorities. 

Thus if, in Calcutta, one talks of the 
Mofiissil, he means anj^here in Bengal 
out of Calcutta; if one at Benares talks 
of going into the Mofussil he means 
going anywhere in the Benares division 
or district (as the case might he) out 
of the city and station of Benares. 
And so over India. 

The word (Hind, from Arab.) mu- 
fassal means properly ‘sei)arato, de- 
tailed, particular,’ and hence ‘provin- 
cial,’ as laufassal \tdalat, a ‘ provincial 
court of justice.’ This indicates the 
way in which the word came to have 
the meaning attached to it. 

About 1845 a clever, free-and-easy 
newspax-)er, -under the name of The 
Mofussilite, was started at Meerut, 
by Mi\ John Lang, author of “ Too- 
Clever by Half,’’ endured for 

many years. 

1781. “. . . a gentleman lately arrived 

from the Moussel ” (x>lam]y amriprint). — 
Mickifs Bengal Gazette, March 31. 

,, “ A gentleman in the Mofassil, 

Mr. P., fell out of his chaise and broke his 
leg . . . .” — Ibid., June 30. 

1810. “ Either in the Presidency or in 

the Mofassil ” — Williamson, V.M., 

ii. 499. 

1836. “ . . . the Mofassil newRpax)ers 

w'hich I have sjen, though generally dis- 

F F 2 
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posed to cavil at all the acts of the G-ovem- 
ment, have often spoken favourably of the 
measure.” — T. B. Macaulay^ Life, &c. i. 
399. 

Mogul, n.p . THs name slionlcl pro- 
perly mean a person of the great 
nomad race of Mongols, called^ in 
Persia, &c., Mufjhals\ but in India it 
has come, in connexion with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti- 
ally rather TiiiL, family of Baber, to 
he applied to all foreign Mahommedans 
from the countries on the W. and 
N.W. of India, except the Pathans. 
In fact these people themselves make 
a sharp distinction between the Mu- 
ghal IrCml, of Pcrs. origin (who is a 
Shia), and the M. Turdnl of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni). Beg is the 
characteristic affix of the Mughal’s 
name, as Khan is of the Pathan’s. 
Among the Mahommedans of S. India 
the Moguls or Mughals constitute a 
strongly marked caste. 

In Portuguese writers ovMogor 
is often used for “ Hindostan ” or the 
territory of the Grreat Mogul — see 
under next article. 

In the quotation from Baber below 
the name still retains its original ap- 
plication. The passage illustrates the 
tone in which Baber always speaks of 
his Mndind of the Steppe, much as 
Lord Clyde used sometimes to si>eak 
of ‘‘confounded Scotchmen.” 

1247. “ Terra quaedani est in pai-tibus 
orientis . . . quae Mongal nominatur. 
Haec terra quondam populos quatuor 
habuit : unus "Yeka Mongal, id est magni 
Mongali. . . .” — Joannis de Plano Garpini 
JSist. Mongalorum, 045. 

1253. “Licit nobis siipradictus Coiac 
, . , . ‘ Nolite dicere quod dominus noster 
sit christianus. Non est christianus, sed 
Hoal ; ’ quia enim iiomen cliristianitatis 
videtur eis nomen cujusdem gentis .... 
volentes nomen simm, hoc est Moal, exal- 
i;are super omne nomen, nec volunt vocari 
Tartars’ — Itin. Williehni de Ruhriik, 259. 

129S. “. . . Mungul, a name sometimes 

applied to the Tartars.” — 3Iai'co Polo, i. 
1276 (2nd ed.) 

c. 1300. “ Ijisi vero dicunt se descendisse 

•de Gog et Magog. Vnde ipsi dicuntur 
Mogoli, quasi corrupto vocabulo 3fagogoU.” 
— Ricoldus de 3Ionte Crucis, In Per. Quatuor, 
p. 118. 

c. 1308. 

“*0 5e Novas' .... os afia irActcTTOts Suva/ieo’tv 

bitoynvSiV Toxapt^v, ovs aitrol MouyovAtovs 
^tyavcL, e^aTTOwraAets e/c Ttav Kara, ras Kaenrias 
ipXovrit^v Tov yevovg oils KaiaSas crro/xd^ova-it'.’’ — 

^torg. Pachymeres, de 31ich. PalaeoL, lib. v. 

c. 1340. “In the first place from Tana to 


Gintarchan may be 25 days with an ox- 
waggon, and from 10 to 12 days with a 
horse-waggon. On the road you will find 
plenty of Moccols, that is to say of armed 
troopers.” — Pegolotti, on the Land Route to 
Cathay, in Cathay, &c., ii. 287. 

c. 1500. - “ The Moghul troox:)s, which 
had come to my assistance, did not attempt 
to fight, but instead of fighting, betook 
themselves to dismounting and xilundering 
my own people. Nor is this a solitarj’ 
instance; such is the uniform x">ractice of 
these wretches the Moghuls ; if they 
defeat the enemy they instantly seize the 
booty if they are defeated, they xdunder 
and dismount their own allies, and betide 
what may, carry off the spoil.” — JBahcr, 93. 

1534. “ And wkilst Eadnr was there in 

the hills engaged with his pleasm-es and 
Inxu^, there came to him a messenger from 
the King of the Mogores of the kingdom of 
Lely, called Bobor Mirza.” — Correa, iii, 
571. 

1536. “ Licti Mogores vel a populis 

Persarum Mogorihus, vel quod imnc 
Turkae h Persis Mogores appellantur.”— 
Let. from K. John III. to Pope Paul III. 

1555. “ Tartaria, other\v^"se called Mou- 
gal, As Vincentius wryte’th, is in that 
Xoarte of the earthe, where the Easte and 
the northe joine together.” — W. Watranaii, 
Fardle of Paoiotms. 

1563. “ This Kingdom of Lely is verv 

far inland, for the northern part <tf it 
marches with the territory of Cbraeoue 
(Khorasan). . . . The Mogores, whom we 
call Tartars, conquered it more than 30 
years ago, . . — Garcia, f. 34. 

c. 1650. “Now shall I tell how the royal 
house arose in the land of the Monghol. . . 
And the Ruler (Chinghiz Khan) said. . . . 

‘ I will that this x^eople Bfedb, resembling a 
precious crystal, which even to the coiiix>le- 
tion of my enterinfise hath shown the great- 
est fidelity in every peril, shall take the 
name of Koke (Blue) Monghol. . . — 

Sanang Setzen, by Schmidt, pp. 57 and 71. 

1741. “ Ao niesmo tempo que a paz se 

ajnsterou entre os ref eridos generaes Mogor 
e Marata.” — Bosque jo das PossessOes Port aa. 
QUt Oriente — Dociimcntos Gomprovaticos, iii. 
21 (Lisbon, 1853). 

1764. “Whatever Moguls, whether 
Oranies or Tooranies, come to offer their 
services should be received on the afovesai<l 
terms.” — Papei' of Articles sent to Major 
Munro by the Knvah, in Long, 3G0. 

c. 1773. “ . . . the news-^witers of Rai 

Lroog frequently wrote to the Nawaub . ► . 
that the besieged Naik . . . had attacked 
the batteries of the besiegers, and had killed 
a great number of the Moghuls.” — of 
Hydur, 317. 

1800. “ I pushed forward the whole <if 

the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one 
body. . . iSVr A. Wclleshy to IMiinro, 
Alunro's Life, i. 268. 

1803. “ The Mogul horse do not appear 

very active ; otherwise they ought certainly 
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to keep the pindarries at a greater dis- 
tance." — Wellington, ii. 281.^ 

In these last three quotations the teiiu is 
applied distinctix^ely to Hyderabad troops. 

1855. “The Moguls and others, who at 
the present day settle in the country, inter- 
marrying with these people (Burmese 
jVIahommedans) speedily sink into the same 
practical heterodoxies ." — Mission to Ava, 
151. 

Mogul, Tlie Great, n. p. Some- 
times " The MoyuV simply. The name 
by -w^liich the Kings of Dehli of the 
House of Timitr were popularly styled, 
first by the Portuguese (o grao Morfor) 
and after them by Eiu'opeans gener- 
ally. It was analogous to the Sophy, 
(q.Y.) as applied to the Kings of Persia, 
or to the ‘ Great Turk ’ applied to the 
Sultan of Turkey. Indeed the latter 
phrase was probably the model of 
the present one. ^ j 

As noticed under the preceding i 
article, Mogol, Mogor, and also 
istan are applied among old writers to 
the dominions of the Great Mogul.^ We 
hare found no native idiom precisely 
suggesting the latter title ; but Mughal 
is thus used in the Araish^-i'^Mahfil 
below, and Mogoliatan must have been 
in some native use, for it is a form 
that Europeans would not have in- 
vented. See quotations from Thevenot, 
here and under Mohwa. 

c. 15G3. “ Ma gik dodici anni il gran 

Magol Be Moro d’Agra et del Deli . . . 
si e iini>atronito di tutto il Begno de Gam- 
baia.”— F. di Messer Cesare Federici, 
JRamiisio, iii. 

1572. 

“ A este o Eei Cambayco soberbissimo 
Fortaleza darli na ri'ca Dio ; 

Forque contra o Mogor poderosissimo 
Lhe ajude a defender o senhorio. . . 

Camves, x. G4. 

Englished by Burton : 

“ To him Cambay a’s King, that haughtiest 
Moor, 

shall yield in wealthy Diu the famous 
fort, 

that he may gain against the Grand 
Mogor 

’spite his stupendous your 

firm support. . . 

1615. “Nam praeter Magnum Mogor 
cui hodie potissima illius i^ars subjecta est ; 
uui turn quidem Mahometicae religion! 
cieditus erat, quamuis earn mqdo cane et 
angue peius detestetur, vix scio an illius 
alius rex Mahometana sacra coleret.” — 
Jtirrk, i. 58. 

,, “. . . . ijrosecuting my travaile 

by land, I entered the confines of *the 
great Mogor. . . — De Monfart, 15. 

1016. “ It is in the country of Kama, a 


Prince newly subdued by the Mogul.’’ — 
Sir T. Roe. 

1616. “ The .Seiicrall Kingdomes and Pro- 
uinces subject to the Great Mogoll Sha 
Selin Gehangier." — Itl. in Purchas, i. 578. 

„ “ . . . . The base cowardice of 

which peo^de hath made The Great Mogul 
sometimes use this proverb, that one Poitu- 
guese would beat three of his peoijle .... 
and he would further add that one English- 
man would beat three Portuguese. The 
truth is that those Portuguese, especially 
those which are born in those Indian 
colonies . . . are a very low j^oor-spirited 
people. . . ." — Tc?;'?/, ed. 1777, 153. 

1623. “The people are -partly ‘ Gentile 
and partly Mahometan, but they live 
mingled together, and in harmony, because 
the Great Mogul, to whtmi Guzerat is now 
subject . . . although he is a Mahometan 
(yet not altogether that, as they sslj) makes 
no difference in his states between one 
kind of people and the other.” — P. della 
Valle, ii. 510. 

1644. “ The King of the inland country, 
on the confines of this island and fortress of 
Diu, is the Mogor, the greatest Prince in 
all the East.” — Borarro, SiS. 

1653. “Mogol est vn terme des Indes 
qui signifie blanc, et quand nous discus le 
grand Mogol, ([ue les Indiens ai^pellent 
Schah Geanne Hoy du monde, c’e&t qu’il 
est efiectiuement blanc . . . noua. I’appellons 
grand Blanc ou grand Mogol, comme nous 
appellons le Boy des Ottomans grand 
Tnrq.” — De la BoulUniedc^Goa':, ed. 1657, 
pp. 549-550. 

1665. 

. . . Samarchand by Oxu.s, Teinir’s 
throne, 

To Paquin of Sinaean Kings ; and thence 

To Agra and Labor of Great Mogul. . 

Paradise Lost, xi. 

c. 1665. “L’Empire du Graud-Mogol, 
qu’on nonime particulierement le Mogoli- 
stau, est le i>lus etendu et le plus puissant 
des Boiaumes des Indes. . . . Le Grand- 
Mogol vient en ligne directe de Tamerlan, 
dont les descendants (lui se sent ^tahlis aux 
Indes, se sent fait appeller Mogols. „ . 

— Theienot, v. 9. 

1672. “ In these beasts the Great 
Mogul takes his pleasure, and on a stately 
Elephant he rides in person to the arena 
where they fight.” — Baldaeiis (Germ, ed.), 
21 . 

1673. “It is the Flower of their Em- 
peror’s Titles to he called the Great Mogul, 
Bnrrore (read Burrow, see Fryer’s Index) 
Mogul Podeshar, who ... is at present 
Auren JZ’ecb ."’ — Frger, 195. 

1716. “ Gram Mogol. Is as much as to 

say ‘Head and King of the Circumcised,’ 
for Mogol in the language of that country 
signifies circumcised.” (!) — Bluteau, s. v. 

1727. “ Having made what Observations 

I conld, of the Empire of Persia, I’ll travel 
along the Seacoast towards Jndwsiun, or the 
Great Mogul’s Emigre.”— A. Ham. i. 115, 
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1780. There are now six or seven 
fellows in the tent, gravely disputing 
whether Hyder is, or is not, the person 
commonly called in Europe the Great 
Mogul.” — ^Letter of T. Munro in Life, i. 27. 

1783. “ The first potentate sold by the 

Company for money, was the Great Mogul 
— the descendant of Tamerlane ,” — BurkCj 
Speech on Fox's E. I, Bill, iii. 458. 

1786. *‘That Shah ilium, the prince 
commonly called the Great Mogul, or, by 
eminence, the King, is or latmy was in I 
possession of the ancient capital of Hindo- 
stan. . . — Art of Charge against Hastinos, 
in Burke, vii. 189. 

1807. ‘ ‘ L’Hindoustan est depuis quelque 

temps domind par une multitude de petits 
souverains, qui s’arrachent I’un Tautre leurs 
possessions. Aucun d’eux ne reconnait 
comme il faut I’autoritd legitime du Mogol, 
si ce n’est cependant Messieurs les Anglais, 
lesquels n’ont pas cdssd d’etre sonmis h son 
ob^issance ; en sorte qu’actuellement, c’est 
k dire en 1222 (1807) ils reconnaissent I’au- 
toritd supreme d’Akbar Schah, fils de Schah 
Alam.”— A/sos, Araish-i-Mahfil, quoted by 
Garcin de Tassy, Bel. Mus. 90. 

Mogul breeches. Apparently an 
early name for what we call long- 
drawers or pyjamas (qq. v.) 

1625. “. . . let him have his shirt on 

and his Mogul breeches ; here are women 
in the house.” — Beau7nont and Fletcher, 
The Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 2. 

In a picture by Vandyke of ‘William 
1st Earl of Denbigh, belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and exhi'bited at 
E(hnburgh in July, 1883, the subject 
is represented as out shooting, in a red 
striped shirt and pyjamas, no doubt 
the “ Mogul breeches’’ of the period. 

Mohur, G-old, s. The official name 
of the chief gold coin of British India, 
Hind, from Pers. mulir, a (metallic) 
seal, and thence a gold coin. It 
seems possible that the word is taken 
from ntihr, ‘the sun,’ as one of the 
secondary meanings of that word is 
* a golden circlet on the top of an 
umbrella, or the Uke ’ ( Vullers). 

The term mxChr^ as applied to a coin, 
appears to haye been popular only and 
quasi-generic, not precise. But that 
to wliich it has been most usually 
applied, at least in recent centuries, is 
a coin which has always been in use 
since the foundation of the Mahomme- 
dan Empire in Hindustan by the 
Ghuri Kings of Ghazni and their treed- 
men, circa A.D. 1200, tending to a 
standard weight of 100 ratis of pure 
gold (y. ruttee), or about 175 grains, 
thus equalling in weight, and probably 


intended then to equal ten times in 
value, the silver coin which has for 
more than three centuries been called 

rupee. 

There is good ground for regarding 
this as the theory of the system.* But 
the gold coins, especially, haye deviated 
from the theory considerably; a deyia- 
tion which seems to have commenced 
with the violent innovations of Sul- 
tan Mahommed Tughlak (1325 — 1351) 
who raised the gold coin to 200 grains, 
and diminished the silver coin to 140 
grains, a change which may haye been 
connected with the enormous influx 
of gold into Upper India, from the 
plunder of the immemorial acciunula- 
tions of the Peninsula in the first 
quarter of the 14th century. After 
this the coin again settled down in ap- 
proximation to the old weight, inso- 
much that, on taking the weight of 46 
di^erent mohur s from the lists given 
in Prinsep’s Tables, the average of pure 
gold is 167*22 grains.f 

The first gold mohur struck by the 
Company’s Government was issued in 
1766, and declared to be a legal tender 
for 14 sicca rupees. The full weight 
of this coin was 179*66 grs., contaimng 
149*72 grs. of gold. ^ But it was im- 
possible to render it crurent at the 
rate fixed; it was called in, and in 
1769 a new mohur was issued to pass 
as legal tender for 1 6 sicca rupees. The 
weight of this was 190*773 grs. (ac- 
cording to Pegn. of 1793, 190*894), 
and it contained 190*086 grs. of gold. 
Eegulation xxxv. of 1793 declared 
these gold mohurs to be a legal 
tender m all public and private trans- 
actions. Eegn. xiv. of ISIS declared, 
among other things, that “ it has been 
thought advisable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of the 
gold mohur to be coined at this 
Presidency (Port William), in order to 
raise the value of fine gold to fine 
silver, from the present rates of 1 to 
14*861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold 
mohur will still continue to pass cur- 
rent at the rate of 16 rupees.” The 

See Cathay, &c., pp. ccxlvii-ccl. ; and Mr. E. 

Thomas, Pathd7i Kings of Delhi, iyassim. 

t The average was taken as follows : — (!)• M c 
took the whole of the weight of gold iii the hst at 
p. 43 (“Table of the Gold Coins of India,”) with 
the omission of four pieces which are excepuoii- 
ally debased ; and (*2), the iirst twenty-foiir 
in the list at p. 50 (“Siipplementaiy )* 

omitting two exceptional cases, and dhwled by the 
wliole number of corns so taken. See the tables at 
end of Thomas’s ed. of Prinseqfs Essays. 
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new gold moliur was ta weigL. 204*710 
grs. containing fine gold 187*651 grs. 
Once more Act xyii. of 1835 declared 
tliat tlie only gold coin to be coined at 
Indian mints should be (with propor- 
tionate subdivisions) a gold mohur or 
‘‘15 rupee piece ” of the weight of 
ISO grs. troy, containing 165 grs. of 
pure gold ; and declared also that no 
gold coin should thenceforward be a 
legal tender of payment in any of the 
territories of the E. I. Company, 

There has been since then no sub- 
stantive change. 

A friend (W. Simpson, the accom- 
plished artist) was told in India that 
gold mohr was a corruxotion of * gol 
(v.e. ‘round’) mohi% indicating a dis- 
tinction from the square mohrs of some 
of the Dehli Kings. But this we take 
to be purely fanciful. 

1690. “The Gold Moor, or GoldBoupie, 
is valued generally at 14 of Silver; and 
the Silver Roupie at Two Shillings Three 
Pence.” — Ovington, 219. 

1726. “ There is here only also a State 

mint where gold Moors, silver Bopiies, 
JPeiiseti and other money are struck.” — 
Valentijn^ v. 166. 

1758. “80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohurs, equivalent to 60,000 rupees, were 
the military chest for immediate expenses.” 
— Ome, ii. 364 (1803). 

1785. ‘ ‘ Malver, hairdresser from Em*ope, 
proposes himself to the ladies of the settle- 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion 
with gauze flowers, &c. He \^*ill also 
instruct the slaves at a moderate price.”* — 
In Seton-Karr, i. 119. 

1797. “ Notwithstanding he (the Nabob) 
w*as repeatedly told that I would accept 
nothing, he had prepared 5 lacs of rupees, 
and 8000 gold Mohnrs for me, of which I was 
to have 4 lacs, my attendants one, and 
your Ladyship the gold.” — Letter in Mem. 
of Lord Teignmoath, i. 410. 

1809. “I instantly iDresented to her a 
nazxir of nineteen gold mohurs in a white 
handkerchief.” — Lord Valcntia, i. 100. 

1811. “Some of his fellow passengers 
.... offered to bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs.” — Morton's Life of Leyden , 83. 

1829. “I heard that a private of the 
Company’s Root Artillery passed the very 
noses of the pnlze-agents, with 500 gold 
mohurs (sterling 1000?.) in his hat or cap.” 
— John Shipp f ii. 226. 

Mohxtrrum, s. Ar. Afuharram 


Was this ignorance, or slang ? Tliougli slave- 
hoyH are occasionally mentioned, there is no indi- 
cation that slaves were at all the usual substitute 
for domestic servants at this time in Euroiiean 
families* 


(‘sace?*’), xmoperly the name of the 
1st month of the Mahommedan lunar 
year. But in India the term is aiiplied 
to the period of fasting and public 
mourning observed during that month 
in commemoration of the death of Ha- 
san and of his brother Husain (a.d, 
669 and 680), and which terminates in 
the ceremonies of the \is7iurd-ay com- 
monly however known in India as 
“ the Moliur r It For a full account 
of these ceremonies see Iltrldots, 
Qanoon-e- Islam, 2d od. 98-148. A-nri 
see in this book Hobson- Job son. 

1869. Fete dll Marty re de Jff lira in . . . 
On la nomme g«5iieralement Muharram du 
nom du mois . . . et plus sp^cialement 
JOakd, mot persan d<5riv6 de dak ‘ dix,’. . . 
les denominations viennent de ce que la 
fete de Hu<,*ain dure dix jours .” — Garein de 
Tossy, FeL Mus. ix. 31. 

Mohwa, Mhowa, Mowa, s. Hind. 

&c. mahfed or maliwa (Skt. madhul^a) 
the large oak-like txeeBassia latifolia,* 
Roxb. (Nat. Ord. Sapoiaceae), also the 
flower of this tree from which a spii*it is 
distilled, and the spirit itself. It is said 
that the Mahwa flower is now largely 
exported to Prance for the manufac- 
ture of ligueurs. The tree, in groups, 
or singly, is common all over Central 
India in the lower lauds, and, more 
s^iarsely, in the Gangetic iirovincos. 

c. 1CG5. “ Les homes du Mogolistau et 

de Golconde sont jdantt^es a environ une 
lieue et demie de Calvar. Ce sont des 
arbres qn’on appelle Mahoua ; ils marquent 
la derniere terre du Mogol.” — Theiaiot, v. 
200. 

1810. “ . . . the number of shops w’here 
Toddy, Mowah, Fariah Arrark, &c., are 
served out, absolutely incalculable.” — 
Williamson, V.M., ii. 153. 

1814. “ The Mowah . . . attains the 

size of an English oak . . . and from the 
beauty of its foliage, makes a conspicuous 
appeai'ance in the laiidscaije. ” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem., ii. 452. 

1871. “ The flower . . . possesses con- 

siderable substance, and a sweet but sickly 
taste and smell. It is a favourite article of 
food with all the wild tribes, and the lower 
classes of Hindds ; but its main use is in 
the distillation of ardent spirits, most of 
what is consumed being Mhowa. The 
spirit, when w’ell made, and^ mellowed by 
age, is by no means of despicable (piality, 
resembling in some degi'ee Iri^h whisky. 
The luscious flowers are no less a favourite 
food of the brute creation than of man. . . 

— Forsyth, Highlands of C. India, 75. 


5" Mooileeii Sheriff (Stipylt to the Phonaaropona 
ofTndm) says that the Mn/iirahx (luestion i^Passia 
loiigi folia, and the wild Mahxvd JUitbSia latifolia. 
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Mole-islam, n.p. The title applied 
to a certain class of rustic Mahorn- 
medans or (/icctsi-Mahommedans^ in 
Guzerat, said to have been forcibly 
converted in the time of the famous 
Sultan Mahmtid Bigarra, Butler’s 
“ Prince of Cambay.” We are igno- 
rant of the true orthography or mean- 
ing of the term. 

Moley, s. A kind of (so-called 
cuiTy used in the Madras Presidency, 
a large amount of coco-nut being one 
of the ingredients. The word is a 
corruption of ^ Malay the dish being 
simply a bad imitation of one used by 
the Malays. 

Molly, or (better) Mallee, s. Plind. 
mtdij ‘ a gardener,’ or a member of 
the caste which furnishes gardeners. 
We sometimes have heard a lady from 
the Bengal Presidency speak of the 
daily homage of. “ the Molly with his 
dolly/’ \iz.f of the mall with his dciU 
(see dolly). 

1759. In a Calcutta wages tariff of this 
year we find — 

“ House 2 Rs.” 

In 182. 

Moluccas, n.p. The ‘Spice Islands,’ 
strictly speaking the five Clove Is- 
lands, lying to the west of Gilolo, and 
by name Ternate (Tarndti), Tidore 
(Tidori), Mortir, Makian, andBachian. ! 
But the application of the name has 
been extended to all the islands now 
under Dutch rule, between Celebes 
and K. Guinea. There is a Dutch 
governor residing at Amboyna, and 
the islands are divided into 4 resi- 
dencies, viz. : Amboyna, Banda, Ter- 
nate, and Manado. The origin of the 
name Molucca, or Mahico as the Por- 
tuguese called it, is not recorded ; but 
it must have been that by which the 
islands were known to the native 
traders at the time of the Portuguese 
discoveries. The early accounts often 
dwell on the fact that each island (^at 
least three of them) had a king of its 
own. Possibly they got the (Ar.) name 
of Jazirat-al’-Muluhf ‘ The Isles of the 
Engs.’ 

Since the above was written I see 
that Yalentijn probably entertained 
the same view of the derivation. He 
begins his account of the islands by 
saying : 

“There are many who have written of 
the Moliiccos and of their Swings, but we 
have hitherto met with no writer who has 


given an exact view of the subject ” [DeeL i. 
Mol. 3). 

And on the next page he says : 

“ For what reason they have been called 
Moluccos we shall not here say ; for we 
shall do this circumstantially when we shall 
speak of the Molukse Kings and their 
customs.” 

But we have been unable to find the 
fulfilment of this intention, though 
probably it exists in that continent of a 
work somewhere. We have also just 
seen a paper by a writer who draws 
much from the quarry of Yalentijn. 
This is an article by Dr. Yan Mus- 
schenbroek in the Proceedings of the 
International Geogr. Congress at Ye- 
nice in 1881 (ii. pp. 596, in 

which he traces the name to the same 
origin. He appears to imply that the 
chiefs were known amon^ themselves 
as Molokos, and that this term was 
substituted for the indigenous KolanOy 
or Eng. ‘ ‘ Ce nom, ce titre resterent, 
et furent m5me pen a peu employes, 
non seulement pour les chefs, mais 
aussi pour I’etat meme. A la longue 
les lies et les etats dea Molokos devin- 
rent les Isles et les etats Molokos.” 
There is a good deal that is question- 
able, however, in this writer’s deduc- 
tions and etymologies. 

c. 1430. “Has (Javas) ultra xv dierum 
cursu duae reperiuntur insulae, orientem 
versus. Altera Sandai appellatur, in qua 
nuces muscatae et maces ; altera Bandam 
nomine, in ^ua sola gariofali producuntur.” 
— K. Conti in Poggivs. 

1510. “We disembarked in the island of 
Monoch, which is much smaller than Ban- 
dan; but the people are worse . . . Here 
the cloves grow, and in many other neigh- 
bouring islands, but they are small and un- 
inhabited .” — Varthemaf 246. 

1614. “Further on is Timor, whence 
comes sandalwood, both the white and the 
red; and further on still are the Maine, 
whence come the cloves. The bark of these 
trees I am sending you ; an excellent thing 
it is ; and so are the flowers.” — Letter of 
Giovanni da JSmjpoU, in Arcliivio Stor. Ital., 

p. 81. 

1515. “From Malacca ships and junks 
are come with a great quantity of spice, 
cloves, mace, nut(meg), sandalwood, and 
other rich things. They have discovered 
the five Islands of Cloves ; two Portuguese 
are lords of them, and rule the land T,vith 
the rod. ’Tis a land of much meat, oranges,, 
lemons, and clove-trees, which grow there 
of their own accord, just as trees^ in the 
woods with us ... . God be praised for 
such favour, and such grand things !” — 
Another letter of do . , ibid. pp. 85-86. 

' 1516. “Beyond these islands, 25 leagues; 
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towards the north-east, there are five 
islands, one before the other, which are 
called the islands of Maluco, in which all 
the cloves grow .... Their King% are 
Moors, and the first of them is called 
Bachan, the second Maquian, the third is 
called Motil, the fourth Tidory, and the 
fifth Ternaty . . . every year the people of 
Malaea and J ava come to these islands to 
shii^ cloves. . . .” — Barhosa, 201-202. 

1521. “ Wednesday the 6th of November 
.... we discovered four other rather high 
islands at a distance of 14 leagues towards 
the east. The pilot who had remained with 
us told us these were the Maluco islands, 
for which we gave thanks to God, and to 
comfort ourselves we discharged all our 
artillery .... since we had passed 27 
months all but two days always in search of 
Maluco.” — Pigafetta, Voyage of Magellaji 
(Hak. Soc.), 124. 

1553. “We know by our voyages that 
this part is occupied by sea and by land 
cut up into many thousand islands, these 
together, sea and islands, embracing a great 
part of the ^circuit of the Earth .... and 
in the midst of this great multitude of 
islands are those called Maluco .... 
(These) five islands called Maluco .... 
stand all within sight of one another em- 
bracing a distance of 25 leagues .... we 
do not call them Maluco because they have 
no other names ; and we call them fre 
because in that number the clove grows 
naturally .... Moreover we call them in 
combination Maluco, as here among us we 
^eak of the^ Canaries, the Terceiras, the 
Cabo- Verde islands, including under these 
names many islands each of which has a 
name of its own.” — Barros, III., v. 5. 

,, “. . . li molti viaggi dalla cittk di Xiis- 
bona, e dal mar rosso a Calicut, et insino alle 
Molucche, done nascono le spezierie.” — 
G-. B.Ramusw, Pref. sopra il Liin'o del Magn. 
M. Marco Polo. 

1665. 

“ As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the Isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

Their spicy drugs ” 

Paradise Lost, ii. 

Monegar, s. The title of the head- 
man of a village in the Tamil country ; 
the same di^pdtll (Patel) in the Deccan, 
&c- The word is Tamil mani yahlcdran, 
‘ an overseer.’ 

1707. “Ego Petrus Mauicaren, id est 
ViUarum Inspector. . , .” — In Nwhert, 
Mem., i. 390, note. 

1717. “ Towns and villages are governed 
by inferior Officers. . . . mauiakarer 
(Mayors or Bailiffs) who hear the com- 
plaints.” — Phillips, Account, &c., 83, 

Monkey-bread Tree, s. The 3q>o- 
hohyAdansonia digitata, L. “ a fantas- 
tic-looking tree with immense elephant- 


ine stem and small twisted branches, 
laden in the rains with large white- 
flowers ; found all along the coast of 
Western India, but whether introduced 
by the Mahommedans from Africa, 
or by ocean- currents wafting its large 
light fruit, full^ of seed, across from 
shore to shore, is a nice speculation. 
A sailor once picked up a large seedy 
fruit in the Indian Ocean off Bombay, 
and brought it to me. It was very 
rotten, but I planted the seeds. It 
turned out to ^be Kigelia pinnafa of 
B. Africa, and j)ropa^ated so rapidly 
that in a few years I introduced it all 
over the Bombay Presidency. The 
Baobab however is generally found 
most abundant about the old ports 
frequented by the early Mahommedan 
traders” {Sir G. Birdivood, MS.). 

We may add that it occurs sparsely 
about Allahabad, where it was intro- 
duced apparently in the Mogul time ; 
and in the Gangetic valley as far E. 
as Calcutta, but always planted. There 
are, or were, noble siDecimens in the 
Botanic Gardens at Calcutta, and in 
Mr. Arthur Gi'ote’s garden at Aliimr. 

Monsoon, s. The name ^iven to 
the periodical winds of the Indian seas,, 
and of the seasons which they affect 
and characterize. The original word is 
the Arabic matfcsm, ‘season,’ which the 
Portuguese corrupted into mongdo, and 
our people into monsoon. Dictionaries 
(except Dr. Badger’s) do not appa- 
rently give the Arabic word mausim 
the technical sense of monsooii. But 
there can be no doubt that it had that 
sense among the Arab pilots from 
whom the Portuguese adopted the word. 
This is shown by the quotations from 
the Turkish Admiral Sidi ’AJi. 

‘ ‘ The rationale of the term is well 
X)ut in the Beirut Molilt, which saj’-s : 
‘ Mausim is used of anything that 
comes round but once a year, like the 
festivals. In Lebanon the mausim is. 
the season of working with the silk,’ — 
which is the important season there, as 
the season of navigation is in Yemen.’'' 
W. E. S. 

The Spaniards in* America would 
seem to have a word for ^ season in 
analogous use for a recurring wind, 
as may be gathered from Tom Cringle.^ 

* “ Don Ricardo l)egan to fret and fidget most 
awfully — ‘Beginning of the seasons' — why, we 
may not get away for a week, and all the ships 
will be kept back in their loading." — ^Ed. lSo3, 
p. 309. 
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Tlie Venetian, Leonardo Ca’ IVIasser 
Cbelow), calls tlie monsoons U tempi. 
And tlie qnotation from Garcia De Orta 
sliows that in Lis time tLe Portuguese 
sometimes used tLe word for season 
without any apparent reference to the 
wind. Though moncao is general 
with the Portuguese '’writers of the 
16th century, the historian Diogo de 
Couto always writes moucao, and it 
is possible that the n came in, as in 
some other cases, by a habitual mis- 
reading of the written u for n. Lin- 
•schoten in Dutch (1596) has monssoyn 
iand monssoen (p. 8). It thus seems 
probable that we get our monsoon 
"through the Dutch. The latter in 
modern times seem to have commonly 
■adopted the Prench form mousson. 

We see below {Oes. Feder.) that 
Monsoon was used as synonymous 
with “ the half year,” and so it is still 
in S. India, 

1505. “ De qui loassano el colfo _de 

■Colocut che sono leghe 800 de pacizo 
‘(? passeggio) : aspettano U tempi che sono 
net principio dell’ Autuno, e, con le cole 
fatte (?) passano .” — Leonardo di Ga^ Masser, 
26. 


1653. . . and the more, because the 

voyage from that region of Malaca had to 
be made by the prevailing wind, which they 
call mon§ao, which was now near its end. 
If they should lose eight days they would 
have to -wait at least three months for the 
return of the time to make the voyage. ” — 
Ba'i'roSj Dec. II.,liv. ii., cap. iv. 

1554. “The principal winds are four, 
according to the Arabs, .... but the 
pilots call them by names taken from the 
rising and setting of certain stars, and assign 
them certain limits within which they 
begin or attain their greatest strength, 
•and cease. These winds, limited by space 
and time, are called Mausim .” — The Mohit^ 
by Sidi Ali Kapuddn, in J. As. Soc. JBeng. 
iii. 548. 

,, “Be it known that the ancient 
masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the monsoon (in orig. doubtless mausim), 
that is to say, the time of voyages at sea, 
according to the year of Yazdajird, and that 
the pilots of recent times follow their steps. 

, . .” {Much detail on the monsoons follows.) 
— Ibid, 

^ 1563. “ The season (moncao) for these 

‘{i.e., mangoes) in the earlier localities we 
have in April, but in the other later ones 
in May and June ; and sometimes they 
come -as a rodolho (as we call it in our 
country) in October and November.” — 
Garcia, f. 134 v. 

1568. “Come s’arriua in vna citth la 
prima cosa si piglia vna casa a fitto, 5 
per mesi 6 per anno, seconda che si disegnk 
di starui, enel Pegh b costume di pigliar- 


la per lEoson, ciob per sei mesi.”— Ces. 
Federici, in Ramus, iii. 394. 

1585-6. “ But the other goods which 

come by sea have their fixed season, which 
here they call Monzao.” — Sassetti, in Be 
Guhernatis, p. 204. 

c. 1610. “ Ces Monssons on Muessons 
sont vents qui changent pour I’Est^ on pom* 
I’Hyver de six mois en six mois.” — Pyrard 
de Laval., i. p. 199 ; see also ii. 110. 

1616. “. . . . quos Lusitani patri^ voce 
Mon^am indigetant.” — Jarric, i. 46. 

,, Sir T. Boe writes Monson. 

1627. “ Of Gorea hee was also told 

that there are many bogges, for which 
cause they have Waggons with broad 
wheeles, to keepe them from sinking, and 
obseruing the Monson or season of the 
wind . . . they have sayles fitted to these 
waggons, and so make their Voyages on 
land.” — Purchas, Pilgrimage, 602. 

1634. 

“ Partio, vendo que'o tempo em vac gastava, 

E que a moncao di navegar passava.” 

Malaca Gonquistada, iv. 75. 
1644. “The winds that blow at Diu 
from the commencement of the change of 
season in September are sea-breezes, blow- 
ing from time to time from the S., S.W., 
or N.W., with no certain Monsam wind, 
and at that time one can row across to Dio 
with great facility.” — Bocarro, MS. 

c. 1665. “. . . it would be true to say, 

that the sun advancing towards one Pole, 
causeth on that side two great regular cur- 
rents, viz., that of the Sea, and that of the 
Air which maketh the Mounson-wM, as 
he causeth two opposite ones, when he 
returns towards the other Pole.” — Bernier, 
E. T. 139-140. 

1673. “The northern Monsoons (if I 
may so say, being the name imposed by the 
first Observers, i. e,, Motiones) lasting 
hither.” — Fryer, p. 10. 

, , “A constellation by the Portugals 

called Rdbo del Elephanto, known by the 
breaking up of the Munsoons, which is the 
last Elory this Season makes.”— 48. 
He has also Mossoons or Monsoons, 46. 
1690. “ Two Mussonns are the Age of a 
Man.” — ^Bombay Proverb, in Ovington s 
Voyage, p. 142. 

1696. “We thought it most advisable 
to remain here, till the^ next Mossoon.’ 
Boivyear, in Balrymple, i. 87. 

1783. “ Erom the Malay word moossin, 

which signifies season.” — Forrest, V. to 
Mergui, 95. 

, , “ Their prey is lodged in England ; 

and the cries of India are given to seas and 
winds, to be blown about, in every breaking 
up of the monsoon, over a remote and un- 
hearing ocean.” — Burhe^s Speech on Fox s 
E, I, Bill, in Works, iii. 468. 


Moochulka, S. Hind. mucJialM or 
muchalka, A written obligation or 
bond. Eor special technical uses see 
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Wilso 7 i. Tlie -word is apparently eitlier 
'Turki or Mongol. 

0 . 1267. “rive days thereafter j udment 
■was held on Hnsamuddin the astr(doger, 
who had executed a muchilkai that the 
death of the Khalif would be the calamity of 
the world.” — Hcmnmer^s Golden Horde^ 166. 

c. 1280. “ When he (Kubilai Kaan) ap- 

in'oached his 70th year, he desired to 
raise in his own lifetime, his son Chimkin 
to be his representative and declared suc- 
cessor The chiefs .... repre- 

sented . . . that though the measure . . . 
was not in accordance with the Yasa and 
customs of the world-conquering hero 
Ohinghiz Kaan, yet they -would grant a 
muchilka in favour of Chimkin’s Kaan- 
ahip .” — Wassdfs Histm'Ui G-erm. by Ham- 
mer, 46. 

c. 1360. “He shall in all divisions and 
districts execute muchilkas to lay no burden 
on the subjects by extraordinary imposts, 
and irregular exaction of supplies.” — Form 
of the Warrant of a Territorial Governor 
under the Mongols, in the above, App. p. 
468. 

ISIS. “You were present at the India 

Board when Lord B told me that I 

should have 10,000 pagodas per annum, and 
all my expenses paid. ... I never thought 

of taking a muchalka from Lord B , 

because I certainly never suspected that my 
expenses would .'. . . have been restricted 
to 500 pagodas, a sum which hardly pays 
my servants and equipage,”-^iHtt«ro to Mal- 
colm, in Munro’s it/c, X*c., iii. 257. 

Moocky, s. One wh-o works in 
leather, either as shoemaker or saddler. 
It is the name of a low caste, H in d. 
moclil. The caste and name are also 
found in S. India, Telug. muolidie. 
These, too, are workers in leather, but 
also are employed in painting, gilding, 
and upholsterer’s work, &c. 

Mohurrer, Mohrer, &c., s. A 
writer in a natiye language. Arab. 
muharrir, ‘ an elegant, correct writer.’ 
The word occurs in Grose (c. 1760) as 
* Moories, writers.’ 

Mooktear, s. Properly Hind, from 
Arab. muTchtdr, ‘chosen,’ but corruptly 
mthhlitydr. An authorised agent; an 
attorney. Mukhtyar-nama, ‘a power 
of attorney.’ 

1866. “I wish he had been under the 
scaffolding when the roof of that new 
Cutcherry he is building fell in, and killed 
two mookhtars.” — The Daivh Bunnaloio (by 
G. O. Trevelyan), in Fraser'*& Mag. Ixxiii. 
p. 218. 

1878. “ These were the mookhtyars, or 
■Criminal Court attorneys, teaching the 
witnesses what to say in their respective 
■cases, and suggesting answers to all possible 


questions, the whole thing having been pre- 
viously rehearsed at the mookhtyar’s 
house.” — Life in the Mofussil, f, 90. 

Moollah, s. Hind. miiUd, oorr. from. 
Arab, mania, a der. from ivilit, ‘ pro- 
pinquity.’ This is the legal bond which 
still connects a former owner with his 
manumitted slave ; and in -virtue of this 
bond the patron and client are both 
called maulCi. The idea of ]patronage 
is in the other senses ; and the word 
comes to mean eventually ‘ a learned 
man, a teacher, a doctor of the Law.’ 
In India it is used in these senses, and 
for a man who reads the Koran in a 
house for 40 days after a death. “When 
oaths were administered on the Koran, 
the servitor who held the book was 
called in our courts Mullco Kordm. 
Mulld is also in India the usual Mus- 
sulman term for ‘ a schoolmaster.’ 

1616. “ Their Moolaas employ much 

of their time like Scriueners to doe busi- 
nesse for others.” — Terry, in Turchas, ii. 
1476. 

1638. “ While the Body is let down into 

the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
jprayers between their Teeth, and that done 
all -the company returns to the house of the 
deceased, where the Hollas continue their 
Prayers for his Soul, for the space of two 
or three days. . . .” — MandeMo, E. T., 63. 

1673. “At Funerals, the Mullahs or 
Priests make Orations or Sermons, after a 
Lesson read out of the Alchoran,’* — Fryer^ 
94. 

1763. “ The Mulla in Indostan superin- 

tends the practice, and punishes the breach 
of rehgious duties.” — Orme, reprint, i. 26. 

1809. “ The British Government have, 

with their usual liberality, continued the 
allowance for the Moolahs to read the 
Koran.” — Lord Valcntia, i. 423. 

1879. “ struck down by a fa- 

natical crowd impelled by a fierce Moola.’* 
—Sat. Rev., No. 1251, p. 484. 

Moolvee, S. Popular Hind. muM, 
Arab. mauJavl, from same root as 
mulld. A Judge, Doctor of the Law, 
&o. It is a usual prefix to the names 
of learned men and professors of law 
and literature (Mahommedan). 

1784. 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or Molavee 
May daily see a carcase burn ; 

But you can’t furnish for the soul of ye 
A dirge sans ashes and an urn.” 

F. B. Halhed, see Calc. Review^ 
vol. xxvi. p. 79. 

Moonaul, s. Hind, mundl or mondl 
(it seems to be in no dictionary). The 
Loj^ophorus ImReyanus, most splendid 
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erhaps of all game-birds, rivalling tbe 
rilliancy of bue, and tlie metallic lustre 
of tbe bumming-birds on tbe scale of 
tbe turkey. “Tbis splendid pheasant 
is found tbrougbout tbe wbole extent 
of tbe Himalayas, from tbe bills bor- 
dering Afghanistan as far east as 
Sikkim, and probably also to Bootan ” 
{Jerdon). “In tbe autumnal and 
■winter months numbers are generally 
collected in tbe same quarter of the 
forest, though often so widely scat- 
tered that each bird appears to bo 
alone ” (Ibid,). Can this last circum- 
stance ;^mt to tbe et^miology of tbe 
name as connected -with (Skt.) ommi, 

* an eremite ? ’ 

It was pointed out in a note on 
Marco Folo{lst ed. i. 246, 2nd ed. i.272), 
that tbe extract which is given below 
from AeHan undoubtedly refers to tbe 
MunCd, We have recently found that 
this indication bad been aUiticipated 
b^ G. Cuvier, in a note on Pliny (tom. 
■vii. ID. 409 of ed. Ajasson de Grrand- 
sagne, Paris, 1830). 

It appears from Jerdon that Monaul 
is popularly applied b^r Europeans at 
Darjeeling to tbe &kkim horned 
pheasant Cerioroii’s satyra, otherwise 
sometimes called ‘Argus Pheasant’ I 
(q.V.). 

c. A.D. 350. “Cocks too are produced 
there of a kind bigger than any others. 
These have a crest, but instead of being red 
like the crest of our cocks, this is variegated 
like a coronet of flowers. Tbe tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or bent into a 
curve (like a cock’s), but flattened out. 
And this tail they train after them as a 
peacock does, unless when they erect it, 
and set it up. And the plumage of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of the hue of the emerald .” — De N'at, 
Animal . , xvi. 2. 

Moong, Moongo, s. Or. ‘ green- 
gram ; ’ Hind, munq, _A kind of vetch 
{Fliaseolns Mungo, L.) in very common 
use over India ; according to' Garcia tbe 
meace {mash ?) of Avicenna. Garcia also 
says that it was popularly recommended 
as a diet for fever in tbe Deccan. 

c. 1336. y The munj again is a kind of 
mash, but its grains are oblong and the 
colour is bght green. Munj is cooked 
along^ with rice, and eaten with butter. 
This is what they call Kichri, and it is the 
dish on which one breakfasts daily .” — Ibn 
JBatuta, iii. 131. 

1557. “ The people were obliged to bring 
nay, and eom, and mungo, which is a cer- 
tain species of seed that they feed horses 
Hak. Soc. ii, 132, 


1563. 

Servant-maid.-— That girl that you 
brought from the Deccan asks me 'for 
mungo, and says that in her country they 
give it them to eat, husked and boiled. 
Shall I give it her ? 

“ Orta.—Give it her since she wishes it; 
but bread and a boiled chicken would be 
better ! Por she comes from a country 
where they eat bread, and not rice.”— 
Garcia, f. 145. 

Moonga, Mooga, s. Beng. m^ga. 

A kind of wild silk, tbe produce of 
Antlieraea assama, collected and manu- 
faettued in Assam. Tbe quotations in 
elucidation of this word may claim 
some peculiar interest. That from 
Purebas is a modern illustration of the 
legends which reached tbe Eoman 
Empire in classic times, of tbe growth 
of silk in tbe Seric jungles 
que ut foliis dejyectunt tenuia Seres ”) ; 
whilst that from' Eobert Lindsay may 
possibly throw light on tbe statements 
in tbe Periplus regarding an overland 
importation of silk from Thin into 
Gangetio India. 

1626. “ . . . . Moga which is made of 

the bark of a certain© tree.” — Purchas, Pil- 
grimage, 1005. 

c. 1676. “ The kingdom of Asem is one 
of the "best countries of all Asia . . . There 
is a sort of Silk that is found under the trees, 
which is spun bv a Creature like our Silk- 
worms, but rounder, and which lives all the 
year long under the trees. The Silirs which 
are made of this Silk glist’n very much, but 
they fret iDresently.” — Tavernier, E. T. ii. 
187-188. 

1763. “No duties have ever yet been 
paid on Lacks, Mugga-doot?es, and other 
goods brought from — In Tan 

Sittart, i. 249. 

c. 1778. “. . . . Silks of a coarse 

quality, called Moouga dutties, are also- 
brought from the frontiers of China for the 
Malay trade.” — Ron. P. Lindsay, in Lives 
of the Ls,, iii. 174. 

Moonshee, s. Arab, munslii, but 
written in Hind, munshl. The verb 
insha, of which tbe Ar. word is tbe 
participle, means ‘ to educate ’ a youth, 
as well as ‘to compose’ a written docu- 
ment. Hence ‘ a secretary, a reader, 
an interpreter ; a writer.’ It is com- 
monly applied by Europeans specifi- 
cally to a native teacher of languages, 
especially of Arabic, Persian, and 
TJrdti, though tbe application to a 
native amanuensis in those tongues is 
also common. 

j Tbe word probably became tolerably 
1 familiar in Europe through a book of‘ 
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iiLstruction in Persian bearing tbe 
name (viz. “ The Persian Moonshee^ hy 
F, Gladioyn,"' 1st ecL s.a., but pub- 
Hsbed in Calcutta about 1790-1800). 

1777. “ Moonslii. A writer or secre- 

tary.’’ — Balked, Code, 17. 

1785. ‘ ‘ Your letter, requiring our ^autho- 

rity for engaging in your service a Munshy, 
for the purpose of making out passports, 
and writing letters, has been received.” — 
Tipped’s Letters, 67. 

,, “A lasting friendship was formed 
between the pupil and his Moonshee. . . . 
The Moonshee, who had become wealthy, 
afforded him yet more substantial evidence 
of his recollection, by earnestly requesting 
Mm, when on the point of leaving India, 
to accept a sum amounting to £1600, on the 
j)lea that the latter {i.e.. Shore) had saved 
httle.” — Mem. of Lord Teignmouth, i. 32-33. 

1814. “They presented me with an 
address they had just composed in the 
Hindoo language, translated into Persian 
by the Durbar munsee.” — Forhes, Or. Mem., 
iii. 365. 

1817. ‘ * Its authenticity was fully proved 
by ... . and a Persian Moonshee who 
translated.” — Mill, Hist. v. 127. 

1828. . the great Moonshi of 

State himself had applied the whole of his 
genius to selecting such flowers of language 
as would not fail to diffuse joy, when ex- 
hibited in those dark and dank regions of 
the noith.” —Hajji Baba in England, i. 39. 

1867. “When the Mirza grew up, he 
•fell among English, and ended by carrying 
his rupees as a Moonshee, or a language- 
master, to that infidel people.” — Select 
Writings of Viscount Strangford, i. 265. 

Moonsiff; s. Hind, from Ar. 

■‘one who does justice’ {imdf), a 
judge. In British India it is the title 
of a native civil judge of the lowest 
grade. This office was first established 
in 1793. 

1812. “ . . . . mnnsifs, or native jus- 

tices.” — Fifth Report, p. 32. 

Moor, Moorman, s. (and adj. Moor- 
ish). A Mahommedan ; and so, from 
the habitual use of the term {Mouro), 
by the Portuguese in India; parti- 
cularly a Mahommedan inhabitant of 
India. 

In the Middle Ages, to Eruope 
generally, the Mahommedans were 
known as Saracens. This is the word 
always usedby Joinville, and by Marco 
Polo._ Ibn Batuta also mentions the 
fact in a curious passage (ii. 425-6). 

At a later day, when the fear of the 
Ottoman had made itself felt in Eu- 
rope, the word Turk was that which 
identified itself with the Moslem, and 


thus we have in the Collect for Good 
Friday,— Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics.” 

But to the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
whose contact was with the Musul- 
mans of Mauritania, who had passed 
over and conquered the Peninsula, all 
Mahommedans were Moors. So the 
Mahommedans whom the Portuguese 
met with on their voyages to India, 
on what coast soever, were alike styled 
Mouros ; and from the Portuguese the 
use of this term, as synonymous vith 
Mahommedan, passed to Hollanders 
and Englishmen. 

The word then, as used by the Por- 
tuguese discoverers, referred to reli- 
gion, and imphed no nationality. It 
is plain indeed from many passages 
that the Moors of Calicut and Cochin 
were in the beginning of the 16th 
century people of mixt race, just as 
the Moplas (q.v.)^ are now. The 
Arab, or Arabo-African occiqmnts of 
Mozambique and Melinda, the Su- 
malis of Magodoxo, the Arabs and 
Persians of Halhat and Ormuz, the 
Boras of Guzerat, are all Mouros 
to the Portuguese writers, though the 
more intelligent among these are quite 
conscious of the impropriety of the 
term. The Moors of the Malatar coast 
were middlemen, who had adopted a 
profession of Islam for their own con- 
venience, and in order to minister for 
their own profit to the constant traffic 
of merchants from Ormuz and the 
Arabian ports. Similar influences still 
affect the boatmen of the same coast, 
among whom it has become a sort of 
custom in certain families, that dif- 
ferent members should profess re- 
spectively Mahommedanism, Hindu- 
ism, and Christianity. 

The use of the word Moor for Ma- 
hommedan died out pretty well among 
educated Europeans in the Bengal 
Presidency in the beginning of this 
century, or even earlier, but probably 
held its ground a good deal longer 
among the British soldiery, whilst the 
adjective Moorish will be found in our 
quotations nearly as late as 1840. In 
Ceylon, the Straits, and the Dutch 
Colonies, the term Moorman for a 
Musulman is still in common use. 
Indeed the word is still emi^loyed by 
the servants of Madras officers in 
speaking of Mahommedans, or of a 
certain class of these. 

1498. “ . . . . the Moors never came to 
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the house when this trading went on, and 
we became aware that they wished ns ill, 
in so much that when any of ns \^ent ashore, 
in order to annoy ns they would spit on the 
ground, and say ‘ Portugal, Portugal.’ ” — 
Jtoteiro de V. da G. 75. 

1498. ‘ ‘ For you must hnow, gentlemen, 
that from the moment you put into x>ort 
here (Calecut) you caused disturbance of 
mind to the Moors of this city, who are 
numerous and very powerful in the coun- 
try.” — Correa, Hak. Boc. 1C6, 

1499. “We reached a very large island 

called Sumatra, where pepper grows in con- 
siderable quantities. • • • The Chief is a 

Moor, but speaking a different language.” 

— Santo Stefano, in India in the XV. Gent. 

1505. “Adi 28 zugno vene in Venetia 
insieme co Sier Alv'ixe de Boni un sclav 
moxo el qual portorono 1 spagnoli da la in- 
sula spagniola.” — MS. in Museo Givico at 
Venice. 

Here the term Moor is applied to a native | 
of Hispaniola ! 

1513. “Hanc (Malaccam) rex Maurus 
gubernabat.” — Emanuelis Regis Epistola, f. 1. 

1553. “And for the hatred in which 
they hold them, and for their abhorrence of 
the name of Frargue, they call in reproach 
the Christians of our parts of the world 
Frangues, just as we improperly call them 
again Moors.” — Rarros, iV. iv. 16. 

c. 1560. “When we lay at Fuquien, we did 
see certain Moores, who knew so little of 
their secte that they could say nothing else 
but that Mahomet was a Moore, my father 
was a Moore, and I am a Moore.” — Reports 
of the Frovince of China, done into English 
by B. Willes, in*Hak. ii. 557- 

1563. “And as to what you say of 
Eudovico V artomano, I have spoken both 
here and in Portugal, with peox>le who 
knew him here in India, and they told me 
that he went about here in the garb of a 
Moor, and that he came back among us 
doing iDenance for his sins ; and that the 
man never went further than Calecut and 
Cochin, nor indeed did we at that time 
navigate those seas that we now navigate.” 
— Garcia, f. 30. 

1569. “. . . . always whereas I have ' 

spoken of Gentiles is to be understood 
Idolaters, and whereas I sjDeak of Moores, 
I meanMahomets secte.” — Caesar Frederike 
in Eakl. ii. 359. 

1610. “The King was fled for feare of 
the King of Makasar, who .... woifld 
force the King to turne Moore, for he is a 
Gentile.” — Midleton, in Furchas, i. 239. 

1611. “ Les Mores du pay faisoiet courir 
le bruict, queles notres avoient est4 battus.” 
— Wylfiiet, H. des Indes, iii. 9. 

c. 1665. “ II y en a de Mores et de Gentil s 

Kasijoutes. Je pris des Baspoutes parce 
que je savois qu’ils servent mieux que 
les Mores qui sont superbes, and ne 
veulent pas qu’on se plaigne d’eux, quelque 
sotise ou quelque tromperie qu’ils fassent.” 
— Thevenot, v. 217. 


1673. “ Their Crew were all Moors (by 

which Word hereafter must be meant those 
of the Mahometan faith) apparell’d all in 
white.” — Fryer, 24. 

„ “ They are a Shame to our Sailors, 

who can hardly ever work without horrid 
Oaths and hideous Cursing and Impre- 
cations ; and these Moormen, on the 
contrary, never set their Hands to any 
Labour, but that they sing a Psalm or 
Prayer, and conclude at every joint Appli- 
cation to it, ‘ Allah, Allah,’ invoking the 
Name of God.”— J6. 55-56. 

1685. “We putt out a peece of a Red 
Ancient to appear like a Moor’s Vessel: 
not judging it safe to be known to be Eng- 
lish ; Our nation having lately gott an ill name 
by abusing ye Inhabitants of these Islands: 
but no boat would come neer us . . . . ” (in 
the Maldives). — Hedges, March 9. 

1688. “Lascars, who are Moors of 
India.” — Dampier, ii. 57. 

1689. ‘ ‘ The place where they went ashore 
was a Town of the Moors : Which name our 
Seamen give to all the Subjects of the great 
Mogul, but especially his Mahometan Sub- 
jects ; calling the Idolaters, Gentous or 
Rashboots.” — Damper, i. 507. 

1752. “ His successor^ Mr. Godeheu 

.... even permitted him (Dupleix) to- 
continue the exhibition of those marks of 
Moorish dignity, which both Murzafa-jing 
and Sallabad-jing had permitted him to- 
display.” — Orme, i. 367. 

1757. In Ives, writing in this year, we 
constantly find the terms Moormen and 
Moorish, applied to the forces against 
which Clive and Watson were acting on 
the Hoogly. 

1763. “ From these origins, time has 
formed in India a mighty nation of near ten 
millions of Mahomedans, whom Europeans 
call Moors.” — Orme, ed., 1803, i. 24. 

1770. “ Before the Europeans doubled 

the Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who- 
were the only fnaritime people of India, 
sailed from Surat and Bengal to Malacca.” 
— Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 210. 

1781. “ Mr. Hicky; thinks it a Duty in- 

cumbent on him to inform his friends in 
particular, and the Public in General, that 
an attempt was made to Assassinate him 
last Thursday Morning between the Hours 
of One and two o’Clock, by tw^b armed Eu- 
ropeans aided and assisted by a Moor- 
man. . .” — Hicky^s Bengal Gazette, 

1784. “ Lieutenants Speediman and 

Rutledge .... were bound, circumcised, 
and clothed in Moorish garments.”— In 
Seton-Karr, i. 15. 

1807. “ The rest of the inhabitants, who 

are Moors, and the richer Gentoos, are 
dressed in various degrees and fashions.” 
Ld. Minto in India, 17. 

1829. “I told my Moorman, as they 
call the Mussulmans here, just now to ask 
the drum-major when the mail for the Pract- 
'luan (?) w«as to be made up.” — Mem. of Col. 
Mountain, 2nd ed. 8<||. 
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1839. ** As I came out of the gate I met 
some young Moorish dandies on horseback ; 
one of them was evidently a ‘ crack-rider,’ 
and began to show off .” — Letters from 
Madras, p. 290. 

Moora, s. Sea Hind, nmra, from 
Port, amura, Ital. mura i a tack (i2oe- 
hiick). 

Moorah, s. A measure used in the 
sale of paddy at Bombay and in Gru- 
zerat. The true form of this word is 
doubtful. Prom Molesworth’s Mahr. 
Diet, it would seem that mudd and 
mudl are properly cases of rice-straw 
bound together to contain certain 
quantities of grain, the former larger 
and the latter smaller. Hence it would 
be a yague and locally varying mea- 
sure. But there is also a land measure 
of the same name. See Wilson, s. v. 

MML , I 

' 1554. “ (At Bacaim) the Mura of hatee 

contains 3 candis, which (batee) is rice in 
the husk, and after it is stript it amounts 
to a candy and a half, and something more.” 
— A. Nunes, 30. 

• ISIS. “ Batty Measure. 

^ 

25 parahs make 1 moorah.^ 

4 candies „ 1 moorah. 

^ Equal to 863 lbs. 12 oz. 12 drs.” 

Milhurn, 2nd ed. 143. 

Moorpxtnky, s. Oorr. of iHfor- 
^ahkhl, ‘ peacock-tailed ; ' the name 
given to certain state pleasure-boats 
on the Gangetic rivers, now only 
(if at aU) surviving at Murshidabad. 
They are a good deal like^ the Bur- 
mese ‘ war-boats ; ’ see cut in Mission 
to Ava (Major Phayre’s), p. 4. 

1780. “ Another boat .... very cu- 

riously constructed, the Moor-punky: these 
are very long and narrow, sometimes ex- 
tending to upwards of 100 feet in len^h, 
and not more than 8 feet in breadth ; they 
are always paddled, sometimes by 40 men, 
and are steered by^ a large i3addle from the 
stern, which rises in the shape of a peacock, 
a snake, or some other animal.” — Hodges, 
40. 

MoorS; The, s. The Hindustani 
language was in the last century com- 
monly thus styled. The idiom is a 
curious old English one for the deno- 
mination of a language, of which 
‘ broad Scots ’ is perhaps a type, and 
which we find exemplified in ‘ Mala- 
bars’ for Tamil, whilst we have also 
met with Bengals for Bengali, with In-- 
dostans for Urdu, and with Turks for 
Turkish. The term 3Ioors is probably 


now entirely obsolete, but down to 
1830, at least, some old officers of the 
Boyal army and some old Madras oivi* 
Hans would occasionally use the term 
as synonymous with what the former 
would also call ‘ the black language. ’ 
The following is a transcript of the 
title-page of Hadley’s Grammar, the 
earliest English Grammar of Hin- 
dustani 

“Grammatical Bemarks | on the 1 Prac- 
tical and Vulgar Dialect ] Of the j Indostan 
Language | commonly called Moors 1 with 
a Vocabulary | English and Moors. The 
Spelling according to j The Persian Or- 
thography 1 Wherein are | Deferences be- 
tween Words resembling each other in | 
Sound and different in Significations [ with 
Literal Translations and Exidanations of 
the Com- | pounded Words and Circum- 
locutory Expressions 1 Eor the more easy 
attaining the Idiom of the Language | The- 
whole calculated for 

The Common Practice in Bengal. 

“ Si quid novisti reetius istis, 

Candidas imperti ; si non his utei'e mecum.’* 

By Capt. George Hadley. 

London : 

Printed for T. Cadell in the Strand. 

MDCCLXXII.” 

Captain Hadley’s orthography is 
on a detestable system. He writes 
cliooJcerau, chooheree, for cholera, chohrz 
l>oy, girl ’) ,* dolchinney for ddl-ch'im 
(* cinnamon ’) &c. His etymolog-ical 
ideas also are loose. Thus he gives 
‘ shrimps ’ = climghra mutchee, ‘ fish 
with legs or claws,’ as if the word was 
from cliang (Pers.), ‘ a hook or claw.’ 
BCigdor, ‘ a halter,’ or as he writes,. 
haug-doore, he derives from dur, ‘ dis- 
tance ’ instead of dor, ‘ a rope.’ Ife 
has no knowledge of the instrumental 
case with terminal ne, and he does not 
seem to be aware that ham and turn 
(Jium and toom, as he writes) are in 
^plurals ( ‘ we ’ and ‘ you ’). The 
grammar is altogether of a very pri- 
mitive and tentative character, and fai^ 
behind that of the B. C. Missionaries, 
dated 1778, which is referred to s. v. 
Hindustani. We have not seen that 
of Schulz (1745) mentioned under the 
same. 

1752. “ The Centinel was sitting at the- 

top of the gate, singing a Moorish song.” — 
Orme, ed. 1803, i. 272. 

1767. “In order to transact Business of 


” Hadley, however, mentions in his jireface that 
a small iianiphlet had been received by Mr. Geoige 
Bogle in 1770, which he found to be the mutilated 
embryo of his own grammatical scheme. This, 
was circulating in Bengal “at his expense.” 
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miy kind in this Coimtrey, yon must at least 
have a smattering of the Language for few 
of the Inhabitants (except in great Towns) 
speak English. The original Language, of 
"this Countrey, (or at least the earliest we 

know of) is the Eengala or (lentoo 

But the politest Language is the Moors or 

Mussulmans and Persian The only 

Language that I know anything of is the 
Bengala, and that I do not speak perfectly, 
for you may remember that I had a very 
poor knack at learning Languages.” — 3fS. 
JLetter of James Rennell, March 10. 

1783. Moors, by not being written, 

bars all close aijpllcation.” — Letter in L. of 
Colebrooke, 13. , 

, , ' “ The language called ‘ Moors ’ has 

a written character ditfering both from the 
Sanskrit and Bengalee character, it is 
called ITagree, which means ‘ writing.’ 
Letter in Mem. of Ld. Teignmouth^ i. 104. 

1784. . , , 

‘ * Wild perroquets first silence broke, 
Eager of dangers near to prate ; 

But they in English never spoke, 

And she began her Moors of late.” | 
JPlasseg Plain, a Ballad by^ Sir W. ' 
Jones, in Works, ii. 504. 

1788. Wants Employment. A young 
man who has been some years in Bengal, 
used to common accounts, understands 
BengalUcs, Moors, Portuguese .... ” — In 
Seton-Karr, i. 286. 

1789. “. . . . Sometimes slept half 
an hour, sometimes not, and then wrote or 
talked Persian or Moors till sunset, when I 
went to parade,” — Letter of Sir T. Munro, 
i. 76. 

1802. “All business is transacted in a 
barbarous mixture of Moors, Mahratta, and 
C-entoo.” — Sir T. Munro, in Life, i. 333. 

1804. “She had a Moorish woman in- 
terpreter, and as I heard her give orders 
to her interpreter in the Moorish language 
, . . , I must consider the conversation of 
the first authority.” — Wellington, iii. 290. 

„ “ The Stranger's Guide to the 

Hindoostanic, or Grand Popular Language 
•of India, improperly catted Moorish ; hy J. 
Borthwick Gilchrist : Calcutta.'^ 

Mooriun., s. A word used in West- 
ern. India for gravel, &c., especially as 
used in road-metal. The word appears 
tfco be Mahratti. Moleswortb. gives 
“ muTum, a fissile kind of stone, pro- 
bably decayed Trap.” 

Mootsuddy, s. A native accoun- 
■tant. H. muiasaddl from Ar. muta- 
saddi. 

1683. “Cossadass ye chief Secretary, 
Mutsuddies, and ye Nabobs Chief Eunuch 
will be paid all their money beforehand.” — 
Hedges, Jan. 6. 

1785. “This representation has caused 
us the utmost surprise- Whenever the 
Mutsuddies belonging to your department 


cease to yield you proi:)er obedience, you 
must give them a severe flogging.” —Tipmd's 
Letters, p. 2. 

1785. “ Old age has certainly made 

havoek on your understanding, otherwise 
you would have known that the Mutusud- 
dies here are not the proper persons to 
determine the market prices there .” — Do 

p. 118. 

Moplall, s. Malayalam, mappila. 
The usual application of this word is 
to the indigenous Mahommedans of 
Malabar ; but it is also applied to the 
indigenous (so called) Syrian Chi-is- 
tians of Cochin and Travancore. In 
Morton’s Life of Leyden the word in 
the latter application is curiously mis- 
printed as madilla. 

The derivation of the word is very 
obscure. Wilson gives ma-pilla, 

‘ motber’s son,’ “ as sprung from the 
intercourse of foreign colonists, who 
were j)ersons unknown, vith Malabar 
women.” Nelson, as quoted below, 
interprets the word as ‘ bridegroom ’ 
(it should however rather be ‘ son-in- 
law’)* Dr. Badger again, in a note 
on Yarthema, suggests that it is from 
the Arabic verb falaJia, and means 
‘ a cultivator ’ (compare the fellah of 
Egypt), whilst Mr. C. P. Brown ex- 
presses bis conviction that it was a 
Tamil mispronunciation of tbe Arabic 
miCabhar, ' from over the water.’ No 
one of these greatly commends itself. 

1516. “ In all this country of Malabar 

there are a great quantity of Moors, who 
are of the same language and colour as the 

Gentiles of the country They call 

these Moors Mapulers; they carry on 
nearly all the trade of the seap(|rts.”— JSar- 
hosa, 146. 

1767. “ Ali Raja, the Chief of Cananqre, 

who was a Muhammadan, and of the tribe 
called Mapilla, rejoiced at the success and 
conquests of a Muhammadan Chief .” — H 
of Hydur, p. 184. 

1782. “ . . . . les Maplets regm^ent les 

coutumes et les superstitions des Gentils, 
sons I’empiredes quels ils vivoient. C’est 
pour se conf ormer aux usages des Malahars, 
que les enfans des Maplets n’h4ritent point 
de leurs pferes, mais des frferes de leurs 
mferes.” — Sonnerat, i. 193. 

1787. 

“ Of Moplas fierce your hand has tarn d. 

And monsters that your sword has 
maim’d. ” 

Life and Letters of J. Bitson, 1833, 
i. 114. 


The husband of the existing Princess of Tan; 
jore is habitually styled by the natives 
Sahib (“il Signor Genero as the son-in-law ot 
the late Kaja. 
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1800. “vWe are not in the most thriving 
condition in this country. Polegars, nairs, 
and moplas in arms on all sides of ns.” — 
Wellington, i. 43. 

1813. “ At on e time the Moplahs created 
great commotion in Travancore, and to- 
wards the end of the 17th century massa- 
cred the chief of Anjengo, and all the 
English gentlemen belonging to the settle- 
ment, when on a public visit to the Queen 
of Attinga.” — Fortes, Or. Mem., i. 402. 

1868. “I may add in concluding my 
notice that the Kalians alone of all the 
castes of Madura call the Mahometans ‘ma- 
or bridegrooms (Moplahs).” — JSfel- 
son^s Madura, Pt. ii. 55. 

Mora, s. Hind, morlia. A stool 
{tabouret ) ; a footstool. In common 
colloquial use. 

Morclial, S. A fan, or a fly-wbisk, 
made of peacock’s feathers. Hind. 
morcBhal. 

1673. “All the heat of the Day they 
idle it under some shady Tree, at night 
they come in Troops, armed with a great 
Pole, a Mirchal or Peacock’s Tail, and a 
WaUet.”— J?V 2 /er, 95. 

1690. (The heat) “ makes us Employ our 
Peons in Panning of us with Murchals 
made of Peacock’s Peathers, four or five 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain- 
ments, and when we take our Repose.” — 
Ovington, 335. 

Mort-de-cMen, s. A name for 
cholera, in use, more or less, np to the 
end of last century, and the former 
prevalence of which has tended pro- 
bably to the extraordinary and baseless 
notion that epidemic cholera never 
existed in India till the governorship 
of the Marquis of Hastings. The word 
in this form is really a corruption of 
the Portuguese mordexim, shaped by 
a fanciful French etymology. The 
Portuguese word again represents the 
Konkani and Mahratti modacM, mod- 
shl, or modwasM, ‘ cholera,’ from a 
Mahr. verb modnen, ‘ to break up, to 
sink’ (as under infirmities, in fact ‘ to 
collapse ’). 

The Guzarati appear to be morchi 
or mOraeJu. 

Correa’s description is so striking 
that we give it almost at length : 

1543. “This winter (see Winter) they 
had in Goa a mortal distemper which the 
natives call morxy , and attacking jjersons of 
every quality, from the smallest infant at 
the breast to the old man of fourscore, 
and "also domestic animals and fowls, so 
that it affected every living thing, male and 
female. And this malady attacked people 
without any cause that could be assigned, 


falling ujjon sick and sound alike, on the 
fat and the lean ; and nothing in the world 
was a safeguard against it. And this ma- 
lady attacked the stomach, caused as some 
experts affirmed by chill ; though later it was 
maintained that no cause whatever could be 
discovered. The malady was so powerful and^ 
so evil that it immediately produced the 
symptoms of strong poison ; e.g., vomiting, 
constant desire for water, with drying of 
the stomach; and cramps that contracted 
the hams and the soles of the feet, with 
such pains that the patient seemed dead, 
with the eyes broken and the nails of fingers 
and toes black and crumpled. And for this 
malady our physicians never found any 
cure ; and the patient was carried off in 
one day, or at the most in a day and 
night ; insomuch that not ten in a hundred 
recovered, and those who did recover were 
such as were healed in haste with medicines 
of little importance known to the natives. 
So great was the mortality this season that 
the bells were tolling all day .... inso- 
much that the governor forbade the tolling 
of the church bells, not to frighten the 
people .... and when a man died in the 
hospital of this malady of morexy the 
Governor ordered all the experts to come 
together and open the body. But they 
found nothing wrong except that the paunch 
was shrunk up like a hen’s gizzard, and 
wrinkled like a piece of scorched leather. . . ” 
— Coi'rea, iv. 288-289. 

1563. 

Page. — Don Jeronymo sends beg that 
you will go and visit his brother imme- 
diately, for, though this is not the time of 
day for visits, delay would be dangerous, 
and he will be very thankful that you come 
at once. 

“ Orta. — ^What is the matter with the 
patient, and how long has he been ill ? 

Page. — He has got morxi; and he has 
been ill two hours. 

“ Orta. — I will follow you, 

“ Ruano. — Is this the disease that kills so 
quickly, and that few recover from ? 
Tell me how it is called by our people, and 
by the natives, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you use in it. 

“ Orta. — Our name for the disease is 
ColUrica passio ; and the Indians call it 
morxi ; wffience again by corruption we call 

it mordexi It is sharper here than 

in our own part of the world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours. And I 
have seen some cases where the patient did 
not live more than ten hours. The most 
that it lasts is four days but as there is no 
rule without an exception, I once saw a 
man with great constancy of virtue who 
lived twenty days continually throwing up*' 
. . . bile, and died at last. Let us go and see 
this sick man; and as for the symjjtoms 
you wrill yourself see what a thing it is.” — 
Garda, ff. 74i;, 75. 

1578. “ There is another thing which is 

useless called by them canarin, which the 


Cwgrinosa" (?). 


G G 
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Canarin Brahman physicians usually employ 
for the collerica passio sickness, wmch they 
call xnorxi ; v/hich sickness is so sharp that 
it kills in fourteen hours or less. ” — Acosta, 
Tractado, 27. 

1598. “ There reigneth a sicknesse called 
Mordexijn which stealeth uppon men, and 
handleth them in such sorte, that it wea- 
keneth a man, and maketh him cast out all 
that he hath in his bodie, and many times 
his life withall.” — Idnschoten, 67. 

1599. “The disease which in India is 
called Mordicin. This is a species of Colic, 
which comes on in those countries with such 
force and vehemence that it kills in a few 
hours ; and there is no remedy discovered. 
It causes evacuations by stool or vomit, and 
makes one burst with pain. But there is a 
herb proper for the cure, which bears the 
same name of mordescin.” — Carletti, 227. 

1602. “Ill those islets (off Aracan) they 
found bad and brackish water, and certain 
beans like ours both green and dry, of which 
they ate some, and in the same moment 
this gave them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they corruptly call mordexim, 
which ought to be morxis, and which the 
Arabs caU sachaiza, which is what Basis 
calls sahidcb, a disease which kills in 24 
hours. Its action is immediately to pro- 
duce a sunken and slender pulse,* with cold 
sweat, great inward fire, and excessive 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves the natural power so col- 
lapsed {defrrihada) that the patient seems 
likea dead man.” — Couto, Dec. IV., liv. iv. 
cap- 10. 

c. 1610. “Ilregne entre eux vne autre 
maladie qui vient a I’improviste, ils la nom- 
mentMordesin, et vient auec grande douleur 
des testes, et vomissement, et orient fort, 
et le plus souvent en meurent.” — Pyrard 
de Laval, ii. 19. 

1631. “Pulvis ejus (Calumbac) ad 
scrup. unius pondus sumptus cholerae prod- 
est, quam Mordexi incolae vocant.” — Jac, 
Pontii, Hb. iv. p. 43. 

1638. “ , . . . celles qui y regnent le 

plus, sont celles qu’ils appellent Mordexin, 
qui tue subitement.”— 265. 

1648. See also the (questionable) Voy- 
ages Fcmeux du Sieur Victor le Blanc, 76. 

c. 1665. “ Les Portugais appellent Mor- 

•dechin les quatre sortes de Coliques qu’on 
souffre dans les Indes ou elles sont fre- 
quentes .... ceux qui out la quatrihme 
■soufrent les trois maux ensemble, k savoir le 
vomissement, le flux de ventre, les extremes 
douleurs, et je crois que cette dernier e est 
le Colera-Morbus.”— v. 324. 

1673. “ They apply Cauteries most un- 
mercifully in a Mordisheen, called so by 
the Portugais, being a Vomiting with 
Xiooseness.” — Fryer, 114. 

1690. “ The Mordechine is another Dis- 

ease .... which is a violent Vomiting 
and Looseness. ” — Ovington, 350. 

c. 1690. Rumphius, speaking of the 
Jack-fruit (q.v.) : “Non nisi vacuo stomacho 


edendus est, alias enim .... plerumoue 
oritur Passm Cholerica, Portugallis Mordexi 
dicta.” — Jfferh. Amh,, i. 106. 

1702. “ Cette grande indigestion qu’on 
appelle aux Indes Mordechin, et cue 
quelques uns de nos Francais ont aDnellee 
Mort-de Chien.”-Le«m mf, xi. 156 ® 


Bluteau (s.v.) says Mordexim is 
properly a failure of digestion which 
IS very perilous iu those parties, un- 
less the native remedy be used. This 
is to apply a thin iron, like a spit, and 
heated, under the heel, till the patient 
screams with pain, and then to slap 
the same part with the sole of a 
shoe, &c. 


1705. ‘ ‘ Ce mal s’appelle mor t-de-chien. ” 
— Luillier, 113. 


The following is an example of lite- 
ral translation, as far as we know, 
unique : 

1716. “The extraordinary distempers 
of this country (I. of Bourbon) are the 
Gkolick, and what they call the Log'^s Disease, 
which is cured by burning the heel of the 
patient with a hot iron.” — Acct. of the I. of 
Bourbon, in La Roque's Voyage to Arabia 
the Happy, etc., E. T., London, 1726, p. 
156. 

1727. . . . the Mordexin (which 

seizes one suddenly with such oppression 
and palpitation that he thinks he is going 
to die on the spot.” — Valentijn, v, (Mala- 
bar) 5. 

c. 1760. “There is likewise known, on 
the Malabar coast chiefly, a most \iolent 
disorder they^ call the Mordechin; which 
seizes the patient with such fury of j)urging, 
vomiting, and tormina of the intestoes, 
that it will often carry him off in 30 hours.” 
— Grose, i. 250. 

1768. “ This disease (cholera morbus) in 

the East Indies, where it is very frequent 
and fatal, is called Mort-de-cMen.” — lAnd, 
Essay on Diseases incidental to Hot Climates, 
248. 

1778. In the Vocabulary of the Portu- 
guese Chamxitica Indostana, we find Mor- 
dechim, as a Portuguese word, rendered in 
Hind, by the word hadazmi, i.e., bad-hazml, 
‘dyspepsia’ (p. 99). The most common 
modem Hind, term for cholera is (the 
Arab.) haizah. The latter word is given by 
Garcia De Orta in the form hachaiza, and 
in the quotation from Couto as sachaiza (?). 
Jahangir speaks of one of his nobles as 
dying in the Deccan, of haizah, in a.d. 1615 
(see note to Elliot, vi. 346). ’ It is, however, 
perhaps not to be assumed that haizah 
always means cholera. Thus Macpherson 
mentions that a violent epidemic, which 
raged in the Camp of Aurangzib at Bijapur 
in 1689, is called so. But in the history of 
Khafi Khan {Elliot, vii. 337) the general 
phrases ta'un and wabd are used in refer- 
ence to this disease, whilst the description 
is that of bubonic plague. 
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1781. “ Early in the morning of the 21st 
June (1781) we had two men seized with 
the mort-de-chien.” — Curtis, Diseases of 
India, 3rd ed., Edinb., 1807. 

1782. “Les indigestions appellees dans 

I’Inde MEort-de-chien, sont frdquentes. 
Les Castes qui mangent de la viande, 
nourriture trop pesante pour un climat si 
chaud, en sont souvent attaqudes. . . — 

Sonnerat, i. 205. 

This author writes thus just after having 
described two epidemics of cholera under the 
name of Elux aigu. He did not apprehend 
that this was in fact the realMort-de-chien, 

1783. “ A disease generally called ‘ Mort- 
de-chien’ at this time (during the defence 
of Onore) raged with great violence among 
the native inhabitants.” — Forbes, Oriental 
Memoirs, iv. 122. 

1796. “ Ear more dreadful are the con- 
sequences of the above-mentioned intestinal 
coHc, called by the Indians sham, mor- 
dfi xim, and also Nircomhen, It is occa- 
sioned, as I have said, by the winds blowing 
from the mountains . . . the consequence 
is that malignant and bilious sl^y matter 
adheres to the bowels, and occasions violent 
pains, vomiting, fevers, and stupefaction; 
so that persons attacked with the disease 
die very often in a few hours. It some- 
times happens that 30 or 40 persons die in 
this manner, in one place, in the course of 
the day. ... In the year 1782 this disease 
raged with so much fury that a great many 
persons died of it.” — Fra Faolino, Eng. 
Transl., 409-10 (orig. see p. 353). 

As to the names used by Era Paolino, 
for his Shani or Ciani, we find nothing 
nesirer than Tamil and Mai. sanni, ‘con- 
vulsion, paralysis.’ (Winslow in his Tamil 
Diet, specifies 13 kinds of sanni. Komben 
is explained as ‘ a kind of cholera or small- 
pox ’( !); and nir-Jeomben ( ‘water-k. ’) as ‘ akind 
of cnolera or bilious diarrhoea.’) Paolino 
adds : “ La droga amoA'a costa assai, e non 
si poteva amministrare a tanti miserabili che 
rivano. Adunque in mancanza di questa 
oga amara noi distillassimo in Tdgofra, 
o acqua vite di coco, molto stereo di cavalli ( !), 
<c I’amministrammo agl’ infermi. Tutti 
quelli che prendevano questa guarivano.” 

1808. * * Morchee or Mortshee (Guz. ) and 
M6dee (Mah.). A morbid affection^ in 
which the symptoms are convulsive action, 
followed by evacuations of the first passage 
up and down, with intolerable tenesmus, or 
twisting-like sensation in the intestines, 
corresponding remarkably with the cholera- 
morbus of European s^opsists, called by 
the country people in England (?)^ morti- 
sheen, and by others mord-du-chien and 
Maua des chienes, as if it had come from 
Erance.” — R. Drummond, Illustrations, &c. 
A curious notice; and the author was, we 
presume, from his title of “Dr.,” a medical 
man. We suppose for England above should 
be read India. 

The next quotation is the latest 
instance of the familiar use of the 
word that we have met with : 


1812. * * General M * * * * * was taken very 
ill three or four days ago ; a kind of fit — 
mort de chien — the doctor said, brought on 
by eating too many radishes.” — Original 
Familiar Correspondence betioeen Residents 
in India, &c., Edinburgh, 1846, p. 287. 

1813. “Mort de chien is nothing more 
than the highest degree of Cholera Morbus.” 
— Johnson, InfL. of Tropical Climate, 405. 

These quotations show that cholera, 
whether as sporadic disease or as epi- 
demic, is no new thing in India. 
Almost in the beginning of the Portu- 
guese expeditions to the East we fi.nd 
apparent examples of the visitations of 
this terrible scourge, though no pre- 
cise name be ^iven in the narratives. 
Thus we read in the Life of Giovanni 
da Empoli, an adventurous young Elo- 
rentme who served with the ^ Portu- 
guese, that, arriving in China in 1517, 
the sliips’ crews were attacked by a 
pessima malatia di frusso (virulent 
flux) of such kind that there died 
thereof about 70 men, and among 
these Giovanni himself, and two other 
Florentines {Vita, in ArcMvio Storico 
Italiam, 33). Correa says that, in 
1503, 20,000 men died of a like disease 
in the army of the Zamorin. We have 
given above Correa’s descriptmn of the 
terrible Goa pest of 1543, wnich was 
most evidently cholera. Madras ac- 
counts, according to Maepherson, first 
mention the disease at Arcot in 1756, 
and there are frequent notices of it in 
that neighbourhood between 1763 and 
1787. The Hon. E. Lindsay speaks of 
itasragingatSylhetin 1781, after carry- 
ing ofl a number of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta (Maepherson). It also raged 
that year at Ganjam, and out of a divi- 
sion of 5000 Bengal troops under Coi. 
Pearse, who were on the march through 
that district, 1143 were in a few days 
sent into hospital, whilst “ death raged 
in the camp with a horror not to be 
described.” The earliest account from 
the pen of an English physician is by 
Dr. Paisley, and is dated Madras, 
Eeby. 1774. In 1783 it broke out at 
Hardwar Pair, and it is said, in less 
than 8 days, to have carried ofl 20,000 
pilgrims. The paucity of cases of 
cholera among European troops in the 
returns up to 1817, is ascribed by Dr. 
Macnamara to the way in which facts 
were disguised by the current nomen- 
clature of disease. It need not perhaps 
be denied that the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great recrudescence of the 
disease. But it is a fact that some of 
0 0 2 
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the more terrible features of the epide- 
mic, -which are then spoken of as quite 
new, had been prominently described 
at Goa nearly three centuries before. 

See on this subject an article by Dr. 
J. Macpherson in Qiiarterly Review, 
for Jany. 1867, and a Treatise on Asiatic 
Cholera by C. Macnamara, 1876. To 
these, and especially to the former, we 
owe several facts and references ; 
though we had recorded quotations 
relatmg to mordexin and its iden- 
tity with cholera some years before even 
the earlier of those publications. 


Mordexim, or Mordixim, s. Also 
the name of a sea-fish. Bluteau says 
‘ a fish found at the Isle of Quixembe 
on the Coast of Mozambique, very 
like hogas (?) or river-pikes.’ 

Mosellay, n.p. A site at Shiraz often 
mentioned by Hafiz as a f avo-urite spot, 
and near which is his tomb. 

c. 1350. 

‘‘ Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say ; 

Tell them that Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad ; 

A ^wer so sweet as Mossellay.” 

Nafiz, rendered by Sir W. Jones. 

1811. “The stream of RiiknabM mur- 
mured near us ; and within three or four 
hundred yards was the Mossella and the 
Tomb of Hafiz.”— TT. Ouscley^s Travels^ i. 
318. 

1813. “ Not a shrub now remains of the 
bower of Mossella, the situation of which 
is now only marked by the ruins of an 
ancient tower .” — Macdonald Kinneir's Per- 
sia, 62, 


Mosq^ue, s. There is no room for 
doubt as to the original of tbia word 
being the Arab, masjid, ‘ a place of 
worship,’ literally the place of sujud, 
i.e. ‘prostration.’ And the probable 
course is this. Masjid becomes (1) in 
Spanish mezqidta, (Port, mesquita) ; * 
(2) Ital. meschita, moschea; French (old), 
mosquete, mosquee\ (3) Eng. mosque. 
Some of the quotations might suggest a 
different course of modification, but 
they would probably mislead. 

Apropos of masjid rather than of 
mosque we have noted a ludicrous 


^ According to Pyrard is the word use 

in the Maldive Islands. It is difficult to suppos 
tiie people would adopt such a word from th 
Portuguese. And probably the form both in eas 
and west is to be accounted for bv a hard pronur 
ciation of the ^abic i, as in Egypt now ; the olde 
And probably the most widely diffused. 


misapplication of the word in the 
advertisement of a newspaper stor^' 
Musieed the Hindoo: 


mth the star of India 
Mutiny of 18o7.” The W^Uy 
Tree Press, London, July 1, 1882. 

1336. “Oorpus(iue ipsius perditiasimi 
Pseudo-prophetae ... in civitate qw 
Mecha dioitur . . pro maximo sanotirio 
oonserTOtur in pidehra ipaorum Eedesia 
qu^ Mnlsoket vulgariter dieunt .’’— 1 
JBoldensele, in Canisii Thesaur. ed. Basnage, 


toonvi le mosquette, bioe chiese 
de Saraceni . . dentro tutte bianche ed 
mtomcate ed ingessate.”-i?’mco6a?c^^, 29. 

Stipulation that 
the 5000 larin tangas which in old times 
were granted, and are deposited for the 
expenses of the mizquitas of Bacaim are 
to be paid from the said duties as they 
always have been paid, and in regard to 
the said mizquitas and the prayers that are 
made in them there shall be no innovation 
whatever. "—Treaty at Bacaim of the Portu- 
gues^e with King Bador of Canbaya (Bahadur 
bhah of Guzerat) in S. Botelho, Tomlo, 
137. ’ 

1553. . . but destined yet to unfurl 

that divine and royal banner of the Soldiery 
of Christ . . . in the Eastern regions of 
Asia,^ amidst the infernal mesquitas of 
Arabia and Persia, and all the pagodes of 
the heathenism of India, on this side and 
beyond the Ganges.”— I., 1. 1. 

1616. “They are very jealous to let 
their women or Moschees be seen.”— T. 
Boe in Purchas, i. 537. 


1634. 

“ Que a de abominagao mesquita immiida 

Casa, a Deos dedicada hoje se veja.” 

Malaca Conquistada, 1. xii. 43. 

1638. Mandelso unreasonably appHes the 
term to all sorts of pagan temples, e.g. 

“ Nor is it only in great Cities that the 
Benjans have their many Mosqueys. . . 
—Eng. Tr., 2d ed., 1669, p. 52. 

^ “ The King of Siam is a Pagan, nor do 
his Subjects know any other Religion. 
They have divers Mosquees, Monasteries, 
and Chaijpels,” — Id. p. 104. 

c. 1662. “ . . . he did it only for love to 

their Mammon ; and would have sold after- 
wards for as much more St. Peter’s ... to 
the Turks for a Mosquito.” — Cowley, Dis- 
course concerning the Govt, of O. CromweU. 

1719. “On condition they had a Cowle 
granted, exempting them from paying 
the Pagoda or Musqueet duty.^’— In 
Wheelei', ii. 301. 

1727 . “ There are no fine Buildings in the 
City, but many large Houses, and some 
Caravanserays and Muscheits.”— ^4. Earn., 
i. 161. 


c. 1760. “The Roman Catholic Churches, 
the Moorish Moschs, the Gentoo Pagodas, 
the worship of the Parsees, sCte all equally 
unmolested and tolerated.” — Ch'ose, i. 44. 
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]i![osq.Tlito, s. A gnat is so-called 
in the tropics. The word is Spanish 
and Port. (dim. of mosca^ ‘ a fiy ’) and 
probably came into familiar English 
use from the East Indies, though the 
earher quotations show that it was^rs^ 
brought from S. America. A friend 
annotates here : 

“ Arctic mosquitoes are worst of all ; and 
the Norfolk ones (in the Broads) beat Cal- 
cutta ! ” 

It is related of a young Scotch lady 
of a former generation, who on her 
voyage to India had heard formidable, 
but vague, accounts of this terror of 
the night, that on seeing ah elephant 
for the first time she asked : ‘ ‘ Will yon 
be what’s called a musqueetae ? ” 

1539. “To this misery was there ad- 
joyned the great affliction, which the Plies 
and Gnats {por parte dos atahoes e mos- 
quitos), that coming out of the neighbouring 
Woods, bit and stung us in such sort, as 
not one of us but was gore blood.” — Pinto 
(orig. cap. xxiii.), in Cogan, p. 29. 

1582. “We were oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of flie, which in the 
Indian tongue is called Tiquari, and the 
Spanish call them Muskitos.” — Miles 
Phillips, in HaK, iii. 564. 

1584. “ The 29 Day we set Saile from 

Saint lohns, being many of vs stung before 
upon Shoare with the Muskitos ; but the 
same night we tooke a Spanish Prigat.” — 
Sir Richard Greenevile^s Voyage, in Pah. 
iii. 308. 

1616 and 1673. See both Terry and Pryer 
under Chints, 

1662. “At night there is a kind of 
insect that ;^lagues one mightily ; they are 
called Muscieten, — it is a kind that by 
their noise and sting cause much irritation.” 
— Saar, 68-69. 

1673. “The greatest Pest is the Mos- 
quito, which not only wheals, but domineers 
hy its continual Hums.” — Fryer, 189. 

1690. (The Governor) “carries along 
with him a Peon or Servant to Pan him, 
and drive away the busie Plies, and trouble- 
some Musketoes. This is done with the 
Hair of a Horse’s Tail.” — Ovington, 227-8. 

1740. “ ... all the day we were pestered 
with great numbers of muscatos, which are 
not much unlike the gnats in England, but 
more venomous. . . . ” — Anson^s Voyage, 
9th ed., 1756, p. 46. 

1764. 

“Mosquitos, sandflies, seek the sheltered 
roof. 

And with full rage the stranger guest 
assail, 

Nor spare the sportive child.” 

Grainger, bk. i. 

1883. “Among rank weeds in deserted 
Bombay gardens, too, there is a large, 
speckled, unmusical mosquito, raging and 


importunate and thirsty, which will give a 
new idea in pain to any one that visits its 
haunts .” — Tribes on My Frontier, 27. 

IHoturplia, s. Hind, from Arab. 
Muhtarafa, but according to 0. P. B. 
MuHarifa. A name technically ap- 
plied to a number of miscellaneous 
taxes in Madras and Bombay, such as 
were called Sayer (q«v.)j Bengal. 

Moulmeill, n.p. This is said to be 
originally a Talaing name 
lem, syllables which mean (or may be 
made to mean), ‘ one-eye-destroyed ; ’ 
and to account for which a cock-and- 
bull legend is given (probably invented 
for the purpose).* The Burmese cor- 
rupted the name into Mau-la^myaing, 
whence the foreign (probably Malay) 
form Maulmain. The place so called 
is on the opposite side of the estuary 
of the Salwin E. from Martaban (q.Y.) 
and has entirely superseded that once 
famous port. Moulmein, a mere site, 
was chosen as the head-quarters of the 
Tenasserim provinces, when these be- 
came British in 1826 after the first 
Burmese war. It has lost political 
importance since the annexation^ of 
Pegu, 256 years later, but is a thriving 
city which numbered, in 1881, 53,107 
inhabitants. 

Mount Dely, n.p. See Belly, 
Mount. 

Mouse-deer. The beautiful little 
creature Memimna indica (Gray), found 
in various parts of India, and weigh- 
ing under 6 lbs., is so called. But the 
name is also applied to several pigmy 
species of the genus Tragulus, found 
in the Malay regions. All belong to 
the family of the Musk-deer. 

Muchan, s. H. machdn, and Decc. 
manchdn (Skt. mahcJid). An elevated 
platform; such as the floor of huts 
among the Indo-Chinese races; or a 
stage or scaffolding erected to watch 
for a tiger, to guard a field, or what 
not. 

c. 1662. “ As the soil of the country is 

very damp, the people do not live on the 
ground-floor, but on the machan, which is 
the name for a raised floor .” — Shihdbuddin 
Tdlish, by Blochmann, in J. A. S. B. xli. 
Pt. i. 84. 


“ Tradition says tliat the city was foimded 
. . . hy a king with three eyes, having an extra 
eye in his forehead, hut that, hy the inachinatious 
of a woman, the eye in his forehead was destroyed 
. . — Mason’s Bx^Tmali, 2nd ed., p. 18. 
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Muchwa, s. Makr. macJiwd, a kind 
of boat or barge in use about Bombay. 

Muckna, s. Hind. maJcJmd. A 
male elephant without tusks or with 
only rudimentary tusks. These latter 
are familar in Bengal, and still more 
so in Ceylon, where according to 
Sir S. Baker, ‘‘not more than one 
in 300 has tusks; they are merely 
provided with short grubbers, project- 
ing generally about 3 inches from the 
upper jaw, and about 2 inches in 
diameter.” (^The Bifle and Hounds in 
Ceylon^ 11.) Sanderson (13 Years among 
the Wild Beasts of India, 1879), says ; 
“ On the Continent of India muck- 
nas, or elephants horn without tusks, 
are decidedly rare . . . MucJmas 
breed in the herds, and the peculiarity 
is not hereditary or transmitted.” This 
author also states that out of 51 male 
elephants captured by him in Mysore 
and Bengal only 5 were muclcnas. But 
the definition of a mahhnd in Bengal 
is that which we have given, including 
those _ animals which possess only 
feminine or rudimentary tusks, the 
‘ short grubbers ’ of Baker ; and these 
latter can hardly be called rare among 
domesticated elephants. This may be 
partly dfiie to a preference in pur- 
chasers.* 

The same author derives the term 
from muhh, ‘ fane ’ ; but the reason 
is obscure. Shakespear gives the word 
as also applied to ‘ a cock without 
spurs.’ 

c. 1780. ‘ ‘ An elejjhant born with the left 

tooth only is reckoned sacred ; with black 
spots in themonth unlucky, and notsaleable ; 
the mukna or elephant born without teeth 
is thought the best.”— ^09^. B, lAndsay in 
lAves of the Idndsays, iii. 194. 

Mucoa, Mukuva, n.p. Malayal, 
and Tamil, muJihuvan (sing.), ‘ a diver,’ 
and mukhuvar (pL). A name applied 
to the fishermen of the western coast 
of the Peninsula near C. Comorin, 
among whom, and among the corre- 
sponding class of Paravars (q.v.) on 
the east coast, P. Xavier’s most noted 
labours in India occurred. 

1510. “The fourth class are called 
Mechua, and these are fishers.” — Vartkema, 


* Sir George Yule notes : “I can distinctly call 
to mind 6 mucknas that I had (I may have had 
more) out of 30 or 40 eleiihaiits that passed through 
my hands." This would give 15 or 20 per cent, of 
unv^lcTMs, hut as the stud included females, the 
result would rather consist with Mr. Sanderson’s 
5 out of 61 males. 


1525, ‘ ‘ And Bom J oSio had secret speech 
with a married Christian whose wife and 
children were inside the fort, and a valiant 
man, with whom he arranged to give him 
200 pardaos (and that he gave him on the 
spot) to set fire to houses that stood round 
the fort. ... So this Christian, called 
Duarte Fernandes .... put on a lot of 
old rags and tags, and powdered himself 
with ashes, after the fashion of jogues . . . 
also defiling his hair with a mixture of oil 
and ashes, and disguising himself like a 
regular jogue, whilst he tied under his rags 
a parcel of gunpowder and pieces of slow- 
match, and so commending himself to Grod, 
in which all joined, slipped out of the 
fort by night, and, as the day broke, he 
came to certain huts of maoiias, which are 
fishermen, and began to beg alms in the 
usual palaver of the jogues, i.e., prayers for 
their long life and health, and the conquest 
of enemies, and easy deliveries for their 
womenkind, and prosperity for their chil- 
dren, and other grand things.” — Correa, ii. 
871. 

1552. Barros has mucuaria, ‘a fisher- 
man’s village.’ 

1600. “Those who gave the hest recep- 
tion to the Gospel were the Macoas ; and, 
as they had no church in which to assemble, 
they did so in the fields and on the shores, 
and with such fervour that the Father 
found himself at times with 5000 or 6000 
soxils about him.” — I/ucena, Vida do P. F, 
Xavier, 117. 

1615. “E dixit ut Macuae omnes, id est 
vilissima plebecula et piscatu vivens, Chris- 
tiana sacra susciperent.” — Jarric, i. 390. 

1626. “The Muchoa or Mechoe are 
Eishers . . . the men Theeues, the women 
Harlots, with whom they please. . . .” — 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, 553. 

1727. “They may marry into lower 
Tribes . . . and so may the Mnckwas, or 
Eishers, who, I think, are a higher tribe 
than the Poulias.^^ — A. Ham., i. 310. 

1745. ‘ ‘ The Macoas, a kind of Malabars, 

who have specially this business, and, as we 
might say, the exclusive privilege in all 
that concerns sea-faring.” — Horhert, i. 
227-8. 

1760. “Eifteen massoolas accompanied 
the ships ; they took in 170 of the troops, 
besides the Macoas, who are the black 
fellows that row them.”— Orme, ed. 1803, 
iii. 617. 

Muddar, s. Hind, maddr. Calotropis 
procera, B. Brown, N.O. Asclepiadaceae. 
One of the most common and widely 
diffused plants in uncultivated plains 
throughout India. In Sind the bark 
fibre is used for halters, &c., and ex- 
periment has shown it to be an excel- 
lent material worth £40 a ton in Eng- 
land, if it could be supplied at that 
rate ; but the cost of collection has 
stood in the way of its utilization. 
The seeds are imbedded in a silky floss. 
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used to stuff pillows. This^ also has 
been the subject of experiment for 
textile use, combined with, cotton, but 
as yet without practical success. The 
plant abounds with ^ an acrid milky 
juice which the Bajputs are said to 
employ for infanticide. {Eunjdb Plants . ) 
The ;pla.nt is called dk in Hajptitana 
and Sind. See Ak. 

Muddle, s. (?) This word is only 
known to us from the clever — perhaps 
too clever — ^little book quoted below. 
The word does not seem to be known, 
and was probably a misapprehension 
of budlee (q.v. in Suppt.). 

1836-7. ‘ ‘ Besides all these acknowledged 

and ostensible attendants, each servant has 
a kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put off upon 
him without being found out by his master 
or mistress .’’ — Letters from Madras, 38. 

,, “ They always come accompanied 

by their Vakeels, a kind of Secretaries, or 
interpreters, or flappers, — ^their muddles 
in short; everybody here has a muddle, 
high or low.” — Ib. 86. 

Miugg, n.p.^ Beng. Magh. It is im- 
possible to deviate without deterioration 
from Wilson’s definition of this obscure 
name : ‘ ‘ A name commonly applied 
to the natives of Arakan, particularly 
those bordering on Bengal, or residing 
near the sea ; the people of Chittagong.” 
It is besid^ the question of its origin 
or proper application, to say, as Wilson 
goes on to say, on the authority of 
Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) Phayre, that 
the ^akanese disclaim the title, and 
restrict it to a class held in contempt, 
viz., the descendants of Arakanese 
settlers on the frontier of Bengal by 
Bengali mothps. The proper names 
of foreign nations in any language do 
not require the sanction of the nation 
to whom they are applied, and are often 
not recognized by the latter. G-erman 
is not the German name for the 
Germans, nor Welsh the Welsh name 
for the Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) 
a Hiadu word, nor China a Chinese 
word. The origin of the present word 
is ve^ obscure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
furnishes us with this note : 

** There ia good reason to conclude that 
the name is derived from Maga, the name 
of the ruling race for many centuries in 
Magwiha (modern Behar). The ICings of 
Arakan were no doubt originally of this 
ace. Por^ though this is not distinctly 
xpressed in the histories of Arakan, there 
e several legends of Kings from Benares 


reding in that country, and one regarding 
a Brahman who marries a native princess, 
and whose descendants reign for a long 
period. I sajr this, although Buchanan 
appears to reject the theoiy (see Montg. 
Martm, ii. 18, seqq,),'^ Thj passage is quoted 
below. 

On the other hand the Mahommedan 
writers sometimes confound Buddhists 
with fire worshippers, and it seems 
possible that the word may have been 
Pers. magus. 

The Chittagong Muggs long fur- 
nished the best class of native cooks in 
Calcutta; hence the meaning of the 
last quotation below. 

1585. ‘ ‘ The Mogen, which be of the King- 
dom of Becon (see Arakan) and Bame, be 
stronger than the King of Tipara ; so that 
Ghatigam or Porto Grande (q.v ) is often 
under the King of Becon.”' — R. Fitch, in 
HahL ii. 389. 

c. 1590. (In a country adjoining Pegu) 
“ there are mines of ruby and diamond and 
gold and silver and copper and petroleum 
and sulphur and (the lord of that country) 
has war -with the tribe of Magh about the 
mines ; also with the tribe of Tipara there 
are battles.” — Ain (orig.) i. 388. 

c. 1604. '^Defeat of the Magh Rdjd. — 
This short-sighted B4.jd .... became 
elated with the extent of his treasures and 

the number of his elephants He 

then openly rebelled, and assembling an 
army at Sun4rg^nw laid siege to a fort in 
that vicinity .... B^jsC Miln Singh . . . 
despatched a force. . . These soon brought 
the Magh Edjjjb and all his forces to action 
.... regardless of the number of his boats 
and the strength of his artillery.” — Indyat^ 
idlah, in Elliot, vi. 109. 

1638. “Submission of Manek BsCi, the 
Mag 'Riii. of Chittagong.” — Abdul-Etamid 
Lahori in do., vii. 66. 

c. 1665. ‘ ‘ These many years there have 
always been in the Kingdom of Rakan ov 
Moy (read Mog), some Portuguese, and with 
them a great number of their Christian, 
Slaves, and other Franguis .... That was 
the refuge of the Bun-aways from Goa, 
Geilan, Cochin, Malayue (Malacca), and all 
these other places which the Portugueses 
formerly held in the Indies. ” — Bernier, 
E. T., p. 53. 

1676. “In all Bengala this King (of 
Arakan) is known by no other name but 
the King of Mogue.” — Tavernier, E. T., 

i. 8. 

1752. “ . . . . That as the time of the 
Mugs draws nigh, they request us to order 
the pinnace to be with them by the end of 
next month.” — In Long, p. 87. 

c. 1810. “In a paper written by Dr. 
Leyden, that gentleman supposes .... 
that Magadha is the country of the people 
whom we call Muggs. . . . The term Mugg, 
these people assured me, is never used by 
either themselves or by the Hindus, except 
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when speaking the jargon commonly calM 
Hindustani by Europeans. __ . . . — i'. 
Buchanan^ in JSastern Indian ii. 18. 

1811. ‘‘Mugs, a dirty* and disgusting 
people, but strong and skQful. They are 
somewhat of the Malayan race.’ Solvyns^ 
iii. 

1866. “ That vegetable curry excel- 

lent. Of course your cook is a Mug ? — 
The Dawh Bwngcilow, 389, 

]!i(CxLggflLr, s. Hind, and Mahr. onagar 
^vAmahar^ probably from Skt. maltara, 
a sea-monster (see under Mstcareo)* 
The destructive broad- snouted cro- 
codile of the Ganges and other In^an 
rivers, formerly called CTOcodilus hipor- 
catus, now apparently subdivided into 
several sorts or varieties. 

1611. “Alagaters or Crocodiles there 
called Murgur match . . — HaioTcins, in 
Purchas, i. 436. 

The word is here intended for magar- 
Tiiats or ‘machy ‘ crocodile-fish.’ 

1878. “ The muggur is a gross pleb, and 
his features stamp him low-born. His 
manners are coarse.”— PTi-. RoUnsony In My 
Indian Garden, 82-3. 

1879. ‘ ‘ En route I killed two crocodiles ; 
they are usually called alligators, but that 
is a misnomer. It is the mugger .... 
these muggers kill a good many people, 
and have a playful way of getting under a 
boat, and knocking off the steersman with 
their tails, and then swallowing him after- 
wards .” — FcUoky Sporty &c., i. 168. 

1881. “ Alligator leather attains by use 

a beautiful gloss, and is very durable . . . 
and it is possible that our rivers contain a 
sufficient number of the two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggar and the garial, for 
the tanners and leather-dressers of Cawn- 
pore to experiment MyonP-'-Pioneer Mail, 
April 26th. See under Nuzzur. 

Muggrabee, U.p. Arab, maghrabl, 

‘ western.’ This word, applied to 
western Arabs, or Moors proper, is, 
as might be expected, not now common 
in India. It is the term that appears 
in the Hayraddin Mograbbin of 
Quentin Durward. 

1563. “The proper tongue in which 
Avicena wrote is that which is used in 
Syria and Mesopotamia and in Persia and 
in Tartary (from which latter Avicena 
came) and'this tongue they call Araby ; and 
that of our Moors they call Magarahy, as 
much as to say Moorish of the West. . — 

Garcia, f, 19v. 

s. a contraction from mulli- 
gatawny and applied as a 

distinctive sobriquet to members of 
tbe service belonging to the Madras 
Presidency, as Bengal people are called 


and Bombay people Ducks 
(qq.v., see also Benighted). 

1860. “ It ys ane darke Londe, and ther 

dwellen ye Cimmerians whereof speketh 
Homerus Poeta in his Odysseia, and to thys 
Baye thei clepen Tenehrosi or ‘ye Benyghted 
ffolke.’ Bot thei clepen hemselvys Mullys 
from Mulligatawnee wh^^ ys ane of thejrr 
goddys from wh®*^ thei ben ysprong.”— 
Ext. from a lately discovered MS. of Sir 
John Maundevile. 

Mulligatawny, s. The name of 
this well-knoAvn soup is simply a 
corruption of the Tamil milagU’-tannlr, 

‘ pepper- water ’ ; showing the correct- 
ness of the popular belief which as- 
cribes the origin of this excellent article 
to Madras, whence, — and not merely 
from the complexion acquired there, — 
the sobriquet of the preceding article. 
1784. 

“ In vain our hard fate we repine ; 

In vain on our fortune we rail ; 

On Mullaghee-tawny we dine, 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail.” 

Song by a Gentleman of the Navy 
(one of Hyder’s Prisoners) in 
Seton-Karr, i. 18. 

1873. “In Mulligatawny soup, as we 
should expect from its excellence in curries, 
Australian meat forms a very serviceable 
ingredient.” — Sat. Revieio, May 24, 1873, p. 
691. 

MuIiquU, s. Muslin; Hind. malmaL 

1683. “Ye said Ellis told your Peti- 
tioner that he would not take 500 Pieces 
of your Petitioner’s mnlmulls unless your 
Petitioner gave him 200 Rups. which your 
Petitioner being poor could not do.” — 
Petition of Bogoodee, Weaver of Hugly, in 
Hedges, March 26. 

1705. “ Malle-molles et autre diverses 

sortes de toiles . . . stinqerques et les 
belles mousselines.” — Luillier, 78. 

Muucheel, Manjeel, s. This word 
is proper to the S. W. Coast; Malayal. 
manjll from Skt. mancha. ^ It is the 
name of a kind of hammock-htter used 
on that coast as a substitute for palan- 
Vir> or dooly. It is substantially the 
same as the dandy (q.v.) of the Him- 
alaya, but more elaborate. Correa 
describes but does not name it. 

1561. . He came to the factory in 

a litter which men carried on their shoul- 
ders. These are made with thick c^es, 
bent upwards and arched, and from them 
are suspended some clothes half a fath<^ 
in width, and a fathom and a half in length ; 
and at the extremities pieces of wood to 
sustain the cloth hanging from the pole; 
and upon this cloth a mattress of the same 
size as the cloth . . . the whole very 
splendid, and as rich as the gentlemen . . • 
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may desire.’* — Correa, Three Voyages, &c., 

1811. ‘ ‘ The Inquisition is about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the convent, and we 
proceeded thither in xnanjeels. ’ ’ — Buchanan, 
Christian Researches, 2nd ed., 171. 

1819. “ Mxmcheel, a kind of litter resem- 
bling a sea-cot or hammock, hung to a long 
pole, with a moveable cover over the whole, 
to keep off the sun or rain. Six men will 
run with one from one end of the Malabar 
coast to the other, while twelve are neces- 
sary for the lightest palanquin.” — Welsh, 
ii. 142. 

1862. “We . . . started ... in Mun- 
sheels or hammocks, slung to bamboos, 
with a shade over them, and carried by six 
men, who kept up unearthly yells the whole 
time.” — Markham, Peru and India, 353. 

A form of this word is used at 
Eeunion, where a kind of palankin is 
called “ le manclxy.'" It gives a title 
to one of Leconte de Lisle’s Poems : 

c. 1858. 

Sous un nuage frais de claire mousseline 
Tons les dimanches au matin, 

Tu venais h, la ville en manchy de rotin. 

Par les rampes de la colline.” 

Ze Manchy. 

The word has also been introduced 
by the Portuguese into Africa in the 
forms maxila, and machilla, 

1810. “. . . tangas, que elles chamao 
maxilas.” — Annaes MaHtiTnas, iii. 434. 

1880. “ The Portuguese (in Quilliman) 

seldom even think of walking the length of 
their own street, and ... go from house to 
house in a sort of palanquin, called here a 
machilla (pronounced masheela). This 
usually consists of a pole placed upon the 
shoulders of the natives, from which is 
suspended a long plank of wood, and upon 
that is fixed an old-fashioned looking chair, 
or sometimes two. Then there is an awning 
over the top, hung all round with curtains. 
Each machilla requires about 6 to 8 bearers, 
who are all dressed alike in a kind of 
livery.” — A Journey in E* Africa, hy M. 
A, Pringle, p. 89. 

Mungoose, s. This is the popular 
Anglo-Indian name of the Indian ich- 
neumons, represented in the South by 
Mangusta Mungos (Elliot), or Her^pestes 
griseus (Geoffroy) of naturalists, and 
•in Bengal by Herpestes malaccensis. 
The word is Telugu, mangisu. In 
Upper India the animal is called newal 
or nyaul, Jerdon gives mangus how- 
ever as a Decoani and Mahratti word. 

1673. “. . . A Mongoose is akin to a 
Eerret. . . »— Fryer, 116. 

1681. “The knowledge of these anti- 
dotal herbs they have learned from the 
Mounggutia, a kind of Ferret.” — Knox,X\.b, 

1685. “They have what they call a 


Mangus, creatures something different from 
ferrets ; these hold snakes in great anti- 
pathy, and if they once discover them 
never give up till they have killed them.”— 
Ribeyro, f. 56i;. 

Bluteau gives the^ following as a 
quotation from a History of Ceylon 
tr. from Port, into French, published 
at Paris in 1701, p. 153. It is in fact 
the gist of an anecdote in Bibeyro. 

“There are persons who cherish this 
animal and have it to sleep with them, 
although it is illtempered, for they prefer 
to be bitten by a mangus to being killed by 
a snake.” 

1774. “He (the Dharma Baja of Bhoo- 
tan) has got a little lap-dog and a Mungoes, 
which he is very fond of.” — Bogle’s Diary, 
in Markham’s Tibet, 27. 

1790. “His (Mr. Gian’s) experiments 
have also established a very curious fact, 
that the ichneumon, or mungoose, which is 
very common in this country, and kills 
snakes vdthout danger to itself, does not 
use antidotes .... but that the poison of 
snakes is, to this animal, innocent.” — Letter 
in Colebrooke’s Life, p. 40. 

1829. “ II Monguse animale simile ad 

una donnola.” — Papi, in de Gubernatis, St. 
dei Viagg, Ital., p. 279. 

Mimjeet, s. H. majith; a dye- 
plant {Ruhia cordifolia, L., N.O. Oin- 
chonaceae) ; ‘ Bengal Madder.’ 

Munsubdar, s. Hind, from Pers. 
onansahddr, ‘the holder of office or 
dignity’ (Ar. mamab). The term was 
used to indicate quasi-feudal depend- 
ents of the Mogul Government who 
had territory assigned to them, on con- 
dition of their supplying a certain 
number of horse, 500, 1000 or more. 
In many cases the title was but nom- 
inal, and often it was assumed without 
warrant. 

c. 1665. “Mansehdars are Cavaliers of 
Manseb, which is particular and honourable 
Pay ; not so great indeed as that of the 
Omrahs . . , they being esteemed as little 
Omrahs, and of the rank of those, that are 
advanced to that dignity.” — Bernier, E. T., 
p. 67. 

1673. ‘ ‘ Munsuhdars or petty omrahs.” — 
Fryer, p. 195. 

1758. “. . . . A munsubdar or com- 

mander of 6000 horse.” — Orme, ed. 1803, ii. 
p. 278. 

Miuitra, s. Sansk. Mantra, a text 
of the Yedas; a magical formula, 

1612. “ . . . . Trata da causa primeira, 

segundo oslivrosquetem, chamados Teruin, 
Mandramole. . . .” — Couto, Dec. Y., liv. vi, 
cap. 3. 

This is mantram'Ala, the latter word = 
‘text.’ 
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1776. “Mantur — a text of the Shaster.” 
— Halhed^ Code, p. 17. 

1817. “ . . . . he is said to have found 

the great mantra, spell or talisman.’’ — 
MilVs British India^ ii. 149. 

Mimtree, s. Sansk, Mantri. A 
minister or kigh. official. The word is 
especially a:ffiected in old Hindu States, 
and in the Indo-Chinese and Malay 
States which derived their ancient 
civilisation from India. It is the 
word which the Portuguese made into 
mandarin (q.v.) 

1810. “ When the Court was full, and 

Ibrahim, the son of Candu the merchant, 
was near the throne, the Paja entered. . . . 
But as soon as the Raja seated himself, the 
muntries and high officers of state arrayed 
themselves according to their rank.” — In a 
Malay’s account of Government House at 
Calcutta, transl. by Pr. Leyden, in Maria 
Graham^ p. 200. 

MunzH, s. Ar. manzil^ ‘ descending 
or alighting,’ hence the halting place 
of a stage or march, a day’s stage. 

1685. “We were not able to reach 
Obdeen-deen (ye usual Menzill) but lay at 
a sorry Caravan Sarai.” — Hedges, July 


Muscat, n.p., properly Mashdt. A 
port and city of N.E. Arabia; for a 
long time past the capital of ’Oman. 
See Imaum. 

Music. There is no matter in which 
the sentiments of the people of India 
differ more from those of Englishmen 
than on that of music, and curiously 
enough the one kind of western music 
which they appreciate and seem to enj oy, 
is that of the bagpipe. This is testified 
by Captain Munxo in the passage 
quoted below ; but it was also shown 
during ^ Lord Canning’s visit to 
Lahore in 1860, in a manner which 
dwells in the memory of one of the 
present writers. _ The escort consisted 
of part of a Highland regiment. A 
venerable Sikh chief who heard the pipes 
exclaimed : ‘ That is indeed music ! it 
is like that which we hear of in ancient 
story, which was so exquisite that the 
hearers became insensible {hehoah),^ 

1780. ‘ ‘ The bagpipe appears also to be a 
favourite instrument among the natives. 
They have no taste indeed for any other kind 
of music, and they would much rather listen 
to this instrument a whole day than to an 
organ for ten minutes .” — Munrds Narra- 
tive, 33. 


Musk, s. We get this word from 
the Lat. nmisclius, Greek fioa-xos, and 
the latter must have been got, probably 
through Persian, from the Sansk. 
onusJiTcci, the literal meaning of which 
is rendered in the old English phrase 
‘ a cod of musk.’ * The oldest known 
European mention of the article is that 
which we give from St. Jerome ; the 
oldest medical prescription is in a 
work of Aetius, of Amida (c. 540). 

In the quotation from Cosmas the 
word used is laocrxos, and Tcasturi is a 
Skt. name, still, according to Eoyle, 
applied to the musk-deer in the Him- 
alaya. The transfer of the name to (or 
from) the article called by the Greeks 
Kacrropiov, whichis an analogous product 
of the beaver, is curious. 

The musk-deer {Moschus moschiferus, 
L.) is found throughout the Himalaya 
at elevations rarely (in summer) below 
8000 feet, and extends east to the 
borders of Szechuen, and north to 
. Siberia. 

c. 390. “ Odoris autem suavitas, et diversa 
thymiamata, et amomum, et cyphi,oenauthe, 
muscus, et peregrin! muris pellicula, quod 
dissolutis et amatoribus conveniat, nemo 
nisi dissolutus negat.” — St. Jercmic, in Lib. 
Secund. adv. Jovinianum, ed. Vallarsii, ii 
col. 337. 

c. 545. “This little animal is the Musk 
(fiooT^os). The natives call it in their own 
tongue /caarovpt. They hunt it and shoot it, 
and binding tight the blood collected about 
the navel they cut this off, and this is the 
sweet-smelling part of it, and what we call 
musk.” — Cosmas Indicopleustes, Bk. xi. 

1673. .“Musk. It is best to buy it in 
the Cod .... that which openethwith a 
bright Mask colour is best.” — Fryer, p. 212. 

Musk-Hat, s. The popular name 
of the Sorer, caerulescens, Jerdon, an 
animal having much the figure of the 
common shrew, but nearly as large as 
a small brown rat. It diffuses a strong 
musky odour, so penetrative that it is 
commonly asserted to afiect bottled 
beer by running over the bottles in a 
cellar. As Jerdon judiciously remarks, 
it is much more probable that the corks 
have been affected before being used 
in bottling. When the female is in 
heat she is often seen to be followed by 
a string of males giving out the odour 
strongly. 

Can this be the mus jgeregrinus men- 
tioned by St. Jerome (above under 
Musk), as P. Yincenzo supposes ? 

c. 1590. “Here (in Tooman Bekhrad, 
n, of Kabul R. ) are also mice that have a 
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fine musky scent.”— by. Gladwyn 
(1800), ii. 166. 

1672. P. Vincenzo Maria, spealdng of 
his first acquaintance with this animal, 
(il ratio del musco) which occurred in the 
Capuchin Convent at Surat, says with 
simplicity (or malignity?): ^ 

“ I was astonished to perceive an odour 
so fragrant in the vicinity of these most 
religious Pathers, with whom I was at the 
moment in conversation.” — Viaggio, p. 385. 

1681. ‘ ‘ This country has its vermin also. 

They have a sort of Kats they call Musk- 
rats, because they smell strong of musk. 
These the inhabitants do not eat of, but of 
all other sorts of Bats they do.”— jBTnoa;, 
p. 31. 

1789. H- Munro in his Nmrative (p. 34) 
absurdly enough identifies this animal with 
the bandicoot, q.v. 

1813. See Fortes, Or. Mem., i. 42. 

Muslin, s. There seems to be no 
doubt that this word is derived from 
Mosul (Mausal or Mausil) on the 
Tigris, t and it has been from an old 
date the name of a texture, but ap- 
parently not always that of the thin 
semi-transparent tissue to which we 
now apply it. Dozy (p. 323) says that 
the Arabs employ matmli in the same 
sense as onrword, quoting the Arabian 
Nights, Macnaghten’s ed., i. 176, and ii. 
159, in both of which the word indi- 
cates the material of a fine turban , The 
quotation from Ives, as well as that 
from Marco Polo, seems to apply to a 
different texture from what we call 
muslin. 

1298. “ All the cloths of gold and silk 

that are called Mosolins are made in thm 
country (Mausul).” — Maroo Polo, Bk. i. 
chap. 5. 

c. 1544. “ Ahnussoli est regio in Meso- 

potamia, in qua texuntur telae ex bombyce 
valde pulchrae, quae apud Syros et Aegyp- 
tios et apud mercatores Venetos appel- 
lantur mussoli, ex hoc regionis nomine. Et 
principes Aegyptii et Syri, tempore aestatis 
sedentes inlocohonorauiliori induunt vestes 
ex hujusmodi mussoli.” — Andreae^ BelVu^ 
nensis, Arabicorum nominum quae in libris 
Ameennae sparsim legebantur Interjore- 
taiio. 

1573. “. . . . You have all sorts of 

Cotton-works, Handkerchiefs, long PiUets, 
Girdles .... and other sorts, by the Ara- 
tiam called Mossellini (after the Coimtry 
Mussoli, from whence they are brought, 


* ‘*St%bpiva d’vdire tanta fragranza.” The 
Scotchman is laughed at for “feeling” a smell, 
hut here the Italian hears one ! 

t We have seen, however, somewhere an inge- 
nious suggestion that the word really came from 
MaisoliaXtiie country about Masulipatam, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy), which even in ancient times was 
famous for fine cotton textures. 


which is situated in Mesopotamia) by us 
Muslin.” — Bauwolff, p. 84. 

c. 1580. “Por the rest the said Agiani 
(misprint for Bagnani, Banyans) wear 
clothes of white mussolo or sessa (?) ; having 
their garments v.ery long and crossed over 
the breast.” — Gasparo Balh%, f. 33 h. 

1673. “Le drap qu’on estend sur les 
matelas est d’une toille aussy fine que de 
la mousceline.” — App. to Journal dAnU 
Galland, ii. 198. 

1685. “ I have been told by several, that 
muscelin (so much in use here for cravats) 
and Calligo (!), and the most of the Indian 
linens, are made of nettles, and I see not 
the least improbability but that they may 
be made of the fibres of them.” — Dr. Hans 
Shane to Mr. Ray, in Bay Correspondence, 
1848, p. 163. 

c. 1760. “This city (MobuI)’s manufac- 
ture is Mussolin (a cotton cloth) which they 
make very strong and pretty fine, and sell 
for the European and other markets.” — Ives, 
Voyage from England to India, dbc., p. 324. 

Musnud, s. Hind. Arab, masnad, 
from root sanad, ^he leaned or rested 
against it.’ The large cushion, &c., 
used by native Princes in India, in 
place of a throne, 

1752. “ Salabat-jing . . . went through 

the ceremony of sitting on the musnud or 
throne.” — Orme, i. 250, ed. 1803. 

1803. “ ThePeshwah arrived yesterday, 

and is to be seated on the musnud.” — A. 
Wellesley, in Munroh lAfe, i. 343. 

1809. “In it was a musnud, with a 
carpet, and a little on one side were chairs 
on a white cloth.” — Lord Valentia, i. 346. 

1824. “They spread fresh carpets, and 
prepared the royal musnud, covering it 
with a magnificent shawl.” — Hajfi Bata, 
p. 142, ed. 1835. 

MussaUa, s. Pers. Hind, (witb 
change of sense from Arab, masdlih, 
pi. of maslalia), ‘ materials, ingre- 
dients.’ Though sometimes used 
for the ingredients of any mixture, e.y. 
to form a cement, the most usual ap- 
plication is to spices, curry-stuffs and 
the like. 

There is a tradition of a very gallant 
Governor-General that he had found 
it very tolerable, on a sharp but brief 
campaign, to “ rough it on ebuprasees 
and mussaulcbees (qq.t.),” meaning 
eJmpatties and mussalla. 

1780. “ A dose of marsall, or purgative 
spices.” — Munro, Narrative, 85. 

1809. “ At the next hut the woman was 

grinding missala or curry-stuff on a flat 
smootK stone with another shaped like a 
rolling pin.” — Maria Graham, 20. 

Mussaul, s. Hind, from Arab. 
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mash^al, a torch. It usually is made 
of rags wrapt round a rod, and fed at 
intervals with oil from an earthen pot. 

c. 1407. “Suddenly, in the midst of the 
night they saw the Sultan’s camp approach- 
ing, accompanied by a great number of 
mashal.” — Ahdurazzak, in N, <& Ext, xiv., 
Pt. i. 1.53. 

1673. “The Euties* march like Puries 
with their lighted mnssals in their hands, 
they are Pots filled with Oyl in an Iron 
Hoop like our Beacons, and set on fire by 
stinking rags.”— ^r 2 /er, 33. 

1705. “. . . . flambeaux qu’ils appellent 

Mansalles.”— imZZier, 89. 

1809. “These Mussal or link-boys.” — 
Ld. Valentiaj i. 17. 

1810. “The Mosaul, or flambeau, con- 
sists of old rags, wrapped very closely 
round a small stick,” — Williamson, Y, M. 
i. 219. 


Mussaillchee, s. Hind. mcisEahln 
from^ masEal (see last) with the Turki 
terminal c7i«, generally implying an 
agent. The w’ord properly means a 
link-boy, and was formerly familiar 
in that sense as the epithet of the 
person who ran alongside of a palankin 
on a night -3 ourney, bearing a mussaul 
(q.v.). The word is however still 
more frequent as applied to a humble 
domestic, whose duty was formerly 
of a like kind, as may be seen 
in the quotation from iid. Valentia, 
but who now looks after lamps and 
washes dishes, &o., in old English 
phrase ‘ a scullion.’ 

1610. ‘ ‘ He always had in service 500 

Massalgees.” — Finch, in Purchas, i. 432. 

1662. (In Asam) “they fix the head of 
the corpse rigidly with poles, and put a lamp 
with plenty of oil, and a mash’alchi [torch- 
bearer] alive into the vault, to look after 
the lamp.” — Tdlish, tr. by 

Blochmann, in J, A. S. B., xli. Pt. i. 82. 

1673. ^ “ Trois Massalgis du Grand Sei- 
gneur vinrent faire honneur k M. I’Ambas- 
sadeur avec leurs feux aUum4s.” — Journal 
d Ant. Galland, ii. 103. 

1686. “ After strict examination he 

chose out 2 persons, the Chout (Chous?), an 
Armenian, who had charge of watching my 
tent that night, and my Mossalagee, a per- 
son who carries, the light before me in the 
mght.^^^Eedges, July 2. 

1791. “. . . . un masolchi, ou porte- 

flan^eau, pour la nuit.”— B. de St. Pierre, 
-La Chaumih'e Indienne, 16. 


- Beotl, a torch-bearer. Thus Baber ; “ If tl 
emperor or chief nobility (in India) at any tim 
rSTI- a light by night, these filth 

bring in their lamps, which they cai*ry u 
^ stand holding it close by Ir 

side.’ —Baber, 333. 


1809. “It is universally the custom to 
drive out between sunset and dinner The 
Mussalchees, when it grows dark, go out 
to meet their masters on their return, and 
run before them, at the full rate of eight 
miles an hour, and the numerous lights 
moving along the esplanade produce a sin- 
fsw pleading effect.”— id. Valmia, 

1813. “ The occupation of massaulchce 
or torch-bearer, although generally allotted 
to the village barber, in the purgannas 
^der my charge, may vary in other dis- 
tricts.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., ii. 417. 


1826, “After a short conversation, they 
went away, and quicldy returned at the 
head of 200 men, accompanied by Mus- 
salchees or torch-bearers.” — Pandurana 
Ham, 557. 


Mussendom, Cape, n.p. The ex- 
treme eastern point of Arabia, at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. Properly 
speaking it is the extremity of a small 
precipitous island of the name, which 
protrudes beyond the N.E. horn of 
’Oman. The name is written Masdn- 
dim in the map which Dr. Badger 
gives with his H. of ’Oman. But it is 
Eds Masandam (or possibly Ma8and^Mn) 
in the Mohit of Sidi ’Ali Hapudan (J. 
As. Soc. Ben., v. 459). Sprenger 
writes Mo8a7idam (Alt. Qeoq. Aralnens. 
p. 107). 

1516. “ . . . it (the coast) trends to the 

K.E. by N. 30 leagues until Cape Mo- 
condon, which is at the mouth of the Sea 
of Persia.” — Barbosa, 32. 

1553. “ . . before you come to Cape 

Hocandan, which Ptolemy calls Asahoro 
(’A-cra-^Siv aKpov) and which he puts in 23|-®, 
but which we put in 26®; and here ter- 
minates our first division ” (of the Eastern 
Coasts). — Barros, I. ix. 1. 


1572. 

“ Olha o cabo Asabdro que chamado 
Agora he Mocandao dos navegantes : 

Por aqui entra o lago, que he fechado 
De Arabia, e Persias terras abundantes.” 

Camoes, x. 102. 

By Burton : 

“Behold of Asabdn the Head, now hight 
Hosandam, by the men who plough the 
Main : 

Here lies the Gulf whose long and lake- 
like Bight, 

parts Araby from fertile Persia’s plain.” 


The fact that the poet copies the mis- 
print or mistake of Barros in Asahoro, 
shows how he made use of that historian. 


1673. “ On the one side St. Jaques (see 

J ask) his Headland, on the other that of 
Mussendowu appeared, and afore Sunset we 
entered the Straights Mouth/’ — Fryer, 221. 

1727. “The same Chain of rocky Moun- 
tains continue as h^h as Zoar, above Cape 
Musenden, which Cape and Gape Jaqucg 
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begin the G^ulf of Persia.” — A. Hamilton, i. 
71. 

1777. “At the mouth of the Strait of 
Hocandon, which leads into the Persian 
crulph, lies the island of Crombroon ” (?)— 
RaU<^l (tr. 1777), i. 86. 

Mussoola, Mussoolah Boat, s. 

The surf boat used on th.e Ooromandel 
Coast; of capacious size, and formed 
of planks sewn together with coir- 
twine; the open joints being made 
good with a caulking or wadding of 
twisted coir. 

The origin of the word is very ob- 
scure. Leyden thought it was derived 
from ^^masoulct . . . the Mahratta term 
for fish” {Mortm^s Life of Leyden, 64). 
As a matter of fact the Mahratti word 
for fish is mdsoU, Konk. mdsull. This 
etymology is substantially adopted by 
Bp. Heber (see below). But it may be 
that the word is some Arabic sea- 
term not in the dictionaries. Indeed, 
if the term used by 0. Pederici (below) 
be not a clerical error, it suggests a 
possible etymology from Arab, masad, 

‘ the fibrous bark of the palm-tree, a 
rope made of it,’ Another suggestion 
is from the Arab, mausul, ‘ joined,’ 
as opposed to ‘ dug-out,’ or canoes ; or 
possibly it maybe from mahsul, ‘tax,’ 
if these boats were subject to a tax. 
Lastly it is possible that the name may 
be connected with Masiilipatam(q.v.), 
where similar boats would seem to have 
been in use (see Fryer, 26). But these 
are conjectures. The quotation from 
Gasparo Balbi gives a good account of 1 
the handling of these boats, but applies 
no name to them. 

c. 1560. “ Spaventosa cosa* h chi no ha 

pih visto, rimbarcare e sbarcar le mercan- 
tie elepersone a SanTomb . . . adoperano 
certe barchette fatte aposta molto alte e 
larghe, ch’ essi chiamano Masudi, esono fatte 
con tauole sottili, e con corde sottili cusite 
insieme vna tauola con I’altre,” etc. (there 
follows a very correct description of their 
use). — C. Federici, in Ramus., iii. 391. 

c. 1580. “. . . . where (Negapatam) 

they cannot land anything but in the 
Macules of the same country.” — Frim<yr e 
Honra, &c., f. 93. 

c. 1582. “. . . There is always a heavy 

sea there (San Thom^), from swell or storm ; 
so the merchandise and passengers are trans- 
ported from shipboard to the town by cer- 
tain boats which are sewn with fine cords, 
and when they approach the beach, where 
the sea breaks with great violence, they 
, wait till the perilous wave has past, and 
then, in the interval between one wave and 
the next, those boatmen pull with great 
force, and so run ashore ; and being there 


overtaken by the waves they are carried 
still further up the beach. And the boats 
do not break, because they give to the wave, 
and because the beach is covered with sand, 
and the boats stand upright on their 
bottoms.” — G. Balbi, f. 89. 

1673. “ I went ashore in a IVtussoola, a 

Boat wherein ten Men paddle, the two 
aftermost of whom are Steersmen, using 
their Paddles instead of a Budder. The 
Boat is not strengthened with Knee-Tim- 
bers, as ours are; the bended Planks are 
sowed together with Hope- Yarn of the 
Cocoe, and calked with Dammar (a Sort of 
Resin taken out of the Sea) so artificially 
that it yields to every ambitious Surf.’’-^ 
37. 

1685. “ This morning two Musoolas and 

two Cattamarans came off to ye Shippe.” — 
Hedges, Peb. 2. 

1760. “As soon as the yawls and pin- 
naces reached the surf they dropi)ed their 
graplings, and cast ofic the masoolas, 
which immediately rowed ashore, and 
landed the troops.” — Orme, iii. 617. 

1762. “ No European boat can land, but 

the Natives make use of a boat of a particu- 
lar construction called a Mausolo,” etc.-- 
MS. letter of James Rennell, April 1st. 

1783. “ The want of Massoola boats 
(built expressly for crossing the surf) will 
be severely felt.” — In Life of Colebrooke, 9. 

1826. “ The masuli-boats (which first 

word is merely a corruption of ‘muchli,’ 
fish) have been often described, and excexit 
that they are sewed together with coco-nut 
twine, instead of being fastened ivith nails, 
they very much resemble the high, deep, 
charcoal boats .... on the Ganges.” — 
Heber, ii. 174 (ed. 1844). 

1879. ‘ ‘ Madras has no harbour ; nothing 

but a long open beach, on which the surf 
dashes with tremendous violence. Un- 
lucky passengers were not landed there in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but were 
thrown violently on the shore, from springy 
and elastic ISAiasulah boats, and were occa- 
sionally carried off by sharks, if the said 
boats chanced to be upset in tne roUers.” — 
Saty. Revieiv, Sept. 20. 

Mussuck, s. The leathern water- 
bag, consistmg of the entire skin of a 
large goat, stript of the hair and 
dressed, wHch is carried by a bhislitl 
(see BheestyO Hind, mashah. 

1842. “Miprht it not be worth while to 
try the experiment of having ‘mussucks’ 
made of waterproof cloth in England ? ” — 
Sir G. Arthur, in Jnd. Adm. of Lord Ellen- 
borough, 220. 

Mussulman, adj. and s. Mahom- 
medan. Muslim, ‘resigning’ or ‘ sub- 
mitting’ (so. oneself to God), is the 
name given by Mahommed to the 
Eaithful. The Persian plural of this is 
Musliman, which appears to have been 
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adopted as a singular, and the word 
Musliman or Masal'nidn thus formed. 

1246. “Intravimus terram Biserndno- 
rum. Isti homines linguam Comanicam 
loquebantur, et adhuc loquuntnr ; sed legem 
Sarracenorum tenent.” — Plano Carpiniy in 
Bee. de Voyages^ &c., iv. 750. 

c. 1540. “ disse por tres vezes, 

Lahy hilahy hilah, lah Muhaw^d roqol halah, 
o Massoleymoens e homes justos da santa 
ley de MafamedeP — PintOy cli. lix. 

1559. ‘ ‘ Although each horde^ (of Tartars) 

has its proper name, e.g. particularly the 
horde of the Savolhensians . . . and many 
others, which are in truth Mahometans ; yet 
do they hold it for a grievous insult and 
reproach to be called and styled Turks ; they 
wish to be styled Besermani, and by this 
name the Turks also desire to be styled.” — 
Herhersteiny in Bamusio, ii. f . 171. 

c. 1580. “Tutti sopradetti Tartari segui- 
tano la f ede de’ Turchi et alia Turchesca cre- 
dono, masi tegono a gran vergogna, e molto 
si corrociano I’esser detti Turchi,secondo che 
all’ incontro godono d’esser Besurmani, ciob 
gete eletta, chiamati.” — Descrittione della 
Sarmatia Evropea del magn. caval. Aless. 
QvagninOy in BamusiOy ii. pt. ii. f. 72. 

1619. “. . . . i Musnlmani, ciob i sal- 

vati ; che cosa pazzamente si chiamano 
fra di loro i maomettani.” — P. della Valley 
i. 794. 

5 , “ The precepts of the Moslemans 

are first, circumcision ” — Gabriel 

Sionita, in PurchaSy ii. 1504. 

1653. “ . . . son infanterie d’Indistannis 

Hansulmans, ou Indiens de la secte des 
Sonnis.” — J)e la Boullaye-le^Gouz, ed, 1657, 
233. 

1673. “Yet here are a sort of bold, 
lusty, and most an end drunken Beggars 
of the Musslemen Cast, that if they see a 
Christian in good clothes, mounted on a 
stately horse .... are presently upon 
their Punctilio’s with God Almighty, and 
interrogate him, Why he suffers him to go 
a Foot, and in Bags, and the Ooffery (Un- 
believer) to vaunt it thus ? ” — Fi'yevy 91. 

1788. “We escape an ambiguous termi- 
nation by adopting Moslem instead of 
Musulman in the plural number.” — Gibbon, 
pref. to vol. iv. 

Must, ad]. Pers. mast, ‘ drunk.’ 
It is applied in Persia also, and in 
India specially, to male animals, such, 
as elephants and camels, in a state of 
periodical excitement. 

Mustees, Mestiz, &c. s. A half- 
caste. A corruption of the Portuguese 
mestigoy having the .same meaning;* 
French, metis and mStif, 


* ^‘Mestico. Amixling; applied to human bein^ 
and animals bom of a father and mother of dif- 
ferent species, hke a mule.” — BUiteau, 


1546. “ The Governor in honour of this 

great action (the victory at Biu), ordered 
that all the mestizos who were in Dio should 
be inscribed in the Book, and that pay and 
subsistence should be assigned to thern,-- 
subject to the King’s confirmation. For a 
regulation had been sent to India that no 
mestizo of India should be given pay or 
subsistence : for, as it was laid down, it was 
their duty to serve for nothing, seeing that 
they had their houses and heritages in the 
country, and being on their native soil were 
bound to defend it.” — Correa, iv. 580. 

1562. “ the sight of whom as 

soon as they came, caused immediately to 

S ther about them a number of the natives, 
oors in belief, and Negroes with curly 
hair in appearance, and some of them only 
swarthy, as being misticos.” — Ba'iros, I., 
ii. 1. ’ 

1586. che se sono nati qua di 

donne indiane, gli doniandano mestizi.” — 
Sassetti in Be Gubernatis, 188. 

1588. “ . . . . An interpretour 

which was a Mestizo, that is halfe an In- 
dian, and halfe a Portugall.” — Candish, in 
JETakl. iv. 337. 

c. 1610. “ Le Capitaine et les Marchands 
estoient Mestifs, les autres Indiens Chris- 
tianisez.” — Pyrard de Laval, i. 165. 

This author has also Metifs (ii. 10), and 
again : “ . . . . qu’ils appellent Metices, 
e’est h dire Metifs, meslez ” (ii. 23), 

,, “ le vy vne moustre generaUe de 

touB les Habitans portans armes, taut Por- 
tugais que Metices et Indiens, and se trou- 
uerent environ 4000.” — Moquet, 352. 

c. 1665. “ And, in a word Bengale is a 

country abounding in all things ; and tis 
for this very reason that so many Portu- 
guese, Mesticks, and other Christians are 
fled thither.” — Bernier, E. T., 140. 

1699. “ Wives of Freemen, Mustees.” — 

Census of Company’s Servants on the Coast, 
in Wheeler, i. 356. 

1727. ‘ ‘ A poor Seaman had got a pretty 

Mustice Wife.” — A. J3am.,ii. 10. 

1834. “You don’t know these Baboos. 

. . . Most of them now-a-d^s have their 
Misteesa Beebees, and their MCoosulmaunees 
and not a few their Gora Beebees likewise.” 
—The Baboo, &c., 167-168. 

Muster, s. A pattern, or a sample, 
From Port, mostra (Span, muestra, 
Ital. mostra). 

The word is current in China, as 
well as India. See Wells Williamses 
Guide, 237. 

c. 1444. “ VierSiO as nossas Gal^s por 

commissao sua com algunas amostras de 
aquear da Madeira, de Sangue de Drago, e 
de outras cousas.” — Cadamosto, Fav^a^do 
primeira, 6. 

1563. “And they gave me a mostra of 
amomum, which I brought to Goa, and 
showed to the apothecaries here; and I 
compared it with the drawings of the sim- 
ples of Dioscorides.” — Garcia, f. 15. 
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1601. “Musters and Shewes of G-old.” 
>—0ld Traml. of Galvano, Hak. Soc., p. 83. 

1612. “A Moore came aboord with a 
muster of Cloves.” — Saris, in Purchas, i. 357. 

1673. “ Merchants bringing and re- 

ceiving Musters.”— 84. 

1702. “ . . . . Packing Stuff, Packing 
Materials, Musters.” — Quinquepartite In- 
denture, in Charters of the E. I, Co., 325. 

1727. “ He advised me to send to the 

King .... that I designed to trade with 
his Subjects .... which I did, and in 
twelve Days received an Answer that I 
might, but desired me to send some person 
np with Musters of all my Goods.”— A. 
Ham., ii. 200. 

c. 1760. ‘‘He (the tailor) never mea- 
sures you ; he only asks master for muster, 
as he terms it, that is for a pattern.” — Ives, 
52. 

Mutlub, s. Hind, from Ar. mat- 
lah. The Arabic, from talah, ‘ he 
asked,’ pro;^erly means a question, 
hence intention, wish, object, &c. In 
Anglo-Indian use it always means 
‘purpose, gist,’ and the like. Illite- 
rate natives by a common form of 
corruption turn the word into matbal. 
In the Punjab this occurs in printed 
books; and an adjective is formed, 
mathaU, ‘ opinionated,’ and the like. 

Mutt, Muth, s. Skt. matha ; a sort 
of convent where a celibate priest (or 
one making such profession) fives with 
disciples making the same profession ; 
one of whom becomes his successor. 
Buildings of this kind are very common 
all over Ladia, and some are endowed 
with large estates. 

1874. “ The monastic Order is celibate, 

and in a great degree erratic and mendi- 1 
cant, but has anchorage places and head- 
quarters in the maths.” — Calc. Review, 
cxvii. 212. 

Muttougosht, s. {i.e. ‘ Mutton- 
flesh ’), Anglo-Indian domestic Hind, 
for ‘ Mutton.’ 

Muttongye, S. Sea-Hind, matangai, 
a (nautical) martingale ; a corruption 
of the Eng. word. 

Muttra, n.p. A very ancient and 
holy Hindu city on the Junma, 30 
miles above Agra. The name is 
Mathura, and it appears in Ptolemy as 
Mddot^pa T) tSjv 0ed5v. The sanctity of the 
name has caused it to be applied in 
numerous new localities; see under 
Madura. 

Muxadabad, n.p. Arab. Pers. Mak- 


sUddhdd, a name that often occurs in 
books of the last century. It pertains 
to the same city that has latterly been 
called Murshiddbad, the capital of the 
Nawabs of Bengal since the beginning 
of last centuiy. The town Mak- 
suddhad is stated by Tiefenthaler to 
have been founded by Akbar. The 
Governor of Bengal, Murshid Kuli 
Khan (also called in English histories 
Jafier Khan) moved the seat of govern- 
ment hither in 1704, and gave the 
place his own name. It is written 
Muxudamd in the early English records 
down to 1760 ( W. W. Hunter). 

1703-4. “The first act of the Kuwab, on 
his return to Bengal, was to change the 
name of the city of Makhsoosabad to Moor- 
shudabad; and by establishing in it the 
mint, and by erecting a palace .... to 
render it the capital of the Province.” — 
Stewart, H. of Bengal, 309. 

1726. “Moxadabath.” — Valentijn, Cho- 
rom, etc. 147. 

1727. “Muxadabaud is but 12 miles 
from it (Cossimbazar), a Place of much 

S eater Antiquity, and the Mogul has a 
int there ; but the ancient name of 
Muxadabaud has been changed for Rajah- 
mal, for above a Century.” — A. Ham., ii. 
20. (There is great confusion in this.) 

1751. ‘ ‘ I have heard that Ram Kissen Seat, 
who lives in Calcutta, has carried goods to 
that place without paying the Muxidavad 
Syre (see Sayer) Chowkey duties. I am 

f reatly surprised, and send a Chubdar to 
ring him, and desire you -will be speedy in 
delivering him over.” — Letter from Hawab 
Allyverdi Oaun to the Prest. of Council, 
dated Muxidavad, 20th May. 

1756. “The Kabob, irritated by the 
disappointment of his expectations of im- 
mense wealth, ordered Mr. Holwell and the 
two other prisoners to be sent to Muxa- 
davad.” — Orme, iii., p. 79. 

1782. “You demand an account of the 
East Indies, the Mogul’s dominions, and 
Muxadabad .... I imagine when you 
made the above requisition that you did it 
with a view rather to try my knowledge 
than to increase your own, for your great 
skill in geography would point out to you 
that Muxadabad is as far from Madras, as 
Constantinople is from Glasgow.” — T. 
Munro to his brother WiUiam, in Life, <0c., 
iii. 41. 

Muzbee, s. The name of a class of 
Sikhs originally of low-caste, vulg. 
mazb%, apparently mazhabl from Ar. 
mazhab, ‘religions belief.’ Cunningham 
says indeed that the name was applied 
to Sikh converts from Mahommedan- 
ism {History, p. 379). But this is not 
the usual application now. 

4858. “ On the 19th June (1857) I ad_ 
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vocated, in the search for new Military- 
classes, the raising- of a corps of M-iizzuhees 
. . . The idea was ultimately carried out, 
and improved by making them pioneers.” — 
Letter from Col. H. B. Edwardes to R. Mont- 
gomery, Esq., 23 of March. 

1858. “To the same destination (Delhi) 
was sent a strong corps of Muzh-uibee (low- 
caste) Sikhs, numbering 1200 men, to serve 
as iDioneers.” — Letter from B. Temple, Secre- 
tary to Pimjah Govt, dd. Lahore, 25th May, 
1858. 

Myanna, s. See Meeana. 

1784. “ . . . An entire new Myannah, 

painted and gilt, lined with orange silk, 
with curtains and bedding complete.” — In 
Seton-Karr^ i. 49. 

,, “Patna common chairs, couches and 
teajpoys, two Mahana palanquins. ” — Id. 62. 

Mydan, Meidaim, s. Hind, from 
Pers. maiddn. An open space, an 
esplanade, parade-ground or green, in 
or adjoining a town; a piazza (in l^e 
Italian sense) ; any open plain with, 
grass on it; a cliaugdn ground (see 
OMcane) ; a battle-field. In Ar., 
usually, a hippodrome or race-ooui*se. 

c. 1330. “But the brethren were mean- 
while brought out to the Medan, i.e. -the 
piazza of the City, where an exceeding 
great fire had been kindled. And Priar 
Thomas went forward to cast himself into 
the fire, but as he did so a certain Saracen 

caught him by the hood ”— jPriar 

Odoric, in Cathay, 63. 

1618. “When it is the hour of com- 
plines, or a little later to speak exactly, it 
is the time for the promenade,^ and every 
one goes on horseback to the meidau, which 
is always kept clean, watered by a number 
of men whose business this is, who water it 
carrying the water in skins slung over the 
shoulder, and usually well shaded and very 
cool.”— P. della Valle, i. 707. 

^c. 1665. “ Oelui (Quervansera) des 

Strangers est bien plus spacieux que Vautre 
et est quarr^, et tons deux font face au 
Meidau.” — Thevenot, v. 214. 

1670. “Before this house is a great 
square meidan or promenade, planted on 
all sides with great trees, standing in rows.” 
— Andriesz, 35. 

1673. “ The Midan, or open Space before 
the Caun’s Palace, is an Oblong and Stately 
Piatzo, with real not belied Cloisters. — 
Fryer, 249. 

1828. ‘ ‘ All this was done with as much 
coolness and precision, as if he had been at 
exercise upon the maidaun .” — The Kuzzil- 
bash, i. 223. 

Myna, Mina, etc., s. Hind, maind. 
A name applied to several birds of tlie 
family of starlings. The co mm on 
myna is the Acridotheres tristis of Linn. ; 
the southern Hill-Myna is the Oracula, 


also Eulahes religiosa of Linn. ; the 
Northern Hill-M;^uia, Eulahes inter- 
media of Hay (see Jerdon^s Birds, ed. 
1877, ii. Pt. i. 325, 337, 339). 

Of both the first and last it may 
be said that they are among the most 
teachable of imitative birds, articula- 
ting words with great distinctness, and 
without Polly’l nasal tone. We have 
heard a wild one (probably the first), 
on a tree in a field, spontaneously 
echoing the very peculiar call of the 
black partridge from an adjoining 
jungle, with unmistakeable truth. 

There is a curious description in 
Aelian {DeNat. .4w.,xvi. 2) of an Indian 
talking bird which we thought at one 
time to be the Myna ; but it seems to 
be nearer the Shama, and under that 
head the quotation will be found. 

1631. Jac. Bontius describes a kind of 
Myna in Java, which he calls Pica, 
potius Stuimus Indicus. ‘ * The owner, an old 
Mussulman woman, only lent it to the 
author to be drawn, after great persuasion, 
and on a stipulation that her beloved bird 
should get no swine’s flesh to eat. And 
when he had promised accordingly, the 
avis pessima immediately began to chaunt : 
Orang Nasarani catjor macan habi ! i.e. 

‘ Dog of a Christian, eater of swine ! ’ ” — 
Lib. V., cap. 14, p. 67. 

1813. “The myneh is a very entertaining 
bird, hopping about the house, and articu- 
lating several words in the manner of the 
starling.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 47. 

1817. “ Of all birds the chiong (miner) 

is the most highly prized.” — BafUes^s Java, 
i. 260. 

1875. “ A talking mina in a cage, and a 

rat-trap, completed the adornments of the 
veranda.” — The Dilemma, ch. xii. 

1878. “The myna has no wit . . . His 
only way of catching a worm is to lay hold 
of its tail and pull it out of its hole, — gene- 
rally breaking it in the middle and losing 
the bigger half.” — Ph. Robinson, In My 
Indian Garden, 28. 

1879. “ So the dog went to a maina, 
and said : ‘ What shall I do to hurt this 
cat ? ’ ” — Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 18. 

Myrobalan, s. A uame applied to 
certain dried fruits and kernels of as- 
tringent flavour, but of several species, 
and not even all belonging to the same 
Natural Order, which were from an 
early date exported from India, and 
had a high reputation in the medieval 
pharmacopoeia. This they appear (some 
of them) to retain in native Indian 
medicine ; though they seem to have 
disappeared from English use and have 
no place in Hanbury and Eluckiger’s 
great work the Fharmacographia. They 
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are still, to some extent, imported into 
England, but for use in tanning and 
dyeing, not in pharmacy. 

It is not quite clear how the term 
myrohalan, in this sense, came into use, 
Ecr the people of India do not seem 
to have any single name denoting these 
fruits or drugs as a group , nor do the 
Arabic dictionaries afford one either 
(but see further on). Mvpo^aXavos is 
sooken of by some ancient authors, 
e"g,, Aristotle, Dioscorides and Pliny, 
but it was applied by them to one or 
more fruits * entirely unconnected 
'^ith the subjects of this article. 
This name had probably been pre- 
served in the laboratories, and was 
, applied by some early translator of the 
Arabic writers on Materia Medica 
to these Indian products. Though we 
> have said that (so far as w^e can dis- 
^ cover) the Arabic dictionaries afford no 
■ word with the comprehensive sense of 
iMyrohalan, it is probable that the. 
fephysicians had such a word, and Garcia 
^De Orta, who is trustworthy^, ^ says 
' explicitly that the Arab practitioners 
whom he had. consulted apx>lied to the 
whole class the name delejgi; a word 
which we cannot identify, unless it 
originated in a clerical error for aleUgi, 
H,e, ililllaj. This last word may per- 
l baps be taken as covering all myTTO- 
Ibalans; for according to the Glossary 
I to Rhazes at Leyden (quoted by^ Lozy^, 
i. 13,) it apiDlies to the Kiibuh, 
I the yellow, and the hlack (or Indian), 
i whilst the Emblic is also called lliUlaj 
lomlaj. 

I In the Kashmir Customs Tariff (in 
I Fmjah Trade JRejyoH, ccxcvi.) we have 
€ entries of 

Hulela (Myrobalan). 

L BuUla (Bellerick ditto). 

I Amla (Emblica Phyllanthus).” 

I The kinds recognized in the Medieval 
pharmacopoeia were five, : — 

(1) The Emblic myrobalan ; which is 
l^'the dried astringent fruit of the Amould 
fof Hind., the Emblica officinalis of 
I'Gaertner {Phyllantlms Emblica, L., 
N. 0. Eupliorbiaceae). The Persian 
mame of this is Cimlali, but, as the 
rArabic amlaj suggests, probably in 
Bolder Persian amlag, and hence no 
^doubt Emblica^ Garcia say’'s it was 


^ One of them is generally identified wgltli the 
K'^eeds of Moringa pterygospernia — see Horse radish 
Tree— the Ben-nuts of old writers, and affording 
Oil of Ban, used as a "basis in perfumery. 


called by the Arab physicians embelgi 
(which we should write ambaljl), 

(2) The Belleric Myrobalan) the fruit 
of Terminalia Bellerica, Roxb. (N.O. 
Gombretaceae), consisting of a small nut 
enclosed in a thin exterior rind. The 
Arabic name given in Ibn Baithar is 
bahlij; in the old Latin version of 
Avicenna belilegi ; and in Persian it is 
called halll and halila, Garcia say^s 
the Arab physicians called it beleregi 
{ballrij, and in old Persian probably^ 
bailrig) which accounts for BelUrica, 

(3) The Ohebxtlic Myrobalan ; the 
fruit of Terminalia C/iebula, Roxb. 
The derivation of this name which w^e 
have given under Chebulee is con- 
firmed by the Persian name, which is 
Halzla-i-KdbuU. It can hardly have 
been a product of Kabul, but may’- 
have been imported into Persia by’' 
that route, whence the name, as 
calicoes got their name from Calicut. 
Garcia says these myrobalans were 
called by his Arabs qiiebulgi, Ibn 
Baithar calls them Jialllaj ; and many 
of the authorities whom he quotes 
specify them as Kabuli, 

(4) , and (5). The Blach Myrobalan, 
otherwise called ‘ Indian^ and the 
Yellow or Citrine, These, according 
to Royle (Essay on Antiq. of Hindoo 
Medicine, ipp. 36-37) were both pro- 
ducts of T, Chebvla in different states ; 
but this does not seem quite certain. 
Eurther varieties were sometimes re- 
cognized, and Qiine are said to be 
specified in a paper in an early vol. of 
the Philos, Transactions,* One kind 
called Slni or Chinese, is mentioned by” 
one of * the authorities of Ibn Baithar, 
quoted below, and is referred to by 
Garcia. 

The virtues of My”robalans are said to 
be extolled by Charaka, the oldest of the 
Sanskrit writers on Medicine. Some of 
the Arabian and Medieval Greek 
authors, referred to by Royle, also 
speak of a combination of difierent 
kinds of Myrobalan called Tryffiiera or 
Tryphala) a fact of great interest. Eor 
this^is the triffiiala (‘ Three-fruits’) of 


This article we have been unable to find. Dr. 
Hunter in As. Researclies (xi. 182) quotes from a 
Persian work of Mahomined Husain Shirazi, com- 
municated to him by Mr. Colebrooke, the names 
of C varieties oi Halila (or Myrobalan) as afforded 
in different stages of maturity by the Terminalia 
Chebula : — 1. H. Zlra, when just set (from Zlra, 
cmiimin-seed). 2. H. Javn (from Jao, barley). 
3. Zangi or Hindi (The Black M.). 4. H. Chiiii. 
5. H. 'Asfar, or Yellow. 6. H. Kabuli, the niatui'e 
fruit 
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Hindu medicine, which nj'ipears in 
Amarahosha (c. a,d. *500), uh 'well as 
in a i)rescrii:>tion of Su.srnta, tlic 
disciple of Oharaka, and wdiich is still, 
it would seem, familiar to the native 
Indian practitioners. It is, according 
to Eoyle, a comhination of the hhwdc, 
yellow and Chehulic ; hut Gar(*ia, who 
calls it tinepaJa {tin~])li(d in lliiid.— 

‘ Three-fruits’) sooias to imply that 
it consisted of the three kinds known 
in Goa, viz., citrine (or yellow), the 
Indian (or black), and the heller ic. The 
emhlic, he says, W’ere not used in 
medicine there, only in tanning, like 
sumach. 

The Myrohalans imported in tlio 
middle ages seem often to have l)ccn 
preserved (in syrup) .^). 

C. B.c. 340. “StoTt y] ybvvr]cri^ rov Kaprrov ti/ rfj 
^PXV tO'Tt Xwp'iS' vA,UKVTrjros. Twi/ (xypo ^aXaiftau 
fie SeuSpwv ev rfj <>-px.Tii orav (fxxvuirrtv, ol KapyroC ct<rt 
yXvKelg' KOLvSi^ fie cicti a'rpv^vol koL ivrrj KpdereL av- 

rtiv TTLKpoL . , . .—Ainutoteles, De Plant is, 

li. 10. 

C. A.p. GO. ^*(jiolvL$ Alyvrrrtp yCvcrat' rpvydrat. 
fie jxeroiroipovayi^ rrj^ Kara rrji' hirwpav aKfjt.ri^f Tra- 
pe^i</>e'pa)v rrj ’Apa/3tKrJ jj-v po^aXdvo}, iro>a fie 
Aeverat .” — £>ioscorides de Mat. Medlca. T. 
cxlviii. 

c. A.D. 70_. “ Myrobalanum Tniglodytis 

et Tliebaidi et Arabiae quae ludaeaui ab 
Aegypto distermiiiat commune est, nasceius 
nnguento, ut ip.so nomine aj)paret, quo 
item indicatur et glandem e.s.se. Arbor est 

heliotropio simili folio, fructus 

inagnitudine abellanae nucis etc. — PUnn. 
xii. 21 (46). 

c.^ 540. A iirescription of Actius of 
Amida, which will be found transcribed 
tmder Zedoary, includes myrobalan among | 
a large number of ingredients, chiefly of ! 
Oriental origin ; and one doubts whether j 
the word may not here be used in the later 
sense. I 


1552. ^ “La campagne de lericho est 
entournee de mStaignes de tons Cf)stez : 
oignant laquelle, et du co&t<5 de midy est 
la mer morte. . . . Les arbres qui portent 
le Licion, naissent en ceste plaine, et aussi 
les arbres qui j)ortent les ISdyrobalans 
Citrine, du noyau desquels les habitants 
font de I’huille.”* — P. Belon, Obsercatione, 
ed. 1554, f. 144. 


c. 1343. “ Preserved Mirabolans {niira- 

holani conditi) should be big and black, and 
the envelope over the nut tender to the 
tooth; and the bigger and blacker and 
tenderer to the tooth (like candied walnuts) 
the better they are, . , . Some people say 
that in India they are candied when nn- 


*■ This is probaT)ly Bulnnitis uegyptinca, Delih 
the^afc of the -Arabs, wlncli is not unlike nivroh 
yiehls an oil much used medii'inalh 
spiriWf'it'^^ Niger make an intuxictitiii 


ri]Ki [arerbfp, just as we candv* 
toil, cr walnuts, and that Xn 
candiud in this way they Wa ”5 
within, but are all througiT toder in-. 
walmit-couifits. But if Sis is reSw n. 
anyhow none reach us except thS^th a 
nut niNide, and often very hard „iiK . 
Tli^cy should be kept i/ 
pots glazed, in a syrop made of emS 
fistula t and honey m- sugar; and thev 
should remain ahvays in the syrop, for tliev 

1487. . . . A'asi grandi di confectione 

mirobolani e ffengiovo.”~-it'i^e,. on preset 
sent by the Sultan to L. de’ Medicirin 
Koscoe s Lorenzo, ed. 1825, ii. 372. 

loOo. ( In Calieut) ' ‘ li nasce mirabolani 
euibhci e chebali, li quali valeno ducati do’ 
el baar. — Linnardo Ced Mcisser, p. 27. ’ 

15(50. “ Mais j-^urce que le Ben, one les 

(urecz apiiellent Balanus Myrepsica, in a 
fait souvenir des Myrabolans des Arabes 
<lont y en a cinq especes ; et que d’ailleurs’ 
on en vse ordinairement en Medecine' 
encore.s que les anciens Grecz n’en ayent 
fait aucune mention ; il m’a sembld bon 
d en toucher mot : car i’eusse fait grand 
tort «i ces Gommentaires de les priuer d’vn 
fruict si requis en Medecine. Ilya donqnes 
ciixj especes de Myrabolans.”— 

Oom. o]i Lioscorides, old Pr. Tr., p. 394 

1(510. 

Kantrll. How know you ’ 

Subtle. Bv inspection on her forehead ; 
And hubtiety of lips, which must be tasted 
Often, to make a judgment 

, , [Kisses her again,] 

’blight, .«<he melts 

T^ike a Myrabolane.”-~P;<c^?c/imiX iv. 1. 

1(572. ‘'^Siieaking of the dans Un- 
ifiientaria, otherwise call'd Balanus Mi- 
repeica or Ben Arahnm, a very rare Tree, 
yielding a most ^ fragrant and highly es- 
teem’d Oyl ; he is very particular in des- 
cribing the extraordinary care he used in 
cultivating such as were sent to him in 
Holland ,” — Notice of a Work by Abraham 


Corptfiamo" make comlits of; “presene,” 
but the latter woid is too vague. 

^ t This i.s surely not what we now call Co^s.a 
Fidnlu, the long cylindrical jiud of a legumuioiis 
tree, aft( irdi n g a mild laxative ? But Haubuiy and 
Fluckigcr (pp. 195, 475) show that some 
bark (of the cinnamon kind) was known in the 
early centuries of our era as KaaCa auptyywfirjs .'Utd 
aisbuf fisivlans ;^yhiliit the drug now called 
Fistula, Tj. is first noticed by a medical -writer of 
Constantinople towards a.b. 1300. Pegolotti, at 
p. 3G6, gives a few lines of instruction forjudging 
of cassia fistola : “It ought to be black, and thick, 
and unbroken (salda), and heayy, and the thicker 
it is, and the blacker the outside rind is, the riper 
and better it is ; and it retains its vii-tue well for 
2 yeaus.” This is not very dec*i.siv'e, but on the 
W’bole ive should suppose Pegolotti’s cassia Jlstola 
to be either a spicc-bark, or solid twigs of a like 
T>lant (sec H. & F. 471*). 
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Mmitmg, 3I.D., in Philosophy Trans, ix. 
249. 

Mysore, n* P- The city •which was 
the capital of the Hindoo kingdom, 
taking its name, and which last was 
founded in 1610 by a local chief on 
the decay of the Yijayanagar d5masty. 
(See Bisnagar and Harsinga). 

0. P. Brown gives the etym. as 
Maisi-ur, Maisi being the name of a 
local goddess like Pomona or Flora; 
^r=town or -villagg. It is however 
usually said to be a corruption of 
Maliisji-asura, the buiffialo -demon slain 
by the goddess Durga or Kali. 

Mysore Thorn. The Caesalpinia 
sepiaria^ Eoxb. It is armed with short, 
sharp, iwurved prickles ; and is much 
used as a fence in the Deccan. Hyder 
Ali planted it round his strongholds in 


Nabob, s. Port. NaMho^ and Pr. 
Nabob, from Hind. Nawab, which is 
the Arab pi. of sing. Nay ah, ‘a de- 
puty,’ and was applied in a singu- 
lar sense* to a delegate of the supreme 
chief, viz., a Viceroy or Chief G-over- 
nor under the Great Mogul, e. g. 
the Nawdh of Surat, the Nawdh of 
Oudh, the Natudb ofArcot, the Nawdh 
Nazim of Bengal. From this use it 
became a title of rank -without neces- 
sarily ha-ving any office attached. It 
is now a title occasionally conferred, 
hke a peerage, on Mahommedan gen- 
tlemen of distinction and good ser-vice, 
as Bdi and Rdjd are upon Hindus, 
Nabob is used in two ways. 

(a) Simply as a corruption and re- 
presentative of Nawdh. We got it direct 
from the Port, nahdho, see quotation 
from Bluteau below. 

(b) It began to be applied in the 
last century, wKen the transactions of 
Clive made the epithet familiar in 

Dozy says (2nd ed. 228) tliat tlie plural form 
lias been adopted by mistake. Wilson says ‘bono- 
rillcally.’ Possibly in this and other like cases it 
came from popular misunderstanding of the Arabic 
plurals. So we have omra, i.e. umard, pi. of amir 
used singularly aud forming a plural umrojyan. 
See also omlah and mehaul. 


England, _ to Anglo-Indians who re- 
turned with fortunes from the East ; 
and Eoote’s play of ‘ The Nabob * 
{Nabob) (1768), aided in giving general 
currency to the word in this sense. 

a. — 

1004. “ . . . . delante del Nauaho que 

es justicia mayor.” — Guerrero, Relanoii, 70. 

1615. _ “There was as Nababo in Surat 
a certain Persian Mahommedan [Mouro 
Parsio) called Mocarre Bethiao, who had 
come to Goa in the time of the Viceroy 
Buy Iiouren§o de Tavora, and who being 
treated with much familiarity and kindness 
by the Portuguese . . . came to confess 
that it could not but be that truth was with 
their Law. . . .” — Bocarro, p. 354. 

1616. “Catechumeni ergo parentes viros 
aliquot inducunt honestos et assessores 
Nauabi, id est, judicis supremi, cui con- 
siliarii erant, uti et Proregi, ut libellum 
famosum adversus Pinnemm spargei-ent.” 
— Jarric, Thesaurus, iii., 378. 

1653. V * • * prend la quality de 
Kabab qui vault autant a dire que mon- 
seigneur.” — De la Boullaye-le-Gouz {ed. 1657) 

1652. “The Nabab*^ was sitting, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Country, bare- 
foot, like one of our Taylors, with a great 
number of Papers sticking between his 
Toes, and others between the Fingers of his 
left hand, which Pa^rs he drew sometimes 
from between his Toes, sometimes from 
between his Fingers, and order’d what 
answers should be given to every one.” — 
Tavernier, E. T. ii. 99. 

1666. “ The ill-dealing of the ITahab,* 

proceeded from a scurvy trick that was 
play’d me by three Canary-birds at the 
Great Mogul’s Court. The story whereof 
was thus in short . . — Ibid. ii. 57. 

1673. “ Gaining by these steps a nearer 

intimacy with the Nabob, he cut the new 
Business out eveiy day.” — Fryer, 183. 

1675. “But when we were purposing 
next day to depart, there came letters out 
of the Moorish Camp from the Nabab, the 
field-marshal of the Great Mogul. . . .” — 
Heiden, Vervaarlijke Bchip-Breuk, 62. 

1682. “ . . . Bay Nundelall ye Nababs 

Duan, who gave me a most courteous recep- 
tion, rising up and taking of me by ye 
hands, and ye like at my departure, whicli 
I a m informed is a greater favour than he 
has ever shown to any Franke. . . — 

Hedges, Oct. 27. ^ ^ 

Hedges writes Nabob, Nabab, N avab, 
Navob. 

1716. “ Nababo. Termo do Mogol. He 
o Titolo do Ministro que he Cabeea.” — 
Bluteau, s.v. 

1727. “A few years ago, the Nabob or 
Vice-Boy of QhortfiondeX, who resides at 
Chickakal, and who superintends that Coun- 

The word is so misprinted throughout this 
part of the English version. 
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try for the Mogul, for some Disgust he had 
received from the Inhabitants of Diu 
Islands, would have made a Present of 
them to the Colony of Fort St. George.” — 
A. Ham,i i* 374. 

1742. We have had a great man called 
the Nabob (who is the next person in dignity 
to the Great Mogul) to visit the Governor. 
.... His lady, with all her women atten- 
dance, came the night before him. All the 
guns fired round the fort upon her arrival, 
as well as upon his ; he and she are Moors, 
whose women are never seen by any man 
upon earth except their husbands.” — Letter 
from Madras in Mrs. Delany’s Life, ii. 
16£). 

1743. “Every governor of a fort, and 

every commander of a district had assumed 
the title of Nabob . . . one day after having 
received the homage of several of these 
little lords, Nizam ul muluck said that he 
had that day seen no less than eighteen 
Nabobs in the Carnatic.” — Orme, i., 

Peprint, p. 51. 

1752. “Agreed . . . that a present 
should be made the Nobab that might 
prove satisfactory.” — In Long, 33. 

1773. 

“And though my years have passed in this 
hard duty. 

No Benefit acquired — no Nabob’s booty.” 

Epilo^e at Fort Marlborough, by W, 
Marsden^ in Mem,^ 9. 

1787. 

“ Of armaments by flood and field ; 

Of Nabobs you have made to yield. ” 
Bitsofi,, in Life and Letters^ i. 124. 

1807. “Some say that he is a Tailor 
who brought out a long bill against some of 
Dord Wellesley’s staff, and was in conse- 
quence provided for ; others say he was an 
adventurer, and sold knicknacks to the 
Nabob of Oude.” — Sir T. Munro in Life. 
i. 371. 

1809. “ I was surprised that I had heard 

nothing from the Nawaub of the Carnatic.” 
— Ld. Valentia, i. 381. 

1 ).— 

1773, ^ * I revetted the decay of respect 
for men of family, and that a itfabob would 
now carry an election from them. 

“ J OHNSON : Why, sir, theNabob willcarry 
it by means of his wealth, in a country 
where money is highly valued, as it must 
be where nothing can be had without 
money ; but if it cojnes to personal pre- 
ference, the man of family will always 
carry it.” — Bosioell, Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, under Aug. 25th. 

1780. “The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 
Bengal the Fittest Soil for the Growth of 
Lust, Injustice, and Dishonesty. Dedicated 
to the Hon. the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. By Henry Fred. 
Thompson. Printed for the Author.” (A 
base book.) 

1783. “ The office given to a young maT i 
going to India is of trifling consequence. 
But he that goes out an insignificant boy, 


m a few years returns a great Nabob. Mr 
Hastings says he has two hundred and fifty 
of that kind of raw^ material, who expect 
to be speedily manufactured into the mer- 
chantlike quality T mention.” — pi/Wv 
Speech on Pox;s E. I. BiU, in and 

Corr., ed. 18o2, in. 506. 

178L “ The speakers for him (Hastings) 

were Burgess, who has completely done for 
himself in one day ; Nichols, a lawyer • Mr 
Vansittart, a nabob ; Alderman Le' Mel 
suner, a smuggler from Jersey; . . 
and Dempster, who is one of the goodl 
natured candid men ^vho connect themselves 
with every bad man they can find.”— 
Minto, in Life, «&c., i. 12C. 


1848. “‘Isn’t he very rich?’ said 
Bebecca. 

They say all Indian Nabobs are enor- 
mously rich.’”— Bair, ed. 1867. i 
1 v * * 


c. 1858. 

“ Le vieux Nabab et la Begum d’Arkate.” 
Leconte de Lisle, ed. 1872, p. 156. 
1872. “ Ce train de vie facile . . . suffit 

a me faire d^cerner . . . le surnom de 
Nabob par les bourgeois et les visiteurs de 
la petite ville. J2er. des Leux Mondes, 
xcviii. 938. ’ 


1874. “At that time (c. 1830) the Boyal 
Society was very differently composed from 
what it is now. Any wealthy or well-known 
person, any M.P. . . . or East Indian 
Nabob, who wished to have F.R.S. added 
to his name, was sure to obtain admittance.” 
— GeiJcie, Life of Murchison, i. 197. 

1878. “. . , A Tunis ? — interrompit le 

due. . . . Alors pourquoi ce nom de Nabab? 
—Bah ! les Parisiens n’y regardent pas de 
si prhs. Pour eux tout riche Stranger est 
un Nabab, n’importe d’oh il vienne.” — 
Le Nabab, i^ar Alph. Laudet, ch. i. 

It is purism quite erroneously ap- 
plied wben we find Xabob in this 
sense miswritten Nawah ; thus : 

^ 1878. “ These were days when India, 

little known still in the land that rules it, 
was less known than it had been in the 
previous generation, which had seen Warren 
Hastings impeached, and burghs ^ bought 
and sold by Anglo-Indian Nawabs.” — 
SmitJifs Life of Lr. John Wilson, 30, 

But there is no question of purism 
in the following deHoious passage : 

1878. “If . . . the spirited proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph had been informed 
that our aid of their friends the Turks 
would have taken the form of a tax upon 
paper, and a concession of the Levis to act 
as Commanders of Regiments of Bashi- 
Bozouks, with a request to the General- 
issimo to place them in as forward a 
position as Nabob was given in the host of 


* Qu. boroughs ^ The writer does injustice to 
his country when he speaks of burghs heing bou^t 
and sold. The representation of Scotch Imrghs 
before 18S2 was bad, but it never was purchasable. 
There are no burghs in England, ^ 
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King David, the harp in Peterborough 
Court would not have twanged long to the 
tune of a crmsade in behalf of the Sultan of 
Turkey.”— April 11th, p. 470. 

In this passage, in which the wdt is 
equalled only by the scriptural knowledge, 
observe that Nabob = Naboth, and Naboth 
= Uriah. 

Uacoda, Nacoder, &c., s. Pers. 

na~kliuda {navis dominus) ‘ a skipper;’ 
the master of a native vessel. (Per- 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, going with it as his 
own supercargo). It is hard to under- 
stand why Eeinaud {Relation^ ii. 42) 
calls this “ a Malay word . . . derived 
from the Persian,” especially consi- 
dering that he is dealing with a book 
of the 9th and 10th centuries. 

c. 916. “ Bientdt Ton ne garda pas m^me 

de managements pour les patrons de navires 
{nawdhhuda, pi. of nakhuda) Arabes, et 
les maltres de batiments marcnands furent 
en butte k des pretentions injustes.” — 
Relation, &c., i. 68. 

c. 1348. “The second day after our 
arrival at the port of Kailukari, this 
princess invited the nakhodha, or owner of 
the ship {sah%b-al-markab) the Icardni or 
clerk (see Cranny), the merchants, the chief 
people, the tandail (see tindal) or com- 
mander of the crew, the sipasalar (q.v.) or 
commander of the fighting men.” — Ibn 
Batata, iv. 260. 

1502. “But having been seen by our 
fleet, the caravels made for them, and the 
Moors being laden could no longer escape. 
So they brought them to the Captain 
General, and all struck sail, and from six 
of the Zambucos the nacodas came to the 
Captain General.” — Correa, i. 302. 


were rogues ; but our Knockaty or pilot 
told us he knew them. . . .” — Ives, 248. 

This word looks like a confusion, in the 
manner of the Poet of the “ Snark,” be- 
tween ndkhudd and (Hind.) arkdtu “a 
paot.” 

1880. ^ “ That a pamphlet should be 
printed, illustrated by diagrams, and widely 
circulated, commends itself to the Govern- 
ment of India .... copies being supplied 
to KTakhudas and tindals of native craft at 
small cost.” — Mesn. of Govt, of India to 
Lights for Shipping, 28th Jan. 

Haga, n.p. The name applied to 
an extensive group of uncivilised clans 
of warlike and vindictive character in 
the^ eastern part of the hill country 
which divides Assam Proper (or the 
valley of the Brahmaputra) from 
Kachar and the basin of the Surma. 
A part of these hills was formed into a 
British district, now under Assam, in 
1867, but a great body of the Naga 
clans is still independent. 

The etymology of the name is dis- 
puted; some identifying it with the 
Nciga or Snake Aborigines, who are so 
prominent in the legends and the sculp- 
tures of the Buddhists. But it is, 
perhaps, more probable that the word 
is used in the sense of ‘ naked ’ (Skt. 
nagna, IIind.wcmya, Beng. nengtd, &q.), 
which, curiously enough, is that 
which Ptolemy attributes to the name^ 
and which the spelling of Shihabuddin 
also indicates. 

C. A.D. 50. “ KaX iJ.4xP^ 'Tov MatdvSpov, . . « 

N ay y a Aoyat 6 (rrifJ.aCvet yv/xvaii/ k6<th.o<:.” — Ptol, 

VII. ii. 18. 


1540. “Whereupon he desired us that 
the three uecodas of the Junks, so are the 
commanders of them called in that country 
. . . .” — Pinto (orig. cap. xxxv.) in Gogan, 
p. 42. 

1610. “ The sixth Nohuda Melech 

Ambor, Captaine of a great Ship of Dabull, 
came ashore with a great many of the Mer- 
chants with him, he with the rest were 
carried about the Towne in pompe.” — Sir 
jET. Middl^n in PurchoLS, i. 260. 

1623. “The China Nocheda hath too 
long deluded you through your owne sim- 
plicitie to give creditt unto him.” — Council 
at Batavia, to Rich. Cocks, in his Diary, ii. 
341. 

1625. Purchas has the word in many 
forms ; Nokayday, Nahoda, Nohuda, &c. 

1638. “Their nockado or India Pilot 
was stab’d in the Groyne twice.” — In 
Haklayt, iv. 48. 

1649. “In addition to this a receipt 
must be exacted from the Nachodas.” — 
Secret Instructions in Baldaeus (Germ.) p. 6. 

1758. “ Our Chocarda (?) assured us they 


c. 1662. “The Edjah had first intended 
to fly to the Naga Hills, but from fear of 
our army the Nagas^' would not afford him 
an asylum. * The Nagks live in the southern 
mountains of Asam, have a light brown 
complexion, are well built, but treacherous. 
In number they equal the heli^ers of Yagog 
and Magog, and resemble in hardiness and 
physical strength the ’ A'dis (an ancient Ara- 
bian tribe). They go about ^ naked like 

beasts Some of their chiefs came to 

see the Nawab. They wore dark hij)- 
clothes {lung), ornamented with cowries, 
and round about their heads they wore a 
belt of boar’s tusks, allowing their black 
hair to hang down their neck.’ ” — Shihdb- 
uddin TdUsh, tr. by Prof. Blochmann, in 
J. As. Soc. Beng., xli. Pt. i. p. 84. 

1883. A correspondent of the “ Indian 
Agriculturist ” (Calcutta), of Sept. 1, dates 
from the Naga Hills, which he calls “Noga, 
from Nok, not Naga an assertion 

which one is not bound to accept. “One 
on the Spot” is not bound to know the ety- 

' The word Naga is spelt with a nasal n, 
“Naiiga’' (p. 76). 
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mology of a name several thousand years 
old. 


cauaUi Arabi.*’— (7. FedericL 
111. 391. 


in JRainus. 


Uagaree, s. Hind, from Skt. quI- 
ijarJ, ^ Tile proper Sanskrit ckaracter, 
meaning* literally ‘of tke city;* and 
often called deua~>Qmgari, ‘ tko divine 
city character.’ 

ISTaib, s. H. from Ar. nuyab^ a 
deputy; see also under Habob. 

1682. ‘ ‘ Before the exj)iration of this time 

•we were overtaken by ye Caddie's Neip, ye 
JMeerhar's deputy, and ye Dutch Director’s 
Vakill, (by the way it’s observable ye Dutch 
omit no opportunity to do us all the pre- 
judice that lyes in their power).” — Hedges. 
Oct. 11. 

1765. “ . . . . this person was a^Dpointed 

Kiab, or de]3uty governor of Orissa.” — Hol~ 
vjell. Hist. Events^ i. 53. 

Haik, USTai^tie, &c. s. Hind. Qidyah. 
A term which occurs in nearly all the 
vernacular languages ; from "Skt. nd- 
yaka, ‘ a leader, chief, general.’ The 
word is used in several applications 
among older "writers (Portuguese) re- 
ferring to the south and west of India, 
as meaning a native captain or head- 
man of some sort (a). It is also a title 
of honour used among Hindas in the 
Deccan (b). It is again the name of 
a Telugu caste, ^ whence the general 
name of the Engs of Vijayanagara 
(a.d. 1325-1674), and of the Lords of 
jVIadura (1559-1741) and other places 
(c). ^ But its common Anglo-Indian 
application is to the non-commissioned 
officer of Sepoys who corresponds to 
corporal, and wears the double che'v^ron 
of that rank (d). 

(a)— 

c. 1538. “IVIandou tambem hu N’ayq'ae 
com vinti Abescins, que nos veio guardando 
dosladrOes.” — E into, ch. iv. 

1548. ‘I With these four captains there 
are 12 naig'ues, who receive as follows — ^to 
wit, for 7 naiques who have 37 pardaos 
and 1 tanga a year .... 11,100 reis. Por 
Cidi naique, who has 30 pardaos, 4 tangas 
... and Madguar naique the same . 
and Salgy naique 24 pardaos a year, aiid 
two nafares, who have 8 vintens a month, 

equal to 12 i^ardaos 4 tangas a vear ” 

E. Botelho, Tomlo, 215. * 

1553. “ To guard against these he estab- 

^^“®d some people of the same island of 
tim Canarese Gentoos with their Naiques 
who are the captains of the footmen and of 
the horsemen. ”~^arro.9, Dee. II. Liv v 
cap. 4. 

^e. 1565. *‘Occorse I'anno 1565, se mi 
iicordo bene, Che il Naic oiob il Signore 
ueua Uittci li mandi a domandami certi 


VI ce capitaine . 

qu il me fit baiUer vne almadle ou basteaii 
auec des mfximera et vn Kaique pou? 
truchement.” — Mocquet, 289. 

r< ‘ ‘ ? BTaique, qui signifie 

Caprtame, doutant que c’est vn CapitaSe 
du Eoydu Narzingtie. ’’—EarreWo Rrf 

Pror. de Malabar, 25D. ’ '' ““ 

(b)- 

1598. “ The Kings of Decam also have 

a custome when they will honour a man 
or recompense their service done, and 
rayse hmr to dignitie and honour. Thev 
give him the title of Naygne, which sigm- 
heth a Oapitaine.” — Linschoten, 51. 

. . ..T Prfpe Nobility have the 
title of Naiks or Naigs.” — Fryer, 162. 

iv/r\ S^hib, the son of 

Muhammad Ilias, at the invitation of the 
Miriisters of the Polygar of Mysore, pro- 
ceeded to that country, and was entertained 
by them in their service .... he also 
received from them the honourable title of 
Nai^ a term which in the Hindu dialect 
signifies an officer or commander of foot 
soldiers.”— H*. of Hydiir JSTaik, p. 7. 

This \v;as the uncle of the famous Haidar 
Naxk or Hyder Ali IChan. 


1604. “Madur4; corte del Naygue 
Sehor destas terras.” — Guen'ero, Belacwn, 

.1616. “ . . , and that orders should be 
given for issuing a proclamation at Nega- 
patam that no one was to trade at Tevena- 
patam, Porto Hovo, or other port belonging 
to the Naique of Ginja or the ITiTig of 
Massulapatam.” — Bocarro, 619. 

1646.^ “Le Naique de Madur4, h, qui 
appartient la coste de la pescherie, a la 
pesche d’vn jour par semaine pour son 
tribut.” — Barretto, 248. 

c. 1665. “ Il y a plusieurs Naiques au Sud 
de Saint-Thome, qui sont Souveraius : Be 
Naique de Madure eii est un.” — TJwcmot. 
V. 317. 

1672. ‘ ‘ The greatest Lords and Naiks of 

this kingdom (Carnataca) who are subject to 
the Crown of Velour .... namely vitipa 
naik of Madura, the Eng’s Cuspidore- 
bearer . . . and Cristapa naik of CJhengier, 
the Hing’s Betel-holder .... the NaSc of 
Tanjower the King’s Shield -bearer. 
Baldaeus (Germ.) x>. 153. 

1809. “ AJl I could learn was that it was 

built by a Naig of the place .” — Lord Ycden- 
tia, i. 398. 


1787. “A Trooj) of Native Cavalry on 
the present Establishment consists of 1 
European subaltern, 1 European sergeant, 1 
Subidar, 3 Jemidars, 4 Havildars, 4Naigues, 
1 Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, and 68 Privates.” 
— Begns. for H. Co.'s Troops on the Goa^ of 
Coromandel, &c. 6. 
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1834. “ . . . the:s' AA'ent g’dllantlv on till 

every one was shot down except the one 
iiaik, who continued hacking* at the gate 
with his axe ... at last a shot from above 
.... i^assed through his body. He fell, 
but in dying hurled his axe against the 
enemy.” — Stoi^nis and Sunshuie of a 
Mfe (Mackenzie), i. 37-38. 

"We may add as a special sense that 
in west India Naik is applied to tbo 
head-man of a hamlet {Kurt\ or camp 
{Tanda) of Brinjarries (q.v.). j 

Nair, s. Malayal. from same i 

Sansk. oiigin as naik. Name of the | 
ruling caste in Malabar. j 

1510. “The first class of Pagans in j 
Calicut are called Brahmins. The second are j 
Naeri, who are the same as the gentlefolks 
amongst us ; and these are obliged to bear 
sword and shield or bows and lances. 
Varthema, p. 141-142. 

1516. “ These kings do not marry .... 
only each has a mistress, a lady of great 
lineage and family, which is called nayre.” 
— Barbosa, 165. 

1553. “And as . . . the Gentiles of the 
place are very sui^erstitious in dealing with 
people foreign to their blood, and chiefly 
those called Brammanes and Kaires.”— 
BarroSj Dec. I. , liv. iv. cap. 7. 

1563. “. . . . The Naires who are the 

Knights.” — Oarem. 

1582. “The Men of Warre which the 
King of Calicut and th.e other Kings have, 
are Kayres, which be all Gentlemen.” — Cas- 
tafieda (by N. L.), f. 35 h. 

1644. “We have much Christian people 
throughout hi.s territory, not only the 
Christians of St. Thomas, who are the best 
soldiers that he (the King of Cochin) has, 
but also many other vassals who are con- 
verts to oiu’ Holy Catholic Paith, through 
the preaching of the Gospel, but none of 
these are Kayres, who are his fighting men, 
and his nobles or gentlemen.” — Bocarro, 
i¥;Sr.,f. 315. 

1755. “The king has disciplined a body 
of 10,000 Naires ; the peoxjle of this deno- 
mination are by birth the Military tribe of 
the Malabar coast.” — Oi^nic, i. 400. 

1781. “The soldiers preceded thd Kairs 
or nobles of Malabar.”— ch. xlvii. 

It may be added that JSFdyar was also 
the term used in Malabar for the mahout of 
an_eleiihant ; and the fact that Ndyar and 
I^dyaka are of the same origin may be con- 
sidered with the etymology which we have 
given of Cornac (see Garcia, Sov). 

Nambeadarim, s. Malayalam 
liyadiri, a general ; a prince. 

1503. ^ ‘ Afterwards we were i^resented to 

the King called Nambiadora ; who received 
us with no small gladness and kindness.” — 
Gioi\ da Bmpoli in Bamusio, i. f. 146. 

1552. ‘ ‘ This advice of the K ambeadarim 


was disapi)roved by the kings and lords.”— 
Ga^titheda ; see alsoTransl. byN. L., 1582, 

1557. “The Kambeadarim who is the 
principal governor.” — D'' Alboqiierqae, Hak. 
boc. 9. 

(The word is, by the translator, errone- 
ously identified with Namhudivi, a Malabar 
Brahmin). See next article. 

1634. 

‘ ‘ Kntra em Cochim no thalamo secreto 
Aonde Kambeodera dorme quieto.” 

Ilalaca Comiaht, i. 50. 

Nambooree, Malayal. namliidiri, 
Tam. oiaiahuri, A Brabinan of Ma- 
labar. 

1644. “No more are any of his Kam- 
bures (among Christian converts) who are 
his padres, for you would hardly see any 
one of them become converted and bajDtized 
because of the punishment that the king 
has attached to that.”— .Bocarro, MS., f. 313. 

1727. “The Kambouries are the finst in 
both Capacities of Church and State, and 
some of them are Popes, being sovereign 
Princes in both.” — A. Han. i. 312. 

Nankeen, s. A cotton stuff of a 
brownish yollow ting'e, which, was 
orio-inally imported' from China, and. 
deiaved its name from the city of 
Nanking. It was not dyed, but made 
from a cotton of that colour, the Gos- 
syioimn relighsum of Boxb., a variety 
of G. herhciceum. It was however 
imitated with dyed cotton in England, 
and before long exports of this imita- 
tion were made to China. 

Nankeen appears to be known in 
Central Asian markets under the 
modifi.ed name of nanka (see below). 

1793- 4. “The land in this neighbour- 
hood produces the cloth usually called 
Kankeens in Eut’ojie .... in that growing 
in the' x)rovince of Kiangnan, of which the 
city of Nan-kin is the cax^ital, the dovm is 
of the same yellow tinge which it possesses 
when spun and woven into cloth.” — Sta'tm- 
ton's Hari\ of Lord Macartney^ s Embassy, ii. 
425. 

1794- 5. “The colour of Kam-King is 
thus natural, and not subject to fade .... 
The opinion (that it was dyed) that I combat 
was the cause of an order being sent from 
Europe a few years ago to dye the pieces of 
Kam-King of a deeper colour, because of 
late they had grown paler.” — Van Braam^a 
Embassy, E. T., ii. 141. 

1797. China investmen t x>er Upton Castle. 
.... Comimny’s broad and narrow Nan- 
keen, brown Nankeen.'* — In Seton Karr, ii* 
605. 

c. 1809. “Cotton in this district (Pwr- 
aniya or Purneea) is but a trifling article* 
There are several kinds mentioned. . . . » 
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The Kul'ti is the most remarkable, its wool 
having the colour of nankeen cloth, and it 
seems in fact to be the same material which 
the Chinese use in that manufacture.” — 
F. Buchanan, in Eastern India, iii. 244. 

1838. ‘ ‘ Nanka is imported in the greatest 
rxuantity (to Habul) from Russia, and 
is used for making the outer garments 
for the people, who have a great liking to 
it. It is similar to nankeen cloth that 
comes to India from China, and is of a 
strong durable texture.” — Report hy Baines, 
in Funjab Trade Report, App. p. ix. See 
also p. clxvii. 

1848. ‘ ‘ ‘ Don’t be trying to deprecate the 

value of the lot, Mr. Moss,’ Mr. Ham- 
merdown said ; ‘let the company examine it 
as a work of art — the attitude of the gallant 
animal quite according to natur, the gen- 
tleman in anankeen-jacket, his gun in hand, 
is going to the chase ; in the distance a 
banyhann tree and a pagody.’” — Vanity 
Fair, i. 178. 

Nanking, n.p. The great Chinese 
city on the lower course of the Yangtse- 
kiang, which was adopted as capital of 
the Empire for a brief space (1368- 
1-410) by the (native) Ming dynasty 
on the expulsion of the Mongol family 
of Chinghiz. The city, loreviously 
known as Ki)iAing-fu, then got the 
style of Nan-Jiing, or ‘ South Court.’ 
Peking (‘North- Court’) was however 
reoccupied as imperial residence by the 
Emperor Ching-su in 1410, and has 
remained such ever since. 

Nanking is mentioned as a great 
city called QliiUnfu (Kin-ling), whose 
walls had a circuit of 40 miles, by 
Eriar Odoric (c. 1323). And the pro- 
vince bears the same name {Olielim) 
in the old notices of China translated 
by R, Willes in Kalduyt (ii. 546).^ 

It appears to be the city mentioned 
by Conti (c, 1430), as founded by the 
emperor; “ Hinc prope XY. dierum 
itinere (i.e. from Cambalec or Peking) 
alia civitas Nemptai nomine, ab im- 
peratore condita, cujus ambitus patet 
triginta milliaribus, caque est popo- 
losissima omnium.” This is evidently 
the same name that is coupled mth 
Cambalec, in Petis de la Croix’s trans- 
lation of the Life of Timour (iii. 218) 
under the form Nemnai. The form 
Lankin, &c. is common in old Por- 
tuguese narratives, probably, like Li- 
ampo (<1*T.), a Euhkien form. 

c. 1520. “After that follows Great 
China, the king of which is the greatest 

sovereign in the world The port of 

this kingdom is called Guantan, and among 
the many cities of this empire two are the 
most important, namely Fankin and Com- 


laka,* where the king usually resides.” 

Pigafetta's Magellan (Hak. Soc.) p. 156. 

c. 1540. “Thereunto we answered that 
we were strangers, natives of the Kingdom 
of Siam, and that coming from the Port of 
lAampoo to go to the fishing of ITanqiiin, 
we were cast away at sea .... that we 
purposed to go to the city of Kauquin there 
to imbarque ourselves as rowers in the first 
Lanteaa that should put to sea, for to pass 

unto Cantan ” — Pinto, E. T., p. 99, 

(orig. cap. xxxi.) 

1553. ‘ ‘ Further, according to the Cos- 
mographies of China .... the maritime 
provinces of this kingdom, which run there- 
from in a N.W. direction almost, are these 
three : NaJiquij, Xantom {Shantwig], and 
Quincij ” (Kingsze or capital, i.e., Pecheli). 
— Bai'7'os, I., ix. 1. 

1556. “Ogni anno va di Persia alia 
China vna grossa Carauana, che camina sei 
mesi i)rinia ch’arriui alia Citta de ianchm, 
Cittk nella quale risiede il Re con la sua 
Corte.” — Ces. Federici, in Ramus, iii. 391y. 

Narcondam, n.p. Tbe name of a 
strange weird-looking volcanic cone, 
wbicb rises, covered witb forest, to a 
beigbt of some 2,330 feet straight out 
of tbe deep sea, to tbe eastward of tbe 
Andamans. One of tbe present writers 
bas observed {Marco Polo, Bk. III. cb. 
13, note) tbat in tbe name of Narhandam 
one cannot but recognize Narak, 

‘ Hell ’ ; perhaps Naraka-kundam, ‘ a 
pit of bell ; ’ adding : “ Can it be tbat 
in old times, but still contemporary 
witb Hindu navigation, this volcano 
was active, and that some Brahmin 
St. Brandon recognized in it tbe mouth 
of Hell, congenial to tbe Raksbasas of 
the adj acent group ” of tbe Andamans ? 
But we have recently received an 
interesting letter from Mr. F. R. 
Mallet of tbe Geological Survey of 
India, who bas lately been on a 
survey of Narcondam and Barren Is- 
land. Mr. Mallet states tbat Narcon- 
dam is “ without any crater, and bas 
certainly been extinct for many thou- 
sand years. Barren Island, on the 
other band, forms a complete ampM- 
tbeatre, witb high precii^itons encir- 
cling walls, and tbe volcano bas been 
in violent ernption within tbe last 
century. Tbe term ‘ pit of bell,’ 
therefore, while quite inapplicable 
to Narcondam, applies most aptly to 
Barren Island.” Mr. Mallet suggests 
tbat there may have been some confu- 
sion between tbe two islands, and tbat 
tbe name Narcondam may have been 
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really applicable to Barren Island. 
The latter name is quite modern. We 
are told in Furdy^s Or. Nam gator [^oO) 
that Barren Island was called by the 
Portuguese Ilha alia, a name which 
again would be much more apt for 
Narcondam, Barren Island being only 
some 800 ft. high, Mr. Mallet mentions 
that in one of the charts of the E, /. Pilot 
or Oriental Navigator (1781) he finds 
“ Xarcondam according to the Portu- 

f ese,” in 13° 45' N. lat. and 110° 35' 
long, (from Perro) and ‘‘Narcon- 
dam, or High Island, according* to the 
Prench,” in 12° 50' N. lat. and 110° 
55' E. long. This is valuable as show- 
ing both that there maj^ have been some 
confusion between the islands, and that 
Ilha alia OT High Island has been con- 
nected with the name of Narcondam. 
The real positions by our charts are, of 
Narcondam, N. lat. 13® 24', E. long. 94° 12'. 
Barren Island, N. lat. 12° 16', E. long. 93° 54'. 

The difference of lat. (52 miles) 
agrees well with that between the 
Portuguese and French Narcondam, 
but the difierence in long., though 
approximate in amount (18 or 20 
miles), is in one case jylus and in the 
other minus ; so that the discrepancies 
may be due merely to error in the 
French reckoning. In a chart in 
the E. I. Pilot (1778) ‘‘Monday or 
Barren Island, called also High Is- 
land,’’ and “ Ayconda or Narcondam,” 
are marked approximately in the posi- 
tions of the present Barren Island 
and Narcondam. Still, we believe 
that Mr. Mallet’s suggestion is likely 
to be well founded. 

The form Ayconda is nearer that 
foimd in the following : 

1598. “ .... as you i^ut off from the 

Ilandes of Andaman towards the Coast . . . 
there lyeth onely in the middle way an 
Ilande, which the inhabitantes call Viacon- 
dam, which is a small Hand having faire 
ground round about it, but very little fresh 
water. ’’ — Linschoten , 328. 

Nard, s. The rhizome of the j)lant 
Nardostacliys Jatamansi, D.O., a native 
of the loftier Himalaya (allied to 
Yalerian). This is apparently an 
Indian word originally, but, as we 
have it, it has come from the Skt. 
nalada through Semitic media, whence 
the change of I into r; and in 
this form it is found in both Hebrew 
and Greek. The plant was first iden- 
tified in modern times by Sir W. 


Jones. See in Canticles, i. 12, and iv. 
13, 14. 

B. c. c. 25. 

“ Cur non sub alta vel platano, vel hac 

Pinu jacentes sic temere, et ros^ 

Canos odorati capillos. 

Bum licet, Assyri^que nardo 

Potamus uncti ? ” 

Horace^ Odes, II., xi. 

A.D. 29. “ Kal ovTOff avTOi) ev BrjSaj'ta, ev tt) 
otKUf yvvYi exovcra. a\d^aa'Tpoy 

fivpov, TfdpSov TTICTTIKTJS 7roA.VTeAouS. • . . .” St. 

Mark, xiv. 3. 

c. A.n. 70. “As touching the leafe of 
Hardus, it were good that we discoursed 
thereof at large, seeing that it is one of the 
principal ingredients aromaticall that goe 
to the making of most costly and precious 
ointments. . ... The head of Nardus 
spreadeth into certain spikes and ears, 
whereby it hath a twofold use both as spike 
and also as leafe.” — Pliny (Ph. Holland), 
xii 12 . 

C. A.D. 90. “ ICaTayerat 5e St* avrij? 

/cat CLTrb rSiv dvca tottcov, 17 Sta n 6 >/cA.atSo 9 /cara- 
^€pofj.evr} V dp Bog, 7 ] KacrTraimpTjvTj , /cat rj IlapoTra- 
i/tcnp/Jj, Kal i} Ka^oA-tT^, /cat rj Bed ttJs Trapa/cetptet'Tj? 

Xicveiag .'* — Periplus, § 48 (corrected by Fa- 
bricius). 

c. A.D. 545. “ . . . also to Sindu, where 

you get the musk or castorin, and andro- 
stachyn ” (for nardostachys, e., spike- 
nard). — Cosmas in Cathay, p. clxxviii. 

1663. “I know no other spikenard {espique^ 
nardo) in this country, except what I have 
already told you, that which comes from 
Chitor and Mandou, regions on the confines 
of Deli, Bengala, and the Decan.” — Grm'dia, 
f. 191. 

1790. “We may on the whole be assured 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian 
Sumhul of the Persians and Arabs, the 
Jatamcinsi of the Htndus, and the spike- 
nard of our shops are one and the same 
plant.” — Sir W. Jones, in As. Bes., ii. 410. 

c. 1781, 

“ My shuts out thieves from your house 
or your room, 

My second expresses a Syrian x^erfume ; 

My whole is a man in whose converse is 
shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness 

of Hard.” 

Charade on Bishop Barnard by 
Dr. Johnson. 

Nargeela, Nargileh, s. Properly 
the coco-nut (Skt. ndrikeTa,-hela, or 
-helij Pers. mtrgll ; Greek of Cosmas, 
^ApyeXhiov^ ; thence the Inibble-bllbblB 
or hooka in its simplest form, as made 
from a coco-nut shell ; and thence 
a^ain, in Pers., a hooka or water-pipe 
with a glass or metal vase. 

Narsinga, n.p. This is the np 
most frequently applied in the 
and 17th centuries to the kiu' 
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Southeni Incliii otlierwise terniccl 
Yijayanagara or Bisnagar (q-v.), the 
latest powerful Hindu kingdom in 
the Peninsula. This kingdom was 
founded on the ruins of the Belala 
dynasty reigning at Dwara Saniudra, 
about A.T). 1341. The original dynasty 
of Yijayanagara became extinct about 
1487, and was replaced by Narasinlia, 
a prince of Telugu origin, who reigned 
till 1508. He was therefore reigning 
at the time of the first arrival of the 
Portuguese, and the name of Nar- 
singa, which they learned to apply to 
this Mngdom from his name, continued 
to be ai)plied to it for nearly two cen- 
turies. 

1505. “Harise notizia delli maggiori Re 
che hanno neir India, che h el Re de 
Karsin, indiano zentil ; confina in Estrema- 
dura con el regno de Comj (qu. regno 
Dc'^onij ?)i el qua’l Re si ^ More. El qual Re 
de Narsin tien grande regno ; sark (ham ?) 
ad ogni suo comando 10 inila elefanti, 30 
mila cavalli, e infinito numero di genti.” — 
Lt^tjuardo Ca^ Mauser, 35. 

1510. “The Govcriror learning of 

the embassy which the King of^ Bisnega 
was sending to Cananore to the Yiceroy, to 
offer firm friendship), he was most desirous to 

make alliance and secure peace prin- 

cip)ally because the kingdom of Narsinga 
extends in the interior from above Calecut 
and from the Balagate as far as Cambaya, 
and thus if we had any wars in those coun- 
tries by sea, we might by land have the 
most valuable aid from the King of Bis- 
nega.” — Con'ecif ii. 30. 

1513. “ Aderant tunc apud nostril prae- 
fectu a Narsingae rege legati.” — Emanuel. 
Beg. Exoist.^ f. 3r. 

1516. “ 45 leagues from these mountains 
inland, there is a very large city which is 
called Bijanaguer, very pjopulous .... The 
King of Narsinga always resides there.” — 
Barbosa, 85. 

c. 1538. “ And she (the Queen of Onor) 

swore to him by the golden sandals of her 
pagod that she would rejoice as much should 
God give him the victory over them (the 
Turks) as if the King *of Narsinga, whose 
slave she was, should place her at table 
with his wife.” — F. Meades, Pinto, ch. ix., 
see also Cogan, p. 11. 

1553. “And they had learned besides 
from a Eriar who had come from Narsinga 
to stay at Oananor, how that the King of 
Narsinga. who was as it were an Emperor 
of the Gentiles of India in state and riches, 
was appointing ambassadors to send him 
,, .... ” — Barros, I. viii. 9. 

i V 1572. 

. . O Reyno Narsinga poderoso 
Atais de ouro e de piedras, qiie de forte 
gente.” Gambes, vii. 21. 


By Barton : 

“ Karsinga’s Kingdom, with her rich dis- 

Of go^d and gems, but poor in martial 

vein. ...” 

1580. ‘ ‘ In the Kingdom of Narsingua to 
this day, the wives of their priests are 
buried alive with the bodies of their 
husbands ; all other wives are burnt at 
their husbands’ funerals.”— bv 
Cotton, ch. xi. 

(What is said here of 'priests apx)lies to 
Lingayats, q. v.) 

1611. “ . . . . the Dutch President on 

the coast of Cho^omandell, shewed us a 
Gaul (see Cowle) from the King of Nar- 
singa, Wenoapati, Raia, wherein was 
granted that it should hot be lawfull for any 
one that came out of Europe to trade there, 
but such as brought Prince Maurice his 
Patent, and therefore desired our de- 
i:>arture.” — P. W. Floris, in Pwchas, i. 320. 

1681. “Coromandel. Ciudadmuygrande,. 
sugeta al Rey de Narsinga, el qual Reyno- 
e llamado por otre nombre Bisnaga.^^ — Mar- 
tinez de la Puente, Gompendio, 16. 

Nassick, n.p. Nosik; Nacr//ca of Pto- 
lemy (vii. i. 63); an ancient city of 
Hindu sanctity on the upper course 
of the Godavery^ R., and the head- 
quarter of a district of the same 
name in the Bombay Presidency. 
A curious discussion took place at the 
R. Geog. Society in 1867, arising out 
of a paper by Mr. (now Sir) George 
Campbell, in which the selection of a 
capital for British. India was deter- 
mined on logical principles in favour 
of Nassick. But logic does not decide 
the site of capitals, though government 
by logic is quite likely to lose India. ^ 

Certain highly elaborated magic 
squares and magic cubes, investigated 
by the Rev. A. H. Erost {Qamhridge 
Math. Jour,, 1857), have been called 
by him Nosik squares, and Naaih 
cubes, from bis residence at that 
ancient j)lace (see Encyo. Britan. 9th 
ed. XV. 215). 

Hat, s. Burmese not ; a term applied 
to all spiritual beings, _ angels, elfs, 
demons, or wbat not, including the 
gods of the Hindus. 

Hautch, s. A kind of ballet-dance 
performed by women ; also any kind of 
stage entertainment ; an European 
ball. Hind, and Mahr. ndch; from 
Skt. nritya, dancing or stage-playing, 
through Prakrit nachcha. The word is 
in European use all over India.^ 

Browning seems fond of ^ using this 
word, and i)©rsists in using it wrongly. 
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la the first of tlie quotations below lie 
calls !Fifine the ‘European nautcb.,’ 
whicli is like calling some Hindu 
dancing-girl ‘ tlie Indian ballet.’ He 
repeats the mistake in the second quo- 
tation. 

1823. “ I joined Lady Macnaghten and a 
large party this evening to go to a nach 
given by a rich native, Eouplall Mnllich, 
on the Oldening of his new house.” — Mrs. 
Seber, in Heber, i. 37, ed. 1844. 

c. 1831. “ Elle (Begum Sumrou) fit en- 
terrer vivante unc jeune esclave, dont elle 
^tait jalouse, et donna ii son mari unnautch 
(bal) sur cette horrible tombe.” — Jdcqiie- 
mo/it, Corres 2 )ondancc, ii. 221. 

1872. 

*' ... let be there was no worst 

Of degradation spared Eifine ; ordained 
from first 

To last, in body and soul, for one life- 
long debauch 

The Pariah of the North, the European 
Nautch !” Fijine at the Fair, 31. 

1876. 

. I locked in the swarth little lady — 
I swear, 

Prom the head to the foot of her, — well 
quite as bare ! 

‘ No Nautch shall cheat me,’ said I, 
taking my stand 

At this bolt which I draw. ...” 

Natural Mayic, in Pacchiaroito, etc. 

Hautch-g^irl, s. See Bayadere, 
Bancing-girl. The second quotation 
is a glorious jumble, after the manner 
of the compiler. 

1823. ‘‘ The Nfich women were, as usual, 
ugly, huddled up in huge bundles of red 
petticoats ; and their exhibition as dull and 
insipid to an European taste, as could well 
be conceived.” — Heber, ii. 102. 

1836. “ In India and the East dancing- 
girls are trained called AlmeK and they 
give a fascinating entertainment called a 
natch, for which they are well paid.” — 
In R. Phillips, A Million of Facts, 322. 

Havait, Haitea, Hevoyat, &c. A 
name given to Mahommedans of mixt 
race in the Konkan and S. Oanara, 
corresponding more or less to IMEopIas 
(q.v.) and Lubbyes (see under that 
word) of Malabar and the Coromandel 
coast. It is apparently a Konkani 
word connected vdth Skt. nava, ‘ new,’ 
and implying ‘new convert.’ 

1532. “Sons of Moors and of Gentile 
women, who are called Neiteas . . . — 

Castanheda, iii. 24. 

1553. “ Naiteas que sao mesticos : quanto 
aos padres de geragao dos Arabics . .. . e 

per parte das madres das Gentias. " — Barros, 
1. ix. iii. 

,, “And because of this fertility of 
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hoil, and of the trade of these ports, there 
was here a great number of Moors, natives 
of the country, whom they call Naiteas, 
who were accustomed to buy the horses and 
sell them to the Moors of the Decaii ...” 

— Barros, I. viii. 9. 

e. 1612. “Prom this period the Ma- 
homedans extended their religion and their 
influence in^ Malabar, and many of the 
princes and inhabitants, becoming converts 
to the true faith, gave over the manage- 
ment of some of the seaports to the strangers, 
whom they called Nowayits (literally the 
New Bace) . . — Firishta, b.y Brvjqs, iv. 

533. 

1615. “ . . . . et passim infiniti Maho- 

metani reperiebantur, turn indigenae quos 
naiteas vocabaut, turn externi .... *’ — 
Jamc, i. 57. 

1626. “There are two sorts of Moors, 
one Mesticos of mixed seed of Moore-fathers 
and Ethnike-mothers, called Naiteani, 
Mungrels also in their religion, the other 
Porreiners .... ” — Purclias, Pilgrimage, 

554. 

Hazir, s. Hind, from Arab. nCr^Jr, 

‘ inspector ’ sight). The title of 

a native official in the Anglo-Indian 
Ooiu'ts, sometimes improperly rendered 
‘ sheriff,’ because he serves processes*, 

&c. 

1670. “The Khan ordered his 

Nassir,^ or Master of the Court, to assign 
something to the servants . . — Andries":, 

41. 

1878. “The Nazir had charge of the 
treasury, stami)s, &c., and also the issue of 
summonses and iirocesses .” — Life wx the 
Mofussil, i. 204. 

Heel, s. See Anil. 

Heelam, Leelam, s. Hind. mUm, 
from Port. leilCto. An auction, or 
public “ outcry,” as it used to be called 
in India (coiTesi)onding to Scotch rovp ; 
comp. German rufen, and outroop of 
Linschoten’s translator below). The 
word, however, is oriental in origin, 
for hir. C. P. BrovTi (MS. notes) points 
out that the Portuguese word is from 
Arab, mctm {aUi^ldm), ‘ proclamation, 
advertisement.’ It is omitted by Dozy 
andEngelniann. How old the custom in 
India of prompt disi)osal by auction of 
the effects of a deceased European is, 
may be seen in the quotation from 
Linschoten. 

1598. “In Goa there is holden a daylie 
assemblie .... which is like the meeting / 
upo the burse in Andwarpe . . . and there y 
are aU kindes of Indian commodities to selj^* 
so that in a manner it is like a Paire . 
it beginneth in y« morning at 7 o^nt’s 
clocke, and continueth till 9 . . . 

/ 
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principal streete of the citie .... and is 
called the Leylon, which is as much as to 
say, as an (3?4^roo^ . . . and when any man 
dieth, all his goods are brought thether and 
sold to the last penniewort^h, in the same 
outroop, whosoever they be, yea although 
they were the Viceroyes goodes . . . .” — 
Einschoten, ch. xxix. 

c. 1610. “ . . . . le mary vient frapper 

a la porte, dont la femme faisant fort I’eston- 
nee, prie le Portugais de se cacher dans vne 
petite cuue h pourcelaine, et I’ayant fait 
entrer Ih dedans, et ferme tres bien a clef, 
ouurit la porte a son mary, qui , . . . le 
laissa tremper 1^ iusqu’au lendemain matin, 
qri’il fit porter ceste cuue an marche, ou 
lailan ainsi qu’ils appellent . , . — Moc~ 
qwt, 344 . 

Ijinschoten gives an engraving of 
the Rua Bireita in Goa, -witli many of 
these auctions goin g on, and the super- 
scription : “0 Leilao <iug se fasi cada 
ilia pola menlid na Riia direita de 

The Portuguese word has taken 
root at Canton Chinese in the form ye- 
lang ; but more distinctly betrays its 
origin in the Amoy form lS~lang and 
Swatow loy-lang (see Giles ; also 
Dennys’s Notes and Queries^ vol. i.). 


parts of India, and lias a repute for 
various remedial uses. Thus poultices 
of the leaves am applied to boils, and 
then- fresh juice given in vanous 
peases ; the bitter bark is given m 
fevers ; the fruit is described as puro'r 
tive and emollient, and as use^fufin 
■svorms, &c., ivhilst a medicinal oil fo 
extracted from the seeds ; and the gum 
also IS reckoned medicinal. It is Ikin 
to the (see buckyne), on vhich 

it grafts readily. 

7 i'®call the tree 

by help of which you cured that valu- 
able hors^ of yoiira of which you told me 
for^I wish to remember it. ’ 

“ sooth it 

IS a tree that has a great repute as valuable 
and medicinal among nations that I am 
acquainted with, and the name amono 
them all is nii^o. I came to know its 
virtues in the Balaghat, because with it I 
there succeeded in curing sore backs of 
horses that were most difficult to clean and 
.heal ; and these sores were cleaned \^erv 
quickly , and the horses very quicldy cured. 
And this was done entirely with the leaves 
of this tree pounded and put over the sores 
m^t with lemon-juice .... ”-^&arcia, f. 


Neelgye, KTilghau, &c., s. Hind. 

Tillgau, 'tdlgal, lllgdl, i.e, * blue cow;’ 
the popular name of the great antilope, 
called by Pallas Antilojpe tragocamehcs 
{Portax pictus, of Jerdon), given from 
the^ slaty blue which is its predomi- 
nating colour. The proper Hindi name 
of the animal is Tojli (Skt. risya or 
fishy a), 

_ 1663. ‘ ‘After these Elephants are brought 
tamed Gazelles, which are made to 
^ht with one another ; as also some 
xJilgaux, or grey oxen, which in my opinion 
are a kind of Elands, and Ithinoceross, and 
those great Buffalos of Bengala .... to 
^nd-)at with a Lion or Tiger,”— ^eraic?% 
E. T., p. 84. 

1824. “There are not only neelghaus, 
and the common Indian deer, but some 
noble red-deer in the park ” (at Lucknow). 
—ECeher (ed. 1844), i. 214. ' 

1882. “All officers, we believe, who 
have served, like the present writers, on 
the canals of UiDper India, look back on 
their peripatetic life there as a happy time 
. * . occasionally on a winding part of the 
bank one intruded on the solitude of a hu<^e 
nilgai.”— itfm. of General Sir TV. E. Baker. 
p. 11. ’ 


Weem, s. O^e Tree (Ord. Meliacem 
^^zadirachta vndica, Jussieu; Hind 
(and ntb, according to Playfair, 
Bhereef, 170), Hahr. 'nimh, froir 
It grows in almost al' 


j.o/5. ihere is another tree highly me- 
dicinal . . • . which is called NiniDo ; and 
the Malabars call it BepoleJ^— Acosta, 284. 


1877. The elders of the Olans sat every 
day on their platform, under the great neem 
tree in the town, and attended to all com^ 
plaints.”— ilfcadojrs Taylor, Stm'y, &c., ii. 


Wegapatam, n.p. A seaport of 
Tanjore jDistrict in. S. India, written. 
Nagai-ppattanam, which may mean 
‘ Snake Town.’ It is, perhaps, the 
Ni'ya/^a M77rpoVoXts‘ of Ptolemy; and see 
under Coromandel. 

Hegombo, n.p. A pleasant town 
and old Dutch fort nearly 20 miles 
north of Columho in Ceylon ; formerly 
famous for the growth of the best cin- 
npnon. The etymology is given in very 
different ways . W e read recently that 
the name is properly (Tamil) Nlr-Ko- 
lumhuj i.e. ‘ Columho in the water.’ 
But according to Emerson Tonnent the 
ordinary derivation is Mi-gamoa, the 
‘ Village of bees; ’ whilst Bnrnonf says 
it is properly Ndga-hhu, ‘ Land of Na- 
gas’ or serpent worshipjoers (see Ten- 
nent, ii. 630). 

1613. “ On this he cast anchor ; but the 

wind blowing very strong by daybreak, the 
ships were obliged to weigli, as they could 
not stand at their moorings. The vessel 
of Andrea Coelho and that of bTuno 
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Alvares Teixeira, after weighing, not being 
able to weather the reef of Kegumbo, ran 
into the bay, where the storm compelled 
them to be iDeached ; but as there were 
plenty of people there, the vessels were run 
up by hand and not wrecked.” — Boccirro, 42. 

Negrais, Cape, n.p. The name of 
the island and cape at the extreme 
south end of Arakan.* The name is a 
Portuguese corruption probably of the 
Arab or Malay form of a native name 
which the Burmese express as Naga~rit, 

‘ Dragon’s whirlpool.’ The set of the 
tide here is very apt to carry vessels 
ashore, and thus the locality is famous 
for wrecks. It is possible, however, 
that the Burmese name is only an 
e:Kort at interpretation, and that the 
locality was called in old time by some 
name like NdgarCtshtra, Ibn Batuta 
touched at a continental coast occupied 
by uncivilized people having elei:)hants, 
between Bengal and Sumatra, which 
he calls Baranagar, Prom the intervals 
given, the place must have been near 
Negrais, and it is just possible that the 
term Barra de Negrais, which fre- 
quently occurs in the old winters {e.g. 
see Balbi, Pitch, and Bocarro below) 
is a misinterpretation of the old name 
used by Ibn Batuta (iv. 224 — 228). 

1553. “Up to the Ca^De of Negrais, 
which stands in 16 degrees, and where the 
Kingdom of Pegu commences, the distance 
may be 100 leagues.” — Barros, I. ix. 1, 

1583. “Then the wind came from the 
S.W., and we made sail with our stern to 
theN.E., and running our course till mom- 
ing we found ourselves close to the Bar of 
Negrais, as in their language they call the 
port which runs up into Pegu.” — Gasparo 
Balbi, f. 92. 

1580.^ “We entered the harre of Negrais, 
which is a braue barre,” etc. (See under 
Cosmin). — B. Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 390. 

1613. “Philip de Brito having sure 
intelligence of this great armament .... 
ordered the arming of seven shiiis and some 
sanguicels, and appointing as their commo- 
dore Paulo do Kego Pinheiro, gave him 
precise orders to engage the prince of Arra- 
can at sea, before he should enter the Bar 
and rivers of Negrais, which form the 
mouth of all those of the kingdom of Pegh,” 
— Bocarro, 137. 

1727. “The Sea Coast of Arackan reaches 
from Xatigam to Cape Negrais, about 400 
Miles in length, but few places inhabited 
...” (after speaking of “the great Island 
of jSTe^ais”) ... he goes on . . . “The 
other Island of Negrais, which makes the 


* In the charts the extreme south point of the 
mainland is called Pagoda Point, and the seaward 
promontory, N.W. of this, Cape Negrais, 


Point called the Cape ... is often called 
Diamond Island, because its Shape is a 
Rhombus . . . Three Leagues to the South- 
ward of Diamond Island lies a Reef of Rocks 
a League long . . . conspicuous at all Times 
by the Sea breaking over them .... the 
Rocks are called the Legai'ti, or in English, 
the Lizard,"' — A, Ham, ii. 29-30. 

This reef is tke AJguada, on wbicb 
a noble lighthouse was erected by 
Capt. (now Lieut. -Gen.) A. Eraser, 
C.B. of the Engineers, with great 
labour and skill. The statement of 
Hamilton suggests that the original 
name may have been Lagartu, But 
Alagada, ‘ overflowed,’ is the real 
origin. It appears in the old Erench 
chart of d’Apr(ls as lie Noyee, In 
Dunn it is Negada, or Nevjada, or Le- 
guado, or Sunken Island {N, Dir» 
1780, 325). 

1759. “The Dutch by an Inscription in 
Teutonic Characters, lately found at Negrais, 
on the Tomb of a Dutch Colonel, who died 
in 1607 (qu. if not 1627 ?), appear then to- 
have had Possession of that Island.” — Let- 
ter in Dalrymple, O, B,, i. 98. 

Nelly, Nele, S. ^ Malayal. nel, ‘ rice 
in the husk.’ This is the Dravidian 
equivalent of paddy (q.v.), and is 
often used by the French and Portu- 
guese in South India, where English- 
men \ise the latter word. 

1606. “. . . when they sell nele, after 
they have measured it out to the purchaser, 
for the seller to return and take out two grains 
for himself for luck {com supersticCio), things 
that are all heathen vanities, which the 
synod entirely prohibits, and orders that 
those who practise them shall be severely 
punished by the Bishoi).” — Gouvea, Synodo, 
f. 52 h. 

1651. “Nili, that is, uniDounded rice, 
which is still in the husk.” — Bogerius, p. 
95. 

Nellore, n.p. A town and district 
north of Madras. The name maj^ be 
Tamil Nall^ur, ‘ Good Town.’ But the 
local interpretation is from nel (see pre- 
ceding article) ; and in the local re- 
cords it is given in Sanskrit as 
Dlidnya^puram, meaning ‘ rice-town ’ 
{SesJiagiri Sdstri), 

0 , 1310. “ Ma’bar extends in length from 
Kulam to NUawar, nearly 300 parasangs 
along the sea coast.” — Wassdf, in Elliot, hi. 
32. 

N erbudda E. , n.p. Skt. Narmada^ 
‘ causing delight ; ’ Ptol. NajaaSos* ; 
Peripl. Aaixvalos (amended by Eabri- 
cius to Naft/xa&oy). Dean Vincent’?^ 
conjectured etymologj^of Nalir-BuddfTy 
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‘ River of Buddha,’ is a caution against 
such guesses. 

c. 1020. “ From Dlulr southwards to the 
R. Nerl)adda nine (parasaiigs) ; thence to 
Mahrat-des . . . eighteen . . A--Al;Eiru7ii, 
in Blliot, i. 60. The reading of Nerbadda is 
however doubtful. 

c 1310 “ There were means of crossing 

all the rivers, but the liferhadda was such 
that you might say it was a remnant of the 
universal deluge.”— Khusru.m Elliot, 
79 . 

Kercha, s. Malm. Nerchcha, ‘a 
vow,’ from verb uei'xuya, *to agree or 
promise.’ 

1606 “They all assemble on certain 
clays in the porches of the churches and 

ciine together and th^ they call 

nercha.” — Gouvea, Sjjnodo, f. 63. See also 
f. 11. 

This term also includes offerings to saints, 
or to temples, or particular forms of devo- 
tion. Among Hindoos a common form IS 
to feed a lamp before an idol with {jhee 
instead of oil. 

Herrick, Herruck, Hirk, &c., s. 
Hind, from Pers. oiirahh. A taxi:®, 
rate, or i)rice current, especially one 
established by authority. The system 
of publishing such rates of prices and 
wages by local authority prevailed 
generally in India a generation or two 
back, and is probably not^ quite ex- 
tinct even in our own territories. It 
is still in force in the French settle- 
ments, and with no apparent iR 
effects. 


1799. “I have written to Campbell a 

long letter about the nerrick of exchange, 
in which I have endeavoured to explain the 
principles of the whole system of shi'affiii-g 
, . — Wellington, i. 56. 

1800. “While I was absent with the 
5 irmy, Col. Sherbrooke had altered the 
nerfick of artificers, and of all kinds of 
materials for building, at the instigation of 
Capt. ISTorris . . . and on the examination 
of the subject a system of engineering came 
out, well worthy of the example set at 
Madras.” — Id. i. 67. 

1878. “ On expressing his surprise at 

this, the man assured him that it was really 
the case that the bazar ‘ nerik’ or market- 
rate, had so risen .” — Life in the Alofussil, i. 
X). 33. 

Hgapee, s. The Burmese name, nga- 
pi: (‘pressed fish’), of the odorous de- 
licacy describedunder Balachong, q. v. 

1855. “Makertich, the Armenian, as- 
sured us that the jars of ngape at Amara- 
poora exhibited a flux and reflux of tide 
with the changes of the moon. I see this 
^ an old belief. Bo la Loub^jre mentions 


it in 1688 as held by the Siamese.”— 
to Ava, p. 160. 

Nicobar Islands, n.p. The name 
for centuries applied to a grou^) of 
islands north of Sumatra. Thej" ap- 
X)ear to be the BdooveraaL of Ptolemy, 
and the Lankha Bains of the oldest 
Arab lielation. The Banes attemx)ted 
to colonize the islands in the middle of 
last centiuy, and since, unsuccessf-ully. 
An account of the various attempts 
will be found in the Voyage of the 
Novara. Since 1869 they have been 
ixartially occupied by the British Gov- 
ernment, as an aj)X)endage of the 
Andaman settlement. 

Comparing the old forms Lanlcha and 
JVh/f/ca-varam, and the nakedness con- 
stantly attributed to the peoifie, it 
seems possible that the name may 
have had reference to this {naTigd). 

c. 1050. The name appears as Nakka- 
varam in the great Tan j ore Inscription of 
the 11th century. 

c. 1292. “ When you leave the island of 

Java (the Bess) and the Kingdom of 
Lambri, you sail north about 160 miles, 
and then you come to two Islands, one of 
which is called Necuveran. In this island 
they have no king nor chief, but live like 
beasts . . A-— Marco Polo, Bk. III. ch. 12. 

c. 1300. “ Opposite LjCmdri is the island 

of LjCkwitram (probably to readNakwaram), 
which produces plenty of red amber. Men 
and women go naked, except that the latter 
cover the i:>udenda with cocoanut leaves. 
They are all subject to the Kdan. - 
Mashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 71. 

c. 1322. “Departing from that country, 
and sailing towards the south over the 
Ocean Sea, I found many islands and 
countries, where among others was one called 
Kicoveran . . . both the men and women 
there have faces like dogs, etc. . . 
Friar Odorir, in Cathay, &c., 97. 

1510. “In front of the before named 
island of Samatra, across the Gulf <^f “^he 
Ganges, are 5 or 6 small islands, vhich 
have very good water and ports for ships. 
They are inhabited by Gentiles, poor 
people, and are called Kiconvar (Kacabar 
in iiisbon ed.), and they find in them very 
good amber, which they carry thence to 
Malaca and other parts.”— 19o. 


1614. “ Seeing the land, the pilot said it 

was the land of Kicubar . . . The iDilot 
was at the top to look out, and coming 
down he said that this land was all cut up 
(Le. in islands), and that it was ixossible to 
pass through the middle ; and that now 
there was no help for it but to chance it or 
turn back to Cochin . . . The natives of 
the country had sight of us and suddenly 
came forth in great boats full of people . . . 
They were all Caffres, with fish-bones m- 
Vi-na n.nfl chin : biff men and 
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frightful to look on ; having their boats full 
of bows and arrows poisoned with herbs.” — 
Cfiov. da Fmpolit in Archiv. Stor. pp. 71-72. 

Winger, s. It is an old brutality 
of the Englishman in India to apply 
this term to the natives, as we may see 
from Ives quoted below. The use 
originated, however, doubtless in fol- 
lowing the old Portuguese use of ne- 
ijroft for “the blacks’* (q*v.) with no 
malice prepense, without any intended 
confusion between Africans and Asi- 
atics. 

1539. See quot. from Pinto under Gohra 
de Capello^ where negroes is used for natives 
of Sumatra. 

1548. “Moreover three blacks (negros) 
in this territory occupy lands worth 3000 
or 4000 pardaos of rent ; they are related 
to one another, and are placed as guards in 
’.the outlying parts.” — S. Botelho, CaHas, 111. 

1582. “A nigroe of John Gambrapes, 
Pilot to Paalo dc la Gallia^ was that day 
run away to the Moores.” — GastanecUi, by 
N. L., f. 19. 

1622. Ed. Grant, purser of the Diamond, 
reports capture of vessels, including a junk 
'“with some stoor of negers, which was 
♦devided bytwick the iluch and the 
English.” — hainshury, iii. p. 78. 

c. 1755. “You cannot affront them (the 
natives) mf)re than to call them by the 
name oi negroe, as they conceive it implies 
an idea of slavery.” — Ive$, Voyctye, p. 23. 

c. 1757. “Gli Gesuiti sono missionarii 
<e parocchi de’ negridetti Malabar .” — Della 
Tomla, 3. 

1760. “The Dress of this Country is 
<entirely linnen, save Hats and Shoes the 
latter are made of tanned Hides as in 
England . . . only that they are ifo thicker 
than coarse paper. These shoes are neatly 
made by Negroes, and sold for about lOd. 
a Pr. each of which will last two months 
with care.” — MS. Letter of James ^nmll, 
Sept. 30th. 

1866. “Now the political creed of the 
frequenters of dawk bungalows is too 
uniform ... it consists in the following 
tenets . . . that Sir Mordaunt Wells is the 

f reatest judge that ever sat on the English 
ench ; and that when you hit a nigger he 
dies on puriDOse to spite you .” — The Daioh 
Bxmgaloio, p. 225. 

ITilgherry, Ueilgherry, &c., u.p. 

The name of the Mountain Peninsula 
at the south end of the Mysore table 
land (originally known as Malai~ 
‘Hill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill- sanitaria in the 
Madras Presidency. Skt. Ntlagiri, 
‘ Blue Mountain.’ The name Nila or 
Nllcidri (synonymous with Nilagiri) 
belongs to one of the mythical or 


semi-mythical ranges of the Hindu 
Puranic Cosmography (see Vishm 
Parana in Wilson’s works by Hall, 
vol. ii. pp. 102, 111, &c.), and has 
been applied to several ranges of more 
asstu’ed locality, e.g. in Orissa as well 
as in S. India. ^ The name seems to 
have been fancifully applied to the 
Ootacamund range, about IS 20, by some 
European. Probably the following 
quotation from Dampier refers to 
Orissa, as does that from Hedges : 

“ One of the English ships was called the 
Nellegree, the name taken from the Nelle- 
gree Hills in Bengal, as I have heard.”— 
Dampiei\ ii. 145. 

1683. “In ye morning early I went up 
the Nillagree Hill, where I had a view of 
a most pleasant fmitfull vallev.”— 

March 2d. 

Nipa, s- a. The name of a stem- 
less palm [Ntpa fruticans, Thunb.), 
which abounds in estuaiies from the 
Ganges delta eastwards, through Ten- 
asserim and the Malay countries, to N. 
Australia, and the leaves of which afford 
the chief material used for thatch in 
the Archipelago. “In the Philip- 

f ines,” says Crawfurd, “ but not that 
am aware of anywhere else, the sap 
oftheJN^i^a . . , is used as a beverage, 
and for the manufacture of vinegar, 
and the distillation of spirits. On this 
account it yields a considerable part 
of the revenue of the Spanish Govern- 
ment ” (Desc. Diet. p.J 301). But 
this fact is almost enough in itself to 
show that the word is the same which 
is used in sense b ; and the identity 
is placed beyond question by the quo- 
tations from Teixeira and Mason. 

b. Arrack made from the sap of a 
palm-tree, a manufacture by no means 
confined to the Philippines. *The Portu- 
guesGj appropriating the word Nipa 
to this spirit, called the tree itself 
nipeira. 

a. — 

1611. “ Other wine is of another kind of 

palm which is called Nipa (growing in 
watery places), and this is also extracted 
by distillation. It is very mild and sweet, 
and clear as pure water ; and they say it is 
very wholesome. It is made in great quan- 
tities, with which ships are laden in Pegu 
and Tanasarim, Malaca, and the Philip- 
pines or Manila ; but that of Tanasarim 
exceeds all in goodness,” — Teixeira^ Bela- 
cioncs, i. 17. 

1613. “ And then on from the marsh to 

[ the Nypeiras or wild- palms of the rivuleti* 
i of Paret China .” — Godinho de Eredia^ G. jp''/- 
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1613. “ And the wild ]jalnis callea Ny- 

peiras , . . from those flowers is drawn 
the liquor which is distilled into wine by 
an alembic, which is the best wdne of In- 
dia. 16^;. 

1848. “Steaming* amongst the low 
swampy islands of the Sunderbunds .... 
the paddles of the steamer tossed up the 
large fruits of the Nipa fruticans^ a low 
stemlesa palm that gTovvs in the tidal watem 
of the Indian ocean, and bears a lai*ge head 
of nuts. It is a plant of no interest to the 
common observer, but of much to the 
geologist, from the nuts of a similar plant 
abounding in the tertiary formations at the 
mouth of the Thames, having floated about 
there in as great profusion as here, till 
buried deep in the silt and mud that now 
form the island of Shepi^ey.” — Hooker, 
Himalayan Journal, i. 1-2. 

1860. “The Nipa is very extensively 
cultivated in the Province of Tavoy. Prom 
incisions in the stem of the fruit, toddy is 
extracted, which has very much the flavour 
of mead, and this extract, when boiled 
down, becomes sugar.” — Masoii's Burmali, 
p. 506. 

1874. “ It (sugar) is also got from MTipa 

fruticans, Thunb., a tree of the low coast- 
regions, extensively cultivated in Tavoy.” 
— Hanhury and Flkckiger, 655. 

These last quotations confirm the old tra- 
vellers who represent Tenasserim as the 
great source of the Nipa spirit. 

1 ).— 

1568, “Nipa, qual’ \ vn Vino eccellen- 
tissimo che nasce nel fior d’vn arbore 
chiamato Niper, il cui liquor si distilla, e se 
ne fa vna beuanda eccellentissima.” — Ces, 
Federici, in Ramus, iii. 392 v, 

c, 1567. “ Euery yeere is there lade (at 

Tenasserim) some .ships with Verzino. Nipa, 
and Benjamin.”— (E. T. in Hakluyt), 
ii. 359. 

1591. “Those of Tanaseri are chiefly 
freighted with Bice and Nipar wine, which 
is very strong .”— Account of Lan- 
caster's Voyage, in HaJc, ii. 592. 

In the next two quotations mjpe is 
confounded with coco-nut spirit, 

1598. “Likewise there is much wine 
brought thether, which is made of Cocus or 
Indian Nuttes, and is called Nype de Tanas- 
saria, that is Aqua-Composita of Tanas- 
saHa, ” — Linschoien, 30. 

,, “The Sura, being distilled, is called 
Fula (see Fool-rack) or Nipe, and is an ex- 
cellent Aqua Vitae as any is made in Dort.” 
—Id. 101. 

1623. “ In the daytime they did nothing 

but talk a little with one another, and some 
of them get drunk upon a certain wine 
they have of raisins, or on a kind of aqua 
vitae with other things mixt in it, in India 
called nippa, which had been given them,” 
— F. della Valle, ii. 669. 

\ IVe think there can be little doubt 

'V, 


that the slang w'ord nip for a small 
dram of spirits is adopted from Kipa. 

_ nirvana, s. Sansk. nirvana. The 
literal meaning of this word is simply 
‘ blown out,’ like a caudle. It is the 
technical term in the philosophy of 
the^ Buddhists for the condition to 
which they aspire as the crown and 
goal of Tirtue, viz., the cessation 
of sentient existence. On the exact 
-meaning of the toim see Childeis’s 
Pali Dictionary, s.v. nihlCma^ an 
article from which we quote a few 
sentences below, but which covers ten 
double-column pages. 

The word has become common in 
Europe along with the growing in- 
terest in Buddhism, and partly from 
its use by Schopenhauer. But it is 
often employed very inaccurately, of 
which ^ an instance occurs in the 
quotation below from Dr. Draper. 

The oldest European occurrence of 
which we are aware is in Purchas, 
who had met with the PaH form 
common in Burma, &c., nihhan, 

1626. “ After death they (the Talapoys) 

beleeve three Places, one of Pleasure Scuum 
{ jjerhaps suJeham) like the Mahumitaiie Para- 
dise ; another of Torment Haxac (read Ha- 
rac) ; the third of Annihilation which they 
call Niba.” — Furchas, Filgrimage, 506. 

c. 1815. “ . . . the state of Niban, which 

is the most perfect of all states. This con- 
sists in an almost perpetual extacy, in 
which those who attain it are not only free 
from troubles and miseries of life, from 
death, illness and old age, bqt are ab- 
stracted .from all sensation; they have no 
longer either a thought or a desire.” — 
Sangermano, Burmese Empire, i:). 6. 

1858. “ . . . Transience, Pain, and Un- 

reality . , . these are the characters of all 
existence, and the only true good is exemp- 
tion from these in the attainment of nir- 
wana, whether that be, as in the view of 
the Brahmin or the theistic Buddhist, ab- 
sorjition into the supreme essence ; or 
whether it be, as many have thought, 
absolute nothingness ; or whether it be, as 
Mr. Hodgson quaintly phrases it, the uH 
or the modus in which the infinitely atte- 
nuated elements of all things exist, in this 
last and highest state of abstraction from 
all particular modifications such as our 
senses and understandings are cognisant 
of.” — Mission to Ava, 236. 

,, “ When from between the siil trees 

at Kusinjira he passed into nirwana, he 
(Buddha) ceased, as the extinguished fire 
ceases.” — Ibid. 239. 

: 1869. “ What Bishop Bigandet and 

others represent as the popular view of the 
Nirvana, in contradistinction to that of the 
Buddhist divines, was, in my opinion, the 
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conception of Buddha and his disciples. It 
represented the entrance of the soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and desires, 
indifference to joy and pain, to good and 
evil, an absorption of the soul into itself, 
and a freedom from the circle of existences 
from birth to death, and from death to a 
new birth. This is still the meaning which 
educated people attach to it, whilst Nirvana 
suggests rather a kind of Mohammedan 
Paradise or of blissful Elysian fields to the 
minds of the larger masses.” — Prof. Max 
MliUerf Lecture on Buddhistic Nihilism, in 
TriXb'mr's Or. Becord, Oct. 16, 1869. 

1875. “Nibbanam. Extinction ; des- 
truction ; annihilation ; annihilation of 
being, Nirvana; annihilation of human 
passion, Arhatship or final sanctification 


“ In Trlibner’s Becord for July, 1870, 
I first propounded a theory which meets 
aU the difficulties of the question, namely, 
that the word Nirvana is used to designate 
two different things* the state of blissful 
sanctification called Arhatship, and the 
annihilation of existence in which Arhat- 
ship ends.” — Childers, Pali Dictionary, pp. 
265-266. 

,, “ But at length reunion with the 

universal intellect takes place ; Nirwana 
is reached, oblivion is attained , . . the 
state in which we were before we were 
born.” — Draper, Conflict, &c., 122. 

1879. 

“And how — in fulness of the times — ^it 
fell 

That Buddha died 

And how a thousand thousand crores 
since then 

Have trod the Path which leads whither 
,he went ^ 

TJnto Nirvana where the Silence lives.” 

E. Arnold, Light of Asia, 237. 

Nokar, s. A servant, either domes- 
tic, military, or civil, also pi. NoJcar- 
logue, ‘the servants.* Hind, naukar, 
from Pers., and nauhar-log. Also 
nauhar-chakar , ‘ the servants,* one of 
those jingling double-barrelled phrases 
in which Orientals delight even more 
than Englishmen. As regards Eng- 
lishmen, compare hugger-mugger, 
hurdy-gurdy, tip-top, highty-tighty, 
higgledy-piggledy, hocus-pocus, tit 
for tat, topsy-turvy, harum-scarum, 
roly-poly,^ fiddle-faddle, rump and 
stump, slip-slop. In this case clidhar 
(see chacker) is also Persian. Naukar 
would seem to be a Mongol word 
introduced into Persia by the hosts 
of Chinghiz (see below). 

0 . 1407. “L’Emir Khodaidad fit partir 
avec ce d^put€ son serviteur (naukar) et 
celui, de Mirza Djihanghir. Ces trois j^er- 
joignent 3 a cour auguste. . . .” — 
Abdurrazzdk in Notices et Extraits, XIV. i. 


e. 1660. “Mahmild Sultdlu . . understood 
accounts, and could reckon very well by 
memory the sums which he had to receive 
from his subjects, and those which he had 
to pay to his ‘ naukars ’ (apparently armed 
followers).” — Ahulghdzi, by Desmaisons^ 
271. 

1840. “Noker, ‘the servant;’ this title 
was borne by Tuli the fourth son of 
Chenghiz Khan, because he was charged 
with the details of the army and the ad- 
ministration.” — Hammer, Golden Horde, 
460. * 

Hqn-regulation, adj. The style of 
certain^ Provinces of British India 
(administered for the most part under 
the more direct authority of the Cen- 
tral G-overnment in its Foreign De- 
partment), in which the ordinary Laws 
(or Regulations, as they were formerly 
called) are not in force, or are in force 
only so far as they are specially de- 
clared by the Government of India to 
be applicable. 

^ The original theory of administra- 
tion in such provinces was the union 
of authority in all departments under 
one district chief, and a kind of pa- 
ternal despotism in the hands of that 
chief. But by the gradual restriction 
of personal rule, and the multiplication 
of positive laws and rules of adminis- 
tration, and the division of duties, 
much the same might now be said of 
the diffierence between Regulation and 
Non-regulation Provinces that a witty 
Frenchman said of Intervention and 
Hon-intervention : — “ La Non-inter- 
vention est une phrase i^olitique et 
technique qui vent dire enfin a-x^eu- 
pr4s la meme chose que V Intervention f* 

Our friend Gen. F. 0. Cotton, B.E., 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousie’s visit 
to the Neilgherry Hills, near the close 
of his government, he was riding with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
new building. Lord Dalhousie said 
to him: “It is not a thing that one 
must say in public, but I would give 
a great deal that the whole of India 
should be Non-regulation.^^ 

The Punjab was for many years the 
greatest example of a Non-regulation 
Province. The chief survival of that 
state of things is that there, as in 
Burma and a few ^ other ^ }Drovinces, 
military men are still eligible to hold 
office in the civil administration. 

1860. “ . . . Nowe wbat ye ffolke of 

Bengala worschyppen Sir Jhone discourseth 
lityl. This moclie wee gadere. Some wor- 
schyppin ane Idole yclept and,*' 

II 
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some worschyppen lloii-wsitlitcion {veluti 
<!5og rt ^lagog). . . .’’—Ext. from a MS. of 
The TraveU of Sir John Mandevill in the 
E, Indies, lately discovered. 

18G7. “. . . We believe we should indi- 

cate the sort of government that Sicily 
wants, tolerably well to Englishmen who 
know anything of India, by saying that it 
should be treated in great measure as a 
* non-regulation province.’ ” — Quarterly 
Beviexo, Jan. 1867, p. 135. 

1883. ‘The Delhi district, happily for 
all, was a non-regulation province.” — Ltfe 
of Lord Lawrence, i. 44. 

Nor-wester, s. A sudden and 
violent storm, sucb as often occurs in 
the hot weather, bringing probably a 
‘ dust storm ’ at first, and culminating 
in hail or torrents of rain. See 
Tufaim. 

1810. “ . . . those violent squalls called 

‘ north-west ers,’ in consequence of their 
usually either commencing in, or veering 
round to that quarter. . . . The force of these 
north- westers is next to incredible,” — 
Williamson, V. M., ii. 35. 

Nowbehar, n. p. This is a name 
which occurs in various places far 
apart, a monument of the former 
extension of Buddhism, Thus, in the 
early history of the Mahommedans in 
Sind, we find repeated mention of a 
temple called {Nam~viliara, 

‘New Monastery’). And the same 
name occurs at Balkh, near the Oxus. 

Nowroze, s, Ders. nau~ro^, ‘New 
(Year’s) Day ; ’ i,e. the first day of the 
Solar Year. In W. India this is ob- 
served by the Parsees. 

c. 1590. ‘ ‘ This was also the cause why 
the Nauruz i Jaldli was observed, on which 
day, since his Majesty’s accession, a great 
feast was given. . . . The New Year’s Day 
feast . . . commences on the day when the 
Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and 
lasts till the 19th day of the month (Ear- 
w'ardin).” — Ain, 183 and 276. 

1638. “There are two Eestivals which 
are celebrated in this place with extra- 
ordinary ceremonies ; one whereof is that 
of the first day of the year, which, with the 
Persians, they call Naurus, Nauros, or 
Norose, which signifies nine dayes, though 
now it lasts eighteen at least, and it falls at 
the moment that the Sun enters Aries.” — 
Mandelslo, 41. 

1073. “ On the day of the Vernal Equi- 
nox, we returned to Oomhroon, when the 
Moors introduced their New-Year JEde, or 
Noe Bose, with Banqueting and great 
Solemnity.” — Fryer, 306. 

1712. “Restat Nauruus, i.e. vertentis 
anni initium, incidens in diem aequinoctii 
vemi. Non legalis est, sed ab antiquis 


Persis haereditate accepta festivitas, om- 
nium caeterarum maxima et solennissima.” 
—Kaempfer, Am. Exot. 162. 

1815. “Jemsheed also introduced the 
solar year ; and ordered the first day of it, 
when the sun entered Aries, to be celebrated 
by a splendid festival. It is called Nauroze, 
or new year’s day, and is still the great 
festival in Persia. ” — Malcolm, H. of Persia, 
i. 17. 

1832. “Now-roz (new year’s day) is a 
festival or eed of no mean importance in 
the estimation of Mussulman society. . . . 
The trays of presents prepared by the ladies 
for their friends are tastefully set out, and 
the work of many days’ previous arrange- 
ment. Eggs are boiled hard, some of these 
are stained in colours resembling our 
mottled papers; others are neatly painted 
in figures and devices; many are orna- 
mented with gilding ; every lady evincing 
her own peculiar taste in the prepared eggs 
for now-roz.” — Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 
Ohsns. on the Mussulmans of India, i. 283-4. 

Nowshadder, s. Pers. namhadar 
(Skt. naras&ra, but recent), Sal-am- 
moniac, i.e., chloride of ammonium. 

c. 1300. We find this word in a medi- 
eval list of articles of trade contained in 
Capmany’s Memorias de Barcelona (ii. App. 
7‘J) under the form noxadre. 

1343. “ Salarmoniaco, ciob Usciadro, e 

non si dh nb sacco nb cassa con essa.” 
— Pegolotti, p. 17 ; also see 67, etc. 

Nuddeea Rivers, n. p. See -under 
Hoogly River, of which these are 
branches, intersecting the Yadi?/® Dis- 
trict. In order to keep open na-viga- 
tion by the directest course from the 
G-anges to Calcutta, much labour is, 
or was, annually expended, under a 
special officer, in endeavouring during 
the dry season to maintain sufficien-b 
depth in these channels. 

Nuggnrcote, n. p. Magar'kot. This 
is the form used in olden times, and 
even now not obsolete, for the name 
of the ancient fortress in the Punjab 
Himalaya which we now usually know 
as Kot-hangra, both being substan- 
tially -fche same name, Nagarkot, ‘ The 
fortress town,’ or Kot-Tcd-nagara, ‘The 
town of the fortress.’ In yet older 
times, and in the history of Mahmud 
of Grhazni, it is styled Bhim-nagar. 
The name Nagarkot is sometimes used 
by older European writers to designate 
the Himalayan mo-untains. 

1008. “The Sultan himself (Mahmud) 
joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
as far as the fort called Bhim-nagar, whicn 
is very strong, situated on the promontory 
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of a lofty hill, in the midst of imxjassable 
w&ter&y -Al-Utbi, in Elliot^ i. 34. 

1337. “When the sun was in Cancer, 
the King of the time (Mahommed Tughlak) 
took the stone fort of Nagarkot in the year 
738. ... It is placed between rivers like 
the pupil of an eye . , . and is so im- 
pregnable that neither Sikandar nor Dara 
were able to take it.” — Badr-i-chaok in 
Elliot, iii. 570. 

c. 1370. “Sultan Firoz . . . marched 
with his army towards Kagarkot, and 
passing by the valleys of !N ^khach-nuh- 
garhijhe arrived with his army at Kagar- 
kot, which he found to be very strong and 
secure. . . . The idol Jw41^mukhi (see Jo- 
waulla mookhee), much worshipped by the 
infidels, was situated in the road to ISTagar- 
kot. . . .” — Shams-i-Sirdj, in Elliot, iii. 317- 
318. 

1398. “When I entered the valley on 
that side of the Siwjflik, information was 
brought to me about the town of Nagarkot, 
which is a large and important town of 
Hindustan, and situated in these moun- 
tains. The distance was 30 hos, but the 
road lay through jungles, and over lofty 
and rugged hills.” — Autohiog, of Timur, in 
do., 465. 

1553. “But the sources of those rivers 
(Indus and Ganges) though thejr burst forth 
separately in the mountains which Ptolemy 
calls Imaus, and which the natives call 
Dalangucr and Nangracot, yet are these 
mountains so closely joined that it seems 
as if th^ sought to hide those springs.” — 
Banjos, 1. iv. 7. 

c. 1590. “Nagerkote is a city situated 
upon a mountain, with a fort called Kan- 
gerah. In the vicinity of this city, ui>on a 
lofty mountain, is a place called Mahama- 
ey, which they consider as one of the works 
of the Divinity, and come in pilgrimage to 
it from great distances, thereby obtaining 
the accomplishment of their wishes. It is 
most wonderful that in order to effect this, 
they cut out their tongues, which grow 
again in the course of two or three days. 
, , . .” — Ayeen, ii, 119. 

1609. “Bordering to him is another 
great Baiaw called Tulluck Chand, whose 
chiefe City is Negercoat, 80 c. from Labor, 
and as much from Syrinan, in which City 
is a famous Paged, called le or Durga, vnto 
which worlds of People resort out of all 
parts of India. . . . Diuers Moores also 
resorte to this Peer. . . — W, Finch in 

Furchas, i. 438. 

1616. “27. Nagra Cutt, the chiefe Citie 

so called. . — Terry in Purchas, ii. 

c. 1676. “ The caravan being arriv’d at 

the foot of the Mountains which are call’d 
at this day by the name of Naugrocot, 
abundance of people come from aU parts of 
the Mountain, the greatest part whereof 
are women and maids, who a^ree with the 
Merchants to carry them, their Goods and 
provisions cross the Mountains. . • — 

Tavernier, E. T., ii. 183. 

1788. “Kote Kangrah, the fortress be- 


longing to the famous temple of Nagorcote, 
is given at 49 royal cosses, equal to 99 G. 
miles, from Sirhind (northward).” — Rennell, 
Memoir, ed. 1793, p. [107]. 

Nujeel), s. A kind of half-dis- 
ciplined infantry soldiers under some 
of the native governments; and also 
at one time a kind of militia under 
the British. Hind., from Ar. najih, 
‘ noble.’ 

1813. There are some corps (Mahratta) 
styled Nujeeb or men of good family. . . . 
These are foot soldiers, invariably armed 
with a sabre and matchlock, and having 
adopted some semblance of European disci- 
pline are much respected.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mem., ii. 46. 

Nullall, s. Hind. A -water- 

course ; not necessarily a dry -water- 
course, though this is perhaps more 
frequently indicated in the Anglo- 
Indhan use. 

1776. “ When the water fails in aU the 

nullahs. , , . — HalheTs Code, 52. 

c. 1785. * ‘ Maj or Adams had sent on the 

11th Captain Hebbert .... to throw a 
bridge over Shinga nullah.” — Carraccioli, 
L. of Clive, i. 93. 

1789. “The ground which the enemy 
had occupied was entirely comi:)Osed of 
sandhills and deep nullahs. . . .” — Munro, 
Narrative, 224, 

1799. “I think I can shew you a situa- 
tion where two embrasures might be opened 
in the bank of the nullah with advantage.” 
— Wellington, Despatches, i. 26. 

1817. ‘ ‘ On the same evening, as soon as 

dark, the party which was destined to open 
the trenches marched to the chosen spot, 
and before day-light formed a nullah , . . 
into a large parallel.” — MilVs Hist. v. 377. 

1843. “ Our march tardy because of the 
nullahs. Watercourses is the right name, 
but we get here a slip-slop way of writing 
quite contemptible.” — Life of Sir C. Napier, 
ii. 310. 

1860. “The real obstacle to movement 
is the depth of the nullahs hollowed out by 
the numerous rivulets, when swollen by the 
rains.” — Tennenfs Ceylon, ii. 574. 

NuDida, sometimes Nimiiia, s. 
Hind, namda and namdd, from Pers. 
namad. Pelt ; sometimes a woollen 
saddle-cloth, properly made of felt. 
The word is perhaps the same as the 
Ar. namat, a coverlet, spread on the 
seat of the sovereign, etc. 

1815. “ That chief (Temugin or Chingiz) 

we are informed, after addressing the Khans 
in an eloquent harangue, was seated upon 
a black felt or nummud, and reminded, of 
the importance of the duties to which he 
was called.” — Malcolm, H, of P., i. 410. 

I I 2 
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1828. “ In a two-poled tent of a great 

size, and lined with yeUow woollen stuff of 
Europe, sat Nader Eloolee Khan, upon a 
coarse numud . . — The Kuzzilhash, i. 254. 

U'uncaties, S. (?) Eicli cakes made 
by the Mahommedans in W. India, 
oHefly imported into Bombay from 
Surat. 

Nut, Promotion, s. Erom its sup- 
posed indigestible cbaracter, tbe kernel 
of the casbew-nut is so called^ in S. 
India, wbere, roasted and hot, it is a 
fayourite dessert-dish. 

Nuzzer, S. Hin d, from Arab, nazr 
or nazar (prop, nadhr)^ primarily ‘a 
yow or yotiye offering ^ ; but, in ordi- 
nary use, a ceremonial present, pro- 
perly an offering from an inferior to a 
superior, the converse of irCam. The 
root is the same as that of Nazarite 
(Numbers, yi. 2). 

1785. “Presents of ceremony, called 
nuzzers, were to many a great portion of 

their subsistence ” — Letter in Life 

of Golchrooke^ 16. 

1786. Tippoo, even in writing to the 
Erench G-overnor of Pondicherjr, whom it 
was his interest to conciliate, and in acknow- 
ledging a present of 500 muskets, cannot 
restrain his insolence, but calls them “sent 
by way of nuzr .” — Select Letters of Ti^oo, 
377. 

1809. “The Aumil himself offered the 
nazur of fruit.” — id. VwLeifhtia^ i. 453. 

1876. “ The Standard has the following 

curious piece of news in its Court Circular 
of a few days ago : — 

‘Sir Salar Jung was presented to the 
Queen by the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
offered his Muggur as a token of allegiance, 
which her Majesty touched and returned.” 
— Punchy July 15 th. 

Eor the true sense of the word so deli- 
ciously introduced instead of Nuzzer, see 
Maggur. 


0 . 

Oart, s. A coco-nut garden. The 
word is peculiar to Western India, and 
is a corruption of Port, orta (now more 
usually horta). “Any man’s par- 
ticular allotment of coco-nut trees in 
the groves at Mahim or Grirgaum is 
spoken of as his oart ” {Sir G. 
Birdwood). 


j ; * • • ® de fazer merce 

a clita cidade emfatiota para sempre que a 
ox*tali§a des ortas dos moradores Portu- 
guezes 0 christaos que nesta cidade de Goa 
e ilha te . . . . possao vender . . . .” &c.— 
Proclamation of Lorn Sebastian, in Archiv 
Port. Orient., fasc. 2, 157. 

c. 1610. “Ily avn grand nombredePa?- 
mero ou orta, comme vous diriez ici de nos 
vergers, ]pleins d’arbres de Cocos, plantez 
bien pres a pres ; raais ils ne viennent qu’^s 
lieux aquatiques et bas . . . .'^'—Pyrard de 
Laval, ii. 17-18. 

1613. ‘ ‘jE os naturaes habitao ao longo do 
ryo de Malaca, em seuspomares e orthas.” 
— Godinho de Eredia, 11. 

1673. “Old Goa her Soil is lux- 

urious and Campaign, and abounds with 
Rich Inhabitants, whose Rural Palaces are 
immured with Groves andHortos.”— 

c. 1760. “ As to the Oarts, or Coco-nut 

groves, they make the most considerable 
part of the landed property.” — Grose, i. 47. 

1793. “Eor sale .... That neat and 
commodious Dwelling House built by Mr. 
William Beal; it is situated in a most 
lovely Oart . . . .” — Bombay Courier, 

12th. 

Obang, s. Jap. Oh^o-han. Lit. 
“ greater division.” The name of a 
large oblong Japanese gold piece, 
similar to the KoDang (q. v.), but of 
10 times the value ; 5 to 6 inches in 
length and 3 to 4 inches in width, 
with an average weight of 2564 grs, 
troy. Eirst issued in 1580, and last 
in I860. Tavernier has a representa- 
tion of one. 

Old Strait, n.p. This is an old 
name of the narrow strait between the 
island of Singapore and the mainland, 
which was the old passage followed by 
ships passing towards China, but has 
long been abandoned for the wider 
strait south of Singapore and north of 
Bintang. It is called by the Malays 
Salat Tamhrau, from an edible fish 
called by the last name. It is the 
Strait of Singapura of some of the old 
navigators ; whilst the wider southern 
strait was known as New Strait or 
Governor’s Straits (q.v.)* 

1727. “ . . , . Johore Lami, ^ which is 

sometimes the Place of that King’s Resi- 
dence, and has the Benefit of a fine deep 
large River, which admits of two Entrances 
into it. The smallest is from the Westward, 
called by Europeam the Streights of Sinea- 
pore, bnt by the Natives Salleta de Breio ” 
(t. e., Salat TambraUi as above).— .4. Earn. 
ii. 92. 

1860. “The Old Straits, through which 
formerly our Indiamen passed on their w’ay 
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to China, are from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and except where a few clearings have been 
made . . . with the shores on both sides 
covered with dense jungle . . . doubtless, 
in old times, an isolated vessel^ . . . must 
have kept a good look out against attack 
from piratical prahus darting out from one 
of the numerous creeks.” — Gavenagh, Item, of 
an Indian Official, 285-6. 

Ollah, s. Tam. olaiy Malm. ola. A 
palm-leaf ,* but especially the leaf of 
the Palmyra {Borctsms flabelUformis) 
as prepared for -writing on, often, but 
incorrectly, termed cadjan (q.v.)* 

In older books the term ola generally 
means a native letter ; often, as in 
some cases below, a written order. 

A very good account of the royal 
scribes at Calicut, and their mode of 
writing, is given by Barbosa as fol- 
lows : — 

1516. “ The King of Calecut keeps many 
clerks constantly in hisioalace; they are ah in 
one room, separate and far from the king, 
sitting on benches, and there they write all 
the affairs of the king’s revenue, and his alms, 
and the pay which is given to all, and the 
complaints which are presented to the king, 
and. at the same time, the accounts of the 
collectors of taxes. All this is on broad stiff 
leaves of the palm-tree, without ink, with 
pens of iron j they write their letters in lines 
drawn like ours, and write in the same direc- 
tion as we do. Each of these clerks has ^eat 
bundles of these written leaves, and where- 
ever 1;hey go they carry them under their 
arms, and the iron pen in their hands . . . 
and among these are 7 or 8 who are great 
confidants of the king, and men held in 
great honour, who always stand before him 
with their pens in their hand and a bundle 
of papers under their arm ; and each of 
them has always several of these leaves in 
blank but signed at the top by the king, and 
when he commands them to despatch any 
business they write it on these leaves.” — 
Pp. 110-111, Hak, Soc., but translation 
modified. 

1553. “All the Gentiles of India .... 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written record, do it on certain palm- 
leaves which they call olla, of the breadth 
of two fingers.” — Barros, I., ix. 3. 

„ “All the rest of the town was of 
wood, thatched with a kind of palm-leaf, 
which they call ola.” — Ibid. I., iv. vii. 

1561. “All this was written by the 
king’s writer, whose business it is to pre- 
pare his olas, which are palm-leaves, which 
they use for writing-paper, scratching it 
with an iron point.” — Correa, i. 212-213. 

Correa uses the word in three applica- 
tions ; (a) for a palm-leaf as just quoted ; 
(5) for a palm-leaf letter ; and (c) for (Coco) 
palm-leaf thatch. 

1563. “, . . . in the Maldiva Islands 

they make a kind of vessel which with its 


nails, its sails, and its cordage is all made 
of palm ; with the fronds (which we call 
olla in Malavar) they cover houses and 
vessels.” — Garcia, f. 67. 

1586. “I answered that I was from 
Venice, that my name was Gasparo Balbi 
. . . . and that! brought the emeralds from 
Venice expressly to present to his majesty, 
whose fame for goodness, courtesy, and 
greatness flew through all the world .... 
and all this was written dowm on an olla, 
and read by the aforesaid ‘Master of the 
Word’ to his Majesty.” — G. Balbi, f. 104. 

„ “ But to show that he did this as 

a matter of justice, he sent a further order 
that nothing should be done till they re- 
ceived an olla, or letter of his sign manual 
written in letters of gold ; and so he (the 
King of Pegh) ordered all the families of 
those nobles to be kept prisoners, even to 
the women big with <mild, and the infants 
in bands, and so he caused the whole of 
them to be led upon the said scaffolding ; 
and then the Idng sent the olla, ordering 
them to be burnt : and the Decagini exe- 
cuted the order, and burned the whole of 
them.”— Jd. f. 112-113. 

1626. “ The writing was on leaves of 

Palme, which they call Olla.” — Burchas, 
Pilgrimage, 554. 

1673. “ The houses are low, and thatched 
with ollas of the Cocoe-Trees.” — Fryer, 
66. 

c. 1690. “ . . . . Ola peculiariter Ma- 

labaris dicta, et inter alia Papyri loco 
adhibetur.” — Bumphius, i. 2. 

1718. “. . . . Damulian Leaves, com- 

monly called Oles.” — Prop, of the Gospel, 
&o., lii. 37. 

1760. “ He (King Alompra) said he would 

f five Orders for Olios to be made out for de- 
ivering of what Englishmen w^ere in his 
Kingdom tome.” — Qapt. Alvesin Dalrymple, 
O. B., i. 377. 

1806. “Many persons had their Ollahs 
in their hands, writing the sermon in Tamil 
shorthand.” — Buchanan, Christian Be- 
searohes, 2d ed. 70. 

1860. “The books of the Singhalese 
are formed to-day, as they have been for 
ages past, of olas, or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipot or the Palmyra 
palm.” — Tennent, Ceylon, i. 512. 

1870. “ .... Tin manuscrit sur dies 

. . . .” — Bevue Critique, J une 11th, 374. 

Omedwaur, s. Hind, from Pers. 
ximmedwdr {ummed or umed, ‘ hope ’). 
Literally, therefore, ‘ a hopeful one ; ’ 
i.e. “ an expectant, a candidate for 
employment, one who awaits a favour- 
able answer to some representation or 
request” [Wilson). 

1816. ‘ ‘ The thoughts of being three or 

four years an oxneedwar, and of staying out 
here till fifty deterred me.” — M. Flphin- 
stone in life, i. 344. 
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Omlah, s. This is properly the 
Arabic plural, himalot of ^amiX (see 
aumil). It is applied on the Bengal 
side of India to the native officers, 
clerks, and other staff of a civil court 
or cutcherry (q.v.) collectively. 

c. 1778. ‘ ‘ I was at this place met by the 

Qmlali or officers belonging to the esta- 
blishment, who hailed my arrival in a 
variety of boats dressed out for the occa- 
sion.” — Hon. R. lAndsay, in Lives of the 
IdndjSaySf iii. 167. 

1866. “ At the worst we will hint to the 

Omlahs to discover a fast which it is 
necessary that they shall keep with great 
solemnity.” — Treoelyan, The JDav^k Biinga- 
loiOf in Fraser, Ixxiii. 390. 

The use of an English plural omlahs here 
is incorrect and unusual ; though omrahs is 
used (see next word). 

1878. “ . . . . the subordinate managers, 
young, inexperienced, and altogether in the 
hands of theOmlah.”— in the Mofussil, 
ii. 6. 


^upart Pers^ ou fik de Persans.”- 
Themcnot, v. 307. 

President has a Noise 

of irumpets . . ... an Horse of State 
^d .befwe him, a Mirchal (a Ban of 
Ostrich Eeathers) to keep off the S^ as 
the Ombrahs or Great Men havs.^’—J^r^ej.^ 

The word JHirchal in this passage stands 
for jMorch hal, a fan of peacock's fea- 
thers ; ” see Morchul. . 

1676. 

“Their standard, planted on the battle- 
ment. 

Despair and death among the soldiers 
sent ; 

You the bold Omrah tumbled from the 
wall, 

And shouts of victory pursued the fall.” 

Lryden, Aarengzele, ii. l! 

1710. “Donna Juliana .... let the 
Heer Ambassador know .... that the 
Emperor had ordered the immaraws 
Enay Ullah Chan (&c.) to take care of 
interests.”— iv. Suratte, 284. 


Omrah, s. This is properly, like 
the last -word, au Arabic plural 
(Umard, pi. of Amir, see Ameer), and 
should be applied collectively to the 
higher officials at a Mahommedan 
Court, especially that of the Great 
Mogul. ^ But in old European narra- 
tives it is used as a singular for a lord 
or grandee of that court ; and, indeed, 
in Hindustani the word was similarly 
used, for we have a H. plural U 7 nar- 
dydn^ omrebbiS. 

Erom the remarks and quotations of 
Blochmann, it would seem that Man- 
saMars, from the commandant of 1000 
upwards, were styled umard-i~habdr, or 
umard-i-izam, “ Great Amirs ; ” and 
these would be the omralis properly. 
Certain very high officials were styled 
Amlr-ul-Umard {Ain, i. 239-240), a 
title used first at the Court of the 
Caliphs. 

1616. “Two Omrahs who are great 
Commanders.” — Sir T. Roc. 

c. 1630. “Howbeit, out of this prodigi- 
ous rent, goes yearely many great payments; 
to his Leiftenants of Provinces, and Vm- 
brayes of Townes and Forts.” — Sir T. 
Herhe^'t, p. 55. 

1638. “Et sous le commandement de 
plusieurs autres seigneurs de ceux qu’ils 
appellent Ommeraudes.”— Paris, 
1659, 174. 

1653. “II y a quantity d’elephans dans 

les Indes les Omaras s’en seruent 

par grandeur. 2a Boullaye4e-Gouz, ed. 
1657, p. 250. 

c. 1666. “Les Omras sont les grand 
seigneurs du Roiaume, qui sont pour la 


1727. You made several complaints 
against former Governors, all of which I 
have here from several of my ITnibras.”— 
Firman of Aurangzlh, in A. Ham. ii. 22*7. 

1791. “ .... les Omrahs ou grands 

seigneurs Indiens . . . R deSt.Fierre, 
La Ghawmihre indtenne, 32. 

Omum Water. A common do- 
mestic medicine in S. India, made 
from the strong-smelling carminative 
seeds of an umbelliferous plant, Carxm 
copticum, Benth. [Ptycliotis coptica, and 
Ptych. Ajowan^ of Decand.), called in 
Tamil omam. See Hanlury and Fluchi-- 
ger, 269. 

Onore, u.p. See Honor©. 

Oojyne, n.p. Ujjayam, or, in 
modern vernacular, Ujjain, one of the 
most ancient of Indian cities, and one 
of their seven sacred cities. It was the 
capital of King^ Yikramaditya, and 
was the first meridian of Hindu astro- 
noraers, from which they calculated 
their longitudes. 

The name of Ujjain long led to a 
curious imbroglio in the interpretation 
of the Arabian geographers. Its meri- 
dian, as we have just mentioned, was the 
zero of longitude among the Hindus. 
The Arab writers borrowing from the 
Hindus wrote the name apparently 
Azin, but this by the mere omission of 
a diacritical point became Arvi, and 
from the Arabs passed to medieval 
Christian geographers as the name of 
an imaginary point on the equator, the 
intersection of the central meridian 
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■vdtla tliat circle, F-urtlier, tHs point, 
or transposed city, liad probably been 
represented on maps, as we often see 
cities on medieval maps, by a cupola 
or the like. And hence the “ Cupola 
of Arin or Arym” or the ‘‘ Cupola of 
the Earth” {Al-TciMa al-ardh) be- 
came an established com m onplace for 
centuries in geographical tables or 
statements. The idea was that just 
180° of the earth’s circumference was 
habitable, or at any rate cognizable as 
such, and this meridian of Arin 
bisected this habitable hemisphere. 
But as the western limit extended to 
the Eortunate Islands it became mani- 
fest to the Arabs that the central meri- 
dian could not be so far east as the 
Hindu meridian of Arin (or of 
Lanha, i,e. Ceylon *). They therefore 
shifted it westward, but shifted the 
mystic Arin along the equator west- 
ward also. We find also among 
medieval European students (as with 
Eoger Bacon, below), a confusion 
between Arin and Syene. This Bei- 
naud supposes to have arisen from the 
Ecrcrtm ei^TTopLov of Ptolemy, a place 
which he locates on the Zanzibar coast, 
and approximating to the shifted posi- 
tion of Arin. But it is perhaps more 
likely that the confusion arose from some 
tovival of the real name Azm, Many 
conjectures were vainly made as to the 
bri^of Arym, and M. Sedillot was very 
positive that nothing more could be 
learned about it than lie had been able 
to learn. But the late M. Eeinaud 
completely solved the mystery by 
pointing out that Arin was simply a 
corruption of Ujjain. Even in Arabic 
the mistake had been thoroughly in- 
grained, insomuch that the word Arm 
had been adopted as a generic word 
for a place of medium temperature or 
qualities (see Jorjdnl quoted below). 

C. A.D. 150. “ ’O V ry Pa.<rC\eLOV TiaoTavov.” 
-Ptol. VII. i. 63. 

c. 930. “The Equator jjasses between 
east and west through an island situated 
between Hind and Habash (Abyssinia), 
and a little south of these two countries. 
This pointjhalf way between north and south 
is cut by the point (meridian ?) half way be- 
tween the Eternal Islands and the extremity 
■of China ; it is what is called The Cupola of 
the Earth*^ — Mas^udlt i. 180-181. 

c. 1020. “Les Astronomes .... ont 
fait correspondre la ville d’Odjein avec le 


• * See quotation from the Aryaljluitai under 

Java. 


lieu qui dans le tableau des villes ins<$r<S 
dans les tables astronomiques a requ le nom 
d’Arin, et qui est suppose situ4 sur les 
bords de la mer. Mais entre Odjeiu et la 
mer, il y a prbs de cent yodjanas.'^ — Ah 
Birun% quoted by Beinavd, Intro, to Ahul- 
feda, p. ccxlv. 

c. 1267. “ Meridianum vero latus Indiae 
descendit a tropico Capricorni, et secat 
aequinoctialem circulum apud Montem 
Maleum et regiones ei conterminos et 
transit per Syenem^ quae nunc Arym voca- 
tur. Nam in libro cursuum plane tarum 
dicitur quod duplex est Syene ; una sub 

solstitio alia sub aequinoctiali 

circulo, de qud nunc est sermo, distans per 
xc gradus ab occidente, sed magis ab oriente 
elongatur propter hoc, quod longitudo 
habitabilis major est quam medietas coeli 
vel terrae, et hoc versus orientem.” — Boger 
Bacon, Opus Majm, 195 (ed. London, 1633). 

c. 1300. “ Sous la ligne dquinoxiale, au 

milieu du monde, Ih oh il n’y a pas de 
latitude, se trouve le point de la corrilation 
servant de centre aux parties que se coupent 
entre elles. .... Dans cet endroit et sur 
ce point se trouve le Heu nommd Coupole 
de Azin ou Coupole de Arin. Lh est un 
chateau grand, 41ev^ et d’un accfes difficile. 
Suivant Ibn-Alaraby, c’est le s^jour des 

demons et le trdne d’Eblis Les 

Indiens parlent dgalement de ce lieu, et 
d^bitent des fables h son sujet.” — Arabic 
Cosumgraphy, quoted by Beinaud, p. ccxliii. 

c. 1400. “ Arin {al-arin)» Le lieu d’une 
proportion moyenne dans les choses .... 
un point sur la terre h une hauteur 4gale 
des deux poles, en sorte que la nuit n’y 
empi^te point sur la duree^ du jour, ni le 
jour sur la duree de la nuit. Ce .mot a 

g ass4 dans I’usage ordinaire, pour signifier 
’une manihre gdn^rale un lieu d’une tem- 
perature moyenne.” — ^Livre de Definitions 
du S^d Scheidf Zeineddin .... fils de 
Mohammed Djordjani, trad, de Silv, de Sacy, 
Not. et Extr. x. 39. 

1498. “Ptolemy and the other philoso- 
phers, who have written upon the globe, 
thought that it was spherical, believing 
that this hemisphere was round as well as 
that in which they themselves dwelt, the 
centre of which was in the^ island of Arin, 
which is under the equinoctial line, between 
the Arabian Gulf and the Gulf of Persia.” 
— Letter of Columbus, on his Third "Voyage, 
to the King and Queen. Major^s Transl., 
Hak. Soc., 2nd ed. 135. 

c. 1659. “Dara having understood, what 
had passed at Eugenes, fell into that choler 
against Kasem Kan, that it was thought he 
would have cut off his head.” — Bernier, 
E. T., p. 13. 

1785. “ The City of TTgen is very ancient, 
and said to have been the Besidence of the 
Prince Bickee Majit, whose ^ra is now 
Current among the Hindus.” — Sir C. Malet 
in Dalrymple, O. B., i. 268. 

Ooolooballong, s. Malay, Ulula^ 
lang, a chosen warrior, a champion. 
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c. 1546. “ roTir of twelve gates that were 
in the Town were opened, thorough each of 
the which sallied forth one of the four Cap- 
' taines with his company, having first sent 
out for Spies into the Camp six Orobalons 
of the most valiant that were about the 
King. . Pinto (in Cogan)^ p. 260. 

1688. “The 500 gentlemen Orohalang 
were either slain or drowned, with all the 
janizaries.” — D'l'yden^ Life ofXaviei', 211. 

1784. (At Acheen) “ there are five great 
ofiicers of state, who are named Maha Bajah, 
Laxamana, Baja Oolah, Ooloo Ballang, 
and Parkah Baj ah. ”—i^09’resi, V. to Mergui, 
41. 

1811. “The ulu halang are military 
officers forming the body-guard of the 
Sultan, and prepared on all occasions to 
execute his orders.” — Marsden, H. of Su- 
matra, 3d ed. 351. 

Ooplah, s. Cow dung patted into 
cakes, and dried and stacked for fuel. 
Hind, ujold. It is in S. India called 
bratty (q. y,). This fuel, whicli is 
also common in Egypt and "Western 
Asia, aj)pears to have been not un- 
known even in England a century 
ago, thus : — 

1789. “We rode about 20 miles that day 
(near Woburn), the country .... is very 
open, with little or no wood. They have 
even less fuel than we {i.e, in Scotland), and 
the poor burn cow-dung, which they scrape 
off the ground, and set up to burn as we do 
divots (i.e, turf).” — Lord Minto, in Life, i. 
301. 

1863. A passage in Mr, Marsh's Man 
and Nature, p. 242, contains a similar fact 
in reference to the practice, in consequence 
of the absence of wood, in Prance between 
Grenoble and Brianqon. 

Oordoo, s. The Hindustani lan- 
guage. The (Tui'ki) word urdu means 
properly the camp of a Tartar IQian, 
and is, in another direction, the ori- 
ginal of our word horde (Bussian, 
or da). The ‘ Golden Horde ’ upon the 
Yolga was not properly (jpace Littre) the 
name of a tribe of Tartars, as is often 
supposed, but was the style of the 
Boyal Camp, eventually Palace, of the 
Ehans of the House of Batu at Sarai. 
Horde is said by Pihan, quoted by 
Dozy {Oosterl, 43) to have been in- 
troduced into Prench by Voltaire in 
his Orjplielin de la Chine. But Littre 
quotes^ it as used in the 16th century. 
tlrda is now used in Turkestan, e. g. 
at Tashkand, Khokand, &c., for a 
‘ citadel ’ {Schuyler, i. 30). The word 
Urdu, in the sense of royal camp, 
\ came into India probably with Baber, 
and the royal residence at Dehli was 


styled urdu^i-mxC alia, ‘the Sublime 
Camp.’ The mixt language which 
grow up in the court and camp was 
called zahan-i-urdu, ‘ the Camp Lan- 
guage,’ and hence we have ellipti- 
cally TJrdu. On the Peshawar frontier 
the word urdil is still in frequent use 
as applied to the camp of a field- 
force. 

1247. “Post haec venimus ad primam 
ordam Imperatoris, in qud erat una de ux- 
oribus suis ; et quia nondum videramus 
Imperatorem, noluerunt nos vocare nec in- 
tromittere ad ordam ipsius.”— PZcmo Car- 
pini, j). 752. 

1404. ‘ ‘ And the Lord (Timour) was very 
vToth with his Mirassaes (Mirzas), because 
he did not see the Ambassador at this feast, 
and because the Truximan (Interpreter) had 
not been with them .... and he sent for 
the Truximan and said to him : ‘ How is 
it that you have enraged and vexed the 
Lord? Now since you were not with the 
Prank ambassadors, and to punish you, and 
ensure your always being ready, we order 
your nostrils to be bored, and a cord imt 
through them, and that you be led through 
the TOole Ordo as a punishment,’ 
vijo, § cxi. 

c. 1440. “What shall I saie of the great 
and innumerable moltitude of beastes that 
are in this Lordo ? ... if you were disposed 
in one daie to bie a thousands or ij.«^ 
horses you shulde finde them to sell in this 
Lordo, for they go in heardes like sheepe 
. . . .’^—Josafci BoA'baro, old E. T., Hak, 
Soc., 20. 

c. 1540. “ Sono diuisi i Tartar! in Horde, 

e Korda nella lor lingua significa ra^n3>za 
di popolo vnito e Concorde a snnilitudine 
d’vnacitth.” — P. Jovio, delle Cose della Mos- 
covia, in Pamusio, ii. f . 133. 

1545. ‘ ‘ The Tartars are divided into cer- 

tain groui)s or congregations, which they 
call hordes. Among which the Savola horde 
or group is the first in rank.” — Herher^n, 
in Bamusio, ii. 171. 

1673. “ L’Ourdy sortit d’Andrinople 

pour aller au camp. Le mot ourdy signifie 
camp, et sous ce nom sont compris les mes- 
tiers que sont necessaires pour la commodity 
du voyage.” — Journal dAnt, Godla/nd, i. 
117. 

Oorial, s. Punj. Unal, Ovis cyclo- 
cerQs, Hutton; the wild sheep of the 
Salt Bange and Sulimani Mountains. 

Ootacamund, n. p. The chief sta- 
tion in the Neilgherry Hills, and the 
summer residence of the Governor of 
Madras. The word is a corruption of 
the Badaga name of the site of ‘ Stone- 
house,’ the first ^ European house 
erected in those hills, properly HoUa~ 
ga-mand (see Metz, Tribes of the Heil~ 
gherries, 6). 
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Opal, s. This word is certainly of 
Indian origin : Lat. ojoalus, Greek, 
oTraXXtoff, Sansk. upala, ‘ a stone.’ The 
European word seems first to occur in 
Pliny. We do not know how the 
Sansk. word received this specific 
meaning, but there are many analo- 
gous cases. 

OpiiUll, s. This word is in origin 
Greek, not Oriental. But from the 
Greek oinov the Arabs took afyiin^ 
which has sometimes reacted on old 
spellings of the word. The collection 
of the OTTOS i or juice of the poppy- 
capsules, is mentioned by Dioscorides 
(c. A.D. 77), and PHny gives a pretty 
full account of the drug as oyion (see 
Sanhury and Fluchiger, 40)* 

The Opium-poppy was introduced 
into China, from Arabia, at the be- 
ginning of the 9th century, and its 
earliest Chinese name is A-ftL-yiuig, 
a representation of the Arabic name 
{Bretsohneidery p. 47). 

The Arabic afyun is sometimes cor- 
ruptly called of which 

‘imbecile,’ is a po|)ular etymology. 
Similarly the Bengalees derive it from 
afiAienOf ‘ serpent-home.’ 

c. A.D. 70. “ . . . . which juice thus 

drawne, and thus prepared, hath power not 
onely to provoke sieepe, but if it be taken 
in any great quantitie, to make men die in 
their sieepe ; and this our Physicians call 
opion. Certes I have knowne many come 
to their death by this meanes ; and namely, 
the father of Licinius Cecinna late de- 
ceased, a man by calling a Pretour, who 
not being able to endure the intoUerable 
pains and torments of a certaine disease, 
and being wearie of his life, at Bilbil in 
Spaine, shortened his owne daies by taking 
opium.” — Pliny y in Holland’s transl. ii. 68. 

{Medieval) “Quodvenit a Thebis, opio- 
laudem perhibebis ; 

Haribus horrendum, rufum laus dictat 
emendum.” 

Otlio Cremonensis. 

1511. “Next day the General (Albo- 
querque) sent to call me to go ashore to 
speak to the King ; and that I should say 
on his part . . . that he had got 8 Guzza- 
rate ships that he had taken on the way 
because they were enemies of the King of 
Portugal; and that these had many rich 
stuffs and much merchandize, and arfiun 
(for so they call opio tebaico) which they eat 
to cool themselves ; all which he would sell 
to the King for 300,000 ducats worth of 
goods, cheaper than they could buy it from 
the Moors, and more such matter.” — Letter 
of G^iovarmi da JEmpoU, in Archivio Stonco 
ItalianOj 55. 

1516. • ‘ Por the return voyage (to China! 
they ship there (at Malacca) Sumatra and 


Malabar XDepper, of which they use a great 
deal in China, and drugs of Cambay, much 
anfiam, which we call opium . . .” — Bar- 
bosa, 206. 

1563. “jB. I desire to know for certain 
about *amfiao, what it is, which is used by 
the ]people_ of this country ; if it is what 
we call opium, and whence comes such a 
quantity as is exxDended, and how much 
may be eaten every day ? 

* -if * ^ ifc 

“0. . . . that which I call of Cambaia 
comes for the most part from one territory 
which is called Malvi {Mdhva). ... I 
knew a secretary of Nizamoxa, a native 
of Coragon, who every day eat three 
tdllcts (see Tola), or a weight of 10^ cru- 
zados .... though he was a well edu- 
cated man, and a great scribe and notary, 
he was always dozing or sleeping; yet if 
you put him to business he would speak 
like a man of letters and discretion ; from 
this you may see what habit will do.” — 
Garcia, ISSv. to 155v. 

1568. “ I went then to Cambaya . ,. . . 

and there I bought 60 parcels of Opium, 
which cost me two thousand and a hundreth 
duckets, every ducket at f oure shillings two 
pence.” — Mastm* C, Frederike, in HaK, ii. 
371. 

The original runs thus, showing the 
looseness of the translation : “ . . . comprai 
sessanta man d’Anfion, che mi costb 2100 
ducati serafini, che a nostro conto possono 
valere 5 lire I’vno.” — In Ramusio, iii. 396r. 

1598. “ Amfion, so called by the Portin- 

gales, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called AflB. 011 , in latine Opio or Opium. . , . 
The Indians use much to eat Amfion. . . . 
Hee that useth to eate it, must eate it day- 
lie, otherwise he dieth and consumeth him- 
selfe . . . likwise hee that hath never eaten 
it, and will venture at the first to eate as 
much as those that dayly use it, it will 
surely kill him. . .” — Innschoten, 124. 

1638. “ Turcae opium experiuntur, etiam 
in bona quantitate, innoxium et confor- 
tativum ; adeo ut etiam ante praelia ad 
fortitudinem illud sumant ; nobis vero, nisi 
in parv^ quantitate, et cum bonis cor- 
rectivis lethale est.” — Bacon, Bi. Vitae et 
Mortis (in Montague’s ed. x. 188). 

1694. “ This people, that with ampMoen 

or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them- 
selves not merely drunk but mad, are 
wont to fall furiously upon any one whom 
they meet, with a naked kris or dagger in 
the hand, and to stab him, though it be but 
a child, in their mad passion, with the cry 
of Amock, that is ‘strike dead,’ or ‘fall 
on him’ . . .” — In Valentijn, iv. {China, &c.) 
124. 

1726. “It will hardly be believed . 
that Java alone consumes monthly 350 
packs of opium, each being of 136 catis (see 
Catty), though the E. I. Company make 
145 catis out of it . . .” — Valentijn, iv. 61. 

1727. “The Chiefs of Calecut, for many 
years had vended between 500 and 1000 
chests of Bengal ophium yearly up in the 
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inland Countries, where it is very much 
used.” — A, Ham, i. 315. 

1770. ** Patna ... is the most celebrated 
place in the world for the cultivation of 
opium. Besides what is carried into the 
inland parts, there are annually 3 or 4000 
chests exported, each weighing 300 lbs. . . . 
An excessive fondness for opium prevails 
in all the countries to the east of India. 
The Chinese emperors have suppressed it 
in their dominions, by condemning to the 
flames every vessel that imports this species 
of poison .” — Baynal (tr. 1777), i. 424. 

^ Orange, S. A good example of plau- 
sible but entirely incorrect etymology 
is that of orange from Lat. aurantium. 
The latter word is in fact an ingenious 
medieval fabrication. The word doubt- 
less came from the Arab, oiaranj, 
which is again a form of Pers. narang 
or ndrangl, the latter being still a 
common term for the orange in Hin- 
dustan. The Persian indeed may be 
traced to Sansk. ndgaroJriga, and 
naranga, but of these words no satisfac- 
tory etymological explanation has been 

f iyen, and they have perhaps been Sans- 
ritised from some southern term. Sir 
William Jones, in his article on the 
Spikenard of the Ancients, quotes from 
Dr,^ Anderson of Madras, “a very 
curious philological remark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, most words be- 
ginning with nar have some relation 
to fragrance ; as naruheradu, to yield 
an odour ; ndrtum pillei, lemon-grass ; 
ndrtei, citron ; ndrta manum (read 
maritm), the wild orange-tree; ndrum 
panel, the Indian j asmine ; ndrmn 
alleri, a steong smelHng flower; and 
n&rtu, which is put for nard in the 
TamuL version of our scriptures.” (See 
As. Bes,, vol. ii. p. 414). We have not 
been able to verify many of these Tamil 
terms. But it is true that in both 
Tamil and Malayalam naru is ‘fra- 
grant.’ See, also, on the subj ect of this 
article, A, F, Pott, in Lassen’s Zeit- 
achrift f. d, Kunde des Morgenlandea, 
vii. 114 se^g. 

The native country of the orange is 
believed to be somewhere on the 
northern border of India. A wild 
orange, the supposed parent of the 
cultivated species, both sweet and 
bitter, occurs in Grarhwal and in 
Sikkim, as well as in the Hasia 
country (see Cossya), the valleys of 
which last are still abundantly produc- 
tive of excellent oranges. It is be- 
lieved that the orange first known and 
cultivated in Europe was the bitter or 


Seville orange (see Hanburv and 
Fluchiger, 111-112). ^ 

Prom the Arabic, Byzantine Greek 
got vepavrCcov, the Spaniards naranja, 
old Italian narancia, the Portuguese 
laranfa; from which last, or some 
similar form, by the easy detachment of 
the I (taken probably, as in many other 
instances, for an article) we have the 
Ital. arancio, L. Latin aurantium, 
Prench orange, the modification of 
these two being shaped by aurum and 
or. Indeed, the quotation from Jacques 
de Yit^ possibly indicates that some 
form like al-arangi may have been 
current in Syria. Perhaps, however, 
his phrase ah indigenis nuncupantur may 
refer only to the Prank or quasi-Prank 
settlers, in which case we should have 
among them the birthplace of our word 
in its present form. The reference to 
this passage we derived in the first in- 
stance from Hehn, who gives a most 
interesting history of the introduction 
of the various species of citrus into 
Europe. But we can hardly think he is 
right in supposing that the Portuguese 
first brought the sweet orange {Citrus 
aurantium dulce) into Europe from 
China, c. 1548. ^ No doubt there may 
have been a re-introduction of some 
fine varieties at that time.* But as 
early as the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury we find Abulfeda extolling the 
fruit of Cintra. His words, as ren- 
dered by M. Peinaud, run: “Au 
nombre des dependances de Lisbonne 
est la ville de Sohintara ; k Schintara 
On recueille des pommes admirables 
pour la grosseur et le gout ” (244 1). 
That these pommes were the famous 
Cintra oranges can hardly be doubted. 
Por Baber {Autohiog., 328) describes an 
orange under the name of Sangtarah, 
which is, indeed, a recognized Persian 
and Hind, word for a species of the 
fruit. And this early propagation of 
the sweet orange in Portugal would 
account not only for such wide dif- 
fusion of the name of Cintra, but for 
the persistence with which the alterna- 
tive name of Porttigals has adhered to 


There seems to have been great oscillation of 
traffic in this matter. About 1873, one of the pre- 
sent writers, then resident at Palermo, sent, in 
compliance with a request from Lahore, a collec- 
tion of plants of many (about forty) varieties of 
citrus cultivated in Sicily, for introduction into 
the Punjab. This despatch was much aided by 
the kindness of Prof. Todaro, in charge of the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Palermo. 

t In Reiske’s version “poraa stupendae molis 
et excellentissima.” — Busohing’s Magaam, iv. 230 
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tlie fruit in question. The familiar 
name of the large sweet orange in 
Sicily and Italy is j^ortogallo^ and 
nothing else; in Greece TroproyaXca, 
in Albanian protdkale^ among the 
Kurds 'portoghal ; whilst even collo- 
quial Arabic has hurtuhdn. The tes- 
timony of Mas’Udi as to the introduc- 
tion of the orange into Syria before 
his time (c. a.d. 930), even if that 
were (as it would seem) the Seville 
orange, renders it quite possible that 
better qualities should have reached 
Lisbon or been developed there 
during the Saracenic occupation. It 
was indeed suggested in our hearing 
by the late Sir Henry M. Elliot that 
Bangtarah might be interpreted as sang- 
tar^ ‘ green stones ’ (or in fact ‘ moist 
pips ’) ; but we hardly think he would 
have started this, had the passage in 
Abulfeda been brought to his notice. 

A.D. c. 930. **The same may be said of 
the orange-tree (5^^ir-'W^-naraiij)an.d of the 
round citron, which were brought from 
India after the year (a.h.) 300, and first 
sown in ’Oman. Thence they were trans- 
planted to Basra, to ’Irak, and to Syria 
* . . but they lost the sweet and pene- 
trating odour and beauty that they had in 
India, having no longer the benefits of the 
climate, soil, and water peculiar to that 
country.” — Mas^udlf ii. 438-9. 

c. 1220. **In parvis autem arboribus 
quaedam crescunt alia poma citrina, minoris 
quantitatis frigida et acidi seu pontici 
{Utter) saporis, quae poma orenges ab indi- 
genis nuncupantur.” — Jacobus Viti^acus, in 
Bongars, 

These were apparently our Seville 
oranges. 

c. 1290. “In the 18th of Edward the 
first a large Spanish Ship came to Ports- 
mouth ; out of the cargo of which the Queen 
bought one frail * of Seville figs, one frail 
of raisins or grapes, one bale of dates, two 
hundred and thirty pomegranates, fifteen 
citrons, and seven oranges {Boma de 
orenge).” — ManneQ^s and Household Expenses 
of England in the IZth and 15iA- Centuries, 
Roxb. Club, 1841, p. xlviii. The Editor 
deigns only to say that ‘ the MS. is in the 
Tower.’ 

1481. “Item to the galeman (galley 
man) brought the lampreis and oranges 
. . . iiijd.” — Household B. of John D, of 
Norfolk, Roxb. Club, 1844, p. 38. 

c. 1526. “ They have besides (in India) 

the n^ranj [or Seville orange, Tr.] and the 
various fruits of the orange species . . . It 
always struck me that the word n^ranj was 
accented in the Arab fashion ; and I found 
that it really was so ; the men of Bajour 
and SiwM call ndranj ndrank ” (or perhaps 
rather n^rang). — Baber, 328. 

^ See Fxazala. 


In this passage Baber means apparently 
to say that the right name was ndrang, 
which had been changed by the usual in- 
fluence of Arabic pronunciation into ndranj, 

Orang^-otang, Orang-outau, &c., s. 
The great man-like ape of Sumatra 
and Borneo ; Simia Satyrus, L. This 
name was first used by Bontius (see 
below). It is Malay, orang-utan, 

‘ homo sylvaticus.’ The proper name 
of the animal in Borneo is mias, 
Crawfurd says that it is never called 
orang-utan by ' the natives.’ But that 
excellent writer is often too positive — 
especially in his negatives! Even if 
it be not (as is probable) anywhere a 
reco^ized specific name, it is hardly 
possible that the name should not be 
sometimes applied popularly. We 
remember a tame hooluck (q. v.) 
belonging to a gentleman in E. Bengal, 
which was habitually known to the 
natives at the station as jangll ddml, 
literally = orang-utan, 

1631. “Loqui vero eos casque posse 
lavani aiunt, ^ sed non velle, ne ad labores 
cogantur ; ridicule mehercules. Nomen ei 
induunt Ourang Outang, quod ‘hominem 
silvae’ significat, eosque nasci aflBlrmant e 
libidine mulierum Indarum, quae se Simiis 
et Cercopithecis detestanda libidine uni- 
unt.” — Bontii, Hist, Nat, v. cap. 32, p. 85. 

1668. “Erat autem hie satyrus quad- 
rupes : sed ab humane specie quam prae 
se fert, vocatur Indis Ourang-outang : sive 
homo silvestris.” — Idcetus de Monstris, 338. 

1727. “As there are many species of 
wild Animals in the W oods (of J ava) there is 
one in particular called the Ouran-Outang.” 
— A. Ham. ii. 131. 

1783. “Were we to be driven out of 
India this day, nothing would remain to 
tell that it had been iDossessed, during the 
inglorious period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than the ourang-outang or the 
tiger.” — Burke, Sp. on Fox‘s E. India Bill, 
Works, ed. 1852, iii. 468. 

1802. “ Man, therefore, in a state of 

nature, was, if not the ourang-outang of 
the forests and mountains of Asia and 
Africa at the present day, at least an 
animal of the same family, and very nearly 
resembling it.” — Bitsen, Essay on Abstinence 
from Animal Food, pp. 13-14. 

1811. “ I have one slave more, who was 

given me in a present by the Sultan of 
Pontiana .... This gentleman is Lord 
Me nboddo’s genuine Orang-outang, which 
in the Malay language siraifies literally wild 
man , . . Some people think seriously that 
the oran-outang was the original patriarch 
and progenitor of the whole Malay race.” 
— Lord Minto, Diary in India, 268-9. 

1868. “ One of my chief objects .... 

: was to see the Orang-utan in his 
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native haunts.'’ — Wallace, Malay Archm, 
39. 

In the following passage the term is 
applied to a tribe of men : 

1884. “The Jacoons belong to one of the 
wild aboriginal tribes . . . they are often 
styled Orangutan, or men of the forest.” — 
Gavenaglh, Bern, of an Indian Official, 293. 

Orankay, Arangkaio, &c., s. 
Malay, Ordng Tcaya, In the Archipe- 
lago, a person of "distinction, a chief or 
noble, corresponding to the Indian 
omrah; literally ‘a rich man,’ 
analogous therefore to the use of 
riclie-liomme by Joinville and other old 
^French writers. 

c. 1612. “The Malay officers of state 
are classified as 1. Bandahara ; 2. Fet'dana 
MantH ; 3. Punghulu Bandavi ; 4. the 
chief Huluhalang or champion ; 5. the 
Parainantris ; 6. Orang Kayas ; 7. OlmU 
riyas (Khsehtryas) ; 8. Seda Sidahs ; 9. 
Bentams or heralds ; 10. Huluhalangsf^ — 
Sijara Malayu, in J, Ind. Arch. v. 246. 

1613.^ “The nobler Orancayas spend 
their time^ in pastimes and reci’eations, in 
music and in cock fighting, a royal sport. . 

— Godinho de Eredia, f. 31r. 

,, “An Oran Gaya came aboord, and 
told me that Oarra Carra (see Caracoa) 
of the Flemmings had searched three or 
foure Praws or Oanoas comming aboord vs 
with Clones, and had taken them from 
them, threatening death to them for the I 
next offence.” — Saris in Purchas, i. 348. 

1615. “ Another conference with all the 
Arrankayos of Lugho and Cambello in the 
hills among the bushes ; their reverence for 
the King and the honorable Company.” — 
Sainshury, i. p. 420. 

1620. “ Premierement sur vn fort grand 
Elephant il y auoit vne chaire couuerte, 
dans laquelle s’est assis vn des iDrincipaux 
Orangcayes ou Seigneurs.” — Beaulieu, in 
Thefvenot s Collection, i. 49. 

1711. “ Two Pieces of Callico or Silk to 
the Shabandei', and head Oronkoy or 
Minister of State.” — Lockyer, 36. 

1727. “As he was entering at the Door, 
the Orankay past a long Lance through his 
Heart, and so made an end of the Beast.” — 
A. Ham. ii. 97. 

„ ^ “ However, the reigning King not 

expecting that his Customs would meet 
with such Opposition, sent an Orangkaya 
aboard of my Ship, with the Linguist, to 
know why we made War on him.”— 

106. 

1784, “Three or four days before my 
departure, Posally signified to me the King - 
meant to confer on me the honour of being 
made Knight of the Golden Sword, Orang 
Kayo derry piddemg mas ” {orarg kaya ddri 
pddang Tnas). — Foo'rest, V. to Mergui, 54. 

1811. “ From amongst the orang kayas 
the Sultan appoints the officers of state, 


who as members of Council are called 

rmntri (see Mandarin). 3. of 

Sumatra, 350. 


Unssa, n. p. The name of the 
ancient kingdom and modern proyince 
which lies between Bengal and the 
Coromandel Coast. 


1516. Kingdom of Orisa. Further on 
towards the interior there is another kino-- 
dom which is conterminous with that of 
JNarsynga, and on another side with Ben- 
gala, and on another with the great King- 
dom of Dely. . BarSosa in Lisbon ed, 
306. 


c. 1568. ‘ Onsa fu gik vnBegno molto 
beUo e securo .... sina che regnb il suo 
Re legitimo, qual era Gentile.”— (7eg, 
Federici, Ramus, iii. 392. 


Ormesine, s. A kind of silk tex- 
ture, which we are unable to define. 
The name suggests deriyation from 
Ormus. 

c. 1566. “..... a little Island called 
Tana, a j^lace very populous with Portugals, 
Moores, and Gentiles : these have nothing 
but Rice ; they are makers of Armesie and 
weavers of girdles of wool! and bumbast.” 
— Caes. Fred&ricke, in Hakluyt, ii. 344. 

1726. “Velvet, Damasks, Armosyn, 
Sattyn.” — Valenti^n, v. 183, 

Ormus or Ormuz, n.p. Properly 
Hurmuz or Hurmuz, a famous maritime 
city andminor kingdom near the mouth 
of the Persian GuK. The original place 
of the city was on the northern shore of 
the Gulf, some 30 miles east of the 
site of Bandar Abbas or Gombroou 
(q. y.) ; but about A.i). 1300, appa- 
rently to escape from Tartar raids, it 
was transferred to the small island of 
Gerun or Jertin, which may be iden- 
tified with the Organa of Nearchus, 
about 12 m. westward, and fiye miles 
from the shore,^ and this was the 
seat of the kingdom when first 
yisited and attacked by the Por- 
tuguese under Alboquerque in 1506. 
It was taken by them about 1515, and 
occupied permanently (though the 
nominal reign of the natiye kings was 
maintained), until wrested from them 
by Shah ’Abbas, with the assistance of 
an English squadron from Surat, in 
1622. The place was destroyed by the 
Persians, and the island has since re- 
mained desolate, and all but unin- 
habited, though the Portuguese citadel 
and water-tanks remain. 

B.C. c. 325. “ They weighed next day at 

dawn, and after a course of 100 st^ia 
anchored at the mouth of the river 
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Anamis, in a country called Harmozeia.” — 
Arrian, Voyage of JVearchus, ch, xxxiii. tr. 
by W Crindle, p. 202. 

c. A.D. 150. (on the coast of Carmania) 

“’'Apjaou^a 7rdA.t?. 

"^ApfioCov aKpou.” 

JPtol. VI. viii. 5. 

c. 540. At this time one G-abriel is men- 
tioned as (Nestorian) Bishop of Hormuz 
(see Assemani, iii. 147-8). 

c. 655. “Nobis .... visum est nihil- 
ominus velut ad sepulchra mortuorum, 
quales vos esse video, geminos hosce Dei 
Sacerdotes ad vos allegare ; Theodorum 
videlicet Episcopum Hormuzdadschir et 
Georgium Episcopum Susatrae. "—Syriac 
Letter of the Patriarch Jeaujahus, in ibid, 
133. 

1298. “When you have ridden these 
two days you come to the Ocean Sea, 
and on the shore you find a City with a 
harbour, which is called Hormos.” — Marco 
Polo, Bk. i. ch. xix. 

c. 1330. “ . . .1 came to the Ocean Sea. 

And the first city on it that I reached is 
called Ormes, a city strongly fenced and 
abounding in costly wares, ^ The city is on 
an island some five miles distant from the 
Tnain • and on it there grows no tree, and 
there is no fresh water.” — Friar Odoric, in 
Gathay, &c., 56. | 

c. 1331. “I departed from ’Oman for | 
the country of Hormuz. The city of Hor- 
muz stands on the shore of the sea. The 
name is also called Moghistan. The new 
city of Hormuz rises in face of the first in 
the middle of the sea, separated from it 
only by a channel 3 parasangs in width. 
We arrived at New Hormuz, which forms 
an island of which the capital is called 
Jaraun ... It is a mart for Hind and 
Sind.”— Batuta, ii. 230. 

1442. “Ormus (^[u. Hurmuzl),wlaxQh is 
also called Djerun, is a port situated in the 
middle of the sea, and which has not its 
equal on the face of the globe.”— Aftdrttr- 
razsdk, in India in XV, Cent,, p. 5. 

e. 1470. “Hormuz is 4 miles across the 
water, and stands on an Island.” — Athxt,n. 
Nikitin, in do., p. 8. 

1503. “ Habitant autem ex eorum (Fran- 
corum) gente homines fere viginti in urbe 
Oananoro : ad quos profecti, postc[uam ex 
Hormizda urbe ad earn Indorum civitajem 
Oananorum venimus, significavimus iUis 
nos esse Christianos, nostramque condi- 
tionem et gradum incLicavimus ; et ab illis 
magno cum gaudio suscepti sumus. . . . 
Eorundem autem Francorum Regio Portu- 
gallus vocatur, una ex Francorum region- 
iDus j eorumque Rex Emanuel appellatur ; 
Emmanuelem oramus ut ilium custodiat. ” 
— Letter from Nestorian Bishops on Mission 
to India, in Assemani, iii. 591. 

1505. “In la bocha di questo mare (di 
Persia) h vn altra insula chiamata Agra- 
muzo doue sono perle infinite : (e) caualli 
che per tutte quelle parti sono in gran 
' preoio.” — Letter of K, Emanuel, p, 14. 


1572. 

“Mas vd a ilia Gerum, como discobre 

0 que fazem do tempo os intervallos ; 

Que da cidade Armuza, que alii esteve 
Ella o nome despois, e gloria teve.” 

Camoes, x. 103. 

By Burton : 

“But see yon Gerum isle the tale unfold 
of mighty things which Time can make 
or mar ; 

for of Armuza-to^vn yon shore upon 
the name and glory this her rival won.” 

1575. “Touchant le mot Ormuz, il est 
modeme, et luy a este impost x^ar les 
Portugais, le nom venant de raccident de 
ce qu’ils cherchoient que c’estoit que I’Or ; 
tenement qu’estant arrivez Ik, et voyans 
le trafic de tous biens, auquel le pais 
abonde, ils dirent Vssi esta Or muchn, c’est 
k dire, II y a force d’Or ; et pource ils don- 
neret le nom d’Ormucho k la dite isle.” — 
A, Thevet, Cosmographie TJniv., liv. x. i. 
329. 

1623. “Non volli lasciar di andare con 
gl’ Inglesi in Hormuz a veder la forteza, la 
cittk, e ci6 che vi era in fine di notabile in 
quell’ isola.” — P, della Valle, ii. 463. 

1667. 

“ High on a throne of royal state, which 
far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest 
hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and 
gold.” 

Paradise Lost, ii. 

Orombarros, s. This odd word 
seems to have been used as grifBji(q.Y.) 
now is. It is evidently the Malay 
orang-baharu, ‘ a new man, a novice.’ 
This IS interesting as showing an un- 
questionable instance of an expression 
imported from the Malay factories to 
Continental India. 

1711. At Madras .... “ refreshments 
for the Men, which they are presently sup- 
ply’ed with from Country Boats and Oatta- 
marans, who make a good Peny at the 
first coming of Orombarros, as they call 
those who have not been there before.” — 
Lockyer, 28. 

Ortolan, s. This name is applied 
by Europeans in India to a small 
lark, Galandrella hrachydactyla, Temm. , 
in H. bar gel, and acc. to Jerdon, 
baglieri, baghoda. Also sometimes in 
S. India to the finch-lark, Eyrrhalauda 
grisea, Scopoli, 

Otta, Otter, s. Corruption of atd, 
‘ flour,’ a Hindi word having no Siin- 
skrit original. Popular rhyme : 

“ Ai teri Shelchawati 

1 Adha ata adha mati ! ” 
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“ Confound this Shekhawati land, 

My bread’s half wheat-meal and half 
sand.” 

Boileau, Tour through Bajioara, 
1837, p. 274. 

OttOy Otter, s. Or usually ‘ Otto 
of Eoses,’ or by imperfect purists 
‘ Attar of Roses,’ an essential oil ob- 
tained in India from the petals of the 
flower, a manufacture of ’which, the 
chief seat is at Ghaziptlr on the 
Ganges. The word is the Arab. Htr, 
‘ perfume.’ Prom this word are deri- 
vatives ’aWdr*, ‘a perfumer or druggist,’ 
^attarl, a.Kj . ‘ pertaining to a perfumer.’ 
And a relic of Saracen rule in Palermo 
is the Via Lattarini^ * the Street of the 
perfumers’ shops.’ We find the same 
in an old Spanish account of Pez : 

1573. “Issuing thence to the Cayzerie 
by a gate which faces the north there is a 
handsome street which is called of the 
Atarin, which is the Spicery.” — Marmol, 
Affrica^ ii. f. 88. 

1712. Kaempfer enumerating the depax’t- 
ments of the Royal Household in Persia 
names ^^Pharmacopoeia .... Atthaar 
choneh, in qu^ medicamenta, et praesertim 
variae virtutis opiata, pro Maj estate et 
aulicis praeparantur. . . — Am. Exot., 
124. 

1824. ‘ ‘ The attar is obtained after the 

rose-water is made, by setting it out during 
the night and till sunrise in the morning 
in large open vessels exposed to the air, and 
then skimming off the essential oil which 
floats at the top.” — Heber, i. 154 (ed. 1844), 

Oudh, Glide, n.p. Awadhj pro- 
Xoerly the ancient and holy city of 
Ayodhya (Skt. ‘ not to be warred 
against’) the capital of Rama, on the 
right bank of the river Sarayu, now 
commonly called the Gogra. Also the 
province in which Ayodhya was situ- 
ated, but of which Lucknow (Lakhnao) 
for about 150 years has been the 
capital, as that of the dynasty of the 
Nawabs, and from 1814 kings, of Oudh. 
Oudh was annexed to the British Em- 


of the moraow’s'sun .”— ^ 
(Ayodhya Kanda), ch. 3. 

, from this Kingdom 

or Kanauj) he (Hwen T’sanel 
traveUed about 600 li to the S.E., crossS 
the Granges, and then taking his course 
southerly he arrived at the Kingdom of 
’Oyut’o (Ayodhya).”-P^2e7^^3 Rouff, ii. 

1255. “A peremptory command had 
been issued that Malik Kutlugh TThan 
should leave the province of Awadh, and pm- 
ceed to the fief of Bhara’ij, and he had not 
obeyed. . . .”—Tdbakat~i-J!fdsiri, R.T. hv 
Baverty, 107. 


1289. “Mu’izzu-d din Rai-Kub^d, on 
his arrival from Dehli, pitched his camp at 
Oudh (Ajudhya) on the bank of the Ghfea. 
Hasiru-d din, from the opposite side, sent 
his chamberlain to deliver a message to 
Kai-ICubiid, who by way of intimidation 
himself discharged an arrow at him. ...” 
— Amtr JEhusru in Elliot, iii. 530. 

c. 1335. * ‘ The territories to the west of 

the Ganges, and where the Sultan himself 
lived, were afflicted by famine, whilst those 
to the east of it enjoyed great plenty. 
These latter were then governed by ’Ain- 
ul-Mulk . . . and among their chief towns 
we may name the city of Awadh, and the 
city of ZafarabSd and the city of Lahnau, 
et cetera .” — Ibn Batuta, iii. 342. 


c. 1840. The 23 principal provinces of 
India under Mahommed Tughlak are thus 
stated, on the authority of Sirajuddin 
Abu’l-fatah Omah, a native of Awadh: “(1) 
AlMmDihll, {2)Multdn*, (3) Aa^mn(Guhram), 
and (4) Samdn (both about Sirhind) i_ (5) 
wastdn (Sehwan in Sind), {io)Waja (Uja, i.e. 
XTch), (7) Hdsl (Hansi), (8) Sarsati (Sirsa), (9) 
Ma^har (Coromandel), (10) Tilmg (Kalinga), 
(11) Qujrdt, (12) Baddun, (13) Awadh, (14), 
Kanauj, (15) Laknautl (N. Bengal), (16) 
Bahdr, (17) Karra (Lower Doab), (18) 
Maldwa (Malwa), (19) Lahdwar (Lahore), 
(20) Kalanur (E. Punjab), (21) Jajnagar 
(Orissa), (22) Tilinj (i), (23) JDursmiand 
(Mysore).” — Shihdbuddin, in Kotices et Ex- 
traits, xiii. 167-171. 


Outcry, s. Auction. This term 
seems to have survived a good deal 
longer in India than in England. See 
ISTeelam. 


pire in 1856 as a Chief Commissioner- 
ship. This was re-established after 
the Mutiny was subdued and the 
country re-conquered, in 1858. In 
1877 the Chief Oommissionership was 
united to the Lieut. -Governorship of 
the W. Provinces. 

B. c. X. “ The noble city of Ayodhya 
crowned with a royal highway had already 
cleaned and besprinlded all its streets, and 
spread its broad banners. Women, chil- 
dren, and all the dwellers in the city 
eagerly looking for the consecration of 
Mama, waited with impatience the rising 


The old Italian expression for 
auction seems to be identical in sense, 
viz., gridaggio, and the auctioneer 
gridatore, thus : 

c. 1343. “ Por jewels, and plate ; and 

(other) merchandize that is sold by outcry 
(gridaggio), i.e. by auction (oncanto) in 
Cyprus, the buyer pays the crier (gridatore) 
one quarter carat per bezant on the price 
bid for the thing bought through the crier, 
and the seller pays nothing except, &c.” — 
Pegolotti, 74. 

1627. “ Ottt-rnc of goods to he sold. G(al- 
licb) Enc^nt. Inc^nt. I(talich). — InciCnto . . . 
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H(ispaiiic^). Almoneda, db Al. articulus, ei 
Arab, clamare, vocare . . . B(atavicfe). 

— Minsheu, s. v, 

1787. “Having put up the Madrass 
Galley at Outcry and nobody offering more 
for her than 2300 Rupees, we think it more 
for the Company’s Int. to make a Sloop of 
Her than let Her go at so low a price.”— 
Fort William MS. Reports, March. 

Overland. Specifically applied to 
the Mediterranean, route to India, 
which, in former days inyolyed usually 
the land journey from Antioch or 
thereabouts to the Persian Gulf ; and 
still in vogue, though any land j ourney 
may now he entirely dispensed with, 
thanks to M. Lesseps. 

1629. “The news of his Exploits and 
Death being brought together to^ King 
PUlip the Eourth, he writ with his own 
hand as follows. ConsideHng the two Pinks 
that were fitting for India may be gone without 
an account of my Concern for the Death of 
Hunno Alvarez Botello, an Express shall 
immediately be sent by Land with advice.”— 
Faria y Sousa (Stevens), iii. 373. 

1673. “Erench and Dutch Jewellers, 
coming overland .... have made good 
Purchase by buying Jewels here, and carry- 
ing them to Europe to Cut and Set, and 
returning sell them here to the Ombrahs, 
among whom were Monsieur Tavernier. . . 
--Fryer ^ 89. 

1684. “That all endeavors would be 
used to prevent my going home the way I 
intended, by Persia, and so overland.” — 
Sedges, Aug. 19. 

c. 1686. “Those Gentlemen’s Friends 
in the Committee of the Company in 
England, acquainted them by Letters over 
Land, of the Danger they were^ in, and 
gave t- h ftm "W arning to be on their guard.” 
—A. Ham. i. 196. 

1737. “ Though so far apart that we can 
only receive letters from Europe once a 
year, while it takes 18 months to get an 
answer, we Europeans get news almost 
every year over land by Constantinople, 
through Arabia or Persia. ... A ^w days 

f jowe received the news of the Peace in 
uroxie ; of the death of Prince Eugene ; 
of the marriage of the P. of Wales with 
the Princess of Saxe-Gotha. . . — Letter 

of the Germ. Missionary Sartorius from 
Madras, Feb. 16th. In Notices of Madras 
and Cuddalore, &c., 1858, p. 159. 

1763. “ We have received Overland the 

news of the taking of Havannah and the 
Spanish Fleet, as well as the defeat of the 
Spaniards in Portugal!. We must surely 
make an advantageous Peace, however I m 
no Politician.” — MS. Letter of James 
Rennell, June 1st, fr. Madras. 

1776. “ We had advices long ago from 
England, as late as the end of May, by way 
of Suez. This is a new Route opened by 
Govr. Hastings, and the Letters which left 


Marseilles the 3rd 'June arrived here the 
20th August. This, you’ll allow, is a ready 
communication with Europe, and may be 
kept open at all times, if we chuse to take a 
little pains.” — ^Do., Do., Oct. 16th, “from 
Islamabad, capital of Chittigong.” 

1781. “On Monday last was Married 
Mr. George Greenley to Mrs. Anne 
Barrington, relict of the late Capt. William 

B ,who unfortunately perished on the 

Desart, in the attack that was made on the 
Carravan of Bengal Goods under his and 
other Gentlemen’s care, between Suez and 
Grand Cairo.” — India Gazette, March 7th. 

1783. “ . . . . Mr. Paul Benfield, a 

gentleman whose means of intelligence were 
known to be both extensive and expeditious, 
imblicly declared, from motives the most 
benevolent, that he had just received over- 
land from England certain information that 
Great Britain had finally concluded a peace 
with all the belligerent powers inEuroi^e.” 
— Munro^s Narrative, 317. 

1786. “ The packet that was coming to 

us overland, and that left England in Jnly, 
was cut off by the wild Arabs between 
Aleppo and Bussora.” — Lm'd Cornwallis, 
Deer. 28, in Corre^ondence, &c., i. 247. 

1793. “ Ext. of a lett A- from Poonamalee, 
dated 7th June. 

‘ The dispatch by way of Suez has put us 
all in a commotion.’” — Bombay Courier, 
June 29 th. 


P. 

Paddy, s. Rice in the husk; hut 
the word is also, • at least in com- 
position, applied to growing rice. 
The word appears to have, in some 
measure, a double origin. 

There is a word datty used by some 
writers on the west coast of India, 
which has probably helped to propa- 
gate our uses of paddy. This seems 
to be the Canarese batta or hhatta, 

‘ rice in the husk,’ which is also found 
in Mahratti as bhdt with the same 
sense, a word again which in Hind, is 
applied to ‘ cooked rice.’ The last 
meaning is that of Sansk. bhaUd, 
which is perhaps the original of all 
these forms. 

But in Malay pddl, Javan, ptirl, is 
‘rice in the straw.’ And the direct 
parentage of the word in India is thus 
apparently due to the' Archipelago ; 
arising probably out of the old im- 
portance of the export trade of rice 
from Java (see Raffles* s Java, i. 239- 
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240, and Crawfurd^s Hist,, iii. 345, and 
Descri^pt. Diet, 368). Crawfnrd {Jottrti, 
Ind, Arch,, iv. 187) seems to think that 
the Malayo- Javanese word may have 
come from India with the Portuguese. 
But this is improhable, for as he him- 
self has shown {Desc, Dict,,^ u. s.), the 
wordjpdr^, more or less modified, exists 
in all the chief tongues of the Archi- 
] 3 elago, and even in Madagascar, the 
connexion of which last with the 
Malay regions certainly was long prior 
to the arrival of the Portuguese. 

1580, “ Oertaine Wordes of the naturall 

language of Jaua . . . Paree, ryce in the 
huske.”— F, Drakes Voyage, in Hakl., 
iv. 246. 

1598. “There are also divers other kinds 
of Bice, of a lesse price, and slighter than 
the other Ryce, and is called Batte . . — 

Limehoten, 70. 

1600. “ In the fields is such a quantity 

of rice, which they call bate, that it gives 
its name to the kingdom of Calou, which is 
called on that account Batecalou,^^ — Luceiut, 
Vida do Padre F. Kavier, 121. 

1615. “ . . . oryzae quoque agri feraces 

quam Batumincolae diount.^’ — JarHc, The- 
saurus, i. 461. 

1673. “ The G-round between this and 

the great Breach is well ploughed, and 
bears good Batty.” — Fryer, 67,. see also 125. 
But in the Index he has Paddy. 

1798. “The paddie %vhich is the name 
given to the rice, whilst in the husk, does 
not grow ... in compact ears, but like 
oats, in loose spikes.” — Stavorinus, tr. i. 
231. 

1837. “ Parrots brought 900,000 loads of 
hill-paddy daily, from the marshes of Chan- 
data, — ^mice husking the hill-paddy, without 
breaking it, converted it into rice.” — Tur- 
nour^s Mahaimnso, 22. 

1871. “ In Ireland Paddy makes riots, 
in Bengal raiyats make paddy; and in this 
lies the difference between the paddy of 
green Bengal, and the Paddy of the Emerald 
Isle .” — Govinda Samanta, ii. 25. 

1878. “II est ^tabli un droit sur les riz 
et les paddys exportds de la Oolonie, exceptd 
pour le Cambodge par la voie du fleuve.” — 
Courrier de Saigon, 20th Sept. 

Paddy-bird, s. The name com- 
monly given by Europeans to certain 
baser species of the family Ardeidae 
or Herons, which are common in the 
rice-fields, close in the wake of grazing 
cattle. Jerdon gives it as the Euro- 
pean’s name for the Ardeola lev^o- 
ptera, Boddaert, ^andlia hagla (‘ blind 
heron’) of the Hindus, a bird which 
is more or less colom^ed. But in 
Bengal, if we are not mistaken, it is 
more commonly applied to the pure 


white birds — Herodias alha, L., or 
Ardea Torra, Buch. Ham., and’He- 
rodias egrettoides, Temminck, or Ardea 
putea, Buch. Ham. 


1727. “They have also Store of wild 
Fowl; but who have a Mind to eat them 
must shoot them. Flamingoes are large 
and good Meat. The Paddy-bird is also 
good in their season.” — A, Ham. i, 161. 


Paddy-field, s. A rice-field, gene- 
rally in its flooded state. 


1759. “They marched onward in the 
plain towards Preston’s force, who, seeing 
them coming, halted on the other side of a 
long morass formed by paddy-fields.”— 
Orme, iii. 430 (ed. 1803). 


1800. “ There is not a single paddy-field 

in the whole county, but plenty of cotton 
ground (see Eegur) swamps, which in this 
wet weather are delightful.”— to 
Munro, in Despatches, 3d July. 

1809. “ The whole country was in high 

cultivation, consequently the paddy-fields 
were nearly impassable. ’’—ic?. Valentia, i, 
350. 


Padre, s. A priest, clergyman, or 
minister, of the Christian Religion; 
when applied by natives to their own 
priests, as it sometimes is when they 
speak to Europeans, this is only by 
way of accommodation, as ‘church’ 
is also sometimes so used by them. 

The word has been taken up from 
the Portuguese, and was of course 
applied originally to Catholic priests 
only. But even in that respect there 
was a peculiarity in its Indian nse 
among the Portuguese. Eor P. della 
Yalle (see below) notices it as a singu- 
larity of their practice at Goa that 
they gave the title of Padre tp secular 
priests, whereas in Italy this was 
reserved to the religiosi or regulars. 
In Portugal itself, as Bluteau’s ex- 
planation shows, the use is, or was 
formerly, the same as in Italy; hut, 
as the first ecclesiastics who went to 
India were monks, the name ap- 
parently became general among the 
Portuguese there for all priests. 

It is a curious example of the 
vitality of words that this one which 
had thus already in the 16th century 
in India a kind of abnormally wide 
application, has now in that country a 
still wider, embracing all Christian 
ministers. It is applied to the^ Pro- 
testant clergy at Madras early in the 
ISth century. 

According to Leland the word is 
used in China in the form pa-ti-U, 
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1541. “ Chegando Porta da Igreja, o 

sahirao a receber oito Padres.” — Pinto, ch. 
Ixix. (see Gogan, p. 85). 

1584. “It was the will of God that we 
found there two Padres, the one an English- 
man, and the other a Elemming.”— 
in Hcbkl., ii. 381. 

“ . . . had it not pleased God to 
put’ ’into the minds of the archbishop and 
other two Padres of Jesuits of S. Panhs 
CoUedge to stand our friends,* we might have 
rotted in prison.” — Pfeviberrie in Hakluyt, 
ii. 380. 

c. 1590. ‘ ‘ Learned monks also come from 
Europe, who ^o by the name of Padre. 
They have an infallible head called Pdpd, 
He can change any religious ordinances as 
he may think advisable, and kings have to 
submit to his authority,” — Baddoni, in 
Blochmann’s Ain, i. 182. 

c. 1606. “Et ut adesse Patres compe- 
riunt, minor exclamat Padri§^, Padrigi, id 
est Domine Pater, Christianus sum.” — 
Jarric, iii. 155. 

1614. “The Padres make a church of 
one of their Chambers, where they say 
Masse twice a day.” — W. Whittington in 
Purchas, i. 486. 

1616. “ So seeing Master Terry whom I 

brought with me, he (the King) called to 
him, Padre you are very welcome, and this 
house is yours.” — Sir T. Roe in Purchas, i. 
564. 

1623. “I Portoghesi chiamano anche i 
preti secolari padri, come noi i religiosi 
. . P. della Valle, ii. 586. 

1665. “ They (Hindu Jogis) are imperti- 
nent enough to compare themselves with 
our Religious Men they meet with in the 
Indies. I have often taken pleasure to 
catch them, using much ceremony with 
them, and giving them great respect ; but 
I soon heard them say to one another, This 
Franguis knows who we are, he hath been a 
great while in the Indies, he knows that we 
are the Padrys of Indians. A fine com- 
parison, said I, within myself, made by an 
impertinent and idolatrous rabble of Men ! ” 
—B&iniei\ 104. 

1675. “The Padre (or Minister) com- 
plains to me that he hath not that respect 
and place of preference at Table and else- 
where that is due unto him .... At his 
request I promised to move it ye next 
meeting of ye Councell. What this little 
Sparke may enkindle, especially should it 
break out in ye Pulpit, I cannot foresee 
further than the ii^aming of ye dyning 
Boome w^i* sometimes is made almost in- 
toUerable hot upon other Acc*®.” — Mr. 
Puckle’s Diary at Metchlapatam, MS. in 
India Office. 

c. 1692. “But their greatest act of 
tyranny (at Goa) is this. If a subject of 
these misbelievers dies, leaving young chil- 
dren, and no grown-up son, the children 
are considered wards of the .State. They 
take them to their places of worship, their 
churches . . . and the padris, that is to 
say the priests, instruct the children in the 


Christian religion, and bring them up in 
their own faith, whether the child be a 
Mussulman saiyid or a Hindfi hrdhman.^'* — 
Khdfi Khan, in Elliot, vii. 345. 

1711. “ The Danish Padre Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgh, requests leave to go to Europe 
in the first ship, and in consideration that 
he is the head of a Protestant Mission, 
espoused by the Right Reverend the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury .... we have 
presumed to grant him his passage.” — In 
Wheeler, ii. 177. 

1726. “May 14. Mr. Leeke went with 
me to St. Thomas’s Mount. ... We con- 
versed with an old Padre from Silesia, who 
had been 27 years in India. . . .” — Dia't'yof 
the Missionary Schultze (in Notices of Madras, 
&c., 1858), p. 14. 

,, “May 17. The minister of the 
King of Pegu called on me. Prom him I 
learned, through an interpreter, that Chris- 
tians of all nations and confessions have 
perfect freedom at Pegu ; that even in the 
Capital two Erench, two Armenian, and 
two Portuguese Patres, have their churches. 

. . ” — Ibid., p. 15. 

1803. “Lord Lake was not a little 
pleased at the Begum’s loyalty, and being 
a little elevated by the wine ... he gal- 
lantly advanced, and to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her . . . Receiving courteously the 
proffered attention, she turned calmly round 
to her astonished attendants — * It is,’ said 
she,, * the salute of a nadre (or priest) to his 
daughter.’ ” — SkiTvn&Ps Mil. Mem., i. 293. 

1809. “The Padre, who is a half cast 
Portuguese, informed me that he had three 
districts under him.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 329. 

1830. “Two fat naked Brahmins, be- 
daubed with paint, had been importuning 
me for money . . . upon the ground that they 
were padres.” — Mem. of Col. Mountain, 
iii. 

1876. “There is Padre Blunt for ex- 
ample, — we always call them Padres in 
India, you know, — ^makes a point of never 
going beyond ten minutes, at any rate during 
the_ hot weather.” — The Dilemma, ch. 
xliii. 

A bishop is known as Lord (or lat) padre. 
See Lat Sahib. 

Padsliaw, Podsliaw, s. Pers. Hind. 
‘Emperor’; the Great Mogul 
(q. V.) ; a King. 

c. 1630. “ . . . round all the roome were 
^aced taoite Miirzoes, Chauns, Sultans, and 
Beglerbegs, above threescore; who like so 
many inanimate Statues sat crosse-legg’d 
. . . their backs to the wall, their eyes to a 
constant object ; not daring to speak 9 ne to 
another, sneeze, cough, spet, or the like, it 
being held in the Potshaw’s presence a 
sinne of too great presumption.” — Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 169. 

At p. 171 of the same we have Pot- 
shaugn ; and in the edition of 1677, in a 
j vocabulary of the language spoken in Hin- 
1 dustan, we have “King, Pat chaw.” And 

K K 
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again: **Is the King at Agra? . . . Pun- 
shaw Agrarneha ? ” ^ — 99-100. 

1673. “ They took upon them without 

controul the Regal Dignity and Title of 
Pedeshaw.” — Fryer, 166. 

1727. “Aureng-zib, who is now saluted 
Pautshaw, or Emperor, by the Army, not- 
withstanding his Father was then alive.” — 
A. Ham., i. 175. 

Pagar, S. a. Th.is word, tlie Malay 
for a * fence, enclosure,’ occurs in the 
sense of ‘factory’ in the following 
passage : 

1702. “ Some other out-pagars or Fac- 
tories, depending upon the Factory of Ben- 
coolen.” — Charters of H. I. Co., p. 324. 

In some degree analogous to this use 
is the application, common among Hin- 
dustani-speaking natives, of the Hind. 
^Arab.)wordi7ia^, ‘a fence, enclosure,’ 
in the sense of Presidency : Bombay hi 
ihdta, Bangdl hi ihdta, a sense not 
given in Shakespear or Forbes; it is 
given in Fallon. 

b. {pagdr). This word is in general 
use in the Bombay domestic dialect 
for ‘ wages.’ It is obviously the Port, 
verb 'pagar, ‘to pay,’ used as a sub- 
stantive. 

Pagoda, s. This obscure and re- 
markable word is used in three diBEer- 
ent senses. 

a. An idol temple ; and also speci- 
fically, in China, a particular form of 
religious edifice, of which the famous 
“Porcelain tower” of Nanking, now 
destroyed, may be recalled as typical. 

In the 17th cent, we find the word 
sometimes misapplied to places of Ma- 
hommedan worship, as by Faiia-y- 
Sousa, who speaks of the “ Pagoda of 
Mecca.” 

b. An idol. 

C. A coin long current in S. India, 
^e coins so called were both gold and 
silver, but generally gold. The gold 
pagoda was the varaha or hUn of the 
natiyes ; the former name (fr, Skt. for 
*boar’) being taken from the Boar 
avatar of Vishnu, which was figured on 
a variety of ancient coins of the South; 
and the latter signifying ‘ gold,’ no 
doubt identical with sona, and an in- 
stance of the exchange of h and s. 
See also Pardao in Suppt. 

Accounts at Madras down, to 1818 
were kept in pagodas, fanams, and has 
(or cash, q.v. ; 8 has = 1 fanam, 42 

* i.e. (Hindustani) PddUfi^h Agra men Jiai ? 


fanams=^l pagoda). In the year named 
the rupee was made the standard coin.* 
The pagoda was then reckoned as equi- 
valent to 3 J rupees. In the suggestions 
of etymologies for this word, the first 
and most prominent meaning alone 
has almost always been regarded, and 
doubtless justly; for the other uses 
are deduceable from it. Such sugges- 
tions have been many. 

Thus Chinese origins have been pro- 
pounded in more than one form; e.g. 
PaO’-t^ah, ‘precious pile,’ axAPoh-huh~ 
fah (white-bones-pile.’) f Anything 
can be made out of Chinese monosyl- 
lables in the way of etymology; though 
no doubt it is curious that the first at 
least of these phrases is actually ap- 
plied by the Chinese to the polygonal 
towers which in China foreigners spe- 
cially call pagodas. "Whether it be 
ossible that this phrase may have 
een in any measure formed in imita- 
tion of pagoda,^ so constantly in the 
mouths of foreigners, we cannot say 
(though it would not be a solitary ex- 
ample of such borrowing, see N eelam) ; 
but we can say with confidence that it 
is impossible pagoda should have been 
taken from the Chinese. The quota- 
tions from Corsali and Barbosa set 
that suggestion at rest. 

Another derivation is given (and 
adopted by so learned an etymologist 
as H. Wedgwood) from the Portuguese 
pagdo, ‘ a pagan.’ It is possible that 
this word may have helped to facilitate 
the Portuguese adoption of pagoda ; it 
is not possible that it should have 
given rise to the word. A third theory 
makes pagoda a transposition of da- 
goba. The latter is a genuine word, 
used in Ceylon, but known in Conti- 
nental India, since the extinction of 
Buddhism, only in the most rare and 
exceptional way (see Bagoba). 

A fourth suggestion connects it with 
the Sanskrit bliagavat, ‘ holy, divine,’ 
or Bhagavati, applied to Durga and 
other goddesses ; and a fifth makes it 
a corruption of the Pers. huUhadah, 
‘idol-temple’; a derivation given be- 
low by Ovington. There can be little 
doubt that the origin really lies be- 
tween these two. 

The two contributors to this book are 
somewhat divided on this subject : — 

(1) Against the derivation from 


* Prinsep’s ZTs&M TaUes, bj' B. Thomas, p. 19. 
t See Giles’ Glossary of Eeferenoe, s. v. 
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Ihagavat, 'toly,’ or the Mahratti form 
IJiagavant) is the objection that the 
word pagode from the earliest date has 
a final e, which was necessarily pro- 
nounced. Nor is bliagavant a name 
for a temple in any language of India. 
On the other hand hut-kadaJi is a phrase 
which the Portuguese would con- 
stantly hear from the Mahommedans 
with whom the;^ chiefly had to deal 
on their first arrival in India. This is 
the view confidently asserted by Eei- 
naud {Memoir es sur VInde, 90), and is 
the etymology given by Littre. 

As regards the coins, it has been 
supposed, naturally enough, that they 
were called pagoda, because of the 
figure of a temple which some of them 
hear ; and which indeed was borne by 
the pagodas of the Madras Mint, as 
may be seen in Thomas’s Prinsep, pi. 
slv. But in fact coins with this im- 
press were first struck at Ikkeri at a 
date after the word pagode was already 
in use among the Portuguese. How- 
ever, nearly all bore on one side a rude 
representation of a Hindu deity (see, 
e.g., Krishnaraja’s pagoda, c. 1520), 
and sometimes two such images. Some 
of these figures are specified by Prin- 
sep {Useful Tables, p. 41), and Yar- 
thema speaks of them : ** These joarcZai 
* . . . have two devils stamped upon 
one side of them, and certain letters 
on the other” (115 — 116). Here the 
name may have been appropriately 
taken from bhagavat. (A. B.) 

On the other hand, it may be urged 
that the resemblance between buU 
Jcadah and pagode is hardly close 
enough, and that the derivation from 
buUhadaJi does not easily account for 
all the uses of the word. Indeed, it 
seems admitted in the preceding para- 
graph that bhagavat may have had to 
do with the origin of the word in one 
of its meanings. 

Now is it not possible that the word 
in all its applications may have had 
its origin from bhagavat, or some cur- 
rent modification of that word? We 
see from Marco Polo that such a term 
was currently known to foreign visitors 
of S. India in his day — a term almost 
identical in sound with pagoda, and 
bearing in his statement a religious 
apphcation, though not to a temple.* 

^ “The prayer that they say daily consists of 
these words : ^Pacauta ! Pacauta I Pacauta!' And 
tliis they repeat 104 times," — (Bk. iii. ch. 17.) The 
word is printed in Ramnsio^Jaca'wca; but no one 


We thus have four separate applications 
of the word or pagoda, picked 

up by foreigners on the shores of India 
from the 13th century downwards, viz. , 
to a Hindu ejaculatory formula, to a 
place of Hindu worship, to a Hinduidol, 
to a Hindu coin mth idols represented 
on it. Is it not possible that all are to 
be traced to bhagavat, ‘ sacred,’ or to 
Bhagavat and Bhagavati, used as names 
of divinities — of Buddha in Buddhist 
times or places, of Krishna and Durga 
in Brahininical times and places? (uses 
which are fact). How common was 
the use of Bhagavati as the name of 
an object of worship in Malabar, may 
be seen from an example. Turning 
to Wilson’s work on the Mackenzie 
MSS., we find in the list of local 
MS. tracts belonging to Malabar, the 
repeated occurrence of Bhagavati in 
this way. Thus in this section of the 
book we have at p. xcvi. (vol. ii.) note 
of an account “ of a temple of Bhaga-^ 
vatif’ at p. ciii. “Temple of Man- 
nadi Bhagavati goddess Tem- 

ple of Palliarakave Bhagavati . . . 
at p. civ., “ Temple of Mangombu 
Bhagavati . . , “ Temple of Padde- 
parkave Bhagavati , . “Temple 

of the goddess Pann4yennar Have 
Bhagavati , , , ; ” “ Temple of the god- 
dess Pat41i Bhagavati . . . ** Temple 

of Bhagavati , . . p. cvii., “Account 
of the goddess Bhagavati at, &c. . . . 
p. cviii., “ Acc. of the goddess Yalanga 
Bhagavati,'^ “ Acc. of the goddess Yal- 
lur Bhagavati.^^ The term Bhagavati 
seems “^us to have been very com- 
monly attached to objects of worship 
in Malabar temples (see also Fra Pao- 
lino, p. 79 and p. 57, quoted under c. 
below). And it is very interesting to 
observe that, in a paper on “ Ooorg 
Superstitions, ” Mr.Euttelnotices paren- 
thetically that Bhadra Kali {i.e, Durga) 
is “ also called Pogddi, Pavodi, a tad- 
bhava of Bagavati ” {Ind, Antiq,, ii. 
170) — an incidental remark that seems 
to bring us very near the possible origin 
of pagode. It is most probable that 
some form like pogodi or pagode wus 

familiar with the constant confusion of c and t in 
medieval manuscript will reject this correction of 
M. Pauthier’s. Bishop Caldwell observes that the 
word was probably Bagam, or Pagava, the Tamil 
form of BJiagavata, “Lord”; a word reiterated in 
their sacred formulce by Hindus of all sorts, 
especially Vaishnava devotees. The words gi"^n 
by Marco Polo, if written ‘‘Pagoda/ Pagoda J Pa- 
goda I’* would be almost indistinguishable m 
sound from Pacauta. 
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current in tile montlis of foreign j 
visitors before the arrival of tbe 
Portuguese; but if tbe -word was 
of Portuguese origin there may easily 
have been some confusion in tbeir ears 
between Bagavati and huthadah which 
shaped the new word. It is no suiBB.- 
cient objection to say that hliagavati 
is not a term applied by the natives to 
a t&m'ple, the question is rather what 
misunderstanding and mispronuncia- 
tion by foreigners of a native term may 
probably have given rise to the term? * 
(H. T.)t The use of the word by 
Barbosa at so early a date as 1516, and 
its application to a particular class of 
temples must not be overlooked. 

a. — 

1516. “There is another sect of people 
among the Indians of Malabar, which is 

called Gujamn Their business is to 

work at baked clay, and tiles for covering 
houses, with which the temples and Boyal 
buildings are roofed .... Their idolatry 
and their idols are different from those of 


Since the above was written Sir Walter 
Elliot has kindly furnished a note, of which the 
following is an extract : — 

I took some pains to get at the origin of the 
word when at Madras, and the conclusion I came 
to was that it arose from the term used generally 
for the object of their worship, viz., Wiagavat, 
‘god'; hhagavati, ‘godde.ss.’ 

“ Thus, the Hindu temple with its lofty gop%b- 
ram or propylon at once attracts attention, and a 
stranger inquiring what it was, would be told 
‘the house or place of Bhagavat.’ The village 
divinity throughout the south is always a form of 
Durga, or, as she is commonly called, ^simply 
‘Devi‘ (ov Bliagavati, ‘the goddess’). ... In 
like manner a ligure of Durga is found on most of 
the gold liuns Xi.e.y pagoda coins) current m the 
Dakhan, and a foreigner inquiring what such a 
coin was, or rather what was the form stamped 
upon it, would be told it was ‘ the goddess,’ 'i.c., 
it was ‘ Bhavaqati: ” 

t As my friend can no longer represent his own 
view, it seems right to print here the latest re- 
marks of his on the subject that I cau find. Tliey 
are in a letter from Tanjore, dated 10th March, 
1880. “I think I overlooked a remark of yours 
regarding my observation that the e in Pagode was 
pronounced, and that this was a difficulty in de- 
riving it from. Bhagavat. In modern Portuguese 
e is not sounded, but verses show that it was in 
the 16th century. Now, if there is a final vowel 
in Pagoda^ it must come from BliagavaU; but 
though the goddess is and was worshipped to a 
certain extent in S. India, it is by other names 
(Awima, «feo.). Gundert and Kittel give '■Pogodi’ 
as a name of a Durga temple, but assuredly this 
is no corruption of Bliagavati, but Pagoda ! Ma- 
layalam and Tamil are full of such adopted words. 
Bliagavati is little used, and the goddess is too 
insignificant to give rise to pagoda as a general 
name for a temple. 

^‘■Bhagavat can only appear in the S. Indian lan- 
guages in its (Skt.) nominative form hJiagavan 
(Tamil, payuvdn). As such, in Tamil and Malay- 
51am it equals Vishnu or Siva, which would suit. 
But pagoda can’t be got out of hhagavan ; and if 
we look to the N. Indian forms, bhagavantf «fcc., 
there is the difficulty about the e, to say nothing 
nf the nt." 


the others ; and in their houses of prayer 
they perform a thousand acts of witchcraft 
and necromancy ; they call their temples 
pa^odes, and they are separate from the 
others.” — Barbosa, 135. 

This is Lord Stanley of Alderley’s trans- 
lation from a Spanish MS. The Italian 
of Ramusio reads: “neUe loro oration! 
fanno molte strigherie e necromatie, le 
quali chiamano Pa^odes, different! assai dall» 
altre” {Bamusio, i. f. 308v.). In the Por- 
tuguese MS. published by the Lisbon 
Academy in 1812, the words are altogether 
absent; and in interpolating them from 
Bamusio the editor has given the same 
sense as in Lord Stanley’s English. 

1516. “ In this City of G-oa, and all over 
India, there are an infinity of ancient 
buildings of the Gentiles, and in a small 
island near this, called Dinari, the Portu- 
guese, in order to build the city, have 
destroyed an ancient temple called Pagode, 
which was built with marvellous art, and 
with ancient figures wrought to the greatest 
perfection in a certain black stone, some of 
which remain standing, ruined and shat- 
tered, because these Portuguese care nothing 
about them. If I can come by one of these 
shattered images I will send it to your 
Lordship, that you may perceive how much 
in old times sculpture was esteemed in every 
part of the world.” — Letter of Andrea Cor- 
saXi to (Giuliano de^ Medici, in Bamusio, i. 
f. 177. 

1543. “ And with all his fleet he anchored 
at Coulao (^ftuilon) and landed there with 
all his people. And the Governor (Martim 
Afonso de Sousa) went thither because of 
information he had of a pagode which was 
quite near in the interior, and which, they 
said, contained much treasure . . . And the 
people of the country seeing that the Go- 
vernor was going to the pagod,©, they sent 
to offer him 50,000 pardaos not to go.”— 
Correa, iv. 325-326. 

1554. “And for the monastery of Santa 
Fee 845,000 reis yearly, besides the revenue 
of the Pagnodes which His Highness be- 
stowed u^on the said House, which gives 
600,000 reis a year. . — Botelho, Tombo, in 
Subsidios, 70. 

1563. “They have (at Baqaim) in one 
part a certain island called Salsete, where 
there are two pagodes or houses of idola- 
try.” — Garcia, f. 211'2;. 

1582. “ . . . Pagode, which is the house 

of praiers to their Idolls.” — Castaneda (by 
3Sr. L.), f. 34. 

1594. ‘ ‘ And as to what you have written 

to me, viz., that although you understand 
how necessary it was for the increase of 
the Christianity of those parts to destroy 
all the pagodas and mosques {pagodes e 
mesquitas), which the Gentiles and the 
Moors possess in the fortified places of this 
State. . (The King goes on to enjoin the 
Viceroy to treat this matter carefully with 
some theologians and canonists of those 
parts, but not to act till he shall have re- 
ported to the King.) — ^Letter from the K, of 
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jPortugal to the Viceroy, in Arch, Fort. 
Orient, t Fasc. 3, p. 417. 

1598. . honses of Diuels which 

they call Pagodes.” — Idnschoten, 22. 

1606. Gouvea uses pagode both for a 
temple and for an idol, e.g., see f. 46?;., f. 47. 

1630. “ That he should erect pagods for 

God’s worship, and adore images under 
green trees.”— Xorc?, Display, &c. 

1638. “There did meet us at a great 
Pogodo or Paged, which is a famous and 
sumptuous Temple (or Church).” — W. 
Bruton, in Hak. v. 49. 

1674. “Thus they were carried, many 
flocking about them, to a Paged or Temple ” 
{pagode in orig.). — Stevenses Faria y Sousa, 
i. 45. 

„ “ Paged (quasi Pagan-god), an 

Idol or false god among the Indians : also 
a kind of gold coin among them equivalent 
to our Angel.” — Glossographia, &c., by T. S. 

1689. “ A Pagoda .... borrows its 

Kame from the Persian word Pout, which 
signifies Idol; thence Pout-Gheda, a Tem- 
ple of False Gods, and from thence Pagode.” 
— Ovington, 159. 

1696. “ . . . . qui eussent ^14vd des 

pagodes an milieu des 'viMes.^^—La Bruyere, 
Caracthres, ed. Jouast, 1881, ii. 306. 

1717. “. . . The Pagods, or Churches.” 

—Phillipses Account, 12. 

1727. “There are many ancient Pagods 
or Temples in this country, but there is one 
very particular that stands upon a little 
Mountain near Vizagapatam, where^ they 
worship living Monkies.” — A. Ham. i. 380. 

1736. “Pagod [incert. etym.], an idol’s 
temple in China.” — Bailey's Diet. 2d ed. 

1763. “ These divinities are worshipped 

in temples called Pagodas in every part of 
Indostan.” — Orme, Hist. i. 2. 

1781. “During this conflict (at C!^- 
lumbrum), all the Indian females belonginjg 
to the garrison were collected at the summit 
of the highest pagoda, singing in a loud 
and melomous chorus halleluj^s, or songs 
of exhortation, to their people below, which 
inspired the enemy with a kind of frantic 
enthusiasm. This, even in the heat of the 
attack, had a romantic and pleasing effect, 
the musical sounds being distinctly heard 
at a considerable distance by the assailants.” 
— Munroes Ffarrative, 222. 

1809. 

“ In front, with far stretch’d walls, and 
many a tower, 

Turret, and dome, and pinnacle elate. 

The huge Pagoda seemed to load the 
land.” Kehama, viii. 4. 

1855. “. . . Among a dense cluster of 

palm-trees and small pagodas, rises a 
colossal Gaudama towering above both, 
and, Memnon-like, glowering before him 
with a placid and eternal smile.” — Letters 
from the Banks of the ireuwadee, BVxckwood^s 
Mag., May, 1856. 

b.— 

1498. “And the King gave the letter 


with his own hand, again repeating the 
words of the oath he had made, and swear- 
ing besides by his pagodes, which are their 
idols, that they adore for gods . . — Correa, 
Lendas, i. 119. 

1582. “The Divell is oftentimes in 
them, but they say it is one of their Gods 
or Pagodes.” — Castaneda (tr. by N. Ij.),f. 37. 

^ 1584. “La religions di quests genti non 
si intende per esser different! sette fra loro ; 
hanno certi lor pagodi che son gli idoli . . .” 
— ^Letter of Sassetti, in De Guheimatis, 155. 

1587. “ The house in which his pagode 

or idol standeth is covered with tiles of 
silver.” — P. Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 391. 

1598. “. . . The Pagodes, their false 
and divelish idols.” — Linschoten, 26. 

1630. “ ... so that the Bramanes under 

each green tree erect temples to pagods ...” 
— Lord, Display, &c. 

c. 1630. “Many deformed Pagothas 
are here worshipped ; having this ordinary 
evasion that they adore not Idols, but the 
Deamos which they represent.” — Si/r T, 
Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 375. 

1664. 

“ Their classic model proved a maggot, 
Their Directory an Indian P^od.” 

Hudibras, Pt. II. Canto i. 

1693. “f. . , For, say they, what is the 
Pagoda? it is an image or stone . . .” — In 
Wheeler, i. 269. 

1727. “. . . the Girl with the Pot of 

Fire on her Head, walking all the Way be- 
fore. When they came to the End of their 
journey . . . where was placed another 
black stone Pagod, the Girl set her Fire 
before it, and run stark mad for a Mimite 
or so.” — A. Ham. i. 274. 

c. 1737. 

“ See thronging millions to the Pagod run. 

And offer country. Parent, wife, or son.” 

Pope, Epilogue to Sat. I. 

1814. “Out of town six days. On my 
return, find my poor little pagod, Kapoleon, 
pushed off his ijedestal ; — ^the thieves are in 
Paris. — Letter of Byron's, April 8, in 
Moords Life, ed. 1832, ni. 21. 

C. — 

c. 1566. “ Neir vseir poi li caualli Arabi 

di Goa, si paga di datio quaranta due 
pagodi per cauallo, et ogni pagodo val otto 
lire alia nostra moneta ; e sono ^ monete 
d’oro ; de modo che li caualli Arabi sono in 
gran prezzo in que’ paesi, come sarebbe 
trecento quattro cento, cinque cento, _ e fina 
mille ducati I’vno.” — C. Federici, in Ba- 
nvusio, iii. 388. 

1597. “ I think well to order and decree 
that the pagodes which come from without 
shall not be current unless they be of forty 
and three points (assay?) conformable to 
the first issue, which is called of Agra, and 
which is of the same value as that of the San 
Tomes, which were issued in its likeness.” — 
Edict of the King, in Archiv. Port. Orient. 
iii). 782. 

1598. “There are yet other sorts of 
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mon^ called Pagodes . . . They are Indian 
and Heathenish money with the picture of 
a Diuell vpon them, and therefore are 
called Pagodes . . . ” — IdnschoteUy 54 and 69. 

1602. “And he caused to be sent out 
for the Kings of the Decan and Canara two 
thousand horses from those that were in 
Goa, and this brought the King 80,000 
pagodes, for every one had to pay forty as 
duty. These were imported by the Moors 
and other merchants from the ports of 
Arabia and Persia ; in entering Goa they 
are free and uncharged, but on leaving that 
place th^ have to pay these duties.” — 
GoutOi IV. vi. 6. 

1623. “. . . An Indian Gentile Lord 

called Kama Ran, who has no more in all 
than 2000 pagod of annual revenue, of 
which again he pays about 800 to Venktapa 
Naieka, whose tributary he is . . 
della ValUf ii. 692. 

1673. “ About this time the Rajah . . . 

was weighed in Gold, and poised about 
16,000 Pagods.” — Fryer ^ 80. 

1676. “For in regard these Pagods are 
very thick, and cannot be dipt, those that 
are Masters of the trade, take a Piercer, 
and pierce the Pagod through the side, 
halfway or more, taking out of one piece 
as much Gold as comes to two or three 
Sous.” — Tavernier^ Travels^ ii. 4 (Eng. tr. 
1684). 

1785. “ Your servants have no Trade in 

this country, neither do you pay them high 
wages, yet in a few years they return to 
England with many lacs of pagodas.” — 
Nahoh of Arcot, in Barkers Speech on the 
Nahoh's Dehts^ Works, ed. 1852, iv. 18. 

1796. “ La Bhagavadi, moneta d’oro, 

che ha Timmagine della^ dea Bhagavadi, 
nome corrotto in Pagodi o Pagode dagli 
Europei, h moneta rotonda, convessa in una 
parte . . — Fra Foolino^ 57. ' 

1803, “It frequently happens that in 
the bazaar, the star pagoda exchanges for 
4 rupees, and at other times for not more 
than 3.” — Wellington^ Desp., ed. 1837, ii. 
375. 

Pagoda-Tree. A slang phrase once 
current, rather in England than in 
India, to express the openings to rapid 
fortune which at one time existed in 
India. 

1877. “India has been transferred from 
the regions of romance to the realms of 
fact . . . the mines of Golconda no longer 
pay the cost of working, and the pagoda- 
tree has been stripped of all its golden 
fruit.” — Blackwood^ s Magazine, 575. 

1881, “It might be mistaken . . . for 
the work of some modern architect, built 
for the Nabob of a couple of generations 
back, who had enriched himself when the 
pagoda-tree was worth the shaking.” — Sad. 
Review, Sept. 3, p. 307. 

Palankeen, Palanquin, s. A box- 
litter for travelling in, with a pole 


projecting before and behind, which 
is borne on the shoulders of 4 or 
6 men; 4 always in Bengal; 6 some- 
times in the Telugu country. 

The origin of the word is not doubt- 
ful, though it is by no means clear how 
the Portuguese got the exact form 
which they have handed over to us. 
The nasal termination may be dismissed 
as a usual Portuguese addition, such 
as occurs in mandarin, Bagaim [Wasai) 
and many other words and names as 
used by them. The basis of all the forms 
is Skt. paryanhd, on pal/yanka, ‘ a bed," 
fromwldch wehaveHind. and Mahr.pa- 
lang, ‘abed,’ Hind. pdlM, ‘apalankin,’ 
Pali pallanJco, ‘ a couch, bed, litter, or 
palankin’ {Childers), and in Javan- 
ese and Malay palanghi, ‘ a litter or 
sedan’ {Cratvfura).* 

It is curious that there is a Spanish 
word palanca (L. Latin phalanga) for 
a pole used to carry loads on the 
shoulders of two bearers (called in Sp. 
palanquinos) ; a^ method of transport 
more common in the south than in 
England, though even in old Enghsh 
the thing has a name, viz., ‘a cowle- 
sta:ffi.’ It is just possible that this 
word (though we do not find it in the 
Portuguese dictionaries) may have in- 
fluenced the form in which the early 
Portuguese visitors to India took up 
the word. 

The thing appears already in the 
Ramayana. It is spoken of by Ibn 
Batata and by John Marignolli (both 
c. 1350), but neither uses this Indian 
name ; and we have not found evidence 
oipalicl older than Akbar (see Elliot, iv. 
515, and Am, i. 254). 

As drawn by Linschoten (1597), and 
as described by Grose at Bombay (c. 
1760), the palankin was hung from a 
bamboo which bent in an arch over the 
vehicle; a form perhaps not yet en- 
tirely obsolete in native use. ‘William- 
son {V. M., i. 316 seqq.) gives an 
account of the difierent changes in 
the fashion of palankins, from which 
it would appear that the present 
form must have come into use about 
the end of last century. IJp to 
1840-50 most people in Calcutta kept 
a palankin and set of bearers (usually 


In Canticles, iii. 9, the “ferculum quod fecit 
sibi Tex Salomon de Kgms Ltbani ” is in the Hehrw 
appiryoii, which has by some been suppo^d t(^e 
Greek Aopelov ; highly improbable, as the litter 
came to Greece from the £]ast. Is it possible that 
the word can be in some way taken jErom pary- 
anka ? 
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natives of Orissa), but tlie practice and 
tbe vehicle are now almost, if not en- 
tirely, obsolete among tbe better class 
of Europeans. Till tbe same period 
the palanbin, carried by relays of 
bearers, laid out by the post-office, or 
by private chowaries (q.v.), formed 
the chief means of accomplishing ex- 
tensive journeys in India, and the elder 
of the present writers has undergone 
hardly less than 8000‘ or 9000 miles of 
travelling in going considerable dis- 
tances (excluding minor j ourneys) after 
this f asHon. But in the decade nam ed 
the palanhin began, on certain great 
roads, to be superseded by the dawk- 
garry (a Palkee-garry or palankeen- 
carriage, horsed by ponies posted along 
the road, under the Post-office), and in 
the next decade to a large extent by 
railway, supplemented by other wheel- 
carriage, so that the palankin is now 
used rarely, and only in out-of-the-way 
localities. 

c. 1340. “Some time afterwards the 
pages of the Mistress of the Universe came 
to me with a dula . . It is like a bed 

of state .... with a pole of wood above 
. . . this is curved, and made of the Indian 
cane, solid and compact. Eight men, di- 
vided into two relays, are employed in turn 
to carry one of these ; four carry the palan- 
Idn whilst four rest. These vehicles serve 
in India the same purpose as donkeys in 
E^pt ; most people use them habitually in 
gcnng and coming. If a man has his own 
slaves, he is carried by them ; if not he hires 
men to carry him. There are also a few 
found for hire in the city, which stand in 
the bazars, at the Sultan’s gate, and also at 
the gates of private citizens.” — Ibn Batuta, 
iii. 886. 

c. 1350. “Et eciam homines et muheres 
portant super scapulas in lecticis de quibus 
m Oanticis : ferculum fecit sibi Salomon de 
ligrds Idbani, id est lectulum portatilem 
sicut portabar ego in Zayton et in India.” — 
Mangnolli (see Oathag, &c., p. 331). 

1515. “ And so assembling all the people 
made great lamentation, and so did through- 
out all the streets the women, married and 
single, in a marvellous way. The captains 
lifted him (the dead Alboquerque) seated as 
he was in a chair, and placed him on a 
palanquim, so that he was seen by all the 
people ; and Joao Mendes Botelho, a knight 
of Afonso d’ Albuquerque’s making (who was) 
his Ancient, bore the banner before the body. ” 
— Correa, Lendas, II. i. 460. 

1563. “. . . and the branches are for 

the most part straight except some .... 
which they twist and bend to form the canes 
for palenquius and portable chairs, such as 
are used in India.” — Garcia, f. 194. 

1567. “ . . . . with eight Ealchines 

ifachini), which are hired to carry the 


palanchines, eight for a Paianchine {palan- 
chino), foure at a time.” — G. Frederike in 
Hakl. ii. 348. 

1598. “. . , after them followeth the 

bryde between two Com neres, each in their 
Pallamkin, which is most costly made.” — 
Idnschoten, 56. 

1606. “The palanquins covered with 
curtains, in the way that is usual in this 
Province, are occasion of very great offences 
against God our Lord” . . . (the Synod 
therefore urges the Viceroy to prohibit them 
altogether, and) . . . “ enjoins on all eccle- 
siastical persons, on penalty of sentence of 
excommunication, and of forfeiting 100 par- 
daos to the church court * not to use the said 
palanquins, made in the fashion above des- 
cribed. ” — 4th Act of 5th Council of Goa, in 
Archivo Port. Omental, Ease. 4. See also 
under Boy. 

1608-9. “ If comming forth of his Pallace, 
hee (Jahangir) get vp on a Horse, it is a 
signe that he goeth for the Warres ; but if 
he vp vpon an Elephant or Palankine, it 
win bee but an hunting V oyage. ” — BaivJcins, 
in Purchas, i. 219. 

1616. “ . . . Ahdala Ghan, the great 

governour of Amadauas, being sent for to 
Court in disgrace, comming in Pilgrim’s 
Clothes with fortie servants on foote, about 
sixtie miles in counterfeit humiliation, 
finished the rest in his Pallankee .” — Sir T, 
Eoe, in Purchas, i. 552. 

In Terry’s account, in Pwrehas, ii. 1475, 
we have a Pallankee, and (p. 1481) Palanka; 
in a letter of Tom Coryate’s (1615) Palan- 
keen. 

1623. “In the territories of the Portu- 
guese in India it is forbidden to men to 
travel in palankin {Palanchino) as in good 
sooth too effeminate a proceeding ; never- 
theless as the Portuguese pay very little 
attention to their laws, as soon as the rains 
begin to fall they commence getting per- 
mission to use the palankin, either by favour 
or by bribery ; and so, gradually, the thing 
is relaxed, until at last nearly everybody 
travels in that way, and at all seasons.” — 
P. della Valle, i. 611. 

1659. “ The designing rascal (Sfvajf). . . 
conciliated Aizal ith^n, who fell into the 
snare . . . Without arms he mounted the 
pMM, and proceeded to the place appointed 
under the fortress. He left all his atten- 
dants at the distance of a long arrow-shot 
, . . Sivaji had a weapon, caUed in the lan- 
guage of the Dakhin hichiiA (i.e. ‘ scorpion’) 
on the fingers of his hand, hidden under his 
sleeve . . .^^—Khdfi Khdn, in MUot, vii. 
259. See also p. 509. 

1672. The word occurs several times in 
Baldaeus as Pallinkijn. Tavernier writes 
Palleki and sometimes Pallauquiu; Bernier 
has Paleky. 

1673. “ . . . ambling after these a great 
pace, the Palankeeu-Boys support them, 
four of them, two at each end of a Bambo, 


^ “Pa^os do aljube." We are not sure of the 
meaning. 
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which is a long hollow Cane . . . arched in 
the middle . . . where hangs the Palen- 
keen, as big as an ordinary Couch, broad 
enough to tumble in . . — Fry&\ 34. 

1720. “I desire that all the free Mer- 
chants of my acquaintance do attend me in 
their palenkeens to the place of burial.” — 
Will of Gharles Davers, Merchant, in 
Wheeler, ii. 340. 

1726. . Palanj^kyn dragers ” (palan- 

kin-bearers). — Valentijn, Ceylon, 45. 

1736. “ Palanquin, a kind of chaise or 

chair, borne by men on their shoulders, much 
used by the Chinese and other Eastern 
peoples for travelling from place to place.” 
— Bailey's Diet,, 2d ed. 

1750-52. “ The greater nobility are 

carried in a palekee, which looks very like 
a hammock fastened to a iDole.” — Toreen's 
Voyage to Suratte, China, &c., ii. 201. 

1754-58. In the former year the Court 
of Directors ordered that Writers in their 
Service should “lay aside the expense of 
either horse, chair, or Palankeen, during 
their Writership.” The Writers of Eort 
William (4th Nov. 1756) remonstrated, beg- 

g lng “to be indulged in keeping a Palan- 
een for such months of the j^ear as the 
excessive heats and violent rains make it 
impossible to |!“o on foot without the utmost 
hazard of their health.” The Court, how- 
ever, replied (Eeby. 11, 1756) : “We very 
well know that the indulging Writers with 
Palankeens has not a little contributed to 
the neglect of business we complain of, by 
affording them opportunities of rambling 
and again, with an obduracy and fervour 
too great for grammar (March 3, 1758) : 
“We. do most positively order and direct 
(and will admit of no representation for 
postponing the execution of) that no Writer 
whatsoever be permitted to keef) either 
palankeen, horse, or chaise, during his 
Writership, on pain of being immediately 
dismissed from our service.” — In Long, pp. 
54, 71, 130. 

1780. “ The Nawaub, on seeing his con- 
dition was struck with grief and com- 
passion ; but . . . did not even bend his 
eyebrow at the sight, but lifting up the 
curtain of the Palkee with his own hand, 
he saw that the eagle of his (Ali Ruza’s) 
soul, at one flight had winged its way to the 
gardens of Paradise.”— .ET. of JSydur, p. 429. 
1784. 

“ The Sun in gaudy palanqueen 

Curtain’d with purple, fring’d with 

Eirm^ no more heav’n’s vault serene, 
Retir’d to sup with Ganges old.” 

JPlassy Plain, a ballad by Sir W, 
Jones; in Inf e and Works, 
ed. 1807, ii. 503. 

1804. “ Give orders that a palanquin 

may be made for me ; let it be very light, 
with the pannels made of canvas instead of 
wood, and the poles fixed as for a dooley. 
Your Bengally palanquins are so heavy 
that they cannot be used out of Calcutta.” 
— Wellington (to Major Shaw), 20th June, 


The following measures a change in 
ideas. A palankin is now hardly ever 
used by a European, even of humble 
position, much less by the opulent : 

1808. “Palkee. A litter well known in 
India, called by the English Palankeen. 
A Guzerat punster (aware of no other) 
hazards the Etymology Pa~lakhee [pao- 
lakh^ a thing requiring an annual income 
of a quarter Lack to support it and corre- 
sponding luxuries.”— i2. Drummond, Illus- 
trations, &c. 

1809. 

“ Woe ! Woe ! around their palankeen, 

As on a bridal day 

With symphony and dance and song. 

Their kindred and their friends come on. 

The dance of sacrifice ! The funeral song ! 

Kehama, i. 6. 

1808. * * The conveyances of the island( Ma- 
deira) are of three kinds, viz. : horses, mules, 
and a litter, ycleped a palanquin, being a 
chair in the shape of a bathing-tub, a 
pole across, carried by two men, as doolees 
are in the east.” — Welsh, Beminiscences, i. 
282. 

c. 1830. “ITn curieux indiscret regut 
un galet dans la t^te ; on I’emporta baignd 
de sang, couch^ dans un palanquin.”— F. 
Jacquemont, Coit, i. 67. 

1880. “It will amaze readers in these 
days to learn that the Governor-General 
sometimes condescended to be carried in a 
Palanquin — a mode of conveyance which, 
except for long journeys away from rail- 
roads, has long been abandoned to portly 
Baboos, and Eurasian clerks.” — Sat, Rev., 
Eeb. 14. 

1881. “In the great procession on 
Corpus Christ! Day, when the Pope is 
carried in a palanquin round the Piazza of 
St. Peter, it is generally believed that the 
cushions and furniture of the palanquin are 
so arranged as to enable him to bear the 
fatigue of the ceremony by sitting whilst to 
the spectator he appears to be kneeling.” — 
Dean Stanley, Christian Institutions, 231, 

Palaveram, n.p. A town and can- 
tonment 11 miles S.W. from Madras. 
The name is Palldvaram, probably 
Palla~jpura7n,i}iQ ‘town of the Pallas’,* 
the latter a caste claiming descent from 
the Pallavas who ruled at Conjeveram. 
{Seshagiri Sdstrz,) 

Pale Ale. The name formerly given 
to the beer brewed for Indian use. 
See Beer. 

1784. “ London Porter and Pale Ale, 

light and excellent, Sicca Rupees 150 per 
hhd.” — ^Advt. in Seton-Karr, i. 39. 

1793. “Por Sale .... Pale Ale (per 
hhd. . . . Rs. 80,”— Bombay Courier, Jan. 
19th. 

1848. “Constant dinners, tiffins, pale 
ale, and claret, the prodigious labour of 
cutchery, and the refreshment of brandy 
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pawnee, which he was forced to take there, 
had this effect upon Waterloo Sedley.”— 
Vanity Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 258. * 

1853. “Parmi les caf^s, les cabarets, les 

S tes, Ton rencontre gh, et Ik une taverne 
ise placard^e de sa pancarte de porter 
simple et double, d’old Scotch ale, d^Fast 
India "Psle beer.” — Th, Gautier, Constanti- 
nojple, 22. 

1867. 

Pain bis, galette ou panaton, 

Promage k la pie ou Stilton, 

Cidre ou pale-ale de Burton, 

Vin de brie, ou branne-mouton.” 

Th. Gautier ct Ch. GoA'nier. 

Palempore, s. A kind of chintz 
bed-cover, sometimes of beautiful 
patterns, formerly made at various 
places in India, especially at Sadras 
and Masulipatam, the importation of 
which into Europe had become quite 
obsolete, but under the greater appre- 
ciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re- 
vive. The etymology is not quite 
certain, — ^we know no place of the 
name likely to have been the epony- 
mic, — and possibly it is a corruption 
of a hybrid (Hind, and Pers.) palang-- 
posh, ‘ a bed-cover,’ which occurs below, 
and which ma;y have been perverted 
through the existence of Salempore as 
a kind of stuff. See underPiece-goods. 

1648. * ‘ Int Go verne van Rag a mandraga 

.... werden veel . . . Salamporij . . . 
gemaeckt.” — Van den Rroecke, 87. 

1673. “ Staple commodities (at Masuli- 

patam) are calicuts white and painted, 
Palempores, Carpets.” — Fryer, 34. 

1813. 

“A stain on every bush that bore 
A fragment of nis palamnore. 

His breast with wounds unnumber’d 
riven. 

His back to earth, his face to heaven ...” 

Byron, The Giaour. 

1814. “A variety of tortures were in- 
flicted to extort a confession ; one was a 
sofa, with a platform of tight cordage in 
network, covered with a palampore, which 
concealed a bed of thorns placed under it : 
the collector, a corpulent Banian, was then 
stripped of his jaTna, or muslin robe, and 
ordered to lie down.” — Forces, Or. Mem. ii. 
429. 

1817. .“.... these cloths .... serve 
as coverlids, and are employed as a substi- 
tute for the Indian palempore.” — Rabies, 
Java, 171. 

1862. ‘‘Bala posh, or Palang posh, quilt 
or coverlet, 300 to 1000 rupees.” — Funjdb 
Trade Report, App., p. xxxviii. 

1880. “ . . . . and third, the celebrated 

palampores, or ‘ bed-covers,’ of Masulipa- 
tam, Patehgarh, Shikarpur, Hazara, and 
other places, which in point of art decora- 


tion are simply incomparable.” — Birdioood, 
The Industrial Arts of India, 260. 

Pali, s. The name of the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists, 
in fact, according to their apparently 
well-founded tradition Magadhl, the 
dialect of what we now call South 
Bahar, in which Sakya Muni dis- 
coursed. It is one of the Prakrits or 
Aryan vernaculars of India, and has 
probably been a dead language for 
nearly 2000 years. Fdli in Sanskrit 
means a line, row, series ; and by the 
Buddhists is used for the series of their 
Sacred Texts. FdU-blidshd is then ‘the 
language of the Sacred Texts,’ i.e., 
Magadhl ; and this is called elliptically 
by the Singhalese Pali, which we have 
adopted in like use. It has been 
carried, as the sacred language, to all 
the Indo-Chinese countries which have 
derived their religion from India 
through Ceylon. Pall is “a sort of 
Tuscan among the Prakrits ” from its 
inherent grace and strength 
But the analogy to Tuscan is closer 
still in the parallelism of the modifica- 
tion of Sanskrit words, used in Pall, to 
that of Latin words used in Italian. 

Robert Enox does not apparently 
know by that name the Pall language 
in Ceylon. He only speaks of the 
Books of Religion as “being in an 
eloquent style which the Vulgar people 
do not understand” (p. 75); and in 
another passage says : ‘ ‘ They have a 
Language something differing from the 
vulgar tongue (like Latin to us) which 
their Books are writ in” (p. 109). 

1689. “Les uns font valoir le style de 
leur Alcoran, les antres de leur Bali.” — 
Lettres Edif., xxv. 61. 

1690. “. . . . this Doubt proceeds from 
the Siameses understanding two Languages, 
viz., the Vulgar, which is a simple Tongue, 
consisting almost wholly of Monosyllables, 
without Conjugation or Declension ; and 
another Language, which I have already 
spoken of, which to them is a dead Tongue, 
known only by the Learned, which is called 
the Balie Tongue, and which is enricht with 
the inflexions of words, like the Languages 
we have in Europe. The terms of Religion 
and Justice, the names of Offices, and all 
the Ornaments of the Vulgar Tongue are 
borrow’d from the Balie.” — De la Loubhre^s 
Siam, E. T. 1693, p. 9. 

1795. “Of the ancient Pallis, whose 
language constitutes at the present day the 
sacred text of Ava, Pegue, and Siam, as 
well as of several other countries eastward 
of the Ganges : and of their migration from 
India to the banks of the Cali, the Nile of 
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Ethiopia, we have but very imperfect infor- 
mation ^ It has been the opinion of 

some of the most enlightened writers on the 
languages of the East, that the Pali, the 
sacred language of the priests of Boodh, is 
nearly allied totheShanscrit of the Bramins : 
and there certainly is much of that holy 
idiom engrafted on the vulgar language of 
Ava, by the introduction of the Hindoo 
religion.” — Syines, 337-8. 

1818. “ The Talapoins .... do aj^ply 

themselves in some degree to study, since 
according to their rules they are obliged to 
learn the Sadk, which is the grammar of 
the Pali language or Magatk, to read the 
Vini, the Padimot .... and the sermons 
of G-odama .... All these books are 
written in the Pali tongue, but the text is 
accompanied by a Burmese translation. 
They were all brought into the kingdom by 
a certain Brahmin from the island of Cey- 
lon.” — Sangermarbo's BurinesG Empire^ p. 141. 

1837. ^ ‘ Buddhists are impressed with the 
conviction that their sacred and classical 
lan^age, the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater 
antiquity than the Sanscrit ; and that it 
had attained also a higher state of refine- 
ment than its rival tongue had acquired. 
In support of this belief they adduce various 
ar^ments, which, in their judgment, are 
quite conclusive. They observe that the 
very word Pali signifies original, text, 
reg^L'irity ; and there is scarcely a Bud- 
dhist scholar in Ceylon, who, in the discus- 
sion of this question, will not quote, with 
an air of triumph, their favourite verse, — 

Sd Mdgadhi i wMa hhdsd (etc.). 

* There is a language which is the root ; 
.... men and brkhmans at the commence- 
ment of the creation, who never before heard 
nor uttered a human accent, and even the 
Supreme Buddhos, spoke it : it is Mkgadhi.’ 

This verse is a quotation from Kachchk- 
yand’s ^ammar, the oldest referred to in 
the Pkli literature of Ceylqn .... Let me 
. . . . at once avow, that, exclusive of all 
philological considerations, I am inclined, 
on ^ primS, facie evidence — external as well 
as internal — to entertain an opinion adverse 
to the claims of the buddhists on this par- 
ticular point .” — George Tumour, Introd, to 
Mahdioansoy p. xxii. 

1874. “The spoken language of Italy 
was to be found in a number of provincial 
dialects, each with its own characteristics, 
the Piedmontese harsh, the Neapolitan 
nasal, the Tuscan soft and flowing. These 
dialects had been rising in importance as 
Latin declined ; the birth-time of a new 
literary language was imminent. Then came 
Dante, and choosing for his immortal Corn- 
media the finest and most cultivated of the 
vernaculars, raised it at once to the position 
of dignity which it still retains. Bead 
Sanskrit for Latin, Magadhese for Tuscan, 
and the Three Baskets for the Divina Corn- 
media, and the parallel is complete .... 
Like Italian Pali is at once flowing and 
sonorous ; it is a characteristic of both lan- 

* The writer is here led away by Wilford’s non- 
sense. 


guages that nearly every word ends in a 
vowel, and that all harsh conjunctions are 
softened down by assimilation, elision or 
crasis, while on^ the other hand both lend 
themselves easily to the expression of 
sublime and vigorous thought.”— -CAzZders 
Preface to Pali Diet,, pp. xiii.-xiv, ’ 

Palkee-garry, s. A ‘palankin- 
coach,* as it is termed in India; i,e., 
a carriage shaped somewhat like a 
palankin on wheels ; Hind. pdlU-garl, 
The word is however one formed -under 
European influences. 

1878. * * The Governor-General’s carriage 
* . . . may be jostled by the hired *palki- 

f harry, ^ with its two wretched ponies, rope 
arness, nearly naked driver, and wheels 
whose sinuous motions impress one with 
the idea that they must come off at the 
next revolution.” — Zife inthe Mofusdl, i. 38. 

This description applies rather to the 
cranchee (q.v.) than to the palkee-garry, 
which is (or used to be) seldom so sordidly 
equipt. * 

Palmyra, s. The fan-palm {Boras- 
SU8 fldb^liformis), which is very com- 
monly cultivated in S. Indda and Cey- 
lon (as it also is indeed in the Ganges 
valley from Earakhabad down to the 
head of the Delta), and hence was 
called by the Portuguese par excellence, 
palmeira or ‘ the palm-tree.’ * It is an 
important tree in the economy of S.' 
India, Ceylon, and parts of the Archi- 
pelago as producing jaggery (q.v.) 
or * palm-sugar ’ ; whilst the wood 
aflords rafters and laths, and the leaves 
gives a material for thatch, mats, um- 
brellas, fans, and a substitute for 
paper. Its minor uses are many : in-^ 
deed it is supposed to supply nearly 
all the wants of man, and a Tamil pro- 
verb ascribes to it 801 uses (see Fer- 
guson’s Palmyra-Palm of Ceylon, and 
TennenPs Ceylon, i. Ill, ii. 519 segg.y 

1563. . A ilha de Ceilao .... 

ha muitas palmeiras.” — Ga/rcia, ff. 65r.-66. 

1673. “Their Buildings suit with the 
Country and State of the inhabitants, being 
mostly contrived for Conveniency : the 
Poorer are made of Boughs and olUbs of the 
Palmeroes.” — Fryer, 199. 

1718. . Leaves of a Tree called 

Palmeira.’^ — Prop, of the Gospel in the East, 
iii. 85. 

1756. “The interval was planted with 
rows of palmira, and coco-nut trees.” — 
O'i'me, ii. 90, ed. 1803. 

1860. “ Here, too, the beautiful palmyra 


Sir J. Hooker vmtes : “ I believe this palm is 
nowhere wild in India; and I have always sus- 
pected that it, like the tamarind, was introduced 
from Africa.” 
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palm, which abounds over the north of the 
Ibland, begins to appear, ’’ — Tennmb^s Ceylon^ 
ii. 54. 

See Brah. 

Palmyra Point, n.p. Otherwise 
called Pt. Pedro. This is the N.E. 
point of Ceylon, the high palmyra trees 
on which are conspicuous. 

Palmyras, Point, n. p. This is a 
headland on the Orissa coast, quite 
low, but from its prominence at the most 
projecting part of the combined Maha- 
nadl and Brahmam delta an important 
landmark, especia,lly in former days, 
for ships bound from the south for the 
mouth of the Hoogly, all the more for 
the dangerous shoal o:ffi it. A point of 
the Mahanadi delta, 24 miles to the 
south-west, is called False Point, from 
its liability to be mistaken for P. 
Palmyras. | 

1553. “ . . . . o Cabo Seg<5gora, a que 

os nossos chamam das Palmeiras por humas 
que alii estam, as quaes os navigantes notam 
or Uies dar conhecimento da terra. E 
este cabo .... fazemos fim do Reyno 
OrM.” — Barr os, I., ix. 1. 

1598. . . . 2 miles (Dutch) before 

you come to the point of Palmerias, ^ou 
shall see certaine blacke houels standing 
vppon a land that is higher then all the land 
there abouts, and from thence to the Point 
it beginneth againe to be low ground 
and .... you shall see some sm^l (but 
not ouer white) sandie Downes . . , . you 
shall finde being right against the point de 
Pabnerias .... that vpon the point there 
is neyther tree nor bush, and although 
it hath the name of the Point of Palm- 
trees, it hath notwithstanding right forth, 
but one Palme tree.” — Linschoten, 3d Book, 
ch. 12. 

1823. “It is a large delta, formed by 
the mouths of the Maha-Nuddee and other 
rivers, the northernmost of which insulates 
Cape Palmiras.” — Heher (ed. 1844), i. 88. 

PancMngam, s. Saiisk.=‘qumque- 
partite.’ A native almanac in S. 
India is called so, because it contains 
information on five subjects, viz.. 
Solar Days, Lunar Days, Asterisms, 
Togas, and haranas (certain astrolo- 
gical divisions of the days of a month). 

Fanchanga is used also, at least by 
Buchanan below, for the brahman 
who keeps and interprets the almanac 
for the villagers. 

1612. “Every year they make new al- 
manacs for the eclipses of the Sun and of 
the Moon, and they have a perpetual one 
which serves to pronounce their auguries, 
and this they call PanchagtoO.” — Couto, 
V. vi. 4. 


1651. “The Bramins, in order to know 
the good and bad days, have made certain 
writings after the fashion of our Almanacks, 
and these they call Panjangam.” — Boge- 
rius, 55. This author gives a specimen 
(pp. 63-69). 

1800. “No one without consulting the 
PaxLchanga, or almanac - keeper, knows 
when he is to perform the ceremonies of 
religion.” — Buclianan^s Mysore, etc., i. 234. 

Pandal,Peiidaiil, s. A shed. Tamil. 
1651. “. , . it is the custom in this 

country when there is a Bride in the house 
to set up before the door certain stakes 
somewhat taller than a man, and these are 
covered with lighter sticks on which foliage 
is put to make a shade . . . This arrange- 
ment is called a Pandael in the country 
speech.” — KogeHus, *p. 12. 

1717. “ Water-Bandels, which are little 

sheds for the Conveniency of drinking 
Water.” — Phillipses Account, 19. 

1745. “ Je suivis la procession d’un 

peu loin, et arrive aux sepultures, j’y vis 
im pandel ou tente dress^e, sur la fosse du 
defunt; elle 4tait orn4e de branches de 
figuier, de toiles peintes, &c. L’int^rieur 
etait garnie de petites lampes allumees.” — 
Noi'beH, M&nioires, iii. 32. 

1781. “Les gens riches font construir 
devant leur porte un autre pendal.” — Bon^ 
n&rat (ed. 1782), i. 134. 

1800. “ I told the farmer that, as I meant 
to make him pay his full rent, I could not 
take his fowl and milk without paying for 
them ; and that I would not enter his pun- 
dull, because he had not paid the labourers 
who made it.” — ^Letter of Bir T. Munro in 
Idfe, i. 283. 

1814. “There I beheld, assembled in 
the same pandaul, or reposing under the 
friendly banian-tree, the Gosannee in a 
state of nudity, the Yogee with a lark or 
paroquet, his sole companion for a thousand 
miles.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., ii. 465. 

1815. “ Pandauls were erected opposite 
the two principal fords on the river, where 
under my medical superintendence skilful 
natives provided with eau-de-luce and other 
remedies were constantly stationed.” — Dr. 
McKenzie, in Asiatic Researches, xiii. 329. 

Pandaram, s. A Hindu ascetic 
mendicant of the (so-called) Budra, or 
even of a lower caste. A priest of the 
lower Hindu Castes of S. India and 
Ceylon. Tamil, pandaram. C. P. 
Brown says the pandaram is properly 
a Yaishnava, Jbut other authors apply 
the name to Saiva priests. 

1711. “ . . . . But the destruction of 50 

or 60,000 pagodas worth of grain . . . and 
VilliTig the Pandarrum; these are things 
which make his demands really carry 
too much justice with them.” — ^Letter in 
Wheeler, ii. 163. 

1717. “. . . . Bramans, Pantarougal, 
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and other holy men.” — Phillips^ s Account, 


The word is here in the Tamil plural. 

1718. “Abundance of Bramanes, Pan- 
tares, and Poets .... flocked together.” 
— Projm, of the Gospel, ii. 18. 

1745. “ On voit ici quelquefois les Pan- 

darams ou Penitens qui ont 4t4 en p^l4rin- 
age k Bengale ; quand ils retournent ils 
apportent ici avec grand soin de I’eau du 
Gauge dans des pots ou vases bien formds.” 
— Ndbert, Mim. iii. 28. 


c. 1760. ^ “The Pandarams, the Ma- 
hometan priests, and the Bramins them- 
selves yield to the force of truth.” — Grose, 
i. 252. 

1781. “Les Pandarons ne sont pas moins 
r^v^r^s que les Saniasis, Ils sont de la 
secte de Chiven, se barbouillent toute la 
figure, la poitrine, et les bras avec des cen- 
dres de bouze de vache,” etc . — Sonnerat 
(8vo. ed.), ii. 113-114. 

1798. “ The other figure is of a Panda- 

ram or Senassey, of the class of pilg^rims 
to the various pagodas .” — Pennanfs View of 
Sindostan, preface. 

_ 1800. “In Chera the P-Ajdris (see poo- 
mree) or priests in these temples are all 
Pandarums, who are the Sddras dedicated 
to the service of Siva’s temples . , — 

Buchanan^ s Mysore, eta., ii. 

1809. “The chief of the pagoda (Bames- 
waram), or Pandaram, waiting on the 
beach.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 338. 

1860. “ In the island of Nainativoe, to 
the south-west of Jafna, there was till re- 
cently a little temple, dedicated to the 
goddess Naga Tambiran, in which conse- 
arated serpents were tenderly reared by the 
Pandarams, and daily fed at the expense 
of the worshippers.”— Ceylon, i. 
373. 


Pandarani, ii.p. The name of a 
port of Malabar of great reputation in 
the middle ages, a name -which has 
gone through many ourio-us corrup- 
tions. Its position is clear enough 
from Yarthema’s statement that an 
uninhabited island stood opposite at 
three leagues distance, which must be 
the “Sacrifice Bock” of our charts. 
The name appears upon no modern 
map, but it still attaches to a miserable 
fishing village on the site, in the form 
Pantalani (approx, lat. 11° 26'), a little 
way north of Boilandi. It is seen be- 
low in Ibn Batuta’s notice that Pan- 
darani afforded an exceptional shelter 
^ shipping during the S.W. monsoon. 
This is referred to in an interesting 
letter to one of the present writers from 
lus friend Ool. (nowLt.-Gen.)B.H. San- 
dated Madras, 13th 
i eby., 1881 : “ One very extraordinary 
feature on the coast is the occurrence 


of mud-banks in from 1 to 6 f atboms of 
water, which have the effect of break 
mg both surf and swell to such an ex- 
tent that ships can run into the patches 
of water so sheltered at the very height 
of the monsoon, when the elements are 
raging, and notonly find a perfectly still 
sea, but are able to land their cargoes 
. . . Possibly the snugness of some of 
the harbours frequented by the Chinese 
junks, such as Pandarani, may have 
been mostly due to banks of this kiad ? 
By the way, I suspect your ‘Panda*- 
raru ’ was nothing but the roadstead 
of Ooulete (Coulandi or Quelande of 
oim Atlas). The Master Attendant 
who accompanied me, appears to have 
a good opinion of it as an anchorage 
and as well sheltered.” * 

c. 1150. “ Fandarina is a town built at 

the mouth of a river which comes from 
Manibkr [Malabar], where vessels from 
India and Sind cast anchor. The inhabi- 
tants are rich, the markets well supplied 
trade flourishing.”— in Elliot, 

1^6. “In the year (1296) it was pro- 
hibited to merchants who traded in fine 
OT costly products with Maparh (Ma’bar or 
Coromandel), Pei-nan (?) and Fantalaina, 
three foreign kingdoms, to export any one 
of them more than the value of 50,000 ting 
in paper money.”— esc Annals of the 
Mongol Dynasty, quoted by Panthier, Marc 
Pol, 632. 

c. 1300. “ Of the cities on the shore the 

first is Sindkbtir,^ then Fakniir, then the 
country of Manjariir, then the country 
of Hill, then the country of (Fandaraina*).” 
— Bashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1321. ‘ ‘ And the forest in which the 

S epper groweth extendeth for a good 18 
ays’ journey, and in that forest there be 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan- 
drina, and the other Oyngilin ” (see Shin- 
kali) . — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 75. 

c. 1343. ‘ ‘ Prom Boddf attan we proceeded 
to Fandaraina, a great and fine town with 
gardens and bazars. The Musulmans there 
occupy three quarters, each having its 
mosque. ... It is at this town that the 
ships of China pass the winter ” (i.e. the 
S.W. monsoon). — Ihn Batuta, iv. 88. (Com- 
pare Roteiro below.) 

c. 1442. “The humble author of this 
narrative having received his order of dis- 
missal departed from Calicut by sea, after 
having x^assed the port of Bandinaneh (read 
Bandaranah) situated on the coast of Mala- 
bar, (he) reached the port of Mangalor. ...” 
— Ahdurrcuzzdk, in India inXVth Cent., 20. 

1498. “ . . . . hum lugar que se chama 

Fandarany .... por que alii estava bom 
porto, e que alii nos amarassemos .... 


* This is the true reading, see note at the place, 
and J. B. As. Soc., N. 6. 
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6 que era costume que os navios que vinham 
aestaterra pousasem aliiporestaremseguros. 

^ — Moteiro de Vasco da Gama, 53. 

1503. ‘ ‘ Ba poi feceno vela et in vn porto 

de dicto Re chiamato Fundarane amazorno 
molta gete c6 artelaria et deliberomo andare 
verso li regno de Cuchin. . . ."'—Letter of 
King Emanuel, p. 5. 

c. 1506. “ Questo capitanio si trovb nave 

17 de mercadanti Mori in uno porto se 
chiama Panidarami, e combatt^ con queste 
le quali se raesseno in terra ; per modo che 
questo capitanio mand6 tutti li soi copani 
ben armadi con un baril de polvere per 
cadaun copano, e mise fuoco dentro dette 
navi de Mori; e tutte quelle. brasolle, con 
tutte quelle spezierie che erano carghe per 
la Mecha, e s’intende ch’erano molto ricche. 

, . . — Leonardo Ga" Masser, 20-21. 

1510. “Here we remained two days, 
and then departed, and went to a place 
which is called Pandarani, distant from 
tMs one day’s journey, and which is subject 
to the King of Calicut. This place is a 
wretched affair, and has no port.” — Far- 
thema, 133. 

1516. “Further on, south south-east, is 
another Moorish place which is called Pan- 
darani, in which also there are many ships.” 
—Ba/rhosa, 152. 

In Rowlandson’s Translation of the 
Tokfat-ul-MajahidlniOr, Transl. Fund, 1833, 
the name is habitually misread Furydreeah 
for Fundaraina. 

1536. “ Martim Afonso . . . ran along the 
coast in search of the ‘paraos, the galleys and 
caravels keeping the sea, and the foists 
hugging the shore. And one momin|r they 
came suddenly on Ounhalemarcar with 25 
jpamos, which the others had sent to collect 
rice ; and on catching sight of them as they 
came along the coast towards the Isles of 
Pandarane, Diogo de Reynoso, who was in 
advance of our foists, he and his brother . . . 
and Diogo Corvo ... set ofE to engage the 
Moors, who were numerous and well armed. 
And Ounhale, when he knew it was Martim 
iionso, laid all pressure on his oars to 
double the Point of Tiracole. . . — Correa, 

iii. 775. 

Pandy, s. The most current collo- 
quial name for the' Sepoy mutineer 
during 1857-58. The surname PCinde 
was a very common one among the 
high-caste Sepoys of the Bengal army, 
being the title of a Jot, or subdiyisional 
branch of the Brahmins of the Tipper 
Proyinces, which furnished many men 
to the ranks. “The first two men 
hung” (for mutiny) “ at Barrackpore 
were pandies by caste, hence all sepoys 
were pandies, and eyer will be so 
called” {BourcMer, as below). 

1857. “ As long as I feel the entire con- 

fidence I do, that we shall triumph over 
this iniquitous combination, I cannot feel 
gloom. I leave this feeling to the Pandies, 


who have sacrificed honour and existence to 
the ghost of a delusion.” — JS. Greathed, 
Letters during the Siege of Delhi, 99. 

1857. “ We had not long to wait before 
the line of guns, howitzers, and mortar 
carts, chiefly drawn by elephants, soon hove 
in sight.^ . . . Poor Pandy, what a pound- 
ing was in store for you ! . . .” — Bourchier, 
Eight Months Campaign against the Bengal 
Sepoy Army, 47. 

Pangara, Pangaia, s. From the 
quotations, a kind of boat used on the 
E. coast of Africa. 

1591. “ . . . divers Pangaras or boates, 

which are pinned with wooden pinnes, and 
sowed together with Palmito cordes.” — 
Barker in Hakluyt, ii. 588. 

1598. “In this fortresse of Sofala the 
Captaine of MossambiqueloBd^ a Factor, and 
twice or thrice every yere he sendeth cer- 
taine boats called Pangaios, which saile 
along the shore to fetch gold, and bring it 
to Mossamhique, 

“These Pangaios are made of light 
planks, and sowed together with cords, 
•without any nailes.” — Linschoten, ch. 4. 

1616. “ Each of these bars, of Quilimane, 
Cuama, and Luabo, allows of the entrance of 
vessels of 100 tons, viz. galeots and pangaios, 
loaded with cloths and provisions ; and 
when they enter the river they discharge 
cargo into other light and very long boats 
called almadias . . . ” — Bocarro, Decada, 
534. 

Pangolin, s. This book-name for 
the Manis is Malay Pangulang , ‘ the 
creature that rolls itself up.’ It is the 
Manis pentedactyla of Linn. ; called in 
H. 'bojarlut[i.e. Skt. 'vafrakita, ‘ adamant 
reptile).’ We haye sometimes thought 
that the Manis might haye been the 
creature which was shown as a gold- 
digging ant (see BushecJc below) ; was 
not this also the creature that Ber- 
trandon de la Brocquidre met with in 
the desert of Gaza? When pursued 
“ it began to cry like a cat at the ap- 
proach of a dog. Pierre de la Vaudrei 
struck it on the back with the point of 
his sword, but it did no harm, from 
being coyered with scales like a stur- 
geon.” A.D. 1432. — T, Wright’s Early 
Travels in Palestine, p. 290 (Bohn). 

It is remarkable to find the state- 
ment that these ants were found in the 
possession of the King of Persia recur- 
ring in Herodotus and in Busbeck, 
with an interyal of nearly 2,000 years ! 

We see that the suggestion of the 
Manis being the gold-digging ant has 
been anticipated by Mr. Blakesley in 
his Herodotus. 

c. B.o. 445. “ Here in this desert, there 
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live amid the sand great ants, in size some- 
what less than dogs, but bigger than foxes. 
The Persian King has a number of them, 
which have been caught by the hunters in 
the land whereof we are speaking . . — 

Herod, iii- 102 {BawUnson^s tr. ). 

1562. Among presents to the G. Turk 
from the King of Persia; “in his inusitati 
generis animantes, qualem memini dictum 
fuisse allatam Indicam mediocris 
canis magnitudine, mordacem admodum et 
saevam.” — Busbequii Opera, Elzev., 1633, x). 
343. 

Panicale, S. This is mentioned by 
Bluteau (vi. 223), as an Indian dis- 
ease, a swelling of the feet. Cdh 
is here probably the Tamil Kdl, ‘ leg.’ 


Panikar, Panyca, &c., s. Malayal. 
panikan, ‘a fencing master, a teacher; ’ 
but at present it more usually means 
* an astrologer.’ 


1618. “And there are very skilful men 
who teach this art (fencing), and they are 
called Panicars.” — Barbosa, 128. 

1553. “And when (the Naire) comes to 
the age of 7 years he is obliged to go to the 
fencing-school, the master of which (whom 
they call Panical) they regard as a father, 
on account of the instruction he gives 
them.” — Bai'ros, I., ix. 3. 

1554. “To the panical (in the Pactory 
at Cochin) 300 reis a month, which are for 
the year 3600 reis.” — S, Botelho, Torribo, 24. 

1556. . aho Rei arma caualleiro 

ho Panica q ho ensinou.” — D, de Goes, 
Chron., 51. 


1583. “The maisters which teach them, 
be graduate in the weapons which they 
teach, and they bee ca^ed in their lan- 
guage Panycaes.” — Castaneda (by N. !».), f. 
36v. 


1599. “ L’Archidiacre pour assurer sa 

personne fit appeller quelques-uns des prin- 
cipaux Maitres d’Armes de sa Nation. On 
appelle ces Gens-lk Panicals. . . . Ils sont 
extremement redoutez.” — La Croze, 101. 

1604. “The deceased Panical had en- 
gaged in his pay many Nayres, with obliga- 
tion to die for him.” — Guerrero, Relacion. 
90. 


1606. “ Paniqnais is the name by which 

the same Malauares call their masters of 
fence.” — Gouvea, f.’28. 

1644. “ To the cost of a Penical and 4 

Nayres who serve the factory in the con- 
veyance of the pepper on rafts for the year 
12,960 res.” — Bocarro, MS., 316. 


Pantbay, Panthe, s. This is the 
name applied of late years in Burma, 
and in intelligence coming from the 
side of Burma, to the Mahommedans 
of Yunnan, who established a brief 
independence at Talifu, between 1867 
and 1873. The origin of the name is 


exceedingly obscure. It is not, as Mr 
Baber assures us, used or known hi 
Yunnan itself {i.e. by the Chinese). It 
must be remarked that the usual Bur- 
mese name for a Mahommedan is PatU 
and one wouldhave been inclined to sup- 
pose Fanthe to be a form of the same • 
as indeed we see that Gen. Pytche has 
stated it to be {Burma, Fast and Present 
u. 297-8). But Sir Arthur Phayre, a 
high authority, in a note with which 
he has favoured us, observes : ‘ Panthe, 
I believe, comes from a Chinese 
word signifying ‘ native or indigenous.’ 
It is quite a modern name in Burma 
and is applied exclusively to the Chi- 
nese Mahommedans who come with 
caravans from Yunnan. I am not 
aware that they can be distinguished 
from other Chinese caravan traders, 
except that they do not bring hams for 
sale as the others do. In dress and 
O'® well as in drinking 
samshu and gambling, they are like 
the others. The wordPa-#7ii again is the 
old Burmese word for ‘Mahommedan.’ 
It is applied to all Mahommedans 
other than the Chinese Fanthi. It is in 
no way connected with the latter word, 
but is, I believe, a corruption of Farsi 
or jF'dm,” i.e. Persian.’* 

The last suggestion is highly pro- 
bable, and greatly to be preferred to 
that of M. Jacquet, who supposed that 
the word might be taken from Pasei in 
Sumatra, which during part of the 
later Middle Ages was a kind of metro- 
polis of Islam in the Eastern Seas.f 
We may mention two possible origins 
for Fanthi, as indicating lines for fur- 
ther enquiry : 


A. The title Fathl (or Fasst, for the 
former is only the Burmese lisping 
utterance) is very old. In the remark- 
able Chinese Account of Camboja, 
dating from the year 1296, which has 
been translated by. Abel-B4musat, 
there is a notice of a sect in Oamboja 
called Fa-sse. The author identifies 
them, in a passing way, with the 
Tao^sse, but that is a term which 
Eahian also in India uses in a vague 
way, apparently quite inapplicable to 
the Chinese sect properly so called. 
These Fa-sse, the Chinese writer says, 
“ wear a red or white cloth on their 


He adds : — “ The Burmese call their own in- 
digenous Mahommedans ‘ Pathi-Kuld,’ andHindds 
* Hindu-Kuld," when they wish to distinguish be- 
tween the two ” (see KuZa). 
t See Journ. As., Ser. II., tom. viii. 352. 
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heads, like the head-dress of Tartar 
women, hut not so high. They have edi- 
fices or towers, monasteries, and tem- 
ples, hut not to he compared for magni- 
ficence with those of the Buddhists . . . 
In their temples there are no images 
. , . they are allowed to cover their 
towers and their buildings with tiles. 
The Pa-sse never eat with a stranger 
to their sect, and do not allow them- 
selves to he seen eating; they drink 
no wine ” etc. {RSmusat^ Nouv, MeL 
As,, i. 112). We cannot he quite sure 
that this applies to Mahommedans, 
hut it is on the whole prohahle that 
the name is the same as the PatJii of 
the Burmese, and has the same ap- 
plication, Now the people from whom 
the Burmese were likely to adopt a 
name for the Yunnan Mahommedans 
are the Shans, belonging to the great 
Siamese race, who occupy the inter- 
mediate country. The question oc- 
curs: — ^Is Pantile a Bhan term for 
Mahommedan? If so, is it not probably 
only a dialectic variation of the Passe of 
Camhoja, the PatM of Burma, but 
entering Burma from a new quarter, 
and with its identity thus disguised ?* 
There would he many analogies to such 
a course of things. 

B. We find it stated in Lieut. Gar- 
nier’s narrative of his great expedition 
to Yunnan that there is a hybrid Chi- 
nese race occupying part of the plain 
of Tali-fu, who are called Pen-ti (see 
Gamier, Toy. d‘Ex;pl,, i. 518). This 
name again, it has been suggested, 
may possibly have to do -with Panthe, 
But we find that Peu’-ti (‘root-soil’) 
is a generic expression used in various 
parts of S. China for ‘ aborigines ; ’ it 
could hardly then have been applied to 
the Mahommedans. 

Panwell, n. p. This town on the 
mainland opposite Bombay was in 
prse-railway days a usual landing- 
place on the way to Poona, and 
the English form of the name must 
have struck many besides ourselves. 
We do not know the correct form; 
but this one has substantially come 
down to us from the Portuguese ; e,g , : 

1644. “ This Island of Caranja is quite 

near, almost frontier-place, to six cities of 
the Moors of the Kingdom of the Melique, 
viz., CamaZlt, Drugo, Pene, Sahayo, Abitta, 
and Panoel.”— MS,, f. 227. 


* Cushing s Shan Dictionary gives Pasi for Ma- 
hommedan. We do not find PantM, 


PAPAYA, PAPAVf^, 


1804. P.S. Tell Mrs. Waring that, 
notwithstanding the debate at dinner, and 
her recommendation, we propose to go to 
Bombay, by Panwell, and in the balloon !” 
—Wellington, from “Candolla,” 8th March. 

Papaya, Papaw, s. This word 
seems to be from America like the 
insipid, not to say nasty, frmt which 
it denotes [Carica papaya, L.) A quo- 
tation below indicates that it came by 
way of the Philippines and Malacca. 
Though of little esteem, and though 
the tree’s peculiar quality of rendering 
fresh meat tender, which is familiar 
in the W. Indies, is little known or 
taken advantage of, the tree is found in 
gardens and compounds all over India, 
as far north as Delhi. In the N.W. 
Provinces it is called by the native 
gardeners aran^ltliarimza, ‘ castor- 
od-tree-melon,’ no doubt* from the 
superficial resemblance of its foliage to 
that of the Palma Qhriati, According to 
Moodeen Sheriff it has a Perso-arabic 
name ^aribah-i-HintHl ; in Canarese it 
is called P^arangi^liannu (‘Prank or 
Portuguese fruit ’). iie name papaya 
according to Oviedo as quoted by Littr4 
Oviedo, t, 1, p. 333, Madrid, 1851,” 
— ^we cannot find it in Eamusio) was 
that used in Cuba, whilst the Carib 
name was ababai,^ Strange liberties 
are taken with the spe llin g. Mr. 
Eobinson (below) calls it popeya ; Sir 
L. PeUy (P.E, G, S,, xxxv. 232),poppoi 

(S TTOTTOl!) 

c. 1550. “ There is also a sort of fruit 

resembling figs, called by the natives 
Papaie . . . peculiar to this kingdom” 
(Peru). — Girol, Benzoni, 242. 

1598. “There is also a fruite that came 
out of the Spanish Indies, brought from be- 
yond ye Philipinas or Busons to Malacca, and 
fr6 thence to India, it is called Papaios, 
and is very like a Mellon . . . and wDl not 
grow, but alwaies two together, that is male 
and female . . . and when they are diuided 
and set apart one from the other, then they 
yield no fruite at all. . . . This fruite at 
the first for the strangeness thereof was 
much esteemed, but now they account not 
of it.” — Limchoten, 97. 

c. 1630. “. . . Pappaes, Cocoes, and Plan- 
tains, all sweet and delicious . . — Sir T, 

H&rbert, ed. 1665, p. 350. 
c. 1635. 

“ The Palma Christi and the fair Papaw 
Now but a seed (preventing Nature’s Law) 
In half the circle of the hasty year, 
Project a shade, and lovely fruits do 
wear.” 

Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands. 


^ See also De Candolle, Plantes CuUivHs, p. 234. 
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1658. “Utraqne Pinoguacn (mas. et 
foemina), Mamoeira Lusitanis dicta, vnlgb 
Papay, cujus fructum Mamcum vocant a 
figura, quia mammae instar pendet in 
arbore . . . came lutea instar melonum, 
sedsaporeignobiliori . . — Gul. Pisonis . . . 

de Indiae utriusque Be Naturcdi et Medicd, 
Libri xiv. 1 59-160. 


afEordiag facility to pennaneat entries 
it IS a much, more durable material and 
record than the best nrriting on the best 
paper. . . . It is probable that this is 

the linen or cotton cloth described by 
Arrian, from Neaxchns, on -whioh the 
Indians wrote.” 


1673. “ Here the flourishing Pa^aw (in 

Taste like our Melons, and as big, but 
growing on a Tree leaf’d like our Pig-tree 
. . — Prefer , 19. 

1705. “II y a aussi des ananas, des 
Papees . . .” — Luillier^ 33. 

1764. 

“ Thy temples shaded by the tremulous 
13alm, 

Or quick papaw, whose top is necklaced 
round 

With numerous rows of particoloured 
fruit.” Grainger ^ Sugar Cane, iv. 

1878. “ . . . The rank popeyas cluster- 

ing beneath •their coronal of stately leaves.” 
— Ph, Pobinsorij In My Indian Garden^ 50. 

Parabyke, s. Burmese pdra-heih ; 
the name given to a species of writing 
book which is commonly used in Bur- 
ma. It consists of paper made from the 
bark of a spec, of daphne f-whioh. is agglu- 
tinated into a kind of iDaste-board and 
blackened with a paste of charcoal. It 
is then folded, screen-fashion, into a 
note book, and written on with a stea- 
tite pencil. The same mode of writing 
has long been used in Canara ; and 
from La Loub^re we see that it is or 
was also used in Siam. The Canara 
books are called Jcadatam, and are de- 
scribed by Col. Wilkes under the name 
of cudduttum, carruttum, or currut {Hist. 
Sketches^ Preface, I. xii.). They appear 
exactly to resemble the Burmese para- 
heik, except that the substance black- 
ened is cotton cloth instead of paper. 

‘ ‘ The writing is similar to that on a 
slate, and may be in like manner 
rubbed out and renewed. It is per- 
formed by a pencil of the halapum or 
lapis ollaris ; and this mode of writing 
was not only in ancient use for records 
and public documents, but is still uni- > 
versally employed in Mysoor by mer- 
chants and shopkeei)ers, I have even 
seen a^ bond, regularly witnessed, en- 
tered in the cudduttum of a merchant, 
produced and received in evidence. 

“ This is the word kirret, translated 
‘palm-leaf’ (of course conjecturally) 
in Mr. Crisp’s translation of Tippoo’s 
regi:dations. The Sultan prohibited its 
use in recording the public accounts ; 
but altho’ liable to be expunged, and 


1688. The Siamese make Paper of 
old Cotton rags, and likewise of the bark 
of a Tree named Ton coi ... . but these 
Papers have a great deal less EquaHtv 
Body and Whiteness than ours. The Siaml 
ese cease not to write thereon with China 
Ink. Yet most frequently they black them, 
which renders them smoother, and gives 
them a greater body ; and then they write 
thereon with a kind of Crayon, which is 
giade ^ly of a clayish earth dried in the 
Sun. Their Books are not bound, and con- 
sist only in a very long Leaf .... which 
they fold in and out like a Pan, and the 
way which the Lines are wrote, is according 
to the length of the folds. . . Dc 1% 
Louhere, Siam, E. T., p. 12. 


1855. “Booths for similar goods are 
arrayed against the corner of the palace 
palisades, and at the very gate of the Palace 
is the principal mart for the stationers who 
deal in the para-heiks (or black books) and 
steatite pencils, whioh form the only ordin- 
ary writing materials of the Burmese in 
their common transactions.” — Mismn to 
Ava, p. 139. . 


Paranghee, s. An obstinate chronic 
disease endemic in Ceylon. It has a 
superficial resemblance to syphilis; 
the whole body being covered with 
ulcers, whilst the sufferer rapidly de- 
clines in strength. It seems to arise 
from insufficient diet, and to he 
analogous to the pellagra which causes 
havoc among the peasants of S. Europe. 

The word is apparently 
‘ European ’ or (in S. India) ‘ Portu- 
guese ; ’ and this would perhaps point 
to association with S3rphilis. 


Parbutty, s. This is a name in 
parts of the Madras Presidency for a 
subordinate village officer, a writer 
under the patel, sometimes the village- 
.crier, etc., also in some places a super- 
intendent or manager. It is a cor- 
ruption of Telug. and Oanarese, para- 
patti, Mahr. and Konkani, pdrpafya, 
from Skt. pravritti, ‘ employment.’ 
The term frequently occurs in old 
Portuguese documents in such forms as 
perpotim, etc. 

We presume that the Great Duke 
(audax omnia perpeti !) has used it in 
the Anglicised form at the head of this 
article ; for though we cannot find ifc 
^n his Despatches, Guxwood’s Explana- 
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tion of Indian Terms gives “ Parbutty, 
^iter to tbe Patell.” 

1567. “ . . . That no unbeliever shall 

serve as scrivener, shroiF {xarrafo), mocud- 
dum, naique,' peon, parpatrim, collector 
{saceador), constable (*? correctoi'), inter- 
preter, procurator, or solicitor in court, nor 
in any other office or charge by which they 
may in any way whatever exercise authority 
over Christians . . — Decree 27 of the 
Sacred Council of Goa, in Arch. JPo7't. 
Oriental,, Fascic. 4. 

1800. “ In case of failure in the pay- 

ment of these instalments, the crops are 
seized, and sold by the Parputty or accomp- 
tant of the division.” — Buchanan^ s Mysore, 
ii. 151-2. 

1878. ‘ ‘ The staff of the village officials 

... in most places comprises the following 
members . . . the crier (parpoti) . . — 

Fonseca, Sketch of Goa, 21-22. 

Fardao, s. See Supplement. 

Par ell, n. p. The name of a north- 
ern suburb of Bombay where stands 
the residence of the G-overnor. The 
statement in the Imperial Gazetteer 
that Mr. W. Hornby (1776) was the 
ffi’st Governor who took up his re- 
sidence at Parell requires examination, 
as it appears to have been so occupied 
in Grose’s time. The 2nd edition of 
Grose, which we use, is dated 1772, 
but he appears to have left India about 
1760. 

1554. Parell is mentioned as one of 4 
aldeas, “Parell, Yarella, Varell, and Siva, 
attached to the Kashah {Ca^,dbe, see Cusba) 
of Maim.” — Botelho, Tombo, 157, in Suh- 
sidios. 

c. 1750-60. “A place called Parell, 
where the Governor has a very agreeable 
country-house, which was originally^ a 
Eomish chapel belonging to the .Jesuits, 
but confiscated about the year 1719, for 
some foul practices against the English in- 
terest.” — Grose, i. 46, 

Pariah, Parriar, &c., s, a. The 
name of a low caste of Hindus in 
Southern India, constituting one of 
the most numerous castes, if not the 
most numerous, in the Tamil country. 
The word in its present shape means 
properly * a drummer.’ Tamil paxai 
is the large drum, beaten at certain 
festivals, and the hereditary beaters of 
it are called (sing.) paxaiyan, (pi.) 
paxaiyar. In the city of Madras this 
caste forms one fifth of the whole 
population, and from it come (un- 
fortunately) most of the domestics in 
European service in that part of India. 
As with other castes low in caste-rank 


they are low also in habits, frequently 
eating carrion and other obj ectionable 
food, and addicted to drink. From 
their coming into contact with and 
under observation of Europeans, more 
habitually than any similar class, the 
name Pariah has come to be regarded 
as applicable to the whole body of the 
lowest castes, or even to denote out- 
castes or people without any caste. 
But this is hardly a correct use. There 
are several castes in the Tamil country 
considered to be lower than the 
Pariahs, e.g. the caste of shoemakers, 
and the lowest caste of washermen. 
And the Pariah deals out the same 
disparaging treatment to these that he 
himself receives from higher castes. 
The Pariahs “ constitute a well-de- 
fined, distinct, ancient caste, which 
has ‘ subdivisions ’ of its o^n, its own 
peculiar usages, its own traditions, and 
its own jealousy of the encroachments' 
of the castes which are above it and 
below it. They constitute, perhaps, 
the most numerous caste in the Tamil 
country. In the city of Madras they 
number 21 per cent, of the Hindu 
population.” — Bp. Caldwell, u. i., p. 
545. 

Sir Walter Elliot however^ in the 
paper referred to further on includes 
under the term Paraiya all the servile 
class not recognised by Hindus of caste 
as belonging to their community, 

A very interesting, though not con- 
clusive, discussion of the ethnological 
position of this class will be found in 
Bp. Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, 
pp. 540-554. That scholar’s deduction 
is, on the whole, that they are probably 
Hravidians, but he states, and recog- 
nizes force in, arguments for believing 
that they may have been descended 
from a race older in the country than 
the proper Dravidian, and reduced to 
slavery by the first Dravidians. 

This last is the view of Sir Walter 
Elliot, who adduces a variety of in- 
teresting facts in its favour, in his 
paper on the Characteristics of the 
Population of South IndiaJ^ 

Thus, in the celebration of the 

* Sir W. Elliot refers to tlie A^oka inscription 
(Edict II.) as bearing Palaya, or Paraya, named 
with Choda (or Cliola), Kerala, &c. as a country or 
people “ in the very centre of the Dravidian group 
... a reading which, if it holds good, supplies a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of the Paria 
name and nation” (in J. EtJmol. Soc. N. S., 1S69, 
p. 108). But apparently the reading has not held 
good, for M. Senart reads the name as Pa ya 
(see Ind. Ant. ix. 287). 
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Festival of the Village Goddess, P^®” 
valent all over Southern India, and of 
■which a remarkable account is given 
in that paper, there occurs a kind of 
Saturnalia in which the Pariahs are the 
officiating priests, and there are several 
other customs which are most easily 
intelligible on the supposition that 
the Pariahs are the representatives of 
the earliest inhabitants and original 
masters of the soil. In a recent com- 
munication from this venerable man he 
writes : ‘ My brother (Ool. 0. Elliot, 
O.B.) found' them at Baipur, to be an 
important and respectable class of 
cultivators. The Pariahs have a sacer- 
dotal order among themselves.’ 

The mistaken use of pariah, as 
synonymous with out- caste, has spread 
in English parlance over all India. 
Thus the lamented Prof. Blochmaim 
in his School Q-eography^ of Ind'i-a : 

Outcasts are called pariahs.” The 
name first became generally known in 
Europe through Sonnerat’s Travels 
(pub. in 1782, and soon after trans- 
lated into English). In this work the 
Parias figure as the lowest of ^ castes. 
The common use of the term is how- 
ever probably due, in both France 
England, to its appearance in the Abbe 
Eaynal’s famous Hkt, PUlosopUgue 
des Rtahlissements dans les hides, for- 
merly read very widely in both coun- 
tries, and yet more perhaps to its use 
inBemardin de St. Pierre’s preposterous 
though once popular tale, LaGhaumihre 
Indienne, whence too ^ the misplaced 
halo of sentiment which reached its 
acme in the drama of Casimir Dela- 
vigne, and which still in some degree 
adheres to the name. 

It should be added that Mr. C. P. 
Brown says expressly, “The word 
Faria is unknown” (inozfr sense?) “to 
all natives, unless as learned from us.” 
b. See Pariah-Dog. 

1516. “There is another low sort of 
Gentiles who live in desert places, called 
Pareas. These likewise have no dealings 
with anybody, and are reckoned worse than 
the devil, and avoided by everybody; a 
becomes contaminated by only looking 
at them, and is excommunicated . . . They 
live on the imane (wame, i.e. ‘yams’), 
which are like the root of iucca or hatcUe 
found in the West Indies, and on other 
roots and wild fruits.” — Barbosa, in J2a- 
musio, i. f. 310. . 

N.B. The word in the Spanish version 
transl. by Lord Stanley of Alderley is 
Fa/reni, in the Portuguese of the Lisbon 
Academy, Farcens^. So we are not quite 


sure that Pareas is the proper reading, 
though this is probable. 

1626. “ . . . The Pareas are of worse 

esteeme.” — iW, Methold, in) Furchas, Pil- 
grimage, 553. 


„ “ . . . the worst whereof are the 

abhorred Piriawes . . . they are in publike 
Justice the hateful executioners, and are 
the basest, most stinking, ill-favored people 
that I have seene.” — Ibid, 998-9, 

1648. “ . . . the servants of the factory 

even will not touch it (beef) when they put 
it on the table, nevertheless there is a caste 
called Pareyaes (they are the most con- 
temned of all, so that if another Gentoo 
touches them, he is compelled to be dipt 
in the water) who eat it freely.’’ — Van de 
Broecke, 82. 

1672. “ The Parreas are the basest and 
vilest race (accustomed to remove dung and 
all uncleanness, and to eat mice and rats), 
in a word a contemned and stinking vile 
people.” — Baldaeus (Germ, ed.), 410. 

1711. * * The Company allow two or three 

Peons to attend the Gate, and a Parrear 
Fellow to keep all clean.” — Lockyer, 20. 

„ “ And there ... is such a resort 
of basket- makers. Scavengers, people that 
look after the buffaloes, and other Parriars, 
to drink Toddy, that all the Punch-houses 
in Madras have not half the noise in them.” 

— WTieeler, ii. 125. 

1716. “A young lad of the Left-hand 
Caste having done hurt to a Pariah woman 
of the Right-hand Caste (big with child), 
the whole caste got together, and came in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice.”— 
Ibid. 230. 

1717. “ . . . Barrier, or a sort of poor 
people that eat all sort of Flesh and other 
things, which others deem unclean.”— 
Phillips, Account, &c., 127. 

1726. “ As for the separate generations 

and sorts of people who^ embrace this reli- 
gion, there are, according to what some 
folks say, only 4 ; but in our opinion they 
are 5 in number, viz. : 
a. The Bramins. 

/3. The Settreas. 
y- The Weynyas or Veynsyas. 

5. The Sudras. -r-r. i ^ i. 

The Perrias, whom the High-Dutoh 
and Danes call Barriars.”— Oh(h 
rom, 73. 

1745. “Les Parreas . . . sont regard^s 
comme gens de la plus vile condition, exclus 
de tons les honneurs et prerogative^ ^ Jus- 
ques-lh qu’on ne s9auroit les squffrir, ni 
dans les Pagodes des Gentils, ni dans les 
Eglises des Jesuites.”— iVoT-ftcri, i. 71. 

1750. “ .BT. Es ist der Mist von ein^ &h, 
denselben nehmen die Parreyer-Weiber, 
machen runde Kuchen daraus, und -wenn 
sie in der Sonne genug Sf^^ocken sind, so 
verkauffen sie dieselbigen.* Fr. O Wunder. 
Ist das das Feuerwerk, das ihrhierhalt.' — 
Madras, &c., Halle, p. 14. 

« See Ooplah. 
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1770. “The fate of these unhappy 
-wretches who are known on the coast of 
Coromandel by the name of Parias, is the 
same even in those countries where a foreig^i 
dominion has contributed to produce some 
little change in the ideas of the people.” — 
MaynaX, Hist, &c., see ed. 1783, i. 63. 

„ “ The idol is placed in the centre 

of the building, so that the Farias who are 
not admitted into the temple may have a 
sight of it through the gates.” — Baynal (tr. 

. 1777), i. p. 57. 

1780. “If you should ask a common 
cooly, or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
answer, ‘the same as master, pariar-cas^. ’ ” 
^Munro's Harrativet 28-9. 

1787. “. . . I cannot persuade mjrself 

that it is judicious to admit Farias into 
battalions with men of respectable casts. . .” 
— Col. Fulla/rton^s View of English Interests 
in India, 222. 

1791. “Le masaUhi y courut pour 
allumer un flambeau ; mais il revient un 
peu aprfes, pris d’haleine, criant: ‘N’appro- 
chez pas d’ici ; il y a un Faria ! ’ AussitOt 
la troupe effrayde cria : ‘ tin Faria ! Un 
Paria ! ’ Le docteur, croyant que c’^tait 
quelaue animal f^roce, mit la main sur ses 
pistolets. ‘Qu’est ce que qu’un Faria?’ 
demanda-t-il h son porte-fiambeau.” — B. de 
St. Pierre, La Ghaumihre Indienne, 48. 

1800. “The Farriar, and other impure 
tribes, comprising what are called the Pan- 
churn Bundum, would be beaten, were they 
to attempt joining in a Procession of any of 
the gods of the Brahmins, or entering any 
of their temples.” — Buchanan^ s Mysore, i 
20 . 

c. 1805-6. “The Dubashes, then all 
powerful at Madras, threatened loss of cast 
and absolute destruction to any Brahmin 
who should dare to unveil the mysteries of 
their language to a Fariar Frengi. This 
reproach of Fariar is what we have tamely 
and strangely submitted to for a long time, 
when we might with a great facility have 
assumed the respectable character of Cha~ 
triyaX^ — LdXer of Leyden, in Morton^s Me- 
nioir, ed. 1819, p. Ixvi. 

1809. “Another great obstacle to the 
reception of Christianity by the Hindoos, 
is the admission of the Farias in our 
Churches . . .” — Ld. Valentia, i. 246. 

1821. 

“ Il est sur ce rivage une race flOtrie, 

Une race ^tr anger e au sein de sa patrie. 

Sans abri protecteur, sans temple hos- 
pitalier, 

Abominable, impie, horrible au people 
entier. 

Les Farias ; le jour k regret les ^claire, 

La terre sur son sein les porte avec colhre. 
* m ^ ^ 

Eh bien ! mais je frdmis ; tu vas me fuir 
peut-^tre ; 

Je suis un Faria ...” 

Casimir Delavigne, Le Faria, 
Acte I., Sc. 1. 

1843. “The Christian Fariah, whom 
both sects curse. Does all the good he 


can and loves his brother.” — Forster's Life 
of Dickens, ii. 31. 

1873. “ The Tamilas hire a Fariya {i.e. 
drummer) to perform the decapitation at 
their Badra X^li sacrifices.” — Kittel, in 
Ind. Ant., ii. 170. 

1878. “L’hypothfese la plus vraisem- 
blable, en tout cas la plus heureuse, est celle 
qui suppose que le nom propre et special de 
cette race \i.e. of the original race inhabiting 
the Deccan before contact with northern 
invaders] <5tait le mot ‘ paria ’ ; ce mot dont 
I’orthographe correcte est pareiya, derive 
de ^par'ei, ‘ bruit, tambour.’ et k trhs-bien, 
pu avoir lessens de ‘parleur, dou^ de 
la parole ’”(?) — Hovelacque et Vinson, Etudes 
de Linguistique, &c., Paris, 67. 

1872. 

“ Eifine, ordained from first to last, 

In body and in soul 
Por one life-long debauch, 

The Fariah of the north, 

The European nautch.^' • 

Browning, Fijine at the Fair. 

Very good rhyme, but no reason. See 
under KTautch. 

The word seems also to have been adopted . 
in Java, e.g. : 

1860. “We Europeans . . . often . . , 
stand far behind compared with the poor 
pariahs.” — Max Havelaar, ch. vii. 

Pariah- Arrack. In the I'Tth and 
18th centuries this was a name com- 
monly given to the poisonous native 
spirit commonly sold to European sol- 
diers and sailors. 

1671-72. ‘ ‘ The unwholesom e liquor called 
Farrier-arrack. . . .” — Sir W. Langhorne, 
in Wheeler, iii. 422. 

17U. “The Tobacco, Beetle, and 
Fariar Arkck, on which such great profit 
arises, are all expended by the Inhabi- 
tants.” — Lockyer, 13. 

1754. “I should be very glad to have 
your order to bring the ship up to Calcutta 
.... as ... . the people cannot here 
have the opportunity of intoxicating and 
killing themselves with Fariar Arrack.” — 
In Long, 51. See Fool-Sack. 

Pariah-Dog, s. The common owner- 
less yellow dog, that frequents all in- 
hahited places in the East, is univer- 
sally so-called by Europeans, no doubt 
from being a low-bred caste-less ani- 
mal; often eUiptically ‘pariah’ only. 

1789. “ .... A species of the common 

cur, called a pariar-dog.”— Afwnro, Narr. 
p. 36. 

1810. “The nuisance may be kept 
circling for days, until forcibljr removed, or 
until the pariah dogs swim in, and draw 
the carcase to the shore.” — WillUmnson, V. 
M., ii. 261. 

1824. “The other beggar was a Fariah 
dog, who sneaked down in much bodily 
, fear to our bivouac.” — Heher (ed. 1844), i. 79. 
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1875. “Le Musulman qui va prier k la 
mosqu^e, maudit les parias honnis.” — JRev. 
des Deux Mondes, April, 539. 

Pariah.-Kite, s. The commonest 
Indian kite, Milmis Sykes, no- 

table for its great numbers, and its 
impudence. * ‘ They are excessively 
bold and fearless, often snatching mor- 
sels off a dish en route from kitchen to 
hall, and even, according to Adams, 
seizing a fragment from a man’s very 
mouth ’ ’ {J erdon) . Compare quotation 
under Brahminy Kite. 

Parsee, n.p. This name, which 
distinguishes the descendants of those 
emigrants of the old Persian stock, 
who left their native country, and, re- 
taining their Zoroastrian religion, set- 
tled in India to avoid Mahommedan 
persecutior? is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz., Pdrsl, 
which Arabic influences have in more 
^modern times converted into Fdrsl, 
The Portuguese have used both Parseo 
and Perseo. Prom the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Persee ; from the former^ doubtless we 
got Parsee, It is a curious example 
of the way in which different accidental 
mouldings of the same word come to 
denote entirely different ideas, that 
Persian, in this form, in Western India, 
means a Zoroastrian fire-worshipper, 
whilst Paihi (see Panthay) a Burmese 
corruption of the same word, in Burma 
means a Mahommedan. 

e. 1328. There be also other i^agan- 
folk in this India who worship fire ; 
they bury not their dead, neither do they 
burn them, but cast them into the midst of 
a certain roofless tower, and there expose 
them totally uncovered to the fowls of 
heaven. These believe in two Pirst Prin- 
ciples, to wit, of Evil and of Good, of Dark- 
ness and of Light.” — PHar Jordanus, 21. 

1552. “ In any case he dismissed them 

with favour and hospitality, showing him- 
self glad of the coming of such x^ersonages, 
and granting them protection for their ships 
as being (Parseos) Persians of the King- 
dom of Ormuz.” — Barros^ I. viii. 9. 

, „ . especially after these were 

induced by the Persian and Guzerati 
Moors {Mouros, Parseos e Ghizarate^ to be 
converted from heathen {Gentios) to the 
sect of Mahamed.” — Ih., II. vi. 1. 

1616. “There is one set among the 
Gentiles, which neither burne nor interre 
their dead (they are called Parcees) who 
incircle pieces of ground with high stone 
walls, remote from houses or Road-wayes, 
and therein lay their Carcasses, wrapped in 
ftheetes, thus having no other Tombes but 


the gorges of rauenous Powles.”--Tej*}*w in 
Purchas, ii. 1479. 

1630. “Whilst my observation was be- 
stowed on such inquiry, I observed in the 
town of burrat, the place where I residprl 
another Sect called the Persees . . .”-1 
Lord, Two Forraigne Sects. 

1638. “ Outre les Benjans il y a encore 

vne autre sorte de Payens dans le royaume 
de Gusuratte, qu’ils appellent Parsis. Ce 
sont des Perses de Pars, et de Chorasan.”— 
Mandelslo (Paris, 1659), 213. 

1648. “ They (the Persians of India, i.e 
Parsees) are in general a fast-gripping and 
avaricious nation (not unlike the Benyans 
and the Chinese), and very fraudulent in 
buying and selling.”— Fan Twist, 48. 

1653. “ Les Ottomans appellent gueuure 
vne secte de Payens, que nous connaissons 
sous le nom d’adorateurs du feu, les Persans 
sous celuy diAtechp&res, et les Indous sous 
celuy de Parsi, terme dont ils se nonunent 
eux-mesmes.”— De la Boullayede~Gouz, ed. 
1657, p. 200. 

1672. “Non tutti ancora de’ Gentili sono 
d’ vna medesima f ede. Alcuni descendono 
dalli Persiani, li quali si conoscono dal 
colore, ed adorano il fuoco ... In Suratte 
ne trouai niolti , . . P. F, Vincenzo 
MaHa, Viagg%o, 234. 

1673. ‘ ‘ On this side the Water are people 
of another Offspring than those we have 
yet mentioned, these be called Parseys . . . 
these are somewhat white, and I think 
nastier than the Gentues . . . ” — Fryer, 

„ “The Parsies, as they are called, 
are of the old Stock of the Persians, worship 
the Sun and Adore the Elements; are 
known only about Surat.” — Ih, p. 197. 

1689. “ . . . the Persies are a Sect very 

considerable in India . . . ” — Ovington, 
370. 

1726. “ . . . to say a word of a certain 
other sort of Heathen, who have spread in 
the City of Suratte and in its whole ter- 
ritory, and who also maintain themselves in 
Agra, and in various places of Persia, espe- 
cially in the Province of Kerman, at Yezd, 
and in Ispahan. They are commonly called 
by the Indians Persees or Parsis, but by 
the Persians Gaurs or Gehhers, and also 
Atech Peres or adorers of Fire.” — Valentiin, 
iv. {Suratte) 153. 

1727. “ The Parsees are numerous about 
Surat and the adjacent Countries. They 
are a remnant of the ancient Persians.”— 
A, Ham. ch. xiv. 

1877. “. . . en se levant, le Parsi, aprbs 

s’etre lav^ les mains et la figure avec I’urine 
du taureau, met sa ceinture en disant ; Sou- 
verain soit Ormuzd, abattu soit Ahriman.’ 
— Darmesteter, Ormuzd et ATiriman, p, 2. 

Parvoe, Puryo, s. The popxdar 
name of the writer-caste in Western 
India, Prahhu or Parhhu, lord or chief 
(Skt. ^pralhu), being an honorific 
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title assumed by tbe caste of Kayat or 
Kayastha, one of tbe mixt castes wbicb 
commonly furnished writers. A Bom- 
bay term only. 

1648. ‘ ‘ And to the Parvu of the Tenadar 

Mor 1800 reis a year, being 3 pardaos a 
month. . . — S. Botelho^ Tomho, 211. 

1809. “The Bramins of this village 
speak and write English ; the young men 
are mostly parvoes, or writers.” — Maria 
Graham^ 11. 

1813. “These writers at Bombay are 
o-enerally called Purvoes ; a faithful diligent 
class^”— i^or6es, Or. Mem., i. 156-157. 

1833. “Every native of India on the 
Bombay Establishment, who can write 
English, and is employed in any office, 
whether he be a Brahman, Goldsmith, 
Parwary, Portuguese, or of English descent, 
is styled a Purvoe, from several persons of 
a caste of Hindoos termed Pruhhoe having 
been among the first employed as English 
writers at Bombay.” — Mackintosh on the 
Tribe of Ramoosies, p. 77. 

Pasador, s. A marlin-spike. Sea- 
Hind., from Port, passador. — Roebuck. 

Pasei, Pacem, n. p. The name of 
a Malay State near the N.E. point of 
Sumatra, at one time predominant in 
those regions, and reckoned,^ with 
Malacca and Majapahit (the capital of 
the Empire of Java), the three greatest 
cities of the Archipelago. It is ap- 
parently the Basma of Marco Polo, 
who visited the coast before Islam had 
gained a footing. 

c. 1292. “When you quit the kingdom 
of Perlec you enter upon that of Basma. 
This also is an independent kingdom, and 
the people have a language of their own; 
but they are just like beasts, without laws 
or religion.” — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 9. 

1511. “Next day we departed with the 
plunder of the captured vessel, which also 
we had with us ; we took our course forward 
until we reached another port in the same 
island Trapobana (Sumatra), which was 
called Fazze ; and anchoring in the said 
port, we found at anchor there several 
junks and ships from divers parts.” — Em- 
poli, p. 53. 

1553. “ In the same manner he (Diogo 

hopes) was received in the kingdom 
of Pacem . . . and as the King of Fedir 
had given him a cargo of pepper ... he 
did not think well to go further ... in 
case . . . they should give news of his 
coming at Malaca, those two ports of Pedir 
and Pacem being much frequented by a 
multitude of ships that go there for q&x- 
goes.”— B cmtos, II. iv. 31. 

1726. “Next to this and close to the 
East-Point of Sumatra is the once especially 
famous city Pasi (or Pacem), which in old 
times, next to Magapahit and Malakka, 


was one of the three greatest cities of the 
East . . . but now is only a poor open 
village with not more than 4 or 500 families, 
dwelling in poor bamboo cottages.” — Va- 
leMijn (v.) Su7natra, 10. 

1727. “And at Pissang, about 10 Leagues 
to the Westward of Diamond Point, there 
is a fine deep River, but not frequented, 
because of the treachery and bloody dispo- 
sition of the Natives.” — A, Ham. ii. 125. 

Pat, s. A. can or pot. Sea-Hind, 
from English. — Roebiock. 

Pataca, Patacoon, s. Ital. patacco ; 
Proyenc. patac ; Port, pataca and pa- 
tagdo ; also used in Malayalam. 
A term, formerly much diffused, for a 
dollar or piece of eight. Littre con- 
nects it with an old French word 
patard, a kind of small coin, “ dureste, 
origine inconnue.” But he appears 
to have overlooked the explanation in- 
dicated by V obiej {Voyage en JEgypte,<Src. , 
ch. ix. note) that the name ahutdka (or 
corruptly bataka, see also Dozy tfc Eng. 
s.v.) was given by the Arabs to certain 
coins of this kind with a scutcheon on 
the reverse, the term meaning " father 
of the window, or niche ’ ; fiLe scut- 
cheon being taken for such an object. 
Similarly, the pillar-dollars are called 
in modern Egypt abii 'medfcC, ‘ father 
of a cannon ; ’ and the Maria Theresa 
dollar abu ter a, ‘father of the bird.’ 
But on the’ Red Sea, where only the 
coinage of one particular year (or the 
modern imitation thereof, still struck 
at Trieste from the old die), is accepted, 
it is abu nukCit, ‘ father of dots,’ from 
certain little points which mark the 
right issue. 

Patch, s. “ Thin pieces of cloth at 
Madras” {Indian Vocabulary, 1788). 
Wilson gives patch as a vulgar ab- 
breviation for Telug. pacE cliadamu, ‘ a 
particular kind of cotton cloth, gene- 
rally 24 cubits long and 2 broad : two 
cloths joined together.’ 

Patchouli, Patch-leaf, also Patch, 
and Putcha-leaf, s. In Beng. pacha- 
pat. The latter are trade names of the 
dried leaves of a labiate plant allied 
to mint {Pogostemon patchouly, Pelle- 
tier). It is supposed to be a cultivated 
variety of Pogostemon Heijneanus, Ben- 
tham, a native of the Deccan. It is 

S own in native gardens throughout 
.dia, Ceylon, and the Malay’ Islands, 
and the dried flowering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, which are used, are 
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sold in every bazar in Hindustan. The 
^acJia-^dt is used as an ingrecHent in 
tobacco for smoldng, as a bair-scent 
by women, and especially for stuffing 
mattresses and laying amongst clotbds 
as we use lavender. 

In a fluid form patchouli vras intro- 
duced into England in 1844, and soon 
became very fashionable as a perfume. 

The origin of the word is a difficulty. 
The name is alleged in Drury, and in 
Forbes Watson’s Nomenclature to be 
Bengali. Littre says the word patchouli 
is patchey-elley, ‘ feuille de patchey ’ ; 
in what language we know not ; 
perhaps it is from Tamil pachcha^ 

‘ green, ’ and eld^ ilam, an aromatic 
perfume for the hair. 

1673. “ Note, that if the following Goods ^ 
from Acheen hold out the following Bates, 
the Factor employed is no further re- 
sponsible. 

m * * 

Patch Leaf^ 1 Bahar Maunds 7 20 scar.” — 
Fryer, 209. 

Patcharde,Patcherry, Parcherry, 

s. in the Bengal Presidency, before 
the general construction of ‘ married 
quarters’ by Government, patchar^e 
was the name applied in European 
corps to the cottages which used to form 
the q^uarters of married soldiers. The 
origin of the word is obscure, and it 
has been suggested that it was a cor- 
ruption of pichch^hdrt, ‘the rear,’ 
because these cottages were in rear 
of the barracks. But we think it most 
likely that the word was brought, like 
many other terms peculiar to the 
British soldier in India, from Madras, 
and is identical with a term in use 
there, parcherry or patcherry, which 
represents the Tamil paTash^ sheri, 

‘ a Pariah village,’ or rather the quar- 
ter or outskirts of a towm or village 
where the Pariahs reside. 

1781. “ Leurs maisons (c.-^-d. des PaHas) 
sont des cahutes oh un homme pent a iieine 
entrer, et elles forment de petits viflages 
qu’on appelle Paretcheris. ” — Sonnerat, ed. 
1782, i. 98. 

1878. “During the greater portion of 
the year extra working gangs of scavengers 
were kept for the sole purpose of going from 
Parcherry to Parcherry and cleaning them.” 
— Report of Madras Municipality, 13. 24. 

c. 1880. “ Experience obtained in Madras 
some years ago with reconstructed par- 
cherries, and their effect on health, m^ht 
be imitated possibly with advantage in Cal- 
cutta .” — Report hy A'i'my Sanitary Com- 
mission. 


• 

Pateca, s. This word is used by 
the Portuguese in India for a water- 
melon vulgaris, Schrader* 

Cucurhita Citrullus, L.) It is from the 
Arabic al-hattibh or al-Uttllch, p. 
Johnson gives this ‘a melon, musk- 
melon. A pumpkin ; a cucurbitaceous 
plant. ’ W e presume this is not merely 
the too common dictionary looseness, 
for the chaos of cucurbitaceous nomen- 
clature both vulgar and scientific is 
universal (see A. De Gandolle, Origins 
des Plantes cultivees. In Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians (ed. 1837, i. 200) the word 
hutteekh is rendered explicitly ‘water- 
melon.’ We have also in Spanish 
alhadeca, which is given by Dozy and 
Eng. as ‘ esp^ce de melon’ ; and we have 
the French pastegue, which we believe 
always means a water-melon. De Can- 
dolle seems to have no doubt that the 
water-melon was cultivated in ancient 
Egypt, and believes it to have been 
introduced into the Greeco-Eoman 
world about the beginning of our era ; 
whilst Hehn carries it to Persia 
from India, ‘ whether at the time of the 
Arabian or of the Mongol domination, 
(and then) to Greece, through the 
medium of the Turks, and to Eussia, 
though that of the Tartar States of 
Astrakan and Kazan.’ 

The name pateca, looking to the 
existence of essentially the same word 
in Spanish, we should have supposed to 
have been Portuguese long before the 
Portuguese establishment in India; yet 
the whole of what is said by Garcia 
De Orta is inconsistent with tins. In his 
Colloguio XXXVI, the gist of the dia- 
logue is that his visitor from Europe, 
Euano, tells how he had seen what 
seemed a most beautiful melon, and how 
Garcia’s housekeeper recommended it, 
but on trying it, it tasted only of mudin- 
stead of melon ! Garcia then tells him 
that at Diu, and in the Balaghat, &c., 
he would find excellent melons with the 
flavour of the melons of Portugal ,* but 
“those others which the Portuguese 
here in Inffia call patecas are quite 
another thing — ^huge round or oval 
fruits, with black seeds, — ^not sweet 
(doce) like the Portugal melons, but 
bland {suave), most juicy and cooling, 
excellent in bilious fevers, and con- 

S estions of the liver and kidneys, &o.” 

►oth name and thing are represented 
as novelties to Euano. Garcia tells him 
also that the Arabs and Persians oaE 
it hatiec indi, i,e., melon of India (F* 
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Jolmson gives ^ ‘ 'bittihli-i hindt, the 
citriil ’ ; whilst in Persian hinduwdna 
IS also a word for water-melon,) but 
that the real Indian country name was 
calangaH (Mahr. halingar, *a water- 
melon’). Buano then refers to the 
ludiecas of Oastille of which he had 
heard, and queries if these were not 
the same as these Indian patecas, but * 
Q-aroia says they are quite different. 
All this is curious as implying that 
the water-melon was strange to the 
Portuguese of that time (1563, see 
Golloquios, f. 14 Iv. segq.) 

[A friend who has Burnell’s copy of 
Garcia De Orta tells me that he finds 
a note in the writing of the former on 
haUca : “ i.e., the ALrabic term. As this 
is used all over India, water-melons 
must have been imported by the 
Mahommedans.” I believe it to be a 
mistake that the word is in use all over 
India. I do not think the word is ever 
used in Upper India, nor is it (in that 
sense) in either Shakespear or PaUon. 
The most common word in the N. W.P, 
for a water-melon is (P.) tarluz, whilst 
the musk-melon is (P). hharhuza. 
And these_ words are so rendered 
from the Am respectively by Bloch- 
maun (see his B. T. i. 66, “ melons , . . 
water-melons,” and the original i. 
67, “ Jcharbuza . . . iarbuz.^^) But 
with the usual chaos already alluded to, 
we find both these words interpreted in 
P. Johnson as ‘‘water-melon.” And 
according to Hehn the latter is called 
in the Slav tongues arbuz and in Mod. 
Greek KapTrovo-ta, the first as well as 
the last probably from the Turkish 
kdrpuz, which has the same meaning, 
for this hard k is constantly dropt in 
modem pronunciation.* H. Y.] 


* We append a valuable note on this from Prof. 
Eobertson Smith : 

“(1 ) The classical form of the Ar. word is hiU 
iWi, BattUch IS a widely-spread vulgarism, indeed 
now, I fancy, universal, for 1 don’t think I ever 
heard the first syllable pronounced with an i. 

“(2.) The term, according to the law-books, 
includes all kinds of melons (Lane ) ; but practic- 
aUy it is applied (certainly at least in Syria and 
E^rpt) almost exclusively to the water-melon, un- 
less it has a limiting adjective. Thus “the wild 
UttikTi ” is the colocynth, and with other adjectives 
it may be used of very various cucurbitaceous 
fruits (see examples in Dozy’s Suppt.). 

“(3.) The biblical form is dbat^ikh {6.g. Numbers 
xi. 5, where the E.V. has ‘melons.’) But this is 
only the ‘water-melon’ ; for in the Mishna it is 
distinguished from the sweet melon, the latter 
being named by a mere transcription in Hebrew 
letters of the Greek fx-nKoirevcov. Low justly con- 
cludes that the Palestinians (and the Syrians, for 
their name only differs slightly) got the sweet 
melon from the Greeks, whilst for the water-melon 


1598. . ther is an other sort like 

Melons, called Patecas or AnguHas, or 
Melons of India, which are ontwardlie of a 
darke greene colour ; inwardlie white with 
blacke kernels ; they are verie waterish and 
hard to byte, and so moyst that as a man 
eateth them his mouth is tull of water, but 
yet verie sweet and verie cold and fresh 
meat, wherefore manie of them are eaten 
after dinner to coole men.” — Linschoten, 
97. 

c. 1610. * ‘ Toute la campagne est cou- 

verte d’arbres fruitiers . . . et d’arbres de 
coton, de quantity de melons et de pateq^ues, 
qui sent espbce de citrouilles de prodigieuse 
grosseur . . .” — Pyrard de Laval, ed. 1679, 
i. 286. 

,, A few pages later the word is 
written Pasteques. — Ih. 301. 

1673. ‘ ‘ P rom hence (Elephanta) we sailed 
to the Putaclioes, a Garden of Melons (Pn- 
tacho being a Melon) were there not wild 
Rats that hinder their growth, and so to 
Bombaim” — Fryer, 76. 

Patel, Potail, s. The head-man of 
a viilage, having general control of 
village affairs, and forming the medium 
of communication with the ofiicers of 
government. In Mahr. patil. Hind. 
patel. The most probable etym. seems 
to be from pat (Mahr.) ‘ a roll or regis- 
ter.’ The title is more particularly 
current in territories that are or have 
been subject to the Mahrattas, “ and 
appears to be an essentially Mar'Athi 
word, being used as a respectful title 
in addressing one of that nation, or a 
Stidra in general” (Wilson), The 
ofidce is hereditary, and is often held 
under a government grant. The title 
is not used in the Gangetic Provinces, 
but besides its use in Central and W. 
India it has been commonly employed 
in S. India, probably as a Hindustani 
word, though Monigar (Maniyakaram), 
adhihari, &c. , are the appropriate syno- 
nyms in Tamil and Malabar districts. 

1804. “The Patel of Beitculgaum, in 
the usual style of a Mahratta patel, keeps 
a band of plunderers for his own profit and 
advantage. You will inform him that if he 
does not pay for the horses, bullocks, and 
articles plundered, he shall be hanged also.” 
— Wellington, 27th March. 

1809. “ . . . Pattels, or headmen.”— 

Lord Valentia, i. 415. 

they have an old and probably true Semitic word. 
For bcdtikh Syriac has patUTck, indicating that in 
literarj' 'Arabic the a has been changed to i, only 
to agree with rules of grammar. Thus popular 
pronunciation seems always to have kept the old 
form, as popular usage seems always to have used 
the word mainly in its old specific meaning. The 
Bible and the Mishna suffice to refute Hehn’s view 
(of the introduction of the water-melon from India). 
Old Kimhi, in his Mihlol, illustrates the Hebrew 
word by the Spanish Imdiecas,’' 
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1814. ^‘At the settling of the jumma- 
hundee^ they pay their proportion of the 
village assessment to government, and then 
dispose of their grain, cotton, and fruit, 
without being accountable to the patell.” — 
Forlea, Or. Mem. ii. 418. 

1819. “ The present system of Police, as 
' far as relates to the villagers may easily be 

kept up ; but I doubt whether it is enough 
that the village establishment be main- 
tained, and the whole put under the Mam- 
lutdar. The PotaiPs respectability and 
influence in his village must be kept up.” — 
Mpkinstone, in lAfe, ii. 81. 

1820. ‘‘The Patail holds his office direct 
of Grovernment, under a written obligation 
. . . which specifies his duties, his rank, 
and the ceremonies of respect he is entitled 
to ; and his perquisites, and the quantity 
of freehold land allotted to him as wages.” 
— T. Coats^ in Tr. Bo. Lit. Soc. , iii. 183. 

1823. “ The heads of the family .... 

have purchased the office of Potail, or head- 
man.” — Malcolm, Central Lidia, i. 99. 


1826. “ The potail offered me a room in 

his own house, and I very thankfully ac- 
cepted it.” — Bundurang Han, 241. 

1851. “This affected humility was in 
fact one great means of effecting his eleva- 
tion. When at Poonah he (Madhajee Sin- 
dea) . . . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, would only suffer himself to be called 
Pateil. . — Fraser, Mil. Mem. of Skinner, 
i. 33. 


1870. “ The Potail accounted for the 

revenue collections, receiving the perquisites 
and percentages, which were the accus- 
tomed dues of the office.” — Systems of Land 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 163. 


Patna, n. p. The chief city of 
Bahar; and the representative of the 
Falihothra of the Greeks {Fataliputra ) ; 
Hind. Fattana, “the city.” 

1586. “ Prom Bannaras I went to Pate- 

naw downe the riuer of Ganges . . . Pate- 
naw is a very long and a great towne. In 
times past it was a kingdom, but now it is 
vnder Zelabdim Echebar, the great Mogor 
.... In this towne there is a trade of 
cotton, and cloth of cotton, much sugar, 
which they carry from hence to Bengala 
and India, very much Opium and other 
commodities.”— i?. Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii.ZSS. 

1616. ^'‘Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful Province, but more properly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large Provinces within it, Burh and Patan, 
the one lying on the east, and the other on 
the west side of the Biver Ganges.” — Tenni, 
ed. 1665, p. 357. ' 

1673. Sir William Langham .... is 
Superintendent over all the Factories on the 
coast of Coromandel, as far as the Bay of 
Bengala, and up Huygly Biver . . . viz. 
Fort St. George, alias Maderas, Fettipolee, 
Mecklapatan, Gundore, MedapoUon, Balasore, 
Bengala, Huygly, Castle Buzzar, Pattanaw.” 
— Fryer, 38. 


4 . -NT -S ^‘Slier up the Ganges 

to the JSl. W. you come to the great and 
famous trading dty of Pattena, capital of 
the Kmgdom of Behar, and the residence of 
the Vice-roy.” — Valentijn, v. 164. 

1727. “Patana is the next Town fre- 
quented Europeans ... for Saltpetre 
and raw Silk. It produces also so much 
Opium, that it serves all the Countries in 
India with that commodity.”—^. Ham. ii. 
21 . 


Patola, s. Canarese and Mal“. 
pattuda, ‘ a silk-cloth.’ In the fourth 
quotation it is rather misapplied to the 
Ceylon dress (v. Comboy). 

1.516. ‘ ‘ Coloured cottons and silks which 

the Indians called patola.”— 184, 

1522. “. . . Patolos of silk, which are 

cloths made at Cambaya that are highly 
prized at Malaca.”— Correa, Lendas, ii, 2, 
714. ’ ' 

1.545. “. . . homems . . . encachados 

com patolas de seda.” — Pinto, ch. clx. 
{Cogan, p. 219). 

1552. “They go naked from the waist 
upwards, and below it they are clothed 
with silk and cotton which they call pa- 
tolas.” — Castanheda, ii. 78. 

1614. “. . . Patollas . . Peyton, in 

Purchas, i. 530. 


Pattamar, Patimar, &c., s. This 
word has two senses : 

a. A foot-runner, a courier. In 
this use the word occurs only in the 
older writers, especially Portuguese, 

b. A kind of lateen-rigged ship, 
with one, two, or three masts, common 
on the west coast. This sense seems 
to be comparatively modern. In both 
senses the word is perhaps the Kon- 
kani patli-mdr, ‘ a courier.’* C. P. B., 
however, says that pattamar, applied to 
a vessel, is Malayal. signifying ‘ ‘ goose- 
wing.” 

a.— 

1552. “. . . But Loren 90 de Brito, see- 

ing things come to such a jjass that certain 
Captains of the King (of Cananor) with 
troops chased him to the gates, he wrote to 
the Viceroy of the position in which he was 
by Patamares, who are men that make great 
journeys by land.” — De Barros, II. i. 5. 

The word occurs repeatedly in Coi'rea, 
Lendas, e. g. III. i. 108, 149, &c. 

1598. “. . . There are others that are 

called Patamares, which serue onlie for 
Messengers or Posts, to carie letters from 
place to place by land in winter-time when 
men cannot travaile by sea.” — Linschoten, 
78. 


Molesworth’s Mahr. Diet, gives "both patem&rl 
and yihatemari for “ a sort of swift-sailing vessel, a 
pattymar,” witli the etym. “tidings-hringer.” 
Fatta is tidings, hut the second part .of the word 
so derived is not clear. 
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1606. “The eight and twentieth, a Pat- 
temar told that the Governor was a friend 
to us only in shew, wishing the PortugalU 
in our roome ; for we did no good in the 
Country, hut brought Wares which they 
were forced to buy . . P—Rog&r Hawes, in 
purchas, i. 605. 

c. 1666. “Tranquebar, qui est eloign^ 
de Saint Thom5 de cinq journees d’un 
Courier h pi^, qu’on appelle Patamar.” 
Thevenot, v. 275. 

1673. “After a month’s Stay here a 
Patamar (a Foot Post) from Fort St. George 
made us sensible of the Dutch being gone 
from thence to Ceylon.”— jFrye?*, 36. 

1689. “A Pattamar, i.e. a Foot Mes- 
senger, is generally employ’d to carry them 
'(letters) to the remotest Bounds of the Em- 
13 ire.” — Ovington, 251. 

1705. “ IJn Patemare qui est un homme 
du Pais ; e’est ce que nous appellons un 
exprfes . . .” — Luillier, 43. 

1758. “Yesterday returned a Pattamar 
or express to our Jew merchant from 
Aleppo, by the way of the Desert . . .” — 
Jves, 297. 

c. 1760. “Between Bombay and Surat 
there is a constant intercourse preserved, 
hot only by sea, . . . but by Pattamars, or 
foot-messengers overland.” — Grose, i. 119. 

This is the last instance we have met of 
the word in this sense, which is now quite 
unknown to Englishmen. 

b. 

1600, “ . . . Escrevia que hum barco 

pequeno, dos que chamam patamares, se 
meteria . . .” — Lucena, Vida do P. F. 
Xavier, 185. 

1834. A description of the Patamars, 
with a plate, is given in Mr. J ohn Edye’s 
paper on Indian coasting vessels, in vol, i. 
of the B. As. Soc. J ournal. 

1860. “ Among the vessels at anchor lie 

the dows of the Arabs, the petamares of 
Malabar, the dhoneys of Coromandel, . .” — 
Tennenfs Ceylon, ii. 103. 


Pattello, Patellee, s. A large flat- 
bottomed boat on the Q-anges; Hind. 
patela* 


1685. “We came to a great Godowne, 
where . . . this Nabobs Son has laid in a 
vast quantity of Sait, here we found divers 

? -eat Patellos taking in their lading for 
attana.” — Hedges, Jan. 6. 

1860. “ The Putelee (or Kutora), or Bag- 
gage-boat of Hindostan, is a very large, flat- 
bottomed, clinker-built, unwieldy-looking 
piece of rusticity of probably . - . about 35 
tons burthen ; but occasionally they may be 
met with double this size .” — Colesworthy 
Grant, Rural Life in Bengal, p. 6. 


' Paulist, n. p. The Jesuits were 
commonly so called in India, because 
their houses in that country were for- 
merly always dedicated to St. Paul, 


the great Missionary to the Heathen. 
They have given up this practice since 
their modern reestablishment in India, 
They are still called Paolotti in Italy, 
especially by those who * don’t like 
them. 

c. 1567. “. . . e vi sono assai Chiese dei 
padri di San Paulo i quali fanno in quei 
luoghi gran profitto in conuertire quei 
popoli.” — Federici, in Ramus, iii. 390. 

1623. ‘ ‘ I then went to the College of 
the Jesuit Fathers, the Church of which, 
like that at Daman, ^ at Bassaim, and at 
almost all the other cities of the Portuguese 
in India, is called San Paolo ; whence it 
haxDpens that in India the said Fathers are 
known more commonly by the name of 
Paolisti than by that of Jesuits.” — P. della 
Valle, 27th April. 

c- 1650. “ The Jesuits at Goa are known 

by the name of Paulists ; by reason that 
their great Church is dedicated to St. Paul, 
Nor do they- wear Hats, or Corner-Caps, as 
in Europe, but only a certain Bonnet, 
resembling the Skull of a Hat without the 
Brims.” — Tavernier, E. T., 77. 

1672. “ There was found in the fortress 
of Cranganor a handsome convent, and 
Church of the Paulists, or Disciples and 
followers of Ignatius Loyola . . — Bal- 
daeus. Germ., p. 110. 

In another passage this author says they 
v/ere called Paulists, because th^ were 
first sent to India by Pope Paul III. But 
this is not the correct reason. 

1673. “ St. Paul’s was the first Monastery 
of the Jesuits in Goa, from whence they 
receive the name Paulistins.”— Fryer, 150. 

c. 1760. “The Jesuits, who are better 
known in India by the ajppellation of 
Paixlists, from their head church and con- 
vent of St. Paul’s in Goa.” — Grose, i. 50. 

Pauncliway, s. A light kmd of 
boat used ou the rivers of Bengal ; like 
a large dinghy (fl-'v.), with a tilted 
roof of matting or thatch, a mast and 
four oars. Beng. pan^i, and pansol, 

c. 1760. “Pons ways, Guard-boats.” — 
Grose (Glossary). 

1780. “The Paunchway s are nearly of 
the same general construction (as budge- 
rows), with this difference, that the great^t 
breadth is somewhat further aft, and the 
stern lower.” — Hodges, 39-40. 

1790. “Mr. Bridgwater was driven out 
to sea in a common paunchway, and when 
every hope forsook him the boat flowed 
into the harbour of Masulipatam. ’ uat- 
cuUa Monthly Review, i. 40. 

1823. “. . . Apanchway, or passage-boat 
. . . was a very characteristic and interestmg 
vessel, large and broad, shaped like a 
snuffer- dish ; a deck fore-and-aft, ^ud the 
middle covered with a roof of palm- 
branches . . P—Heher, ed. 1844, i. 21. 

1860. . .You may suppose that I 
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engage neither pinnace nor bvjra,* but that 
comfort and economy are sufficiently ob- 
tained by hiring a small bhouliya* — or, what 
is more likely at a fine-weather season like 
this, a small native punsoee, which, with a 
double set of hands, or four oars, is a lighter 
and much quicker boat.” — C. Grant, Rural 
Life in Bengal, 10. 

Pawl, s. H. jpdl, A small tent 
with two light poles, and steep sloping 
sides; no walls, or ridge-pole. 

1785. “Where is the great quantity of 
baggage belonging to you, seeing that you 
have nothing besides tents, pawls, and 
other such necessary articles.” — Tippoo'a 
Letters, p. 49. 

Pawn, s. The betel-leaf (q-v.) 
Hind, pan, from the Sansk. parna, 

* a leaf.’ It is a North - Indian 
term, and is generally used for 
the combination of betel, areca-nut, 
lime, &o., which is politely offered 
(along with otto of roses) to visitors, and 
which intimates the termination of the I 
visit. This is more fully termed pawn- 
SOOparie (supdrl t is Hind, for areca). 

1616. “ The King giving mee many 

good words, and two pieces of his Pawne 
out of his Dish, to eate of the same he was 
eating. . . Sir T, Roe, in Rurchas, i. 576. 

1673. . . it is the only Indian enter- 

tainment, commonly called Pawn.” — Fryer, 
p. 140. 

1809. ‘ ‘ On our departure pawn and roses 
were presented, but we were spared the 
attar, which is every way detestable.” — 
Lord Valentia, i. 101. 

Pawnee, s. Hind, pdnl, ‘ water,’ 
The word is used extensively in Anglo- 
Indian compound names, such as blla- 
yati panj, ‘soda-water,’ brandy- 
pawnee, Khush-io pan! (for European 
scents), &c., &c. An old friend, Gen. 
J. T. IBoileau, E.E. (Bengal), contri- 
butes^ from memory the following 
Hindi ode to Water, on the Pindaric 
theme dpio-rov pev vdoap, or the Thaletic 
one dpxn tS>v TrdvTCdv vdcop ! 

“ Pani kt^, pani tal ; 

Pani at a, pani dal ; 

Pani bagh, iDani ramna ; 

Pani Ganga, pani Jamna ; 

Pani han^a, pani rota ; 

Pani jagta, pani sota; 

Pani bap, pani ma ; 

Bara nam pani ka ! ” 


See Budgerow and Boliah. 
t “ These leaves are not vsed to bee eaten alone, 
but because of their bitternesse they are eaten with 
a certaine kind of fruit, which the Malabars and 
Portugalls call Arecca, the Gvsurates and Decanijns 
Sitparijs. . ” — In Furchas, ii. 1781. 


Thus rudely done into English ■ 

“Thou, Water, stor’st our Weils and 
Tanks, 

Thou finest Gunga’s, Jumna’s banks : 
Thou, Water, sendest daily food, 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood • 
Thou, Water, laugh’st, thou, Wate/ 
weepest ; ’ 

Thou, Water, wak’st, thou, Water, 
sleepest ; 

— Eather, Mother, in Thee blent,— 

Hail, O glorious Element ! ” 

Pawnee, Kalla. Hind. Kdla panz, 
i.e. ‘Black Water’; the name of 
dread by which natives of the interior 
of India designate the Sea, with es- 
pecial reference to a voyage across it 
and to transportation to penal settle- 
ments beyond it. 

1823. “An agent of mine, who was for 
some days with Cheettoo ” (a famous Pin- 
dari leader), “told me he raved continually 
about Kala Panee, and that one of his 
followers assured him, when the Pindarry 
chief slept, he used in his dreams to repeat 
those dreaded words aloud.” — Sir J, Mal- 
colm, Central India (2d ed. ), i. 446. 

^ 1833. “ Kala Pany, dark water, in allu- 

sion to the Ocean, is the term used by the 
Natives to express transportation. Those 
in the interior picture the place to be an 
island of a very dreadftil description, and 
full of malevolent beings, and covered with 
snakes and other vile and dangerous non- 
descript animals.” — Mackintosh, Acc, of the 
Tribe of Ramoosies, 44. 

P ay en-ff haut, n . p . The country on 
the coast oelow the Ghauts or passes 
leading up to the table-land of the 
Deccan. It was applied usually on 
the west coast, but the expression 
Carnatic Payen-ghaut is also pretty 
frequent, as applied to the low coun- 
try of Madras on the east side of the 
Peninsula. From Hind, and Mahr. 
ghat, combined with Pers. * pain, 

‘ below.’ 

1629-30. “ But (’Azam Kh^n) found that 

the enemy having placed their elephants 
and baggage in the fort of Dh^rur, had the 
design of descending the Payin-ghat.” — 
AbdxOl Ha/mid Laho^'i, in Elliot, vii. 17. 

1784. “ Peace and friendship .... be- 
tween the said Company and the Nabob 
Tippo Sultan Bahauder, and their friends 
and allies, particularly including therein the 
Eajahs of Tanjore and Travencore, who are 
friends and allies to the English and the 
Carnatic Payen Ghaut.” — Treaty of Mak- 
galore, in Munrd's Narr,, 252. 

1785. “You write that the European 
taken prisoner in the Payen-ghaut .... 
being skilled in the mortar practice, you 
propose converting him to the faith .... 
It is known (or understood).” — Letters of 
Tippoo, p. 12. 
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Pecul, Pikol, s. Malay and Javan- 
ese ^ikul, ‘ a man’s load.’ It is 
applied as tlie Malay name of tlie 
Oinneseweiglit of 100 hatis (see Catty), 
called by tbe Obinese themselves 
shill, and— 133J-lb. avoird. 

1554. “And in China anything is sold 
and bought by cates and picos and taels, 
provisions as well as all other things.” — A. 
i^unes, 42. 

1613. “ Bantam Pepper vngarbled . . . 

was worth here at our comming tenne Tayes 
the Peccull which is one hundred cattees, 
making one hundred thirtie pound English 
subtill.” — JSai'is, inEurchas, i. 369. 

Pedir, n.p. The name of a port 
and state of the North coast of Suma- 
tra. Barros says that, before the esta- 
blishment of Malacca, Pedir was the 
greatest and most famous of the States 
on that island. It is now a place of 
no consequence. 

1498. It is named as Pater in the JRoteiro 
of Vasco da Gama, but with very incorrect 
information. See p. 113. 

1510. “We took a junk and went to- 
wards Sumatra, to a city called Pider . . . 
In this country there grows a great quantity 
of pepper, and of long pepper which is 
called ikfoJotf/a .... in this port there are 
laden with it every year 18 or 20 ships, all 
of which go to Cathai.” — Varthema, 233. 

1511. “And having anchored before the 
said Pedir, the Captain General (Alboquer- 
que) sent for me, and told me that I should 
go ashore to learn the disposition of the 
people .... and so I went ashore in the 
evening, the General thus sending me into 
a country of enemies, — people too whose 
vessels and goods we had seized, whose 
fathers, sons, and brothers we had killed ; — 
into a country where even among them- 
selves there is little justice, and treachery 
in plenty, still more as regards strangers ; 
truly he acted as caring little what became 
of me*! .... The answer given me was 
this : that I should tell the Captain Major 
General that the city of Pedir had been for 
a long time noble and great in trade .... 
that its port was always free for every man 
to come and go in security .... that they 
were men and not women, and that they 
could hold for no friend one who seized the 
ships visiting their harbours; and that if 
the General desired the King’s friendship 
let him^ give back what he had seized, and 
then his people might come ashore to buy 
and sell.” — Letter of Giov. da Empoli, in 
Archiv. Star. Ital., 54. 

1516. “ The Moors live in the seaports, 

and the Gentiles in the interior (of Su- 
matra). The principal kingdom of the 
Moors is called Pedir, Much very good 
pepper grows in it, which is not so strong 
or so fine as that of Malabar. Much silk 
is also grown there, but not so good as the 
silk of China,” — Barbosa, 196. 


1538. ‘ ‘ Furthermore I told him what 
course was usually held for the fishing of 
seed-pearl between Pullo Tiquos and PuUo 
Qaethim, which in time past were carried 
by the Bataes to Pazem and Pedir, and ex- 
changed with the Turks of the Straight of 
Mecqua, and the Ships of Judaa (see Judea) 
for such Merchandise as they brought from 
Gi^and Cairo” — Pinto (in Cogan), 25. 

1553. “ After the foundation of Malaca, 

and^ especially^ after our entrance to the 
Indies, the Kingdom of Pacem began to 
increase, and that of Pedir to wane. And 
its neighbour of Achem, which was then 
insignificant, is now the greatest of all, so 
vast are the vicissitudes in States of which 
men make so great account.” — Bathos, iii. 
V. 1. 

1615. “Articles exhibited against John 
Oxwicke. That since his being in Peedere 
‘ he did not entreate ’ anything for Priaman 
and Tecoe, but only an answer to King 
James’ letter ” — Sainshuiry, i. 411. 

„ “Pedeare.”— 75., p. 415. 

Peeada. See under Peon. 

PeemiS, s. i.e. Hind. Flnas. A cor- 
ruption of Eng. pinnace, a name which 
is applied to a class of budgerow rigged 
like a brig or brigantine, on the rivers 
of Bengal, for European use. Eoebuck 
gives as the marine Hind, for pinnace, 
p^hinee%, 

1784. ‘ ‘ For sale ... a very handsome 

Pinnace Budgerow.” — In Seton'Karr, i. 45. 

Peepul, s. Hind. plpaX, Sansk. pip- 
pala. Ficus religiosa, L, ; one of the 
great fig-trees of India, which often 
occupies a prominent place in a village, 
or near a temple. 

The Plpal has a strong resemblance, 
in wood and foliage, to some common 
species of poplar, especially the aspen, 
and its leaves with their long footstalks 
quaver like those of that tree.* It is 
possible therefore that the name is 
identical with that of the poplar. No- 
thing would be more natural than that 
the Aryan immigrants, on first seeing 
this Indian tree, should give it the 
name of the poplar which they had 
known in more northern latitudes 
{popul~us, pappel, &c.). Indeed, in 
Kumaon, a true sp. of poplar {Populus 
ciliata) is called by the people gar- 
pipal (qu. gliar, or ‘house ’-peepul?). 
Dr. Stewart also says of this Populus : 
‘ ‘ This tree grows to a large size, occa- 
sionally reaching 10 feet in girth, and 

» This trembling is popularly attributed to 
si)irits agitating each leal. And hence probably 
the name of ‘ Devil’s tree ’ given it, according to 
Bheede, by Christians in Malabar.— JETort Mai, 
i. 48. 
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from its leaves resembling those of the 
pipal ... is freq[uently called by that 
name by plainsmen.’’ {Punjab Plants, 
p. 204). A young peepul was shown 
to one of the present writers in a gar- 
den at Palermo as populo delle Indie. 
And the recognized name of the peepul 
in Prench books appears to be peuplier 
dPnde. Col. Tod notices the resem- 
blance {Rajasthan, i. 80), and it appears 
that Yahl called itFicus populifoUa.'^ In 
Balfour’s Indian Cyclopaedia it is called 
by the same name in translation, ‘ the 
poplar-leaved Fig-tree.’ We adduce 
these facts the more copiously perhaps 
because the suggestion of the identity of 
the namespippaZcfc and pqpitZits was some- 
what scornfully rejected by a very 
learned scholar. The tree is peculiarly 
destructive to buildings, as birds drop 
the seeds in the j oints of the masonry, 
which becomes thus penetrated by the 
spreading roots of the tree. This is 
alluded to in a quotation below. 

c. 1550. ‘ ‘ His soul quivered like a pipal 

leaf.” — Ramciyana of Tulsi Dds, by (Pi'ouse 
(1878), ii. 25. 

1806. “Au sortir du village un pipal 
^l^ve sa t^te^ majestueuse . . . ^Sa nom- 
breuse posterity I’eutoure au loin sur la 
plaine, telle qu’une arm^e de g^ans qui 
entrelacent fraternellement leurs bras in- 
formes.” — Haafner, i. 149. 

This writer seems to mean a banyan. 
The peepul does not drop roots in that 
fashion. 

^ 1817. “ In the second ordeal, an excava- 
tion in the ground .... is filled with a 
fire of pippal wood, into which the party 
must walk barefoot, proving his guilt if he 
is burned ; his innocence, if he escapes un- 
hurt.” — Mill (quoting from Halhed), ed. 
1830, i. 280. 

1826. “ A little while after this he arose, 

and went to a Peepul-tree, a short way 
off, where he appeared busy about some- 
thing, I could not well make out what.” — 
Pandurang Hari, 27. 

_ 1836. “ It is not proper to allow the Eng- 
lish, after they have made war, and peace 
has been settled, to remain in the city. 
They are accustomed to act like the Peepul 
tree. Let not Younger Brother therefore 
allow the English to remain in his country.” 
— Letter from Court of China to Court of 
Ava. See MisUon to Ara, p. 265. 

1854. “ Je ne puis passer sous silence 

deux beaux arbres . . . ce sont le peuplier 
dlnde h larges feuilles, arbre repute sacr^ 
. . .” — Pallegoix, Siam, i. 140. 

1861. 

“ . . . . Yonder crown of umbrage hoar 
Shall shield her well ; the Peepul whisper 
a dirge 


^ See also Geograph. Magazine, ii. 50. 


And Caryota droop her tearlike store 

Of beads 5 whilst over aU slim Casua- 
rine 

Points upwards, with her branchlets ever 
green, 

To that remaining Best where Night and 
Tears are o’er.” 

Barrachpore Park, 18^7i JSTov., 1861. 
Peer, s. Pir, a Mahommedan 
Saint or Beatus. But the word is used 
elliptically for the tombs of such per- 
sonages, the circumstance pertaining 
to them which chiefly creates notoriety 
or fame of sanctity ; and it may be 
remarked that Wali (or Wely as it is 
often written), Imdmzdda, Shaikh, and 
Marabout (see under Adjutant), are 
often used in the same elliptical way 
in Syria, Persia, Egypt, and Barbary 
respectively. We may add that Nall 
(Prophet) is used in the same fashion. 

1665. ‘ ‘ On the other side was the Garden 

and the chambers of the Mullahs, who with 
^eat conveniency and delight spend their 
lives there under the shadow of the mira- 
culous Sanctity of this Pire, which they are 
not wanting to celebrate : But as I am al- 
ways very unhappy on such occasions, he did 
no Miracle that day upon any of the sick.” 
— Bernier, 133. 

1673. “Hard by this is a Peer, or 
Burying place of one of the Prophets, being 
a goodly monument.” — Fryer, 240. 

The following are examples of the 
parallel use of the other words named: 

Wali: 

1841. “The highest part (of Hermon) 
crowned by the Wely, is towards the western 
end.” — Robinson, Biblical Researches, iii. 173. 

,, “In many of the villages of Syria 
the Traveller will observe small dome- 
covered buildings, with grated windows 
and surmounted by the crescent. These 
are the so-called Welis, mausolea of saints, 
or tombs of sheikhs.” — Baedeker^ s Egypt, 
Eng. ed., Pt. I., 150. 

Imamzada : 

1864. “We rode on for three farsal^s, 
or fourteen miles, more to another Imam- 
zadah, called Kafsh-giri . . — Eastwich 
Tiuree Years^ Residence in Persia, ii. 46. 

1883. “The few villages ..... have 
numerous walled gardens, with rows of 
poplar and willow-trees and stunted mul- 
berries, and the inevitable Imamzadehs.” 
— Col. Beresford Loretfs Itinerary Notes of 
Route Surveys in Northern Persia in 1881 
and 1882, Pvoc. B. G. S. (N.S.) v. 73. 

Shaikh : 

1817. “Near the ford (on Jordan), half 
a mile to the south, is a tomb called 
‘ Sheikh Daoud,’ standing on an apparent 
round hill resembling a barrow.” — Irby and 
Mangles, 304. 

Nabi : 

1856. “Of all the points of interest 
about Jerusalem, none perhaps gains so 
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much from an actual visit to Palestine as 
the lofty peaked eminence which fills up the 
north-west corner of the table-land. . . At 
present it bears the name of Nehi-Samuel, 
which is derived from the Mussulman tra- 
dition — ^now perpetuated by a mosque and 
tomb — that here lies buried the prophet 
Samuel.” — Stanley's Palestine, 166. 

So also lirahi-Fwnws at Nineveh. And 
see Nehi-i^Towso. in De Saulcy, ii. 73. 

Pegu, n. p. The name wliich. we 
give to the Engdom which formerly 
existed in the Delta of the Irawadi, 
to the city which was its capital, and 
to the British province which occupies 
its place. The Burmese name is Bago. 
This name belongs to the Talaing 
language, and is popularly alleged to 
mean ‘ conquered by stratagem,’ to 
explain which a legend is given ; but 
no doubt this is mere fancy. The form 
Pegu, as in many other cases of our 
geographical nomenclature, appears to 
come through the Malays, who call it 
Paigu. The first European mention 
that we know is in Conti’s narrative 
(o. 1440) where Poggio has Eatinized 
it as Pauco-nia ; but Era Mauro, who 
probably derived this name, with much 
other new knowledge, from Conti, has 
in his great map (c. 1459) the exact 
Malay form Paigu. Nikitin (c. 1475) 
has, if we may depend on his transla- ! 
tor into English, Pegu, as has Hiero- 
nimo di S. Stefano (1499). The Eoteiro 
of Vasco da Gama (1498) has Pegik>, 
and describes the land as Christian, a 
mistake arising no doubt from the use 
of the ambiguous term Kafir by his 
Mahommedan informants (see under 
Caffer). Varthema (1510) has Pego, 
and Giov. da Empoli (1514) Pecil ; Bar- 
bosa (1516) again Paygu; but Pegu 
is the usual Portuguese form, as in 
Barros, and so passed to us. 

1498. “ Peguo is a land of Christians, 
and the King is a Christian ; and they are 
all white like us. This King can assemble 
20,000 fighting men, i.e. 10,000 horsemen, 
as many footmen, and 400 war elephants ; 
here is all the musk in the world . . . and 
on the main land he has many rubies and 
much gold, so that for 10 cruzados you can 
buy as much gold as will fetch 25 in 
Calecut, and there is much lac {Jiacra) and 
benzoin. . . — Poteiro, 112. 

1505. “Two merchants of Cochin took 
on them to save two of the ships ; one from 
Pegu with a rich cargo of lac [Icoire), benzoin, 
and musk, and another with a cargo of 
drugs from Banda, nutmeg, mace, clove, 
and sandalwood 5 and they embarked on 
the ships with their people, leaving to chance 
their own vessels, which had cargoes of 


rice, for the value of which the owners of the 
ships boimd themselves.'’ — Gorrea, i. 611. 

1514. “ Then there is Peed, which is a 

populous and noble city, abounding in men 
and in horses, where are the true mines of 
linoni and perfect rubies, and these in 
great plenty ; they are fine men, tall and 
well limbed and stout ; as of a race of 
giants. . . .” — Empoli, 80. 

1641. See Bagou in E. M. Pinto under 
Peking. 

1542. “. . . . and for all the goods which 
came from any other ports and places, viz. 
from Peguu to the said Port of Malaqua, 
from the Island of Qamatra and from within 
the Straits. . . .” — Titolo of the Fortress 
and City of Malaqua, in Tomho, p. 105 in 
Subsidios. 

1568. “ Concludo che non in terra 
Ee di possaza maggiore del Ee di Pegd, per 
cibche na sotto di se venti Ee di corona ” — 
Ces. Federici, in Ramus., iii. 394. 

1572. 

“ Olha o reino Arracdo, olha o assento 
Be Pegu, que jdi monstros povoaram, 
Monstros filhos do feo ajuntamento 
D’huma mulher e hum cao, que sos se 
acharam.” Camoes, x. 122. 

By Burton : 

“ Arracan-realm behold, behold the seat 
of Pegu peopled by a monster-brood ; 
monsters that gendered meeting most 
unmeet 

of whelp and woman in the lonely 
wood. ...” 

1597. “. . . I recommend you to be very 
watchful not to allow theTurks to export any 
timber from the Kingdom of Pegu nor 
yet from that of Achin [do Dachem) ; and 
with this view you should give orders that 
this be the subject of treatment with the 
King of Dachem since he shows so great a 
desire for our friendship, and is treating in 
that sense.” — Despatch from the King to Goa, 
5th Feb. In Archivo Port. Orient., Fascic. iii. 

Pegu Ponies. These are in Madras 
sometimes termed elliptically Pegus, as 
Axsib horses are universally termed 
Arabs. The ponies were much valued, 
and before the annexation of Pegu 
commonly imported into India; less 
commonly since, for the local demand 
absorbs them. 

1880. “ For sale .... also Bubble and 
Squeak, bay Pegues.”— ilfadms Mail, Feb. 
19th. 

Peking, n. p. This name means 
‘North-Court,’ and in its present ap- 
plication dates from the early reigns 
of the Ming Dynasty in China. When 
they dethroned the Mongol descendants 
of Ohinghiz and Kublai (1368) they 
removed the capital from Taitu or 

^ ‘ * di linoni 6 perfetti ruhini;’’ perhaps should 
he “di buoni e perfetti.” 
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Khanbaligli {Cambaluc of Polo) to tbe 
great city on the Yangtsze which has 
been since known as Nan-King or 
‘ South-Court.’ But before many years 
the Mongol capital was rehabilitated 
as the imperial residence, and became 
Pe-King accordingly. Its preparation 
for reoccupation b^egan in 1409. The 
first English mention that we have met 
with is that quoted by Sainsbury, in 
which we have the subj cots of more 
one allusion in Milton. 


1520. “ Thom^ Pires, quitting this pass, 

arrived at the Province of Nanquij, at its 
chief city called by the same name, where 
the King dwelt, and spent in coming thither 
always travelling north, four months J hy 
whicti you may take note how vast a matter 
is the empire of this gentile Prince. He 
sent word to Thomd Pires that he was to 
wait for him at Pequij, where he would 
despatch his affair. This city is in another 
province so called, much further north, in 
which the King used to dwell for the most 
part, because it was on the frontier of the 
Tartars. . . jBarros, III. vi. 1. 

1541. ‘‘This City of Pequin. . . is so 
prodigious, and the things therein so re- 
markable, as I do almost repent me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. . . . Por 
one must not imagine it to be, either as the 
City of jRomc, or Constantinople, or Venice, 
or Paris, or London, or Sevill, or Lisbon. 

. . . Nay I will say further, that one must 
not think it to be like to Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, Tauris in Persia, Amadaba (Ama- 
dabad) in Camhaya, Bisnaga{r) in Narsin- 
gaa, Goura (Gouro) in Bengala, Ava in 
Chalen, Timplan in Calaminham, Martaban 
(MartavSbo) and Bagon in Pegu, Guimpel 
and Tinlau in Siammon, Odia in the King- 
dom of Sornau, Passavan and Dema in the 
Island of Java, Pangor in the Country of 
the Lequiens (no Lequio) Xlsangea (XJza^e) 
Grand Cauehin, Lancama (Lagame) m 
Tartary, and MeoiCo (Mioco) in J appun ... 
for I dare well affirm that all those same 
are not to be compared to the least part of 
the wonderful City of Pequin. . Ptnte 
(in Gogan), p. 136 (orig. cap. cvii.). 

1614. “Kichard Cocks writing from 
Perando understands there are great cities 
in the country of Corea, and between that 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
travel there ; but great waggons have been 
invented to go upon broad flat wheels, under 
sail as ships do, in which they transport 
their goods ... the deceased Emperor of 
Japan did pretend to have conveyed a great 
army in these sailing wagons, to assail the 
Emperor of China in his City of Paquin.” 
— In Sainsbury, i. 343. 

166^ 

‘ ‘ from the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaiau Can, 

And Samarchand by Oxus, Temer 
throne. 

To Paqnin of Sinaean Kings. ... 

Paradise Lost, xi. 


Pelican, S. This word, in its proper 
application to iAi^Pelicanus onocrotcdm, 
L., is in no respect peculiar to Anglo- 
India, tbougb we may here observe 
that the bird is called in Hindi by the 
poetical name gagan-hher, i.e., ‘ Sheep 
of the Sky,’ which we have heard 
natives with their strong propensity to 
metathesis convert into the equally 
appropriate Ganga-hheri or ‘ Sheep of 
the G-anges.’ The name may be illus- 
teated by the old term ‘ Cape-sheep’ 
appHed to the albatross.* "EMt Pelican 
is habitually misapplied by the British 
soldier in India to the tod usually 
called Adjutant (q.v.) We may re- 
member how Prof. Max Muller, in his 
Lectures on Language, tells us that the 
Tahitians show respect to their sove- 
reign by ceasiug to employ in common 
language those words which form part 
or the whole of his name, and invent 
new terms to supply their place. “ The 
object was clearly to guard against the 
name of the sovereign being ever used, 
even by accident, inordinary conversa- 
tion.”t Now, by an analogous process, 
it is possible that some martinet, hold- 
ing the office of adjutant, at an early 
date in the Anglo-Indian history, may 
have resented the ludicrously appro- 
priate employment of the usual name 
of the bird, and so may have introduced 
the entirely inappropriate name of 
pelican in its place. 

It is in the recollection of one of the 
present writers that a worthy northern 
matron, who with her husband had 
risen from the ranks in the — ^th Light 
Dragoons, on being challenged for 
speaking of “ the pelicans in the 
barrack-yard,” maintained her cor- 
rectness, conceding only that “some 
ca’d them paylicans, some ca’d them 
audjutauts.” 

1829. “This officer . . . on going round 
the yard (of the military prison) . • • • dis- 
covered a large beef-bone recently dropped 
The sergeant was called to account for this 
ominous appearance. This sergeant was a 
shrewd fellow, and he immediately said,— 
‘Oh Sir, the pelicans have dropped it. 
This was very plausible, for these birds will 
carry enormous bones ; and frequently when 


. great diversion is found ... in firing 
balls at birds, particularly the alUtross, a large 
species of the swan, commonly seen within two or 
three hundred miles round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and which the French caU Montons (Moutons) du 
Qctn ” — Munro’s Narrative, 13. The confnsimi of 
genera here equals that mentioned in our article 
above. 

t 2nd series, 1864, p. 35 
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fighting for them they drop them, so that 
this imght very prooably have been the 
case. The moment the dinner-trumpet 
sounds, whole flocks of these birds are in 
attendance at the barrack-doors, waiting for 
bones, or anything tha^ the soldiers may be 
pleased to throw to them.” — Mem. of John 
Shipp, ii. 25. 

Penang, n.p. This is the proper 
name of She Island adjoining the Pe- 
ninsula of Malacca {Pulo Pinan^, 
which on its cession to the English 
(1786)'‘was named ‘ Prince of Wales’s 
Island.’ But this official style has 
again given way to^ the old name. 
Pioiang in Malay signifies an areca-nut 
or areca-tree, and, according to Oraw- 
furd, the name was given on account of 
the island’s resemblance in form to the 
fruit of the tree {yulgo^ the “ betel- 
nut”). 

1592. “Now the winter (q. v. ) coming vpon 
vS withmuch contagious weather, we directed 
our course from hence with the Hands of 
Pulo Pinmn (where by the way is to be 
noted that Pulo in the "Malaian tongue sig- 
nifieth an Hand) . . . where we came to 
an anker in a very good harborough be- 
tweene three Hands. . . This place is in 6 
degrees and a halfe to the Northward, and 
some flue leagues from the maine betweene 
Malacca and Pegu.” — Barker, in Hakluyt, 
ii. 589-690. 

Penang Lawyer, s. The popular 
name of ahandsome and hard (but some- 
times brittle) walking-stick, exported 
from Penang and Singapore. It is the 
stem of a miniature palm {Licuala acuti- 
fida, Griffith). The sticks are prepared 
by scraping the young stem with glass, 
so as to remove the epidermis and no 
more. The sticks are then straight- 
ened by fire, and polished {Balfour). 

The name is popularly thought to 
have originated in a jocular supposi- 
tion that lawsuits in Penang were de- 
cided by the lex baeulina. But there 
can be little doubt that it is a corrup- 
tion of some native term, and pinang 
liyar, ‘wild areca,’ may almost cer- 
tainly be assumed to be the real name. 

1883. (But the book — an excellent one — 
is without date — ^more shame to the Re- 
ligious Tract Society which publishes it). 
“ Next morning, taking my ‘ Penang 
lawyer ’ * to defend myself from dogs . . 
—Crilrmur, Among the Mongols, 14. 

Penguin, s. Popular name of several 
species of birds belonging to the 


* “ A Penang lawyer is a heavy walking-stick, 
supposed to be so called from its usefulness in 
.settling disputes in Penang .” — Note to the above. 


genera Aptenodytes and Spheniscus. We 
have not been able to ascertain the 
etymology of this name. It may be 
from the Port, pingue, fat. See Littre. 
He quotes Clusius as picturing it, who 
says they were called a pinguedine. It 
is surely not that given by Sir Thomas 
Herbert in proof of the truth of the 
legend of Madoc’s settlement in 
America; and which is indeed implied 
60 years before by the narrator of 
Drake’s voyage ; though probably bor- 
rowed by Herbert direct from Selden. 

1578. “ In these Islands we found greate 
relief and plenty of good victuals, for in- 
finite were the number of fowle which the 
Welsh men named Penguin, and Magilanus 
tearmed them geese. . . — Drake‘‘$ Voyage, 
by F. Fletcher, Hak. Soc., p. 72. 

1593. ‘ ‘ The pengwin described. "'‘—Haw- 

kins, V. to S, Sea, p. Ill, Hak. Soc. 

1606. “ The Pengwines bee as bigge as 
our greatest Capons we have in England, 
they have no winges nor cannot flye .... 
they bee exceeding fatte, but their flesh is 
verie ranke. . . .” — Middleton, f. B. 4. 

1609. “Nous trouv^mes beaucoup de 
Chies de Mer, et Oyseaux qu’on appelle 
Penguyns, dont TEscueil en estait quasi 
convert.” — Houtman, p. 4. 

c. 1610. “. . . . le reste est tout con- 

vert .... d’vne quantity d’Oyseaux nom- 
mez pinguy, qui font 1^ leurs oeufs et leurs 
petits, et il y en a une quantit<$ si prodi- 
gieuse qu’on ne s^auroit mettre . . . le pied 
en quelque endroit que ce soit sans toucher.” 
— Pyrard de Laval, i. 73. 

1612. “ About the year CIO. C.LXX. 
Madoc brother to David ap Owen, prince of 
Wales, made this sea voyage (to Florida ) ; 
and by probability these names of Capo de 
Briton in Norumheg, and Pengwin in part 
of the Northern America, for a white rod, 
and a whiU-headed bird, according to the 
British, were relicks of this discovery.” — 
Selden, Notes on Drayton^s Polyolhion, in 
Works (ed. 1726), iii., col. 1802. 

1616. “The Island called Pen-guin Is- 
land, probably so named by some Welsh- 
man, in whose Language Pen-guin signifies 
a white head ; and there are many great 
lazy fowls upon, and about, this Island, 
with great cole-black bodies, and very white 
heads, called Penguins.” — Terry, ed. 1665, 
p. 334. 

’ 1638. “ . . . . that this people (of the 

Mexican traditions) were Welsh rather than 
Spaniards or others, the Records of this 
Voyage writ by many Bardhs and Genea- 
logists confirme it . . . . made more ortho- 
doxall by Welsh names given there to 
birds, rivers, rocks, beasts, &c., as . . . Pen- 
gwyn, refer’d by them to a bird that has 
a white head. . . — Herbert, Some Yeares 
Travels, &c., p. 360. 

Unfortunately for this etymology the 
head is precisely that part which seems in all 
species of the bird to be black ! But M. 
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E-oulin, quoted by Littr^, maintains the 
Welsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking: the 
name was first given to some short- winged 
sea-bird with a white head, and then trans- 
ferred to the penguin. And Terry ^ if to be 
depended on, supports this view. 

1674. 

“ So Horses they affirm to be 

Mere Engines made by Geometry , 

And were invented first from Engins_, 

As Indian BHtons were from Penguins.” 

Hudilras, Pt. I., Canto ii. 57. 

Peon, S. This is a Portuguese word 
Beao (Span. B^ori) ; from ‘ foot,’ 
and meaning * a footman ’ (also a paivn 
at chess), and is not therefore a cor- 
ruption, as has been alleged, of Hind. 
piyCida^ meaning the same; though 
the words are," of course ultimately 
akin in root. It was originally used 
in the sense of ‘ a foot- soldier’ ; thence 
as ‘ orderly ’or messenger. The word 
Sepoy was used within our recollection, 
perhaps is still, in the same seuse in the 
city of Bombay. The transition of 
meaning comes out plainly in the quo- 
tation from Ives. In the sense of 
* orderly ’ peon is the word usual in S. 
India, whilst chuprassy (q.v.) is more 
common in N, India, though peon is 
also used there. The word is likewise 
employed very generally for men em- 
ployed on police service (see Burk- 
undauze). 

The word had probably become un- 
usual in Portugal by 1600; for Manoel 
Correa, an early commentator on the 
Lusiads (d. 1613), thinks it necessary to 
explain pi6es by ‘ gente de pe.’ 

1503. “ The ^^^orym ordered the sol- 
dier (piao) to take the letter away, and 
strictly forbade him to say anything about 
his havingseen it.” — Correa, Lendas, I. i. 421. 

1510. “ So the Sabayo, putting much 

trust in this (E-umi), made him captain 
within the city (Goa), and outside of it put 
under him a captain of his with two thou- 
sand solffiers (piaes) from the Balagate. . . 

— J&., II. i. 51. 

1563. “ The pawn (piao) they call Piada, 
which is as much as to say a man who travels 
on foot.”— (S^ama, f. 37. 

1575. 

“ 0 Rey de Badajos era alto Mouro 
Con quatro mil cavallos furiosos, 
Innumeros pioes, darmas e de ouro, 
Guarnecidos, guerreiros, e lustrosos.” 

. By Burton ; Gamdes, iii. 66. 

“The King of Badajos was a Moslem bold, 
with horse four thousand, fierce and 
furious knights, 

and countless Peons, armed and dight 
with gold, 

whose polisht surface glanceth lustrous 
light.” 


1609. ‘-The first of February the Capi- 

taine departed with fiftie Peons. . . w. 

Finch, in Purchas, i. 421. 

c. 1610. “Les Pions marchent apr^s le 
prisonnier. Hi avec des cordes qu’ils tien- 
nent . — Pyrard de Laval, ii. 11. 

c. 1630. “The first of December, with 
some Pe-unes (or black Foot-boyes, who can 
pratle some English) we rode (from Swally) 
to Surat .” — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 35. 

1666. “. . . . siete cientos y treinta y 
tres mil peones .” — Faria y Sousa, i. 195. 

1673. “The Town is walled with Mud, 
and Bulwarks for Watch-Places for the 
English peons.” — Fryer, 29. 

,, “. . . . Peons or servants to wait , 

on us.” — Ib. 26. 

1687. “ Ordered that ten peons be sent 

along the coast to Pulicat . . . and enquire 
all the way for goods driven ashore.” — In 
Wheeler, i. 179. 

1689. “ At this Moors Town, they got a 

Peun to be their guide to the Mogul’s 
nearest Camp. . . . These Penns are some 
of the Gentous or Rashhoiits, who in all 
places along the Coast, especially in Sea- 
port Towns, make it their business to hire 
themselves to wait upon Strangers.”— 
Dampier, i. 508. 

,, “A Peon of mine, named Genial, 
walking abroad in the Grass after the 
Bains, was unfortunately bit on a sudden 
by one of them ” (a snake). — Ovington, 260. 

1705. “. . . . pions qui sont ce que nous 

appellons ici des Gardes. . . .” — Luillier, 
218. 

1745. “Dbs le lendemain je fis assem- 
bler dans la Forteresse oh je demeurois en 
qualitd d’Aumonier, le Chef des Pions, chez 
qui s’^taient fait les deux manages.”— 
Norbert, Mini., iii. 129. 

1746. “ As the Nabob’s behaviour when 
Madras was attacked by De la Bourdon- 
nais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they had 2,000 
Peons in the defence of Ouddalore. . . 
OvTne, i. 81. 

c. 1760. “ Peon. One who waits about 

the house to run on messages ; and he com- 
monly carries under his arm a sword, or in 
his sash a h'ese, and in his hand a ratan, to 
keep the rest of the servants in subjection. 
He also walks before your palanquin, carries 
chits (q.v.) or notes, and is your body- 
guard.” — Ives, 50. 

1763. “ Europeans distinguished these 
undisciplined troops by the general name 
of Peons .” — Orme i. 80, ed. 1803. 

1772. Hadley, writing in Bengal, spells 
the word pune ; but this is evidently pho- 
netic. 

c. 1785. “. . . Peons, a name for the 
infantry of the Deckan.” — Carracciol€s L. 
of Clive, iv. 563. 

1780-90. “I sent off annually from 
Sylhet from 150 to 200 (elephants) divided 
into 4 distinct flocks. . . . They were put under 
charge of the common peon. These people 
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were often absent 18 months. On one occa- 
sion my servant Manoo , . . after a twelve- 
month'’s absence returned .... in appear- 
ance most miserable ; he unfolded his gir- 
dle, and produced a scrap of paper of small 
dimensions, which proved to be a banker’s 
biU amounting to 3 or 4,000 pounds,— his 
own pay was 30 shillings a month. . . . 
When I left India Manoo was still absent 
on one of these excursions, but he delivered 
to my agents as faithful an account of the 
i)roduce as he would have done to myself. 

. . .” — Eon. F. Lindsay i in Lives of 
Lindsay Si iii. 77. 

1842. . • he was put under arrest 

for striking, and throwing into the Indus, 
an inoffensive Peon, who gave him no pro- 
vocation, but who was obeying the orders 

he received from Captain . The Major 

General has heard it said that the supre- 
macy of the British over the native must 
be maintained in India, and he entirely 
concurs in that opinion, but it must be 
maintained by justice.”— Gen. OrderSi d:c., 
of Sir Ch. Napier, p. 72. 

1873. “Pandurang is by turns a servant 
to a shopkeeper, a peon, or orderly, a groom 
to an English officer . . . and eventually 
a pleader before an English Judge in a 
populous city .” — Saturday Review, May 31, 

p. 728. 

Pepper, s. The original of this 
word, Sansk. jpippali, means not the 
ordinary pepper of commerce ( ‘ black 
pepper ’) but long pepper , and the Sans- 
krit name is still so applied in Bengal, 
where one of the long-pepper plants, 
which have sometimes been classed 
in a different genus ( Ohavica) from the 
black pepper, was at one time much 
cultivated. There is still indeed a con- 
siderable export of long pepper from 
Calcutta ; and a kindred species grows 
in the Archipelago. Bong pepper is 
mention edby Pliny, as well aswmte and 
black pepper ; the three varieties still 
known in trade, though, with the kind 
of error that has persisted on such sub- 
jects till quite recently, he misappre- 
hends their relation. The proportion 
of their ancient prices will be found 
in a quotation below. 

The name must have been trans- 
ferred by foreign traders to black 
pepper, the staple of export, at an 
early date, as will be seen from the 
quotations. Fippalimula, the root of 
long pepper, still a stimulant medicine 
in the native pharmacopoeia, is pro- 
bably the TTSTvipscos of the ancients 
{Royh, p. 86). 

We may say here that Black pepper 
is the fruit of a perennial climbing 
shrub, Fiper nigrum, L., indigenous in 
the forests of Malabar and Travanoore, 


and thence introduced into the Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

White pepper is prepared from the 
black by removing the dark outer 
layer of pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of a part of its pungency. It comes 
chiefly via Singapore from the Dutch 
settlement of fihio, but a small quan- 
tity of fine quality comes from Telli- 
cherry in Malabar. 

Long pepper is derived from two 
shrubby plants, Fiper officinarum, 
O.D.C., a native of the Archipelago, 
and Fipei' Jongum, L., indigenous in 
Malabar, CeYlon, E. Bengal, Timor, 
and the Phiuppines. Long pepper is 
the fruit-spike gathered and dried 
when not quite ripe.* All these kinds 
of pepper were (as has been said) 
known to the ancients. 

c. 70 A.D. “ The comes or graines . . . 
lie in certaine little huskes or cods ... If 
that be plucked from the tree before they 
gape and open of themselves, they make 
that spice which is called Long pepper ; 
but if as they do ripen, they meave and 
chawne by little and little, they shew within 
the white pepper : which afterwards beeing 
parched in the Sunne, chaungeth colour 
and waxeth blacke, and therewith riveled 
also. . . Long pepper is soone sophisticated, 
with the senvie or mustard seed of Alex- 
andria : and a pound of it is worth fifteen 
Boman deniers. The white costeth seven 
deniers a pound, and the black is sold after 
foure deniers by the pound.” — Pliny, tr. by 
Phil. Holland, Bk. xii. ch. 7. 

c. 80—90. ‘ ‘ And there come to these marts 
great ships, on account of the bulk and 
quantity of pepper and malabathrnm . . . 
The Pepper is brought (to market) here, 
being produced largely only in one district 
near these marts, that which is called KoU 
tcmarike.'^ — Periplus, § 56. 

c. A.D. 100. “The Pepper-Tree (^reVcpt 
SevBpov) is related to grow in India; it is 
short, and the fruit as it first puts it forth 
is long, resembling pods ; and this long 
pepper has within it (grains) like small 
millet, which are what grow to be the perfect 
(black) pepper. At the proper season it 
opens and puts forth a cluster bearing the 
berries such as we know them. But those 
that are like unripe grapes, which consti- 
tute the white pepper, serve the best for 
eye-remedies, and for antidotes, and for 
theriacal potencies.” — Lioscorides,Mat. Med. 
ii. 188. 

c. 545. “ This is the Pepper-tree ” (there is 
a drawing). Every plant of it is twined 
round some lofty forest tree, for it is weak 
and gliTn like the slender stems of the vine. 
And every bunch of fruit has a double leaf 
as a shield ; and it is very green, like the 
green of rue.” — Oosmas, Book xi. 


* Hanbury mid Fluckiger, Pharmacograplna. 

M M 
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c. 870. “The mariners say every bunch 
of |)epper has over it a leaf that shelters it 
from the rain. When the rain ceases the 
leaf turns aside ; if rain recommences the 
leaf again covers the fruit.” — IbnKhurdddba, 
inJourn. As., Ser. vi., tom. v., 284. 

1166. “ The trees which bear this fruit 

are planted in the fields which surround 
the towns, and every one knows his planta- 
tion. The trees are small, and the pepper 
is originally white, but when they collect it 
they put it into basons and pour hot water 
upon it ; it is then exposed to the heat of 
the sun, and dried ... in the course of 
which process it becomes of a black colour.” 
— Rabbi Benjamin, in Wright, p. 114. 

c. 1330. “ L’albore che fa il pepe b fatto 

come I’elera che nasce su per gli muri. 
Questo pepe sale su per gli arbori che Tuo- 
mini piantano a modo de I’elera, e sale sopra 
tutti li arbori pih alti. Questo pepe fa rami 
amododell’uve; . . . e mature si lovendemiano 
a modo de I’uve e poipongono il pepe al sole 
a seccare come uve passe, e nulla altra cosa 
si fa del pepe.” — Odoric, in Cathay, App. 
xlvii. 

Perg'Unnall, s. Hind, 'pargana, a 
subdivision of a District ’ or Zilla 
(q. T.). 


o^e Colonel Glivgi jagghier, were rated on 
the King’s books at 2 lac and 22,000 rupees.” 
~ Holwell, HisL Events, 2nd ed., p. 217. 

1812. “ The number of convicts con- 

fined at the six stations of this division 
(independent of Zillah Twenty-four ner- 

f unnahs) is about 4,000. Of them pro- 
ably nine-tenths are dacoits.”— Re- 
port, 559. 


c. 1831. “ Bengal is divided in 24 Per- 

gunnahs, each with its judge and magis- 
trate, registrar, &c.” — R. Rhillips, 
Million of Facts, stereot. ed. 1843, 927. 


Peri, s. T^s Persian word for a 
class of imaginary sprites, rendered 
familiar in the verses of Moore and 
Southey, has no blood-relationship 
with the English iJ’aiVy, notwithstand- 
ing the exact compliance with Grimm’s 
Law in the change of initial consonant. 
The Persian word is pari, from par, 
'a feather, or wing;’ therefore ‘the 
winged one ; ’ whilst the genealogy of 
fairy is apparently Ital. fata, Prench 
fee, whence fi&rie (“fay-dom”) and 
thence fairy, 

1800. 


c. 1500. “ The divisions into siihas and 

parganas, which are maintained to the 
present day in the province of Tatta, were 
made by these people” (the Samma Dy- 
nasty). — Tdrihh-i-Tdhiri, in Elliot, i. 273. 

1535. “ Item, from the 3 praguanas, 

viz., Anzor, Oairena, Panchenaa 133,260 
fedeas.^^ — S, Botelho, Tombo, 139. 

1812. “ A certain number of villages 

with a society thus organised, formed a per- 
gunnah .” — Fifth Report, 16. 


“Prom cluster’d henna, and from orange 
groves, 

That with such perfumes fill the breeze 
As Peris to their Sister bear. 

When from the summit of some lofty 
tree 

She hangs encaged, the captive of the 
Dives.” Thotlaba, vi. 24. 

1817. 

“ But nought can charm the luckless Peri ; 
Her soul is sad — her wings are weary.” 

Moore, Paradise and the Peri. 


Pergunnahs, The Twenty-four, 
n.p. The official name of the District 
immediately adjoining and inclosing, 
though not administratively including, 
Calcutta. The name is one of a cha- 
racter very ancient in India and the 
East. It was the original ‘ Zemin- 
dary of Calcutta ’ granted to the Eng- 
lish Company by a ‘Subadar’s Per- 
wana * in 1^67-58. This grant was sub- 
sequently confirmedby the Great Mogul 
as an unconditional and rent-free jag- 
hire (q.v.). 

The quotation from Sir Pichard 
Phillips’s Million of Facts, illustrates 
the development of “ facts” out of the 
moral consciousness. The book con- 
tains^ many of equal value. An ap- 
proximate parallel to this statement 
would be that London is divided into 
Seven Dials. 

1765. “The lands of the twenty-four 
Purgunnahs, ceded to the Company by 
the treaty of 1757, which subsequently be- 


Persaim, n.p. This is an old form 
of the name of Bassein (q.v.) in Pegu. 
It occurs (e.g.) in Milburn, ii. 281. 

1759. “ The Country for 20 miles round 

Persaim is represented as capable of pro- 
ducing Rice, sufficient to supply the Coast 
of Choromandel from Pondicherry to Ma- 
sulipataml ^ — Letter in Dalrymple, i. 110. 
Also in a Chart by Capt. G. Baker, 1754. 

1795. “Having ordered presents of a 
trivial nature to be presented, in return for 
those brought from N^ais, he referred the 
deputy ... to the iBirman Governor of 
Persaim for a ratification and final adjust- 
ment of the treaty.” — Symes, p. 40. 

But this author also uses Bassi&n [e.g. 32), 
and “Persaim or Bassien ” (39), which alter- 
natives are also in the chart by Ensign 
Wood. 

Persimmon, S. This American name 
is applied to a fruit common in China 
and Japan, which in a dried state is 
imported largely from China into Tibet. 
The tree is the Diospyros haki, L. fil., a 
species of the same genus which pro- 
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duces ebony. The word is properly 
tbe name of an American fruit and 
tree of the same genus (D. virginiana), 
also called date-plum, and, according 
to the Dictionary of W orcester, belonged 
to tbe Indian language of Virginia. 

1878. “ The finest fruit of Japan is the 

Kahi or persimmon {Diosj^ros Kdki)^ a large 
golden fruit on a beautiful tree.” — ^Miss 
Bird’s Japan, i. 234. 

Peruinbaucum, n.p. A town 14 m. 
K.W. of Oonjeyeram, in the district 
of Madras, 

The name is perhaps 
* big village.’ 

Pescaria, n.p. The Coast of Tin- 
nevelly was so called by the Portu- 
guese, from the great pearl ^ fishery^ 
there. 

1600. “ There are in the Seas of the 
East three principal mines where they fish 
pearls . . . The third is between the Isle 
of Oeilon and Cape Comory, and on this 
account the Coast which runs from the said 
Cape to the shoals of Pamanancor and 
ManSr is called, in part, Pescaria . . . ” — 
Lucena, 80. 

1615. “lam nonnihil de or^ Piscaria 
dicamus quae iam inde a promontorio Com- 
morino in Orientem ad usque breuia Pam- 
anancoridis extenditur, quod haud procul 
inde celeberrimus, maximus, et copiosissimus 
toto Oriente Margaritarum piscatus insti- 
tuitur . . .” — Jarric, Thes., i. 446. 

1710. “The Coast of the Pescaria of 
the mother o£ pearl which runs from the 
Cape of Camorim to the Isle of Manar, for 
the space of seventy leagues, with a breadth 
of six inland, was the first debarcation of 
this second conquest.” — Sousa, Orient, Con- 
quiet,, i. 122. 

Peshawiir, n.p. Peshawar. This 
name of what is now the frontier city 
and garrison of India towards Kabul, 
is sometimes alleged to have been 
given by Akbar. But in substance the 
name is of great antiquity, and all 
that can be alleged as to Akbar is that 
he is said to have modified the old 
name, and that since his time the pre- 
sent form has been in use. A notice 
of the change is quoted below from 
G-en. Cunningham we cannot give the 
authority on which the statement 
rests. Peshawar could hardly be called 
a frontier town in the time of Akbar, 
stan^ng as it ^d according to the 
administrative division of the-Zm, about 
the middle of the Suba of Kabul, which 
included Kashmir and all west of it. 
VTe do not find that the modern 
form occurs in the text of the Ain 


as published by Prof. Blochmann. 
In the translation of the Tabakat-i- 
Akbarl of Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (died 
1594-5), in Elliot, we find the name 
transliterated variously as Feshd war (v. 
448), Farshdwar (293), Farshor (423), 
Fershor (424). We cannot doubt that 
the Chinese form Folausha in Pah-hian 
already expresses the name Far ash 
war, or Farshatvar. 

c. 400. “ From Gandhara, going south 4 

days’ journey, we arrive at the country of 
Fo-lau-sha. In old times Buddha, in com- 
pany with all his disciples, travelled through 
this country.” — Fah-Man, by Beal, p. 34. 

c. 630. “The Kingdom of Kien-to-lo 
(G^ndhiira) extends about 1000 H from E. to 
W. and 800 U from S. to N. On the East 
it adjoins the river Sin (Indus). The capital 
of this country is called Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo 
(Purashapiira) . . . The towns and villages 
are almost deserted . . . There are about a 
thousand convents, ruined and abandoned ; 
full of wild plants, and presenting only a 
melancholy solitude. . . — JETwen Fsanct, 
Fit. Bond., ii. 104-105. 

c. 1001. “On his (Mahmdd’s) reaching 
Purshaur, he pitched his tent outside the 
I city. There he received intelligence of the 
I bold resolve of Jaipd,!, the enemy of God, 

I and the King of Hind, to offer opposition.” 
— AV-Utbi, in Elliot, ii, 25. 

c. 1020. “ The aggregate of these waters 
forms a large river opposite the city of 
Parshawar.” — AlBirwnl, in Elliot, i. 47. 
See also 63. 

1059. “ The Amir ordered a letter to be 

despatched to the minister, telling him * I 
have determined to go to Hindustan, and 
pass the winter in Waihind, and Marmind.ra, 
and Barshfir . . — Baihaki, in Elliot, ii. 

150. 

c. 1220. “Farshabur. The vulgar pro- 
nunciation is Barshawiir. A large tract 
between Ghazna and Eahor, famous in the 
history of the Musulman conquest.” — Yd- 
hut, in Barhier de Meynard, Diet, de la 
Ferse, 418. 

1519. “We held a consultation, in which 
it was resolved to plunder the country of 
the Aferidl Afghans, as had been proposed 
by Sultan Bayezid, to fit up the fort of 
PershWer for the reception of their effects 
and corn, and to leave a garrison in it.” — 
Bahei', 276. 

c. 1555. “We came to the city of Pursha- 
war, and having thus fortunately passed 
the Kotal we reached the town of Joshaya. 
On the Kotal we saw rhinoceroses, the size 
of a small elephant.” — Sidi ^Ali, in J, As,, 
Ser. L, tom. ix. 201. 

c. 1590. “Tuman Ba^am, which they 
call Parshawar ; the spring here is a source 
of delight. There is in this place a great 
place of worship which they call Gorkhatri, 
to which people, especially Jogis, resort 
from great distances.” — Ain (orig.), i. 592. 

mm2 
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1783. “The heat of Peshour seemed to 
me more intense, than that of any country 
I have visited in the upper parts of India. 
Other places may be warm ; hot winds 
blowing over tract.s of sand may drive us 
under the shelter of a wetted skreen ; but 
at Peshour, the atmosphere, in the summer 
solstice, becomes almost inflammable.” — Cr, 
Forster i ed. 1808, ii. 57. 

1863. “ Its present name we owe to Ak- 

bar, whose fondness for innovation led him 
to change the ancient Parash^wara, of 
which he did not know the meaning, to 
Peshawar, or the ‘frontier town.’ Abul 
Pazl gives both names.”* — Cunningham, 
Arch. Reports, ii. 87. 

Peslicubz, s. A form of dagger, the 
blade of which has a straight thick back, 
whilst the edge curves inwardly from 
a broad base to a very sharp point. 
Pers. pSsh-kdbz, ‘ fore-grip.’ The 
handle is usually made of sMrmdJn, 

‘ the white bone (tooth?) of a large ce- 
tacean;’ probably morse-tooth, which 
is repeatedly mentioned in the early 
English trade with Persia as an article 
much in demand [e.g, see Sainshury, 
ii. pp. 65, 159, 204, 305 ; iii. 89, 162, 
268, 287, etc.). 

Peshcush, s. Fers. F^sh-kash. Wil- 
son interprets this as literally ‘ first- 
fruits.’ It is used for an offering or 
tribute, but with many specific and 
technical senses which will be found 
in Wilson, e.g. a fine on appointment, 
renewal, or investiture ; a quit-rent, a 
payment exacted on lands formerly 
rent-free, or in substitution for service 
no longer exacted; sometimes a present 
to a great man, or (loosely) for the ordi- 
nary government demand on land. 

1673. “Sometimes sending Pishcashes 
of considerable value.” — Fryer, 166. 

1675. “ Being informed that Mr. Mohun 
had sent a Piscash of Persian Wine, Cases 
of Stronge Water, &c. to ye Great Govemour 
of this Countrey, that is 2c?. or 3c?. pson in 
ye kingdome, I went to his house to speake 
abt. it, when he kept me to dine with him.” 
— Puckle's Diary, MS. in India Ofiice. 

1689. “ But the Pishcnshes or Presents 

expected by the Nahohs and Omrahs retarded 
our Inlargement for some time notwith- 
standing.” — Ovington, 415. 

1761. “ I have obtained a promise from 

his Majesty of his royal confirmation of all 
your possessions and priviledges, provided 
you pay him a proper pishcush . . . — 

Major Oarnac to the Governor and Council, 
in Van Sittart, i. 119. 

1811. “ By the fixed or regulated mm 


Gladwin does in his translation ; hut see 
above. 


.... the Sultan . . . means the Paish- 
cnsh, or tribute, which he was bound by 
former treaties to pay to the Government of 
Poonah; but which he does not think 
proper to . . . designate by any term 
denotive of inferiority, which the word 
Paishcush certainly Kirkpatrick, Note 
on Tippoo’s Letters, p. 9. 

Pesli-kMiia and Pesb-kliidmat, ss. 
Pers. ‘ Eore-service.’ The tents and 
accompanying retinue sent on over- 
night, during a march, to the new 
camping ground, to receive the master 
on his arrival. _ A great personage 
among the natives, or among our- 
selves, has a complete double establish- 
ment, one portion of which goes thu^ 
every night in advance. 

1665. “ When the King is in the field, 

he hath usually two Camps ... to the end 
that when he breaketh up and leaveth one, 
the other may have passed before by a day 
and be found ready when he arriveth at the 
place design’d to encamp at : And ’tis there- 
fore that they are called Peiche-kanes, as 
if you should say. Houses going before ...” 
— Bernier, 115. 

Peshwa, s. from Pers. ‘ a leader, a 
guide.’ The chief minister of the 
Mahratta power, who afterwards, sup- 
planting his master, the descendant of 
Sivaji, became practically the prince 
of an independent state and cmef of 
the Mahrattas. The Peshwa’s power 
expired with the surrender to Sir John 
Malcolm of the last Peshwa, Baji Eao, 
in 1817. He lived in wealthy exile, 
and with a jaglj' under his own juris- 
diction, at Bhitar, nearCawnpoor, till 
January, 1851. His adopted son, and 
the claimant of his honours and allow- 
ances, was the infamous Nana Sahib. 

Mr. 0. P. Brown gives a feminine 
peshwln : ‘ ‘ The princess Ganga Bal was 
Feshwln of Purandhar.” (MS. notes.) 

1673. “ He answered, it is well, and 

referred our Business to Moro Pundit his 
Peshua, or Chancellour, to examine our 
Articles, and give an Account what they 
were.” — Fryer, 79. 

1803. “ But how is it with the Peshwah? 
He has no minister; no person has in- 
fluence over him, and he is only guided by 
his own caprices.” — Wellingtcm Desp. (ed. 
1837) ii. 177. 

In the following passage {guando- 
quidem dormitans) the Great Duke had 
forgotten that things were changed 
since he left India, whilst the editor 
perhaps did not know : 

1841. “ If you should draw more troops 

from the Establishment of Port St. George, 
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you will have to place under arms the 
subsidiary force of the Nizam, the Peish- 
wah, and the force in Mysore, and the dis- 
tricts ceded by the Nizam in 1800-1801.” — 
Letter from the D. of Wellington, in Ind. 
Adm. of Lord Mlenhorough, 1874. (Dec. 

^^The Duke was oblivious when he spoke of 
the Peshwa’s Subsidiary Force in 1841. 

Petersilly, S. This is the name by 
which * parsley ’ is generally called in 
N. India. We have heard it quoted 
there as an instance of the absurd cor- 
ruption of English words in the mouths 
of natives. But this case at least might 
more justly be quoted as an example 
of accurate transfer. The word is 
simply the Dutch term for * parsley,’ 
viz., petersilie, from the Dat. petro- 
selillilixi» of which parsley is itself a 
double corruption through the French 
persiL In the Arabic of Avicenna the 
name is given as fatrasiliUll. 

Pettah, s. Tamil, pettai. The ex- 
tramural suburb of a fortress, or the 
town attached and adjacent to a for- 
tress. The pettah is itself often sepa- 
rately fortihed ; the fortress is then its 
citadel. The Mahratti peth is used in 
like manner, The word constantly 
occurs in the histories of war in 
Southern India. 

1630. *‘’Azam Khj£n, having ascended 
the Pass of Anjan-dddh, encamped 3 kos 
from Dh^irdr. He then directed Multafit 
Kh^n ... to make an attack upon . . . 
Dhardr and its petta, where once a week 
people from all parts, far and near, were 
accustomed to meet for buying and selling.” 
—Abdul Hamid, in Elliot, vii. 20. 

1763. “The pagoda served as a citadel 
to a large pettah, by which name the 
people on the Coast of Coromandel call 
every town contiguous to a fortress.” — 
Cvme, i. 147, ed. 1803. 

1791. “ . . . The petta or town (at Ban- 
galore) of great extent to the north of the 
fort, was surrounded by an indifferent ram- 
part and excellent ditch, with an interme- 
diate berm . . . planted with impenetrable 
and well-grown thorns. . . Neither the fort 
nor the petta had drawbridges.”— 

Hist, Sketches, hi. 123. 

1803. “ The pettah wall was very lofty, 
and defended by towers, and had no ram- 
part.” — Wellington, ii. 193, ed. 1837. 

1809. “I passed through a country little 
cultivated ... to Kingeri, which has a 
small mud-fort in good repair, and a pettah 
apparently well filled with inhabitants.” — 
Ld. Valentia, i. 412. 

1839. “The English ladies told me this 
Pettah was ‘ a horrid place — quite native i’ 


and advised me never to go int^ it ; so I 
went next day, of course, and found it most 
curious — really quite native,^' — Letters from 
Madras, 289. 

Pial, s. A raised platform on which 
people sit, usually under the veranda, 
or on either side of the door of the 
house. It is a purely S. Indian word, 
and partially corresponds to the N. 
Indian chabrdra (see chabootrah). 
Wilson conjectures the word to be 
Telugu, but it is in fact a form of the 
Portuguese jpoyo SLndpoyal (Span.^<? 2 ^o), 

‘ a seat or bench.’ Tms is again, ac- 
cording to Diez (i. 326) from the Latin 
podium, a projecting base, a balcony. 
Bluteau explains poyal as ‘ steps for 
mounting on horseback’ (/Sco^ice, ‘ a 
louping-on stone ’). The quotation 
from Mr. G-over describes the S. Indian 
thing in full. 

1553. “ . . . paymg him his courtesy in 
Moorish fashion, which was seating himself 
along with him on a poyal.” — Castanheda, 
vi. 3. 

1578. “ In the public square at Goa^ as 

it was running furiously along, an innrm 
man came in its way, and could not escape; 
but the elephant took him up in its trunk, 
and without doing him any hurt deposited 
him on a poyo.” — Acosta, Tractado, 432. 

1602. “ The natives of this region who 

are called laos, are men so arrogant that 
they think no others their superiors . . . 
insomuch that if a lao in passing along the 
street becomes aware that any one of 
another nation is on a poyal, or any place 
above him, if the person does not imme- 
diately come down, . . . until he is gone by, 
he will kill him.” — Couto, IV. iii. 1. 

1873. “Built against the front wall of 
every Hindu house in Southern India . . . 
is a bench 3 feet high and as many broad. 
It extends along the whole frontage, except 
where the house-door stands . . . The posts 
of the veranda or pandal are fixed in the 
ground a few feet in front of the bench, 
enclosing a sort of platform : for the base- 
ment of the house is generally 2 or 3 feet 
above the street level. The raised bench 
is called the Pyal, and is the lounging-place 
by day. It also serves in the hot months 
as a couch for the night . . . There the 
visitor is received ; there the bargaining is 
done ; there the beggar plies his trade, and 
the Yogi sounds his conch ; there also the 
members of the household clean their teeth, 
amusing themselves the while with belches 
and other frightful noises . . . ,^^—Pyal 
Schools %n Madras, by E, C. Gover, in Ind. 
Antiq. ii. 52. 

Pice, s. Hind. a small copper 
coin, which tinder the Anglo-Indiaii 
system of currency is J of an anna, 
^ of a rupee, or somewhat less than | 
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of a farthing*. Pice is used slangishly 
for money in general. 

By Act XXIII. of 1870 (cl. 8) the 
following copper coins are current : — 
1. Double Pice or Half-anna. 2. Pice 
or ^ anna. 3, Half ••pice or J annah. 
4. Pie or anna. No. 2 is the only 
one in very common use. 

As with most other coins, weights, 
and measures, there used to be pucJca 
pice, and cutcha pice (see cutcha and 
pucka). The distinction was some- 
times between the regularly minted 
copper of the Government and certain 
amorphous pieces of copper which did 
duty for small change {e.g. intheN.W. 
Provinces within memory), or between 
single and double Pice, i.e. \ anna- 
pieces and J anna-pieces. 

c. 1590. “The Dam . . . is the fortieth 
part of the rupee. At first this coin was 
called Paisah.” — Ain, 31. 

1615. “ Pice, which is a Copper Coyne ; 
twelve Drammes make one jpice. The 
English Shilling, if weight, will yeeld thiitie 
three Pice and a halfe .” — Wl Peyton, in 
Purohas, i. 530- 

1616. “Brasse money, which they call I 

Pices, whereof three or thereabouts coun- i 
tervail a Peny.” — Tei^ry, in Purchas, ii. i 
1471. ' 

1648. “ . . . de Peysen zijn kooper gelt 

. . P—Van Tavist, 62. 

1653. “ Peca est vne monnoye du Mogol 
de la valeur de 6 deniers .” — De la Boullaye-le- 
Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1673. “Pice, a sort of Copper Money 
current among the Poorer sort of People . . . 
the Company’s Accounts are kept in Book- 
rate Pice, viz. 32 to the Mam. [i.e. IVTamoodie, 
q/v.], and 80 Pice to the Pupee.” — Fryer, 

1689. “ Lower than these (pice), bitter- 

Almonds here (at Surat) pass for Money, 
about Sixty of which make a Pice.” — 
Ovington, 219, 

1726. “1 Ana makes 1^ stuyvers or 2 

peys.” — Valentijn, v. 179. 

1768. “ Shall I risk my cavalry, which 

cost 1000 rupees each horse, against your 
cannon balls that cost two pice? — ^No. — I 
will march your troops until their legs be- 
come the size of their bodies .” — Hyder Ali, 
Letter to Col. Wood, in Forhes, Or. Mem. 
iii. 287. 

c. 1816. “‘Here,’ said he, ‘is four 
pucker-pice for Mary to spend in the 
bazar ; but I will thank you, Mrs. Browne, 
not to let her have any fruit ...” —Mrs. 
Sherioood's Stories, 16, ed. 1863. Also see Pie. 

Picota, s. An additional allowance 
or per pentage, added as a handicap to 
the weight of goods, which varied with 
every description, — and which the . 


editor of the Subsidies supposes to 
have led to the varieties of bahar 
(q-T.). Thus at Ormuz the haharwas of 
20 far^olas (see Frazala), to which 
was added, picota, for cloves and mace 
Smaunds (of Ormus), or about i addi- 
tional; for cinnamon i additional; for 
benzoin i additional, etc. See the Pesos 
&c. of A. Nmies .(1554) •passim. We 
have^ not been able to trace the origin 
of this term, nor any modern use. 

Pic9ttah, s. This is the term ap- 
plied in S. India to that ancient ma- 
chine for raising water, which consists 
of a long lever or yard, pivotted on an 
upright post, weighted on the short 
arm and bearing a line and bucket on 
the long arm. It is the ihenUl of Upper 
India, the shadnf of the Nile, and the 
old English sweep, swape, or sway-pole. 
The machine is we believe still used in 
the Terra Incognita of market-gardens 
S.E. of London. The name is Portu- 
guese picota, a marine term now ap- 
plied to the handle of a ship’s pump 
and post in which it works— a ‘pump- 
brake.’ The picota at sea was also 
used as a pillory, whence the employ, 
ment of the word as quoted from 
Correa. 

The word is given in the Glossary 
attached to the “Eifth Report” (1812), 
but with no indication of its source, 
Eryer (1673, pub. 1698), describes the 
thing without giviug it a name. In 
the following the word is used in the 
marine sense : 

1524. “He (V. da Gama) ordered no- 
tice to be given that no seaman should 
wear a cloak, except on Sunday . . . and 
if he did, that it should be taken from him 
by the constables (Ihe serra tomada polos 
nieirinhos), and the man put in the picota 
in disgrace, for one day. He found great 
fault with men of military service wearing 
cloaks, for in that guise they did not look 
like soldiers.” — Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, 822. 

c. 1780. “ Partout les pakoties, ou puits 
k bascule, ^toient enmouvement pour fournir 
I’eau ndeessaire aux plantes, et partout on 
entendoit les jardiniers ^gayerleurstravaux 
par des chansons.” — Haafner, ii. 217. 

1782. “ Pour cet effet (arroser les teires) 

on emploie une machine appellde Picote. 
C’est une bascule dress^e sur le bord d’un 
puits ou d’un reservoir d’eaux pluviales, 
pour en tirer I’eau, et la conduire ensuite 
oh Ton veut.” — Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 188. 

1807. “ In one place I saw people em- 

ployed in watering a rice-field with the 
Yatam, or Pacota, as it is called by the 
English.” — Buchanan, Journey through My* 
sore, &c., i. 15. 
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Pie, s.^ Hind, pa'z, tlie smallest 
copper coin of tlie Anglo-Indian cur- 
rency, being ^ of an anna, ^ of a 
rupee, = about J a farthing. 

This is now the authorised meaning 
of fie. But jpSl was originally, it 
would seein, the fourth part of an 
aiina, and in fact identical with fice, 
q.v. It is the Mahratti * a 

quarter,’ from Skt. jpad in that sense. 

Piece-goods. This, which is now 
the technical term for Manchester 
cottons imported into India, was ori- 
ginally applied in trade to the Indian 
cottons exported to England, a trade 
which appears to have been deliber- 
ately killed by the heavy duties which 
Lancashire procured to be imposed in 
its own interest, as in its own interest 
it has recently procured the abolition 
of the small import duty on English 
piece-goods in India.* 

Lists of the various kinds of Indian 
piece-goods will be found in Milburn 


* It is an easy assumption tliat this e3q>ort 
trade from India was killed hy the development 
of machinery in England. We can hardly doubt 
that this cause would have killed it ni time. But 
it was not left to any such lingering and natural 
death. Much time would be required to trace the 
whole of this episode of “ ancient history '* But 
it is certain that this Indian trade was not killed 
by natui’al causes : it wcis hilled Ijy prohibitory 
duties. 

These duties were so high in 17S3 that they were 
declared to operate as a premium on smuggling, 
and they were reduced to IS per cent, ad valorem,. 

In the year 179(5-97 the value of piece-goods from 
India imported into England was £2,77(5,682, or 
one-third of the whole value of the imports from 
India, which was £8,252,309. And in the sixteen 
years between 1793-4 and 1809-10 (inclusive) the 
imports of Indian piece-goods amounted in value 
to £26,171,125. 

In 1799 the duties were raised. I need not give 
details, but will come down to 1814, just before 
the close of the war, when they were, I believe, at 
a maximum. The duties then, on “ plain white 
calicoes,” were : — 

£ s. d. 

Warehouse duty . .4 0 0 per cent. 

War enhancement ..100 „ 

Customs duty . . 60 0 0 „ 

War enhancement . . 12 10 0 ,, 

Total . . . 67 10 0 -f 

VI xv w OQ value. 

There was an Excise duty upon British manu- 
factm'ed and printed goods of 3^d. per square 
yard, and of twice that amount on foreign (Indian) 
calico and muslin printed in Gieat Britain, and 
the whole of both duty and excise upon such 
goods was recoverable as drawback upon re-expor- 
tation. But on the exportation of Indian wMte 
goods there was no drawback recoverable; and 
stuffs printed in India were at this time, so far as 
we can discern, not admitted through the English 
Custom-house at all until 1826, when they were 
admitted on a duty of 3^d. per square yard. 

(See in the Statutes, 43 Geo. III. capp. 68, 69, 70 ; 
54 Geo. III. cap, 86 ; 6 Geo. IV. cap. 3 ; also Jkfac- 
phcrson* 8 Annals of Commerce, iy. 426). 


(i. 44, 45, 46, and ii. 90, 221), and we 
assemble tbem below. It is not in our 
power to explain tbeir peculiarities, 
except in very few cases, found imder 
tbeir proper beading. 


ibbb. I have sometimes stood amazed 
at the vast quantity of (Jotton-Oloth of al 
1 a-nd others, tinged and white, 
which the Hollanders alone draw from 
thence anci transport into many places, 
especially into Japan and Europe; not to 
mention what the English, Portingal and 
Indian merchants carry away from those 
parts.’* — Bernier, E.T.,'l41. 

1785. (Res«. of Court of Directors of the 
E. I. C., 8th October) “. . . that the Cap- 
tains and Officers of all ships that shall sail 
from any part of India, after receiving 
notice ^ hereof, shall be allowed to bring 
8000 pieces of piece-goods and no more . . . 
that 5000 pieces and no more, may consist 
of white Muslins and Callicoes, stitched or 
plain, or' either of them, of which 5000 
pieces only 2000 may consist of any of the 
following sorts, viz., Alliballies, Alrochs (?), 
Cossaes, Boreas, Jamdannies, Mulmuls, 
Bainsooks, Neckcloths, Tanjeehs, an(i Ter^ 
rindams, and that 3000 pieces, and no more, 
may consist of coloured piece-goods, ...” 
&c., &c. — In Beton-Karr, i. 83. 


Piece-goods formerly exported from Bomhay 
and Surat. 


1. Annabatchies. 

2. Bombay Stuffs. 

3. Byrampants. 

4. Bejutapauts. 

5. Brawls. 

6. Beteellas. 

7. Chalias. 

8. Chelloes. 

9. Chintz, of sorts. 

10. Dhooties. 

11. Guinea Stuffs. 

12. Long-cloths. 


13. Lemmannees. 

14. Loonghee, Ma- 

grub. 

15. Musters. 

16. bTunsarees. 

17. Neganei^auts. 

18. Niccannees. 

19. Salempores. 

20. Saloopauts. 

21. Stuffs, brown. 

22. Tapseils (see p. 8). 


Piece-goods exported from Madras and the 
Coast, besides 6, 9, 13, 19, in the precede 
ing List. 

1. Alleja. 11. Moorees. 

2. Aunneketchies. 12. Oringal (cloths). 

3. Callawapores. 13. Percaulas. 

4. Cattaketchies. 14. Punjums. 

5. Ohavonis. 15. Putton Ketchies. 

6. Doreas. 16. Bomals. 

7. Ginghams. 17. Sassergates. 

8. Gudeloor (dimi- 18. Sastracundees. 

ties). 19. Tarnatannes (f). 

9. Izarees. 20. VentepoUams. 

10. Moneporo cloths. 


Piece-goods ; the kinds imported into Great 
Britain from Bengal, besides 1 (? Atcha- 
hannies), 6, 8 {? Ghillaes), 9, 10, in the 
Bombay List, and 1 (? AUachas), 7, 16, 
in the Madras List, 


1. Adatis. 

2. Alliballies. 

3. Allib^nnies. 

4. Arrahs. 

5. Aubrahs. 


6. Baftas. 

7. Bandannas. 

8. Blue cloth. 

9. Calicoes. 

10. CaUipatties. 
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11 . Cambays. 

12. Cambrics. 

13. Carpets. 

14. Carridarries. 

15. Charconnaes. 

16. Chinechuras. 
16a. Chittabullies 

17. Chowtars. 


44. Loongh.ees,Herba 

45. Mamoodeatties. 

46. Mammoodies. 

47. Muggadcoties. 

48. Mumrnls. 

49. Mushrues. 

.50. Naibabies. 

51. Nainsooks. 


18. Cbunderbannies. 52. Nillaes. 

19. Chundraconaes, 53. Palampores 


20. Chncklaes 

21. Clouts. 

22. Coopees. 

23. Corahs. 

’ 24. CoBsaes. 

25. Cushtaes. 

26. Cuttannees. 

27. Diapers. 

28. Dimities. 

29. Doreas. 

30. Dosooties. 

31. Dungarees. 

32. Dysucksoys 

33. Elatches. 

34. Emmerties. 

35. Grurrahs. 

36. Habassies. 


54. Peniascoes 

55. Percanlahs. 

56. Photaes. 

57. Polecat handker 

chiefs. 

58. Puteahs. 

59. Paings. 

60. Sannoes. 

61. Seerbands. 

62. Seerbetties. 

63. Seershauds. 

64. Seersuckers. 

65. Shalbafts. 

66. Sicktersoys. 

67. Soosies. 

68. Subnoms, or Sub- 
loms. 


OD. xiaiuassiOB. ..w— 

37. Herba Taffaties. 69. Succatoons. 


Humhums. 

39. Jamdannies. 

40. Jamwars. 

41. Kincha cloth, 

42. Kissorsoys, 

43. Laccowries. 


70. Taifaties of sorts. 

71. Tainsooks. 

72. Tanjeebs. 

73. Tartorees. 

74. Tepoys (?). 

75. Terindams. 


Piffdaun, s. A spittoon; H. pik- 
dan. Pth is properly tbe expectorated 
juice of cbewed betel. 

1673. “ The Rooms are spread with 

Carpets as in India, and they have Pigdans, 
or fitting Pots of the Earth of tlns^lace, 
which is valued next to that of China, to 
void their Spittle in.” — Fryer, 223. 

Pigeon English. The yile jargon 
which forms the medium of commum- 
cation at the Chinese ports between 
Englishmen who do not speak Chinese, 
and those Chinese with whom they are 
in the habit of communicating. The 
word “ business” appears, in this kind 
of talk, to be corrupted into pigeon ” 
and hence the name of the jargon 
is supposed to be taken. 

1880. . the English traders of the 

early days . . . instead of inducing the Chi- 
nese to make use of correct words rather than 
the misshapen syllables they had adopted, 
encouraged them, by approbation ^d ex- 
ample, to establish Pigeon English--a 
grotesque gibberish which would be laugh- 
able if it were not almost melancholy.”— 
Capt. W. Gill, River of Golden Sand, 1. 156. 

1883. “The ‘ Pidjun English’ is re- 
volting, and the most dignified pe:^ons 
demean themselves by speaking it . . . How 
the whole English-speaking community, 
without distinction of rank, has come to 
communicate with the Chinese in this baby 


talk is extraordinary.” — Bird, Golden Cher- 
sonese, 37. 

See also Butler English. 

Pig-sticking. This is Anglo-Indiaii 
hog-hunting, or what would be called, 
among a people delighting more ia 
lofty expression, ‘ the Chase of the 
Wild Boar.’ 

When, very many years since, one of 
the present writers, destined for the 
Bengal Presidency, first made ac- 
quaintance with an Indian mess-table, 
it was that of a Bombay regiment at 
Aden — in fact of that gallant corps 
which is now known as the lOSrdEoot, 
or Royal Bombay Pusiliers. Hospit- 
able as they were, the opportunity of 
enlightening an aspirant Bengalee on 
the shortcomings of his Presidency 
could not be foregone. The chief 
counts of indictment were three : 1st. 
The inferiority of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery system ; 2nd. That the 
Bengalees were guilty of the base 
effeminacy of drinking beer out oi 
champagne glasses ; 3rd. That in pig- 
sticking they threio the spear at the 
boar. 

The two last charges were evidentlj 
ancient traditions, maintaining their 
ground as facts down to 1840 there- 
fore; and showed how^ little com- 
munication practically existed between 
the Presidencies as late as that year. 
Both the allegations had long ceased 
to be true, but probably the second 
had been true in the last centmy , as Ihe 
third certainly had been. This may be 
seen by the quotation from B. Lmd- 
say, and by the text and illustrations 
of Williamson’s Oriental Field Sports 
(1807). There is, or perhaps we should 
say more diffidently there was, stiB a 

difference between the Bengal practice 

in pig-stiching, and that of Bombay. 
The Bengal spear is about 6J feet long, 
loaded with lead at the butt so "that it 
can be grasped almost quite at the 
end and carried vdth the pomt down, 
inclining only slightly to the ’ 

I the boar’s charge is received on the 

'right fiank, when the pomt, raised to 
45° or 50° of inclination, if ^ 
guided, pierces him in the shoulder. 
The Bombay spear is a longer weapon, 
and is carried under the armpit n*^ ^ 
dragoon’s lance. Judging from Ei- 
phinstone’s statement below we should 
savvose that the Bombay as weB as 
the Bengal practice ongmally was to 
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tlirow tlie spear, but that botb iade- 
pendently discarded this, tbe Ctui-Ms 
adopting tbe short overhand spear, the 
Ducks the long lance. 

1773. The Hon. H. Lindsay does speak of 
the “Wild-hoar chase ; ” but he wrote after 
35 years in England, and rather eschews 
Anglo-Indianisms : 

“ Our weapon consisted only of a short 
heavy spear, three feet in len^h, and well 
poised ; the boar being found and un- 
kennelled by the spaniels, runs with great 
speed across the plain, is pursued on horse- 
back, and the first rider who approaches him 

throws the javelin ” — Lives of the 

Lindsays^ iii. 161. 

1807. “ When (the hog) begins to slacken, 
the attack should be commenced by the 
horseman who may be nearest pushing on 
to his left side ; into which the spear 
should be thrown, so as to lodge behind 
the shoulder blade, and about six inches 
from the backbone.” — Williamson, Oriental 
Field Sports, p. 9. {left must mean hog’s 
right.) 

This author says that the bamboo shafts 
were 8 or 9 feet long, but that very short 
ones had formerly been in use ; thus con- 
firming Lindsay. 

1816. “We hog-hunt till two, then tiff, 
and hawk or course till dusk .... we do 
not throw our spears in the old way, but 
IDoke with spears longer than the common 
ones, and never part with them.” — Elphin- 
stone, in Life, i. 311. 

1848. “ Swankey of the Body-Guard 

himself, that dangerous youth, and the 
greatest buck of all the Indian army now 
on leave, was one da;^ discovered by Major 
Dobbin, Ute-d-Ute with Amelia, and de- 
scribing the sport of pigsticking to her 
with great humour and eloquence.” — Vanity 
Fair, ii. 288. 

1866. “ I may be a young pig-sticker, 

but I am too old a sportsman to make such 
a mistake as that.” — Trevelyan, The Dawk 
Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxiii. 387. 

1873. “ Pigsticking may be very good 
fun .... ” — A True Meformer, ch. i. 

1876. “You would perhaps like tiger- 
hunting or pig-sticking ; I saw some of that 
for a season or two in the East. Everything 
here is poor stuff after that.” — Daniel De 
Bonda, ii. ch. xi. 

1878. “In the meantime there was a 
‘pig-sticking’ meet in the neighbouring dis- 
trict.” — Life in the Mofussil, i. 140. 

Pig-tail, s. This term is often 
applied to the Chinaman’s long plait 
of hair, by transfer from^ the queue of 
our grandfathers, to which the name 
was much more appropriate. Though 
now universal among the Chinese, 
this fashion was only introduced by 
their Manchu conquerors in the 17th 
century, and was “long resisted by 


the natives of the Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who, when finally compelled 
to adopt the distasteful fashion, con- 
cealed the badge of slavery beneath 
cotton turbans, the use of which has 
survived to the present day.” {Giles, 
Glossary of Ref erence, 32.) 

Previously the Chinese wore their 
unshaven black hair gathered in a net, 
or knotted in a chignon. De Rhodes 
(Rome, 1615, p. 5), says of the people of 
Tongking, that ‘ ‘ like the Chinese they 
have the custom of gathering the hair 
in fine nets under the hat.” 

1879. “One sees a single Sikh driving 
four [or five Chinamen in front of him, 
having knotted their pigtails together for 
reins.” — Miss Bird, Golden Cheft'sonese, 283. 

Pillau, Pilow, Pilaf , &c. , s. Pers. 
paldo or pildv. A dish, in _ origin 
purely Mahommedan, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, boiled along with rice 
and spices. Recipes_ are given by 
Herklots ; and in the Aln-i-Ahbarl (60j, 
we have one for Tama paldo {khna= 

‘ hash,^ ) with several others to which 
the name is not given. The name is 
almost as familiar in England as 
curry, but not the thing. 

It was an odd circumstance, some 
30 years ago, that the two stu*^eons of 
a lagoon regiment in India were 
called Currie and Pilleau. 

1616. “ Sometimes they bofi pieces of 

flesh or hens, or other fowl, cut in pieces in 
their rice, which dish they call pillaw. As 
they order it they make it a very excellent 
and a very well tasted food.” — Tert'y, in 
Purchas, ii. 1471. 

c. 1630. “ The feast begins : it was 

compounded of a hundred sorts of pelo and 
canmed dried meats.” — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 
1638, p. 138. 

1673. “ The most admired Dainty where- 
with they stuff themselves is Pullow, 
whereof they will fill themselves to the 
Throat and receive no hurt, it being so well 
prepared for the Stomach.” — Fryer, 399. 
See also p. 93. At p. 404 he gives a 
recipe. 

1682. ‘ ‘ They eate their pilaw and other 

spoone-meate withoute spoones, taking up 
their pottage in the hollow of their fingers.’ 
— Evelyn, Diary, June 19. 

1687. “They took up their Mess with 
their Eingers, as the Moors do their Pillaw, 
using no Spoons.” — Dampier, i. 430. 

1689. “ Palau, that is Rice boird . ... 
with Spices intermixt, and a boil’d Fowl m 
the middle, is the most common Indian 
Dish.”^ — Ovington, 397. 

1711. “ They cannot go to the Price of 

a Pilloe, or boil’d Fowl and Rice ; but the 
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better sort make that their principal Dish.” 
— LocTcyer, 231. 

1793. “On a certain day .... all 
the Musulman officers belonging to your 
department shall be entertained at the 
charge of the Sircar, with a public repast, 
to consist of Pullao of the first sort.” — 
Select Letters of Tippoo S,, App. xlii. 
c. 1820. 

“ And nearer as they came, a genial savour 
Of certain stews, and roast-meats, and 
pilaus, 

Things which in hungry mortals’ eyes 
find favour .” — Don Juan, v. 47. 
1848. “ ‘ There’s a pillau, Joseph, just 

as you like it, and Papa has brought home 
the best turbot in Billingsgate.’ ” — Vanity 
Fair, i. 20. 

Pinang*, s. This is the Malay word 
for Areoa, and it is almost always 
used by the Dutch to indicate that 
article, and after them by some Conti- 
nental writers of other nations. 

The Chinese word for the same pro- 
duct — pi)L~lang — is probably, as Bret- 
schneider says, a corruption of the 
Malay word. See Penang. 

1726. “ But Shah Sousa gave him (viz. 

Van der Broek, an envoy to Bajmahal in 
1655) good words, and regaled him with 
Pinang (a great favour), and promised that 
he should be amply paid for everything.” — 
Valentijn, v. 165. 

Pindarry, s. Hind, pindarl, fin- 
ddrd, but of which the more original 
form appears to be Mahr. pendlidrl, a 
member of a body of plunderers called 
in that language^en and pendhdra. 

The etymology of the word is yery ob- 
scure. We may discard, as a curious 
coincidence only, the circumstance ob- 
served by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in the 
work quoted below (i. p. 37, note) 
that ‘ ‘ Pindara seems to have the same 
reference to Pandour that Kuzdk has to 
OossachP Sir John Malcolm observes 
that the most popular etymology 
among the natives ascribed the name 
to the dissolute habits of the class, 
leadmg them to frequent the shops 
dealing in an intoxicating drink called 
finda. (One of the senses of pendlid, 
according to Molesworth’s Mahr. Diet., 
is ‘ a drink for cattle and men, pre- 
pared from JBColcus sorghum ’ (see J owau- 
ree) ‘ by steeping it and causing it to 
ferment ’). Sir John adds : ‘ Kurreem 
Ehan’ (a famous Pindarry leader) ‘ told 
me he had never heard of any other 
reason for this name; and Major 
Henley had the etymology confirmed 
by the most intelligent of the Pindar- 


ries of whom he. inquired’ (Central 
India, 2nd ed., i. 433.) Wilson again 
considers the most probable derivation 
to be from the Mahr. pendha, but in 
the sense of a ‘ bundle of rice-straw ’ 
and hara, ‘who takes,’ because the 
name was originally applied to horse- 
men who hung on to an army, and 
were employed in collectiijg forage. 
We_ cannot think either of the etymo- 
logies very satisfactory."^ 

The Pindaris seem to have grown 
up in the wars of the later Mahomme- 
dan dynasties in the Deccan, and in 
the latter part of the 17th century 
attached themselves to the Mahrat- 
tas in their revolt against Aurangzib ; 
the first mention which we have seen 
of the name occurs at this time. Por 
some particulars regarding them we 
refer to the extract from Prinsep 
below. 

During and after the Mahratta wars 
of Lord Wellesley’s time many of the 
Pindarl leaders obtained grants of land 
in Central India from Sindia and 
Holkar, and in the chaos which reigned 
at that time outside the British terri- 
tory their raids in all directions, 
attended by the most savage atrocities, 
became more and more intolerable; 
these outrages extending from Bun- 
delkhand on the N.E., Sadapa on the 
S., and Orissa on the S.E. to Q-uzerat 
on the W., and at last repeatedly 
violated British territory. In a raid 
made upon the coast extending from 
Masulipatam northward, the Pindaris 
in ten days plundered 339 villages, 
burning many, killing and wounmng 
682 persons, torturing 3600, and 
carrying offi or destroying property 
to the amount of £250,000. It was 
not, however, till 1817 that the 
Grovernor-Gf-eneral, the Marquis of 
Hastings, found himself armed mth 
permission from home, and in a position 
to strike at them effiectually, and mth 
the most extensive strategic combina- 
tions ever brought into action in India. 
The Pindaris were completely crushed, 
and those of the native princes who 
supported them compelled to submit, 
whilst the British power for the first 


■* We venture another, as a possible suggestion 
merely. Both pind^amd in Hindi, and pind&s- 
basneh in Mahratti signify ‘to follow’ ; the latter 
being defined “to stick closely to; to follow to 
the death ; used of the adherence of a disagre^hle 
fellow.” Such phrases would aptly apply to these 
hangers-on of an army in the field, looking out for 
prey. 
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time was rendered truly paramount 
tlirongliont India. 

1706-7. “ Zoolfecar Khan, after the 

rains pursued Dhunnah, who fled to the 
Beejapore country, and the Khan followed 
•him to the bank of the Kistnah. The 
Pinderrehs took Velore, which however 
was soon retaken .... A great caravan, 
coming from Aurungabad, was totally plun- 
dered and everything carried off, by a body 
of Mharattas, at only 12 coss distance from 
the imperial camp.” — Narrative of a Bon- 
deela Officer, ai)p- to Scott’s Tr. of Birishta’s 
jET. of Deccan, ii. 122. 

1762. “ Siwaee Madhoo Rao . , . began 
to collect troops, stores, and heavy artil- 
lery, so that he at length assembled near 
100,000 horse, 60,000 Pindarehs, and 50,000 
matcHock foot .... In reference to the 
Pindarehs, it is not unknown that they are 
a low tribe of robbers entertained by some of 
the princes of the Dakhan, to jDlunder and 
lay waste the territories of their enemies, 
and to serve for guides.” — JBC. ofHydurNaik, 
by Meer Bassan Ali Khan, 149. 

1784 . “Bindarras, who receive no pay, 
but give a certain monthly sum to the com- 
mander-in-chief for permission to maraud, 
or plunder, under sanction of his banners.” 
— Indian Vocabulary, s.v. 

1803. “Depend upon it that no pindar- 
ries or straggling horse will venture to your 
rear, so long as you can keep the enemy in | 
check, and your detachment well in ad- 
vance.” — Wellington, ii. 219. 

1823. “ On asking an intelligent old 

Pindarry, who came to me on the part 
of Kurreem Khan, the reason of this 
absence of high character, he gave me 
a short and shrewd answer : ^ * Our^ occu- 
pation’ (said he) ‘ was incompatible with the 
fine virtues and qualities you state; and 
I suppose if any of our people ever had 
them, the first effect of such good feeling 
would be to make him leave our commu- 
nity.’” — Sir John Malcolm, Central India, 
i. 436. 

1825. “The name of Pindara is co- 
eval with the earliest invasion of Hindoo- 
stan by the Mahrattas .... The designa- 
tion was applied to a sort of sorry cavalry 
that accompanied the Peshwa’s armies in 
their expeditions, rendering them much 
the same service as the Cossacks perform 
for the armies of Russia .... The several 
leaders went over with their bands from 
one chief to another, as best suited their 
private interests, or those of their follower 
.... The rivers generally became ford- 
able by the close of the Dussera (q.v.). The 
horses then were shod, and a leader of tried 
courage and conduct having been chosen as 
DiMureea, all that were inclined set forth on 
a foray orLuhbur, as it was called in the 
Pindaree nomenclature ; all were mounted, 
though not equally well. Out of a thousand, 
the proportion of good cavalry might be 400 : 
the favourite weapon was a bamboo spear 
.... but ... it was a rule that every 
15th or 20th man of the fighting Pindarees 


should be armed with a matchlock. Of the 
remaining 600, 400 were usually common 
looteeas (q.v.), indifferently mounted, and 
armed with every variety of weapon, and 
the rest, slaves, attendants, and camp- 
followers, mounted on tattoos, or wild 
ponies, and keeping up with the luhbur in 
the best manner they could.” — PHnsep, 
Bist. of Pol, and 3Iil. Transactions, 1813- 
1823. 

1829. “The person of whom she asked 
this question said ‘ Brinjaree ’ . , . but the 
lady understood him Pindaree, and the 
name was quite sufficient. She jumped out 
of the palanquin, and ran towards home, 
screaming, ‘ Pindarees, Pindarees.’ ” — 
Mem. of John Shipp, ii. 281. 

Pine-apple. See Ananas. 

Pinjrapole, s. A hospital for ani- 
mals, existing perhaps only in Griizerat, 
is so called. Gnz. pinjrdpor or pinjra- 
poh See Hther, ed. 1844^ ii. 120, and 
Ovmgfon, 300-30 1 ; but they do not use 
the word. 

1808. “ Every marriage and mercantile 

transaction amongst them is taxed with a 
contribution for the Pinjrapole ostensibly.” 
— Drummond. 

Pintado, s. a. From the Port.^ A 
‘ painted ’ (or ‘ spotted ’ ) cloth, i.e. chintz 
(q.y.) Though the word was applied, we 
believe, to all printed goods, some of 
the finer Indian chintzes were, at least 
in part, finished by hand-painting, 

1579. “ With cloth of diverse colours, 
not much vnlike our vsuall pentadoes.” — ■ 
Drake, World Encompassed, Hak. Soo., p. 
143. 

1602-5. “. . . . about their loynes a fine 

Pintadoe.” — Scot's Discourse of lava, in 
Ptirchas, i. 164. 

1606. “Heare the Generali deliuered a 
Letter from the KINGS MAIESTIE of 
ENGLAND, with a fayre standing Cuppe, 
and a cover double gilt, with divers of the 
choicest Pintadoes, which hee kindly ac- 
cepted of. ” — Middleton's Voyage, E. 3. 

1665. -‘To Woodcott .... where was 
a roome hung with Pintado, full of figures 
great e and small, prettily representing 
sundry trades and occumtions of the In- 
dians.”— Diary, Dec. 30. 

c. 1759. “The chintz and other fine 
painted goods, will, if the market is not 
overstocked, find immediate vent, and sell 
for 100 p. cent.”— from Pegu, m 
Dalrymple, Or. Rep., i. 120. 

b. A name (not Anglo-Indian) for 
the Guinea-fowl. This may have been 
given from the resemblance of the 
speckled feathers to a chintz. But in 
fact pinta in Portuguese is * a spot ’ or 
fleck, so that it probably only means 
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* speckled.’ This is the explanation in 
Bluteau. 

Pisachee, Skt. <pUmlu, a she-demon, 
m. pUdcha. In S. India some of the 
demons worshippedhy the ancient tribes 
are so called. The spirits of the dead, 
and particularly of those who have met 
with violent deaths, are especially so 
entitled. They are called in Tamil pey . 
Sir Walter Elliot considers that the 
FisdcMs were (as in the case oi Bah- 
shasas) a branch of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. In a note he says : ‘ The 
PisdcM dialect appears to have been 
a distinct Eravidian dialect, still to be 
recognized in the speech of the Pat*- 
aiya, who cannot prononnce distinctly 
some of the pure Tamil letters.’ 

There is however in the Hindu 
drama a Pisdcha hhashd, a gibberish or 
corruption of Sanskrit, introduced. 

The termpisdcJii is also applied to the 
smaller circular storms, commonly by 
Europeans called devils (q.v. in Sup- 
plement). We do not know where 
Archdeacon Hare found the PisdcJil to 
be a demon. (See below.) 

1610. “The fifth (mode of Hindu mar- 
riage) is the Pisdchcu-vivdhaf when the lover, 
wittiout obtaining the sanction of the girls 
parents, takes her home by means of talis- 
mans, incantations, and such like magical 
practices, and then marries her. Pisach, 
in Sanskrit, is the name of a demon, which 
takes whatever person it fixes on, and as 
the above marriage takes place after the 
same manner, it has been called by this 
name.” — The Dabistdn, ii. 72. 

c. 1780. “ * Que demandez-vous ? ’ leur 

criai-ie d’un ton de voix rude. ‘ Pourquoi 
restez-vous la k m’attendre ? et d’oh vient 
que ces autres femmes se sont enfuies, 
comme si j’dtois un Peschaseh (esprit 
malin), ou une b^te sauvage qui voultit 
vous devorer? .ffaa/wcr, ii. 287. 

1801. “They believe that such men as 
die accidental deaths become Pysachi, or 
evil spirits, and are exceedingly trouble- 
some by making extraordinary noises, in 
families, and occasioning fits and other 
diseases, especially in women.” — F. Buclia- 
ncm's Mysore, iii. 17. 

1819. “These demons or peisaches are 
the usual attendants of Shiva.” — Erskine on 
Elephantay in Bo. IM. Soc. Trains., i. 219. 

1827. “Asa little girl was playing round 
me one day with her white frock over her 
head, I laughingly called her Pisashee, 
the name which the Indians give to their 
white devil. The child was delighted with 
so fine a name, and ran about the house 
crying out to every one she met, I am the 
Pisashee, I am the Pisashee. Would she 
have done so, had she been wrapt in black, 
and called witch or devil instead ? No : for, 


as usual, the reality was nothing, the sound 
and colour everything.” — J. C. Mare^ in 
Guesses at Truth, by Two Brothers. 1st 
Series, ed. 1838, p. 7. 

Pisang, s. This is the Malay word 
for plantain or banana (qq.v.) It is 
never used by English people, but is 
the usual word among the Hutch, and 
common also among Germans. 

1651. “Les Cottewanims vendent des 
fruits, comme du Pisang, etc.”-— A. Boger^ 

La Forte Ouverte^ p. 11. 

c. 1785. “ Nous arrivkrnes au grand village 
de Colla, oh nous vlmes de belles allies de 
bananiers ou pisang . . — Haafner^ ii. 85, 

Pishpash, s. Apparentlya factitious 
Anglo-Indian word, applied to a slop 
of rice-soup with small pieces of meat 
in it, much used in the Anglo-Indian 
nursery. 

1834. * ‘ They found the Secretary disen- 

f aged, that is to say, if surrounded with 
uge volumes of Einancial Reports on one 
side, and a small silver tray holding a mess 
of pishpash on the other, can be called dis- 
engaged.” — The Baboo i &;c., i. 85. 

Pitarrah, s. A coffer or box used in 
travelling by palankin, to carry the 
traveller’s clothes, two such being 
slung to a banghy (q.v.). Hind. 
pit dr d or petard. The thing was pro- 
perly a basket made of cane ; but in 
later practice of tin sheet, with a light 
wooden frame. 

1849. “ The attention of the staff was • 

called to the necessity of putting their pit- 
tarahs and property in the Bungalow, as 
thieves abounded. ‘ My dear Sir,’ was the 
reply, ‘we are quite safe; we have no- 
thing.’” — Delhi Gazette^ 7th Nov. 

1853. “ It was very soon settled that 

Oaktield was to send to the d^£k bungalow 
for his petarahs, and stay with Staunton 
for about three weeks.” — Oakfieldf by W. D. 
Arnold^ i. 223. 

Plantain, S. This is the name by 
which the Musa sapientum is univer- 
sally known to Anglo-India, Books 
distinguish between the Musa sapientum 
or plantain, and the Musa paradisaica 
or banana ; but it is hard to understand 
where the line is supposed to be drawn. 
Variation is gradual and infimte. 

The botanical name Musa represents 
the Arabic mauz, and that again ^ is 
from the Skt. mocha. The specific 
name sapientum arises out of a mis- 
understanding of a passage in Pliny , 
which we have explained under the 
head Jack. The specific paradisaica 
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is derived from tlie old belief of 
Oriental Obristians (entertained also, if 
not originated, by tbe Mabommedans) 
that this was tbe tree from whose leaves 
Adam and Eve made themselves 
aprons. A further mystical interest 
attached also to the fruit, which some 
believed to be the forbidden apple of 
Eden. Eor in the pattern formed by 
the core or seeds, when the fruit was 
cut across, our forefathers discerned 
an image of the Cross, or even of the 
Crucifix. Medieval travellers generally 
call the fruit either Musa^ or ‘ Eig_ of 
Paradise,’ or sometimes ‘Eig of India.’ 
The Portuguese also habitually called 
it ‘Indian Eig.’ And this perhaps 
originated some confusion in Milton’s 
mind, leadinghim to make the Banyan 
(Pirns Indica of PHny, as of modern 
botanists) the Tree of the aprons, and 
greatly to exaggerate the size of the 
leaves of that^cws. 

The name banana is never employed 
by the English in India, though it is 
the name universal in the_ London 
fruit-shops, where this fruit is now to 
be had at almost aU seasons, and often 
of excellent quality, imported chiefiy, 
we believe, from Madeira. 

The iiomQ plantain is no more origin- 
ally Indian than is ’banana. It, or 
ralher platano^ appears to have been 
the name under which the fruit was 
first carried to the W. Indies, ac- 
cording to Oviedo, in 1516.* That 
author is careful to explain that the 
plant was improperly so i called, as it 
was quite another thing from the 
platanus described by Pliny. Bluteau 
says the word is Spanish. We do not 
know how it came to be applied to the 
Musa. The rapid spread of the plan- 
tain or banana in the West, whence 
both names were carried back to In^a, 
is a counterpart to the rapid diffusion 
of the ananas in the Old World of 
Asia. It would seem from the trans- 
lation of Mendo 9 a that in his time 
(1585) the Spaniards had come to use 
the form plantano, which our English- 
men took up as plantan and plantain. 
But even in the 1736 edition of 
Bailey’s Diet, the only explanation of 
plantain given is as the equivalent of 
Latin plantagOy the field -weed known 
by the former name. 

1336. “ Sunt in Syria et Aegypto poma 
oblonga quae Paradisi nuncupantur optimi 


^ The first ed. of Oviedo was published in 1526. 


saporis, moUia, in ore cito dissolubilia : per 
transversum quotiescumque ipsa incideris 
invenies Orucijixum . . . diu non durant, 
unde per mare ad nostras partes duci non 
possunt incorrupta.” — Gul. de Boldensele. 

c. 1350. “ Sunt enim in orto illo Adae de 

Seyllano primo musae^ quas incolae ficus 
vocant . . . et istud vidimus oculis nostris 
quod ubicunque inciditur per transversum, 
in utr§,que parte incisurae videtur ymago 
hominis crucifixi . . . et de istis foliis ficfls 
Adam et Eva feceruut sibi perizomata. . 

— John de' MarignolU (see Cathay, &c., p. 
352). 

1384. “ And there is again a fruit which 
many people assert to be that regarding 
which our first father Adam sinned, and 
this fruit they call Muse , . . in this fruit 
you see a very great miracle, for when you 
divide it anyway, whether lengthways or 
across, or cut it as you will, you shall see 
inside, as it were, the image of the Cruciiix j 
and of this we comrades many times made 
proof.” — Viaggio di Simone SigoU (Firenze, 

1862, p. 160). 

1526 — tr. 1577. “ There are also certayne 
plantes whiche the Christians call Platani. 
In the myddest of the plant, in the highest 
part thereof, there groweth a cluster with 
fourtie or fiftie platans about it. . . . This 
cluster ought to be taken from the plant, 
when any one of the platans begins to ap- 
pears yelowe, at which time they take it, 
and hang it in their houses, where all the 
cluster waxeth rype, with all his platans.” 
— Oviedo, transl. in Eden's Hist. ofTravayle, 
f. 208. 

1552 (tr. 1582). “Moreover the Ilande 
(of Mombas) is verye pleasaunt, having many 
orchards, wherein are i)lanted and are 
groweing. . . . Figges of the Indias. ...” 
— Castafieda, by N. L., f. 22. 

1579. “. . . a fruit which they call Fif/o 

(Magellane calls it a figge of a span long, 
but it is no other than that which the 
Spaniards and Portingalls have named 
Plantanes).” — Drake's Voyage, Hak. Soc., 
p. 142. 

1585 (tr. 1588). “ There are mountaines 

very thicke of orange trees, siders \i,e. 
cedras, ‘citrons’] limes, plantanos, and 
palmas.”— MeneJop, by R. Parke (Hak. 
Soc.), ii. 330. 

1588. ‘ ‘ Our Generali made their wiues to 

fetch vs Plantans, Lymmons, and Oranges, 
Pine-apples, and other fruits.” — Voyage of 
Master Thomas Candish, in Purchas, i. 64. 

1588 (tr. 1604). “. ... the first that 

shall be needefulle to treats of is the 
Plantain {Platano), or Plantano, as the 
vulgar call it. . . . The reason why the 
Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
had no such name), was, as in other trees 
for that they have found some resemblance 
of the one with the other, even as they 
called some fruites prunes, pines, and cu- 
cumbers, being far different from those 
which are called by those names in Castule. 
The thing wherein was most resemblance, 
in my opinion, between the platanos at the 
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Indies and those which the ancients did 
celebrate, is the greatnes of the leaves. . . . 
3But, in truth, there is no more comparison 
nor resemblance of the one with the other 
then there is, as the Proverb saith, betwixt 
an egge and a chesnut.” — Joseph de Acosta^ 
transl. by E. G. (Hak. Soc. i. 241). 

1593. ** The plantane is a tree found in 
most parts of Afrique and America, of 
which two leaves are sufficient to cover a 
man from top to toe.” — Nawkins, Voyage 
into the South Sea, Hak. Soc. , 49. 

1610. ** . . . and every day failed not 

to send each man, being one and fiftie in 
number, two cakes of white bread, and a 
quantitie of Dates and Plantans. . , .” — 
Sir Middleton, in Purchas, i. 254. 

c. 1610. “ Ces Gentils ayant piti^ de moy, 
il y eut vne femme q^ui me mit .... vne 
seruiete de feuilles de plantane accommo- 
ddes ensemble auec des espines, puis me 
ietta dessus du rys cuit auec vne certaine 
sauce qu’ilsappellentcaril. . . .” — Mocquet, 
Voyages, 292. 

1616. “ They have to these another fruit 

we English there call a Planten, of which 
many of them grow in Clusters together . . . 
very yellow when they are Ripe, and then 
they taste like unto a Norwich Pear, but 
much better.” — Terry, ed. 1665, p. 360. 

c. 1635. , 

, with candy Plantains and the juicy 
Pine, 

On choicest Melons and sweet Grapes 
thejr dine, 

And with Potatoes fat their wanton 
Swine.” 

Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands. 


Oh how I long my careless Limbs to lay 

Under the Plantain’s Shade ; and all the 
Day 

With amorous Airs my Fancy entertain.” 

Ibid. 

c. 1660. 

*‘The Plant (at Brasil Bacone call’d) the 
Name 

Of the Eastern Plane-tree takes, but not 
the same : 

Bears leaves so large, one single Leaf can 
shade 

The Swain that is beneath her Covert 
laid ; 

Under whose verdant Leaves fair Apples 
grow, 

Sometimes two Hundred on a single 
Bough. . . .” 

Cowley, Of Plants, Bk. v. 

1673. “Lower than these, but with a 
Leaf far broader, stands the curious Plan- 
tan, loading its tender Body with a Fruit, 
whose clusters emulate the Grapes of 
Canaan, which burthened two men’s 
shoulders.” — Fryer, 19. 

1686. “ The Plantain I take to be King 
of all Fruit, not except the Coco itself.” — 
Lampier, i. 311. 


Bonanoes, and o^er delightful Fruits 
brought from the East.” . 


100 . 

1764. 

“But round the upland huts, bananas plant • 
A wholesome nutriment bananas y&d ' 
j^sunburnt labour loves its bre4y 

Their graceful screen let kindred plan. 

tanes join, ^ 

And with their broad vans shiver in the 
breeze. ’ Grainger, Bk. iv. 

1805. “The plantain, in some of its 
kmds, supplies the place of bread. 
Fragments, 470. * ’ 


Poggle, Puggly, &o., s. Properly 
Jdind. pagal; a madman, an idiot* 
often used colloquially by Anglo- 
Indians. A friend belonging to that 
body used to adduce a macaronic adage 
which we fear the non-Indian wid 
fail to appreciate : “Pagal et pecunia 
jalde separantuT I ” 

1829. “It’s true the people call me, I 
know not why, the pngley.”— Jlfew. John 
Shipp, ii. 255. 

1866. “I was foolish enough to pay 
these budmashes beforehand, and they 
have thrown me over. I must have been a 
paugnl to do iV'—The Dak Bungalow, 385. 


PoisOB-Utlt, s. Strychnos nux vom~ 
ica, L. 

Folea, s. Mal“* pulayam, a person 
of low or impure tribe, who causes pol- 
lution (jpula) to those of higher caste, 
if he approaches within a certain 
distance. From pula the Portuguese 
formed also the verbs empolear^se, ‘ to 
become polluted by the touch of a 
low-caste person,’ and desempolear-se, 
‘to purify oneself after such pollution’ 
{Gouvea, f. 97, and Synod, f. 52 v), 
superstitions * which Menezes found 
prevailing among the Christians of 
Malabar. 

1510. “ The fifth class are called Poliar, 
who collect pepper, wine, and nuts .... 
the Poliar may not approach either the 
Naeri or the Brahmins within 50 paces, 
unless they have been called by them. . . .” 
— Varthema, 142. 

1516. “There is another lower sect of 
gentiles called puler. . . . They do not 
speak to the nairs except from a long way 
off, as far as they can be heard speaking 
with a loud voice. . . . And whatever man 
or woman should touch them, their relations 
immediately kill them like a contaminated 
thing. . . .” — Barbosa, 143. 


1689. “. . . and now in the Governour’s 
Garden (at St. Helena) and some others of. 
the Island are quantities of Plantins, 


1572. 

“ A ley, da gente toda, ricca e pobre, 
De fabulas composta se imagina : 
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AndSo nus, e somente hum pano cobre 
As partes que a cubrir natura ensina. 

Pous modes ha de gente ; porque a nobre 
Nayres chamados sao, e a minos dina 
Poleas tern por nome, a quern obriga 
A ley nao misturar a casta antiga.” 

Camoes, vii. 37. 

By Burton : 

*‘The Law that holds the people, high and 
low, 

is fraught with false phantastick tales 
long past : 

they go unclothbd, but a wrap they 
throw 

for decent purpose round the loins and 
waist : 

Two modes of men are known : the 
nobles know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 
caste 

Poleas, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher 
strain. ...” 

1598. “ When the Portingales came first 
into India, and made league and com- 
position with the King of Cochin^ the 
j^ayros desired that men shovld give them 
place, and turne out of the Way, when they 
mette in the Streetes, as the Polyas . . . .” 
(used to do.) — Zinschoten, 78. 

1606. “. . . . he said by way of insult 

that he would order him to touch a Poleaa, 
which is one of the lowest castes of 
Malauar.” — Gouvea, f. 76. 

1626. “These Puler are Theeves and 
Sorcerers.” — Furchas, Filgrimage, 553. 

1754. Ives has “ Pullies.”— 26. 

1770. “Their de^adation is still more 
complete on the M^abar coast, which has 
not been subdued by the Mo^l, and where 
they (the pariahs) are called Pouliats.” — 
Bayrial, Eng. Tr. 1798, i. 6. 

1865. “Further south in India we find 
polyandry among . . . Poleres of Malabar.” 
— McLennemf Frimitive MarriagCi 179. 

Poligar, s. This term is peculiar to 
the Madras Presidency. The persons 
so called were properly subordiriate 
feudal chiefs, occupying tracts more or 
less wHd, and generally of predatory 
habits in former days ; they are now 
much the same as Zemindars in the 
higher use of that term (q.T.). The 
word is Tamil, jpalaiyahharan, ‘ the 
holder of e^^aXaiyami* or feudal estate ; 
Telugu, 'palegadu', and thence Mahr. 
^alegar; the English form being taken 
no doubt from one of the two latter. 

The southern PoHgars gave much 
trouble from 80 to 100 years ago, and 
the “Poligar wars” were somewhat 
serious affairs. In various assaults 
on Panjalamkurichi, one of their forts 
in Tinnevelly, between 1799 and 1801 
there fell 15 British officers. Much 
regarding the PoHgars of the south 


will be found in Nelson’s Madura, and 
in Bishop Caldwell’s very interesting 
History of Tinnevelly. 

Most of the quotations apply to those 
southern districts. But the term was 
used north to the Mahratta boundary. 

1681. “They pulled down the Polegar’s 
houses, who, being conscious of his guilt, 
had fled and hid himself.”— TT/ieeZer, i. 118. 

1701. “Le lendemain je me rendis a 
Tailur, e’est une petite ville qui appartient 
a un^autre Paleagaren.”— ieiires Fdifiantes, 

1745. “J’espbre que Votre Eminence 
agrfea T^tablissement d’une nouvelle Mis- 
sion prfes des Montagnes appellees vnl- 
gairement^ des Palleagares, oh aucun 
Missionnaire n’avait paru jusqu’k present. 
Cette contr^e est soumise h divers petits Bois 
appends 4galement Palleagars, qui sont 
independans du Grand Mogul quoique 
placis presque au milieu de son Empire.” — 
Nm'h&i'ty M6m., ii. 406-7. 

1754. “A Polygar . . . undertook to 
conduct them through defiles and passes 
known to very few except himself.” — Orme 
i. 373. ’ 

1780. “ He (Hyder) now moved towards 
the pass of Changana, and encamped upon 
his side of it, and sent ten thousand poly- 
gars to clear away the pass, and make a 
road sufficient to enable his artillery and 
stores to pass through.”— jSbw. James 
Zindsay in Lives of the L,\ iii. 233. 

i> ‘ The matchlock men are generally 

accompanied by poligars, a set of fellows 
that are almost savage, and make use of no 
other weapon than a pointed bamboo spear, 
18 or 20 feet long.’*— ikfww’o’s JSTarrativc, 
131. 

1783. “ To Mahomet Ali they twice sold 
the Kingdom of Tanjore. To the same 
Mahomet Ali they sold at least twelve 
sovereign Princes called the Polygars.” — 
Burke^s Speech on Fox’s India Bill, in Works^ 
ui. 458. 

1801. “The southern Poligars, a race 
of rude warriors habituated to arms of inde- 
pendence, had been but lately subdued. . .” 
— Welsh, i. 57. 

1809. “Tondiman is an hereditary title 
.... His subjects are Polygars, and since 
the late war ... he is become the cMef of 
those tribes, among whom the singular 
law exists of the female inheriting the 
sovereignty in preference to the male.” — 
lA. Valentia, i. 364. 

1868. “ There were 72 bastions to the 

fort of Madura ; and each of them was now 
formally placed in charge of a particular 
chief, who was bound for himself and Ms 
heirs to keep his post at all times, and under 
all circumstances. He was also bound to 
pay a fixed annual tribute ; to supply and 
keep in readiness a quota of troops for the 
Governor’s armies ; and to keep the Gover- 
nor’s peace over a particular tract of 
country. ... A grant was made to him of 
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a tract of country . . . together with the 
title of Pdleii/a Karan (Poligar). . . — 

Kelson^ $ Madura , Pt. iii., p. 99. 

1868. ‘ ‘ Some of the Poligars were placed 
in authority over others, and in time of war 
were answerable for the good conduct of their 
subordinates. Thus the Sethupati was chief 
of them all ; and the Poligar of Dindigul 
is constantly spoken of as being the chief of 
eighteen Poligars .... when the levying 
of troops was required the Delavay (see 
Dalaway) sent requisitions to such and 
such Polip^ars to furnish so many armed 
men within a certain time. . . .” — Id., p. 
157. 

The word got transferred in English par- 
lance to the people under such Chiefs (see 
quotations above, 1780-1809) ; and especi- 
ally, it would seem, to those whose habits 
were predatory : 

1869. There is a third well-defined race 
mixed with the general population, to which 
a common origin may probably be assigned. 
I mean the predatory classes. In the south 
they are called Poligars, and consist of the 
tribes of Marawars, Kallars (see Collery), 
Bedars, Ramuses (see Ramoosees); and in the 
North are represented by the Kolis of 
Guzerat, and the Gujars (see Coolee and 
G-oojer) of the N.W. Provinces.” — Sir 
Walter Elliot, in J. Ethn. Soc. L., N. S., 
i. 112. 

Pollam, s. Tam. ‘pdlaiyam ; Telugu, 
j^alemu ; see under Poligar. 

1783. “ The princii>al reason which they 

assigned against the extirpation of the 
polygars was that the weavers were pro- 
tected in their fortresses. They might have 
added, that the Company itself which stung 
them to death, had been warmed in the 
bosom of these unfortunate princes ; for on 
the taking of Madras by the French, it was 
in their hospitable pollams that most of the 
inhabitants found refuge and protection.” — 
Burke's Speech on Fox's E. 1. Bill, in Works, 
iii. 488. 

1795. “Having submitted the general 
remarks on the Pollams I shall proceed to 
observe that in general the conduct of the 
Poligars is much better than could be ex- 
pected from a race of men, who have hitherto 
been excluded from those advantages, which 
almost always attend cong^uered coun- 
tries, an intercourse with their conquerors. 
With the exception of a very few, when I 
arrived they had never seen a European. . .” 
— Report on Findigal, by Mr. Wynch, 
quoted in Kelson's Madura, Pt. IV., p. 15. 

Polo, s. The game of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late years 
into England, under this name, which 
comes from Haiti; polo being pro- 
perly in the language of that region 
the ball used in the game. 

The game thus lately revived was 
once known and practised (though in 
varied forms) from Provence to the 


borders of China (see Chicane). It 
had continued to exist down to our 
own day, it would seem, only near 
the extreme East and the extreme 
West of the Himalaya, viz. at 
Manipur in the East (between 
Cachar and Burma), and on the West 
in the high valley of the Indus (in 
Eadak, * Balti, A.stor and Gilgit, and 
extending into Chitral). From the 
former it was first adopted by our 
countrjmien at Calcutta, and a little 
later (about 1864) it was introduced 
into the Punjab, almost simultaneousljr 
from the Lower Provinces and from 
Kashmir, where the summer visitors 
had taken it up. It was first played 
in England, it would seem at Aider- 
shot, in July, ISYl, and in August of 
the same year at Lublin in the Phoenix 
Park. The next year it was played in 
many places. t But the first mention 
we can find in the Times is a notice of 
a match at Inllie-bridge, 11th July, 
1874, in the next day’s paper. 

There is mention of the game in the 
Illustrated London News of July 20, 
1872, where it is treated as a new in- 
vention by British officers in India. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very curious circumstance is that the 
polo racket, just as it is described by 
Jo. Cinnamus in the extract under 
Chicane {supra, p. 147), has survived 
there. 

1835, “The ponies of Mnneepoor hold 
a very conspicuous rank in the estimation 
of the inhabitants. . . . The national game 
of Hockey, which is played by every male 
of the country capable of sitting a horse, 
renders them all expert equestrians ; and it 
was by men and horses so trained, that the 
princes of Muneepoor were able for many 
years not only to repel the aggressions of 
the Burmahs, but to save the whole 
country .... and plant their banners on 
the banks of the Irrawattee.” — PemheHon's 
Report on the E. Frontier of Br. India, 
31-32. 

1838. ‘ * At Shighur I first saw the game 

of the Chau^h4n, which was played the day 
after our arrival on the Mydan or plain laid 
out expressly for the purpose. . . . It is in 
fact hocky on horseback. The ball, which 
is larger than a cricket ball, is only a globe 
made of a kind of willow-wood, and is 

* In Ladak it is not indigenous, but an intro- 
duction from Baltistan. See a careful and inte- 
resting account of the game of those parts in Mr. 
P. Drew’s excellent hook, The Jummoo and Kash- 
tnir Territories, 1876, pp. 880-392. 

t See details in the Field of Nov. 16th, 1884, p. 
667, courteously given in reply to a query from the 
present writer. 
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called in Tibeti ‘ Puln. ’ . . . I can conceive 
that the ChaughiCn requires only to be seen 
to be ;played.^ It is the fit sport of an 
equestrian nation. . . . The game is played 
at almost every valley in Little Tibet and 
the adjoining countries .... Ladakh, 
Yessen, Chitral, &c.; and I should recom- 
mend it to be tried on the Hippodrome at 
Bayswater. . . — Vigne^ Travels in Kash- 

mir, Ladakh, Iskardo, &c. (1842), ii. 289- 
292. 

1848. ‘‘ An assembly of all the principal 

inhabitants took place at Iskardo, on some 

occasion of ceremony or festivity I 

was thus fortunate enough to be a witness 
of the chaugan, which is derived from 
Persia, and has been described by Mr. 
Vigne as hocky on horseback. . . . Large 
quadrangular enclosed meadows for this 
game may be seen in all the larger villages 
of Balti, often surrounded by rows of beau- 
tiful willow and poplar trees.” — l>i\ T, 
Thomson, Himalaya and Tibet, 260-261. 

1875. 

“Polo, Tent-pegging, Hurlingham, the 
Rink, 

I leave all these delights.” 

Brovming, Inn Album, 23. 

Pollock-saug, s. Hind, ^^lah, pal- 
ak-sdg ; a poor vegetable, called also 
‘country spinach.* {Beta vulgaris, or 
B, Bengalensis, Boxb.) 

Polonga, also Tic-polonga, s. A 
very poisonous snake, so called in 
Oeylon {Bxmgarus ? or Baboia elegans ?) ; 
Singh, Tolohgard. 

1681. ‘ ‘ There is another venemous snake 

called Polongo, the most venemous of all, 
that kills cattel. Two sorts of them I have 
seen, the one green, the other of reddish 
gray, full of white rings along the sides, and 
about five or six feet long.” — Knox, 29. 

1825. “ There are only four snakes ascer- 

tained to be poisonous ; the cobra de capello 
is the most common, but its bite is not so 
certainly fatal as that of the tic polonga, 
which destroys life in a few minutes.” — 
Mrs, Heber, in H.^s Journal, ed. 1844, ii. 
167. 

Pomfret, Pomphret, s. A genus of 
sea-fish of broad compressed form, 
embracing several species, of good 
repute for the table on all the Indian 
coasts. According to Day they are all 
reduceable to Stromateus sinensis, ‘ the 
white Pomfret,’ Str, cinereus, which is, 
when immature ‘ the silver Pomfret,’ 
and when mature ‘ the gray Pomfret,* 
and Str, niger, ‘the black P.* The 
Prench of Pondicherry call the fish 
Tommie, W e cannot connect it with the 
TTOfiTrlXos of Aelian (xv. 23) and Athen- 
aeus (Lib. vii. cap. xvih. seq^q.) which 
is identified with a very different fish, 


the ‘pilot-fish* {Kcmcraies ductor of 
Day). 

The name is probably from the 
Portuguese, and a corruption of 
pano, ‘a vine-leaf,’ from supposed 
resemblance; this is the Portuguese 
name of a fish which occurs just where 
the pomfret should be mentioned. 
Thus: 

1^13. “ The fishes of this Mediterranean 

(the Malayan sea) are very savoury sables, 
and seer fish {serras), and pampanos, and 
rays. . . .” — Qodinho de Eredia, f. Z2tv. 

1727. “Between Cunnaca and Ra?Zasore 
Rivers ... a very^ delicious Pish called 
the Pamplee, come in Sholes, and are sold 
for two Pence per Hundred. Two of them 
are sufficient to dine a moderate Man.” — A, 
Ham., i. 396. 

1810. 

“Another face look’d broad and bland. 

Like pamplet floundering on the sand ; 

Whene’er she turned her piercing stare, 

She seemed alert to spring in air.” 

Malay verses, rendered by Dr. Leyden, 
in Maria Graham, 201. 

1813. “ The pomfret is not unlike a small 

turbot, but of more delicate flavour; and 
epicures esteem the black pomfret a great 
dainty.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 52-53. 

1874. ‘ * The greatest pleasure in Bombay 
was eating a fish called ‘pomfret.’” — Sat. 
Bev., 30th May, 690. 

Pommelo, Pampelmoose, &c., s. 
Qitr%ts decumana, L., the largest of the 
orange tribe. It is the same fruit as the 
Shaddock of the West Indies ; but to 
tbe larger varieties some form of the 
name Pommelo seems also to be applied 
in the West. A small variety, with a 
fine skin, is sold in London shops as 
“the Porbidden Pruit,” The fruit, 
though grown in gardens over a great 
part of India, really comes to perfection 
only near the Equator, and especially 
in J ava, whence it was probably 
brought to the continent. Eor it is 
called in Bengal Batam mmbu {i.e.. 
Citrus Bataviana'^. It probably did not 
come to India till the 1 7th _ century ; 
it is not mentioned in the Ain. Ac- 
cording to Bretschneider the Pommelo 
is mentioned in the ancient Chinese 
Book of the Shu^King. Its Chinese 
name is Yu, 

The form of the name which we have 
put first is that now general in Anglo- 
Indian use. But it is probably only a 
modern result of ‘ striving after mean- 
ing’ (quasiPomc-me?0'?ie?) Among older 
authors the name goes through many 
strange shapes. Tavernier calls it 
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pompone {Voy, des hides, liv. iii. ch. 
24), but tbe usual Frencb. name is 
pampehmousse. Dam2')ier has Pumple- 
nose (ii. 12u) ; Liockyer, Pmnplemuse 
(51); Eorrest, PmnmeUnose (32) ; Ives, 
^Piinplenoses, called in tbe West Indies 
ChadochsJ Maria Graham uses the 
French spelling (22), Pompoleon is a 
form unknown to us, but given in 
the En^. CyclopEedia. Moleswortli’s 
Marathi Diet, gives papannas, pcipa^ 
%as otl papanis (a word of S. America).” 
We are unable to give the true ety- 
mology, though Littre says boldly, 
“ Tamoul, bambolhnas,” Ainslie (Mat, 
Medica, 1813) gives Poomlimas as the 
Tamil, whilst Balfour ( C2/C?. of India) 
gives Pumpalimas and BamhuUmas as 
Tamil, Bomharimasa and Pampara 
panasa as Telugu, Bamhali naringi (?) 
as Malayalim. But if these are real 
words they appear to be corruptions 
of some foreign term. 


Pondicherry, n. p. This name of 
what is now tne chief French settle- 
ment in India, is Pudu-cK elieri , ^ New 
Town,’ more correctly Pi^dw-'va?*. 0. P. 
Brown however says it is Pudi-cherfi, 
‘ New tank.’ The natives sometimes 
write it Phulcheri* 


1711. “ The French and Danes likewise 
hire them (Portuguese) at Pont de Cheree 
and Trincomhar.” — Lockyer, 286. 


1718. “ The Fifth Day we reached 

Sudulscheri, a French Town, and the 
chief Seat of their Missionaries in India.” — 
Brop. of the Gospel, p. 42. 

^^1726. ‘ ‘ Poedechery, ” in Valentijn, Choro . , 


1727. ‘‘ Punticherry is the next Place 
of Note on this Coast, a colony settled by 
the French.” — A. Bam., i. 356. 

1780. “ An English officer of rank, 

General Coote, who was unequalled among 
his compeers in ability and experience in 
war, and who had frequently fought with 
the French of Phoolcheri in the Karnatic 
and . . . had as often gained the victory 
over them. . . .” — H. of Hyder Naik,4i\.Z. 


PoDgol, s. A festival of S. India, 
observed early in January. Tamil, 
pdngdl, ‘boiling’; ^.e., of the rice, 
because the first act in the feast is 
the boiling of the new rice. It is a 
Hnd of harvest-home. There is an 
interesting account of it by the late 
Mr. 0. E. Gover in the J. B. As. Soc., 
N. S. V. 91, but the connexion which 
he traces with the old Yedic religion is 
hardly to be admitted. 

1651. , nousparleronsmaintenant 


du Pongol, qui se celebre le 9 de Janvip,. 
en I’honneur du Soleil. . . . Ils cuiseni- Hn 
risavec du laict . Ce ristL c“rs la 
maison, afin que le Soleil puisse luire dessus 
. . . • ot quand ils voyent, ou’il semhlf* 
le youioir retire^ ils orient d’une voix inteh 
hgible, Pongol, Pongol Pongol, Pongol . - 
—Ahr. Roger, Fr. Tr. 1670, pp. 237-1 
^ 1871. “Nor does the gentle and kindly 
influence of the time cease here. The files 
of the Munsif’s Court will have been exam- 
ined with cases from litigious enemies or 
greedy money lenders. But as Pongol 
^mes round many of them disappear. 

The creditor thinly of his debtor, the debtor 
of the creditor. The one relents, the other 
IS ashamed, and both parties are saved bv 
a compromise. Often it happens that a 
process is postponed ‘till after Pongol ’ 
Gover, as above, p. 96. 


Pooja, s. Properly applied to the 
Hindu ceremonies in idol- worship • 
Skt. puja ; and colloquially to any kind 
of rite. Thus fhinda kd pija, or ‘ Pooia 
of the Flag,’ is the Sepoy term for 
what in St. James’s Park is called 
‘ Trooiung the colours.’ 

1826. “ The person whose steps I had 

been watching now approached the sacred 
tree, and having performed puja to a stone 
proceeded to unmuffie 
himself from its shawls.”— Han, 

Ahm 

1866. “Yes, Sahib, I Christian boy. 
Flenty poojah. do. Sunday time never no 
work do. ’ — The Paiok Bungalow, in Fraser. 
Ixxiii. 226. ’ 

1874. “ The mass of the ryots who form 

the population ^ of the village are too poor 
to have a family deity. They are forced 
to be content with . . , the annual pujahs 
performed .... on behalf of the village 
community.”— Ca?. Rev., No. cxvii. 195. 

1879. “Among the curiosities of these 
lower galleries are little models of costumes 
and country scenes, among them a grand 
pooja under a tree.”— yai. Rev., No. 1251, 
p. 477. 


Poojaree, _s. Hind. pujdH. An 
officiating priest in an idol-temple. 

1702. “D’office de poujari ou‘ de Pr4- 
tresse de la Peine mbre ^tait incompatible 
avec le titre de servants du Seigneur.” — 
Lett. JEdif., xi. 111. 


Pool, s. Pers. Hind, pul, a bridge. 
Used in two of the quotations under 
next article for ‘ embankment.’ 


Poolbundy, s. P. — H. — pulbandl, 
* Securing of bridges or embank- 
ments.’ A name formerly given in 
Bengal to a civil department in charge 
of the embankments. Also sometimes 
used improperly for the embankment 
itself. 
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1786. “That the Superintendent of 
Poolhundy Repairs, after an accurate and 
diligent survey of the bunds and pools, and 
the provincial Council of Burdwan .... 
had delivered it as their opinion. . . .” — 
Articles of Gharrje against Warren Hastings, 
in Burke, vii. 98. 

1802. “ The Collector of Midnapore has 

directed his attention to the subject of 
poolhundy, and in a very ample report to 
the Board of Revenue, has described certain 
abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly 
of pressing ryots to work on the pools, 
which call aloud for a remedy .” — Fifth 
Report, Ap. p. 558. 

1810. “ . . . . the whole is obliged to be 

preserved from inundation by an embank- 
ment called the pool bandy, maintained at 
a very great and regular expense.” — 

' Williamson, F. M.,iL 365. 

Poon, Peon, &c., s. Canarese, 
ponne, A timber tree {Calopliyllum 
inophyllum, L.) wliiclL grows in tRe 
forests of Oanara, &c., and which was 
formerly imioh used far masts, whence 
also called mast-wood. 

1835. “Peon, or Puna .... the largest 
sort is of a light, bright colour, and may be 
had at Mangalore, from the forests of 
Corumcul in Canara, where it grows to a 
length of 150 feet. At Mangalore I pro- 
cured a tree of this sort that would have 
made a foremast for the Leander, 60-gun 
ship, in one piece, for 1300 Rupees.” — Edye, 
in J. R. As. Soc . , ii. 354. 

Poonamalee, n. p. A town, and 
formerly a military station, in the 
ChengleputDist. of Madras Presidency, 
13 miles west of Madras. The name is 
given in the Imp. Gazetteer as Puna- 
vtallu (?), and Fonda maldi, whilst Col. 
BranfiU gives it as “ Funtha rtialli for 
FttvirunthamalUf^ without further 
explanation. 

Poongee, Phoqngy, s. The name 
most commonly given to the Buddhist 
religieux in British Burma, The word 
{p'liun-gyi) signifies ‘ great glory.’ 

1782. “ . ... leurs Pr^tres . . , sont 
moins instruits que les Brames, et portent 
le nom de Ponguis.’’ — Sonnerat, ii. 301. 

1795. “ Prom the many convents in the 

neighbourhood of Rangoon, the number of 
Rhahans and Phonghis must be very con- 
siderable ; I was told it exceeded 1500.” — 
Symes, FmMssy to Ava, 210. 

1834. ‘ ‘ The Talapoins are called by the 

Burmese Phonghis, which term means great 
glory, or Rahans, which means perfect.” — 
Bp.Bigandet, inJ. Ind. Archip., iv. 222-3. 

Poorana, s. Skt. pura^a, ‘ old’ ; 
hence ‘ legendary,’ and thus applied as 
a common name to 18 books which 


contain the legendary mythology of 
the Brahmans. 

1612. “. . . . These books are divided 

into bodies, members, and joints {cortos, 
memhros, e articulos) . . . six which they call 
Xastra, which are the bodies ; eighteen which 
they call Purana, which are the members ; 
twenty-eight called Agwinon, which are the 
joints.” — Gouto, Dec. V., liv. vi., cap. 3. 

1651. “As their Poranas, ?.c. old his- 
tories, relate.” — Rogerius, 153. 

c. 1760. “Le pur an comprend dix-huit 
livres qui renferment Thistoire sacr^e, qui 
contient les dogmes de la religion des Bra- 
mines.” — Encyclopidie, xxvii. 807. 

1806. “Ceux-ci, calculoient tout haut 
de m^moire tandis que d’autres, plus 
avanc^s, lisoient d’un ton chantant, leurs 
Pourans.” — Haafner, i. 130. 

Poomb, and Poorbeea, ss. Hind. 
purdb, purb, ‘ theEast,’ from Skt. piirva 
or purba, ‘ in front of,’ as ^ pa'sclia 
(Hand, pachharn) means ‘behind’ or 
‘westerly’ find daJcsJiina, ‘right-hand’ 
or southerly. In Upper India the 
term means usually Oudh, the Benares 
division, and Behar. Hence Poorbeea 
(parbiya), a man of those countries, 
was, in the days? of the old Bengal 
army, often used for ^ a sepoy, the 
majority being recruited in those 
provinces. 

1553. “Omaum (Humayun) Patxiah . . . 
resolved to follow Xerchan (Sher Khan) 
and try his fortune against him .... and 
they met close to the river Ganges before 
it unites with the river J amona, where on 
the West bank of the river there is a city 
called Canose, one of the chief of the king- 
dom of Dely. Xerchan was beyond the River 
in the tract which the natives call Purba. 

. . . .” — Barros, IV. ix. 9. 

1616. “Bengala, a most spacious and 
fruitful province, but more properly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
large provinces within it, Purb and Pat^, 
the one lying on the east, the other on the 
west side of the river.” — Terry, ed. 1665, p. 
357. 

1666. “La Province de Halabas s’appel- 
loit autrefois Purop. . . .^—Thevenot, v. 197. 

1881. 

“ . . . . My lands were taken away, ^ 

And the Company gave me a pension of 
just eight annas a day ; 

And the Poorbeahs swaggered about our 
streets as if they had done it all. . . 
Attar Singh loquitur, by ‘ Sowar, in 
an Indian paper, the name and 
date lost. 

Pootly Xauteli, s. Properly Hind. 

hath pxttli-iutclh (‘ wooden - puppet - 
dance.’) A puppet show. 

c. 1817. “The day after tomorrow will 
be m y lad James Dawson’s birthday, and 
N N 2 
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we are to have a puttully-nautcli in the 
evening'.” — Mrs, SherwooPs Stories, 291. 

Popper- cake, in Bomhay, and in 
Madras popadam, ss. These are ap- 
parently the same '^ord and thing, 
though to the former is attributed a 
Hin(S. and Mahratti origin j>t7j>orr, and 
to the latter a Tamil one, i)cippudam^ 
as an abbreyiation of parupj^u-adam, 

‘ lentil cake.’ It is a kind of thin scon 
or wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, seasoned with assafoetida, 
&c., fried in oil, and in W. India 
baked crisp, and often eaten at Euro- 
pean tables as an accompaniment to 
cixi’ry. It is not bad, even to a novice. 

1814. ‘‘They are very fond of a thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, made from 
the flour of oord, or ^ 7/iash . . . highly 
seasoned with assa-foetida ; a salt called 
popper-ZJio?* ; and a very hot massaula, 
compounded of turmeric, black pejJi^er, 
ginger, garlic, several kinds of warm seeds, 
and a quantity of the hottest Chili i)epper.” 
— Forhes, Or. Meni.j ii. 50. 

1820. “Papadoms (fine cakes made of 
gram-flour, and' a flne species of alkali, 
which gives them an agreeable salt taste, 
and serves the iDurpose of yeast, making 
them rise, and become very crisp when 
fried. . . .” — As, Researches, xiii. 315. 

,, “Paper, the flour of ooreed{res,d 
oorud, Rhaseolus Max), salt, assafoetida, 
and various spices, made into a paste, 
rolled as thin as a wafer, and dried in the 
sun, and when wanted for the table baked 
crisp. . . — T. Coates, in Tr, Lit. Soc, Bo., 

iii. 194. 

Porca, n. p. (In Imp. Graz. Por- | 
akad.) Properly PurCihhCtdu ; a town 
on the coast of Travanoore, for- 
merly a separate State. The Portu- 
gese had a fort here, and the Dutch, 
in the 17th century, a factory. Fra 
Paolino (1796) speaks of it as a very 
populous city full of merchants, Ma- 
hommedan, Christian, andPIindu. It is 
now insignificant. 

Porcelain, s. The history of this 
word for China-ware appears to be 
as follows. The family of univalve 
mollusks called Cypraeidae, or Cowries 
(q.v.) were called in medieval Italy 
porcellana and porcelletta, almost cer- 
tainly from their strong resemblance 
to the body and back of a pig, and not 
from a grosser analogy suggested by 
Mahn (see in Littre svh voce). That 
this is so is strongly corroborated by 
the circumstance noted by Dr. J. E. 
Gray (see Eng. Cyc. ISTat. Hist. s.v. 


Cypraeidae) that Pig is the common 
name of shells of this family on the 
English coast ; whilst Sow also seems 
to be a name of one or more 
kinds. The enamel of this sheU ap- 
X:)ears to have been used in the midfie 
ages to form a coating for ornamental 
pottery, &c., whence the early appli- 
cation of the t&rm por cellana to the fine 
ware brought from the far East. Both 
axDplications of the term, viz., to 
cowries and to China-ware, occur in 
Marco Polo (see below). The quasi- 
analogous application of in Scotland 
to earthen-ware, noticed in an ima- 
ginary quotation below, is probably 
quite an accident, for there ap)pears to 
be a Gaelic pige, ‘ an earthen jar,’ 
(fee. (see Skeat, s.v. piggin). 

We should not fail to recall Dr. 
Johnson’s etymology oiporcelaine from 
pour cent amiees,” because it was 
believed by Europeans that the ma- 
terials were matured under ground 100 
years I (see quotations below from 
Barbosa, and from Sir Thomas Brown). 

c. 1250. Capmany has the following pas- 
sage in the work cited. Though the same 
writer published the Laws of the Consulado 
del Mar in 1791, he has deranged the whole 
of the chapters, and this, which he has 
quoted, is omitted altogether ! 

“ In the XLIVth chap, of the maritime 
laws of Barcelona, which are undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of the 13th cen- 
tury, there are regulations for the return 
cargoes of the ships trading with Alexandria 
... In this are enumerated among articles 
brought from Egypt . . . cotton in bales 
and spun, wool de capells (for hats ?), porce- 
lanas, alum, elephants’ teeth . . .” — Me- 
morias, Hist, de Barcelona, I. Pt. 2, p. 44. 

1298. “II ont monoie en tel mainere 
con je voz dirai, car ilespendent poroelaine 
blance, celle qe se trovent en la mer et qe 
se metent au cuel des chienz, et vailent les 
quatre-vingt porcelaines un saic d’arjent 
qe Sunt deus venesians gros . . .” — Marco 
Polo, oldest French Text, p. 132. 

,, “Et encore voz di qe en ceste 
provence, en une cit4 qe est apelM Tinugui, 
se font escuelle de porcellaine grant et 
pitet les plus belles qe Pen peust deviser.” — 
Ibid. 180. 

c. 1328. “Audivi qubd ducentas civitates 
habet sub se imperator file (Magnus Tar- 
tarus) majores qukm Tholosa ; et ego certb 
credo quSd plures habeant homines . . . 
Alia non sunt quae ego sciam in isto imperio 
digna relatione, nisi vasa pulcherrima, et 
nobilissima, atque virtuosa et porseleta.” — 
Jordani Mirahilia, p. 59. 

In the next passage it seems probable 
that the shells, and not China dishes, 
are intended. 
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c, 1343. . ghomerabica, vernice, 

arinoniaco, zaffiere, coloquinti, porcellane, 
inirra, mirabolani ... si vendono a Vinegia 
a cento di peso sottile ” {i,e. by the cutwia 
hundredweight). — Pegolotti, Pratica ddla 
Mercatura, p. 134. 

c. 1440. “ . . . this Cim and Macinn 

that I haue before named arr ii verie gjreat 
provinces, thinhabitants whereof arr idol- 
aters, and there make they vessells and 
disshes of Porcellana.” — Giosafa Barharo, 
Hak. Soc. 75. 

In tlie next the shells are clearly 
intended : 

1442. “ Gahelle di Firenze . . . Porcie- 

lette marine, la libra . . . soldi . . . denari 
4,” — TJzzano, Prat, della Mercatara^ p. 23. 

1475. “The seaports of Cheen and 
]\/rfl,f>bm are also large. Porcelain is made 
there, and sold by the weight and at a low 
price.” — Nikitin, in India in XV. Cent., 21. 

1487. “ . . . le mando lo inventario del 

presente del Soldano dato a Lorenzo . . . 
vasi grandi di Porcellana mai piii veduti 
j giTndi ne meglio lavorati . . .” — Letter of P. 
da Bibbieno to Clar. dd Medici, in Ro^cods 
Lorenzo, ed. 1825, ii. 371. 

1.502. “Inqnesto tempo abrusiorno xxi 
nave sopra il porto di Calechut ; et de epse 
hebbe tSte drogarie e sj)eciarie che caricho 
le dicte sei nave. Praeterea me ha mandate 
sei vasi di porzellana excellitissimi et 
gradi: quatro bochali de argento grandi 
cS certi altri vasi al modo loro per cre- 
dentia.” — Letter of K. Emanuel, 13. 

1516. “ They make in this country a 

great quantity of porcelains^ of different 
sorts, very fine and good,, which form for 
them a great article of trade for all parts, and 
they make them in this way. They take the 
shells of sea-snails (? caracoU), and eggshells, 
and pound them, and with other ingredients ] 
make a paste, which they jjut rinderground 
to refine for the space of 80 or 100 years, and 
this mass of paste they leave as a fortune to 
their children . . .” — Barbosa, in Ramusio, 
i. 320 r. 

1553. (In China) “ The service of their 
meals is the most elegant that can be, 
everything being of very fine procelana 
(although they also make use of silver and 
gold plate), and they eat everything with a 
fork made after their fashion, never putting 
a hand into their food, much or little.” — 
Barr os. III. ii. 7. 

1554. (After a suggestion of the identity 
of the rasa murrhiyia of the ancients) ; 
“ Ce nom de Porcelaine est donn5 h plu- 
sieurs coquilles de mer. Et pource qu’vn 
beau Vaisseau dVne coquille de mer ne se 
pourroit rendre mieux a propos suyuat le 
no_m antique, que de I’appeller de Porce- 
laine, i’ay pens5 que les coquilles polies et 
luysantes, resemblants h Nacre de perles, 
ont quelque affinity auec la matihre des 
vases de Porcelaine antiques : ioinct aussi 
que le peuple Eracois nomme les pates- 
nostres faictes de gros vignols, patenostres 
de Porcelaine. Les susdicts vases de Por- 


celaine sont transparents, et coustent bien 
cher au Caire, et disent mesmement qu’ilz 
les apportent des Indes. Mais cela ne me 
sembla vraysemblable : car on n’en voirroit 
pas si grande quantity, ne de si grades 
pieces, s’il les failloit apporter de si loing. 
Vne esguiere, vn pot, ou vn autre vaisseau 
pour petite qu’elle soit, const e vn ducat : si 
e’est quelque grad vase, il coustera d’auan- 
tage.” — P. Belon, Observations, f. 134. 

c. 1560. “ And because there are many 

opinions among the Portugals which have 
not beene in China, about where this Por- 
celane is made, and touching the substance 
whereof it is made, some saying, that it is 
of oysters shels, others of dung rotten of a 
long time, because they were not enformed 
of the truth, I thought it conuenient to 
tell here the substance . . — Caspar da 
Cruz, in Purchas, iii. 177. 

1615. ^ “If we had in England beds of 
porcelain such as they have in China, — 
which porcelain is a kind of plaster buried 
in the earth, and by length of time con- 
gealed and glazed into that substance ; this 
were an artificial mine, and part of that 
substance . . .” — Bacon, Argument on Im-^ 
peachment of Waste; Works, by Spedding, 
etc., 1859, vii. 528. 

c. 1630. “The Bannyans all along the 
sea-shore pitch their Booths . . . for there 
they sell OaUicoes, China-satten, Purcellain- 
ware, scrutores or Cabbinets . . — Sir T, 
JBerbert, ed. 1665, p. 45. 

1726. In a list of the treasures left by 
Akbar, which is given by Yalentijn, we 
find : 

“In Porcelyn, &c., Kopias 2507747.” — 
iv. {Suratte), 217. 

1650. “We are not thoroughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or China dishes, 
that according to common belief they are 
made of earth, which lieth in preparation 
about an hundred years underground ; for 
the relations thereof are not only divers 
but contrary ; and Authors agree not 
herein . . .” — Sir Thomas Broione, Vulgar 
Ei'rors, ii. 5. 

1880. “ ‘Yasella quidem delicatiora et 

caerulea et venusta, quibus inhaeret nes- 
cimus quid elegantiae, porcellana vocantiir, 
quasi (sed nescimus quare) a porcellis. In • 
partibus autem Britanniae quae septen- 
trionem spectant, vocabulo forsan analogo, 
vasa grossiora et fusca pigs appellant bar- 
bari, quasi (sed quare iterum nescimus) a 
porcis.’ Narrischchen und Weitgeliolt, 
Etymol. Universale, s.v. ‘Blue China.’” — 
Motto to An Ode in Broion Pig, St. James's 
GazeUe, 17tli July. 

Portia, s. In S. India the common 
name of the Thespesia populnea, Lam. 
(N. O. Malvaceae^, a favourite orna- 
mental tree,thrivmg best near the sea. 
The word is a corruption of Tamil, Pu- 
arassu, ‘ Flower-king.’ In Ceylon it 
is called the Suria, and also the Tulip- 
tree. 
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1742. “Le bois sur lequel on les met 
(les toiles), et celui qu’on employe iDour les 
battre, sont ordinairement de tamarinier, 
on d’nn autre arbre nomme porcM.” — Lett. 
Edif. xiv. 122. 

1860. “Another useful tree, very com- 
mon in Ceylon, is the Suria, with flowers so 
like those of a tulip that Eurox^eans know it 
as the tulip tree. It loves the sea air and 
saline soils. It is jdanted all along the 
avenues and streets in the towns near the 
coast, where it is equally valued for its 
shade and the beauty of its yellow flowers, 
whilst its tough wood is used for carriage- 
shafts and gun-stocks.” — Tennent'a Gculon^ 
i. 117. 

1861. “ It is usual to plant large branches 
of the portia and banyan trees in such a 
slovenly manner that there is little xjroba- 
bility of the trees thriving or being orna- 
mental.” — Cleghorn, Eorchtu and Gardens of 
S. India, 197. 

Porto IJ’ovo, n. p. A town on tlie 
coast of South Arcot, 32 m. S. of Pon- 
dioherri. The first mention of it that 
we have found is in Bocarro, Decada, 
p. 42 (c. 1613): 

The name was xoerhaxDs intended to 
mean ‘ New Oporto,’ rather than ‘ New 
Haven,’ hut we have not found any 
history of the name. 

1718. “At Night we came to a Town 
called Poxta Nova, and in Malabarish 
PirenJcl Potci.” * — Propagation of the Gospel, 
dr., Pt. ii. 41. 

1726.^ “ The name of this city {Porto 
Novo) signifies in Portuguese New Haven, 
but the Moors call it Mohhammed Bendar 
.... and the PerHngcx)eente .^"^ — 

Valentijn, Choromandel, 8. 

Porto Piqueno and Porto Grande, 
nn.pp. ‘ The Little Haven and the 
Great Haven;’ names by which the 
Bengal ports of Satigam (q.v.), and 
Chatigam (v. Chittagong) respectively 
were commonly kiiovui to the Portu- 
guese in the 16th century. 

1554. “ Porto Pequeno de Bemgcda . . . 

Cowries are current in the country ; 80 
cowries make 1 pone (see Pun); of these 
pones 48 are equal to 1 larin, more or less.” 
— A. Nunes, 37. 

,, “ Porto Grande de Bemgala. The 

maund [mdo], by which they weigh all 
goods, contains 40 seers {ceros), each seer 
18| ounces. . . .” — Ibid. 

1568. ‘ ‘ lo mi iDarti d’Orisa per Bengala al 
Porto Picheno . . . s’entra nel tiume Ganze, 
dalla bocca del qual flume sino a Satagan. 
citta, oue si fanno negotij, et oue i mercadanti 
si riducono, sono centi e venti miglia, che 
si fanno in diciotto hore a remi, ciofe in tre 


i.e. Firingi-pctt, or ‘ Frank-town.’ 


crescenti d’acqua, che sono di sei hore I’uuo ” 
— Ges. Federici, in Ramus., iii. 392. 

1509. “Partissemo di Sondiua, etgiuu- 
gessemo in Chitigan il gran porto di 
Bengala, in tempo che gik i Portoghesi 
haueuano fatto i^ace o tregua con i Hettori ” 
— Ib. 396. 

1595. “Besides, you tell me that the 
traffic and commerce of the Porto Pequeno 
of Bemguala being always of great 
moment, :f this goes to ruin through the 
Mogors, they will be the masters of those 
tracts.” — Letter of the K. of Portugal, in 
Archie. Port. Orient., Eascic. 3, p, 481. 

1506. “And so he wrote me that the 
Commerce of Porto Grande of Bengala is 
flourishing, and that the King of the Coun- 
try had remitted to the Portuguese 3 per 
cent, of the duties that they used to uav.” 
— Bo., Bo., Bo., X3. 580. 

1598. “ When you thinke you are at the 

point de Gualle, to be assured thereof, make 
towards the Hand, to know it . . . where 
commonlie all the shippes know the land, 
such I say as we sayle to Bengalen, or to 
any of the Hauens thereof, as Porto Pequeno 
or Porto Grande, that is the small, or the 
great Haven, where the Portingalles doe 
traffique. . . .’^—‘Linschoten, Third Book, 
p. 324. 

Posteen, s. An Afghan leathern 
pelisse, generally of sheepskin with 
the fleece on. Pers. postlii, from posL 
‘ a hide.’ 

1080. “ Khwiija Ahmad came on some 

Government business to Ghaznln, and it 
was rei)orted to him that some merchants 
were going to Turkistj£n, who were return- 
ing to^Ghaznln in the beginning of winter. 
The Khwjija remembered that he required 
a certain number of postins (great coats) 
every year for himself and sons. . . .” — 
Nhdm-uIMulk, in Elliot, ii. 497. 

1442. “His Majesty the Eortunate 
Khilkan had sent for the Prince of Kalikut, 
horses, iJelisses (postin), and robes woven 
of gold. . . — Abdurazzak,i'n.Not. etExtr., 

xiv., Pt. i. 437. 

1862. “Otter sldns from the Hills and 
Kashmir, worn as Postins by the Yar- 
kandis.” — Pxinjah Trade Report, id. 65. 

Potato, Sweet. See Sweet Po- 
tato. 

Pottah, s. Hind, and other vernacu- 
lars, Pattd, &c. A document specifying 
the conditions on which lands are held; 
a lease, or other document securing 
rights in land or house XDroperty. 

1778. “ I am therefore hopeful you will 

be kindly pleased to excuse me the five lacs 
now demanded, and that nothing may be 
demanded of me beyond the amount ex- 
pressed in the pottah.” — The Rajah of 
Benares to Hastings, in Articles of Gharge 
against H., Burke, vi. 591. 
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pra, Phra, Praw, s. This is a 
term constantly used in Burma, and 
familiar to all who have been in that 
country, in its constant application as 
a style of respect, addressed or applied 
to persons and things of especial sanc- 
tity or dignity. Thus it is addressed 
at Court to the King ; it is the habi- 
tual designation of the Buddha and his 
images and dagobas ; of superior ec- 
clesiastics and sacred books; corres- 
ponding on the whole in use, pretty 
closely to the Sanskrit Sri. In Bur- 
mese the word is written hlmra, but 
pronounced (in Arakan) jp^ira, and in 
modern Burma Proper, with the usual 
slurring of the r, P'hya or Pya. The 
use of the term is not confined to 
Burma ; it is also used in quite a similar 
waydn Siam, as may be seen in the 
quotation below from Alabaster; the 
word is used in the same form Plira 
among the Shans ; and in the form Prea, 
it would seem, in Cambo j a. Thus Grar- 
nier speaks of Indra and Yishnu under 
their Oamboj an epithets as Prea En and 
Prea Noreai (Karayana) ; of the figure 
of Buddha entering nirvana, as Prea 
Nippan; of the King who built the 
great temple of Angkor Wat as Prea 
Kot Melea, of the King reigning at the 
time of the expedition as Prea Ang 
Beachea Vodey, of various sites of tem- 
ples as Preacoj?., Preaca?? , Prea Pithu, 1 
&c. (Voyage Exploration, i. 26, 49, 
388, 77, 85, 72). 

The word p’hra appears in composi- 
tion in various names of Burmese kings, 
as of the famous A?omp’hra (1753- 
1760), founder of the existing dynasty, 
and of his son Bodoah-pi'lax^ (1781- 
1819). In the former _ instance the 
name is, according to Sir A. Phayre, 
A I aung-p^ hra , e. the einbry o Buddha, 
or Bodisatva. A familiar Siamese 
example of use is in the Phra Bdt, or 
sacred foot-mark of Buddha, a term 
which represents the Sri Pdda of 
Ceylon. 

The late Professor H. II. Wilson, as 
will be seen, supposed the word to be 
a corruption of Skt. prahJm (see 
Parvoe)* But Mr. Alabaster points, 
under the guidance of the Sia- 
mese spelling, rather to Skt. vara, 
pre-eminent, excellent. This is in 
Pali varo, ‘‘excellent, best, precious, 
noble ” (Childers), A curious point is 
that, from the prevalence of the term 
phra in all the Indo-Chinese king- 
doms, we must conclude that it was. 
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- introduction of 

Buddiism into those countries, in 
predominant use among the IndiaA or 

Ceylonese propagators of the new 

religion. Yet we do not find any 
evidence of such a eitheV 

^®Wwouldin 

Jthe 

aud the honourable Epith|t“ of 

use ; It may be also that the other terms of 
Dignity are common to both NsHona as well 
as theLaws.”-De la I. t!! 

.V - or by a cor- 

raption of the P^tugue^^^ Barcalon, is 
the officer, which has the appointment of 
within as without 
f ® name is composed 

of the Babe word j j^ave so 

often discoursed of, and of the word Olarig, 
which signifies Magazine. 93 

(see Gau'- 

tai^) they cafi ^^^^oute-Tchaou, which 
vertetim siOTifies the Ch-^at and MccdUnt 
Lard.'’ — Id. 134. 

1795. “At noon we reached Meeaday, 
ae personal estate of the Magwoon of 
Pegue, who 13 of toner called, from this 
plao^ Meeaday Praw, or Lord of Meea- 
Emhai^sy to .Am, 242 . 

1855. “The epithet Phra, which oc- 
cupies so prominent a place in the cere- 
monial and rehgious vocabulary of both the 
Siamese and the Burmese, has been the sub- 
ject of a good deal m nonsense. It is un- 
fortunate that pur Burmese scholars have 
never (I believe) been Sanskrit scholars, nor 
versa, so that the Palee terms used in 
Burma have had little elucidation. On the 
word in question, irrofessor H H. Wilson 
has kindly favoured me with a note: 

PhrjC IS no doubt a corruption of the 
Sanskrit Prabhu, a Lord or Master ; the 
/i of the aspirate bh is often retained alone, 
leaving Prahu which becomes Prah or 
Phra.’ ’’ — 3 fission to Ava^ 03^ 

»» ^ “ All these readings (of documents 
at the Court) were intoned in a high recita- 
tive, strongly resembling that used in the 
English cathedral service. And the long- 
drawn Phya-a-a-a ! (My Lord), which ter- 
minated each reading, added to the resem- 
blance, as It came m exactlv like the Amen 
of the Liturgy.” — Td. 88. 

1859. “The word Pkra, which so fre- 
quently occurs m ttiis work, here appears 
for the first time ; I have to remark that it 
is xorobably deri'^d from, or of common 
origin with, the 1 haraoh of antiquity. It 
is given in the Siamese dictionaries as 
synonymous with Cod, ruler, priest, and 
teacher. It is in fact the word by which 
sovereignty and sanctity are associated in 
the popular mind. —Bowring, Kbigdom and 
People of Siam, 

1863. ‘ ‘ The title of the Eirst King (of 
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Siam) is l£lax 2 u-Chom-Klao-Yn-Hna and 
spoken as Fhra Phutthi-ChcLO- Yu-Hmt. , . . 
His Majesty’s nose is styled in the Pali 
form Phra-ii^am . . . The Siamese term the 
(Catholic) missionaries, the Preachers of 
the Phra-C^ao Phu-Sang, i.e. of God the 
Creator, or the Divine Lord Builder. . . . 
The Catholic missionaries express ‘God’ 
by 'E'h.rdi.-PImttlii-Ghao . . . and they ex- 
plain the eucharist as Ylojcdi-Phutthi-Kaiia 
= ‘ Body ’) ” — Bastian, Beiscj iii. 109, 
and 114-115. 

1870. “The most excellent Para, bril- 
liant in his glory, free from all ignorance, 
beholding Hibbana the end of the migration 
of the sord, lighted the lamp of the law of 
theW ord. ” — Bogera^Buddhagoaha^s Parables, 
tr. from the Burmese, p. 1. 

1871. “Phra is a Siamese word applied 
to all that is worthy of the highest respect, 
that is, everything connected with religion 
and royalty. It may be translated as 
‘holy.’ The Siamese letters p—h — r com- 
monly represent the Sanslo-it v — r. I there- 
fore presume the word to be derived from the 
Sanskrit ‘ 'vri ’ — ‘to choose, or to be chosen,’ 
and J -yam — better, best, excellent,’ the root 
of aptcTTos.” — Alabaster, The Wheel of the 
Law, 104. 

Pracrit, s. A term applied to the 
older vernacular dialects of India, such, 
as were derived from, or kindred to, 
Sanskrit, Dialects of this nature are 
used by ladies, and by inferior cha- 
racters, in the Sanskrit dramas. These 
dialects, and the modern vernaculars 
springing from them, bear the same 
relation to Sanskrit that the “ Ro- 
mance” languages of Europe bear to 
Latin, an analogy which is found in 
many particulars to hold with most 
surprising exactness. 

The most completely preserved of old 
Prakrits is that which was used in 
Magadha, and which has come down 
in the Buddhist books of Ceylon under 
the name of Pali (q.v.). The first 
European analysis of this language 
bears the title “ Institutiones Linguae 
Pracriticae. Bcripsit GhrisUanus Las- 
sen. Bonnae ad Ehenum, 1837.” 

The term itself is the Sanskrit 
prakrita, ‘ natural, unrefined, vulgar,’ 
etc. 

1801. Sanscrita is the speech of the 
Celestials, framed in grammatical insti- 
tutes, Pracrita is similar to it, but manifold 
as a provincial dialect, and otherwise.” — 
Sanskrit treatise, quoted by Colehrooke in 
As. Res., vii. 199. 

Presidency (and President), s. 
The title ‘ President,’ as applied to the 
Chief of a principal Factory, was in 
early popular use, though in. the 


charters of the E. I. C. its first occur- 
rence is in 1661 (see Letters Patent 
below). In Sainsbury’s Calendar we 
find letters headed “to Capt. Jourdain 
president of the English at Bantam’’ 
m 1614 (i pp. 297, 298); but it is to 
be doubted whether this wording is in 
the original. A little later we find a 
‘‘ proposal by Mr. Middleton concern- 
ing the appointment of two especial 
factors, at Surat and Bantam, to have 
authority over all other factors ; Jour- 
dain named.” And later again he is 
styled “John Jourdain, Captain of 
the house” (at Bantam; see pp. 303 
325), and “ Chief Merchant at Bantam’’ 
(p. 343). 

1C23. “Speaking of the Dutch Com- 
mander, as well as of the English President, 
who often in this fashion came to take me for 
an airing, I should not omit to say that both 
of them in Surat live in great style, and like 
the grandees of the land. They go about 
with a great train, sometimes with people 
of their own mounted, but particularly 
with a great crowd of Indian servants on 
foot and armed, according to custom, with 
sword, target, bow and arrows.”— P. della 
Valle, ii. 517. 

„ “ Our boat going ashore, the Presi- 

dent of the English Merchants, who usually 
resides in Surat, and is chief of all their 
business in the E. Indies, Persia, and other 
places dependent thereon, and who is called 
Sign. Thomas ilastel . came aboard 

in our said boat, with a minister of theirs 
(so they term those who do the priest’s 
office among them).” — P. della Valle, ii. 
501, 502. 

1G38. “As soon as the Commanders 
heard that the (English) President was come 
to Suhaly, they went ashore. . . . The two 
daj^es following were spent in feasting, at 
wliich the Commanders of the two Ships 
treated the President, who’ afterwards 

letumed to Suratta During my 

abode at Saratta, I wanted for no divertise- 
ment ; for I. . . . found commny at the 
Dutch President’s, who had his Farms there 
.... inasmuch as I could converse with 
them in their own Language.” — Mandelslo, 
E. T., ed. 16G9, p. 19. 

,, “Les Anglois ont bien encore vn 
bureau k Bantam, dans I’lsle de Jaua, mais 
il a son President particulier, qui ne depend 
point de celuy de Suratta.” — Mandelslo, 
(French ed. 1659) 124. 

,, “A mon retour h Suratta ie 
trouvay dans la loge des Anglois plus de 
cinquante niarchands, que le President 
auoit fait venir de tous les autres Bureaux, 
pour rendre compte de leur administration, 


Tlioinas Rastall or Rastell went out appa- 
rently in 1615, 111 1616 is mentioned as a “ chief 
merchant of the fleet at Swally Road ” (q.v.), and 
often later as chief at Surat (see Sainsbitry, i. 476, 
and ii. passim). 
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et pour estre presens a ce changement de 
Gouuernement.” — Ihid, 188. 

1661. “And in case any Person or Per- 
sons, being convicted and sentenced by the 
President and Council of the said Governor 
and Company, in the said East Indies, 
their Eactors or Agents there, for any 
Offence by them done, shall appeal from 
the same, that then, and in every such 
case, it shall and may be lawful to and for 
the said President and Council, Eactoror 
Agent, to seize upon him or them, and to 
carry him or them home Prisoners to 
England .” — Fetters Patent to the Govern^' 
and Company of Merchants of ^ London, 
treeing with tfie E. Indies, 3d April. 

1702. “ . . . . Under the Presidency of 

the aforesaid Island Bombay.” — Ghart&i'S, 
p. 323. 

1702. “ Tuesday 7th Aprill. . . . In the 

morning a Council! . . . afterwards having 
some Discourse arising among us whether 
the charge of hiring Calashes, &c., upon 
Invitations given us from the Shabander or 
any others to go to their Countrey Houses 
or upon any other Occasion of diverting 
our Selves abroad for health, should be 
charged to our Honble Masters account or ] 
not, the President and Mr. Loyd were of 
opinion to charge the same. . . . But Mr. 
Rouse, Mr. Ridges, and Mr. Master wereof 
opinion that Batavia being a place of extra- 
ordinary charge and Expense in all things, 
the said Calash hire, &c., ought not to be 
charged to the Honourable Company’s 
Account.” — MS. Records in India Ojfce. 

The book containing this is a collo- 
cation of fragmentary MS. diaries. 
But this passage pertains apparently 
to the proceedings of President Allen 
Catchpole and his council, belonging 
to the Eactory of Chusan, from which 
they were expelled by the Chinese in 
1701-2 ; they stayed some time at Ba- 
tavia on their way home. 

Mjr. Catchpole (or Ketchpole) was 
soon afterwards chief of an English 
settlement made upon Pulo Condore, 
of? the Cambojan coast. In 1704-5, 
we read that he reported fayourably on 
the prospects of the settlement, re- 
questing a supply of young writers, 
to learn the Chinese language, anti- 
cipating that the island would soon 
become an important station for Chi- 
nese trade. But Catchpole was himself, 
about the end of 1705, murdered by 
certain people of Macassar, who 
thought he had broken faith with 
them, and with him all the English 
but two (see Bruce^s Annals, iii. 483-4, 
580, 606, and A. Ham. ii. 205). The 
Pulo Condore enterprise thus came to 
an end. 

1727. “ About the year 1674, President 


Aungier, a gentleman well qualified for 
governing, came to the Chair, and leaving 
burat to the Management of Deputies, came 
to Bombay, and rectified many ^ings.” — A. 
Ham. i. 188. 

Prickly-heat, s. A troublesome 
cutaneous rash {Lichen tropievs) in the 
form of smaU. red pimples, which itch 
intolerably. It affects many Europeans 
in the hot weather. Pryer (pub. 1698) 
alludes to these “ fiery pimples,” but 
gives the disease no speeme name. 
Natives sometimes suffer from it, and 
(in the south) use a paste of sandal- 
wood to alleviate it. Sir Charles 
Napier in Sind used to suffer much 
from it, and we have heard him des- 
cribed as standing, when giving an m- 
terview during the hot weather, with 
his back against the edge of an open 
door, for the convenience of occasional 
friction against it. 

1631. “ Quas Latinus Hippocrates Cor- 
nelius Celsus papulas, Plinius sudamina 
vocat .... ita crebra sunt, ut ego adhuc 
neminem noverim qui molestias has effu- 
gerit, non magis quam morsas culicum, quos 
Lusitani Mosqmtas vocant. Sunt autem 
haec papulae rubentes, et asperae aliquan- 
tum, persudorem incutem ejectse; plerum- 
que a capite ad calcem usque, cum summo 
pruritu, et assiduo scalpendi desiderio 
erumpentes.” — Jac. Bontii, Hist. Hat. &c., 
ii. 18, p. 33. 

1665. “The Sun is but just now rising, 
yet he is intolerable ; there is not a Cloud 
in the Sky, not a breath of Wind ; my 
horses are spent, they have not seen a green 
Herb since we came out of Lahor ; my In- 
dians, for all their black, dry, and hard 
skin, sink under it. My face, hands and 
feet are peeled off, and my body is covered 
all over with pimples that prick me, as so 
many needles.” — Bernier, E. T., 126. 

1807. “One thing I have forgotten to 
toll you of— the prickly heat. To give yon 
some notion of its intensity, the placid 
Lord William (Bentinck) has been found 
sprawling on a table on his back ; and Sir 
Henry Gwillin, one of the Madras Judges, 
who is a Welshman, and a fiery Briton in 
all senses, was discovered by a visitor roll- 
ing on his own floor, roaring like a baited 
bull.”— Lord Minto in India, June 29th. 

1813. “ Among the primary effects of a 

hot climate (for it can hardly be called a 
disease) we may notice the prickly heat. 
Johnson, Influence of Prop. Climates, 25. 

Prickly-pear, s. The popular name, 
in both E. and W. Indies, of the Opitn- 
tia Dillenii, Haworth {Cactus Indica, 
Roxb.), a plant spread all over Inc^, 
and to which Roxburgh gave the 
latter name, apparently in the belief 
of its being indigenous in that country. 
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Undoubtedly however it came from 
America, wide as has been its spread 
over southern Europe and Asia. On 
some parts of the Mediterranean shores 
{e.g. in Sicily), it has become so cha- 
racteristic that it is hard to realize the 
fact that the plant had no existence 
there before the 16th century. Indeed 
at Palermo we have heard this scouted, 
and evidence quoted in the supposed 
circumstance that among- the mosaics 
of the splendid Uuoino of Monreale 
(12th century) the fig-leaf garments of 
Adam and Eve are represented as of 
this uncompromising material. The 
mosaic was examined by one of the 
present writers, with the impression 
that the belief has no good foundation. 
The cactus fruit, yellow, purple, and 
red, which may be said to form an 
important article of diet in the Medi- 
terranean, and which is now sometimes 
seen in London shops, is not, as far as 
we know, anywhere used in India, 
except in times of famine. bTo cactus 
is named in Drury’s Useful Plants of 
India, And whether the Mediterranean 
plants form a di:fferent siiecies, or 
varieties merely, as compared with 
the Indian Opuntia, is a matter for 
inquiry. The fruit of the Indian ifiant 
is smaller and less succulent. 

There is a good description of the 
plant and fruit in Oviedo, with a good 
cut (see Eamusio’s Ital, version, bk. 
viii. ch. xxv). That author gives an 
amusing story of his first making ac- 
quaintance with the fruit in S. Dom- 
ingo, in the year 1515. 

Some of the names by which the 
Opuntia is known in the Punjab seem 
to belong properly to species of 
Eupliorhia. Thus ih^EupliorhiaRoyle- 
ana, Bois., is called tsiil, chu, &c. ; 
and the Opiintia is called Kabuli tsui^ 
Gangi sho^ KangM chu, &c. Gangi chu 
is also the name of an Euphorbia sp. 
which Dr. Stewart takes to be E, 
Neriifolia, L. {Punjab Plants, pp. 101 
and 194-5). 

This is curious ; for although certain 
cactuses are very like certain Euphor- 
bias, there is no Euphorbia resembling 
the Opuntia in form. 

The ZakUm mentioned in the Ain 
(Grladwin, 1800, ii. 68), as used for 
hedges in Guzerat, is doubtless an 
Euphorbia also. The Opuntia is very 
common as a hedge plant in canton- 
ments, &c., and it was much used by 
Tippoo as an obstruction round his 


fortifications. Both the E. Royleana 
and the Opmntia are used for fences in 
parts of the Punjab. The latter is 
objectionable from harbouring dirt 
and reptiles ; but it spreads rapidly, 
both from birds eating the fruit, and 
from the facility with which the joints 
take root. 

1685. “The Prickly- Pear, Bush, or 
Shrub, of about 4 or 5 foot high, .... the 
Pruit at first is green, like the Leaf ... It 
is very pleasant in taste, cooling and* re- 
freshing ; but if a Man eats 15 or 20 of them 
they will colour his water, making it look 
like 'Blood.^^T-Eampier, i. 223 (in W. Indies). 
1764. 

“ On this lay cuttings of the prickly 
pear; 

They soon a formidable fence will shoot.” 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

1861. “The use of the prickly pear” 
(for hedges) ‘ ‘ I strongly deprecate ,* although 
impenetrable and inexpensive, it conveys 
an idea of sterility, and is rapidly becoming 
a nuisance in this country.” — Cleghorn, 
Forests and Gardens, 205. 

Prome, n.p. An important place in 
Pegu above the Delta. The name is 
Talaing, proi^erly Brun, The Burmese 
call it Py^ or (in the Aracanese form 
in which the r is pronounced) Pri, and 
Prc-myo (‘ city ’). 

1545. _ “When he (the K. of Bramaa) 
was arrived at the young King’s pallace, he 
caused himself to be crowned King of Prom, 
and during the Ceremony . . . made that 
I)oor Prince, whom he had deprived of his 
Kingdom, to continue kneeling before him, 
with his hands held up ... . This done he 
went into a Balcone, which looked on a 
great Market-place, whither he commanded 
all the dead children that lay uj) and down 
the streets, to be brought, and then causing 
them to be hacked very small, he gave 
them, mingled with Bran, Bice, and Herbs, 
to his Elephants to eat.” — Pinto, E. T.,. 
211-212 (orig. civ.). 

c. 1609. . . this quarrel was hardly 

ended when a great rumour of arms was 
heard from a quarter where the Portuguese 
were still fighting. The cause of this was the 
arrival of 12,000 men, whom the ICing of 
Pren sent in pursuit of the King of Arracan, 
knowing that he had fled that way. Our 
peoifie '-hastening up had a stiff and well 
fought combat with them ; for although 
they were fatigued with the fi^t which had 
been hardly ended, those of Pren were so 
disheartened at seeing the Portuguese, 
whose steel they had already felt, that they 
were fain to retire.” — Bocan'ro, 142.* 

1755. “Prone . . . has the ruins of an 
old brick wall round it, and immediately 


Tins author has Prom at p. 132, and PorEo at 
p. 140. 
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without that, another with I'eah Timber — 
Capt. G. JBaJcer, in DalrympJe, i. 173. 

1795. “In the evening, my boat being 
ahead, I reached the city of JPeeaye-meio, or 
Prome . . . renowned in Birman history.” 
—Sijmes, pp. 238-9. 

Prow, Parao, &c., s. This word 
seems to have a doublo origin in 
Eurox^ean use ; the Malayalam pilru, 

‘ a boat,’ and the Island word (common 
to Malay, Javanese, and most lan- 
guages of the Archipelago) prau or 
This is often specifically ap- 
plied to a peculiar kind of galle^^, 
“Malay Prow%” hut Crawfurd defines 
it as “a general term for any vessel, 
but generally for small craft.” 

It is hard to distinguish betw’een the 
words, as adopted in the earlier 
books, except by considering date and 
locality. 

1499. “The King despatched to them 
a large boat, which they call parao, well 
manned, on board which ho sent a Naire of 
his with an errand to the Cai>tains . . .” — 
.Correct, Lendas, I. i. 115. 

1510. (At Calicut) “Some other small 
ships are called Parao, and they are boats 
of ten paces each, and are all* of a piece, 
and go with oars made of cane, and the 
mast also is made of cane.” — Varthema, 
154. 

,, “The other Persian said: ‘O Sir, 
what shall we do ?’ I replied : * Let us go 
along this shore till we find a parao, that 
is, a small bark.’ J6. 269. 

1518. “ Item ; that any one iDossessing a 

zambuquo (see Samhuk) or a parao of his 
own and desiring to go in it may do so with 
all that belongs to him, first giving notice 
two days before to the Cajitain of the City.” 
— Livro dos Privilegios da Cidctde de Goa, in 
Archiv. Port. Orient., Fascic. 2, i>. 7. 

1523. “When Dom Sancho’^ went into 
Muar to fight with the fleet of the King of 
Bintam which was inside the River, there 
arose a squall which upset all our paraos 
and lancharas at the bar mouth . . .” — 
Lembranca de Cousas de India, i). 5. 

1582. “Next daye after the Capitaine 
Generali with all his men being a land, 
working upon the ship called Berrio, there 
came in two little Paraos.” — OastaTieda 
(transl. by N. L.), f. 62r. 

The word also occurs in Gouvea (1G06) as 
paro (f. 27-^). 

1606. “Anhowre after this comming a 
board of the hollanders came a prawe or a 
canow from Bantam.” — Middleton^ 8 Voyage, 
c. 3 {v). 

1666. “ Con secreto previno Lope de 

Soarez veinte bateles, y gobernandolo y 
entrando por un rio, hallaron el iDeligro de 
cinco nayes y ochenta paraos con mucha 


* Dom Sancho Anriquez ; see Correa, ii. 770. 


gente resuelta y de valor.” — Parict y Sousa, 
Asia, i. 66. 

1673. “ They are Omiers of several 

small Provoes, of the same make, and 
Oanooses, cut out of one entire Piece of 
Wood.” — Fryer, 20. 

Elsewhere (e.g. 57, 59) he has Proes. 

1727. “The Andemaners had a yearly 
Custom to come to the Nicohar Islands, with 
a great number of small Praws, and kill or 
take Prisoners as many of the x^oor Nico- 
bareans as they could overcome.” — A. Ham. 
ii. 65. 

1816. “ . . . Prahu, a term under which 
the Malays include every description of 
vessel.” — Raffles, in As. Res., xii. 132. 

1817. “ The Chinese also have many 
brigs ... as well as native-built prahus.” 
— Raffles, Java,, i. 203. 

1868. “On December 13th I went on 
board a prau bound for the Aru Islands.” 
— Wallace, Malay ArcM-p., 227. 

Pucka, adj. Hind. paliJcd, ‘ripe, 
mature, cooked;’ and hence substantial, 
thorough, with many 

specific applications, of which ex- 
amx)les have been given under the 
habitually contrasted term cutcha (CL.v.) 
One of the most common uses in which 
the word has become siDecific is that of 
a building of brick and mortar, in 
contradistinction to one of inferior 
material, as of mud, matting, or 
timber. Thus : 

1784. “The House, Cook-room, bottle- 
connah, godown, &c., are all pucka-built.” 
— In Seton-Karr, i. 41. 

1824. “ A little above this beautiful 

stream, some miserable pucka sheds iDointed 
out the Company’s warehouses.” — Bjp, Heber, 
ed. 1844, i. 259-60. 

1842. “I observe that there are in the 
town (Dehli) many buildings pucka-built, 
as it is called in India.” — JD. of Wellington 
to Lord Ellenborough, in Indian Adm. of 
Lord E., p. 306. 

1857. “ Your Lahore men have done 

nobly. I should like to embrace them; 
Donald, Roberts, Mac, and Dick are, all of 
them, pucca trumps.” — Lord Laiwence, in 
lAfe, ii. 11. 

1869. “. . . there is no surer test by 

which to measure the prosperity of the 
people than the number of pucka houses 
that are being built.” — Report of a Sub- 
Committee on Proposed Indian Census. 

This application has given rise to a sub- 
stantive pucka, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the composition used as 
cement and plaster. 

1727. “Fort William was built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Brick and Morter, 
called Puckah, which is a Composition of 
Brick-dust, Lime, Molasses, and cut Hemp, 
and when it comes to be dry, is as hard and 
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tougher than firm Stone or Brick.” — A, 
Sam. ii. 19. 

The word was also sometimes used 
substantively for pucka pice^'^ (see 
under Cutcna) : 

c. 1817. “ I am sure I strive, and strive, 

and yet last month I could only lay by 
eight rupees and four puckers.” — Mrs. 
SherwootVs Stories^ 66. 

In (Stookdale’s) Indian Vocabulary oi 
1788 we find another substantive use, 
but it was perhaps even then in- 
accurate. 

1788. ‘ ‘ Pucka — A. putrid fever, generally 
fatal in 24 hours.” 

Another habitual application of 
Xicka and cutcha distinguishes 
etween two classes of weights 
or measures. The existence of a 
twofold weight, the pucka ser and the 
cutcha, used to be very general in 
India. It was equally common in 
Medieval Europe. Almost every city 
in Italy had its libra grosaa and libra 
sottiU see Pegolotti, 4, 34, 153, 

228, &c.), and we ourselves still have 
them, under the names of pound avoirs- 
dupoia SLndi pound troy. 

1673. *‘The Maund Pucka at Agra is 
double as much (as the Surat Maund ).^^ — 
Fryer, 205. 

1760. “ Les pacca cosses . . . repondent 

k une lieue de ITsle de Brance.” — Lett. Edif. 
XV. 189. 

1803. “If the rice should be sent to 
Coraygaum, it should be in sufficient quan- 
tities to give 72 pucca seers for each load.” 
— Wellington Pesp. (ed. 1837), ii. 43. 

In the next quotation the terms 
apply to the temporary or permanent 
character of appointments held. 

1866. ‘ ^ Susan. W ell, Miss, I don’t wonder 
you’re so fond of him. He is such a sweet 
young man, though he is cutcha. Thank 

g oodness, my young man is pucka, though 
e is only a subordinate Government Salt 
Chowkee. ” — The Daiok Bungaloio, 222. 

The remaining quotations are exam- 
ples of miscellaneous use : 

1853. “‘Well, Jenkyns, any news?’ 
‘Nothing pucka that I know of.’” — Oak- 
jield, ii. 57. 

1866. “I cannot endure a swell, even 
though his whiskers are pucka.” — Treie- 
The Pawk Bungalow, in Fraser^ Ixxiii. 

The word has spread to China : 

“ Dis pukka sing-song makee show 
How smart man make mistake, galow.” 
Poland, Pidgin English Sing-Song, 54. 


Puckauly, s. (also Puchaul\ Hind. 
pakhJM, ‘ a water-carrier.’ In N. India 
the pakhrd is a large water-skin (an en- 
tire oxhide) of some 20 gallons content, 
of which a pair are carried by a bullock, 
and the pakliall is the man who fills 
the skins, and supplies the water thus. 
In the Madras Drill Eegulations for 
1785 (33), ten puckalies are allowed 
to a battalion. See also Williamson’s 
V. M. (1810), i. 229. 

1780. “ There is another very necessary 
establishment to the European corps, which 
is two huccalies to each company : these 
are two large leathern bags for holding 
water, slung upon the back of a bullock 
. . .” — Munrd’s Nam'ati've, 183. 

1804. “ It would be a much better 

arrangement to give the adjutants of corps 
an allowance of 26 ruijees per mensem, to 
supply 2 puckalie men, and two bullocks 
with bags, for each company.” — Wellington, 
iii. 509. 

1813. “ In cities, in the armies, and 

with Europeans on country excursions, the 
water for drinking is usually carried in large 
leather bags called paoaulies, formed by 
the entire skin of an ox.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., 
ii. 140. 

1842. “Idlest no time in confidentially 
communicating with Capt. Oliver on the 
subject of trying some experiments as to 
the possibility of conveying empty ‘puck- 
alls ’ and ‘ mussucks ’ by sea to Suez.”— 
Sir G. Arthur, inEllenhorough^sInd. Admin. 
219. 

Puckerow, v. This is properly the 
imperative of the Hind, verb pakrdnd, 

‘ to cause to be seized,’ pakrdo, ‘ cause 
him to be seized ’ ,* or perhaps more 
coi’rectly of a compound YQ'rb,pakar-tio, 

‘ seize and come,’ or in our idiom, ‘ Go 
and seize.’ But puckeroiu belongs es- 
pecially to the dialect of the European 
soldier, and in that becomes of itself a 
verb ‘ to pucker 010 , i.e., to lay hold of 
(generally of a recalcitrant native). 

The conversion of the Hind, im- 
perative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
infinitive, is not uncommon ; com- 
pare hunow, dumbeow, guhbrow, 
lugow (in Suppt.), &c. 

1866. “Fanny, I am cutcha no longer. 
Surely you will allow a lover who is 
pucka to puckero ! ” — The Paiok Bungaloio, 
390. 

Pudipatan, n. p. The name of a 
very old seaport of Malabar, which has 
now ceased to have a place in the 
Maj)s. It lay between Cannanore and 
Calicut, and must have heen near the 
"Waddakare of K. Johnston’s Eoyal 
Atlas. The name is Tamil, Pudu- 
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paitana, ‘New City.’ Compare true the daytime .”— of Indian Overland 
form of Pondicherry. Suppt., May I2th, p. 7 . 


c. 545. “ The most notable places of 

trade are these . . . and then five marts of 
MaM from which pepper is exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangaruth, Salopatana, Nalo- 
patana, Pudopatana . . .” — Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, Bk. xi. (see in Gathay, &c., p. 
clxxviii.). 

c. 1342. “ Buddfattan, which is a con- 

siderable city, situated upon a great estuary 
. . The haven of this city is one of the 
finest; the water is good, the betel-nut is 
abundant, and is exported thence to India 
and China.”— Batuta, iv. 87. 

c. 1420. “ A qu^ rursus se diebus viginti 

terrestri vi^ contulit ad urbem portumque 
maritimum nomine Pudifetaneam.” — Coniif 
m PogyiOf Be Varietate Fortunae. 

1516. “ . . . And passing those places 

you come to a river called Pudripatan, in 
which there is a good place having many 
Moorish merchants who possess a multitude 
of ships, and here begins the Kingdom of 
Calicut.” — Barbosa, in Bamusio, i. f. 311v.^ 
See also in Stanley’s Barbosa Pudopatani, 
and in Tohfat-ul-Mujahideen, by Eowland- 
son, pp. 71, 157, where the name {BudfattarCS 
is misread Buduftun. 

Puggry, Puggerie, s. Hind. 
a turban. The term being often used 
in Anglo-Indian colloquial for a scarf 
of cotton or silk wound round the hat 
in turban-form, to pi’otect the head 
from the sun, both the thing and the 
name have of late years made their 
way to England, and may be seen in 
London shop-windows. 

c. 1200. “ Prithiraja . . . wore a pagari 

ornamented with jewels, with a splendid 
toTQ, In his ears he wore pearls ; on his 
neck a pearl necklace.” — Chand Bardai, E. 
T. by Beames, Ind. Ant., i. 282. 

1673. “They are distinguished, some 
according to the consanguinity .they claim 
with Mahomet, as a Siad is akin to that 
Imposture, and therefore only assumes to 
himself a Green Vest and Puckery (or 
Turbat) . . 93. 

1C89. “ . . . with a Puggaree or Turbant 

upon their Heads.” — Ovington, 314. 

1871. “They (the Negp’o Police in De- 
merara) used frequently to be turned out 
to parade in George Town streets, dressed 
in a neat uniform, their white puggiT.es 
framing in their ebony faces.” — Jenkins, 
The Coolie. 

Puggy, s. Hind, pagl (not in 
Shakespear’s Diet.), from pag, ‘the 
foot.’ A professional tracker; the 
name of a caste whose business is to 
track thieves by footmarks and 
the like. 

1879. “Good puggies or trackers should 
be employed to follow the dacoits during 


Pahur, Pore, Pyre, &c., s. H. 

pahar, pahr, from Skt. prahara. ‘ A 
fourth part of the day and of the night, 
a watch’ or space of 8 gliarls (see 

Ghurry). 

c. 1526. “The natives of HindostSu 
divide the night and day into 60 parts, 
each of which they denominate a Gheri; 
they likewise divide the night into 4 parts, 
and the day into the same number, each of 
which they call a Pahar or watch, which 
the Persians call a Pds. ” — Baber, 331. 

1633. See Bruton, under Ghurry. 

1673. See Fryer, under Gong. 

1803. “I have some Jasooses (see in 
Suppt.) selected by Col. C.’s brahmin for 
their stupidity, that they mi^ht not pry 
into state secrets, who go to Sindia’s camp, 
remain there a phaur in fear , . — M. 

Flphinstone, in Life, i. 62. 

Pula, s. In Tamil piUai, Malayal. 
pilla ; the title of a superior class of 
(so-called) Sudras. 2n Cochin and 
Travancore it corresponds -with Ndyar 
(v. Nair). It is granted by the sove- 
reign, and carries exemption from 
customary manual labour. 

1553. “ . . . pulas, who are the gentle- 

men” {fdalgos). — Castanheda, iv. 2. 

Pulicat, n. p.^ A town on the 
Madras coast, which was long the seat 
of an important Dutch factory. ^Bp. 
Caldwell’s native friend Seshagiri §as- 
tri gives the proper form as pala’-V^U 
Mdu, ‘ old Yelkadu or Yerkadu,’ the 
last a place-name mentioned in the 
Tamil Sivaite Tevdram (see also Yalen- 
tyn below). 

1519. “ And because he had it much in 
charge to obtain all the lac [alacre) that he 
could, the Governor learning from mer- 
chants that much of it was brought to the 
Coast of Choromandel bjr the vessels of 
Pegu and Martaban which visited that 
coast to procure painted cloths and other 
coloured goods, such as are made in Palea- 
cate, which is on the coast of Choromandel, 
whence the traders with whom the Governor 
spoke brought it to Cochin ; he, having got 
good information on the whole matter, 
sent a certain Prolentine [sic, frolentim) 
called Pero Escroco, whom he knew, and 
who was good at trade, to be factor on the 
coast of Choromandel . . .” — Correa, ii. 587. 

1533. “The said Armenian, having 
already been at the city of Paleacate, which 
is in the Province of Choromandel and the 
Kingdom of Bisnaga, when on his way to 
Bengal, and having information of the 
place where the body of S. Thomas was 
1 said to be, and when they now arrived at 
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the port of Paleacate the wind was against 
their going on . . . ” — Barros, III. vii. 11. 

1726. “Then we come to Pali earn Wedcim 
Caddoe, called by ns for shortness Pallea- 
catta, which means in Malabars ‘The old 
Portress,’ though most commonly we call 
it Castle Gddria.^^ — Valeiitijn^ Chorom. 13. 

^ ,, “The route I took was along the 
strip of country between Porto Novo and 
Paleiacatta. This long journey I travelled 
on foot ; and preached in more than a 
hundred places . . — Letter of the Mis- 

sionary Schultze. July 19, in ITotices of 
Madras, &c., p. 29. 

1727. “ Policat is the next Place of Note 
to the City and Colony of Fort St. George 
... It is strengthened with two Forts, one 
contains a few Dutch soldiers for a Gar- 
rison, the other is commanded by an Officer 
belonging to the Mogul. — A. Ham. i. 372. 

Pulwah, Pulwar, s. One of tlie 
native boats used on tlie rivers of 
Bengal, carrying some 12 to 15 tons, 
li. ixdwa/r. 

1735. “. . . We observed a boat which 

had come out of Samhoo river, making for 
Patna : the commandant detached two 
light pulwaars after her . . J’^—Holwell, 
Hist. Events, &c., i. 69. 

1780. “ Besides 'this boat, a gentleman 

is generally attended by two others ; a pul- 
wah for the accommodation of the kitchen, 
and a smaller boat, a paunchway” (q.v.) — 
Hodges, p. 39. 

1824. “ The gli^t offered a scene of bustle 
and vivacity which I by no means expected. 
There were so many budgerows and pul- 
wars, that we had considerable difficulty 
to find a mooring place.” — Heher, ed. 1844, 
i. 131. 

1860. “The Pulwar is a smaller de- 
scription of native travelling boat, of neater 
build, and less rusticity of character, some- 
times used by a single traveller of humble 
means, and at others serves as cook-hoat 
and accommodation for servants accom- 
panying one of the large kind of boats ...” 
— Rural lAfe in Bengal, p. 7.’’^ 

Pulwaun, s. Pers. Hind, jgahhvdn ; 
a cliampion; a professed wrestler or 
man of strength. 

1828. ‘ ‘ I added a pehlivan or prize- 
fighter, a negro whose teeth were filed into 
saws, of a temper as ferocious as his aspect, 
who could throw any man of his weight to 
the ground, carry a jackass, devour a sheep 
whole, eat fire, and make a fountain of his 
inside, so as to act as a spout.” — Hajji Baba 
in England, i. 15. 

Pun, s. A certain number of 
cowries, generally 80 ,* Hind, jpana. 


* There is a good woodciit of the Palwar, as well 
as of other Ganges boats, in this work. The author, 
an excellent man and faithful artist, Mr. Coles- 
worthy Grant, of Calcutta, died theie in 1SS3. 


See imder Cowry. The Skt. pam, is 
“a stake played for a price, a sum” 
and hence both a coin (whence fauam 
q.v.) and a certain amount of cowries.* 


1683. I was this day advised that Mr 
Charnock putt off Mr. Ellis’s Cowries at 
^ puDd to ye Eupee in payment of all ye 
Peons and Servants of the Factory, whereas 
38 Punds are really bought by ’him for a 
Eupee . . .” — Hedges, Oct. 2. 


Punch, s. This beverage, according 
to the received etymology, was named 
from the Pers. panj, or Hind, and 
Mahr. 'pwnch, both meaning ‘ five ’ ; 
because composed of five ingredients* 
viz., arrack, sugar, lime-juice, spice’ 
and water. Fryer may be considered 
to give something like historical 
evidence of this origin; hut there is 
also something of Indian idiom in the 
suggestion. Thus a famous horse- 
medicine in Upper India is known as 
hdttzsl, because it is supposed to contain 
32 (‘ batUs ’) ingredients. Schiller, in 
his PanscJdied, sacrificing truth to 
trope, omits the spice and makes the 
ingredients only 4 : “ Vier Eleniente 
Innig gesellt, Bilden das Leben, Banen 
die Welt.” 

The Greeks also had a “ Punch,” 
irevrairkoa, as is shown in the quotation 
from Athenaeus. Their mixture does 
not sound inviting. Littre gives the 
etymology correctly from the Pers. 
panj, but the 5 elements, d la franqaise, 
as tea, sugar, spirit, cinnamon, and 
lemon peel, — ^no water therefore ! 

Some such compound appears to 
have been in use at the beginning of the 
17th century under the name of Larkin 
(q.v.) Both Dutch and French tra- 
vellers in the East during that century 
celebrate the beverage under a variety 
of names which amalgamate the drink 
curiously with the vessel in which it 
was brewed. And this^ combination in 
the form of Bole-poujis was adopted 
as the title of a Miscellany published 
in 1851, by H. Meredith Parker, a 
Bengal civilian, of local repute for his 
literary and dramatic tastes. He had 
lost sight of the original authorities 
for the term, and his quotation is far 
astray. We give them correctly 
below. 

c. 210. “ On the fea^kof the Scirrha at 

Athens he (Aristodemus on Pindar) says a 
race was run by the young men. They ran 
this race carrying each a vine-branch laden 
with grapes, such as is called oschus; and 
they ran from the temple of Dionysus to 
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that of Athena Sciras. And the winner 
receives a cup such as is called * Five-fold/ 
and of this he partakes joyously with the 
band of his comrades. But the cuj;) is 
called irevraitXoa. because it contains wine 
and honey and cheese and flour, and a little 
oil .” — AthenaeuSi XL xcii. 

1638. ‘ ‘ This voyage (Gombroon to Surat) 
, , . we accomplished in 19 days ... We 
drank English beer, Spanish sack, French 
wine, Indian spirit, and good English 
water, and made good Palepunzen.” — 
Mandelslo (Dutch ed. 1658), p. 24. 


1659. “ Fiirs Dritte, Pale hunze getitu- 

liret, von halb Wasser, halb Brantwein, 
dreyssig, vierzig Limonien, deren Kornlein 
ausgespeyet werden, und ein vS^enig Zucker 
eingeworfen ; wie dem Geschmack so an- 
genehm nicht, also auch der Gesundheit 
nicht.”— >S'a<xr, ed. 1672, 60. 

c. 1666. “Ne^Cnmoins depuis qu’ils (les 
Anglois) ont donnd ordre, aussi bien que 
les Hollandois, que leurs equipages ne 
boivent point tant de Bouleponges . . . il 
n’y a pas tant de maladies, et il ne leur 
meurt plus tant de monde. Bouleponge 
est un certain breuvage compost d’arac . . . 
avec du sue de limons, de I’eau, et un peu 
de muscade rap^e dessus ; il est assez 
agr^able au gout, mais e’est la peste du 
corps et de la sant^,” — Bernier ^ ed. 1723, ii. 
335 (Eng. Tr., p. 141). 


1670. *‘Doch als men zekere andere 
drank, die zij Paleponts noemen, daar- 
tussohen drinkt, zo word het quaat enigsins 
geweert.” — Andriess, 9. Also at p. 27, 

Palepunts.” 


We find this blunder of tbe com- 
pound 'W’ord transported again to 
England, and explained as ‘ a bard 
word.’ 


1674. “Palapuntz, a kind of Indian 
drink, consisting of Aqua-vitae^ Bose- water, 
juyee of Citrons and Sugar.” — Glossogra- 
phia^ &c., by T. E. 

1672. Padre Vincenzo Maria describes 
the thing, but without a name : 

‘‘There are many fruits to which the 
Hollanders and the English add a cex'tain 
beverage that they compound of lemon- 
juice, aqua-vitae, sugar, and nutmegs, to 
quench their thirst, and this, in my belief, 
augments not a little the evil influence.” — 
Viaggio, p. 103. 

1673. “At Nerule is the best Amcfe or 
I^epa de Qoa^ with which the English on 
this Coast make that enervating Liquor 
called Paunch (which is Indostan for Five), 
from Five Ingredients ; as the Physicians 
name their Composition Diapente ; or from 
four things, EiatessaronP — Fryer, 157. 

1683. “ . . , Our owne people and ma- 

riners who are now very numerous, and 
insolent among us, and (by reason of Punch) 


This seems to have puzzled the English 
translator (John Davies, 2nd ed., 1669), who has 
“ excellent good sack, English beer, French wines, 
Arah, and other refreshments, p. 10. 
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OTery day give disturbance.” — Sedges, 
Oct. 8. 

1688. . the soldiers as merry as 
Punch could make them.”— In Wheeler, i. 
187. 

1689. “Bengal (Arak) is much stronger 
spirit than that of Goa, tho’ both are made 
use of by the Europeans in making Punch.” 

— Ovington's Voyage, 237-8. 

1694. “If any man comes into a vic- 
tualling house to drink punch, he may 
demand one quart of good Goa arak, half a 
pound of sugar, and half a pint of good 
lime water, and make his own punch . . 

— Order Book of Bombay Govt,, quoted by 
Anderson, p. 281. 

1705. “ Uii bon repas chez les Anglais 

ne se fait point sans bonne ponse qu’on 
sert dans un grand vase.” — Sieur LuiUier, 
Voy. aux Grandes hides, 29. 

1711. “Hence every one (at Madras) 
has it in his Power to eat well, tho’ he can 
afford no other Liquor at Meals than 
Punch, which is the common Drink among 
Europeans, and here made in the greatest 
Perfection.” — Lockyer, 22. 

1724. “ Next to Drams, no Liquor de- 

serves more to be stigmatised and banished 
from the Bepasts of the Tender, Valetud'i- 
nary, and Studious, than Punch.” — G. 
Cheyne, An Essay on Health and Longevity, 
p. 58. 

1791 . “ Dfes que 1’ Anglais eut cess^ de 
manger, le Paria ... fit un signe h sa 
femme, qui apporta . . . une grande cale- 
basse pleine de punch, qu’elle avoit pre- 
par^, pendant le souper, avec de I’eau, et du 
jus de citron, et du jus de canne de sucre 
. . . — B, de St. Pierre, Ghaurmere In- 

dienne, 56. 

Punob-bouse, s. An Inn or Tavern ; 
now tbe term is cbiefly used by natives 
(sometimes in tbe hybrid form Puneb- 
gbar) at tbe Presidency towns, and 
appbed to bouses frequented by 
seamen. Formerly tbe word was in 
general Anglo-Indian use. 

1671-2. “It is likewise enordered and 
declared hereby that no Victuallar, Punch- 
house, or other house of Entertainment 
shall be permitted to make stoppage at the 
pay day of their wages . . .” — Buies, in 
. Wheeler, iii. 423. 

1688. “ . . . at his return to Achen he 

constantly frequented an English Punch- 
house, spending his Gold very freely.” — 
Dampiet', ii. 134. 

„ “Mrs. Francis, wife to the late 
Lieutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by the 
Moors, made it her petition that she might 
keep a Punch-house for her maintenance.” 
— In Wheeler, i. 184. 

1697. “Monday, 1st April . . . Mr. 
Cheesely having in a Punch-house, upon a 
quarrel of words, drawn his Sword . . . and 
being taxed therewith, he both doth ojsvn 
and justify the drawing of the sword . 
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it thereupon ordered not to wear a sword 
while here.” — In Wheele)\ i. 320. 

1727. “ . . . Of late no small Pains and 
Charge have been bestowed on its Buildings 
(of the Fort at Tellichery) ; but for what 
Reason I know not . . . unless it be for 
small Vessels ... or to protect the Com- 
pany’s Ware-house, and a small Punch- 
house that stands on the Sea-shore . . .” — 
A. Ham. i. 209. 

1789. “Many ... are obliged to taJee 
up their residence in dirty punch-houses.” 
— Munro^s Narrative^ 22. 

1810. “The best house of that descrip- 
tion which admits boarders, and which are 
commonly called Punch-houses. ” — William- 
sow, F.iif., i. 135. 

Punchayet, S. Hind, 'panchdyat., 
from ]janch^ ‘five.’ A council (pro- 
perly of 0 persons) assembled as a 
Court of Arbiters or Jury; or as a 
committee of the people of a village, 
of the members of a Caste, or what- 
not, to decide on questions interesting 
the body generally. 

1810. “The Parsees . . , are governed 
by their own panchait, or village Council. 
The word panchait literally means a Ooun- 
cil of five, but that of the Guebres in Bombay 
consists of thirteen of the principal mer- 
chants of the sect.” — Maria Graham^ 41. 

1813. “The carpet of justice was si^read 
in the large open hall of the durbar, where 
the arbitrators assembled : there I always 
attended, and ap^reeably to ancient custom, 
referred the decision to a panchaeet or jury 
of five persons.” — Forhes, Or. Mem., ii. 
359. 

1819. “The punchayet itself, although 
in all but village causes it has the defects 
before ascribed to it, possessed many ad- 
vantages. The intimate acquaintance of 
the members with the subject in dispute, 
and in many cases with the characters of 
the parties, must have made their decisions 
frequently correct, and . . . the judges 
being drawn from the body of the people, 
could act on no principles that were not 
generally understood. '^^Flphinstone, inLife, 

1821. ‘ ‘ I kept up punchayets because I 
found them ... I still think that the pun- 
chayet should on no account be dropped, 
that it is an excellent institution for dis- 
pensing justice, and in keeping up the prin- 
ciples of justice, which are less Ifisely to be 
observed among a people to whom the ad- 
ministration of it is not at all intrusted.” — 
Ibid. 124. 

1826. “ . . . When he returns assemble 
a punchayet, and give this cause patient 
attention, seeing that Hybatty has justice.” 
— Pandurang Hari, 31. 

1873. “ The Council of an Indian Village 
Community most commonly consists of five 
persons ... the panchayet familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India.” 
— Maine^ Early Hist, of Institutions^ 221. 


Pimdit, s. Skt. pandita, ‘ a learned 
man Properly a man learned in 
Saasknt lore. Tie Pundit of tS 
S^reme Court ms a Hindu Law- 
Ofkoer, whose duty it was to advise the 
Enghsh Judges when needful on 
questions of Hindu Law. The office 
became erfmot on the constitution of 


the 
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gie ‘High Court,’ supersediuj 
Supreme Court aud Sudder Cuuri; 
imder the aueen’s Letters Patent of 
May 14th, 1862. 

In the hlahratta and Telugu count- 
ries, the word Pandit is usually pro- 
nounced Pant (in English colloquial 
Punt) ; but in this form it- has, as mih. 
many other Indian words in like case 
lost its original significance, and 
become a mere personal title, familiar 
m Mahratta history e.g., the Nana 
Dhundqj>ctw^ of evil fame. 

Within the last 16 or 17 years the 
term, has acquired in India a peculiar 
application to the natives trained in 
the use of instruments, who have been 
employed beyond the British Indian 
frontier in surveying regions inacces- 
sible to Europeans. This application 
originated in the fact that two of 
the earliest men to be so employed, 
the explorations bjr one of whom 
acqumed great celebrity, were masters 
of village schools in our Himalayan 
provinces. And the title Pundit is 
popularly applied there much as Do- 
mm/e used to be in Scotland. The 
P^mdit who brought so much fame on 
the title was the late Nain Singh, O.S.I. 


1574. “ I hereby give notice that ... I 
hold it good, and it is my pleasure, and 
therefore I enjoin on all the pandits [pan- 


that they ride not through this City (of 
Goa)^ or the suburbs thereof on horseback, 
nor in chairs and palanquins, on iiain of 
paying, on the first offence 10 cruzados j and 
on the second 20, pera o sapalp with the 
forfeiture of such horses, chairs, or palan- 
quins, and on the third they shall become 
the galley-slaves of the King my Lord . . . 


Pe7'a 0 sapalj i.e. ‘ for the marsh.’ We cannot 
he certain of the meaning of this ; hut we may note 
that in 1543 the King, as a favour to the city of 
Goa, and for the commodity of its shipping and 
the landing of goods, &c., makes a grant “ of the 
marsh inundated with sea-water {do sanal n'nrtnrJi) 
dagoa salgada) which extends along the riv».r-s de 
froni the houses of Antonio Correa to the houses 
of Afonso Piqno, which grant is to he perpetual. 
... to serve for a landing-place and quay for the 
merchants to moor and repair their ships, and to 
erect their haixkshalls (hangapaes), and never to he 
turned away to any other purpose.” Possibly the 
fines went into a fund for the drainage of this 
sapal and formation of landing-places. See ArcMv. 
Port. Or.i Fasc. 2, pp. 130-131 
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Prod, of the Governor Antonio Moriz 

Barreto i in Arch, Port. Orient, ^ I'ascic. 5, p. 
899. 

1604. “ . . . llamando tabien en su com- 

panialos Pdditos, le presentaronalNauabo.” 
— GuerrerOi Relacion, 70. 

1616. “ . . . Brachmanae una cum Pan- 

ditis comparentes, simile quid iam inde ab 
orbis exordio in Indostane visum negant.” 
-—Jarric, TJmaurus, iii. 81-82. 

1663. “ A Pendet Brachman or Heathen 

Doctor whom I had put to serve my Agah 
. . . would needs make his Panegyrick . . . 
and at last concluded seriously with this; 
When you put your Foot into the Stirrup, My 
Lord, and when y6u march on Horseback in 
the front of the Cavah'y, the Barth tremhUth 
under your Feet, the eight Elephants that hold 
it up upon their Heads not being able to 
suppoh^ it.^^ — Bernier, B. T., 85. 

1688. ** Je feignis done d’etre malade, et 

d’avoir la fifevre, on fit venir aussitdt un 
Pandite on m^decin Gentil.” — Dellon, Bel, 
de VInq, de Goa, 214. 

1785. “ I can no longer bear to be at the 
mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hindu 
law as they please ; and make it at reason- 
able rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made.” — Letter of Sir W. Jones, in Mem. 
by Ld. Teignmouth, 1807, ii. 67. 

1791. “ II 4tait au moment de s’embar- 

quer pour I’Angleterre, plein de perplexity 
et d’ennui, lorsque les brames de Bynar^s 
lui apprirent que le brame supyrieur de la 
fameuse pagode de Jagrenat . . . dtait seul 
capable de resoudre toutes les questions de 
la Sociyty royale de Londres. O’ytait en 
effet le plus fameux pandect, ou docteur, 
dont on eflt jamais oui parler.” — B, de St. 
Pierre, La ChaumUre Indienne, 

The preceding exquisite passage shows 
that the blunder which drew forth Macau- 
lay’s flaming wrath, in the quotation lower 
down, was not a new one. 

1798. “ . . . the most learned of the 

Pundits or Bramin lawyers, were called up 
from different parts of Bengal.” — Maynal, 
Hist. i. 42. 

1856. “ Besides . . . being a Pundit of 

learning, he (Sir David Brewster) is a 
bundle of talents of various kinds .” — Life 
, and Letters of Sydney Dobell, ii. 14. 

1860. “Mr. Vizetelly next makes me 
say that the principle of limitation is found 
‘ amount the Pandects of the Benares 
. . . ’ The Benares he probably supposes 
to be some Oriental nation. Wnat he sup- 
poses their Pandects to be I shall not pre- 
sume to guess ... If Mr. Vizetelly had 
consulted the Dnitarian Report, he would 
have seen that I spoke of the Pundits of 
Benares, and he might without any very 
long and costly research have learned where 
Benares is and what a Pundit is.” — Macau- 
lay, Preface to his Speeches, 

1877. “Colonel Y . Since Nain 

Singh’s absence from this country precludes 
my having the pleasure of handing to him 
in person, this, the Victoria or Patron’s 
Medal, which has been awarded to him. . . 


I beg to ifiace it in your charge for trans- 
mission to the Pundit.”— by Sir B, 
Alcock, Brest. R. Geog. Soc., May 28th. 

“ Colonel Y in reply, said : . . . . 

1 hough I do not know I7ain oingh person- 
ally, I know his work. ... He is not a 
topographical automaton, or merely one of 
a great multitude of native employes with 
an average qualification. His observations 
nave added a larger amount of important 
knowledge to the map of Asia than ^ose of 
any other living man, and his journals form 
an exceedingly interesting book of travels. 
It will afford me great pleasure to take 
steps for the transmission of the Medal 
through an official channel to the Pundit.” 
— Reply to the President, same date. 

Punjaub, n. p. Tbe name of tbe 
country between tbe Indus and the 
Sutlej. The modem Anglo-Indian 
proyince so-called, now extends on 
one side beyond the Indus, including 
Peshawar, the Deraj at, &c., and on the 
other side up to the Jumna, including 
De^. The name is Pers. Panj-dh, 
‘ Pive Rivers.’ These rivers, as reck~ 
oned, sometimes include the Indus, 
in which case the five are (1) Indus, 

(2) Jelam (<l.v.) or Behat, the an- 
cient Vitasta which the Greeks made 
^YBdcTTrrjs (Straho) and BLBda-rrrjs (Ptol.), 

(3) (Dhenab, ancient Ohandrabdgha 
and Asiknl, Ptolemy preserves a cor- 
ruption of the former Sanskrit name 
in ^avda^ah, hut it was rejected by 
the older Greeks because it was of ill 
omen, i,e,, probably because Grecized 
it would he Savdpo(pdyo^, ‘ the devourer 
of Alexander.’ The alternative Asiknl 
they rendered ’Axecr/wys’. (4) Ravi, the 
ancient Atravati, ^Ydpcorrjs (Strabo), 
^Ybpaorrrjs { Arrian), ■’ASptp or 'PouaSt? 
(Ptol.). (o) Bias, ancient ■Vipasa,''Y*^a(r£ff 
(Ariian), Bi^dcrios (Ptol.). This ex- 
cludes the Sutlej, Satadru, Hesydrus 
of Pliny, Zapdbpos or ZabdBprjs (Ptol.), 
as Timur excludes it below. We may 
take in the Sutlej and exclude the In- 
dus, but we can hardly exclude the 
Ohenab as Wassaf does below. 

No corresponding term is used by 
the Greek geographers, though they 
knew all the rivers.* Lassen however 
has termed the country Pentepotamia 
in a learned Latin dissertation on 
its ancient geography. Though the 
actual word Panjab is Persian, and 
dates from Mahommedan times, the 

“Piitanclmn est nomeu Panckanadae Graeeos 
aut omniiio latuisse, aut casu quodam non ad 
nostra usque tempora pervenisse, quod in tanta 
inonnmentoiton ruma facile accidere potuit.” — 
Lassen, Pentapotemia, 3. 


o o 
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corresponding Sanskrit Fanchanada 
is ancient and genuine, occurring in 
the Mahabharat and Bamayana. The 
name Fanj-ab, in older Mahommedan 
writers is applied to the Indus river, 
after receiving the rivers of the country 
w^hich "we call Fimjaub. In that sense 
Fanj-nad, of equivalent meaning, is 
still occasionally used. 

We remember in the newspapers, 
after the second Sikh war, the report 
of a speech by a clergyman in Eng- 
land, who spoke of the deposition of 
“ the bloody Punjaub of Lahore.” 

B.C. X, “Having explored the land of 
the Pahlavi and the country adjoining, there 
had then to be searched Panchanada in 
every part ; the monkeys then explore the 
region of Kashmir with its woods of 
acacias.” — JRaTiidpana, Bk. iv. ch. 43. 

c. 940. Mas’udi details (with no cor- 
rectness) the five rivers that form the Mihran 
or Indus. He proceeds : “ When the Five 
Fivers which we have named have past the 
House of G-oid which is Multan, they unite 
at a place three days distant from that 
city, between it and Mansura at a place 
called Doshab.” — i. 377-8. 

c. 1020. “They all (Sind, Jhailam, 
Irawa, Biah) combine with the Satlader 
(Sutlej) below Miiltj£n, at a place called 
Panjuad, or * the junction of the five rivers.’ 
They form a very wide stream. ” — Al-Bh'unl, 
in Elliot, i. 48. 

c. 1300. “After crossing the Panj-ab, 
or five rivers, namely Sind, Jelam, the 
river of Lohdwar,* Satiiit, and Biyah . . 

— Wassdif^ in JEMiot, iii. 36. 

c. 1333. ^ ‘ ‘ By the grace of God^ our 
caravan arrived safe and sound at Banj-ab, 
i.e. at the Biver of the Sind* Banj {p(tnj) 
signifies ‘five,’ and db, ‘water’; so that 
the name means ‘ the Five Waters.’ They 
flow into this great river, and water the 
country .” — Ibn Batuta, iii. 91. 

c. 1400. “All these (united) rivers (Je- 
lam, Chendib, B^vi, Blyiih, Sind) are called 
the Sind or Panj-ab, and this river falls 
into the Persian Gulf near Thatta.” — 
Mmp, Timur, in Elliot^ iii. 476. 

1648.^ “. . . Pang-ab, the chief city of 
which is Labor, is an excellent and fruitful 
province, for it is watered by the five rivers 
of which we have formerly spoken .” — Van 
Twist, 3 

,, “ The Biver of the ancient Indus, 

is by the Persians and Magols called Pang- 
ab, i.e. the Five Waters.” — Ib. i. 

^ 1710. ‘ ‘ He found this ancient and famous 
city (Lahore) in the Province Panschaap, 
by the side of the broad and fish-abounding 
river Bari (for iZaw).” — Valentijn, iv. {Su- 
ratte), 282. 

1790. “Investigations of the reli^ous 
ceremonies and customs of the Hindoos, 


i.e. of Lahore, viz. the Bavi. 


written in the Carnatic, and in the Pnni.J, 

wotUd m many oases widely differ.”— 

Preface to Journey. -^orst&i^ 

• '*.^^be Province, of which Lflhnr-a 

IS the capital, is oftener named Paniah 
than J.ohove.^^-RennelVs ilfmot, sTS 

1804. “ I rather think . . . that Tift 

kar) will go off to the Ttinjanh. .i^V-^at 
gives me stoonger reason to think so is ^at 
0“ tte seal of his letter to me he o^ 

Mahmoud, the Kvna 
of Kings. Shah M^moud is the brother 
of Zemaun Shah. He seized the mnsnud 
^d ^ve^ent of Oaubul. after ha^g 
defeated Zemaun Shah two or three yearl 
ago, and put out his eyes.”— TFeZ 79 Wn« 
Besp. under 17th March. 

^^^^agtageen) . . . overran 
the fine province of the Punjaub, in his 

first expedition. ’’-ilfaZeoZm, Mst. if Pen 


Punkah, s. In its original sense 
(a) a portable fan (Hind. panUa), 
generally made from the leaf of the 
palmyra {Forassits fictbeTHform/is, or 
‘ fan shaped’), the natural type and 
origin of the fan. Such panhhds in 
In<na are not however formed, as 
Chinese fans are, Hke those of our 
ladies; they are generally, whether 
large or small, of a bean-shape, 
with a part of the dried leaf-stSk 
adhering, which forms the handle. But 
the specific application in Anglo- 
Indian colloquial is (b) to the large, 
fixed, and swinging fan, formed of 
cloth stretched on a rectangular 
frame, and suspended from the ceil- 
ing, which is used to agitate the air 
in hot weather. The date of the 
introduction of this machine into 
India is not known to us. The 
quotation from Linschoten shows that 
some such apparatus was known in 
the 16th century, though this comes 
out clearly in the French version 
alone ; the original Dutch, and the old 
English translation are here unintelli- 
gible, and indicate that Linschoten 
(who apparently never was at Ormus) 
was describing, from hearsay, some- 
thing that he did not understand. 
More remarkable passages are those 
which we take from Dozy, and from 
El-Fakhri, which show that the true 
Anglo - Indian punka was known 
to the Arabs as early as the 8th cen- 
tury. 

a. — 

^ 1610. “ Aloft in a Gallery the King sits 

in his chaire of State, accompanied wim his 
Children and chiefe Vizier ... no other 
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without calling daring to goe vp to him 
sane onely two Punkaws to gather wind ”■ ’ 
W. Finch, in Purchas, i. 439. 

The word seems here to be used 
improperly for the men who plied the 
fans. We find also in the same writer 
a verb to punkaw : 

^ tv. * \ ?>®hind one punkawing, another 
holding his sword,”— 433. 

Terry does not use the word : 

1616. 7 * • * people of better qualitv. 

lying or sitting on their Carpets or Pallats 
have servants standing about them, who con 
tmually beat the air upon them with Fla- 
hellas, or Pans, of stiffned leather, which 
keepe off the flyes from annoying them, 
and cool them as they lye.” — ^Ed. 1665 
p. 406. * 

1663. “ On such occasions they desire 

nothing but .... to lie down in some 
cool and shady place all along, having a 
servant or two to fan one by turns, with 
igieir great Pankas, or Pans. 

E. T., p. 76. 

, was held a puu- 

in Pari. Papers, jP21, 
Hxndoo Widows. ’ * 

1809. “He . . . presented me ... . two 
punkahs.”— Zorc^ Valentia, i. 428. 

1881. ‘ ‘ The chah of state, the sella gesta- 
tona, in which the Pope is borne aloft, is the 
ancient palanquin of the Roman nobles, 
and, of course, of the Roman Princes . . . 
the fans which go behind are the punkahs 
of the Eastern Emperors, borrowed from 
the Court of Persia.^— Stanley, Chris- 
tmn Institutions, 207. 

b.~ 

c. 115^60. ‘‘Sous le nom de Khaich on 
entend des etoffes de mauvaise toile de lin 
qui servent k diff4rents usages. Dans ce 
passa^ de Rhazfes * ce sont des ventilateurs 
faits de cet dtoffe. Ceci se pratique de 
cette manifere ; on en prend un morceau de 
la grandeur d’un tapis, un pen plus grand 
ou un peu plus petit selon les dimensions 
de la chambre, et on le rembourre avec des 
objets qui ont de la consistance et qui ne 
plient pas facilement, par exemple avec du 
sparte. L’ayant ensuite suspendu au milieu 
de la chambre, on le fait tirer et lacher 
doucement et continuellement par un 
homme plac^ dans lehaut de I’appartement. 

Ee cette manibre il fait beaucoup de vent et 
rafrairfiit Pair. Quelquefois on le trempe 
dans de reau de rose, et alors il parfume 
1 air en m^me temps qu’il le rafraichit.”— 
Mossaire sur le MancouH, quoted in Pozy et 
Fnge^ann, p. 342. See also Dozy, Suppt. 
aux Pictt. Arahes, s. v. Khaich, 

1166. “ He (Ibn Hamdun the Katib) 

once recited to me the following piece of his 
composition, containing an enigmatical 
description of the linen fan : (i) 

Past and loose, it cannot touch what it 


^ttly,^ and though a prisoner it is free 
before it the 

It ’■ its path lie closed up 

“ ‘i® nocturnal joumev.”^ 

E. T., iii. 7i. 

. -‘-be linen fan {Mirioaha-t alKhaish) 

IS a large piece of linen, stretched on a 
frame, and suspended from the ceiling of 
tte room They make use of it in I?a" 
Sacys Harm, p. 474.” — Note bv 
MacGuciiin de Slane, ib. p. 92. ^ 

*' innovations of the 

SSjS Mansur (a.d. 763-774) was the 
^haish oi linen in summer, a thing which 
^pwn before his time. But the 
summer to have an 
apartment freshly plastered (with clay) 
every day, which they inhabited, and on 
another apartment was plas- 
p 188 ed. Ahlwardl 

1696. “And (they use) instruments like 
swings with fans, to rock the people in, and 
to make wind for cooling, which they call 
Literal Transln. from Inn- 

schoten, ch. 6. 

they vse certaine instru- 
ments like Waggins, with bellowes, to 
beare all the people in, and to gather winde 
^ coole them withaU, which they call 
Oaitovewtoa. — Old English Translation by 
w. P., p. 16 . ^ 

The French version is really a brief 
desciiption of the pxinka : 

1610. “ Hs ont aussi du Oattaventos qui 

sont certains instruments pendus en Pair 
es quels se faisant donner le bransle ils 
foiw^du vent qui les rafraichit.” — Ed. 1638, 


■ c. A.n. 900. 


The next also perhaps refers to a 
suspended punka : 

1663. “ . . furnished also with good 

Cellars with OTeat Flaps to stir the Air, for 
rep^ing in the fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of the Clock, when the Air of these Cellars 
begins to be hot and stuffing.” — Bernier, 
p. 79. ’ 

1807. *‘ As one small concern succeeds 

another, the punkah vibrates gently over 
my eyes .” — Lord Minto in India, 27. 

1810. “Were it not for the punka (a 
la^e frame of wood covered with cloth) 
which IS suspended over every table, and 
kept swinging, in order to freshen the air, 
it would scarcely be possible to sit out the 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner.” 
— Maria Gh'aham, 30. 

»> Williamson mentions that pun- 
kahs “ were suspended in most dining 
halls .” — Yade Mecwm, i. 281. 

1823. “Punkas, large frames of light 
wood covered with white cotton, and look- 
ing not unlike enormous fire-boards, hung 
from the ceilings of the principal apart- 
ments.”— HeSer, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

O o 2 
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1852. 

“ Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 

(Our Christmas waits !) prelude the day; 
For holly and festoons of bay 
Swing feeble punkas, — or perhaps 
A windsail dangles in oollaiDse.” 

CIirut77ias on hoard a P. and O., near 
the Equator, 

1875. “The punkah flapped to and fro 
lazily overhead.” — The Dilemma (Chesney), 
ch. xxxviii. 

Punsaree, s. A native drug-seller ; 
Hind. %>ansdTl, We place the word 
here partly because 0. P. Brown says 
^ it is certainly a foreign word,’ and 
assigns it to a corruption of <fwpen- 
sariwm ; which, is much to be doubted. 

Purdah, s. Hind, from Pers. parda, 

* a curtain’ ; a portiere ; and especially a 
curtain screening women from the sight 
of men ; whence a woman of position 
who observes such rules of seclusion, 
is termed parda-nisMn, ‘ one who sits 
behind a curtain.’ 

1809. “ On the fourth (side) a purdah 
was stretched across. ” — Ld, Vale^itia, i. 100. 

1810. “If the disorder be obstinate, the 
doctor is permitted to approach the purdah 
{i.e. curtain, or screen) and to put the 
hand through a small aperture ... in order 
to feel the patient’s pulse.” — Williamson^ 
V, M,, i. 130. 

1878. “Native ladies look upon the 
confinement behind the purdah as a badge 
of rank, and also as a sign of chastity, and 
are exceedingly proud of it.” — Life in the 
MofussiU i* 113. 

Purwaima, Perwaima, s. Hind, 
from Pers. parwdna, an order ; a 
grant or letter under royal seal; a 
letter of authority from an ofldcial to 
his subordinate ; a licence or pass. 

1682. “. . . we being obliged at the end 

of two months to pay Custom for the said 
goods, if in that time we did not OTocure a 
Pherwanna from the Duan of Decca to 
excuse us from it.” — Hedges, Oct. 10. 

1693. “. . . Egmore and Pursewaukum 

were lately granted us by the Nabob’s 
purwannas.” — Wheeler, i. 281. 

1759. “Per wanna, under the Coochuck 
(or the small seal) of the Nabob Vizier 
TJlma Maleck, Nizam ul Muluck Bahadour, 
to Mr. John Spenser.” — In Cambridge's 
Acct, of the War, 230. See also quotation 
under Hosbolhookum. 

1774. “As the peace has been so lately 
concluded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
Bajah to receive your parwanna to this 
purpose before the departure of the cara- 
van.” — Bogie’s Diary, in Markham’s Tibet,* 
p. 50. 


^ But Mr. Markham changes the spelling of his 
originals. 


Putchock, s. This is the trade- 
name for a fragrant root, a product of 
the Himalaya in the vicinity of Kash- 
mir, and forming an article of export 
from both Bombay and Calcutta to 
the Malay countries and to China, 
where it is used as a chief ingredient 
in- the (^hinese pastille-rods commonly 
called j ostick. This root was recog- 
nized by the famous Grarcia de Orta as 
the Costus of the ancients. The latter 
took their word from the Skt. kustha, 
by a modification of which -nsime—hut 
— ^it is still known and used as a medi- 
cine in Upper India. De Orta speaks 
of the plant as growing about Mandu 
and Chitore, whence it was brought 
for sale to Ahmadabad ; but his in- 
formants misled him. The true source 
was traced 1.71 situ by two other illus- 
trious men, Boyle and Falconer, to a 
plant belonging to the N. 0. Coinposi- 
tae, Saussurea Xappe, Clarke, for which 
Dr. Falconer, not recognizing the genus, 
had x)roposed the name of Aucklandia 
Costus verus, in honour of the then 
Governor-Oeneral. The Costus is a 
gregarious plant, occupying o^en, 
sloping, moist sides of the mountains, 
at an elevation of 8000 to 9000 feet. 
See article by Falconer in Trans, Linn, 
Soc, xix. 23-31. 

The trade-name is, according to 
Wilson, the Telugu. pdcEchaku, “green 
leaf,’ but one does not see how this 
applies. (Is there, perhaps, some con- 
fusion with Patch, q.v. ?). De Orta 
speaks as if the word, which he writes 
pucho, were Malay. Though neither 
Crawfurd nor Favre gives the word, in 
this sense, it is in Marsden’s earlier 
Malay dictionary ; “Piichok, a plant, 
the aromatic leaves of which are an 
article of trade; said by some to be 
Costus indicus, and by others the Me- 
Ussa, or Laurus,^^ In the year 1837-38 
about 250 tons of this article, valued at 
£10,000, were exported from Calcutta 
alone. The annual import into China 
at a later date, according to Wells 
Williams, was 2,000 peculs or 120 tons 
{Middle Kingdom, ed. 1857, ii. 408). 
In 1865-66, the last year for which the 
details of such minor exports are found 
in print, the quantity exported from 
Calcutta was only 492^ cwrt., or 24 J 
tons. 

1516. See Barbosa under Catechu. 

1520. “ We have prohibited (the export 

of) pepper to China... and now we prohibit 
the export of pucho and incense from these 
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13art3 of India to —Oapitulo de hum 

Megimento del Bey a Diogo Ayres, Feitor 
da China, in Arch. Port. Orient., Fasc. v., 
49. 

1526. “ Pucho of Cambaya worth 35 

tangas a mannd.” — Lemhrangas, 50. 

1554. “The hScir of ^iiclio contains 20 
faraqolas, and an additional 4 of picota 
(q.v.), ill all 24 faraqolas. . . — A. Nunes, 

1563. “I say that costus in Arabic is 
called cost or cast ; in Guzarate it is called 
ujDlot; and in Malay, for in that region 
there is a great trade and consumption 
thereof, it is called pucho. I tell you the 
name in Arabic, because it is called by the 
same name by the Latins and Greeks, and 
I tell it you in Guzerati, because that is the 
land to which it is chiefly carried from its 
birth-place ; and I tell you the Malay name 
because the greatest quantity is consumed 
there, or taken thence to China.” — Garcia, 
f. 72. 

c. 1563.^ . Opium, Assa Fetida, 

Puchio, with many other sortes of Drugges.” 
— Caesar Frederike, in Hak. ii. 343. 

1617. “ 5 hampers pochok. . . .” — Cocks, 
Diary, i. 294. 

1631. “ Caeterum Costus vulgato voca- 

bulo inter mercatores Indos Pucho, Chinens- 
ibus Potsiock, vocatur .... vidi ego 
integrum Picol, quod pondus centum et 
viginti in auctione decern realibus distribui.” 
— Jac. Bontii, Hist. Nat., &c., lib. iv, p. 46. 

1711. In Malacca Price Currant, July, 
1704 ; “ Putchuck or Costus dulcis.” — 
Lockyer, 77. 

1726. “ Patsjaak (a leaf of Asjien 
(Acheen?) that is pounded to powder, and 
used in incense). . . .” — Valentijn, Chor.M. 

1727. “The Wood Ligna dulcis grows 
only in this country (Sind). It is rather a 
Weed than a Wood, and nothing of it is 
useful but the Boot, called Putehock, or 
Radix dulcis. . . . There are great quantities 
exxiorted from Surat, and from thence to 
China, where it generally bears a good 
Price. . . .” — A. Ham., i. 126. 

1808. “ Elies emploient ordinairement 

.... une racine aromatique appel4e 
pieschtok, qu’on couiDe par petits morceaux, 
et fait bouillir dans de I’huile de noix de 
coco. C’est avec cette huile que les dan- 
seuses se graissent , . .” — Haafner, ii. 117. 

1862. “ Koot is sent down country in 

large quantities, and is exported to China, 
where it is used as incense. It is in Calcutta 
known under the name of ‘Patchuk.’” — 
Punjab Trade Bepo' 1 % cvii. 

Puttywalla, s. Hind. F^tta-wdla, 
* one with a belt.’ This is the usual 
Bombay term for a messenger or 
orderly attached to an office, and bear- 
ing a belt and brass badge, called in 
Bengal cliuprassy or peon (qq.T.), 
and in Madras usually by the latter 
name. 


1878. “ Here and there a belted Govern- 

ment servant, called a Puttiwala, or Patta- 
wala, because distinguished by a belt. ...” 

— Monier Williams^ Modern India, 34. 

Putlam, n.p. A town in Ceylon on 
the coast of the bay or estuary of 
Calpentyn ; properly Futtalama ; a 
Tamil name, said by Mr." Ferguson 
to be putliu- [pudu ?) aJam, ‘ New 
Salt-pans.' Ten miles inland are 
the ruins of Tammana Newera, the 
original Tambapanni (or Taprohane^, 
where Vijaya, the first Hindu immi- 
grant, established his kingdom. And 
Putlam is supposed to be the site 
where he landed. 

1298. “ The pearl-fishers ... go post to 

a place called Bettelar, and (then) go 60 
miles into the gulf.” — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 16. 

c. 1345. “The natives went to their 
King and told him my reply. He sent for 
me, and I proceeded to his presence in the 
to-ttoi of Battala, which was his capital, a 
pretty little place, surrounded by a timber 
waU and towers.” — Ibn Bat, iv. 166. 

^^1672. “Putelaon . . .” — BaldaeusiGerm.), 

1726. “Portaloonor Putelan.” — Valen- 
tijn, Ceylon, 21. 

Puttan, Pathan, n. p. Hind. 
Fathdn. A name commonly applied 
to Afghans, and especially to people 
in Inffia of Afghan descent. The 
derivation is obscure. Elphinstone 
derives it from Fushtun and Fuhhtun, 
pi. FiihMana, the name the Afghans 
give their own race, mth which Dr. 
Trumpp agrees. The Afghans have 
for the name one of the usual fan- 
tastic etymologies which is quoted 
below.* 

The Mahommedans in India are 
sometimes divided into four classes, 
viz., Pathans*, Mughals, i.e., those of 
Turki origin ; Shaikhs, claiming Arab 
descent ; and Saiyyids, claiming also 
to be descendants of Mahommed. 

1553. “This State belonged to a people 
called Patane, who were lords of that hill- 
country. And as those who dwell on the 
skirts of the Pyrenees, on this side and on 
that, are masters of the passes by which 
we cross from Spain to France, or vice 
vers^, so these Patan people are the masters 
of the two entrances to India, by which 
those who go thither from the landward 
must pass . . .” — Barros, IV. vi. 1. 

1563. “ . . . This first King was a 

Patane of certain mountains that march 
with Bengala.” — Garcia, Coll, f. 34. 


^ See note on next page. 
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1572. 

“ Mas agora de nomes, et de usanga, 
ISTovos, et varies sao os habitantes, 

Os Delijs, os Patanes que em possanga 
De terra, e gejite sao mais abundantes.” 

Cctmoes, vii. 20. 

1610. “A Pattan, a man of good sta- 
ture.” — Hawkins, in Furchas, i. 220. 


c. 1611. “. . . . the mightiest of the 

Afghan people was Kais . . . The Prophet 
gave Kais the name of Abd Ulrasheed . . . 
and . . . predicted that God would make 
his issue so numerous that they, with re- 
spect to the establishment of the Paith, 
would outvie all other people ; the angel 
Gabriel having revealed to him that their 
attachment to the Faith would, in strength, 
be like the wood upon which they lay the 
keel when constructing a shiiD, which wood 
the seamen call Pathan : on this account 
he conferred upon Abd Dlrasheed the title 
of Pathan also.” ^ — Hist, of the Afghans, 
E. T., by Dorn, i. 38. 

1648. “In general the Moors are a 
haughty and arrogant and proud people, 
and among them the Pattans stand out 
superior to the others in dress and manners.” 
— Van Twist, 58. 


1666. “Martin Affonso and the other 
Portuguese delivered them from the war 
that the Patanes were making on them.” — 
Fa/ria y Sousa, Asta Portuguesa, i. p. 343. 


1673. “They are distinguished, some 
according to the Consanguinity they claim 
with Mahornet ; as a Siad is a kin to that 
Imposture ... A ShieJc is a Cousin too, 
at a distance, into which Kelation they 
admit all new made Proselytes. Meer is 
somewhat allied also .... The rest are 
adopted under the Name of the Province 
... as Mogul, the Race of the Tartars . . . 
Patau, Duccan.^^ — Fryer, 93. 

1681. “En estas regiones ay vna cuyas 
gentes se dizen los Patanes.” — Martinez de 
la Puente, Compendio, 21. 

1726. “ . . , The Patans (Patanders) are 
very different in garb, and surpass in 
valour and stout-heartedness in war.” — 
Valentijn, Choro. 109. 

1757. “The Colonel (Clive) complained 
bitterly of so many insults put upon him, 
and reminded the ooubahdar how different 
his own conduct was, when called upon to 
assist him against the Pytans.”— /-yes, 349. 

1763. “The northern nations of India, 
although idolaters . . . were easily induced 
to embrace Mahomedanism, and are at this 
day the Affghans or Pitans.” — Orme, i. 24, 
ed. 1803. 


1789. “ Moormen are, for the most part, 

soldiers by profession, particularly in the 


* We do not know what word is intended, 
•unless it "be a sjjecial use of Ar. datan, ‘the 
interior or middle of a thing.’ Dom refers to a 
note, which does not exist in his hook. Bellew 
gives the tirle conferred hy the prophet as 
•“ Pihtan or Pathan, a term which in the Syrian 
language signifies a rudder.” Somebody else in- 
terprets it as ‘ a mast.’ 


cavalry, as are also . . . Pitans.”— 

Harr. 49. * 


t“ j-- •Alsl'ans, or as they are 

called in India, Patans.”— 

veU, ii. 47. ’ 


Putwa, s. Hind, patim. The 
Hibiscus sabdariffa, L., from the suc- 
culent acid flowers of which very fair 
jelly is made in Anglo-Indian house- 
holds. 


Pye, s. A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and youno- 
officers for a Paria-dog (q.v.); a con- 
traction, no doubt, of the former word. 

Pyj ammas, s. Hind. pOe-jama, lit. 

‘ leg-clothing. ’ A pair of loose drawers 
or trowsers, tied round the waist. 
Such a garment is .used by various 
persons in India, e.g. by women of 
various classes, by Sikh men, and by 
most Mahommedans of both sexes. It 
was adopted from the Mahomme- 
dans by Europeans as an article of 
dishabille and of night attire, and 
is synonymous with long - drawers 
(q.v., also Shnlwanr and Mogul- 
breeches). It is probable that we 
English took the habit like a good 
many others from the Portuguese. 
Thus Pyrard (c. 1610) says, in speaking 
of Goa Hospital : “ Ils ont force 

calsons sans quoy ne couchent iamais 
les Portugais des Indes’’ (ii., p, 11). 
The word is now used in London shops. 

Pyke, Paik, s. Wilson gives only 
one original of the term so expressed 
in Anglo-Indian speech. He writes : 
“Paz/c, or Pdyih, corruptly Pyhe, H. 
«&c. (from S. paddtika). Path or Payak, 
Mar. A footman, an armed attendant, 
or inferior police and revenue officer, 
a messenger, a courier, a village 
watchman : in Cuttack the P&iks 
formerly constituted a local militia, 
holding land of the Zamindars or 
Rajas by the tenure of military ser- 
vice,” &c., quoting Bengal Regula- 
tions). 

But it seems to us clear that there 
are here two terms rolled together : 

a. Pers. Faik, a foot-runner or 
courier. We do not know whether 
this is an old Persian word or a Mongol 
introduction. According to Hammer 
Purgstall it was the term in use at 
the Court of the Mongol princes, as 
quoted below. Both the words occur 
in the Ain, but differently spelt, and 
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tliat with, which we now deal is spelt 
^aih (with the fatha Yowel point). 

c. 1590. "The Jilauddr^^ (see under 
Julibdar) " and the Faik (a runner). Their 
monthly pay varies from 1200 to 120d. 
{dams), according to their speed and manner 
of service. Some of them wil]^run from 50 
to 100 hroh (kos) per day. — Ain, E, T. by 
Blochmann, i. 138 (see orig., i. 144). 

1673. At the Court of Constantinople : 
"Les Peiks venoient ensuite. avec leurs 
bonnets d’argent dor^ orn^s d’iin i)etit plu- 
mage de h4ron, un arc et un carquois charge 
de flbches.” — Journal dA. Qalland, i. 98. 

1687. . the under officers and 

servants called Agiam-Oglans, who are de- 
signed to the meaner uses of the Seraglio 
. . . most commonly the sons of Christians 
taken from their Parents at the age of 10 
or 12 years. . . These are : 1, Porters, 2, Bos- 
tangies or Gardiners ... 5, Faicks and 
Solacks. . . — Sir Paul Bycaut, Present 

State of the Ottoman Empire, 19. 

1761. ‘ ‘ Ahmad Sult4n then commissioned 
Shah Pasand Kh^bn . . . the harkdras and 
the Faiks, to go and procure information as 
to the state and strength of the Mahratta 
army.” — Muhammad Jdfar Shdmlu, in 
Elliot, viii. 151-2. 

1840. “ The express-riders {Eilbothen) 

accomplished ^Ofarsangs a-day, so that an 
express came in 4 days from Khorasan to 
Tebris {Tabriz), . . The Poot-runners carry- 
ing letters (PeikJ, whose name at least is 
maintained to this day at both the Persian 
and Osmanli Courts, accomplished SO far- 
sangs a-day.” — JTammer Purgstall, Gesch. 
der Golden, Horde, 243. 

b. Hind, pdlh and pdyik (also 
Mahr.) from B^ddtika, and padika, 

‘ a foot-soldier,’ with the other specie 
applications given by Wilson, exclusive 
of ‘ courier.’ In some narratives the 
word seems to answer exactly to peon. 

In the first quotation, which is from 
the Ain, the word, it will be seen, is 
different from that quoted under (a) 
irom the same source : 

c. 1590. “It was the custom in those 
times, for the palace (of the King of Bengal) 
to be guarded by several thousand pykes 
(payak), who are a kind of infantry. An 
eunuch entered into a confederacy with 
these guards, who one night killed the King, 
j^utteh Shah, when the Eunuch ascended 
the throne, under the title of Barbuck 
Shah.” — Gladwin^ s Tr., ed. 1800, ii. 19 (ori- 
ginal, i. 415). 

In the next quotation the word seems 
to be the same, though used for ‘ a 
seaman.’ Compare uses of Lascar. 

c. 1615. “ (His fleet) consisted^ of 20 

beaked vessels, all well rnanned with the 
sailors whom they call paiques, as well as 
with Portuguese soldiers and topazes who 


were excellent musketeers ; 50 hired 
of like sort and his own (Sebastian Gon- 
galves’s) galliot,* which was about the size 
of a patacho, with 14 demi-falcons on each 
broadside, two pieces of 18 to 20 lbs. calibre 
in the forecastle, and 60 Portuguese soldiers, 
with more than 40 topazes and Cafres.” — 
Bocarro, Decada, 452. 

1722. Amoi^ a detail of charges at this 
period in the Zemindar ry of Rajshahi ap- 
pears : 

" 9. Paikan, ot: the pikes, guard of villages, 
everywhere necessary .... 2,161 rupees.” 
— Fifth Report, App., p. 345. 

1802. After a detail of persons of rank 
in Midnapore : 

None of these entertain armed followers 
except perhaps ten or a dozen Peons for 
state, but some of them have Pykes in con- 
siderable numbers, to keep the peace on 
their estates. These Fykes are under the 
magistrate’s orders.” — Fifth Report, App., 
p. 535. 

1812. “The whole of this last-mentioned 
numerous class of Fykes, are understood to 
have been disbanded, in compliance with 
the new Police regulations.” — Fifth Report, 

71. 

1872. “ . . . . JDaZais or officers of the 

peasant militia (Faiks). The Faiks were 
settled chiefly around the fort on easy 
tenures.” — Huntet'^s Orissa, ii. 269. 


Q- 

ftuedda, n. p. A city, port, and 
small kingdom on the west coast of 
the Malay Peninsiila, tributary to 
Siam. The name according to Orawfurd 
is Malay ZijadaZi, ‘ an elephant-trap.’ ^ It 
is therefore in all probability identical 
with the Hind, name for that apiiaratus 
(see Keddah). It has been supposed 
sometimes that Kaddli is the K&Xt 
or KSXt? of Ptolemy’s sea-route to 
China, and likewise the Kalali of the 
early Arab voyagers (see Froegs. R* 
Geog. Soc. 1882, p. 655.) It is possible 
that these old names however repre- 
sent Kwala, ‘ a river mouth,’ a de- 
nomination of many small ports in 
Malay regions. Thus the port that 
we caU Quedda is called by the Malays 
Kwala Batrang, 

1516. “ Having left this town of Tanas- 

sary, further along the coast towards 
Malaca, there is another seaport of the 
Kingdom of Ansiam, which is called Queda, 
in which also there is much shipping, and 


* See under Grallivat.i 
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great interchange of merchandise.” — Bcir- 
boi>a, lbS-189. 

1553. “. . . The settlements from Tavay 

to Malaca are these : Tenassary, a notable 
city, Lnngnr, Torrao, Queda, producing 
the best pepper on all that coast, Pedao, 
Perji, Solungor, and our City of Malaca . . 

— Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1572. 

“ Olha Tavai cidade, onde comega 
De Siao largo o imperio tS.o comprido : 
Tenassarf, Queda, que he so cabega 
Das que pimenta alii tern produzido.” 

CamocSf x. 123. 

By Burton : 

‘ ‘ Behold Tavdf City, whence begin 

Siam’s dominions, Beign of vast ex- 
tent; 

Tenassarf, Queda of towns the Queen ^ 

that hear the burthen of the hot pi- 
ment.” 

1598. . . to the town and Kingdom e 

of Queda . . . which lyeth under 6 degrees 
and a half e ; this is also a Kingdome like 
Tanassaria, it hath also some wine, ^ ^ 
Tanassaria hath, and some small quantitie 
of Pepper.” — Linschoten, p. 31. 

1614. “And so . . . Diogo de Mendon 9 a 
, . . sending the galliots on before, em- 
barked in the jalia of JoSo Bodriguez de 
Paiva, and coming to ftueda, and making 
an attack at daybreak, and finding them 
unprepared, he burnt the town, and carried 
off a quantity of provisions and some tin ” 
{calaimy see Calay ). — Bocarroy Decada, 187. 

1838. “Leaving Penang in September, 
we first proceeded to the town of Quedah 
lying at the mouth of a river of the same 
name.” — Quedah, etc., by Gajpt. Sherard 
Osborne, ed. 1865. 

dui-hi, s. The popular distinctiYe 
nickname of the Bengal Anglo- 
Indian, from the usual manner of 
calling servants in that Presidency, 
viz., ‘ Koi liai ’ ? * Is any^ one there ? ’ 
The Anglo-Indian of Madras was 
known as a MuU, and he of Bombay 
as a Duck (q.q-v.) 

1816. “The Grand Master, or Adven- 
tures of Q.ui Hi in Hindostan, a Hudi- 
brastic Poem ; with illustrations by Row- 
landson.” 

1825. “Most of the household servants 
are Parsees, the greater pai’t of whom 
speak English . . . Instead of ‘Koeehue,’ 
Who’s there ? the way of calling a servant 
is * boy,’ a corruption, I believe , of ^ bhae,"* 
brother.”* — BCcber, ed. 1844, ii. 98. 

c. 1830. “ J’ai vu dans vos gazettes de 

Calcutta les clameurs des quoihaes (sobri- 
quet des Europ4ens Bengalis de ce c6te) sur 
la chaleur.” — Jacquemont, Go'}*resp. ii. 308. 

duiloa, n. p. t.e., Kilim, in lat, 
9® 0' S. , next in remoteness to Sofala, 


^ A mistake ; see under Boy. 


which for a long time was the iie plus 
ultra of Arab navigation 'on the East 
Coast of Africa, as Cape Boyador was 
that of Portuguese navigation on the 
West Coast. Kilwa does not occur in 
the Geographies of Edrisi or Ahulfeda, 
though Bofala is in both. It is men- 
tioned in the Eoteiro, and in Bar- 
ros’s account of Da Gama’s voyage. 
Barros had access to a native chronicle 
of Qiuiloa, and says that it was founded 
in about a.h. 400, and a little more 
than 70 years after Magadoxo and 
Brava, by a Persian Prince from 
Shiraz. 

c. 1220. “ Kilwa, a place in the country 

of the Zenj, a city.” — Yakut (orig.), iv. 302. 

c. 1330. “I embarked at the town of 
Makdashau (Magadoxo), making for the 
country of the Sawahil, and the town of 
Kulwa, in the country of the Zenj . . 

Ibn Batuta, ii. 191. 

1498. “ Here we learned that the island 

of which they told us in Mocombiquy as 
being iDeoi)led by Christians is an island at 
which dwells the King of Mocombiquy 
himself, and that the half is of Moors, and 
the half of Christians, and in this island is 
much seed-pearl, and the name of the island 
is Quyluee . . . .” — Boteiro da Viagemde 
Vasco da Gama, 48. 

1501. “Quilloa h cittade in Arabia in 
vna insuletta giunta a terra firma, ben 
popolata de hoinini negri et mercadanti: 
edificata al modo nf o : Quiui hanno abun- 
dantia de auro : argento: ainbra: muschio: 
et perle : ragionevolmente vesteno panni 
de sera : et bambaxi fini.” — LeU&e of K, 
Emanuel, 2. 

1506. “ Del 1502 . . . mandb al viaggio 

naue 21, Capitanio Don Vasco de^ Gamba, 
che fu quello che discoperse I’lndia . . , e 
nell’ andar de li, del Cao de Bona Speranza, 
zonse in uno loco chiamato Ochilia ; la 
qual terra e dentro uno rio . . .” — Leonardo 
GiC Masser, 17. 

1553. “The Moor, in addition to his 
natural hatred, bore this increased resent- 
ment on account of the chastisement in- 
flicted on him, and determined to bring 
the shixDS into port at the city of Quiloa, 
that being a populous place, where they 
might get the better of our ships by force 
of arms. To wreak this mischief with 
greater safety to himself he told Vasco da 
Gama, as if wishing to gratify him, that in 
front of them was a city called Quiloa, half 
peopled by Christians of Abyssinia and of 
India, and that if he gave the order the 
ships should be steered thither.” — Barros, 
I. iv. 5. 

1572. 

Esta ilha pequena, que habitamos, 

He em toda esta terra certa escala 
De todos os que as ondas navegamos 
De Quiloa, de Mombaca, e de Sofala . . . 

Gambes, i. 54. 
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By Burton : 

‘‘ This little island, where we now abide, 

of all this seaboard is the one sure place 

for ev’ry merchantman that stems the 
tide 

from Quiloa, or Sofala, or Mombas . . 

ftuilon, n. p. A form which, we 
have adopted from the Portuguese for 
the name of a town now belonging to 
Travancore ; once a very famous and 
much frequented port of Malabar, and 
known to the Arabs as Kaulam, The 
proper name is Tamil, Kollaon^ of 
doubtful sense in this use. Bishop 
Caldwell thinks it may be best ex- 
plained as ‘ Palace* or ‘royal residence,* 
foom Kolu, ‘the royal Presence,’ or 
Hall of Audience. Por ages Kaulam 
was known as one of the greatest ports 
of Indian trade with "Western Asia, 
especially trade in pepper and brazil- 
wood. It was possibly the Male of 
Oosmasin the 6th century (v. Malabar), 
but the first mention of it by the 
present name is about three centuries 
later, in the Relation translated by 
Eeinaud. The ‘ KoUam era* in general 
use in Malabar, dates from a.d. 824 ; 
but it does not follow that the city had 
no earlier existence. In a Syriac ex- 
tract (which is, however, modern) in 
handle Anecdota Byriaca (Latin, i. 125 ; 
Syriac, p. 27) it is stated that three 
Syrian missionaries came to Kaulam in 
A,D. 823, and got leave from King 
ShakirbirtI to build a church and city 
at Kaulam. It would seem that there 
is some connexion between the date 
assigned to this event, and the ‘ KoILam 
era ; * but what it is we cannot say. 
SliaJarblrtl is evidently a form of 
Qhahravartti Raja (see under Cbucker- 
butty). Quilon, as we now* call it, 
is now the 3rd town of Travancore, 
pop. (in 1875) 14,366; there is little 
trade. It had a European garrison up 
to 1830, but now only one Sepoy- 
regiment. 

In ecclesiastical narratives of the 
middle ages the name occurs in the 
form Columbum, and by this name it 
was constituted a See of the Eoman 
Church in 1328, suffragan of the Arch- 
bishop of Sultaniya in Persia ; but it is 
doubtful if it ever had more than one 
bishop, viz. Jordanus of Severac, author 
of the Mirabilia often quoted in this 
volume . Indeed we have no knowledge 
that he ever took up his bishopric, as 
his book was written, and his nomina- 
tion occurred, both during a visit to 


Europe. The Latin Church however 
which he had founded, or obtained the 
use of, existed 20 -years later, as we 
faow from J ohn do’ Marignolli, so it 
is probable that he had reached his 
See. The form ColumbumiB accounted 
for by an inscription (see Ind. Anti- 
quary, ii. 360) which shows that the 
city was called in Sanskrit Kolamba. 
The form Paliimbuin also occurs in 
most of the MSS. of Priar Odoric’s 
Journey; this is more difficult to 
accoun-b for, unless it was a mere play 
(or a trick of memory) on the kindred 
meanings of columba and 

851. ‘ ‘ Le ce lieu (Mascate) les navires 

mettent la voile pour ITnde, et se dirigent 
vers Koulam-ilia?a^ ; la distance entre Mas- 
cate et Koulam-Malay est d’un mois de 
marche, avec un vent moddre.” — Relation, 
&c., tr. by Reinaud, i. 15. 

1166. ‘‘Seven days from thence is Chu- 
1am, on the confines of the country of the 
sun-worshippers, who are descendants of 
Kush .... and are all black. This nation 
is very trustworthy in matters of trade. . . 
Pepper grows in this country. . . . Cinna- 
mon, ginger, and many other kinds of spices 
also grow in this country.” — Benjamin of 
Twdda, in Marly Travellers in JPalestine, 
114-115. 

c. 1280-90. “Eoyaumes de Ma-pa-’rh. 
Parmi tons les royaumes strangers d’au- 
de-lk des mers, il n’y eut que Ma-pa-’rh et 
Kin-lan (Mabar and Quilon) sur lesquels 
on ait pu parvenir k dtablir une certaine 
sujdtion ; niais surtout Kiu-lan. . . . (Ann€e 
1282). “ Cette ann^e . . . Kiulan a envoys 

un ambassadeur k la cour (mongo! e) pour pr(^- 
senter entribut desmarchandises precieuses 
et un singe noir.” — Chinese Annals, quoted 
by Bauthier, Marc Pol, ii. 603, 643. 

1298. “When you quit Maabar and go 
500 miles towards the S.W, you come to 
the Kingdom of Coilum. The people are 
idolaters, but there are also some Christians 
and some Jews,” &c. — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 22. 

c. 1300. “Beyond Guzerat are Kankan 
and Tkna ; beyond them the country of Mali- 
bar, which from the boundary of Karoha to 
K-dlam, is 300 parasangs in length. . . .The 
people are all Samknis, and worship idols. 

. . .” — Rashid addin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1310. ‘ ‘ Ma’bar extends in length from 

Kulam to Nilkwar (Nellore) nearly 300 para- 
sangs along the sea-coast. . . — Wasscif, 

in Elliot, iii- 32. 

c. 1322. “. . .as I went by sea . . . 


^ A pS'Ssage in a letter from tlie Nestorian 
Patnareli Yeshu’yab (c. 600-600) quoted in Asse- 
inam, iii. iil. i. 131, appears at that date to men- 
tion Colon. But tins is an arbitrary and erroneous 
rendering in Asseiiiani's Latin. The Syriac has 
Kalalh, and probably therefore refers to the poit of 
the Malay regions noticed under Calay and 
Q,uedda. 
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towards a certain city called Polnmbum 
(where groweth the pepper in great store). 

. . . — Friar Odoric^ in Gathay, p. 71. 

c. 1322. “ Poi venni a Colonhio, ch’ h la 
migliore terra d’ India per mercatanti. Qnivi 
h il gengiovo in grande copia e del bueno del 
mondo. Quivi vanno tutti ignudi salvo 
che portano nn panno innanzi alia vergogna, 

. . . e legalosi di dietro.” — Palatine of 

Odoric, in Cathay, App., p. xlvii. 

c. 1328. “In India, whilst I was at 
Columhum, were found two cats having 
wings like the wings of bats. . . .” — Friar 
Jordanus, p. 29. 

1330- “ Joannes, &;c. nobili viro domino 

Nascarenorum et universis sub eo Chris- 
tianis Nascarenis de Columbo gratiam in 
praesenti, quae ducat ad gloriam in futuro 
.... quatenus venerabilem Fratrem nos- 
trum Jordanum Catalan! episcopum Colum- 
bensem .... quern nuper ad episcopalis 
dignitatis apicem auctoritate apostolica 
diximus promovendum. . . .” — Letter of 
Pope John XXII. to the Christians of Coilon, 
in Odorici Raynaldi Ann. Bedes, v. 495. 

c. 1343. “ The 10th day (from Calicut) 

we arrived at the city of Kaulam, which is 
one of the finest of Malibar. Its markets 
are splendid, and its merchants are known 
under the name of ^uVL (see Choolia). They 
are rich ; one of them will buy a ship with 
all its fittings and load it with goods from 
his own store.” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 10. 

c. 1348. “ And sailing on the feast of St. 

Stephen, we navigated the Indian Sea until 
Palm Sunda 3 ^ and then arrived at a very 
noble city of India called Oolumbum, where 
the whole world’s pepper is produced. . . . 
There is a church of St. G-eorge there, of 
the Latin communion, at which I dwelt. 
And I adorned it with fine paintings, and 
taught there the holy Law.” — John Mari- 
gnolli, in Cathay, &c. ,* pj). 342-344. 

c. 1430. “. . . Coloen, civitatem nobilem 
venit, cujus ambitus duodecim millia 
passuum_ amplectitur. Gingiber qui colohi 
(Colombi) dicitur, piper, verzinum, can- 
nellae quae crassae appellantur, hac in pro- 
vincia, quam vocant Melibariam, leguntur.” 
— Conti, in Poggvus de Var. Fortunae. 

c. 1468-9. “ In the year Bhavati (644) 

of the Kolamba era, King Adityavarm^ the 
ruler of Vtlnchi . . . who has attained the 
sovereignty of Cherabaya Mandalam, hung 
up the bell. . . .” — Inscr. in TinneveUy, sqq 
I nd: Antiq., ii. 360. 

1510. “ . . . . we departed .... and 

went to another city called Colon. . . . The 
King of this city is a Pagan, and extremely 
powerful, and he has 20,000 horsemen, and 
many archers. This country has a good 
port near to the sea-coast. No grain grows 
here, but fruits as at Calicut, and pepiDer in 
great quantities.” — Varthema, 182-3. 

1516. “Further on along the same coast 
towards the south is a great city and good 
sea-port which is named Goulam, in vdiich 
dwell many Moors and Gentiles and Chris- 
tians. They are great merchants and very 
rich, and own many ships with which they 


toade to Cholmendel, the Island of Ceylon 
Bengal, Malaca, Samatara, and Pegu ’ 
I here IS also in this city much pepper ”‘-l 
Barbosa, 157-8. 

1572. 

“ A hum Cochim, e a outro Cananor 
A qual Chal4, a qual a ilha da Pimenta 
A qual Coulao, a qual da Cranganor, * 
L os mais, a quern o mais serve, e con- 
tenta. ...” Camoes, vii. 35. 

By Burton ; 

To this Cochim, to that falls Cananor 
one hath Chal^, another thTslePiment 
a third Coulam, a fourth takes Oran- 
ganor, 

the rest is theirs with whom he rests 
content.” 


1726. . . Coylang.”— Ghoro., 
115. 

1727. “Coiloan is another small princi- 
pality. It has the Benefit of a River, which 
is the southermost Outlet of the CoucUn 
Islands ; and the Butch have a small Fort 
within a Mile of it on the Sea-shore. ... It 
keeps a Garrison of 30 Men, and its trade 
is inconsiderable.” — A. Ham. 333. 


ftliirpele, s. This Tamil name of 
the Mungoose (q.v.) occurs in the 
quotation which follows : properly 
Kzripftillai. 

1601. “. . . bestiola quaedam Qtiil sive 
Quirpele vocata, quae aspectu primo vi- 
verrae . . — Be Bry, iv. 63. 


R. 


Radaree, s. P. — ^H. — Rdh-ddri 
(from rdh-dar, ‘ road-keeper.’) A 
transit duty; sometimes ‘black-mail.’ 

1620. ‘ ‘ Fra Nicolo Ruigiola Francescano 
genovese, il quale, passagiero, che dTndia 
andava in Italia, partite alcuni giorni 
prima da Ispahan . . . poco di qua lontano 
era state trattenuto dai rakdaxi, o custodi 
delle strade . . . ” — P. della Valle, ii. 99. 

1623. “For Rahdars, the Khan has 
given them a firman to free them, also 
firmans for a house . . .” — Sainsbury, iii. p. 
163. 

1673. “This great officer, or Farmer of 
the Empjeror’s Customs (the Shawbunder), 
is obliged on the Roads to provide for the 
safe travelling for Merchants by a constant 
Watch ... for which Rhadorage, or high 
Imposts, are allowed by the Merchants, 
both at Landing and in their passage in- 
land.” — Fryer, 222. 

1685. “Here we were forced to com- 
pound with the Rattaree men, for ye Lutys 
on our goods.” — Hedges, Dec. 15. 

c. 1731. “ Nizamu-1 Mulb . . . thus got 

rid of . . , the rahdarl from which latter 
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impost great annoyance had fallen upon 
travellers and traders .” — Kkdjl Khan, in 
MUoU vii. 531. 

Baggy, s. Bagi (the word seems 
to he Dec. Hindustani); a kind of 
grain, Eletbsine Coracana^ Graertn. 
{Cynosurus Goracanus, Dinn.), largely 
cultivated, as a staple of food, in 
Southern India. 

1792. ‘*The season for sowing raggy, 
rice, and bajera from the end of June to 
the end of August .” — Idfe of T, Munro, 
iii. 92. 

1793. * ‘ The Mahratta supplies consisting 
chiefly of Raggy, a coarse grain, which 
grows in more abundance than any other 
in the Mysore Country, it became necessary 
to serve it out to the troops, giving rice 
only to the sick.” — Birom^ 10. 

Baja, Bajak, s. Skt. Baja, ‘a 
king. ’ The word is still used in this 
sense, but titles have a tendency to 
degenerate, and this one is applied to 
many humbler dignitaries, petty chiefs, 
or large Zemindars. It is also now a 
title of nobility conferred by the 
British Government, as it was bjr their 
Mahommedan predecessors, on Hindus, 
as Nawab is upon Moslem. Bai, Bdo, 
Band, Bdiual, Bdya (in S. India), are 
other forms which the word has taken in 
vernacular dialects or particular ^pli- 
cations. The word spread with Hindu 
civilization to the eastward, and sur- 
vives in the titles of Indo-Chinese 
sovereigns, and in those of Malay and 
Javanese chiefs and princes. 

It is curious that the term Baja can- 
not be traced, so far as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, unless the very questionable 
instance of Pliny’s Bachias be an 
exception. In early Mahommedan 
writers the now less usual, but still 
Indian, forms Bao and Bai, are those 
which we find. (Ibn Batuta, it will be 
seen, regards the words for king in 
India and in Spain as identical, in 
which he is fundamentally ri^ht). 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
18th century again we sometimes find 
the word barbarised into Boger. 

c. 1338. “ . . . . Baha-uddin fled to one 

of the heathen Kings called the Bai Kan- 
bilah. The word Rai among those people, 
just as among the people of Bum, signifies 
‘ King.’ »~Ibn Bat., iii. 318. 

The traveller here refers, as appears by 
another passage, to the Spanish Bey. 

1612. “In all this part of the East 
there are 4 castes. . . . The first caste is 
that of the Rayas, and this is a most noble 


race from which spring all the Kings of 
Canara. . , .” — Couto, V". vi. 4. 

1683. ‘ ‘ I went a hunting with ye Ragea, 
who was attended with 2 or 300 men, armed 
with bows and arrows, swords and targets.” 
— Hedges, March 1. 

1786. Tippoo with gross impropriety 
addresses Louis XVI. as “the Rajah of 
the French.” — Select Letters, p. 369. 

Bajamundry, n.p. A town (for- 
merly head-place of a district) on the 
lower Godavery B. 

The name is in Telugu, Bajamalien^ 
dravaram, ‘ King-chief (’s)-Town.’ 

Bajpoot, s. Hind. ' Bdjput, from 
Skt. Bdjaputra, ‘ King’s Son.’ The 
name of a great race in India, the 
hereditary profession of which is that 
of arms. The name was probably only 
a honorific assumption ; but no race in 
India has furnished so large a number 
of princely families. According to 
Ohand, the great medieval bard of the 
BajpUts, there were 36 clans of the race, 
issued from four Ksliatriyas (Parihar, 
Pramar, Solankhi, and Chauhan) who 
sprung into existence from the sacred 
Agnihund or Pirepit on the summit of 
Mormt Abu. Later bards give five 
epon3rms from the firepit, and 99 
clans. 

The BajpUts thus claim to be true 
Ksliatriyas, or representatives of the 
second of the four fundamental castes, 
the Warriors ; but the Brahmans do 
not acknowledge the claim, and deny 
that the true Kshatriya is extant. 
Possibly the story of the fireborn 
ancestry hides a consciousness that the 
claim is factitious. “ The Bajpoots,” 
says Forbes, “use animal food and 
spirituous liquors, both unclean in the 
last degree to their puritanic neigh- 
bours, and are scrupulous in the observ- 
ance of only two rules, — ^those which 
prohibit the slaughter of cows, and the 
remarriage of widows. The clans are 
not forbidden to eat together, or to 
intermarry, and cannot be said in these 
resiiects to form separate castes ” (i2f^s- 
mdld, reprint 1878, p. 537). 

An odd illustration of the fact that 
to partake of animal food, and espe- 
cially of the heroic repast of the flesh 
of wild boar killed in the chase (see 
Terry’s representation of this below), 
is a Bajput characteristic, occurs to 
the memory of one of the present 
writers. 

In Lord Canning’s time the young 
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Rajput Raja of Alwar had betaken 
himself to degrading- courses, insomuch 
that the Yiceroy felt constrained, in 
open durbar at Agra, to admonish him. 
A veteran political officer, who was 
present, inquired of the agent at the 
Alwar Court w’hat had been the nature 
of the conduct thus rebuked. The 
reply was that the young- prince had 
become the habitual associate of low 
and profligate Mahommedans, who 
had so influenced his conduct that, 
among other indications, he would 
not eat wild 'piy. The old Poli- 
tical, hearing this, shook his head 
very gravely, saying, ‘ Would not eat 
WUd Pig ! Pear I Dear ! Dear ! ’ It 
seemed the ne plus ultra of RajpUt de- 
generation ! The older travellers give 
the name in the quaint form Rashhoot, 
but this is not confined to Europeans, 
as the quotation from Sidi ’All shows ; 
though the aspect in which the old 
English travellers regarded the tribe, 
as mainly a pack of banditti, might 
have made us think the name to be 
shaped by a certain sense of aptness. 
The Portuguese again frequently call 
them Beys Butos, a form in wffiich the 
true etjunology, at least partially, 
emerges. 

1516. ‘ ‘ There are three qualities of these 

Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
Bazhutes, and they, in the time that their 
King was a Gentile, were Knights, the 
defenders of the Kingdom, and governors 
of the Country.” — Barbosa, 50. 

1533. “ Insomuch that whilst the battle 
went on, Saladim placed all his women in a 
large house, with all that he possessed, whilst 
below the house were combustibles for use 
in the fight ; and Saladim ordered them to 
be set fire to, whilst he was in it. Thus 
the house suddenly blew up with great 
explosion and loud cries from the unhai>py 
women ; whereupon all the people from 
within and without rushed to the spot, but 
the Beshutos fought in such a way that they 
drove the Guzarat troops out of the gates, 
and others in their hasty flight cast them- 
selves from the walls and perished.” — 
Correa, iii. 527. 

,, “And with the stiiDulation that 
the 200 pardaos, which are paid as allow- 
ance to the lascarins of the two small forts 
which stand between the lands of Bagaim 
and the Beys hiiutos, shall be paid out of 
the revenues of Bagaim as they have been 
paid hitherto.” — Treaty of Nuno da Cunlia 
with the K. of Camhaya, in Suhsidios, 137. 

c. 1554. “ But if the caravan is attacked, 

and the Bats (see Bhat) kill themselves, 
the Bashhuts, according ro the law of the 
Bats, are adjudged to have committed a 
crime worthy of death.” — Sidi AH 
Kapuddn, in J. As., Ser. I., tom. ix. 95. 


c. 1614. ‘ ‘ The next day they embarked 

thLe killed in 

fight and those killed by fire, more than 800 
persons, the most of them being Begibutos 
floors of great valour; and of ours fell 
eighteen. . . . — Bocarro, Becada, 210. 

* •• it were fitter he were in 
the Company of his brother .... and his 
safetie more regarded, then in the hands of 
Bashboote Gentile. . . — Sir T Rnp 

. 553-4. 


r 1 Swines-flesh 

most hateful to the Mahometans .” — Temi 
in Puo'chas, ii. 1479. 

1638. “These Basboutes are a sort of 
Midway men, or Tories.”— JfaTitZeZsZo, Eng 
by Davies, 1669, p. 19. ' 

1648. “ These Besbouts (Resbouten) are 
held for the best soldiers of Gusurafcta 
Van Twist, 39. 


1673. “ Next in esteem were the Besh- 

poots or Souldiers.” — Fryer, 27. 

1689. “ The place where they went 

ashore was at a Town of the Moors, which 
name our Seamen give to all the Subjects of 
the Great Mogul, but especially his Maho- 
metan Subjects ; calling the Idolaters 
Gentous or Bashbouts.” — Bampier, i. 507. 

1791. “ , . . , Quatre cipayes ou reis- 

poutes months sur des chevaux persans, 
pour I’escorter.”— B. de St, Pierre, Chau^ 
mi ere Indienne, 


Rains, The, s. The common Anglo- 
Indian colloquial for the Indian rainy 
season. The same idiom, as chums, 
had been already in use by the Portu- 
guese. See Winter. 

c. 1666. ‘ * Lastly, I have imagined that if 
in Behli, for example, the Bains come from 
the East, it may yet be that the Seas which 
are Southerly to it are the origin of them, 
but that they are forced by reason of some 
Mountains ... to turn aside and discharge 
themselves another way. . . .” — Bernier, 
E. T., 138. 

1707. “We are heartily sorry that the 
Bains have been so very unhealthy with 
you.” — Letter in Ormds Fragments. 

1750. “The Bains . . . setting in with 
great violence, overfiowed the whole coun- 
try.” — Orme's Hist., i. 163 (ed. 1803). 

1868. ‘ ‘ The place is pretty, and although 

it is ‘ the Bains ’ there is scarcely any day 
when we cannot get out.” — Bishop Milman, 
in Memoir, p. 67. 

Rambotang, s. Malay, ramhutan 
[Filet, No. 6750, p. 256). The name 
of a fruit [Nephelium lappaceum, L.), 
common in the Straits, having a thin 
luscious pulp, closely adhering to a 
hard stone, and covered externally 
with bristles like those of the external 
envelope of a chestnut. From ramlut, 
‘ hair.’ 

1613. “ And other native fruits, such as 
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hacJioes (perhaps hachang, the Mangifera 
foetida?) rambotans, ramheSi‘^ tuasducos^* 
and pomegranates, and innumerable others. 
^ — Cfodinho de JEredia, 16. 

1726. **.... the ramboetan-tree (the 
fruit of which the Portuguese call frocta 
dos caffaros or Gaffer^ s fruit) — Valentijn 
(v.) Sumatra, 3. 

1727. “ The Rambostan is a Fruit about 
the Bigness of a Walnut, with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments ; within the Skin 
is a very savoury Pulp.” — A. Ham., ii. 81. 

1783. “ Mangustines, rambustines, &c.” 
— Forrest, Mergui, 40. 

E-amasammy, s. This corruption 
of Bdmaswdmi (■* Lord. Eama ’), a com- 
mon Hindu proper name in the South, 
is there used colloquially in two 


Bdmosl, originally one of the thieving 
tribes. Hence they came to bo em- 
ployed as hereditary watchmen in 
villages, paid by cash or by rent-free 
lands, and by various petty dues. 
They were suxDposed to be respon- 
sible for thefts till the criminals wore 
caught; and were often themselves 
concerned. They a]Dpear to be still 
commonly employed as hired chokey- 
dars by Anglo-Indian households in 
the west. They come chiefly from the 
country between Poona and Kolhapur. 
The surviving traces of a E-amoosy 
dialect contain Telugu words, and have 
been used in more recent days as a 
secret slang. 


ways : 

(a). As a generic name for Hindus, 
like * Tommy Atkins ’ for a British 
soldier. Especially applied to Indian 
coolies in OeyloUj etc. 

(b.) Eor a twisted roving of cotton 
in a tube (often of wrought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar (see 
Puleeta). Madras use : 
a. — 

1880. **.... if you want a clerk to do 

your work or a servant to attend on you, 
.... you would take on a saponaceous 
Bengali Baboo, or a servile abject Madrasi 
RamaBammy. . . A Madrasi, even if wrongly 
abused, would simply call you his father, 
and his mother, and his aunt, defender of 
the poor, and epitome of wisdom, and would 
take his change out of you in the bazaar 
accounts.” — Gm'nhill Mag., Nov. 1880, pp. 
.582-3. 

Eamdam, s. Hind, from Ar. ramazan 
(ramadhan.) The ninth Mahommedan 
lunar month, viz., the month of the 
Fast. 

1615. “. . . . at this time, being the 

preparation to this Ramdam or Lent.” — 
Sir T. Roe, in Purchas, i. 537. 

1623. **The 29th June: I think that 
(to-day ?) the Moors have commenced their 
ramadhan, according to the rule by which I 
calculate.” — P. Della Valle, ii. 607. 

1686. “They are not .... very curious 
or strict in observing any Days or Times of 
particular Devotions, except it be Ramdam 
time as we call it. . . . In this time they fast 
all Day. . . — Dampier, i. 343. 

Eamoosy, n.p. The name of a 
very distinct caste in W. India, Mahr. 


* Favre gives {Diet. Malay-Franpais) : *^Dul,u’* 

(huwa is = fruit). “Noni d’un fruit de la grosseur 
d’lin cent de poule; il parait §tre une grosse 
espfeee de Tmisium,.’* (It is L. domestiGum.) The 
Umiibeli is figured by Marsdeu in Atlas to Hist, of 
S 2 imatra, 3rd ed., pi. vi. and pi. ix. It seems to be 
Baccemrea d^iMs, Mull. {Pierardia duUis, Jack). 


1833. “There are instances of the Ra- 
moosy Naiks, who are of a bold and daring 
spirit, having a great ascendancy over the 
village Patellsand Koolkurnies{Ooo\<i'\xmQQ) 
but which the latter do not like to acknow- 
ledge openly .... and it sometimes hap- 
pens that the village officers partieixiate in 
the profits which the Ramoosies derive from 

— Macintosh, 

, p. 19. 


1883. “Till a late hour in the morning 
he (the chameleon) sleeps, sounder than 
a ramoosey or a chowkeydar ; nothing will 
wake him .” — Tribes on Mg Frontier. 


Ram-Eam ! The commonest salu- 
tation between two Hindus meeting 
on the road; an invocation of the 
divinity. 

1673. ‘ ‘ Those whose Zeal transports them 
no further than to die at home, are imme- 
diately Washed by the next of Kin, and 
bound up in a Sheet ; and as many as go 
with him carry them by turns on a Colt- 
staff ; and the rest run^ almost naked and 
shaved, crying after him Ram, Ram.” — 
Fryer, 101. 

1726. “The wives of Bramines (when 
about to burn) first give away their jewels 
and ornaments, or perhaps, a pinang (q. v.), 
which is under such circumstances a great 
present, to this or that one of their male or 
female friends who stand by,_ and after 
taking leave of them, go and lie over the 
corpse, calling out only Ram, Ram.” — Valen- 
tijn, V. 51. 

Sir G-, Birdwood writes : “In 1869-70 I 
saw a green i^arrot in the Crystal Palace 
aviary very doleful, dull, and ’miserable to 
behold. I called it ‘ pretty poll, ’ and coaxed 
it in every way, but no notice of me would 
it take. Then I bethought me of its being a 
Mahratta^opit^, and hailed it Ram Ram ! 
and spoke in Mahratti to it ; when at once 
it roused up out of its lethargy, and hoiD^ied 
and swung about, and answered me back, 
and cuddled up close to me against the bars, 
and laid its head against my knuckles. 
And every day thereafter, when I visited 
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it, it was always in an eager flurry to salute 
me as I drew near to it.” 

Ranee, s. A I-Iindu queen; ram, 
fem. of rdjCi, from Skt. rdjnJ {=regvna). 

1673. Bedmure (Bednur) ... is the 
Capital City, the ^Residence of the Banna, 
the E-elict of Sham Shunker JVaig.^^ — Fryer, 
1C2. 

1809. “The young Bannie may marry 
whomsoever she pleases.” — Lord Valentia, 
i. 364. 

1879. “There were once a Baja and a 
Bane who had an only daughter.” — Stokes, 
Indian Fairy Tales, 1. 

Rangoon, n.p. Burm. Ban-gun, 
said to mean ‘ War-end ; * the chief 
town and port of Pegu. The great 
Pagoda in its immediate neighbourhood 
had long been famous under the name 
of Bagon (q-v.), but there was no 
town in modern times till Rangoon 
was founded by Alompra during his 
conquest of Pegu, in 1755. The name 
probably had some kind of intentional 
assonance to Da-gun, whilst it ‘ ‘ pro- 
claimed his forecast of the immediate 
destruction of his enemies.” 

Occupied by the British forces in 
May, 1824, and again, taken by storm, 
in 1852, Rangoon has since the latter 
date been the capital, first of the 
British province of Pegu, and latterly 
of British Burma. It is now a 
flourishing port -with a population of 
134,176 (1881). 

Ranjow, s. A Malay term, 

Sharp -pointed stakes of bamboo of 
varying lengths stuck in the ground, 
to penetrate the naked feet or body of 
an enemy. See Marsden^s H, of 
Sumatra, 2nd ed., 276. 

Raseed, s. Hind, rasid, A native 
corruption of the English ‘receipt,’ 
shaped, probably, by the Pers. rassda, 

‘ arrived ; ’ viz., an acknowledgment 
that a thing has ‘ come to hand.’ 

1877. “ There is no Sindi, however wild, 

that cannot now understand ‘Basid’ (re- 
ceipt), and ‘ ApH’ (appeal).” — Burton, Sind 
Revisited, i. 282. 

Rat-bird, s. The striated bush- 
babbler ( Chattarhoea caudata, Dumeril); 
see Tribes on My Frontier, 1883, p. 3. 

Rattan, S. The long stem of vari- 
ous species of Asiatic climbing palms, 
belonging to the genus Calamus and 
its allies, of which canes are made 
(not ‘bamboo-canes,’ improperly so- 


called), and which, when split, are 
used to form the seats of oane-bot- 
tomed chairs and the like. Prom 
Malay rojfcm, applied to various species 
of Calamus and Daemonorops (see Filet 
No. 696 et seg.). Some of these attain a 
length of several hundred feet, and are 
used in the Himalaya and the Kasia 
Hills for making suspension-bridges 
&c., rivalling rope in strength. ' 

1511. “The G-overnor set out from 
Malaca in the beginning of December, of 
this year, and sailed along the coast of 
Pedir. ... He met with such a contrary 

g ale that he was obliged to anchor, which 
e did with a great anchor, and a cable of 
rdtas, which are slender but tough canes 
which they twist and make into strong 
cables.” — Correa, Lendas, ii. 269. 

1563. “ They took thick ropes of rotas 
(which are made of certain twigs which 
are very flexible) and cast them round the 
feet, and others round the tusks.” — Garda 
f. 90. ’ 

1598. “There is another sorte of the 
same reedes which they call Bota : these 
are thinne like twigges of Willow for 
baskets. . . .” — Lins^oten, 28. 

c. 1610. “ II y a vne autre sorte de canne 
qui ne vient iamais plus grosse que le petit 
doigt . . . et il ploye comme osier. Ils 
I’appellent Bo tan. Ils en font des cables de 
nauire, et quantity de sortes de paniers 
gentiment entre lassez.” — Fyrard de Laval, 

1673. “ . . . the Materials Wood and 

Plaister, beautified without with folding 
Windows, made of Wood and latticed with 
Battans . . — Fryer, 27. 

1844. “ In the deep vallies of the south 

the^ vegetation is most abundant and 
various. Among the most conspicuous 
species are .... the rattan winding from 
trunk to trunk and shooting his pointed 
head above all his neighbours.”— on 
the Kasia Hills and People, in *7. A, S. B., 
vol. xiii. pt. ii. 615. 

Ravine-deer. The sportsman’s name, 
at least in Upper India, for the Indian 
gazelle {Gazella Bennettii, Jerdon). 

Razzia, s. This is Algerine-Prencb, 
not Anglo-Indian, meaning a sudden 
raid or destructive attack. It is in 
fact the Arab, ghdziya, ‘an attack 
upon infidels.’ 

Reaper, s. The small laths, laid 
across the rafters of a sloping roof to 
bear the tiles, are so-called in Anglo- 
Indian house-huildi^. We find no 
such word in any EQnd. dictionary; 
but in the Mahratti diet, we find rip 
in this sense. 
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Beas, Rees, s. Small money of 
account, formerly in use at Bombay, 
tbe 25tliL part of an anna, and 400tli of 
a rupee. Portuguese real^ pi. reis. 
Accounts were kept at Bombay in 
rupees, quarters, and reas, down at 
least to November, 1834, as we bave 
seen in accounts of that date at tbe 
India Office. 

1673. (In Groa) “ The Vinteen ... 15 
B<m-ooks (see Budgrook), whereof 76 make 
a Tango, and 60 Rees make a Tango ,^' — 
Fryer, 207. 

1727. “Their Accounts (Bombay) are 
kept by Rayes and Rupees. 1 Rupee is . . . 
400 Rayes.” — A. Earn., ii. App. 6. 

Red Cliffs, n.p. Tbe nautical name 
of tbe steep coast below Quilon. This | 

E resents tbe only bluffs on tbe shore 
:om Mount Dely to ' Cape Comorin, 
and is thus identified, by character 
and name, with tbe Uvppbv bpos of tbe 
Periplus. 

c. 80-90. “Another village, Bakare, lies 
by the mouth of the river, to which the 
ships about to depart descend from Nel- 
ki^da . . . From Bakare extends the Red- 
Hill (flvppw opos), and then a long stretch 
of country called Paralia.”— §§ 
55-58. 

1727. “I wonder why the English built 
their Fort in that place (Anjengo), when 
they might as well have built it near the 
Rei Cliffs to the Northward, from whence 
they have their Water for drinking.” — A. 
Bam. i. 332. 

1813. “Water is scarce and very indif- 
ferent ; but at the red cliffs, a few miles to 
the north of Anjengo, it is said to be very 
good, but difficult to be shipped.” — Milburn, 
Or. Comm., i. 335. See also Dunnes Ff&w 
Directory, 5th ed. 1780, p. 161. 

1814. “ From thence (Quilone) to An- 

jengo the coast is hilly and romantic; 
especially about the red cliffs at Boccoli 
(qu. Ba/capT) as above?); where the women 
of Anjengo daily repair for water, from a 
very fine spring.” — Forbes, Or, Mem., i. 334. 

1841. “ There is said to be fresh water 

at the Red Cliffs to the northward of An- 
jengo, but it cannot be got conveniently; 
a considerable surf generally iDrevailing on 
the coast, particularly to the southward, 
renders it unsafe for ships’ boats to land.” 

' ^Horsburgh^s Diree., ed. 1841, i. 515. 

Red-dog, s. An old name for 
prickly-heat (q.v.). 

c. 1752. ‘ ‘ The red-dog is a disease which 

affects almost all foreigners in hot countries, 
especially if they reside near the shore, at 
the time when it is hottest.” — Osbeck^s 
Voyage, i, 190. 

Regulation, s. A law passed by 
tbe Grovernor-General in Council, or 


by a Governor (of Madras or Bombay) 
in Council. This term became obso- 
lete in 1833, wben legislative authority 
was conferred by tbe Charter Act 
(3 & 4 Will. TV. cap. 85) on those 
authorities ; and thenceforward tbe 
term used is A c^. By 13 Geo. III. cap. 
63, § XXXV., it is enacted that it shall 
be lawful for tbe G. G. and Council 
of Fort Wilbam in Bengal to issue 
Rules or Decrees and Regulations 
for tbe good order and civil govern- 
ment of tbe Company’s settlements, 
&c. This was tbe same Charter Act 
that established tbe Supreme Court. 
But tbe authorised compilation of 
“ Regulations of the Govt, of Fort Wil- 
liam in force at the end oflSo^f begins 
only with tbe Regulations of 1793, and 
makes no allusion to tbe earlier Regu- 
lations. No more^ does Regulation 
XLI. of 1793, which preserves tbe 
form, numbering, and codifying of tbe 
Regulations to be issued. Tbe fact 
seems to be that prior to 1793, wben 
tbe enactment of Regulations was sys- 
tematized, and tbe Regulations began 
to be regularly numbered, those that 
were issued partook rather of tbe 
character of resolutions of Government 
and circular orders than of Laws. 

1880. ‘ * The laws promulgated under this 
system were called Regulations, owing to a 
lawyer’s doubts as to the competence of the 
Indian authorities to infringe on the legis- 
lative powers of the English Parliament, or 
to modify the ® laws and customs ’ by which 
it had been decreed that the various nation- 
alities of India were to be governed. ” — 8aty, 
Review, March 13th, p. 335. 

Regulation Provinces. See this 
explained under Non-Regulation. 

Regur, s. Dakb. Hind, regar, also 
legar, Tbe peculiar black loamy soil, 
commonly called by English people in 
India ‘black cotton soil.’ The word 
may possibly be connected with Hind, 
and Fers. reg, ‘ sand ; ’ but regada or 
regadi is given by Wilson as Telugu. 
This soil is^ not found in Bengal, with 
some restricted exception in tbe Raj- 
mabl Hills. It is found everywhere 
on tbe plains of tbe Deccan trap- 
country, except near tbe coast. Tracts 
of it are scattered through tbe valley 
of tbe Krishna, and it occupies tbe 
flats of Coimbatore, Madura, Salem, 
Tanjore, Ramnad, and TinneveUy. It 
occurs north of the Nerbudda in Sau- 
gor, and occasionally on tbe plain 
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of t]ie eastern side of the Penin- 
sula, and composes the great flat 
of Surat and Broach in Guzerat. It 
is found also in Pegu. The origin of 
regar has been much debated. "We 
can only give the conclusion as stated 
in the Manual of the Geology of India, 
from which some preceding particulars 
are* drawn : ‘ ‘ Regur has been shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to re- 
sult from the impregnation of certain 
argillaceous formations with organic 
matter, but . . . the process which 
has taken i^lace is imperfectly under- 
stood, and . . . some peculiarities in 
distribution yet require explanation.” 
— Op. cit., i. 434. 

Reh, s. A saline efflorescence which 
comes to the surface in extensive 
tracts of Upper India, rendering the 
soil sterile. The salts (chiefly sulphate 
of soda mixed with more or less of 
common salt and carbonate of ^ soda) 
are superficial in the soil, for in the 
worst reh tracts sweet water is ob- 
tainable at depths below 60 or 80 
feet. 

The phenomenon seems due to the 
climate of Upper India, w M j p the 
ground is rendered hard andTSnper- 
vious to water by the scorching sun, 
the parching winds, and the treeless 
character of the country, so that there 
is little or no water-circulation in the 
subsoil. The salts in question, which 1 
appear to be such of the substances 
resulting from the decomposition of 
rock, or of detritus derived from rock, 
and from the formation of the soil, as 
are not assimilated by plants, accumu- 
late under such circumstances, not 
being diluted and removed by the 
natural purifying process of percolation 
of the rain-water. This accumulation 
of salts is brought to the surface by 
capillary action after the rains, and 
evaporated, leaving the salts as an 
efflorescence on the surface. Prom 
time to time the }3rocess culminates on 
considerable tracts of land, which are 
thus rendered barren. 

The canal-irrigation of the upper 
provinces has led to some aggravation 
of the evil. The level of the canal- 
waters being generally high, they raise 
the level of the reZi-polluted water in 
the soil, and produce in the lower 
tracts a great increase of the efflores- 
cence. A partial remedy for this lies 
in the provision of drainage ioi; the 


subsoil water, but this has only to a 
small extent been yet carried out. 

Reinol, s. A term formerly in use 
among the Portuguese at Goa, and 
applied apparently to ‘ Johnny Kew- 
comes’ or Grifflns (q.v.) It is from 
reino, ‘the Kingdom’ (viz., of Por- 
tugal). 

The word was also sometimes used 
to distinguish the European Portu- 
guese from the country -born. 

1598. “ . . . they take great pleasure 

and laugh at him, calling him Eeynol, 
which is a name given in iest to such as 
newlie come from JPortingall, and know not 
how to behave themselves in such grave 
manner, and with such ceremonies as the 
PoHingales use there in. India — Idnschoten, 
ch. xxxi. 

c. 1610. “. . . quand ces soldats Portugais 
arriuent de nquueau aux Indes portans 
encor leurs habits du pays, ceux qui sont hi 
de long tes quand ils les voyent par les rues 
les ax^pellent Renol, chargez de poux, et 
mille autres iniures et mocqueries.” — Moc- 
quet, 304. 

At a later date the word seems to 
have been applied to Portuguese de- 
serters who took service with the E. I, 
Co. Thus : 

c. 1760. “ With respect to the military, 

the common men are chiefly such as the 
Company sends out in their ships, or de- 
serters from the several nations settled in 
India, Dutch, French, or Portuguese, which 
last are commonly known by the name of 
Eeynols.” — Choose, i. 38. 

I Resident, s. This term has been 
used in two ways which require ffls- 
tinction. Thus (a), up to the organisa- 
tion of the Civil Service in Warren 
Hastings’s time, the chiefs of the Com- 
pany’s commercial establishments in 
the pro*vinces, and for a short time the 
European chiefs of districts, were 
termed Residents* 

But later the word was applied (b) 
also to the representative of the 
Governor-General at an important 
native Court, e*g*, at Lucknow, Delhi, 
Hyderabad, and Baroda, And this is 
the only meaning that the term has 
now in British India. 

In Dutch India the term is applied 
to the chief European officer of a pro- 
vince (corresponding to an Indian 
Zilla) as well as to the Dutch repre- 
sentative at a native court, as at Solo 
and Djokjocarta. 

a. — 

c. 1778. *‘My pay as Eesident (at Syl- 
het) did not exceed 500Z. per annum, so that 
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fortune could only be acquired by my own 
industry.” — Hon. B. Lindsay ^ in Lives of 
the L.% iii. 174. 

b.— 

1798. “Having received overtures of a 
very friendly nature from the Hajah of Berar, 
who has requested the presence of a British 
Eesident at his Court, I have despatched 
an ambassador to Nagpore with full powers 
to ascertain the precise nature of the 
Bajah’s views.” — Marquis Wellesley ^ Des- 
patches, i. 99, 

E-espondentia, S. An old trade 
technicality, thus explained : “ Money 
■which is borrowed, not upon the vessel 
as in bottomry, but upon the goods 
and merchandise contained in it, which 
must necessarily bo sold or exclaanged 
in the course of the voyage, in which 
case the borrower ]personally is bound 
to answer the contract” (Wharton’s 
Law Lexicon, 6th ed., 1876). 

What is now a part of the Calcutta 
Course, along the bank of the Hoogly, 
was known down to the first quarter of 
this century, as ‘ EespondentiaWalk.’ 
We have heard this name explained by 
the supposition that it was a usual 
scene of proposals and contingent 
juwaubs (q.v.) ; but the name was no 
doubt, in reality, given because this 
walk by the river served as a sort of 
’Change, where bargains in Respon- 
dentia and the like were made. 

1720. * * I am concerned with Mr. Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond in the 
^George’ Brigantine.” — Testament of Gh. 
Lavers j Merchant. In Wheeler, ii. 340. 

1727. “There was one Captain Perrin 
Master of a Ship, who took up about 500 L. 
on respondentia from Mr. Balph Sheldon 
. . . payable at his Betum to Bengal.” — 
A. Ham., ii. 14. 

,, “ . . . which they are enabled to do 

by the Money taken up here on Bespon- 
dentia bonds , . .” — In Wheeler, ii. 427. 

1776. “ I have desired my Calcutta At- 

torney to insure some Money lent on Bespon- 
dentia on Ships in India ... I have also 
subscribed £500 towards a China Voyage.” 
— MS. Letter of James Rennell, Feb. 20. 

1794. “I assure you, Sir, Europe articles, 
especially good wine, are not to be had for 
love, money, or respondentia.”— TTie Indian 
Observer, by Hugh Boyd, &c. , p. 206. 

Ressaidar, s. P.-Hind. Basalddr. 
A native subaltern officer of irregular 
cavalry, under the Ressaidar (q.v.). 
It is not clear wha't sense rastu has I 
in the formation of this title (which I 
appears to be of modern devising). ' 
The moaning of that word is ‘ ‘ quick- ! 


ness of appu’ehension ; fitness, perfec- 
tion.” 

Ressala, s. Hind, from Ar. risd- 
la. A troop in one of our regiments 
of native (so-called) Irregular Cavalry. 
The ^ word was in India originally 
applied more loosely to a native corps 
of horse, apart from English regimental 
technicalities. The Arabic word pro- 
perly means the charge or commission 
of a rasul, i.e. of a civil officer em- 
ployed^ to make arrests {Dozy), The 
transition of meaning, as with many 
other words of Arabic origin, is very 
obscure. 

1758. “Presently after Shokum Sing 
and Harroon Cawn (formerly of Roy Dul- 
lub’s Bissalla) came in and discovered to 
him the whole affair.” — Lettei' of W, Hast- 
ings in Gleig, i. 70. 

Ressaidar, Ar. Per. Hind. Eisdla- 
dar. Originally in Upper India the 
commander of a corps of Hindustani 
horse,- though the first quotation shows 
it, in the south, applied to officers of 
infantry. How applied to the native 
officer who commands a risdla in one 
of our regiments of “ Irregular Horse.” 

1778.^“'^ The Nawaub now gave orders to 
the Bisaladars of the regular and irregular 
infantry, to encircle the fort, and then 
commence the attack with their artillery 
and musketry.”— jET. of Hydur Hath, 327. 

1803. ^ “The rissaldars finding so much 
money in their hands, began to quarrel 
about the division of it, while Perron 
crossed in the evening with the body- 
guard.” — Mil. Memoirs of James Skinner, i. 
274. 

c. 1831. “ Le lieutenant de ma troupe a 

bonne chance d’etre fait Capitaine (res- 
seldar).” — Jacquemont, Com'esjp., ii. 8. 

Rest-house, s. Much the same as 
Dak Bungalow (q*v.). Used in Cey- 
lon only. 

Resum, s. Lascar’s Hind, for ration 
{Boehuch). 

Rice, s. The well-known cereal, 
Oryza sativa, L. There is a strong 
temptation to derive the Greek opv^a, 
which is the source of our word through 
It. r«so, Pr. riz, etc., from the Tamil 
ariH, ‘rice deprived of husk,’ ascribed 
to a root ari, ‘to separate.’ It is quite 
possible that Southern India was the 
original seat of rice cultivation. Rox- 
burgh {Flora Indica, ii. 200) says that 
a wild rice, known as Newaree by the 
Telinga people, grows abundantly 
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about tbe lakes in tbe Northern Oircars, 
and lie considers this to be tbe original 
plant. 

It is possible that the Arabic al-ruzz 
{arruzz) from wbicb tbe Spaniards 
directly take tbeir Tvord arroz, may 
bave been taken also directly from tbe 
Dravidian term. But it is bardly 
possible tbat opvfa can bave bad tbat 
origin. Tbe knowledge of rice appa- 
rently came to Greece from tbe expedi- 
tion of Alexander, and tbe mention of 
opv^a by Tbeopbrastus, wbicb appears 
to be tbe oldest, probably dates almost 
from tbe Hfetime of Alexander (d. B.c. 
323). Aristobulus, whose accurate 
account is quoted by Strabo (see below) 
was a companion of Alexander’s ex- 
j)edition, but seems to bave written 
later than Tbeopbrastus. Tbe term was 
probably acquired on the Oxus, or in 
tbe Punjab. And though no Skt. word 
for rice is nearer opv^a than vrllii^ the 
very common exchange of aspirate and 
sibilant might easily give a forrn. like 
vrlsi or hrlsi (comp. liindfi,sindu, &c.) in 
tbe dialects west of India. Though no 
such exact form seems to have been 
produced from old Persian, we bave 
further indications of it in the Pushtu, 
which Baverty writes, sing, ‘a grain 
of rice’ wWijztCh^ pi. ^rice’ ivWijzey, 
tbe former close to oryza. Tbe same 
writer gives in Barakai (one of tbe 
uncultivated languages of the Kabul 
country, sxooken by a ‘Tajik* tribe 
settled in Logar, south of Kabul, and 
also at Kanigoram in tbe Waziri 
country) tbe word for rice as ^d*r^zza, 
a very close approximation again to 
oryza. Tbe same word is indeed given 
by Leech, in an earlier vocabulary, 
largely coincident with tbe former, as 
rizza. Tbe modern Persian word for 
busked rice is Mrinj, and Armenian 
hrinz. A nasal form, deviating further 
from tbe hypothetical hrlsi or vrlsi, 
but still probably tbe same in origin, 
is found among other languages of tbe 
Hindfi Kush tribes, e.y. Burisbki 
(Kbajuna of Leitner), hr on ; Sbina (of 
Gilgit), hrlun ; Kbowar of tbe Cbitral 
Yalley (Arniyab of Leitner), grinj.^ 

1298. “ II hi a forment et ris asez, m^s 

il ne menuient pain de forment por ce que 
il est en cele provence enf erme, m^s menuient 
ris et font poison (i.e. drink) de ris con 
especeS qe molt e(s)t biaus et cler et fait le 


home evre ansi con fait le vin.”— J/arc JPol 
Geog. Text, 132. ’ 

B.c. C. 320—300. “ MaWov 6t OTTreipouci to 

KaXovixevov opv^ov^ ro e\lfrip.a.' rovro 8k ojuioioi/ 

ttJ ^eta, Kal TrepiirTia-dev olov xovSpos, Sk 

rrjy 6\j/tu ire^uKOS op-otov rat? atpais, Kal tov ttoKw 
Xpouov ev uSttTt. ’Airoxeirat Se ovk eU crraxvv, a\\' 
otov ipopYiv wcTTrep 6 Kiyxpo^ <o-l 6 c\u/xos.” — 
Theophrast. de Hist. Plantt , iv. c. 4. 

B.C. c. 20. “The rice (Spv^a), according to 
Aristobulus, stands in water, in an en- 
closure. It is sowed in beds. The plant is 
4 cubits in height, with many ears, and 
yields a large produce. The harvest is 
about the time of the setting of the Pleiades, 
and the grain is beaten out bke barley. 

‘ ‘ It grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Susis, 
and in the Lower Syria.” — Strabo, xv. i. 
§ 18, in Bohn’s E. T., iii. 83. 

B.c. 300. “ Megasthenes writes in the 

second Book of his Indica: The Indians, 
says he, at their banquets have a table 
placed before each person. This table is 
made like a buffet, and they set upon it 
a golden bowl, into which they first help 
boiled rice (opu^aj/), as^ it might be boiled 
groats, and then a vaiiety of cates dressed 
in Indian fashions.” — Atkenaeus, iv. § 39. 
A.D. c. 70. “ Hordeum Indis sativum et 


Biddulpk, Tribss of Hindoo Koosh, App., pp. 
xxxiv., lix., cxxxix. 


silvestre, ex quo panis apud eos praecipuus 
et alica. Maxime quidem oryza gaudent, 
ex qua tisanam conficiunt quam reliqui 
mortales ex hordeo . . .” — Pliny, xviii. 13. 

Ph. Holland has here ^ot so wrong a 
reading tliat we abandon him. 

A.D. c. 80-90. “Very productive is this 
country {Syrastrem or Benins. Guzerat) m 
wheat and rice {bpv^'n^) and sesamin oil and 
butter ♦ (ghee) and cotton, and the abound- 
ing Indian piece-goods made from it.” — 
P&riplus, § 41. 

Kock-pigeon. The bird so-called 
by sportsmen in India is tbe PterocUs 
extcstus of Temminck, belonging to tbe 
family of sand-grouse (PterocUdae). 
It occurs throughout India, except in 
tbe more wooded parts. In tbeir swift 
high flight these birds look something 
like pigeons on tbe wing, whence 
perhaps tbe misnomer. 

!Roc, s. Tbe Btdch or fabulous co- 
lossal bird of Arabian legend. This 
has been treated at length by one of 
tbe present writers in Ilarco Polo 
(Book III. cb. 33, notes) ; and here we 
shall only mention one or two supple- 
mentary' facts. 

M, Marre states tbat ruh-rnk is ap- 
plied by tbe Malaya’s to a bird of prey 

* Mailer and (very positively) Fabricius disced 
BovTvpov for Bo<r/xdpov, which “no fellow under- 
stands.” A. Hamilton (i. 136) mentions Wheat, 
Pulse, and Butter ” as exports from Mungaroul on 
this coast. He does not mention Bosinoron ! 
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of the vulture family, a circumstance 
wHcli ^ossiUy may indicate the source 
of the Arabic name, as we know it to 
be of some at least of the legends. 

In one of the notes just referred to 
it is suggested that the roc’s q uills , 
spoken of by Marco Polo in the passage 
quoted below (a passage which evi- 
dently refers -to some real object 
brought to China), might possibly 
have been some vegetable production 
such as the great frond of the Eavenala 
of Madagascar ( Urania speciosa)^ cooked 
to pass as a bird’s quill. Mr. Sibree, 
in his excellent book on Madagascar 
{The Great African Island, 1880) 
noticed this, but pointed out that the 
object was more probably the im- 
mensely long midrib of the rofia palm 
{Sagus Baphia), Sir John Kirk, when 
in England in 1882, expressed entire 
confidence in this identification, and on 
his return to Zanzibar in 1883 sent 
four of these midribs to England. 
These must have been originally from 
36 to 40 feet in length. The leaflets 
were all stript, but when entire the 
object must have strongly resembled 
a Brobdingnagian feather. These roc’s 
quills were ^own at the Forestry 
Exhibition in Edinburgh, 1884. Sir 
John Kirk wrote : 

“I send to-day per S.S, Arcot .... 
four fronds of the Raphia palm, called here 
Moale. They are just as sold and shipped 
up and down the coast. No doubt they 
were sent in Marco Polo’s time in exactly 
the same state — i.e. stripped of their leaf- 
lets and with the tip broken off. They 
are used for making stages and ladders, 
and last long if kept dry. They are also 
made into doors, by being cut into lengths, 
and pinned through.” 

Some other object has recently been 
shown at Zanzibar as part of the 
wings of a great bird. Sir John Kir k 
writes that this (which he does not 
describe particularly) was in the pos- 
session of the R. 0. priests at Baga- 
moyo, to whom it had been given by 
natives of the interior, and these de- 
clared that they had brought it from 
Tanganyika, and that it was part of 
the wing of a gigantic bird. On 
another occasion they repeated this 
statement, alleging that this bird was 
known in the Udoe {?) country, near 
the coast. The priests were able to 
communicate directly with their in- 
formants, and certainly believed the 
story. Dr. Hildebrand also, a com- 
petent G-erman naturalist, believed in 


it. But Sir John Kirk himself says 
that ‘what the priests had to show 
was most undoubtedly the whalebone 
of a comjparatively small whale ’ (see 
letter of the present writer in Athe- 
naeum, March 22nd, 1884). 

(c. 1000?). “El IIa(;jan fils d’Amr et 
d autres, d’aprfes ce qu’ils tenaient de maint- 
personnages de I’Inde, m’ont rapport(5 des 
choses bien extraordinaires, au sujet des 
oiseaux du pays de Zabedj, de KbmAv 
{Kumar') du Senf et autres regions des 
parages delTnde. Ce que j’ai vu de plus 
grand, en fait de plumes d’oiseaux, e’est 
un tuyau que me montra Abou’ 1-Abbas de 
Siraf. II itait long de deux auiies environs 
capable, semblait-il. de contenir une outre, 
d’eau. 

“ ‘ J’ai vu dans I’lnde, me ditle capitaine 
Ismailaw^ih, chez un des principaux mars 
chands, un tuyau de plume qui dtait prbs 
de sa maison, et dans lequel on versait de 
I’eau comme dans une grande tonne .... 
Ne ^ sois pas etonn^, me dit-il, car un 
cajntaine du pays des Zindjs m’a conte 
qu’il avait vu chez le roi de Sira un tuyau 
de plume qui contenait vingt-ciiiq outres 
d’eau. ’ ” — HwG des Herveilles delude. {Par 
Van dev Lith et Marcel Devic, pp. 62-63). 

Rogue (Elephant), s. An elephant 
(generally, if not always, a male) living 
in apparent isolation from any herd, 
usually a bold marauder, and a danger 
to travellers. Such an elej)hant is 
called in Bengal, according to Wil- 
liamson, saun, i.e. sdn; sometimes, it 
would seem, gunddf and by the 
Sinhalese hora. 

The term rogue is used by Europeans 
in Ceylon, and its origin is somewhat 
obscure. Sir Emerson Tennent finds 
such an elephant called, in a curious 
book of last century ronhedor or runke- 
dor, of which he sup]D0SGS that rogue 
may perhaps have been a modification. 
That word looks like Port, roncadm', 

‘ a snorer, a noisy fellow, a bully,’ 
which gives a plausible sense. BAt 
Littre gives rogue as a colloquial 
French word conveying the idea of 
arrogance and rudeness. In the fol- 
lowing passage which we have copied, 
unfortunately without recording the 
source, the word comes still nearer the 
sense in which it is applied to the Ele- 
phant: “On commence a s’apperceuoir 
des Bayonne, que rhumeur de ces 
peuples tient vn peu de celle de ses 
voisins, et qu’ils sont rogues et peu 


* We do not find either san or guiida m this 
sense, in. dictionaries. The former is perhaps really 
sand or s&Ar, the usual H. word for a Bxahxxuny 
bull roaming at will. 
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communicatifs avec I’Estranger. ” After 
all however it is most likely that the 
term is derived from an English use of 
the word. For Skeat shows that rogue, 
from the French sense of ‘ mahiport, 
sancy, rude, surly,’ came to heapidicrl 
as a cant term to beggars, and is used, 
in some old English passages which 
he quotes, exactly in tne sense of our 
modern ‘ tramp.’ The transfer to a 
vagabond elephant would bo easy. 
Mr. Skeat refers to Shakspearo : — 

“ And wast thoii fain, i^oor fatliei', 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues 
forlorn?” K.Lear,i\.7. 

1878. “ Much misconceiJtion exists on 

the subject of rogue or solitary eleT)hants. 
The usually accepted belief that these 
ele]diants are turned out of the herds by 
their companions or rivals is not correct. 
Most of the so-called solitary elephants are 
the lords of some herds near. They leave 
their companions at times to roam by 
themselves, usually to visit cultivation <^r 
open country .... sometimes again they 
make the expedition merely for the sake of 
solitude. They, however, keep more or 
less to the jungle where their herd is, and 
follow its movements.” — Sandernon, p. .52. 

Rohilla, n.p. A name by w'bicb 
Afghans, or more xmrticularly Afghans 
settled in Hindustan, are sometimes 
known, and which gave a title to the pro- 
vince of llohilkhand, and now, thi*ough 
that, to a Division of theN. W. Provinces 
embracing a largo part of the old pro- 
vince. The word apj^ears to be Pushtu, 
rohUah or rohelai, adj., formed from 
rohtt, ‘mountain,’ thus signifying 
‘ mountaineer of Afghanistun.’ But a 
large part of Eastern Afghanistan 
specifically bore the name of Boh. 
Keene {Fall of the Moghtd Monarchy, 
41) puts the rise of the Rohillas of 
India in 1744, when ’Ali Mahommed 
revolted, and made the territory since 
called Eohilkhand independent. A very 
comprehensive application is given to 
the term Boh in the quotation from 
Firishta. 


qcusts, to enter the King’s service. . . The 
Kms (Biihlol Lod.]) commanded his nobles 
aayms,-‘Every Afsh^ who comes to Htad 
from the country of Boh to enter mv set 
yice, bring him to me. I will give him a 
3 <,un- more than proiwrtional to his deserts,” 
— Tarikh-i-Shir-f)>ha.hi, Elliot, iv. 307. 

c. 1.542. “Actuated by the pride of power. 

he took no account of clanship, which is 
much considered among the Afghans, and 
especially among the RoMlla men.”— J&jrf 


c. 1012, ‘ Roh is the name of a particular 

mountain [-country], which extends in 
length from Swj£d and Bajaur to the town 
of Siwf belonging to Bhakar. In breadth 
it stretches from Hasan Abd^l to K^bul. 
Kandahilr is situated in this territory.”— 
Firishta^ 8 Introduction, in Elliot, vi. 568. 

1745. “This year the Emperor, at the 
request of Suffder Jung, marched to reduce 
Ali Mahummud Khan, a Bohilla adven- 
turer, who had, from the negligence of the 
Government, possessed himself of the 
district of Kutteer, and assumed independ- 
ence of the royal authority.” — In Vol. II, 
of Scott's E. T. of Hist, of the Eekkan. d?c., 

p. 218. 

1780. “That the said Warren Hastings 
.... did in September, 1773, enter into a 
private engagement with the said Nabob of 
Oude . . . to furnish them, for a stipulated 
sum of money to be paid by the E. I. 
Gompany, with a body of troops for the 
declared imrpose of ‘ thoroughly extirpating 
the nation of the Rohillas ; ’ a nation from 
whom the Comi)any had never received, or 
pretended to receive, or apprehend, any 
injury whatever.” — Art. of Charge against 
Hastings, in Burke, vi. 568. 


Roloiig*, s. Used in S. India, and 
formerly in W. India, for fine flour; 
semolina, or what is called in Bengal 
soojee (q.v.). The word is a corrup- 
tion of Portuguese roldo or raldo. But 
this is explained by Bluteau as farina 
sevunda. It is, ho says (in Portuguese) 
that substance which is extracted be- 
tween the best flour and the bran. 

“ 1813; “ Some of the greatest delicacies 

in India are now made from the rolong- 
flour, which is called the heart or kidney of 
the wheat.” — Forhes, Or. Mem., i. 47. 


A friend (Major J. M. Trotter) notes 
here : “ The word Hohilla is little, if 
at all, used now in Pushtu, hut I 
remember a line of an ode in that lan- 
guage, ‘Sudik Rohilai yam pa Hin- 
duhCtr gad f meaning, ‘I am a simple 
mountaineer, compelled to live in 
Hindustan;’ i.e., an honest man 
among knaves.” 

c. 1452. “ The King .... farmdns 
to the chiefs of the various Afghan Tribes. 
On receipt of the farmdns, the Afghans 
of Boh came as is their w ont, like ants and 


Rook, s. In chess the rooh comes 
to us from Span, rogue, and^ that from 
Ar. and Pers. omkh, which is properly 
the name of the fabulous gryphon, the 
roc of Marco Polo and the Arabian 
Nights. It is however generality be- 
lieved that this form was a mistake 
in transferring the Indian rath or ‘ cha- 
riot,’ the name of the piece in India. 

RoOBLy n.p. ‘Turkey’ (Bum); 
RoomeOy n.p. (Burnt) ; ‘ an Ottoman 
Turk.’ Properly ‘ a Roman.’ In older 
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Oriental books it is used for an Euro- 
pean, and was probably tbe word wbiob 
Marco Polo renders as ‘ a Latin^ — re- 
presented in later times by Feringlii 
(e.g. see quotation from Ibn Batuta 
under Raja). But Bum, for tbe Roman 
Empire, continued to be applied to 
wbat had been part of the Roman Em- 
pire, after it bad fallen into tbe bands 
of tbe Turks, first to tbe Seljukian 
Kingdom in Anatolia, and afterwards 
to tbe Ottoman Empire seated at Con- 
stantinople. Garcia De Orta and J arric 
deny tbe name of Burm, as used in 
India, to tbe Turks of Asia, but they 
are apparently wrong in tbeir expres- 
sions. Wbat tbey seem to mean is 
that Turks of tbe Ottoman Empire 
were called Buml ; whereas those 
others in Asia of Turkish race (whom 
we sometimes distinctively call Toorhs) 
as of Persia and Turkestan, were ex- 
cluded from tbe name. 

0 . 1508. “ Ad haec, trans euripuin, seu 

fretum, quod insulam fecit, in orientali con- 
tinentis plaga oppidum condidit, recep- 
taculum advenis inuitibus, maximo Turcis ; 
ut ab Dieiisibus freto divisi, rixandi cum 
iis . . . causas procul haberent. Id pppi- 
dum prime Gogala, dein Rumepolis "voci- 
tatum ab ipsa re. . . .” — Maffei, p. 77. 

1510, ‘‘When we had sailed aibout 12 
days we arrived at a city which is called 
BinobandierTVOOil, that is, ‘ Diu, the port 
of the Turks ’. . . . This city is subject to 
the Sultan of Combeia . . . 400 Turkish 
merchants reside here constantly.” — Var- 
thema, 91-92. 

Bandar -i-Biimi is, as tbe traveller 
explains, tbe ‘ Port of tbe Turks.’ Go- 
gola, a suburb of Diu on tbe mainland, 
was known to tbe Portuguese some 
years later, as Villa dos Bumes (see 
CrOgalla, and quotation from Maffei 
above). Tbe quotation below from 
Damian a Goes alludes apparently to 
Gogola. 

1513. “. . . VndeBuminTiTurchoruque 
sex milia nostros continue infestabat.” — 
MTmnuelis Regis Epistola, p. 21. 

1514. “They were ships belonging to 
Moors, or to Itomi (there they give the 
name of Romi to a white iieople who are, 
some of them, from Armenia the Greater 
and the Less, others from Circassia and 
Tartary and Rossia, Turks and Persians 
of Shaesmal called the Soffi, and other 
renegades from all) countries.” — Giov. da 
Empoli, 38. 

1525. In the expenditure of Malik Aiaz 
wo find 30 Humes at the pay (monthly) of 
100 fedeas each. The Arabis are in the 
same statement paid 40 and 50 fedeas, the 
Goragones (Khorasanis) the same ; Guzerates 


and Cgnides {Smdis) 25 and SO fedeas; Far- 
taguis, ^fedeas. — Lemhranca, 37. 

1549. “ . . . in nova civitate quae Rho- 
maeum appellatur. Nomen inditum est 
Bhomaeis, quasi Rhomanis, vocantur enini 
in totd India Rbomaei ii, quos nos communi 
nomine Geniceros (i.e. Janisaries) vocamus. 

. . — Bamiani a Goes, JDiensis Oppugnatio 

— in Be Rebus JBCispanicis Lusitanicis, Ara- 
gonicis, Indicis et Aethiopicis , , . Opera, 
Colon. Agr., 1602, p. 281. 

1553. “ The Moors of India not under- 
standing the distinctions of those Provinces 
of Europe, call the whole of Thrace, Greece, 
Sclavonia, and the adjacent islands of the 
Mediterranean Rum, and the men thereof 
Rumi, a name which properly belongs to 
that part of Thrace in which lies Constanti- 
nople; from the name of New Rome be- 
longing to the latter, Thrace taking that of 
Romania.” — Barros, IV. iv. 16. 

1554. “Also the said ambassador pro- 
mised in the name of Idalshaa his lord, that 
if a fleet of Rumes should invade these 
parts, Idalshaa should be bound to help and 
succour us with provisions and mariners at 
our expense. . . .” — B. Botelho, Tombo, 42. 

c. 1555. “One day (theEmp. Humayiin} 
asked me : ‘ Which of the two countries is 
greatest, that of Rum or of Hindustan ? ’ I 
repbed : . . . ‘ If by Rum you mean all the 
countries subject to the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, then India would not form even 
a sixth part thereof. . . .” -Sidi ^Ali, in 
Jour. As., Ser. I., tom. ix. 148. 

1563. “The Turks are those of the pro- 
vince of Natolia, or (as we now say) Asia 
Minor ; the Rumes are those of Constanti- 
nople, and of its empire.” — Garcia Be Orta, 
f. 7. 

1572. 

“ Persas feroces, Abassis, e Rumes, 

Que trazido de Roma o nome tem.^. 

Camdes, x, 68. 

1579. “Without the house . . . stood 
foure ancient comely hoare-headed men, 
cloathed all in red aowne to the ground, 
but attired on their heads not much vnlike 
the Turkes ; these they called Romans, or 
strangers. . .” — Brahe, World Encompassed, 
Hak. Soc., 143. 

1600. ‘ ‘ A nation called Rumos who have 

traded many hundred years to Achen. 
These Rumos come from the Red Sea.”— 
Capt. J, Bavis, in FurcJias, i. 117. 

1612. “It happened on a time that 
Rajah Sekunder, the son of Rajah Darab, 
a Roman (Rumi), the name of whose coun- 
try was Macedonia, and whose title was 
Zul-Karneini, wished to see the rising of 
the sun, and with this view he reached the 
confines of India.” — Sijara Malayu, in J. 
Indian Arcliip,, v. 125. 

1616. “ Rumae, id est Turcae Europaei. 

In India quippe duplex militumTurcaeorum 
genus, quorum primi, in Asia orti, qui 
Turcae dicuntur ; alii in Europa qui Con- 
stantinopoli quae olim Roma Nova, advo- 
cantur, ideoque Rumae, tarn ab Indis quam 
a Lusitanis nomine Graeco in 
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Bumas depravato dicuntur.” — Jarric, The- 
saurus, iii. 105. 

1634. 

* ‘ Alii o forte Pacheco se eterniza 

Sustentando incaiisavel o adqiiirido ; 

Depois Almeida, que as Estrellas piza 

Se fez do Buxne, e Malavar temido.’’ 

Malaca Concjuistada, ii. 18. 

1785. _ “We herewith transmit a letter 
, in which an account is given of the 

conference going on between the Sultan of 
Boom and the English ambassador.” — 
X/etters of Tippon, p. 224. 

Roomaul, s. Hind, from Pers. 
mmd.? (lit. ‘ face-rubber’), a towel, a 
handkerchief. In ordinary Anglo-In- 
dian Hind, it is the word for a ‘ pocket 
handkerchief.’ In modern trade it is 
applied to thin silk piece-goods with 
handkerchief -patterns. We are not 
certain of its meaning in the old trade 
of piece-goods, e.y. : 

1704. “Price Currant (Malacca) . . . . 
Bomalls, Bengali ordinary, per Gorge, 26 
Kix Dlls.” — Lockycr, 71. 

1720. “Boemaals, 80 pieces in a pack, 
45 ells long, l^- broad.” — Valenti jn, v. 178. 

BUmdl was also the name techni- 
cally used by the Thugs (q.v.) for the 
handkerchief with which they strangled 
their victims. 


Bosalgat, Cape, n.p. The most 
easterly point of the coast of Arabia : 
a corruption, (originally Portuguese) 
of the Arabic name Ras-aLhadd, 
as explained by P, della Yalle, ‘with 
his usual acuteness and precision, 
below. 


1553. “Prom Curia Maria to Cape 
Bosalgate, which is in 221°, an extent 
of coast of 120 leagues, all the la,nd is barren 
and desert. At this Cape commences the 
Kingdom of Ormus.”— I. ix. 1. 


,, “Affonso d’Alboquerque . , . . 
passing to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
he doubled Cape Bocalgate, which stands 
at the beginning of that coast . . . which 
Cajje Ptolemy calls Siragros Promontory.^ 
. . .^^—Barros, II. ii. 1. 


c. 1554. We had been some days at 
sea, when near Ba’is-al-hadd the Damani, 
aviolentwindsocalled, got up. . . 

Ah, J, A. S., Ser. I., tom. ix. 75. 


y If you wish to go from Basol- 
D'XlsiTid (see Diulsind) you steer 
E.N.E. till you come to Pasani . . . from 
mence . . . E. by S. to Pds Kardshi {i,e. 
Karachi), where you come to an anchor. 
• • A—The Mohit, (by Sidi 'Ali), in J. A. 
o. JB., V. 459. 


StJaypoff oixpa. 


1572. 

“ Olha Dofar insigne, porque nianda 
O mais cheiroso mcenso para as aras : 
Mas attenta, ja cd de est’ outra banda 

By Burton:- - 101. 

“ Behold insign Dofar that doth command 
lor Christian altars sweetest incense 
store : 

But note, beginning now on further 
band 

of Bo^algate’s ever greedy shore, 
yon Hormuz Kingdom. ...” 

1623. “We began meanwhile to find the 
sea rising considerably ; and having hy this 
time got clear of the Strait . . . and havine* 
past not only Cape lasck on the Persian 
that cape on the Arabian side 
which the Portuguese vulgarly call Bosal- 

f ate, as you also find it marked in maps 
ut the proper name of which is Basel had’ 
signifying in the Arabic tongue Cape of the 
End or Boundary, because it is in fact the 
extreme end of that Country .... just as 
in our own Europe the point of Galizia is 
called by us for a like reason Pinis 
— P. dcUci Valle, ii. 496. 

1727. “ Maceira, a barren uninhabited 
Island . . . within 20 leagues of Cape 
Basselgat.”— A. Ham., i. 56. 

Rose-apple. See Jamboo. 


Rottle, Rattle, s. Arab, rati ot Htl, 
tbe Arabian ^onnd, becoming in ‘S. 
Italian rotolo, in Port, arratel, in Sp. 
arrelde ; supposed to be originally a 
transposition of the Greek XtVpa, which 
went all over the Semitic East. It is 
in Syriac as Utrd ; and is also found 
as lUrtm (pi. ) in a Phoenician inscrip- 
tion of Sardinia, dating c. B.c. 180 (see 
Corpus Inscriptt. Semitt. i. 188-189). 

c. 1340. “The ritl of India which is 
called sir (seer) weighs 70 mithkdls ... 40 sirs 
form aman/i,” (see MsLVLiLd).-^ShiMbuddm 
Limishki, in Notices et Extraits, xiii. 212. 

1673. “. . . Weights in Goa : 

1 Baliam' is . . . 3 ^ Kintal, 

1 Kxntal is ... 4t Arohel ovPovel. 

1 Ardbcl is . . 32 Botolas. 

1 Bo tola is ... 16 Ounc. otII. AverdA 

Fryer, 207. 

1803. “At or udda the weights are 

15 Vakeeas = 1 Battle. 

2 Battles = 1 maund. ” 

Milhurn, i. 88. 

Round, s. This is used as a Hind, 
word, round, a transfer of the English, 
in the sense of patrolling, or ‘ going 
the rounds.’ 


Ronndel, s. An obsolete word for 
an umbrella, formerly in use in Anglo- 
India. In old English the name 
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Toundtl is applied to a variety of 
circular objects, as a mat under a 
dish, a target, &c. And probably this 
is the origin of the present application, 
in spite of the circumstance that the 
word is sometimes found in the form 
arundeL In this form the word also 
seems to have been employed for the 
conical hand-guard on a lance, as we 
learn from Bluteaii’s great Port, 
dictionary: “ Arundela, or Aran- 
della, is a guard for the right hand, 
in the form of a funnel. It is fixed 
to the thick part of the lance or mace 
borne by men at arms. The Licentiate 
Oovarnibias, who piques himself on 
finding etymologies for everj^' kind of 
word, derives Arandella from Arundel, 
a city (so he says) of the Kingdom of 
England.” 

Cobarruvias (1611) gives the above 
explanation ; adding that it also was 
appHed to a kind of smooth collar 
worn by women, from its resemblance 
to the other thing. 

Unless historical i)roof of this last 
etymology can be traced, we should 
suppose that Aritndel is, even in this 
sense, probably a corruption of roundel, 

1673. ‘‘Lusty Fellows running by their 
Sides with Arundels (which are broad Um- 
brelloes held over their Heads).” — Fr^er, 
30. 

1677-78. “ . . . . That except by the 

Members of this Councell, those that have 
formerly been in that quality, Cheefes of 
Factorys, Commanders of Shipps out of 
England, and the Chaplains, Rundells shall 
not be worne by any Men in this Towne, 
and by no Woman below the Degree of 
Factors’ Wives and Ensigns’ Wives, except 
by such as the G-ovemour shall permit.” — 
Madras Standing Orders, in Wheeler, iii. 
438. 

1716. “ All such as serve under the Hon- 

ourable Company and the English Inhabi- 
tants, deserted their Employs ; such as 
Cooks, Water bearers. Coolies, Palankeen- 
boys, Roundel men. . . .” — In Wheeler, ii. 

1726. “ Whenever the magnates go on a 

journey they go not without a considerable 
train, being attended by their pipers, horn- 
blowers, and Rondel bearers, who keep them 
from the Sun with a Rondel (which is a 
kind of little round sunshade).” — Valentijn, 
Chor., 54. 

„ “Their Priests go like the rest 
clothed in yellow, but with the right arm 
and breast remaining uncovered. They 
also carry a rondel, or parasol, of a Tallipot 
leaf. . . .” — Valentijn, v. {Ceylon), 408. 

1754. ‘ ‘ Some years before our arrival in 

this country, they (the E. I. Co.) found 
such sumptuary laws so absolutely necessary. 


that they gave the strictest orders that none 
of these young gentlemen should be allowed 
even to hire a Roundel-boy, whose business 
it is to walk by his master, and defend him 
with his Roundel or Umbrella from the 
heat of the sun. A young fellow of humour, 
upon this last order coming over, altered 
the form of his Umbrella from a round to a 
square, called it a Squaredel instead of a 
Roundel, and insisted that no order yet in 
force forbad him the use of it.” — lues, 21. 

1786. “He (Clive) enforced the Sump- 
tuary laws by severe penalties, and gave 
the strictest orders that none of these young 
gentlemen should be allowed even to have 
a roundel-boy, whose business is to walk by 
his master, and defend him with his roundel 
or umbrella from the heat of the sun.” — 
Carraceioli, i. 283. 

This ignoble writer has evidently copied 
from Ives, and aimlied the passage (un- 
truly, no doubt) to Clive. 

Rowannall, s. Hind, from Pers. 
ravjdnah, from ravjti, ‘ going.’ A pass 
or permit. 

IRiOWCe, n. p. H. raus, rois, A 
Himalayan tree wbicb supplies excel- 
lent straight and strong alpenstocks and 
walking sticks, Goioneaster hacillaris. 
Wall., also Ootoneaster acuminata ([N.O. 
Bosaceae), 

Eownee, s. (a). A fansse-braye, 
i,e., a subsidiary enceinte surrounding 
a fortified place on the outside of the 
proper wall and on the edge of the 
ditch; Hind, raont. The word is not 
in Shakespear, nor in Wilson. But 
it occurs often in the narratives of 
Anglo-Indian siege operations. 

(b). This word also occurs as re- 
presentative of the Burmese yo-wet-ni, 
or (in Arakan pron.) ro-wet-ni (‘ red- 
leaf’), the technical name of the 
standard silver of the Burmese in- 
got currency, commonly rendered 
“flowered-silver” (q.v.) 
a. — 

1799. ^ “ On the 20th I ordered a mine to 
be carried under (the glacis) because the 
guns could not bear upon the rounee.” — 
Jos. Skinner's Mil. Memoirs, i, 172. 

J. B. Fraser, the editor of Skinner, 
parenthetically interprets rounee here 
as ‘ counterscarp.’ But that is non- 
sense, as well as incorrect. 

In a work by Major L. F. Smith 
{SJcetch of the Rise, cbc., of the Regular 
Corps in the service of the Native Princes 
of India, Calcutta and London, 1805) 
we find a plan of the attack of Aligarh, 
in which is marked “Lower Fort or 
Eenny, well supplied with grape,” and 
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again, “Lower Port, Benny 
Paussebraye.” 

b.— 


was a small Brahminy cow, clothed in a 
wadded resai, and lying upon a carpet 
Mem. of Col. Mountain, 135. 


1790. ‘ ‘ Rouni or fine silver, XJinmerapoora 
currency,” — Fotijication in Seton Karr, ii. 
179. 

1800. “The quantity of alloy varies in 
the silver current in different parts of the 
empire ; at Rangoon it is adulterated 25 
per cent. ; at Ummerapoora, pure, or 
what is called flowered silver is most 
common ; in the latter all duties are paid. 
The modifications are as follows : 

“ Rouni, or pure silver. 

JRounika, 6 per cent, of alloy.” 

Symes, 327. 

Boy, s. A common mode of writing 
tbe title raX (vide Baj a) ; whicb some- 
times occurs also as a family name, as 
in that of tbe famous Hindu Tbeist 
Bammobun Boy. 

Boza, s. Arab, rauda, in Hind, 
pron. raum. Properly a garden ; and 
then a mausoleum ; among tbe Arabs 
especially tbe rauda of tbe great 
mosque at Medina. In India it is 
applied to sucb mausolea as tbe Taj 
(generally called by natives tbe TdJ^ 
rauza) ; and tbe mausoleum built by 
Aurungzlb near Aurungabiid. 

1813. “ - . . . the roza, a name for the 

mausoleum, but implying something saintly 
or sanctified.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., iv. 41. 

Bozye, S. Hind, razai and rajd%; 
a coverlet quilted witb* cotton.^ The 
etymology is very obscure. It is spelt 
in Hind, witb tbe Arabic letter zicdd ; 
and P. I obnson gives a Persian word 
so spelt as meaning ‘ a cover for tbe 
bead in winter. ’ Tbe kindred meaning 
of Mirzdi {Y. Meerzye) is apt to suggest 
a connexion between the two, but tbis 
may be accidental, or tbe latter word 
factitious. We can see no likelibood 
in Sbakespear’s suggestion tbat it is 
a corruption of an alleged Skt. ranjika, 
‘cloth.’ Tbe most probable sug- 
gestion j)erbaps is tbat razdt was a 
word taken from tbe name of some 
person called Baza, who may have 
invented some variety of tbe article; 
as in tbe case of Bpencer, WeUingto'ii8,&ii. 

Since tbe preceding words were 
written we see tbat a somewhat ob- 
scure quotation from tbe Pers. Diet, 
called Bahdr^i’-Ajam, extracted by 
Viillers ^ (s.v.) seems to corroborate the 
suggestion of a personal origin of tbe 
term. 

1834. “ I arrived in a small open X 3 avilion 

at the top of the building, in which there 


Bum, s. Tbis is not an Indian 
word. Tbe etymology is given by 
Wedgwood as from a slang word of tbe 
16tb century, rome for ‘ good’ ; rome- 
hooze, ‘ good drink ’ ,* and so, rum. Tbe 
English word has witb us always a 
note of vulgarity, but we may note 
here tbat Grorresio in bis Italian 
version of tbe Ramayana, whilst de- 
scribing tbe Palace of Eavana, is bold 
enough to speak of its being pervaded 
by “ an odoriferous breeze, perfumed 
witb sandalwood, and bdellium, witb 
rum and witb siroiD ” (iii, 292). 

Bum-jobnny, s. Two distinct 
meanings are ascribed to tbis vulgar 
word, both w'e believe, obsolete. 

. (a). It was applied, accorc^g to 

Williamson ( V. M., i.l67) to alow class 
of native servants wbo plied on tbe 
wharves of Calcutta in order to obtain 
employment from new-comers. Tbat 
author cxx)lains it as a corruption of 
Mama zd in, wbicb be alleges to* be one 
of tbe commonest of Mabommedan 
names. 

1810. “ Generally speaking, the present 

banians, who attach themselves to the cap- 
tains of European ships, may without the 
least hazard of controversion, be considered 
as nothing more or less than Rum-Johnnies 
‘ of a larger growth.’ ” — Williamson, V. M., 
i. 193. 

(b). Among soldiers and sailors, 

‘ a prostitute ’ ; from Hind, rdmjanl, 

‘ a dancing-girl.’ 

1^14. “I lived near four years within a 
fe%v miles of the solemn groves where those 
voluptuous devotees pass their lives with 
the ramjannies or dancing-girls attached 
to the temples, in a sort of luxurious super- 
stition and sanctified indolence unknown in 
colder climates.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., iii. 6. 

Bumua, s. Hind, a chase, or re- 
served hunting-ground. 

17G0. “Abdal Chab Cawn murdered at 
the Rumna in the month of March, 1760, 
by some of the Hercaralis. . . 
hittart, i. 63. 

1792. “The Peshwa having invited me 
to a novel spectacle at his runma (read 
rumna), or park, about four miles from 
Poonah. . , — Sir C. Malet, in Forbes, 
Or. Mem., ii. (See also verses quoted under 
Pawnee.) 

Bunn (of Cutcb), n. p. Hind. Ban. 
This name, api)lied to tbe singular 
extent of sand-fl.at and salt-waste, 
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often covered by bigh tides, or by 
land-fLoods, wliicli extends between 
tbe peninsula of Cutch and tbe main- 
land, is a corruption of tbe Skt. irina 
or Irina, * a salt-swamp, a desert.’ Tbe 
Bunn is first mentioned in tbe Periplus, 
in wbicb a true indication is given of 
tbis tract and its dangers. 

c. A.D. 80-90. “But after passing the 
Sinthus B. there is another gulph running 
to the north, not easily seen, which is called 
Irinon, and is distinguished into the Great 
and the Little. And there is an expanse of 
shallow water on both sides, and swift con- 
tinual eddies extending far from the land.” 
— PeHplus, § 40. 

c. 1370. “ The guides had maliciously- 

misled them into a place called the Kunchi- 
ran. In this place all the land is impreg- 
nated with salt, to a degree impossible to 
describe.” — ShaTns-iSirdj-Afif, in Elliot, iii. 
324. 

1583. “Muzaffar fled, and crossed the 
Ean, which is an inlet of the sea, and took 
the road to Jessalmfr, In some places the 
breadth of the water of the Ban. is 10 koi 
and 20 &os. He went into the country which 
they call Bach, on the other side of the 
water.” — TahaTcdt-i-Akharl, in Elliot, v. 440. 

c. 1590. “Between Chalwaneh, Sircar 
Ahmedabad, Putten, and Surat, is a low 
tract of country, 90 cose in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 cose, which is called 
Bnn. Before the commencement of the 
periodical rains, the sea swells and inun- 
dates this spot, and leaves by degrees after 
the rainy season.” — Ayeen (Gladwin, ed. 
1800, ii. 71). 

1849. “On the morning of the 24th I 
embarked and landed about 6 p.m. in the 
Buiux of Sindh. 

“ . . . a boggy syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land. . .” 

Pry Lea CCS from Young Egypt, 14. 

Kiipee, s. Hind, rupiya, from Skt. 
mpya, ‘ wrought silver.’ Tbe standard 
coin of tbe Anglo-Indian monetary 
system, as it was of tbe Mahommedan 
Empire that preceded us. It is com- 
monly stated (as by Wilson, in bis 
article on tbis word, wbicb contains 
mucb valuable and condensed informa- 
tion) that tbe rupee was introduced 
by Sber Sbab (in 1542). And tbis is, 
no doubt, formally true; but it is 
certain tbat a coin substantially iden- 
tical witb tbe rupee, i.e. approximating 
to a standard of 100 ratis (or 175 grs. 
troy) of silver, an ancient Hindu 
standard, bad been struck by tbe 
Mabommedan sovereigns of JDelbi 
in tbe 13tb and I4tb centuries, 
and bad formed an important part 
of tbeir currency. In fact, tbe ca- 


pital coins of Delhi, from tbe time 
of lyaltimisb (a.d. 1211-1236) to the 
accession of MabommedTughlak(1325) 
were gold and silver j)ieces, respec- 
tively of tbe weight just mentioned. 
We gather from the statements of Ibn 
Batuta and bis contemporaries that 
tbo gold coin, wbicb tbe former gene- 
rally calls tanga, and sometimes gold 
dinar, was worth 10 of the silver 
coin, which be calls dmar, thus indi- 
cating tbat tbe relation of gold to 
silver value was, or bad recently been, 
as 10: 1. Mabommed Tugblak remo- 
delled tbe currency, issuing gold pieces 
of 200 grs. and silver pieces of 140 grs. 
— an indication probably of a great 
“depreciation of gold” (to use our 
modern language) consequent on tbe 
enormous amount of gold bullion ob- 
tained from tbe plunder of Western 
and Southern India. Some years later 
(1330) Mabommed developed bis no- 
table scheme of a forced currency, 
consisting entirely of copper tokens. 
Tbis threw everything into confusion, 
and it was not till six years later that 
any sustained issues of ordinary coin 
were recommenced. Prom about tbis 
time tbe old standard of 175 grs. was re- 
adopted for gold, and was maintained to 
tbe time of Sber Sbab. But it does not 
appear tbat tbe old standard was then 
resumed for silver. In tbe reign of 
Mabommed’ s successor Peroz Sbab, 
Mr. E. Thomas’s examines show tbe 
gold coin of 175 grs. standard running 
parallel witb continued issues of a 
silver (or professedly silver) coin of 
140 grs. ; and tbis, speaking briefly, 
continued to be the case to tbe end 
of tbe Lodi dynasty {i.e. 1526). 

Tbe coinage seems to have sunk into 
a state of great ii'regularity, not 
remedied by Baber (w'bo struck as7i- 
rafls and dirhams, such as were used 
in Turkestan) or Humayun, but tbe 
reform of which was undei'taken by 
Sber Sbab as above-mentioned. 

His silver coin of 175-178 grs. was 
tbat wbicb poi^ularly obtained tbe 
name of rupiya, which name has con- 
tinued to our day. Tbe weight, indeed, 
of tbe coins so styled, never very ac- 
curate in native times, varied in dif- 
ferent States, and tbe purity varied 
still more. Tbe former never went 
very far on either side of 170 grs., but 
tbe quantity of x^iire silver contained 
in it sunk in some cases as low as 
140 grs., and even, in exceptional 
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cases, to 100 grs. Yariation however 
was not conhned to native States. 
Rupees were struck in Bombay at a 
very early date of the British occupa- 
tion. Of these there are 4 si^ecimens 
in the Br. Mus. The first bears ohv. 

‘ The Rvpee oe Bombaim. 1677. By 
AUTHORITY OE Ciiaiiles the Se- 
cond ; rev. Hixa OE Great Bri- 
taiiste , Prance . and . Ireland .’ 
Wt. 167*8 gr. The fourth bears obv. 

‘ Hon . Soc . Ang . Ind . ori.’ with a 
shield; rev. ‘A . Deo . Pax . ET . Incre- 
jMentxth : — Mon . Bombay . Anglic . 
REGor. A" 7“.’ Weight 177*8 gr. 
Different Rupees minted by the British 
Government were current in the three 
Presidencies, and in the Bengal Pre- 
sidency sevei’al were current ; viz. , 
the Sihha (see Sicca) Rupee, which 
latterly weighed 192 grs,, and con- 
tained 176 grs. of iDure silver; the 
P'arahMhad, which latterlj^ weighed 
ISO grs., containing 165*21o of pure 
silver ; the Benares Rupee (up to 1819), 
which weighed 174*76 grs., and con- 
tained 168 *870 of pure silver. Besides 
these there was the Ghalani or ‘ cur- 
rent’ rupee of account, in which the 
Comj)any’s accounts were ke^it, of 
which 116 were equal to 100 sikhas. 
The Bombay Rupee was adopted from 
that of Surat, and from 1800 its weight 
was 178*32 grs. ; its pure silver 164*94. 
The Rupee at Madras (where however 
the standard currency was of an entirely 
different character, see pagoda) was 
originally that of the IsTawab of the 
Carnatic (or ‘Nabob of Arcot’) and 
was known usually as the Arcot Rupee. 
We find its issues varying from 171 to 
177 grs. in weight, and from 160 to 
170 of pure silver; whilst in^ 1811 
there took place an abnormal coinage, 
from Spanish dollars, of rupees with a 
weight of 188 grs. and 169*20 of pure 
silver. 

Also from some reason or other, 


^ The tenu Sonaut rupees, ■\vliicli was of fre- 
quent occurrence clown to the I’eformation and 
uniflcation of the Anglo-Indian coinage in 183;i, is 
one very difficult to elucidate. The word is i>ro- 
perly scinv^aty pi. of Ar. sa7ia(tX a year. Accord- 
ing "to the old practice in Bengal, coins cleterio- 
ratecl in value, in conii)anson with the rupee of 
account, when they passed the third year of 
their currency, and these rupees were termed Snn- 
wat or So Mint. But in 1773, to put a .stop to this 
inconvenience, Government determined that all ru- 
pees coined in future should bear the impression 
of .the 19th mn or year of Shah ’Alam (the Mogul 
then reigning). And in all later uses of the tenu 
gOTiattt it appears to be equivalent in value to the 
paralvhabad rupee, or the modern “ Conij)any’s 
j{,upee ” (which was of the same standard). 


perbajis from commerce between those 
places and the ‘ Coast,’ the Chittagong 
and Dacca currency {i.e. in the extreme 
cast of Bengal) ‘ ‘ formerly consisted of 
Arcot rupees ; and they were for some 
time coined expressly for those districts 
at the Calcutta and Dacca Mints.” (I)* 
These examples will give some idea 
of the confusion that prevailed (with- 
out any reference to the vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
subject is far too complex to be dealt 
with more minutely in the Bjiace we can 
afford to it in such a work as this. 
The first step to reform and assimi- 
lation took place under Regulation 
VII. of 1833, but this still maintained 
the exceptional ^ Sicca in Bengal, 
though assimilating the rupees over 
the rest of India. The bicca was 
abolished as a coin by Act XIII. of 
1836 ; and the universal rupee of 
British territory has since been the 
“ComiDany’s Rupee,” as it was long 
called, of ISO grs. weight and 165 pure 
silver, representing therefore in fact 
the Furruckahad Rupee. 

1610. “This armie consisted of 100,000 
horse at the least, with infinite number of 
Camels and Elephants ; so that with the 
whole baggage there could not bee lesse 
than fine or sixe hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that the waters were not suf- 
ficient for them ; a Mussocke of water 
being sold for a Bupia, and yet not enough 
to be had.” — Ratvkins, in FurchaSt i. 427. 

1616. ‘ ‘ Bupias monetae genus est, qua- 

rum singula© xx\ i assibus gallicis aut 
circiter aequivalent.” — Jcrn'ic^ iii. 83. 

„ “. . . As for his Government of 

Patau onely, be gave the King eleven Leckes 
of Bupias (the Bupia is two shillings, two- 
l^ence sterling) . . . wherein he had Begall 
Authoritie to take what he list, which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Bupias by the 
yeare .” — Sir T. Boe, in Purchas, i. 548. 

„ “They call the peeces of money 
roopees, of which there are some of divers 
values, the meanest worth two shillings and 
threepence, and the best two shillings and 
ninepence sterling.”— Terry, inj Purchas, 
ii. 1471. 

1648. “ Reducing the Bopie to four 

and twenty Holland Stuyvers.”— Fern Tidst, 
26. 

1653. ‘ ‘ Boupie est vne monoy e des Incles 
de la valeur de 30s.” (i.e. sous). — De laJBoul- 
laye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 355. 

c. 1660. “ And for a Boupy (in Bengal) 

which is about half a Crown, you may have 
20 good Pullets and more ; Geese and Ducks, 
in proportion.” — Beh'nier, E. T., p. 140. 


^ Prinsep, Useful Tables, ed. by E. Thomas, 24. 
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1673. “ The other was a Goldsmith, who 

had coined copper Eupees.” — Fryer ^ 97. 

1677. “We do, by these Presents . . 

give and grant nnto the said Governor and 
Company . . . full and free Liberty, Power, 
and Authority ... to stamp and coin . . . 
Monies, to be called and known by the 
Name or Names of Eupees, Pices, and 
Budgrooks, or by such other Name or 
Names .... ” — Letters Patent of Charles II, 
In Charters of E, I. Co,, p. 111. 

1771. “We fear the worst however ; that 
is, that the Government are about to inter- 
'fere with the Company in the management 
of Affairs in India. Whenever that happens 
it will be high Time for us to decamp. I 
know the Temper of the King’s Officers 
pretty well, and however they may decry 
OMV manner of acting they are ready 
enough to grasp at the Eupees whenever 
they fall within their Peach.’* — MS, Letter 
of James Rennell, March 31. 


^ RESSTld,^ s. P. rasad. The provi- 
sion of grain, forage, and other neces- 
saries got ready by the local ojBEicers at 
the camping ground of a military 
force or official cortege. 

The vernacular word has some other 
technical meanings (see Wilson), but 
this is its meaning in an Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 


Rut, s. Hind, rath, a chariot. Now 
applied to a native carriage, drawn by a 
pony, and used by women on a journey. 

Also applied to the car in which 
idols are carried forth on festival days. 
^ 1829. “This being the case I took the 
liberty of taking the rut and horse to camp 
as prize property.” — John Shipp, ii. 183. 
See under Book. 

Ruttee, Rettee, s. Hind, ram 
(Skt. rahtiTm, from rahta, * red ’). The 
seed of a leguminous creeper {Ahrits 
jpreGatorms,^ L.), sometimes called 
country liquorice, — a pretty scarlet 
pea with a black spot, — ^used from time 
immemorial in India as a goldsmith’s 
weight, and known in England as 
* Crab’s eyes.’ Mr. Thomas has shown 
that the ancient rattt may be taken as 
equal to 1’75 grs. Troy {Ifumismata 
Orientalia, New ed., Pt. I., pp. 12-14). 
This work of Mr. Thomas’s contains 
interesting information regarding the 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weights upon the weight of seeds, and 
we borrow from his paper the following 
extract from Manu : — 

“ . . . viii. 132. The very small 
mote which may be discerned in a sun- 
beam passing through a lattice is the 
first of quantities, and men call it a 


trasarenu. 133. Eight of these trcisa- 
renus are supposed equal in weight to 
one minute poppy-seed {lihhyu), three 
of those seeds are equal to one black 
mustard-seed {rdja-sarshapa), and 
three of these last to a white mustard- 
seed (^raitra-sryrs/iapa). 134. Six white 
mustard-seeds are equal to a middle- 
sized barley-corn {yava), three such 
barley-corns to one hrishnala (or rak- 
tika), five krislmalas of gold are one 
mdsha, and sixteen such mdshas one 
suvarna,” etc. (Jh., p. 13). 

In the Ain, Abdul Eazl calls the 
ratti surhh, which is a translation 
(Pers. for ‘ red ’). In Persia the seed 
is called chashm-i’^hhurus, ‘ Cock’s eye ’ 
(see Blochmann^s E. T., i., 16 n.). 

c. 1676. “At the Mine oi Soumelpour 
in JBenyala, they weigh by Eati’s, and the 
Eati is seven eighths of a Carat, or three 
grains and a half.”— Tixvermc?*, E.T., ii. 140. 

K»yot, s. Arab, ra'lyat (from ra’5, 
‘to pasture’), meaning originally, ac- 
cording to its etymology, ‘ a herd at 
pasture; ’ but then ‘ subjects ’ (collec- 
tively). It is by natives used for ‘ a sub- 
ject ’ in India, but its specific Anglo- 
Indian application is to ‘ a tenant of 
the soil;’ an individual occupying land 
as a farmer or cultivator. 

In Turkey the word, in the form 
raiya, is applied to the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte, who are not liable to 
the conscription, but pay a poll-tax in 
lieu, the Kharaj (or Jizya, see Jezya). 

1776. “For some period after the 
creation of the world there was neither 
Magistrate nor Punishment .... and the 
Eyots were nourished with piety and 
morality.” — Halhed, Centoo Code, 41. 

1789. 

“ To him in a body the Eyots complain’d 

That their houses were burnt, and their 
cattle distrain’d.” 

The Letters of Simpkin the Second, &c. 11. 

1790. “ A raiyot is rather a farmer than 
a husbandman.” — Colehrooke, in Life, 42. 

1809. “The ryots were all at work in 
their fields.” — Lord Valentia, ii. 127. 

1813. 

“And oft around the cavern fire 

On visionary schemes debate, 

To snatch the Eayahs from their fate.” 

Byron, Bride of Ahydos. 

1820. “An acquaintance with the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, but particularly of 
the rayets, the various tenures . . . . , the 
agreements usual among them regarding 
cultivation, and between them and soucars 
respecting loans and advances .... is 
essential to a judge.” — Sir T, Munro, in 
Life, ii. 17. 
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1870. “ Byot is a word which is much . . . 
misused. It is Arabic, but no doubt comes 
through the Persian. It means ‘ protected 
one,’ ‘subject,’ ‘a commoner,’ as dis- 
tinguished from ^ Races ^ or ‘noble.’ In 
a native mouth, to the present day, it is used 
in this sense, and not in that of tenant.” — 
Systems of Land Tenure (Cobden Club), 107. 

The title of a newspaper, in English 
bnt of native editing, published for 
some years back in Calcutta, cor- 
responds to what is here said; it is 
Races and Raiyat. 

1877. “The great financial distinction 
between the followers of Islam . . . and 
the rayahs or infidel subjects of the Sultan, 
was the payment of Ivaratch or capitation 
tax.” — Finlay^ H. of Gh'eece^ v. 22 (.ed. 1877). 

1884. ‘ ‘Using the rights of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, the 
Turks had everywhere, except in the 
Cyclades, . . . seized on the greater part 
of the most fertile lands. Hence they 
formed the landlord class of Greece ; whilst 
the Eayahs, as the Turks style their non- 
Mussulman subjects, usually farmed the 
territories of their masters on the metayer 
system .” — Murraifs Handbook for Greece 
(by A. F. Yule), p. 54. 

Ryotwarry, adj. A technicality of 
modern coinage. Hind, from Pers. 
raJiyatwar^ formed from the preceding. 
The ryotwarry system is that under 
which the settlement for land revenue 
is made directly by the Government 
agency with each individual cultivator 
holding land, not with the village com- 
munity, nor with any middleman or 
landlord, payment being also received 
directly from every such individual. 
It is the system which chiefly prevails in 
the Madras Presidency ; and was ela- 
borated there in its present form mainly 
by Sir Thomas Munro. 

1824. “It has been objected to the 
ryotwari system that it produces unequal 
assessment and destroys ancient rights and 
privileges ; but these opinions seem to 
originate in some misaiDprehension of its 
nature.” — Minutes^ <kc., of Sir T. Munro, i. 
265. We may observe that the spelling here 
is not Munro’s. The Editor, Sir A. Ar- 
buthnot, has followed a system (see Pre- 
face, p. X.): and we see in Gleig^s Life 
(iii. 355) that Munro wrote ‘ Hayetwar.’ 


S. 

Sable-fish. See Hilsa. 

Sadras or Sadraspatam, n.p. This 
name of a place 42 m. south of Madras, 


the seat of an old Hutch factory, was 
proJ>ably shaped into the usual form in 
a sort of conformity with Madras or 
Madraspatam. The correct name is 
Sadurat, but it is sometimes made into 
Sadrang- and Shatranjpatam. 

Fryer (p. 28) calls it Sandrasla- 
patam, which is probably a misprint 
for Sandrastapatam. 

1672. “ From Tirepoplier you come. , . 

to Sadraspatam, where our people have a 
Factory.” — Baldaeus, 152. 

1726. ‘ ‘ The name of the place is properly 

Sadrangapatam ; but for short it is also 
called Sadr amp atam, and most commonly 
Sadraspatam. In the Tellinga it indicates 
the name of the founder, and in Persian it 
means ‘ thousand troubles ’ or the Shah-board 
which we call chess.” — Valentijn, Chore- 
mandel, 11.* 

c. 1780. “tl’avois pensd (^ue Sadras au- 
roit etd le lieu oil devoient finir mes 
contrarietds et mes courses.” — Haafner. i, 
141. 

„ “ ‘ Non, je ne suis point An- 

glois,’ m’dcriai-je avec indignation et trans- 
port ; ‘ je suis un Hollandois de Sadringa- 
patnam.’”— Jd. 191. 

1781. “The chief officer of the French 
now despatched a summons to the English 
commandant of the Fort to surrender, and 
the commandant, not being of opinion he 
could resist . , . evacuated the fort, and 
proceeded by sea in boats to Sudrung 
Puttun.” — H. of Hydur JYaik, 447. 

SajBBLower, s. Tbe flowers of the 
annual Garthamus tinctorius, H. (N. 0. 
Comjyositae), a considerable article of 
export from India for use as a red dye, 
and sometimes, from the resemblance 
of the dried flowers to sallron, termed 
‘ bastard saffron.’ The colouring 
matter of safflower is the^ basis of 
rov^e. The name is a curious modifi- 
cation of words by the ‘ striving after 
meaning.’ For it points, in the first 
half of the name, to the analogy with 
saflron, and in the second half to the 
object of trade being a flower. But 
neither one nor the other of these 
meanings forms any real element in 
the word. Saffiower appears to be an 
eventual corruption of the Arabic 
name of the thing, ^usfiir. This word 
we find in medieval trade-lists (c.y., 
in Pegolotti) to take various forms such 
as asfiore, asfrole, astifore, zaffrole, 


* The curious explauatiou of ShatranJ or 
‘chess,’ as ‘a thousand troubles,’ is no doubt 
some false popular etymology ; such as (P.) ‘ sad- 
ranj,' ‘ a hundred griefs.’ The word is really of 
Sanskrit origin, from “ Chaturangam/’ literally 
“quadripartite;” the four constituent paits of 
an army, viz. horse, foot, chariots, and elephants. 
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aaffiore; from tlie last of wMcli the 
transition to saffloiuer is natural. In 
the old Latin translation of Avicenna 
it seems to be called Crocus liortulanus, 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
hasfor. 

Another Arabic name for this article 
is kurturrif which we presume to be the 
origin of the botanist’s cartliamus. In 
Hind, it is called husumbha, 

Bretschneider remarks that though 
the two plants, saffron and safflower, 
have not the slightest resemblance, 
and belong to two different families 
and classes of the nat. system, there 
has been a certain confusion between 
them among almost all nations, in- 
cluding the Chinese. 

c. 1200. “ ’ITsfar .... Ahu Jffanifa, 

This plant yields a colouring matter, used 
in dyeing-. There are two kinds, cultivated 
and wild, both of which grow in Arabia, and 
the seeds of which are called ed-kurtumJ * — 
Ibn Baithar, ii. 196. 

c. 1343. “ Affiore vuol esser fresco, e 

asciutto, e color ito rosso in colore di buon 
zafferano, e non giallo, e chiaro a modo di 
femminella di zafferano, e che non sia tras- 
andato, che quando h vecchio e trasandato 
si spolverizza, e fae vermini .” — Pegolottif 
372. 

1612. “The two Indian ships aforesaid 

did discharge these goods following 

oosfar, which is a red die, ^reat quantitie.” 
— Capt. SaHSi in Purchas, i. 347. 

1810. “Le safran b^tard ou carthame, 
nomme dans le commerce safranon, est 
appel^ par les Arabes . . , osfour ou . . . 
Kortom. Suivant M. Sonnini, le premier 
nom designe la plante ; et le second, ses 
graines.” — Silv, de Sacy, Note on Ahdcd- 
latif, p. 123. 

1813. “Safflower {Cussom, Hind., As- 
four, Arab.*) is the flower of an annual 
plant, the Carthamus tinctorius, growing in 
Bengal and other parts of India, which 
when well-cured is not easily distinguish- 
able from saffron by the eye, though it has 
nothing of its smell or taste.” — Milhum, 
ii. 238. 

Saffron, s. The true saffron ( Crocm 
sativusj L.) in India is cultivated in 
Kashmir only. In South India this 
name is given to turmericlc, which the 
Portuguese called ctgafrao da terra 
(‘ country saffron.’) The Hind, name 
is haJdl, or in the Deccan lialad, Gar- 
cia de Orta calls it croco Indiaco^ 
‘Indian saffron.’ Indeed, Do 25 y shows 
that the Arab. Iturlcum for turmerick 
(whence the hot. Lat. curcuma) is 
probably taken from the Greek KpoKos 
or obi. KpoKov, 

Moodeen Sherif says that hurkum 


is applied to saffron in many Persian 
and other writers. 

c. 1200. “ The Persians call this root al- 

Hardy and the inhabitants of Basra call it 
al-Kurkum, and al-Kurkum is Saffron. 
They call these plants Saffron because they 
dye yellow in the same way as Saffron 
does.” — Ibn Baithar, ii. 370. 

1563. “ B. Since there is nothing else to 

be said on this subject, let us speak of what 
we call ‘ country saffron.* 

“ O. This is a medicine that should be 
spoken of, since it is in use by the Indian 
physicians ; it is a medicine and article of 
trade much exported to Arabia and Persia. 
In this city (Goa) there is little of it, but 
much in Malabar, i.e, in Oananor and 
Calecut. The Canarins call the root alad ; 
and the Malabars sometimes give it the 
same name, but more properly call* it 
mangale, and the Malays cunhet; the 
Per^iians, darzardy which is as much as to 
say ‘yellow- wood.* The Arabs call it 
habet ; and all of them, each in turn, say 
that this saffron does not exist in Persia, 
nor in Arabia, nor in Turkey, except what 
comes from India.” — Garcial HO., f. 78 v. 
Further on he identifies it with curcuma. 

1726. “ Curcuma, or Indian Saffron.’* — 
Valentijn, Ckor. 42. 

Sago, s. From Malay $dg€i. The 
farinaceous pith taken out of the stem 
of several species of a particular genus 
of palm, especially Mctroxylon laeve, 
Mart., and M. Rurnmliii, Willd., found 
in every part of the Indian Archipelago, 
including the Philippines, wherever 
there is the proper soil. They are most 
abundant in the eastern part of the 
region indicated, including the Mo- 
luccas and N. Guinea, which probably 
formed the original habitat; and in 
these they supply the sole bread of the 
natives. In the remaining parts of the 
Archipelago, sago is the food only of 
certain wild tribes, or consumed (as in 
Mindanao) by the poor only, or pre- 
pared (as at Singapore, &c.) for export. 
There are supposed to he five species 
producing the article. 

1298. “ They have a kind of trees that 

produce flour, and excellent flour it is for 
food. These trees are very tall and thick, 
but have a very thin bark, and inside the 
bark they are crammed with flour.” — 
Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1330, “But as for the trees -which pro- 
duce flour, tis after this fashion .... And 
the result is the best pasta in the world, 
from which they make whatever they 
choose, cates of sorts, and excellent bread, 
of which I, Friar Odoric, have eaten.” — 
Fr. Odorioy in Cathay, &c., 92. 

1522. “Their bread (in Tidore) they 
make of the wood of a certain tree like a 
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palm-tree, and they make it in this way. 
They take a piece of this wood, and extract 
from it certain long black thorns which are 
situated there; then they pound it, a.nd 
make bread of it which they call sagu. 
They make provision of this bread for their 
sea voyages.” — Pigafetta, Hak. Soc. , p. 13G. 

This is a bad description, and seems to 
refer to the Sagwire, not the true sago-tree 
(see that word). 

1552. “ There are also other trees which 
are called cagus, from the pith of which 
bread is made.” — Cabtanheda, vi, 24. 

1553. “G-enerally, although they have 
sornemiillet and rice» all the^ people of the 
Isles of Maluco eat a certain food which 
they call Sagum, which is the pith of a tree 
like a palm-tree, excei:)t that the leaf is 
.softer and smoother, and the green of it is 
rather dark.” — Barron, III. v. 5. 

1570. . and a Kind of meale which 

they call Sago, made of the toppes of cei*taine 
trees, tasting in the Mouth like some curds, 
but melts away like sugar.” — Brake's Voy- 
age, Hak. Soc., p. 142. 

„ Also in a list of Certaine Wordes 
of the Naturall Language of laua “ Sagu, 
bread of the Countrey.” — Hakl. iv. 24G. 

c. 1C90. Prime Sagus genuina, Malaice 
Sagu, sive Lapia tuni, h.e. v era Sagu ." — 
Bumpkins, i. 75. (We cannot make out the 
language of lapia turn.) 

1727. “And the inland people subsist 
mostly on Sagow, the Pith of a small Twig 
split and dried in the Sun.” — A. Ham. ii. 
93. 

Sagwire, s. A name applied often 
in books, and, formerly at least, in the 
colloquial use of European settlers and 
traders, to the (jromuti palm or Arenga 
saccliarifera, Labill., which abounds 
in the lud. Archipelago, and is of 
great importance to its rural economy. 
The name is Port, sagueira (analogous 
to palmeira), in Span, of the Indies 
saguran, and no doubt is taken from 
sagu, as the tree, though not the sago- 
imlm of commerce, affords a sago of 
inferior kind. Its most imjiortant pro- 
duct, however, is the sap, which is 
used as toddy (q.v.), and which in 
former days also aift'orded almost all 
the sugar used hy natives in the 
islands. An excellent cordage is made 
from a substance resembling black 
horse-hair, which is found between the 
trunk and the fronds, and this is the 
gcmiuti of the Malays, which furnished 
one of the old specific names {Bor asms 
Gomutus , Loureiro) . There is also found 
in a like position a fine cotton-like sub- 
stance which makes excellent tinder, 
and strong sti:ffi spines from which pens 
are made, as well as arrows for 
the blowpipe (see Sumpitan). “ The 


seeds have been made into a confec- 
tion, whilst their pulpy envelope 
abounds in a jioisonous juice — used 
in the barbarian wars of the natives 
— ^to which the Dutch gave the appro- 
priate name of ‘ hell- water ’ ” (Craw- 
furd, Desc. Diet,, p. 145). 

The term sagwire is sometimes ap- 
plied to the toddy or palm-wine, as 
will be seen below. 

1515. “They use no sustenance except 
the meal of certain trees, which trees they 
call Sagur, and of this they make bread.” 
— Gioo. da Empoli, 8C. 

1615. “Oryza tamen niagna hie copia, 
ingens etiam modus arborum quas Saguras 
vocant, quaeque varia suggerunt commoda.” 
— Jarric, i. 201. 

1631. “ . . . tertia frequens est in Banda 

ac reliquis insulis Moluccis, quae distillat 
ex arbore non absimili Palmae Iiidicae, 
isque jjotus indigenis Saguer vocatur ...” 
— Jac. Bontii, Dial. iv. p. 9. 

1784. “The natives drink much of a 
liquor called saguire, drawn from the 
palm-tree.” — Forrest, Mergui, 73. 

1820. “The Portuguese, I know not for 
what reason, and other European nations 
who have followed them, call the tree and the 
liquor sagwire.” — Craiofurd, Hist, i. 401. 

Sahib, s. The title by which, all 
over India, European gentlemen, and 
it may he said Euroiieans generally, 
are addressed, and spoken of, when no 
disrespect is intended, by natives. It 
is also the general title (at least where 
Hindustani or Persian is used) which 
is affixed to the name or office of a 
European, corresponding thus rather 
to Monsieur than to Mr. Por Colonel 
Sdliih, Collector Sahih, Lord Sahib, and 
even Sergeant Sahib are thus used, as 
well as the general vocative Sahib! 
‘ Sir I ’ 

In other Hind, use the word is 
equivalent to ' Master and it is oc- 
casionally used also as a specific title 
both among Hindus and Musulmans, 
€.g. Appa Sahib, Tipu Sahib ; and ge- 
nerically is affixed to the titles of men 
of rank when indicated by those titles, 
as Khan Sahih, Naxvdb Sahib, Baja 
SdJtib. 

The word is Arabic, and originally 
means ‘a companion;’ (sometimes a 
Companion of Mahommed). 

1673. “ ... To which the subtle Heathen 
replied, Sahab (i.e. Sir), why will you do 
more than the Creator meant ? ” — Fryer, 
417. 

1CS9. “ Thus the distracted Husband in 

his Indian English contest, English fashion, 
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Sab, best fashion, have one Wife best for 
one Husband.” — Omngton, 326. 

1853. “ He was told that a * Sahib ’ 

wanted to speak with him.” — Oakjieldf ii. 
252. 

1878. “ . . . Forty Elephants and five 

Sahibs with ^ns and innumerable fol- 
lowers.” — Life in the Mofmsil, i. 194. 

a. Saint John’s, n.p. An English 
sailor’s corruption, which for a long 
time maintained its place in our maps. 
It is the Sinddn of the old Arab Geo- 
graphers, and was the first durable set- 
tling-place of the Parsee refugees on 
their emigration to India in the Sth 
century. The proper name of the place, 
which is in lat. 20° 12' and lies 88 m. 
north of Bombay, and about 66 miles 
south of Surat, is apparently Safdm 
(see Hist, of Camhay, in Bo. Govt. 
Selections, No. xxvi., N.S., p. 52), but 
it IS commonly called Sanjan. E. B. 
Eastwick in J. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. R. i. 
167, gives a Translation from the Per- 
sian of the ‘^Av^waA-f-Sanjan, or His- 
tory of the arrival and settlement of 
the Par sees in India.” 

Sanjan is about 3 m. from the little 
liver -mouth port of IJmbargain. 
^‘Evidence of the greatness of Sanjan 
is found, for miles round, in old 
foundations and bricks. The bricks 
are of very superior quality.” — Bomb. 
Gazetteer, vol, xiv. 302. 

c. 1150. “ Sindan is 1^ mile from the 

sea . . . The town is larj^e and has an ex- 
tensive commerce both in exports and im- 
ports.” — Edrisi, in Elliot, i. 85. 
c. 1599. 

When the Dastur saw the soil was good, 
He selected the place for their residence : 
The Dastur named the spot Sanjan, 

And it became populous as the Land of 
Iran.” 

K iss ah, &c., as above, p. 179. 
c. 1616. The aldea Nargol ... in the 
lands of Daman was infested by Malabar 
Moors in their pards, who commonly landed 
there for water and provisions, and plun- 
*dered the boats that entered or quitted the 
river, and the passengers who crossed it, 
with heavy loss to the aldeas adjoining the 
river, and to the revenue from them, as 
well as to that from the custom-house of 
Sangens.” — Bocarro, Becada, 670, 

1623. ‘ ‘ La mattina seguente, f atto giorno, 
scoprimmo terra di lontano . . . inunluogo 
poco discosto da Bassain, che g? Inglesi 
chiamano Terra di San Griovanni ; ma nella 
carta da navigare vidi esser notato, in lingua 
Portoghese, col nome dHlhas das vaccas, o 
Gsole delle vacche’ al modo nostro.” — P. 
della Valle, ii. 500. 

1630. It happened that in safety they 
made to the land of St. lohns on the shoares 


of India,” — Lord, The Religion of the Per- 
sees, 3. 

1644. “Besides these four posts there 
are in the said district four Tanadarias, or 
different Captainships, called Samg^s (St. 
John’s), Danii, Maim, and Trapor.” — Bo- 
carro (Port. MS.h 

1673. _ “ In a Week’s Time we turned it 
up, sailing by Ba^ein, Tarapore, Valentine’s 
Peak, St. John’s, and Daman, the last City 
northward on the Continent, belonging to 
the Portuguese.” — Fryer, 82. 

1808. “ They (the Parsee emigrants) 

landed at Dieu, and lived there 19 years ; 
but, disliking the place . . . the greater 
part of them left it and came to the Guzerat 
coast, in vessels which anchored off Seyjan, 
the name of a town.” — R. Drummond, 

1813. “The^ Parsees or Guebres . . . 
continued at this place (Diu) for some time, 
and then crossing the (xulph, landed at 
Suzan, near Nunsaree, which is a little to 
the southward of Surat.” — Forhes, Or. Mem. 
i. 109. 

1841. “ The high land of St. John, about 
3 leagues inland, has a regular appearance 
— Horsb'urgh^s Directory, ed. 1841., i. 

1872. “In connexion with the landing 
of the Parsis at Sanjan, in the early part of 
the Sth century, there still exist copies of 
the 15 Sanskrit Slokas, in which their 
Mobeds explained their religion to Jadd 
R&nS., the K^ja of the place, and the reply 
he gave them.” — Ind. Antiq., i. 214. The 
Slokas are given. See them also in Dosah* 
hai FramjVs Hist, of the Parsees (1884), i, 
31. 

b. St. Jobn’s Island, n.p. This 
again is a corruption of Sun-Shun, 
the Chinese name of an island at the 
mouth of Canton Biver, the place 
where St. Francis Xavier died, and 
was originally buried. 

1687. “We came to Anchor the same 
Day, on the N.E. end of St. John’s Island. 
This Island is in Lat. about 22 d. 30 min. 
North, lying on the S. Coast of the Province 
of Quantung or Canton in CAi??«.” — Dum- 
pier, i. 406. 

1727. “A Portuguese Ship . . . being 
near an Island on that Coast, called after 
St. Juan, some Gentlemen and Priests went 
ashore for Diversion, and accidentally found 
the Saint’s Body uncorrupted, and carried 
it Passenger to Goa.” — A. Ham. i. 252. 

1780. “ St. John’s,” in Dunn's Neio DU 

rectory, 472. 

c. St. John’s Islands. This is also 
the chart-name, and popular European 
name of two islands about 6 m. S. of 
Singapore, tho chief of which is pro- 
perly Pulo Sikajang. 

Saiva, s. A worshipper of Siva ; 
Skt. Saiva, adj., ‘ belonging to Siva.’ 

1651. “ The second sect of the Bramins, 
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‘ Seivia ’ by name, say that a certain 

JSsioara is the supreme among the gods, and 
that all the others are subject to him.” — 
JEtogerius, 17. 

1867. “This temple is reckoned, I be- 
lieve, the holiest shrine in India, at least 
among the Shaivites.” — Bp, Milman, in 
Memoirs, p. 48. 

Sala, s. H. — sCdd, ‘broth.er-m-law,* 
i.e, wife’s brother; but used ellip- 
tically as a low term of abuse. 

1881. “Another of these popular Paris 
sayings is et ta sceur?^ which is as in- 
sulting a remark to a Parisian as the appa- 
rently harmless remark sala, ‘brother-in- 
law,’ is to a Hindoo.” — Sat. Jtev., Sept. 10, 
320. 

Salaam, s. A salutation ; pro- 
perly oral salutation of Mahommedans 
to each, other. Arab, sctldm, ‘ peace.’ 
Used for any act of salutation ; or for 
‘ compliments.’ 

1513. “The ambassador (of Bisnagar) 
entering the door of the chamber, the Go- 
vernor rose from the chair on which he was 
seated, and stood up whilst the ambassador 
made him gi’eat calema.” — Con^ea, Bendas, 
II. i. 377. See also p. 431. 

1552. ‘ ‘ The present having been seen he 

took the letter of the Governor, and read it 
to him, and having read it told him how 
the Governor sent him his ^alema, and was 
at his command with all his fleet, and with 
all the Portuguese . . .” — Castanheda, iii. 
445. 

1611. “ ^alema. The salutation of an 

inferior.” — Coharruvias, Sp. Diet., s. v. 

1626. “Hee (Selim, i.e. 3 ahangir) tumeth 
ouer his Beades, and saith so many words, 
to wit three thousand and two hundred, 
and then presenteth himself to the people 
to receive their salames or good morrow 
. . .” — Purclias, PilgrimcLge, 523. 

1638. “En entrant ils se saliient de leur 
Salom qu’ils accompagnent d’vne profonde 
inclination.” — Mandelslo, Paris, 1659, 223. 

1648. “ . . . this salutation they call 

salam ; and it is made with bending of the 
body, and laying of the light hand upon 
the head.”^ — Van Twist, 65. 

1689. “ The Salem of the Religious 

Bramins, is^ to join their Hands together, 
and spreading them first, make a motion 
towards their Head, and then stretch them 
out.” — Ovington, 183. 

1694. “ The Town Conicopolies, and 

chief inhabitants of Egmore, came to make 
their Salaam to the President.” — Wheeler, 
i. 281. 

1717. “ I wish the Priests in Tranquebar 

a Thousand fold Sohalam.” — Phillipses Acet. 
62. 

1809.^ “ The old priest was at the door, 
with his head uncovered, to make his sa- 
laams.”— ici. Valentia, i, 273. 


1813. 

Ho ! who art thou ? ’ — ‘ This low salam 
Replies, of Moslem faith I am.’ ” 

Byron, The Giaour. 

^ 1832. “ II me rendit tons les salams one 

]e fis autrefois au Grand Mogol.”— 
nwnt, Corresp., ii. 137. 


1844. “All chiefs who have made their 
salam are entitled to carry arms nerson- 
ally.”— O. of Sir O. J^apier, 2. ^ 


Saleb, Salep, s. This name is 
applied to the tubers of yarious spe- 
cies of orchis found in Europe and 
Asia, which from ancient times have 
had a great reputation as being resto- 
rative and highly nutritious. This 
reputation seems originally to have 
rested on the ‘ doctrine of signatures,’ 
but was due partly no doubt to the 
fact that the mucilage of saleb has 
the property of forming, even with 
the addition of 40 parts of water, a 
thick jelly. Good modern authorities 
quite disbelieve in the virtues ascribed 
to sal eh, though a decoction of it, 
spiced and sweetened, makes an agree- 
able drink for invalids. Saleh is iden- 
tified correctly by Ibn Baithar with the 
Satyrium of Dioscorides and Galen. 
The full name in Arabic (analogous to 
the Greek orchis) is Khusl-aUtha'ldb, 
i.e. * testiculus vulpis ;’ but it is com- 
monly known in India as salep-misry, 
i.e. Salep of Egypt {thcCldb misrl). 

In Upper India saleb is derived from 
various species of Eulophia, found in 
Kashmir and the Lower Himalaya. 

Saloop, which is, or used to be, 
supplied hot in winter mornings by. 
itinerant^ vendors ^ in the streets of 
London is, we believe, a representa- 
tive of Saleb ; but we do not know 
from what it is prepared. 

In the first quotation it is doubtful 
what is meant by sallf; but it seems 
possible that the traveller may not 
have recognized the word tha^lah in its 
Indian pronunciation: 

c. 1340. “ After that, they fixed the 

amount of provision to be given by the 
Sultan, viz. 1000 Indian ritls of flour . . . 
1000 of meat, a large number of ritls (how 
many I don’t now remember) of sugar, of 
ghee, of aalif, of areca, and 1000 leaves of 
betel.” — xhn Batuta, iii. 382. 

1727. “ They have a fruit called Salob, 

about the size of a Peach, but without a 
stone. They dry it hard . . . and being 
beaten to Powder, they dress it as Tea and 
Coffee are . . . They are of oipinion that it 
is a great Restorative.” — A. Ham. i. 12.5, 

1838. “ Saleb Misree, a medicine, comes 

(a little) from Russia. It is considered a 
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good nutritive for the human constitution, 
and is for this purpose powdered and taken 
■with milk. It is in the form of flat oval 
pieces of about 80 grains each. ... It is 
sold at 2 or 3 Kupees per ounce.” — Desc. of 
articles found in Bazars of Cdbool. In 
Bunjah Trade Report, 1862, App. vi. 

1882 (?). “ Here we knock against an 

ambulant salep-shop (a kind of tea which 
people drink on winter mornings) ; there 
against roaming oil, salt, or water-vendors, 
loakers carrying brown bread on wooden 
trays, pedlars with cakes, fellows offering 
dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
purchaser.” — Levkosia, The Capital of Cy- 
prus, ext. in Bt. James's Gazette, Sept. 10. | 

Salem, n.p* A town and inland ^ 
district of S. India. Properly Shelam, 
wHch. is perliaps a corruption of Qhera, 
the name of the ancient monarchy in 
which this district was embraced. 

Salempoory, s. A kind of chintz. 
See allusions under Palempore. 

c. 1780. **.... et Ton y fabriquoit 

diff ^rentes espbees de toiles de cot on, telles 
que salempouris.” — Haafnet', ii. 461. 

Saligram, s. Skt. Sdlagranm (this 
seems to be properly the name of a 
» place, ‘Tillage of the Sal-tree,* — a 
real or imaginary tirtlia or place of 
sacred pilgrimage, mentioned in the 
Mahabharat). A pebble ^ haying 
mystic yirtues, found in certain rivers, 
e.g. Gandak, Son, (&c. Such stones 
are usually marked by containing a 
fossil ammonite. The sdlagrama is 
often adopted as the representative of 
some god, and the worship of any 
god may be performed before it.* It 
is daily worshipped by the brahmans ; 
but it is especially connected with 
Vaishnava doctrine. 

In May 1883 a idlagrdma was the 
ostensible cause of great popular ex- 
citement among the Hindas of Cal- 
cutta. During the proceedings in a 
family suit before the High Court, a 
question rose regarding the identity 
of a sdlagrdm, regarded as a household 
god. Counsel on both sides suggested 
that the thing should be brought into 
court. Mr. Justice Norris hesitated 
to give this order till he had taken 

* Like the BatrvXtov which the Greeks got 
through the Semitic nations. In Photius there 
are extracts from Damascius (Life of Isidoncs the 
Philosopher), which speak of the stones called 
Baitulos and BaituUon, which were objects of 
worship, gave oracles, and were apparently used 
in healing. These appear, from what is stated, 
to have been meteoric stones. There were many 
in Lebanon (see Phot. Biblioth., ed. 1653, pp. 1047, 
1062-3). 


advice. The attorneys on both sides, 
Hindus, said there could be no objec- 
tion ; the Court interpreter, a high-caste 
Brahman, said it could not be brought 
into court, hecause of the coir-matting, 
but it might with perfect propriety be 
brought into the corridor for inspection; 
which was done. This took place 
during the excitement about the 
“Ilbert Bill,” giving natives ma- 
gisterial authority in the provinces 
over Europeans; and there followed 
most violent and offensive articles in 
several native newspapers reviling 
Mr. Justice Norris, who was believed 
to be hostile to the Bill. The editor 
of the Bengallee newspaper, an educated 
man, and formerly a member of the 
covenanted civil service, the author of 
one of the most unscrupulous and 
violent articles, was summoned for 
contempt of court. He made an 
apology and complete retractation, 
but was sentenced to two months* im- 
prisonment. 

c. 1590. “Salgram is a black stone 
which the Hindoos hold sacred. . . . They 
are found in the river Sown, at the distance 
of 40 cose from the mouth.” — Ayeen, Glad- 
win’s E. T., 1800, ii. 25. 

1782. “Avant de finir I’histoire de 
Tichenou, je ne puis me dispenser de 
parler de la pierre de Salagraman. Elle 
n’est autre chose qu’une coquille petrifl^e 
du genre des comes df Ammon : les Indiens 
pr4tendent qu’elle represente Tichenou, 
parcequ’iLs en ont d^couvert de neuf nuances 
diff^rentes, ce qu’ils rapportent aux neuf 
incarnations de ce Dieu .... Cette pierre 
est aux sectateurs de Vichenou ce que le 
Dingam est h ceux de Chiven.” — Sonnerat, 
i. 307. 

Sallabad s. This word, now quite 
obsolete, occurs frequently in the early 
records of English settlements in 
India, for the customary or prescrip- 
tive exactions of the native Govern- 
ments, and for native prescriptive 
claims in general. It is a word of 
Mahratti development, sdldhdd, ‘ pe- 
rennial,* applied to ^permanent collec- 
tions or charges; ajpparently a fac- 
titious word from P. sdl, ‘year,* and 
Ar. abdd, ‘ages.* 

1703. “. . . although these are hard- 

! ships, yet by length of time become Sal- 
labad (as we esteem them), there is no great 
demur made now, and are not recited here 
as grievances.” — In Wheeler, ii. 19. 

1716. “The Board upon reading them 
came to the following resolutions : — That 
for anything that has yet appeared the 
Comatees may cry out their Pennagundoo 

Q Q 
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Nagarum ... at their houses, feasts, and 
weddings, &c., according to Salahad, but 
not before the Pagoda of Ghindy Pillary 
. . ,^^—Ibid. 234. 

1788. “Sallahaud. (Usual Custom). 
A word used by the Moors G-overnment to 
enforce their demand of a present.”-— 
Vocabulary {StocMale). 

Salootree, Salnstree, s. Hind. 

Sdlotar, SalotrJ. A native farrier or 
horse- doctor. This class is now almost 
always Mahommodan. But the word 
is taken from the Skt. name Sdlihotra, 
the original owner of which is supposed 
to have written in that language a 
treatise on the Veterinary Art, which 
still exists, in a form more or less 
modified and imperfect. 

“ A knowledge of Sanskrit must 
have prevailed pretty generally about 
this time (14th cent.), for there is 
in the Eoyal Library at Lucknow a 
work on the veterinary art, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit hy order 
of Grhiydsu-d din Muhammad Shdh 
Khiljl. This rare book, called 
l-’Mulh, was translated as early as a.h. 
783 (a.p. 1381), from an original styled 
Sdlotar^ which is the name of an Inchan, 
who is said to have been a Brahman, 
and the tutor of Susruta, The Preface 
says the translation was made ‘ from 
the barbarous Hindi into the refined 
Persian, in order that there may be no 
more need of a ref erence to infidels ’ 
{Elliot j V. 573-4). 

Salsette, n. p, (a). A considerable 
island immediately north of Bombay. 
The island of Bombay is indeed natur- 
ally a kind of pendant to the island of 
Salsette, and during the Portuguese 
occupation it was so in every sense. 
That occupation is still marked by 
the remains of numerous villas and 
churches, and by the survival of a 
large E. Catholic population. The 
island also contains the famous and 
extensive caves of Kanhgri (see Ken- 
nery ) . The old city of Tana (q. v. ) also 
stands upon Salsette. Salsette was 
claimed as part of the Bombay dotation 
of 0,. Catharine, but refused by the 
Portuguese. The Mahrattas took it 
from them in 1739, and it was taken 

* “ It is curious that without any allusion to this 
work, another on the Veterinary Art, styled SAlo- 
tari, and said to comprise in the Sanskrit original 
16,000 sloJvOS, was translated in the reign of Shdh 
Jahan. ... by Saiyad ’Abdulla Khdn Bahadur 
Piroz Jang, who had found it amongst some other 
Sanskrit books which . . . had been plundered 
from Amar Singh, Rdna of Chitor.” 


from these by us in 1774. The name 
has been by some connected with the 
salt-works which exist upon the island 
{Salinas), But it appears in fact to be 
the corruption of a Mahratti name 
ShdsJiti, from Shdshashti, meaning 
‘Sixty-six’ (Skt. Shat-shasJiti), be- 
cause (it is supposed) the island was 
alleged to contain that number of 
villages. 

(b). Salsette is also the name of 
the_ three provinces of the Goa territory 
which constituted the Velhas Gon^uistas 
or Old Conquests. These lay all 
along the coast, consisting of (1) the 
Ilhas (viz. the island of Goa and minor 
islands divided by rivers and creeks), 
(2) Bardez on the northern mainland, 
and (3) Salsette on the southern main- 
land. The port of Marmagaon, which 
will be the terminus of the Portuguese 
Indian Eailway, is in this Salsette. 

The name probably had the like 
origin to that of the Island Salsette ; a 
parallel to which was found in the old 
name of the Island of Goa, Tigoari, 
meaning (Mahr.) Tu-wddl, "“SO 
hamlets.’’ 

A.D. 1186. “I, Amraditya (“the para- 

mount sovereign, the jRuler of the Koiikana, 
the most illustrious King”) have given with 
a libation of water 24 drachms, after ex- 
empting other taxes, from the fixed revenue 
of the oart in the village of Mahauli, con- 
nected with Shat-shashti.” — Inscription 
edited by Pandit 'Bhagavdnldl Indmji, in 
J, Bo, Br, B. A, S, xii. 

a. 

1536. “ Item — Eevenue of the Cusba 
(Ca$abe) of Maym ; ^ 

E be Ixbj fedeas (40,567) 
And the custom-house {Man-- 

dovim) of the said Maym . „ (48,000) 

And Mazagong {Mazagudo), ,, (11,500) 

And Bombay {Monho^m) , ,, (23,000) 

And the Cusba and Customs 

of Caranja . . . „ (94,700) 

And in paddy {bate) . xxi muras, i candil. 
And the Island of Salsete fedeas (319,000) 
And in paddy . , xxi muras, 1 candil.” 

S, BotelhOf Towho^ p. 142. 

1538. “Beyond the Isle of Elephanta 
{do Alifante) about a league distant is the 
island of Salsete. This island is seven 
leagues long by 5 in breadth. On the north 
it borders the Gulf of Cambay, on the south 
it has the I. of Elephanta, on the east the 
mainland, and on the west the I. of Bomhai 
or of Boa Vida, This island is very fertile, 
abounding in provisions, cattle, and game 
of sorts, and in its hills is great plenty 
of timber for building ships and gaUeys. 
In that part of the island which faces the 
S.W. wind is built a great and noble city 
called Thana ; and a league and a half in 
the interior is an immense edifice called the 
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Pagoda of Salsete ; both one and the other 
objects most worthy of note ; Thana for its 
decay {destroigdo), and the Pagoda as a work 
unique in its way, and the like of which is 
nowhere to be seen.” — Jodo de Castro, 
Primuo Roteiro da India, 69-70. 

1554. 

“ And to the Tanadar {tenadar) of Salsete 
30,000 

*‘He has under him 12 peons (piaes) of 
whom the said governor takes 7 ; leaving 
5, which at the aforesaid rate amount 
to 10,800 reis. 

“ And to a Parvu (see Parvoe) that he 
has, who is the country writer .... and 
having the same pay as the Tenadar Mor, 
which is 3 pardaos a month, amounting in 
ayear at the said rate to 10, 800 reis. ” — Botelho, 
Tomho, in Sdbsidios, 211-212. 

1610. “ Prey Manuel de S. Mathias, 

S iardian of the convent of St. Prancis in 
oa, writes me that .... in Goa alone 
there are 90 resident friars ; and besides in 
Bacaim and its adjuncts, viz., in the island i 
of Salsete, and other districts of the north 
they have 18 parishes (freguezias) of native 
Christians with vicars ; and five of the 
convents have colleges, or seminaries where 
they bring up little orphans ; and that the 
said Ward of Goa extends 300 leagues from 
north to south.” — Livros das Mong6es, 298. 

c. 1760. “It was a melancholy sight on 
the loss of Salsett, to see the many families 
forced to seek refuge on Bombay, and 
among them some Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noblemen^ reduced of a sudden from very 
flourishing circumstances to utter beggary.^’ 
— (^ose, i. 72. 

1808. “The Island of Sashty (corrupted 
by the Portuguese into Salsette) was con- 
quered by that Nation in the year of Christ 
16^, from the Mohammedan Prince who 
was then its Sovereign ; and thereupon 
parcelled out, among the European subjects 
of Her Most Paithful Majest;^ into village 
allotments, at a very small Poro or ^uit- 
rent.” — Bombay Begn. I. of 1808 ; sec. ii, 

b.— 

1510. “And he next day, by order of 
the Governor, with his own ijeople and 
many more from the Island (Goa) passed 
over to the mainland of Salsete and An- 
truz, scouring the districts and the tana- 
daris, and placing in them by his own hand 
tanadars and collectors of revenue, and 
put all in such order that he collected much 
money, insomuch that he sent to the factor 
at Goa very good intelligence, accompanied 
by much money.” — Correa, ii. 161. 

1546, “ We agree in the manner follow- 

ing, to wit, that I Idalxaa promise and 
swear on our Koran {no noso mogaffo), and 
by the head of my eldest son, that I will re- 
main always firm in the said amity with the 
Kii^ of Portugal and with his governors 
of India, and that the lands of Salsete 
and Bardees, which I have made contract 
and donation of to His Highness, I con- 
firm and give anew, and I swear and 
promise by the oath aforesaid never to 


reclaim them or make them the subject of 
War.” — Treaty hetween D. John de Castro 
and Idalxaa, who was formerly called 
Idalgdo (Adil Khan). — Botelho, Tomho, 40. 

1598. “ On the South side of the Hand 

of Goa, wher the riuer runneth againe into 
the Sea, there commeth euen out with the 
coast a land called Salsette, which is also 
vnder the subiection of the Portingales, 
and is ... . planted both with people and 
fruite.” — Linschoten, 51. 

1602. “Before we treat of the Wars 
which in this year (c. 1546) Idalxa (Adil Shah) 
waged with the State about the mainland 
provinces of Salsete and Bardds, which 
caused much trouble to the Government of 
India, it seems well to us to give an account 
of these Moor Kings of "Visiapor.” — Couto, 
IV., x. 4. 

Salwen, n.p. The great river en- 
tering the sea near Martaban in Bri- 
tish Burma, and which the Chinese in 
its upper course call Lu-hiang. The 
Burmese form is Than-lwen, but the 
original form is probably Shan. 

SambookjS. Ar. sanbuJc, * and.?'W7^&^^ijr, 
a kind of small vessel formerly used 
in Western India and still on the 
Arabian coast. It is smaller than the 
lagald (see Bug^alow), and is chiefly 
used to communicate between a road- 
stead and the shore, or to go inside 
the reefs. Burton renders the word ‘ ‘ a 
foyst,” which is properly a smaller 
kind of galley. See description in last 
quotation below. 

c. 330. “It is the custom when a vessel 
arrives (at Makdashau) that the Sultan’s 
fiunhllk boards her to ask whence the ship 
comes, who is the owner, and the skipper 
(or pilot), what she is laden with, and what 
merchants or other passengers are on 
board.” — Ibn Batuta, ii. 183, also see pp. 17, 
181, etc. 

1498. “ The Zambuco came loaded with 

doves’ -dung, which they have in ^ those 
islands, and which they were carrying, it 
being merchandize for Cambay, where it is 
used in dying cloths.” — Correa, Bendas, i. 
33-34. 

,, In the curious Vocabulary of the 
language of Calicut, at the end of the 
Boteiro of Vasco da Gama, we find : “ Bar- 
cas; Camhuco.” 

1506. ‘ ‘ Questo Capitanio si prese uno 

samhuco molto ricco, veniva dalla Mecha 
per Colocut.” — Leonardo Ca^ Masser, 17. 

1510. “ As to the names of their ships, 

some are called Sambuchi, and these are 
flat-bottomed.” — Varthema, 154. 

1516. “Item — our Captain Major, or 
Captain of Cochim shall give passes to 

* There is a Sanskrit word sambUka, a bivalve 
shell, but we are unable to throw light on any 
possible transfer. 

Q Q 2 
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secure the navigation of the shipp? and 
zanhuqos of their x>ort.s . . . provided they 
do not carry spices nr drags that we require 
for our cargoes, but if such be found, for 
the first occasion they shall lose all the spice 
and drugs so loaded, and on the second 
they shall lose both shii) and cargo, and all 
may be taken as prize of war .”-— of 
Lopo Som'es with Couluo (Quilon), in Botelho, 
Tomho, Snhaidws^ p. 32. 

1518. See quotation* under Prow. 

1543. “ Item— that the Zanbuqnos which 
shall trade in his port in rice or nclc 
(paddy) and cottons and other matters 
shall pay the customary dues .” — Treaty of 
Martin, Afonso de Sousa loith Coulani in 
Botelho^ Tomho, 37. 

1855. “ Our pilgrim ship .... was a 

Sambuk of about 400 ardehs (50 tons), with 
narrow wedge-like bows, a clean water-line, 
a. sharp keel, undecked exce^it uxion the 
poop, which was high enough to act as a 
.sail in a gale of wind. We carried 2 masts, 
imminently raking forward, the main con- 
siderably longer than the mizen, and the 
former was provided with a large triangular 

latine ” — Burton, Pilgrimage to El 

Medinah and Meccah, i. 276. 

1858. “The vessels of the Arabs called 
Sembuk are small Baggelows of 80 to 100 
tons burden. Whilst they run out forward 
into a sharp^ prow, the after part of the 
■vessel is disx)rojportionately broad and 
•elevated above the water, in order to form 

counterpoise to the colossal triangular 
sail which is hoisted to the masthead with 
such a spread that often the extent of the 
yard is greater than the whole length of the 
vessel.” — F. von JTewians, in ZHtschr, der 
Eeutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. xii. 420. 

1880. “ The small sailing boat with one 

sail, which is called by the Arabs ‘Jam- 
book ’ with which T went from Hodoida to 
Aden.” — ^Letter in Athenaeum, March 13th, 
p. 346. 

Samlbre, Sambur, s. Hind, sdhar^ 
or sambar. Aland of sta,^(Busa Arts- 
totelis, Jerdon), the Elk of S. Indian 
sportsmen; ghaus of Bengal; -Jerrow 
(Jarao)ot the Himalaya ; the largest of 
Indian stags, and found in all the largo 
forests of India. 

The word is often applied to the soft 
leather, somewhat resembling chamois 
leather, prepared from the hide. 

1673. , Our usual diet was of 

spotted deer. Sabre, wild Hogs, and some- 
times wild Cows.” — Fryer, 175. 

1823. ‘ ‘ The skin of the Sambre, when 

well prepared, forms an excellent material 
for the military accoutrements of the soldiers 
of the native Powers.”— Cent, In- 
dia, i. 9. 

Sainpaii, s. A kind of small boat 
or skin. The word appears to he 
jayanese and Malay. It must haye 


been adopted on tho Indian shores for 
It was picked 'np there at an early 
date by the Portuguese ; and it is now 
current throughout all the further 
East. The word is often said to be 
originally Ohineso, ‘ sanpan ’ = ‘ three 
boards,’ and this is possible. It is 
certainly one of the most ordinary 
Avords for a boat in China. Moreoyer 
there is another kind of boat on the 
Yangtso which is called lou-pan, ‘ fiye 
boards.’* Giles however says : ‘ From 
the Malay sa?7ipa72=three boards’; hut 
in this there is some confusion. The 
word has no such meaning in Malay. 

1510. “ My companion said, ‘ What 

means then might there be for going to this 
island?’ They •^answered : ‘That it was 
necessary to purchase a chiampana,’ that 
i.s a small vessel, of which many are found 
there. ” — Varthema, • 242. 

1510. “They (the Moors of Quilacare) 
perform their voyages in small vessels 
which they call champ ana. ” — Par 6osa, 
172. 

c. 1540. “In the other, whereof the 
captain was slain, there was not one es- 
caped, for Quiay^ Paninn pursued them in a 
Champana, which was the Boat of his 
Junk.^’ — Pinto (Cogan, 79), orig. oh. 
lix. 

1552. . Champanas, which are a 

kind of small vessels.” — Castemheda, ii. 76. 

1613. “ And on the beach called the 

Bazar of the J aos . . . they sell every sort 
of provision in rice and grain for the Jaos 
merchants of Java Major, who daily from 
the dawn are landing x)rovisioiis from their 
junks and ships in their boats or Cbam- 
penas (which are little skiffs) . . .” — Godinho 
de Eredia, 6. 

1648. In Van Spilhergen^s Voyage we 
have Champane, and the still more odd 
Champaigne. 

1702. “ Sampans being not to be got we 

were forced to send for the Sarah and 
Eaton’s Long-boats.” — ilf5. Gorrespond&nce 
in I. Office, from China Factory (at Chusan), 
Jan. 8th. 

c. 1788. “Some made their escape in 
jnows, and some in sampans.” — Mem. of a 
Malay Family, 3. 

1868. “The harbour is crowded with 
men-of-war and trading vessels . . . from 
vessels of several hundred tons burthen 
down to little fishing-boats and passenger 
sampans.” — Wallace, Archip. 21. 

Samsboo, s. A kind of ardent 
spirit made in China from rice. Mr. 
Baber doubts this being Chinese; hut 
according to Wells Williams the name 
is san-shao, ‘thrice fired ’ {Guide, 220). 


* On the authority of Mr. E. C. Baloer. 
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‘Distilled liquor’ is shao-siu, fired 
liquor.’ Compare Germ. Brantw&irii 
and X.X.X. beer, 

Strabo says; “"Wine tbe Indians 
drink not except ■when sacrificing, and 
that is made of rice in lieu of barley ” 
(xy. 0 . i. § 53). 

1727. . . Samskew or Bice Arrack.” 

— A. JffaTn. ii. 222. 

c. 1752. “ . . . the people who make the 

Chinese brandy called Samsn, live likewise 
in the suburbs.” — Osbeck^s Voyage, i. 235. 

San^m (?) s. This word occurs in a 
“ Song by a Gentleman of the Nayy 
when a Prisoner in Bengalore Jail” 
(temp. Hyder ’Ali). The word is, most 
probably, only a misprint for fanaiB 
(q..V.)- 

1734. 

“"Ye Bucks of Seringapatam, 

Ye Captives so cheerful and gay ; 

How sweet with a golden sanam 
You spun the slow moments away.” 

In Seton-Karr, i. 19. 

Sandal, Sandle, Sanders, Sandal- 
wood, s. Prom Low Latin santalum, 
in Greek o-dvraXov, and in later Greek 
crdvbavov ; comingfromthe Arab, sandal, 
and that from Skt. chandana. The 
name properly belongs to the fragrant 
wood of the Bantalum album, L. Three 
woods bearing the name of santalwm, 
white, yellow, and red, were in oflicinal 
use in the middle ages. But the name 
Bed Sandalwood, or Bed Sanders, has 
been long applied, both in English and 
in the Indian yernaculars, to the 
wood of JPterocar'pus santalina, L., a 
tree of S. India, the wood of which 
is inodorous, but which is yalued for 
yarious purposes in India (pillars, 
turning, (fee.), and is exported as a 
dye-wood. According to Manhury and 
Fliichiger this last was the sanders so 
much used in the cookery of the 
middle ages for colouring sauces, &c. 

In the opinion of those authorities it 
is doubtful whether the red sandal of 
the medieyal pharmacologists was a 
kind of the real odorous sandal- wood, 
or was the wood of Bteroc, santal. It 
is possible that sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant. Por 
on the one hand, eyen in modem 
times, we find Milburn (see below) 
speaking of the three colours of the 
real sandal- wood; and on the other 
hand we find Matthioli in the 16th 
century speaking of the red sandal as 
inodorous. 


It has been a question how the 
Bterocarpus santalina came to be called 
sandal-wood at all. We may suggest, 
as a possible origin of this, the fact 
that its powder “mixed with oil is 
used for bathing and purifying the 
skin ” {Drury, s.v.), much as the true 
sandal-wood powder also is used in 
the East. 

c. 545. “ And from the remoter regions, 

I speak of Tzinista and other places of 
export, the imports to Taprobane are silk, 
aloeswood, cloves, Sandalwood (Tfdi/ 8 avrj), 
and so forth . . .” — Cosmos, in Cathay, &c., 
clxxvii. 

1298. “ Encore sachiez que en ceste ysle 

a arbres de sandal vermoille ausi grant come 
sunt les arbres des nostre contrive . . . et 
il en ont bois come nos avuns d’autres 
arbres sauvajes.” — Marco Folo, Geog. Text, 
ch. cxci. 

c- 1390. “ Take powdered rice and boil 

it in almond milk . . . and colour it with 
Saunders,’’ — Becipe quoted by Wright, Do^ 
mestic Manners, &c., 350. 

1554. “Le Santal done croist es Indes 
Orientales et Occidentales : en grandes 
Porestz, et fort espesses. II s’en treuue 
trois especes : mais le plus pasle est le 
meilleur : le blanc apres : le rouge est mis au 
dernier ranc, pource qu’il n’a aucune 
odeur : mais les deux premiers sentent fort 
bon.” — Matthioli (old Pr. version), liv. i. 
chap. xix. 

1563. “ The Sandal grows about Timor, 

which produces the largest quantity, and it 
is called chundana ; and by this name it is 
known in all the regions about Malaca; 
and the Arabs, being those who carried on 
the trade of those parts, corrupted the 
word and called it sandal. Every Moor, 
whatever his nation, calls it thus . . .” — 
Carcia, f. 186v. He proceeds to speak of 
the sandalo vermelho as quite a different 
product, growing in Tenasserim and on the 
Coromandel Coast. 

1584. “. . . Sandales wilde from Cochin. 
Sandales domestick from Malacca . . .” — 
Wm, Barret, in Hakl, ii. 412. 

1613. . certain renegade Christians 

of the said island, along with the Moors, 
called in the Hollanders, who thinking it 
was a fine opportunity, went one time with 
five^ vessels, and another time with seven, 
against the said fort, at a time when most 
of the people . , . were gone to Solor for 
the Sandal trade, by which they had their 
living.” — Bocarro, Decada, 723. 

1615. “ Committee to procure the com- 

modities recommended by Capt. Saris for 

Japan, viz pictures of wars, steel, 

skins, sanders-wood.”— > 8 ams 6 ttr 2 /, i. 380. 

1813. “When the trees are felled, the 
bark is taken ofi ; they are then cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry place for two 
mouths, during which period the white 
ants will eat the outer wood without 
touching the sandal; it is then taken up 
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and .... sorted into three kinds. The 
deeper the colour, tlie higher is the per- 
fume ; and hence the merchants some- 
times divide sandal into red, yellow, and 
white ; but these are all different shades 
of the same colour.” — MiUmrn, i. 291. 

1825. ‘^E,ed\vood, properly Red Saun- 
ders, is produced chiefly on the Coromandel 
Coast, whence it has of late years been 
imported in considerable quantity to Eng- 
land, where it is employed in dyeing, it 
. . . comes in round billots of a thickish 
red colour on the outside, a deep brighter 
red within, with a wavy grain : no smell or 
taste.” — Ib., ed. 1825, p. 249. 

Sandoway, n.p. A town of Arakan, 
tke Burmese name of which is Tlinnd- 
wS (Sand- we), for which an ct^unology 
(‘ iron- tied’), and a corresponding 
legend are invented, as usual. It is 
quite possible that tho name is an- 
cient, and represented hy the Sada of 
Ptolemy. 

1553. crossing the gulf of Bengal 

there arose a storm which disiiersed them 
in such a manner that Martin Affonso 
found himself alone, with his ship, at the 
island called Negamale, opposite the town 
of Sodoe, which is on the mainland, and 
there was wrecked upon a reef . . — Barros^ 

IV. ii. 1. 

In I. ix. 1, it is called Sedoe. 

1696. . “ Other places along this Coast 
subjected to this King (of Arracan) are 
Coromoria, Sedoa, Zara, and Port MatjaonV^ 
— Appendix to Ovington^ p. 563. 

Sanskrit, s. The name of tho 
classical language of the Brahmans, 
SamsJerita, meaning in that language 
* purified’ or ‘perfected.’ This was 
obviously at first only an epithet, 
and it is not of very ancient use in 
this specific application. To the Brah- 
mans Sanskrit was the hhdsha^ or 
language, and had no particular name. 
The word Sanskrit is used by the proto- 

f rammarian Panini (some centuries 
efore Christ), but not as a denomina- 
tion of the language. In the latter 
sense, however, both ‘Sanskrit’ and 
‘Prakrit’ are used in the Brihat Sara-- 
hit a of Varahamihira, o. * a.d. 504, 
in a chapter on omens (Ixxxvi. 3), to 
which Prof. Kern’s translation does 
not extend. It occurs also in the 
Mrichcli'hahatiha, transld. by Prof. H. 
B[. Wilson in his Hindu Theatre^ under 
the name of the ‘ Toy- cart ; ’ in 
the works of Kumarila Bhatta, a 
writer of the 7th century ; and in the 
Bdninlya SiJcskd, a metrical treatise 
ascribed hy the Hindus to Panini, but 
really of comparatively modem origin. 


There is a curious early mention of 
Sanskrit hy the Mahommedan nost 
Ai^r XhusrQ of Delhi, which is (jnSted 
below. The first mention (to om 
knowledge) of the word in any Eirro- 
poan wntiiig is in an Italian letter of 
Sassotti’s, addressed from Malabar to 
Bei'nardo JJavanzati in Plorence, and 
dating from 1586. The few words on 
tho sub 3 oct, of this wi-iter, show muck 
acumen. 

In tho 17 th and 18th centuries such 
references to this language as occur 
are found chiefly in the works of 
travellers^ to Southern India, and by 
these it is often called Grandonic, or 
tho like, from grantha, ‘a hook’ (see 
Grunt and Grunthum) i.e, a hook of 
tho classical Indian literature. The 
toi'in hiiiisJcT'it came into familiar use 
after tho investigations into this lan- 
guage by the English in Bengal 
(viz. by Wilkins, Jones, &o.) in the 
last quarter of tho 18th century. 

A.D. X? “ Maitreya, Now, to me, there 
are two things at which I cannot choose 
but laugh, a woman reading Sanstoit, and 
a man singing a song : the woman snuffles 
like a young cow when the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils ; and the 
wlieezes like an old Pandit repeating his 
bead-roll .” — The Toy-Cart, E. T.in Wilson's 
Works, xi. CO. 


A.D.y? “ Three-and-sixty or four-and- 
sixty sounds are there originally in Prakrit 
even as in Sanskrit, as ^taught by the 
Svayambhu .” — Pdnifuijd Sikslm, quoted in 
Weber's Ind. St adieu (1858) iv. 348. But 
see also W eber's AJeadem. Vorlesungen (1876), 


1318. “But there is another language, 
more select than the other, which all the 
Brahmaiis use. Its name from of old is 
Sahaskrit, and the common people know 
nothing of it .” — Amir KhusrH, in Elliot, iii, 
563. 

1586. “ Sono scritte le loro scienze tutte 

in una lingua che dimandano Samscruta, 
che vuol dire ‘ bene articolata : ’ della quale 
non si ha memoria quando fusse parlata, 
con avere (com’ io dico) memorie anti- 
chissime. Imparanla come noi la greca e la 
latina, e vi i^ongono molto maggior tempo, 
si che in C anni o 7 sene fanno padroni : et 
ha la lingua d’oggi molte cose coniuni con 
quella, nella quale sono molti de’ nostri 
nomi, e particularmente de’ numeri il 6, 7, 
8, e 9, Bio, serpe, et altri assai.” — Sassetti, 
extracted in Be Guhernatis, Storia, etc., 
Livorno, 1875, p. 221. 


c. 1590. “Although this country (Kash- 
mir) has a peculiar temgue, the books of 
knowledge are Sanskrit (or Sahanskrit). 
They also have a written character of their 
own, with which they write their books. 
The substance which thqy chiefly write 
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upon is TuSi which is the bark of a tree,* 
which with a little pains they make into 
leaves, and it lasts for years. In this way 
ancient books have been written thereon, 
and the ink is such that it cannot be washed 
out.” — Ain (orig.), i., p. 663. 

1623. “The Jesuit es conceive that the 
Bramenes are of the dispersion of the 
Israelites, and their Bookes (called Sa- 
anescretan) doe somewhat agree with the 
Scriptures, but that they understand them 
not .” — PurchaSj Pilgrimage^ 559. 

1651. “. . . Souri signifies the Sun in 

Samscortam, which is a language in which 
all the mysteries of Heathendom are 
written, and which is held in esteem by 
the Bramines just as Latin is among the 
Learned in Europe.” — Pogerius^ 4. 

In some of tbe following quotations 
we haye a form wbicli it is difficult to 
account for : 

c. 1666. “Their first study is in the 
Sanscrit, which is a language entirely 
different from the common Indian, and 
which is only known by the Pendets, And 
this is that Tongue, of which Bather Kir- 
cher hath published the Alphabet received 
from Bather Boa. It is called Hanscrit, 
that is, a pure Language ; and because 
they believe this to be the Tongue in which 
God, by means of Brahma, gave them the 
four Beths (see Veda), which they esteem 
Sacred Books, they call it a Holy and 
Divine Language.” — Bernier, E. T. 107. 

1678. “. . . who founded these, their 

Annals nor their Sanscript deliver not.” — 
Fryer, 161. 

1689. “. . . the learned Language among 
them is called the Sanscreet.”— 

248. 

1694. Indicus ludus TchUpur, sic no- 
minatus veterum Brachmanorum lingud 
Indicb diets Sanscroot, seu, ut vulgo, 
exiliori sono elegantiae causS Sansoreet, 
non autem Hanscreet ut minus recte earn 
nuncupat Kircherus.” — Hyde, De Ludis 
Orientt, in Syntagma Diss. ii. 264. 

1726. “ Above all it would be a matter 

of general utility to tbe Coast that some 
more chaplains s'hordd be maintained there 
for the sole purpose of studying the Sans- 
krit ton^e (de Sanskritze taal) the head- 
and-mother tongue of most of the Eastern 
languages, and once for all to make an 
exact translation of the Vedam or Law book 
of the Heathen . , , — Valentijn, vol. v. 
Chorom. p. 72. 

1760. “They have a learned language 
peculiar to themselves, called the Hanscrit 
• . .” — (?rose, i. 202. 

1778. “The language as well as the 
written character of Bengal are familiar to 
the Natives, . . . and both seem to be base 
derivatives from the Shanscrit,” — 
ed. 1803, ii. 5. 


* Of the birch-tree, Sansk. thurja, Betula Ekoj- 
pattra. Wall., the exfoliating outer bark of which 
is called toz. 


1 1782. “ La langue Samscroutam, Sams- 

' kret, Hanskrit ou Grandon, est la plus 
etendue : ses caraetbres multiplies donnent 
beaucoup de facility pour exprimer ses 
pensees, ce qui I’a fait nommer langue 
divine par le B, Pons.” — Sonnerat, i. 224. 

1794. 

“With Jones, a linguist, Sanskrit, Greek, 
[or Manlcs.” 

Pursuits of Literature, 6th ed., 286. 

1796. “La madre di tutte le lingue 
Indiane b la Samskrda, ciob, lingua perfetta, 
plena, ben digemta. Krda opera perfetta o 
compita, Sam, simul, insieme, e vuol dire 
lingua tutta insieme hen digerita, legata, 
perfettaj*^ — Fra Paolino, p. 258- 

Sapeea, Sapeque, s. This word is 
used at Macao for what we call cash 
(q.v.) in Chinese currency ; and it is 
the word generally nsed by Brenoh 
writers for that coin. Giles says ; 
“ Prom sapeh, a coin found in Tonquin 
and Cochin-China, and equal to about 
half a pfennig Thaler), or about 
one-sixth of a German Kreutzer ’’ 
{Gloss, of Ref erence, 122). We cannot 
learn much about this coin of Ton- 
quin.* But we can hardly doubt that 
the true origin of the term is that 
given in a note communicated by our 
friend Mr. E. 0. Baber: “Very pro- 
bably from Malay sa, ‘ one,’ and 
pdku, ‘a string or file of the’ small 
coins called pichis.’ Pichis is explained 
byOrawfurdas ‘Small coin . . . money 
of copper, brass, or tin. ... It was 
the ancient coin of Java, and also the 
only one of the Malays when first seen 
by the Portuguese . ’ Pdhu is written by 
Eavre^eM {Diet. Malais-^Pranqais) and 
is derived by him from Chinese pe-ho, 

‘ cent.’ In the dialect of Canton pale 
is the word for ‘ a hundred,’ and one 
pah is the colloquial term for a string 
of one hundred cash.” 

Sapeku would then properly be a 
string of 100 cash, but it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that it might through 
some misunderstanding {e.g. a confu- 
sion of pelm and pichis) have been 
transferred to the single coin. 

There is a passage in Mr. Gerson da 
Gunha’s Contributions to the Study of 
Portuguese Numismatics, which may 
seem at first sight inconsistent with 

* Milburn says, under ‘ Cochin China ' : “ The 
only currency of the ’country is a sort of cash, 
called sappica, composed chiefly of tutenague (q.v. ), 
600 making a quan : this is divided into 10 mace of 
60 cash each, the whole strung together, .and divided 
by a knot at each mace” (Ed,lS25,pp.444-5). There 
is notliing here inconsistent with our proposed 
derivation. Mace and Sappica are equally Malay 
words. 
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tMs derivation. Por he seems to im- 
ply that the smallest denomination of 
coin struck by Albuquerque at Goa in 
1510 was called cepayqua, in the 
year before the capture of Malacca, 
and consequent familiarity with Malay 
terms. I do not trace his authority 
for this ; the word is not mentioned in 
the Commentaries of Alboquerque, and 
it is quite possible that the dmheiros, 
as these small copper coins were also 
called, only received the name cepat/qua 
at a later date, and some time after the 
occupation of Malacca (see Da GunJia, 
pp. 11-12, and 22). 

Sappan-wood, s. The wood of 
Gaeaalpinia sappan ; the hakka'in of the 
Arabs, and the Brazil-wood of medieval 
commerce. Bishop Caldwell at one 
time thought the Tamil name, from 
which this was taken, to have been 
given because the wood was supposed 
to come from Japan . The mere fact 
that it does not come from Japan 
would not disprove this any more than 
the fact that turkeys and maize did 
, not originally come from Turkey would 
disprove the fact of the birds and the 
grain [gran turco) having got names from 
such a'belief . But the tree appears to be 
indigenous in Malabar, the Deccan, 
and the Malay Peninsula ; wMlst 
the Malayalam aliappahnam^ and the 
Tamil sliappu^ both signifying ‘red 
(wood) ' are apparently derivatives 
from sliawa, ‘ to be red,’ and suggest 
another origin as more probable. The 
Malay word is also sapang^whieh Craw- 
furd considers to have originated the 
■^ade-name. If however the etymology 
just suggested be correct, the word 
must have passed from Continental 
India to the Archipelago. For curious 
particulars as to the names of this dye- 
wood, and its vicissitudes, see Brazil, 
c. 1570. 

“ O rico Siao ja dado ao Bremera, 

O Cochim de Calomba que deu mana 
De sapao, chumbo, salitre e vitualhas 
Lhe apercebem celleiros e muralhas. ” 

A. de Ahreuj Desc. de Malaca. 
1598. “There are likewise some Diamants 
and also . . . the wood Sapon, whereof also 
much is brought from Sian, it is like Bra- 
sill to die withall.” — Linsckoten, 36. 

c. 1616. “ There are in this city of Ov^ 

(read Odia), capital of the kingdom of Siam, 


^ Eumpliius says that Siam and. Champa are the 
original countries of the Sappan, and quotes from 
Eheedethatin Malabar it was called Tsjampangan, 
suggestive apparently of a possible derivation trom 
CJiampa, 


two factories; one of the Hollanders with 
great capital, and another of the Enffliah 
with less. The trade which both drife fa 
m deer-skins, sWeen, sappan (aapSo) and 
much silk which comes thither from Chin- 
cheo and Cochinohina . . . .’’—Bocavrn 
Decada, 530. Jiocano, 

1616. “ I went to Sapkn Dono to know 

whether he would lend me any money ucon 
interest, as he promised me ; but he 
drove me afe with wordes, ofring to’ deliver 
me money for all our sappon which was 
com in this junk, at 22 mas per vico 
CocJ^s, i. 208-9. ^ 

1617. ^ Johnson and Pitts at Judea (see 
Judea) in Siam are glad they can send a 
junk well laden with sapon, because of its 
scarcity.” — Sainshury, ii. p. 32. 

1625. “ . . . a wood to die withall caUed 

Sapan wood, the same we here call Brasill.” 
— Farclias, Pilgrimage, 1004. 

1685. “Moreover in the whole Island 
there is a great plenty of Brazill wood, 
which m India is called sapdo.”— 

Pat. Hist., t. 8. * 

1727- “It (the Siam Coast) produces 
good store of Sapan and Agala-woods, with 
Gumlack and Sticklack, and many Drugs 
that I know little about.” — A. JSam. ii. 
194. 

1860. “ The other productions which 

constituted the exports of the island were 
Sapan wood to Persia .... ” — Tennent, 
Qeylon, ii. 54. 


Sarbatane, Sarbacane, s. This is 
not Anglo-Indian, but it often occurs 
in_ French works on the East, as ap- 
plied to the blowing-tubes used by 
vpious tribes of the Indian islands for 
discharging small arrows, often poi- 
soned. The same instrument is used 
among the tribes of northern South 
America, and in some parts of Mada- 

f ascar. The word comes through the 
panish cebratana, cerhatana, zarhatana 
(also Port, sarahatana, &c., Ital. cerbot- 
ia?za,Mod. Greek fapo/3ordva), from the 
Arab, zabatdna, ‘ a tube for blowing 
pellets,’ (a pea -shooter in fact!).'*' 
The resemblance of this to the Malay 
STunpitaiL (q.v.) is curious, though 
it is not easy to suggest a transi- 
tion, if the Arabic word is (as it 
appears) old enough to have been in- 
troduced into Spanish. There is ap- 
parently, however, no douht that in 
Arabic it is a borrowed word. 

^ The Malay word seems to be formed 
directly from sumpit, ‘to discharge 
from the mouth by a forcible expira- 
tion’ [Grawfurd, Mai. Diet.). 


^ Dozy says that the r must have been sounded 
in the Arabic of the Spanish Moors, as Pedro de 
Alcala translates zebratana by Ar. zarbatdTia. 
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Sarboji, s. This is the name of some 
weapon used in the extreme south, of 
India ; but we have not been able to 
ascertain its character or etymology. 
We conjecture, however, that it may 
be the long lance or piJke, 18 or 20 
feet loDg, which was the characteristic 
and formidable weapon of the Marava 
CoUeries OaldwelVa 

Hist, of Tinnevelly, p. 103 andjpassi'm. 

1801. “The Bt. Hon. the Governor in 
Council . . . orders and directs all persons, 
whether Polygars, Colleries, or other in- 
habitants iDossessed of arms in the Provinces 
of Hindignl, Tinnevelly, Bamnadpuram, 
Sivagangai, and Madnra, to deliver the 
said arms, consisting of Muskets, Match- 
locks, Pikes, Gringauls, and Sarabogoi to 
Lieut. -Col. Agnew . . .” — Proclamation by 
Madras Govt., dd. 1st Deer., in Bp. Cald- 
welVs Mist., p. 227. 

c. 1814. “Those who carry spear and 
sword have land given them producing 
5 Tcalams of rice; those bearing muskets, 
7 kalams ; those bearing the sarboji, 9 
kalams; those bearing the samjali (giujal, 
see preceding quotation), or gun for two 
men, 14 kalams . . , — Acet. of the 

rams, from Mackenzie MSB. in Moud/rous 
Journal, iv. 360. 

Saree, s. Hind, sdrl, sdrM. The 
cloth which constitutes the main part 
of a woman’s dress in N. India, wrapt 
round the body and then thrown over 
the head. 

1598. . likewise they make whole 

pieces or webbes of this hearbe, sometimes 
mixed and woven with silke . . . Those 
webs are named sariin . . .” — Lmschoten, 
28 . 

1785. “. . . Her clothes were taken off, 

and a red silk covering (a saurry) put upon 
her.” — Acc. of a Suttee, in Seion-Karr, i. 
90. 

Sarnau, Sornau, n.p. A name 
often given to Siam in the early part 
of the 16th century; from Shalir-i^noto 
(Pers.) ‘ New-city ; ’ the name by 
which Yuthia, or Ayodhya, the capi- 
tal foxinded on the Menam about 1350, 
seems to have become known to the 
traders of the Persian Gulf (see Judea). 
Mr. Braddell (Jo. Ind. Arch., v. 317) 
has suggested that the name {Sheher-al- 
nmvi, as he calls it) refers to the dis- 
tinction spoken of by La Loub^re be- 
tween the Thai-Pa7*, an older people 
of .the race, and the Thai-Nbi, the 
people known to us as Siamese. But 
tHs is less probable. We have still a 
city of Siam called Lophaburl>, an- 
ciently a capital, and the name of 
which appears to be a Sanskrit or Pali 


form, Hava-pura, meaning the same 
as Shahr-i-nao ; and this indeed may 
have first given rise to the latter name. 

The Oernove of Nicolp Conti (c. 
1430) is generally supposed to refer to 
a city of Bengal, and one of the pre- 
sent writers has identified it with 
Lakhnaoti or Gaur, an official name of 
which in the 14th cent, was Shahr-i-- 
nao. But it is just possible that Siam 
was the country spoken of. 

1442. “ The inhabitants of the sea-coasts 
arrive here (at Ormuz) from the counties of 
Chin, Java, Bengal, the cities of Zirbsid, 
Tenjisiri, Sokotora, Shahr-i-nao . . . ” — 
Ahdurrazzak, in Not. et JExto'aits, xiv. 429. 

1498. “Xarnauz is of Christians, and 
the King is Christian ; it is 50 days voyage 
with a fair wind from Calicut. The King 
. . , has 400 elephants of war ; in the land 
is much benzoin . . . and there is aloes- 
wood . . . ” — Boteiro de Vasco da Gama, 
110. 

1510. “. . . They said they were from 

a city called Sarnau, and had brought for 
sale silken stuffs, and aloeswood, and ben- 
zoin, and musk.” — Varthema, 212. 

1514. “ . . . Tannazzari, Sarnau, where 

is produced all the finest white benzoin, 
storax, and lac finer than that of Marta- 
man.” — Letter of Giov. dMmpoli, in Arch. 
Storico Italiano, App., 80. 

1540, “ ... all along the coast of Malaya, 
and within the Land, a great King com- 
mands, who for a more famous and recom- 
mendable Title above all other Kings, 
causeth himself to be called Prechau Saleu, 
Emperor of all Sornau, which is a Country 
wherein there are thirteen kingdoms, by us 
commonly^ called Siam” (SiSo ). — Pinto (orig. 
cap. xxxvi.), in Gogan, p. 43. 

c.*' 1612. “ It is related of Siam, formerly 

called Sheher-al-Kawi, to which Country 
all lands under the wind here were tributary, 
that there was a King called Bubannia, 
who when- he heard of the greatness of 
Malacca sent to demand submission and 
homage of that kingdom .” — Sijara Malayu, 
in J. Ind. Arch. v. 454. 

1726. “ About 1340 reigned in the 

kingdom of Siam (then called Sjaharnouw 
or Sornau), a very powerful Prince.” — 
Valentijn, v. 319. 

Sarong, s. Malay, sdrung ; the 
body-cloth, or long kilt, tucked or girt 
at the waist, and generally of coloured 
silk or cotton, which forms the chief 
article of dress of the Malays and 
Javanese. The same article of dress, 
and tbe name [sararC), are used in 
Ceylon. It is an old Indian form of 
dress, but is now used only by some of 
the people of the south ; e.g. on tbe 
coast of Malahar, where it is worn by 
the Hindus (white), by tbe Mappilas 
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(Moplas) of that coast, and the Lab- 
bais (Lubbye) of Coromandel (co- 
loured), and by the Bmtts of Canara, 
who wear it of a dark blue. With the 
Labbais the coloured sarong is a 
modern adoption from the Malays. 
Crawfurd seems to explain sarung as 
Jayanese, meaning first ‘a case or 
sheath,’ and then a wrapper or gar- 
ment. But, both in the Malay islands 
and in Ceylon, the word is no doubt 
taken from Skt. saranga, meaning 
‘ variegated ’ and also * a garment.’ 

1868. “ He wore a sarong or Malay 

petticoat, and a green jacket .” — WallcLcet 
Mai, Arch. 171. 

Satin, s. This is of course English, 
not Anglo-Indian. The common de- 
rivation connects it with seta^ through 
the Portuguese setim. Dr. Wells Wil- 
liams {Mid. Kmg.f ii. 123) says it is 
probably derived eventually from the 
Chinese sz^-tiin^ though intermediately 
through other languages. It is true 
that sz'tiln or sz’-tiuan is a common (and 
ancient) term for this sort of silk texture. 
But we may remark that trade-words 
adopted directly from^the Chinese are 
comparatively rare (though no doubt 
the intermediate transit indicated 
would meet this objection, more or 
less). And we can hardly doubt that 
the true derivation is that given in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, p. 486 ; 
viz. from Zaitun or Zayton (q.v.), the 
name by which Chwan-chau (or Chin- 
chew), the great medieval port of 
western trade in Eokien, was known 
to western traders. We find that cer- 
tain rich stuffs of damask and satin 
were called from this place, by the 
Arabs, Zaitunia; the Span, aceytuni 
(for * satin ’), the medieval French 
zatony, and the medieval Italian zetani, 
afford intermediate steps. 

c. 1350. “The first city that I reached 
after crossing the sea was Zaitun ... It 
is a great city, superb indeed ; and in it 
they make damasks of velvet as well as 
those of satin {kimkhd — see under Kincob — 
and atlas, q.v.), which are called from the 
name of the city zaitunia.” — Tbn Bat., iv. 
269. 

1352. In an inventory of this year in 
JDouet dArcq we have : “ Zatony at 4 €cus 
the ell ” (p. 342). 

1405. “ And besides, this city (Samar- 

kand) is very rich in many wares which 
come to it from other parts. From Hussia 
and Tartary come hides and linens, and 
from Cathay silk-stuffs, the best that are 
made in all that region, especially the 


setunis, which are said to be the beat 
the world, and the best of all are those thS 
are wiAout pattern .” — Glavijo (translated 
ane\v— the passage corresponding to Mark- 
ham s at p.^ 171). The word setuni occurs 
repeatedly in Clavijo’s original. 

1440. Intheii7>rodc’6?a&eZ?^etc.,ofGiov 

da Uzzano, we have mention among silk 
stuffs several times, of “zetani 
and^otlmi^ kinds of zetani.”— Lecima, 

1441. “ Before the throne (at Bijanagar) 
was placed a cushion of zaitiini satin* 
round which three rows of the most ex- 
quisite pearls were zeww.^^—Ahdurrazzdh in 
Elliot, iv. 120. See also 113. 


Satrap, s. Anc. Pers. khshatrapa, 
which becomes satrap, as hhshayathiya 
becomes sJidh. This word comes to us 
direct from the Greek writers who 
speak of Persia. But the title occurs 
not only in the books of Ezra, Esther, 
and Daniel, but also in ancient in- 
scriptions, as used by certain lords in 
Western India, and more precisely in 
Surashtra or peninsular Guzerat. Thus, 
in a celebrated inscription regarding a 
dam, near Girnar : 

c. A.D. 150. “. . . he, theMaha-Khshatrapa 
KudradSman .... for the increase of his 
merit and fame, has rebuilt the embankment 
three times stronger.” — In Indian Anti- 
quary, vii. 262. 

The identity of this with satrap was 
pointed out by J ames Prinsep, 1838 {J. As. 
Boc. Ben. vii. 345). 

Satsuma, n.p. Name of a city and 
formerly of a princix)ality (daimio-ship) 
in Japan, the name of which is fanuliar 
not only from the deplorable necessi^ 
of bombarding its capital Kagosima in 
1863 (in consequence of the murder of 
Mr. Bichardson, and other outrages, 
with the refusal of reparation), but 
from the peculiar cream-coloured pot- 
tery made there and now well known in 
London shops. 

1615. ** I said I had receued suffition at 

his highnes hands in havinge the good hap 
to see the face of soe mightie a King as the 
King of Shashma ; whereat he smiled.”— 
Cocks, i. 4-5. 

1617. “ Speeches are given out that the 

cahoques or J apon players (or whores) going 
from hence for Tusnma to meete the Corean 
ambassadors, were set on by the way by a 
boate of Xaxma theeves, and kild all both 
men and women, for the money they had 
gotten at Firando.” — Id. 256. 


* The original is darpes7i-i-fak7it 'balisTit ax 
atlas-i-Zaituhi” see Notices et ExtraiU, xiv. 376. 
Quatrem^re (id. 462) translated ‘ mi carreau de 
satin olive,’ taking saitun in its usual Arabic sense 
of *an olive-tree.’ 
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Saugor, Saugor Island, n.p. A 

famous island at the month of the 
Hoogly B., the site of a great fair and 
pilgrimage — properly Ganga Bagara 
(‘ Ocean Ganges ’). It is said once to 
have been populous, but in 1688 (the 
date is clearly wrong) to have been 
swept by a cyclone-wave. It is now a 
dense jungle haunted by tigers. 

1683. “ We went in our Bndgeros to see 
the Pagodas at Sagor, and returned to ye 
Oyster Biver, where we got as many Oysters 
as we desired.” — Sedges, MB., March 12. 

1684. “James Price assured me that 
about 40 years since, when ye Island called 
Gonga Sagur was inhabited, ye Baja of ye 
Island gathered yearly Bent out of it, to ye 
amount of 26 Lacks of Bupees.” — Id., 
Dec, 15. 

1705. “ Sagore est une Isle oh il y a une i 

Pagode trbs-respectde parmi les Gentils, oh 
ils vont en pelerinage, and oh il y a deux 
Paq[uers qui y font leur residence. Ces Fa- 
quers sgavent charmer les b^tes feroces, 
qu’on y trouve en quantity, sans quoi ils 
seroient tons les jours exposes h estre de- 
vorez.” — Luillier, p. 123. 

1727. “ . . . . among the Pagans, the 

Island Sagor is accounted holy, and great 
numbers of Jougies go yearly thither in the 
Months of Sovemher and Decenihet', to wor- 
ship and wash in Salt-Water, tho’ many of 
them fall Sacrifices to the hungry Tigers.”— 
A. Sam. ii. 3, 

Saul-wood, s. Hind, sdl, from Skt. 
iala; the timber of the tree Bhorea 
Tohusta, Gaertner, N. O. Dipterocarpeae, 
which is the most valuable building 
timber of Northern India. Its chief 
habitat is the forest imruediately 
under the Himalaya, at intervals 
throughout that region from the 
Brahmaputra to the Bias ; it abounds 
also in various more southerly tracts 
between the Ganges and the Goda- 
very. It is strong and durable, but 
very heavy, so that it cannot bo 
floated without more buoyant aids, 
and is, on that and some other accounts, 
inferior to teak. It does not appear 
among eight kinds of timber in general 
use, mentioned in the Am. 

The saul has been introduced into 
China, perhaps at a remote period on 
account of its connexion with Buddha’s 
history, and it is known there by the 
Indian name, as so-Zo.* 

c. 650. “ L’Honorable du sibcle, animd 

d’une grande piti4, et ob^issantkl’ordre des 
temps, ji^ea utile de paraitre dans le 
monde. Quand il eut fini de convertir les 


* Bretsclmeider on Cliinese Botan. .Works, p. 6. 


hommes, il se plongea dans les joies du 
Nirvana. Se entre deux arbres 

Salas, il tourna sa tSte vers le nord et 
s’endormit.” — Siouen Thsang, Mimoires 
{Voyages des Pel. Bouddh., ii. 340). 

1765. “The produce of the country con- 
sists of shaal timbers (a wood equal in 
quality to the best of our oak).” — Solwell, 
Hist. Events, d-c., i. 200. 

1774. “ This continued five Tcos ; towards 

the end there are sal and large forest trees.” 
— Bogle, in Markham’s Tibet, 19. 

1810. “The saul is a very solid wood , . . 
it is likewise heavy, yet by no means so 
ponderous as teak ; both, like many of our 
firmer woods, sink in fresh water.” — WiU 
liamson, ii. 69. 

Sayer, Syre, etc., s. Hind, from 
Arab, sdir, a word used^ technically 
for many years in the^ Indian accounts 
to cover a variety of items of taxation 
and impost, other than the Land 
Bevenue. 

j The transitions of meaning in Arabic 
I words are (as we have several times 
had occasion to remark) very obscure ; 
and until we undertook the investiga- 
tion of the subject for this article (a 
task in which we are indebted most 
essentially to the kind help of Mr, 
Henry W aterfield, of the India Ofidce, 
one of the busiest men in the public 
service, but, as so often happens, one 
of the readiest to render assistance) 
the obscurity attaching to the use of 
the term sayer in this sense was es- 
pecially great. Wilson, s.v., says : 

“ In its original purport the word 
signifies moving, walking, or the 
whole, the remainder ; from the latter 
it came to denote the remaining, or all 
other, sources of revenue accruing to 
the Government in addition to the 
land-tax.” In fact, according to this 
explanation, the application of the 
term might be illustrated by the ancient 
story of a German Professor lecturing 
on botany in the pre-scientific period. 
He is reported to have said:^ ‘Every 
plant, gentlemen, is divided into two 
parts. This is the root, — and this is the 
rest of it ! ’ Land revenue was the root, 
and all else was ‘ the rest of it.’ 

Sir 0. Trevelyan again, in a passage 
quoted below, says that the Arabic 
word had “ the same meaning as 
‘miscellaneous.’” Neither of these 
explanations, we conceive, pace tan^ 
tarum virorum, is correct. 

The term Sayer in the last century 
was applied to a variety of inland im- 
posts, but esiDecially to local and arbi- 
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trary charges levied hy zemindars and 
other individuals, with a show of au- 
thority, on all goods passing through 
their estates hy land or water, or sold at 
markets (hazars, hauts, and gunges) 
established by them, charges which 
formed in the aggregate an enormous 
burden upon the trade of the country. 

I^ow the fact is that in stt'ir two old 
Semitic forms have coalesced in sound 
though coming from different roots, 
viz. (in Arabic) sa?>, producing sair, 
‘walking, cwrre??#,’ and sa-r, producing 
sWir^ ‘ remainder ’ — the latter being 
a form of the same word that we have 
inthebiblical^7ieay-yas/ittZ),‘theremna'n^ 
shall remain’ (Jsaiah^ vii. 3). And we 
conceive that the true sense of the In- 
dian term was ‘ current or customary 
charges ; ’ an idea that lies at the root 
of sundry terms of the same kind in 
various languages, including our own 
word Customs^ as well as the dustoory 
which is so familiar in India. This 
interpretation is a}ptly illustrated by 
the quotation below from Mr. Stuart’s 
Minute of 10 Peby., 1790. 

At a later period it seems probable 
‘that there arose some confusion with 
the other sense of saXr, leading to its 
use, more or less, for ‘ et ceteras,’ and 
accounting for what we have indi- 
cated above as erroneous explanations 
of the meaning of the word. 

In a despatch of 10th April, 1771, 
to Bengal, the Court of Directors drew 
attention to the private Bazar charges, 
as “ a great detriment to the public 
collections, and a burthen and oppres- 
sion to the inhabitants;” enjoining 
that no Buzars or Gunges should be 
kept up but such as particmarlybelonged 
to the Government. And in such the 
duties were to be rated in such manner 
as the respective positions and pros- 
perity of the different districts would 
admit. 

In consequence of these instructions 
it was ordered in 1773 that “ all duties 
coming under the description of Sayer 
Chelluntah^^ and JRahdarry (see Bada- 
ree) . . . and other oppressive impositions 
on the foreign as well as the internal 
trade of the country” should be abo- 
lished ; and, to prevent all pretext of 
injustice, proportional deductions of 
rent were conceded to the zemindars 
in the annual collections. N evertheless 
the exactions went on much as before, 

* Chalanta, H. ‘ in transit.’ 


in defiance of this and repeated orders. 
And in 1786 the Board of Eevenue 
issued a proclamation declaring that 
any person levying such duties should 
be subject to corporal punishment, 
and that the zemindar in whose 
zemindarry such an offence might be 
committed, should forfeit his lands. 

Still the evil practices went on till 
1790, when Lord Cornwallis took up 
the matter with intelligence and deter- 
mination. In the preceding year he 
had abolished all Radaree duties in 
Behar and Benares, but the abuses in 
Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
swarming and persistent. On the 11th 
June, 1790, orders were issued re- 
suming the collection of all the duties 
indicated into the hands of Govern- 
ment ; but this was followed after a 
few weeks (28th July) by an order 
abolishing them altogether, with some 
exceptions, which will be presently 
alluded to. This double step is ex- 
plained by the Governor- General in a 
Minute dated 18th July : 

“ When I first proposed the resump- 
tion of the Sayer from the Land- 
holders, it appeared to me advisable to 
continue the former collections (the 
unauthorised articles excepted) for the 
current year, in order that, by the 
necessary accounts [we might have 
the means] for making a fair adjust- 
ment of the compensation, and at the 
same time acquire sufficient knowledge 
of the collections to enable us to enter 
upon the regulation of them from the 
commencement of the ensuing year 
. . . The collections appear to be so 
numerous, and of so intricate a nature, 
as to preclude the possibility of regu- 
lating them at all ,* and as the estab- 
I lishment of new rates for such articles 
as it might be thought advisable to 
continue would require much con- 
sideration .... I recommend that, 
instead of continuing the collection 
. . . for the current year ... all the 
existing articles of Sayer collection 
(with the exception of the Abkarry 
. . .) be immediately abolished; and 
that the Collectors be directed to with- 
draw their officers from the Gunges, 
Bazars, and Hants,” compensation 
being duly made. The Board of 
Revenue could then consider on what 
few articles of luxury in general con- 
sumption it might be proper to reim- 
pose a tax. . 
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The Order of 28th July abolished 
all duties, taxes, and collections 
-coming under the denomination of 
Sayer (with the exception of the 
Goyernment and Calcutta Customs, 
the duties levied on pilgrims at Gya, 
and other places of pilgrimage, — the 
abkarry . . . which is to be col- 
lected on account of Government . . . 
the collections made in the Gmiges, 
bazars, and hauts situated within the 
limits of Calcutta, and such collections 
as are confirmed to the landholders 
and the holders of ^Tinges (&c.) by 
the published Eesolutions of 1 1th J une, 
1790, namely, rent paid for the use of 
land (and the like) , . . or for orchards, 
pasture-ground, or fisheries (some- 
times included in the sayer under the 
denomination of pIiulTcur^ hunhur, and 
julkur)* . . These Eesolutions are 
printed with Eegn. XXYII. of 1793. 

By an order of the Board of Eevenue 
of April 28th, 1790, correspondence 
regarding Sayer was separated from 
‘ Land Eevenue and on the 16th idem 
the Abkarry was separately regulated. 

The amount in the Accounts credited 
as Land Eevenue in Bengal seems to 
have included both Sayer and Abkarry 
down to the Accts. presentefiL to Par- 
liament in 1796. In the “Abstract 
Statement of Eeceipts and Disburse- 
ments of the Bengal Government” 
for 1793-94, the “ Collections under 
head of Syer and Abkarry ” amount 
to Es. 10,98,256. In the Accounts, 
printed in 1799, for 1794-5 to 1796-7, 
the “ Land and Sayer Eevenues ” are 

£ *ven, but Abkarl is not mentioned. 

mong the Eeceipts and Disburse- 
ments for 1800-1 appears “Syer Col- 
lections, including Abkaree, 7,81,925.” 

These forms appear to have remained 
in force down to 1833. In the ac- 
counts presented in 1834, from 1828-9 
to 1831-2, with Estimate for 1832-3, 
Land Eevenue is given separately, and 
next to it Syer and Abkaree Eevenue. 
Except that the spelling was altered 
back to Bayer and Abkarry, this re- 
mained till 1856. In 1857 the ac- 
counts for 1854-5 shewed in separate 
lines, — 

Land Eevenue, 

Excise Duties, in Calcutta, 

Sayer Eevenue, 

Abkarry ditto. 

* PMllcar, from H. pliali fruit; TjanJcar, from 
Tjaii, ‘forest or pasture-ground’ ; jalkar, from jal, 
* water.’ 


In the accounts for 1861-2 it be- 
came — 

Land Eevenue, 

Sayer and Miscellaneous, 

Abkaree, 

and in those for 1863-4 Sayer vanished 
altogether. 

The term Sayer has been in use in 
Madras and Bombay as well as in 
Bengal. Erom the former we give an 
example under 1802 ; from the latter 
we have not met with a suitable quo- 
tation. 

The following entries in the Bengal 
accounts for 1858-59 will exemplify 
the application of Sayer in the more 
recent times of its maintenance : — 

Under Bengal, Behar, and Orissa .* 

Sale of Trees and Sunken 
Boats .... Es. 555 0 0 

Under Pegu and Martaban Provinces : 
Eisheries . . . Es. 1,22,874 0 2 

Tax on Birds* nests 

(q.v.) 7,449 0 0 

„ on Salt . . . 43,061 3 10 

Fees for fruits and 
gardens . . . 7,287 9 1 

Tax on Bees’ wax , . 1,179 8 0 

Do. Collections . . 8,050 0 0, 

Sale of Government 
Timbers, &c. . , 4,19,141 12 8 

6,09,043 1 9 

Under the same : 

Sale proceeds of un- 
claimed and confiscated 
Timbers . . . . Es. 146 11 10 

Net Salvage on Drift 
Timbers . . . 2,247 10 0 

2,394 5 10 

c, 1580. “Sair az Gangdpat o atraf-i- 
S%ndoioi waghaira . . i.e. “Sayer from 
the Ganges , . . and the Hindu districts, 
etc. . .170,800 dams.^' — Ain-i-Akharl, orig. i, 
395, in detailed Eevenues of Sirkar Janna- 
tabdd or Gaur. 

1790. “Without entering into a dis- 
cussion of privileges founded on Custom, 
and of which it is easier to ascertain the 
abuse than the origin, I shall briefly remark 
on the Collections of Sayer, that while they 
remain in the hands of the Zemindars, 
every effort to free the internal Commerce 
from the baneful effects of their vexatious 
impositions must necessarily prove abor- 
tive.” — Minute by the Hon, G. Stuart, dd. 
10th February, quoted by Lord Cornwallis 
in his Minute of July 18th. 

„ “ The Board last day very humanely 

and politically recommended unanimously 
the total abolition of the Sayr. 

“The statement of Mr. Mercer from 
Burdwan makes all the Sayr (consisting of 
a strange medley of articles taxable, not 
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omitting even Hermaphrodites) amoniit 
only tol)8,000 E-upees ...” 

Minute hy Mr. Lmo of the Bd. of Bevenue, 
forwarded by the Board, 12th J uly. 

1792. “The Jumma on which a settle- 
ment for 10 years has been made is about 
(current Rupees) 3,01,00,000 . . . which is 
9,35,691 Rupees less than the Average Col- 
lections of the three preceding Years. On 
this Jumma, the Estimate tor 1701-2 is 
formed, and the Sayer Duties, and some 
other extra Collections, formerly included 
in the Land Revenue, being abolished, 
accounts for the Difference . . — Heads of 
M 7 \ JDundaifs Speech on the Finances of the 
B. I. Company i 5th June, 1792. 

1793. “ A Regulation for re-enacting 
with alterations and modifications, the 
Rules passed by the Governor General in 
Council on 11th June and 28th July, 1790, 
and subsequent dates, for the resumx)tion 
and abolition of Sayer, or internal Duties 
and Taxes throughout Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa,” etc., etc. “ Passed by the Governor 
General in Council on the 1st May, 1793. . 

— Title of Mcgalation XXVII. of 1793. 

1802. “ The Government having reserved 
to itself the entire exercise of its discretion 
in continuing or abolishing, temporarily or 
permanently, the articles of revenue in- 
cluded, according to the custom and prac- 
tice of the country, under the several 
heads of salt and saltpetre — of the sayer 
or duties by sea or land— of the abkarry 
. , . — of the excise . . . — of all taxes 
personal and ijrofessional, as well as those 
derived from markets, fairs, and bazaars — 
of lakhiraj lands . . . The permanent land- 
tax shall be made exclusively of the said 
articles now recited .” — Madras Regulation 
XXV. § iv. 

1817. “Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties were levied in India, which 
were generally included under the denomi- 
nation of Sayer.” — Mill^ H. of Br. India, v. 
417. 

1863. “ The next head was ‘ Sayer,’ an 

obsolete Arabic word, which has the same 
meaning as * miscellaneous.’ It has latterly 
been composed of a variety of items con- 
nected with the Land Revenue, of which 
the Revenue derived from Eorests has been 
the most important. The progress of im- 
provement has given a value to the Forests 
which they never had before, and it has 
been determined .... to constitute the 
Revenue derived from them a separate 
head in the Public Accounts. The other 
Miscellaneous Items of Land Revenue which 
appeared under ‘Sayer,’ have therefore 
been added to Land Revenue, and what 
remains has been denominated ‘ Forest 
Revenue.’ ” — Sir C. Trevelyan, Financial 
Statement, dd. 30th April. 

Scarlet. See s.v. Suclat. 

Scavenger, s. We have been rather 
startled to find among the MS. records 
of the India Office, in certain Lists 


of Persons in the Service of the Bight 
Honhle. the English East India Com- 
pany, in Fort St. George, and other 
Places on the Coast of Choromandell ” 
beginning with Feby. I'lOh, and in 
the entries for that year," the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Fort St. David. 

“5. Ti'cven' Gaines, Land Customer and 
Scavenger of Cuddalore, 5th Oouneb 

“ 6. Edward Bawgus, Translator of Coun- 
try Letters, Sen. Mei'cht. 

“7. John Bum, Scavenger and Corn- 
meeter, Tevenapatam, MerchV^ 

Undor 1714 we find again, at Fort 
St. George : 

Joseph Smart, Rentall General and 
Scavenger, 8th of Council.” 

and so on, in the entries of most years 
down^ to 1761, when we have, for the 
last time : 

Samuel Ardley, 7th of Council, Masuli- 
atam, Land-Customer, Military 
torekeeper, Rentall General, and 
Scavenger.” 

Some light is thrown upon this sur- 
prising occurrence of such a term hy a 
reference to GoweVs Law Dictionary, 
or The Interpreter (published originally 
in 1607) new ed. of 1727, where we 
read : 

“ cSCitbugC, Scavagium. It is otherwise 
called Schevage, Shexoage, and Scheauwingi 
maybe deduced from the Saxon Seawian 
(Sceawian?) Ostendere, and is a kind of 
Toll or Custom exacted by Mayors, Sheriffs, 
&c.*, of Merchant-strangers, for Wares 
shewed or offered to Sale within their 
Precincts, which is prohibited by the 
Statute 19 H. 7, 8. In a Charter of Hen/ry 
the Second to the City of Canterbury it is 
written Scewinga, and (in Mon. Ang. 2, per 
fol. 890 b.) Sceawing ; and elsewhere I find 
it in Latin Trxhutum Ostensonum. The 
City of London still retains the Custom, 
of which in An old printed Booh of the 
Customs of London, we read thus, Of which 
Custom halfen del appertaineth to the Sheriff^ 
and the other halfen del to the Hostys in 
whose Houses the Merchants been lodged : And 
it is to wet that Scavage is the Shew by cause 
that Merchanties (sic) shenon unto the Sheriffs 
Merchandizes, of the which Customs ought to 
be taken ere that ony thing thereof he sold, cfcc. 

From the Belgick tomw, 
to scrape. Two of every Parish within 
London and the suburbs are yearly chosen 
into this Office, who hire men called 
Rakers, and carts, to cleanse the streets, 
and carry away the Dirt and Filth thereof, 
mentioned 14 Car. 2, cap. 2. The Germans 
call him a Drechsimon, from one Simon, a 
noted Scavenger of Marpurg. 

* * * * 
The officer who collected 
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the Scava^-Money, which was sometimes 
done with Extortion and great Oppression.” 
(Then quotes Hist, of Durham from 
Whartom Anglia Sacra, Pt. i. p, 75 ; “ Anno 
1311. Schavaldos insurgentes in Episco- 
patu (E;ichardns episcopus) fortiter com- 
posuit. ^ Aliqui suspendebantur, aliqui 
extra Episcopatum fugabantur.”) 

In Spelman also {Glossarium Arc7i~ 
aiologicum, 1688) we find : — 

Scavagimn.'\ Tributum quod a merca- 
toribus exigere solent nundinarum domini, 
ob licentiam proponendi ibidem venditioni 
mercimonia, a Saxon (sceawian) id est, 
Ostendere, inspicere, Angl. 5»t:h;cii3itg£ and 
Spelman has no Scavengeo' or 

Scavager. 

The scavage then was a tax upon 
goods for sale which were liable to' 
duty, the word being as Skeat points 
out a Law Erench (or Low Latin ?) 
formation from sJieiu. And the^ sca- 
vager or scavenger was originaEy 
the officer charged with the inspection 
of the goods and collection of this tax. 
Passages quoted below from the Liber 
Albus of the City of London refer to 
these officers, and Mr. Eiley in his 
translation of fhat work (1861, p. 34) 
notes that they were Officers whose 
duty it was originally to take custom 
upon the Scavage, i.e,, inspection of 
the opening out, of imported goods. 
At a later date part of their duty was 
to see that the streets were kept clean; 
and hence the modern word ‘scaven- 
ger/ whose office corresponds with 
Sie rahyer (raker) of former times.” 

We can hardly doubt then, that the 
office of the Coromandel scavenger 
of the last century, united as we find 
it with that of “ Bent all General,” or 
of “ Land- Customer,” and held by a 
senior member of the Company’s 
Covenanted Service, must be^ under- 
stood in the older sense of Visitor or 
Inspector of Goods subject to duties, 
but (till we can find more^ hght) we 
should suppose rather duties of the 
nature of bazar tax, such as at a later 
date we find classed as sayer (q.v.) 
than customs on imports from seaward. 

It still remains an obscure matter 
how the charge of the scavagers or 
scavengers came to be transferred to 
the oversight of streets and street- 
cleaning. That this must have become 
a predominant part of their duty at an 
early period is shown by the Scavager’s 
Oath which we quote below from the 
Liber Albus* In Skinner^ s Etymologicmi, 
1671, the definition is Collector sordmm 


abrasarum (erroneously connecting the 
word with shaving or scraping), whilst 
he adds : “ nostri vilissimo 

omnium ministerio sordes et purga- 
menta urbis auf erendi f unguntur . ’ ’ In 
Cotgrave’s English-Erench Diet., ed. 
by Howel, 1673, we have : ‘ ‘ ^Srabittgrr . 
Boueur, Gadouard ” — agreeing pre- 
cisely with our modern use. Neither 
of these shows any knowledge of the 
less sordid office attaching to the name. 
The same remark applies to Lye’s 
Junius, 1743. It is therefore remark- 
able to find such a survival of the 
latter sense in the service of the 
Company, and coming down so late as 
1761. it must have begun with the 
very earliest of the Company’s es- 
tablishments in India, for it is probable 
that the denomination was even then 
only a survival in England, due to the 
Company’s intimate connexion with 
the City of London. Indeed we 
learn from Mr. Norton, quoted below, 
that the term scavage was still alive 
within the City in 1829. 

1268. “Walterus Hervy et Willelmus 
de Dunolino, Ballivi, ut Oustodes . . . de 
Lxxv.?. vj.s. & xd. de consuetudinibus om- 
nemodarum mercandisarum venientinm de 
partibus transmarinis ad Civitatem prae- 
dictam, de quibus consuetude debetur quae 
vocatur Scavagium . . . .” — Mag* Rot* 59. 
Hen. III., extracted in T. Madox, JS* and 
Ant* of the Exchequm-, 1779, i. 779. 

Prior to 1419. “Et debent ad dictum 
Wardemotum per Aldermannum et probos 
Wardae, necnon per juratores, eligi Con- 
stabularii, Scavegeours, Aleconners, Be- 
deUe, et alii Officiarii.” — Liber Albus, p. 38. 

„ “Sekement de Scawageours. 
Vous jurrez qe vous surverrez diligientie- 
ment qe lez pavimentz danz vostre Garde 
soient bien et droiturelement reparaillez et 
nyent enhaussez a nosance dez veysyns ; et 
qe lez chemyns, ruwes, et venelles soient 
nettez dez fiens et de toutz maners dez 
ordures, pur honestee de la citee ; et qe 
toutz les chymyneys, foumes, terrailles 
soient de piere, et suffisantement defens- 
ables encontre peril de few; et si vous 
trovez rien a contraire vous monstrez al 
Alderman, issint qe TAlderman ordeigne 
pur amendement de celle. Et ces ne 
lerrez — si Dieu vous eyde et lez Saintz.” — 
Id., p. 313. 

1594. Letter from the Lords of the 
Council to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
requesting them to admit John de Cardenas 
to the office of Collector of Scavage, the 
reversion of which had . - .been granted 
to him. Index to the Remembrancia of the 
C. of London (1878) p. 284. 

1607. Letter from the Lord Mayor to 
the' Lord Treasurer . . . enclosing a Petition 
from the Ward of Alder sgate, complaining 
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that William Court, an inhabitant of that 
Ward for 8 or 10 years past, refused to un- 
dergo the office of Scavenger in the Parish, 
claiming exemption .... being privileged 
as Clerk to Sir William Spencer, Knight, 
one of the Auditors of the Court of 
Exchequer, and p>raying that Mr. Court, 
although privileged, should be directed to 
find a substitute or deputy and pay him.— 
Jd. 288. 

1623. Letter . . . reciting that the City by 
ancient Charters held . . . “ the office of 
Package and Scavage of Strangers’ goods, 
and merchandise carried by them bjr land 
or water, out of the City and Liberties to 
foreign parts, whereby the Customs and 
Duties due to H.M, had been more duly 
paid, and a stricter oversight taken of such 
commodities so exported.” — Hememhra'iicia, 
p. 321. 

1632. Order in Council, reciting that a 
Petition had been i^resented to the Board 
from divers Merchants born in London, the 
sons of Strangers, comi^laining that the 
Packer of London required of them as much 
fees for Package, Balliage, Shewage, &c., 
as of Strangers not English-born . , . — 
Meniembrctncia^ 322. 

1829. “The oversight of customable 
goods. This office, termed in Latin super^ 
‘visuSf is translated in another charter by 
the words search and surveying, and in 
the 2nd Charter of Charles I. it is 
termed the scavage, which appears to have 
been its most ancient and common name, 
and that which is retained to the present 
day. . . . The real nature of this duty is 
not a toll for showing, but a toll paid for the 
oversight of slwxoing ; and under that name 
{supervisus apertionis) it was claimed in an 
action of debt in the reign of Charles II. 

. . . The duty performed was seeing and 
knowing the merchandize on ^ which the 
King’s import customs were paid, in order 
that no concealment, or fraudulent prac- 
tices . . . should deprive the King of his 
just dues. . . . (The duty) was well known 
under the name of scavage, in the time of 
Henry III., and it seems at that time to 
have been a franchise of the commonalty.” 
— G. N'orton, Commentaries on the History, 
of the City of London, 3rd ed. (1869), 
pp. 380-381. 

Besides the books quoted see H, We^- 
wood^s Etym.' Dicty., and Sheafs do. ; which 
have furnished useful light, and some 
references. 

Scrivan, s. An old word for a 
clerk or writer, from Port, escrivdo, 

1673. “In some Places they write on 
Cocoe-Leafes dried, and then use an Iron 
Style, or else on Paper, when they use a Pen 
made with a Peed, for which they have a 
Brass Case, which holds them and the Ink 
too, always stuck at the Girdles of their 
Scrivans.” — Fryer, 191. 

1683. “Mr. Watson in the Taffaty 
warehouse, without any provocation called 
me Pittyfull Prodigall Scrivan, and told 
me my Hatt stood too high upon my head 


• • 7 in Hedges, 

under Sept. 5. ’ 

Scymitar, s. This is an English 
word for an Asiatic sabre. The 
common Indian word is talwdr (see 
Tulwaur ) . We get it through Prench 
cimiterre, Ital. scimeterra, and accord- 
ing to Marcel Devic originally from 
Pors. slumnshlr {cliimclilT as he writes 
it). This would be still very obscure 
unless we consider the constant clerical 
confusion in the Middle Ages be- 
tween c and t, which has led to 
several metamorphoses of words; of 
which a notable example is Er. car- 
quois from Pers. tirlcash, Scimecirra 
representing shinislilr might easily 
thus become scimetirra. But we cannot 
prove this to have been the real 
origin. See also in Suppt. 

1595. 

“ . . . By this scimitar, — 

That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince 

That won three fields of Sultan Soliman 
. . ^ Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 

1610. “ . . . Anon the Patron starting 

up, as if of a sodaine restored to life ; like 
a mad man skips into the boate, and draw- 
ing a Turkish Cymiter, beginneth to lay 
about him (thinldng that his vessell had 
been surpris(*d by jE’irats,) when they all 
leapt into the sea ; and dining vnder water 
like so many Diue-dappers, ascended with- 
out the reach of his furie.” — Sandys, Bela* 
tion, &c., 1615, p. 28. 

1614. ‘ ‘ Some days ago I visited the 
house of a goldsmith to see a scimitar 
{sciniitarra) that Nasuhbash4 the first vizir, 
whom I have mentioned above, had ordered 
as a present to the Grand Signor. Scabbard 
and hilt were all of gold; and all covered 
with diamonds, so that little or nothing 
of the gold was to be seen.” — JP. della Valle, 
i. 43. 

c. 1630. ‘ ‘ They seldome go without their 

swords (shamsheers they call them) form’d 
like a crescent, of pure metall, broad, and 
sharper than any rasor ; nor do they value 
them, unlesse at one blow they can cut m 
two an Asinego. . . — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 

1638, p. 228. 

1675. “ I kept my hand on the Cock of 

my Carabine ; and my Comrade followed a 
foote pace, as well armed; and our Jam- 
zary better than either of us both : but our 
Armenian had only a Scimeter.” — ;{Sir) 
George Wilder, Journey into Greece, Lon- 
don, 1682, p. 252. 

1758. “ The Captain of the troop . . . 

made a cut at his head with a scymetar 
which Mr. Lally jjarried with his stick, 
and a Coffree servant who attended him 


In a Greek translation of Sliakspere, pn’blished 
some yeai'S ago at Constantinople, this Iviie is 
omitted / 
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stot the Tanjerine dead with a pistol.” — 
Orme, ii. 328. 

SeaCTlimy, S. This is, in the 
phraseology of the Anglo-Indian 
marine, a steersman or quartermaster. 
The word is the Pers. sukkanl, from 
A r ah. suhJcdn, * a helm.’ 

c. 1580. “Aos MocadSes, Socoes, e 
Vogas.” — Primor e Honra, &c., f. 68 v. 

(^‘To the Mocuddums, Seacunnies, and 
oarsmen.”) 

c. 1590. “ Snkkangir, or helmsman. He 

steers the ship_according to the orders of the 
Jifw’aZKm.” — Aln^ i. 280. 

1805. “I proposed concealing myself 
with 5 men among the bales of cloth, till it 
should be night, when the Frenchmen 
being necessarily divided into two watches 
might be easily overpowered. This was 
agreed to . . . till daybreak, when unfor- 
nately descrying the masts of^ a vessel on 
our weather beam, which was immediately 
supposed to be our old friend, the senti- 
ments of every person underwent a most 
unfortunate alteration, and the Nakhoda, 
and the Soucan, as well as the Supercargo, 
informed me that they would not tell a lie 
for all the world, even to save their lives ; 
and in short, that they would neither be 
airt Tior pairt in the business.” — Letter of 
Leyden^ dd. Oct. 4-7, in Morton^s Life. 

1810. “ The gunners and quartermasters 
... are Indian Portuguese ; they are called 
Secunnis.” — Maria Graham, 85. 

Sebundy, S. Hind, from Pers. si/t- 
landt {sih = ‘ Three ’ ) . The rationale^ of 
the word is obscure to us. It is applied 
to irregular natiTe soldiery, a sort of 
militia, or imperfectly disciplinedtroops 
for revenue or police duties, &c. Certain 
local infantry regiments were formerly 
officially termed Sehimdy. The last 
official appearance of the title that we 
can find is in application to “ The 
Sebundy Corps of Sappers and Miners ” 
employed at Darjeeling. This is in 
the E. I. Register down to July, 1869, 
after which the title does not appear 
in any official list. Of this corps, if 
we are not mistaken, the present 
Pield Marshal Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala was in charge, as Lieut. Robert 
Napier, about 1810.* 

* An application to Lord Napier, for corrobora- 
tion of this reminiscence of many years back, drew 
from him the following interesting note ; — 

“Captain Gilmore of the (Bengal) Engineers 
was appointed to open the settlement of Darjee- 
ling, and to raise two companies of Sebundy 
Sappers, in order to provide the necessary labour. 

“ He commenced the work, obtained some 
(Native) officers and N. C. officers from the old 
Bengal Sappers, and enlisted about half of each 
company. 

“ The first season found the little colony quite 


c. 1778. “ At Dacca I made acquaintance 
with my venerable friend John Cowe. He 
had served in the Navy so far back as the 
memorable siege of Havannah, was reduced 
when a lieutenant, at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, went out in the Company’s 
military service, and here I found him in 
command of a regiment of Sebundees, or 
native militia.” — Hon. JK, Lindsay, in L. of 
the Lindsays, hi. 161. 

1785. “ The Board were pleased to direct 
that in order to supply the place of the 
Sebundy corps, four regiments of Sepoys 
be employed in securing the collection of 
the revenues.” — ^In Seton-Karr, i. 92. 

,, “One considerable charge upon 


unprepared for the early commencement of the 
Bains. All the Coolies, who did not die, fled, and 
some of the Sappers deserted. Gilmore got sick ; 
and in 1S3S I was suddenly ordered from the ex- 
treme border of Bengal — Nyacollee — to relieve 
him for one month. I arrived somehow, with a 
pair of pitarahs as my sole possession. 

“Just then, our relations with Nepaul became 
strained, and it was thought desirable to complete 
the Sebundy Sappers with men from the Border 
Hills unconnected with Nepaul— Garrows and 
similar tribes. Through the Political Officer the 
necessary number of men were enlisted and sent 
to me. 

“When they arrived I found, instead of the 
‘fair recruits’ announced, a number of most 
tmftt men ; some of them more or less crippled, 
or with defective sight. It seemed probable that, 
by the process known to us in India as uddlee 
buddlee,the original recruits had managed to insert 
substitutes during the journey ! I was much em- 
barrassed as to what I should do with them ; but 
night was coming on, so I encamped them on the 
newly-opened road, the only clear space amid the 
dense jungle on either side. To complete my 
difficulty it began to rain, and I pitied my poor 
recruits 1 During the night there was a storm — 
and in the morning, to my intense relief, they had 
all disappeared ! 

“ In the expressive words of my sergeant, there 
was not a * visage ’ of the men left. 

“The Sebundies were a local corps, designed to 
furnish a body of labourers fit for mountain-work. 
They were armed, and expected to fight if neces- 
sary. Their pay was 6 rs. a month, instead of the 
Sepoy’s 7^. The pensions of the Native officers 
were smaller than in the regular army, which was 
a ground of complaint with the Bengal Sappers, 
who never expected in accepting the new service 
that they would have lower pensions than those 
they enlisted for. 

“I eventually completed the corps with Ne- 
paulese, and, I think, left them in a satisfactory 
condition. 

“I was for a long time their only sergeant- 
major. I supplied the Native officers and N. C. 
officers from India with a good pea-jacket each, 
out of my private means, and with a little gold- 
lace made them smart and happy. 

“When I visited Darjeeling again in 1872, I 
found the remnant of my good Sapper officers 
living as pensioners, and waiting to give me an 
affectionate welcome. 

^ * 

“My* month’s acting appointment was turned 
into four years. I walked 30 miles to get to the 
place, lived much in hovels or temporary huts 
thrown np by my Hill-men, and derived more 
benefit from the climate than from my previous 
visit to England. I think I owe much practical 
teaching to the Hill-men, the Hills, and the Cli- 
mate. I learnt the worst the elements could do> 
to me — very nearly — excepting earthquakes I And 
I think I was thus prepared- for any hard work.” 
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the Nahoh’s country was for extraordinary 
sibbendies, sepoys and horsemen, who 
appear to ns to be a very unnecessary in- 
cumbrance ui^n the revenue.”“Ai>pend. 
to Speech on Nah. of Arcofs Debts, in Burke^s 
WorJcs, iv. 18, ed. 1852. 

1706. “ Tbe Collector at Midnapoor 

having reported the Sebundy Corps at- 
tached to that Collectorship, Sufficiently 
Trained in their Exercise ; the itegular 
Sepoys who have been Employed on that 
Duty are to be withdra\vn.” — G. O. 23d 
Deb., in Sappt. to Code of Bengal Milg. 
JRcgulatmis, 1799, p. 145. 

1803. “ The employment of these people I 
therefore ... as sebundy is advantageous 
... it lessens the number of idle and dis- 
contented at the time of general invasion 
and confusion.” — Wellington Desp. (ed. 
1837), ii. 170. 

1812. “Sebundy, or provincial corps of 
native troops.” — Fifth Report, 38. 

1861. “Sliding down Mount Tendong, 
the summit of which, with snow lying 
there, we crossed, the Sebundy Sappers 
were employed cutting a i)assage for the 
mules ; this delayed our march exceedingly.” 
— Bepoi't of Gapit. I mpeg ^ R.E., in Cawler^s 
Sikhim, p. 95. 

Seedy, s. Hind, szdl; Arab. 
saiyid, ‘ lord ’ (whence the Old of 
Spanish romantic history"), saiyidl, 

* my lord ; ’ and Mahr. siddhl. 
Properly an honorific name given in 
Western India to African ifahom- 
medans, of whom many held high 
positions in tho service of the kings of 
the Deccan. Of these at least one 
family has survived in princely posi- 
tion to our own day, viz., the Nawab 
of Jangira, near Bombay (see Jun- 
geera). The young heir to this prin- 
cipality, Siddhl Ahmad, after a mino- 
. rity of some years, was installed in 
the government in Oct., 1883. 

But the popular application of tho 
word in the ports and on the shipping 
of Western India is to negroes in 
general. 

c. 1563. “And among these was an 
Abyssinian {Ahexi^n) called Cide Meriam, 
a man reckoned a great cavalier, and who 
entertained 500 horse at his own charges, 
and who greatly coveted the city of Daman 
to quarter hiinself in, or at the least the 
whole of its pergunnas( parganas) to de- 
vour.” — Couto, VII. X. 8. 

1673. “An Hohsy or African Coffery 
(they being preferred here to chief employ- 
ments, which 'they enter on by the name of 
Siddies.”— 147. 

,, “He being from 21 . Hohsy Caphir 
made a free Denizen . . . (who only in 
this Nation arrive to great Preferment, 
being the Erizled WooUy-pated Blacks) 


under the known Style of Syddiea , . 

Ibid, 168, 

1679. “ The protection which the Siddees 
had given to Gingerah against the repeated 
attacks of Sevagi, as well as their frequent 
annoyance of their country, had been so 
much facilitated by their resort to Bombay, 
that Sevagi at length determined to compel 
the English Government to a stricter neu- 
trality, by reprisals on their own port.”-— 
Orme, Fragments, 78. 

1750-60. “ These (islands) were formerly 
in the hands of Angria and the Siddies or 
Moors.” — Grose, i. 58. 

1759 . “The Indian seas having been 
infested to an intolerable degree by pirates, 
the Mogul api3ointed the Siddee, who was 
chief of a colony of CojBfrees, to be his 
Admiral. It was a colony which, having 
been settled at Dundee-Rajapore, carried 
on a considerable trade there, and had 
likewise many vessels of force.” — (7am- 
hridge's Account of the Wai’, &c., p. 216. ‘ 
1800. “ I asked him what he meant by 

a Siddee. He said a huhshee. This is the 
name by which the Abyssinians are dis- 
tinguished in India.” — T. Munro, in Life, 
i. 287. 

1814. “Among the attendants of the 
Cambay Nabob . . . are several Abyssinian 
and Caffree slaves, called by way of cour- 
tesy Seddees or Mastei’.” — Forbes, Or, Mem,,, 
iii. 167. 

1832. “I spoke of a Sindhee” {Siddhee) 
“or Hahshee, which is the name for an 
Abyssinian in this country lingo.”— Jfm. 
of Col, Mountain, 121. 

Seemul, Simmul, &c. (sometimes 
wo have seen even Symbol, and 
Cymbal), s. Hind, semal and sem- 
bhal. The (so-called) cotton-tree, 
Bornhax Malabarimm, D. 0. (N. 0. 
Malvaceae), which occurs sporadically 
from Malabar to Sylhet, and from 
Burma to the Indus and beyond. It 
is often cultivated. ‘ ‘ About March it 
is a striking obj ect with its immense 
buttressed trunks, and its large showy 
red flowers, 6 inches in breadth, clus- 
tered on the leafless branches. The 
flower-buds are used as a potherb and 
tbe gum as amedicine” {^Punjab Plants), 
We remember to have seen a giant of 
this species near Kishnagarh, the but- 
tresses of which formed chambers, 12 
or 13 feet long and 7 or 8 wide. The 
silky cotton is only used for stuffing 
pillows and the like. The wood, 
though wretched in quality for any 
ordinai'y purpose, lasts under wat^, 
and is commonly the material for the 
curbs on which wells are b'uilt and 
sunk in Upper India. 

Seer, s. Hind, ser; Skt. sefa/c. One 
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pf tlie most generally spread Indian 
denominations of weight, though, like 
all Indian measures, varying widely 
in diiffierent parts of the country. And 
besides the variations of local ser and 
$er we often find in the same locality 
apakka and a Icachchhd ser (see Pucka 
and Cutcha) ; a state of things, how- 
ever, which is human, and not Indian 
only. See remarks under Pucka. 

The ser is generally (at least in 
Upper India) equivalent to 80 tolas or 
rupee-weights ; but even this is far 
from universally true. The heaviest 
^er in the Useful Tables (see Thomas’s 
ed. of Prinsep) is that called “Cool- 
pahar,” equivalent to 123 tolas^ and 
weighing 3 lbs. 1 oz. 6:^ dr. avoird. ; the 
lightest is the ser of Malabar and the 
S. Mahratta country, which is little 
more than 8 oz, 

Eegulation YII. of the Govt, of 
India of 1833 is entitled A Eeg. 
for altering the weight of the new 
Purruckabad Eupee (see Eupee) and 
for assimilating it to the legal cur- 
rency of the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies ; for adjusting the weight 
of the Company’s sicca Eupee, and for 
fixing a standard unit of weight for 
IndiaP This is the nearest thing to 
the establishment of standard weights 
that existed up to 1870. The preamble 
says : ‘ ‘ It is further convenient to intro- 
duce the weight of the Purruckabad 
Eupee as the unit of a general system 
of weights for Government transactions 
throughout India.” And Section lY. 
contains the following : 

“ The Tola or sicca weight to be equal to 
180 grains troy, and the other denominations 
or weights to be derived from this unit, 
^ccordin^ to the following scale : — 

8 Eutties = 1 Masha = 15 troy grains, 

12 Mashas — 1 Tola = 180 ditto. 

80 Tolas (or sicca weight) = 1 Seer = 

2| lbs. troy. 

40 Seers = 1 Mun or Bazar IMEaiuid = 

. 100 lbs. troy.” 

Section YT. of the same Eegulation 
says : — 

“The system of weights and measures (?) 
described in Section lY. is to be adopted 
at the mints and assay offices of Calcutta 
and Saugor respectively in the adjust- 
ment and verification of all weights for 
government or public purposes sent thither 
for examination.” 

But this does not go far in establish- 
ing a standard unit of weight for 
‘ India ; though the weights detailed in 
§ iv. became established for govern- 


ment purposes in the Bengal Presi- 
dency. The seer of this Eegulation 
was thus 14,400 grains troy — 2J lbs. 
troy, 2,057 lbs. avoirduiDois. 

In 1870, in the Government of Lord 
Mayo, a strong movement was made 
by able and influential men to intro- 
duce the metrical system, and an Act 
was passed called “ The Indian Weights 
and Measures Act ” (Act XI. of 1870) 
to pave the way for this. The pre- 
amble declares it expedient to provide 
for the ultimate adoption of an uniform 
system of weights and measures 
throughout British India, and the Act 
prescribes certain standards, with 
powers to the Local Governments to 
declare the adoption of these. Section 
11. runs : 

^[Standards , — The primary standard of 
weight shall be called ser, and shall be a 
weight of metal in^ the possession of the 
Government of India, which weight, when 
weiglied in .a vacuum, is equal to the weight 
known in Prance as the kilogramme des 
Archives.” 

Again, Act XXXI. of 1872, called 

The Indian Weights and Measures of 
Capacity Ac^,” repeats in substance 
the same preamble and prescription of 
standard weight. It is not clear to us 
what the s^arate object of this second 
Act was. But with the death of Lord 
Mayo the whole scheme fell to the 
ground. 

The ser of these Acts would be = 2*2 
lbs. avoirdupois, or 0*143 of a pound 
greater than the 80 tola ser. 

• 1554. PoQ'to Grande de Bemgala. — ‘The 
maund {mao) with which they weigh all 
merchandize is of 40 ceres, each cer 181 
ounces ; the said maund weighs 46^ ar- 
ratels.” — A. Nunes, 37. 

1648. “ One Geer weighs 18 peysen . . . 

and makes f pound troy weight.” — Van 
hoist, 62. 

1748. “Enfin on verse sur le tout un 
serre de Thuile.” — Bett. Bdif. xiv. 220. 

Seer-fish, s. A name applied to 
several varieties of fish, species of the 
genus Cybium. When of the ri»ht 
size, neither too small nor too big, 
these are reckoned among the most 
delicate of Indian sea-fish. Some 
kinds salt well, and are also good for 
preparing as Tamarind-fish (q.v.). 

The name is sometimes said to bo a 
corruption of slah (qu. Pers. ‘ black ? ’) 
but the quotations show that it is a 
corruption of Port, serra. That name 
would appear to belong properly to 

R R 2 
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the woll-known saAv-flsh seo 

Plateau^ quoted below; but probably 
it may have been applied to the fish 
now in question, }) 0 <‘ause of* tht5 ser- 
rated appearance of the rows of f inlets, 
behind the second dorsal iind anal fins, 
which are charactex'istic of tho 
(see Daifs Fishes of India, pp. 2e-l- 
256, and jdates Iv., Ivi.)* 

1554. E aos IMarinhciros hum peizo 
cerra por lues, a cada hu:u,”— -**1. JHiinez, 
Livro dos Pesos, 43. 

„ “To Lopo Vaa?:, Mnstro of tho 
firearms {espinf/ardcs), his pay and pro- 
visions. . , . And for liis tlirco wox’kiueu, 
at the rate f»f 2 measures of rice each 
daily, and lialfa seer fish {peixe sei*nt) ea<-h 
monthly, and a niaund of firewood each 
monthly.” — X Botetho, Tomho, 235. 

1598. “There i.s a fi>.h called Pieze 
Serra, which is cub in round i>iect*s, as wo 
cut Salmon and salt it. It is very gtiod.” 
— Linschoten, 88. 

1720. _ “Pkyxk Sf.uha is ordinarily pro- 
duced in the Western Ocean, and is ho 
called etc. (dcscrihiri^^ the. Sniv-Jhk) . . . 
“But in the Sea of tiie Islamls of Qui- 
rimba (/./•., off iMozainbique) there is a 
different peyze serra rt*seni}>linir a larpo 
corviim,* but mxich ls‘tter, .and Nvhi<*h it i.s 
the custom tt) pickU*. When c\u"ed it scmuuh 
just like ham.”— Vocab,, vii. 000- 
607. 

1727. ^ “ They have great Plenty of Seer- 
fish, which is as Savo\n’y as any i^almou or 
Trout in Europe.” — A, iff on, i. 379. 

1860. “Of those in ordinarytise for the 
table the finest by far is the Seir-flsh,t a 
species of Hcoinl)ex*, whieli is callcii Torn- 
nnaliL by the natives. It is in sixe and 
form very similar to the salmon, to which 
the fle.sh of the female fish, nutwithstantl- 
ing its white colour, bears a very close 
resemblance, both in finnness and flavour.” 
— Teniient, Cet/lon, i. 205. 

Seerpaw, s. Por.s, through Hind. 
sar-o-jni — ‘ cap-a-pie.’ A comideto 
suit, presented as a Khilat or dress of 
honour, bj'' the .sovereign or his repre- 
sentative (see Killut). 

c. 1C6G. “He .... commanded, there 
should be given to each of them an embroi- 
der’d Vest, a Turban t, and a C»ix*dle of Silk 
Embroidery, which i.s that which they call 
Ser-apah, that is, an Habit from hemi to 
foot.” — Be7-7ner, E. T., 37, 

1673. “Sir George Oxendine .... had 
a CoUat (see Killut) or Serpaw, a Robe of 
Honour from Head to Prxjt, offered him 
from the Great Mogul.”— Pry cr, 87. 

1715. “We were met by Padre Stex)hanus, 

* Corvi7ia Is applied by CuMcr, Cantor and 
otners to llsh of the genus Sciaena of more recent 
ichthyologists. 

+ **Cyhiu7n (Scomber, Linn.) guttatnvi,” -^Ten- 


^rinsing two Seerpaws.»-In a. 

eiiibriced Wm *and OTdere?nem™^ 
|-yal bmt to be put upon 



lasT wunta 

T™ Sahib, 

« deputation carried riV 

costly Seerpaws; these are garmSxS^hSh 
are pre.sented sometimes iri 

token of protection, and sometimes bvin 
fenors m token of homage.”-Ome, i. m 

Seetulputty, s._ A fine kind of mat 
made especially m Eastern Bengal 
uiul mod often to sleep on in the hot 
woiitlier. H. mtalpnm, ‘oold-sHp.> 
^UlliMnsons spelling and derivation 
(trom an Arab, word impossibly used, 
seo Sikligur) are quite erroneous. 

^ 1810. “ A very beautiful species of mat 
IS made , . . especially in the south- 

eaHtorn districts .... from a kind of 
iccdy gra.s8 .... These are peculiarly 
slippery, whence they are designated 
‘seekul-putty’ {i.e. polished sheets) .. . . 
1 ho principal uses of the * seekul-putty* are, 
to lie hud under the lower sheet of a bed! 
thereby to keep the body cool.”— 
son, V. M,, ii. 41. 

1879. 

In PaUon^s JDicty. we find the following 
H mdi riddle:— 

“ (fhltil kd pif/did tutd, koijoHd nahin; 
Mdlljlkd. bag lagd, kol tortd ndhln; 
SiUfpdtl hichhl, kol sotd nahin; 
Itaj-bansl mud, kol rotd na/wn.” 


WHiich might be thus rendered : 

“ A china howl that, broken, none can 
join ; 

A flowery field, whose blossoms none 
purloin ; 

A royal scion slain, and none shall weep ; 

A sitalpatti spread where none shall 
sleep.^ •• 

The answer is an Egg ; the Starry Sky; 
a Siiivke {Jtilj-haml, ‘royal scion,’ is a placa- 
tory name for a snake) ; and the Sea. 


Semball, s. Malay- Javan. Bdmbil, 
samhal, A spiced condiment, the 
curry of the Archipelago. 

1817. “The most common seasoning 
employed to give a relish to their insipid 
food is the lombock (i.e. red-pepper); tritu- 
rated with salt it is called sambel.” — Baffles, 
Java, i. 98. 

Sepoy, Seapoy, s. In Anglo-Indian 
use a native soldier, disciplined and 
dressed in the European style. The 
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word is Pers, sipdhl, from sipdh, 

‘ soldiery, an army ; ’ wHch J. Oppert 
traces to old Pers. spdda, ‘ a soldier ’ 
(Le Peuple et la Langue des Medes^ 
1879, p. 24). But Shah is a horseman 
in Armenian ; and sound etymologists 
connect sipdh with asp, ‘ a horse.’ 

The word sepoy occurs in S. India 
before we had troops in Bengal ; and 
it was probably adopted from Portu- 
guese use. We have found no English 
example in print older than 1750, but 
probably an older one exists. The 
India Office record of 1747 from Fort 
St. David’s is the oldest notice we have 
found in extant MS. 

The original word sipdln occurs 
frequently in the poems of Amir 
KhusrtL (c. A.D. 1300), bearing always 
probably the sense of a * horse-soldier,’ 
for all the important part of an army 
then consisted of horsemen. See spdhi 
below. 

c. 1300. “Pride had inflated his brain 
with wind, which extinguished the light of 
his intellect, and a few sipahis from Hindu- 
stan, without any religion, had supported 
the credit of his authority.” — Amir KhusrU^ 
in Ellioti iii. 536. 

1737. “Bile com tota a for9a desponivel, 
que eram 1156 soldados pages em que entra- 
ram 281 chegados na nao MercSs, e 780 
sypaes ou lascarins, recuperon o territo- 
rio.” — Bosqu^o das Possessoes JPortuguezas no 
Oriente, <Sbc,, por Joaquim Pedro Celestino 
Soares, Lisboa, 1851, p. 58. 

^ 1746. “The Enemy, by the best Intel- 
ligence that could be got, and best Judg- 
ment that could be formed, had or would 
have on Shore next Morning, upwards of 
3000 Europeans, with at least 500 Goffrys, 
and a number of Cephoys and Peons.” — 
Ext. of Diary, dbc., in App. to A Letter to a 
Propr. of the E. I. Co., London, 1750, p. 94. 

1747. “ At a Council of War held at Fort 
St. David the 25th December, 1747. 

Present ; — 

Charles Floyer, Esq., G-overnor. 
George Gibson John Hollond 
J ohn Crompton John Rodolph de Gingens 
William Brown J ohn D sgate 
Robert Sanderson. 

* * * 

“It is further ordered that Captn. Cromp- 
ton keep the Detachment under his Com- 
mand at Cuddalore, in a readiness to march 
to the Choultry over against the Fort as 
soon as the Signal shall be made from the 
Place, and then upon his firing two Muskets, 
Boats shall be sent to bring them here, and 
to leave a serjeant at Cuddalore Who shall 
conduct his Seapoys to the Garden Guard, 
and the Serjeant shall have a Word by 
which He shall be received at the Garden.’’ 
— Original MS. Proceedings (in the India 
Office). 

1752. “ . . . they quitted their entrench- 


ments on the first day of March, 1752, and 
advanced in order of battle, taking posses- 
sion of a rising ground on the right, on 
which they placed 50 Europeans ; the front 
consisted of 1500 Sipoys, and one hundred 
and twenty or thirty French.” — Complete 
SisU of the War in India, 1761, pp. 9-10. 

1758. A Tabular Statement {Mappa) of 
the Indian troops, 20th Jan. of this year, 
shows “ Corpo de Sipaes ” with 1162 
“ Sipaes promptos.” — Bosquego, as above. 

„ “A stout body of near 1000 
Sepoys has been raised within these few 
days.” — In Long, 134. 

1763. “The Indian natives and Moors, 
who are trained in the European manner, 
are called Sepoys.” — Orme, i. 80. 

1770. “ England has at present in India 

an establishment to the amount of 9800 
European troops, and 54,000 sipahis well 
armed and disciplined.” — Baynal (tr. 1777), 
i. 459. 

1774. “ Sipai sono li soldati Indian!. ” — 

Della Tomba, 297. 

1778. La porta del Ponente della citth 
si custodiva dalli sipais soldati Indian! ra- 
dunati da tptte le tribh, e religion!.” — Fra 
Paolino, Viaggio, 4. 

1780, “ Next morning the sepoy came to 

see me ... I told him that I owed him my 
life .... He then told me that he was not 
very rich himself, as his pay was only a 
pagoda and a half a month — and at the 
same time drew' out his purse and offered 
me a rupee. This generous behavour, so 
different to what I had hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my eyes, and I thanked 
him for his generosity, but I would not take 
his money.” — Hon. J. Lindsay* s Imprison- 
ment, Lives of Lindsays, iii. 274. 

1782. “ As to Europeans who run from 

their national colours, and enter into the 
service of the country powers, I have heard 
one of the best officers the Company ever 
had .... say that he considered them no 
otherwise than as so many Seapoys ; for 
acting under blacks they became mere 
blacks in spirit.” — Price, Some Observations, 
95-96. 

1789. 

“There was not a captain, nor scarce a 
seapoy, 

But a Prince would depose, or a Bramin 
destroy.” 

Letter of Simphin the Second, &c., 8. 

1803. “ Our troops behaved admirably ; 

the sepoys astonished me.” — Wellington, ii. 
384. 

1827. * ‘ He was betrothed to the daughter 
of a Sipahee, who served in the mud-fort 
which they saw at a distance rising above 
the jungle.” — Sir W. Scott, The Surgeon^s 
Daughter, ch. xiii. 

1836. “The native army of the E. I. 
Company . . . Their formation took place 
in 1757. They are usually called sepoys, 
and are light and short.” — In B, Phillips, A 
Million of Facts, 718. 

1881. “As early as a.d. 1592 the chief of 
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Sind had 200 natives dressed and armed 
like Eurox^eans ; these were the first 
* Sepoys.’” — Burton^ s Oamoens, A Commen- 
tary, ii. 445. 

The Erenoli write cij>aye or cipai : 
1759. “ Be qninze mille Cipayes dont 

Parm(^e est cens(5e compos^e, j’en comijte 
k pen pr^s huit cens snr la route de Pondi- 
chery, charge de sucre et de poivre et autres 
marohandises, quant aux Coulis, ils sont 
tons employes pour le m^me objet.” — Letter 
of Lally to the Governor of Pondichm'ry in 
Cambridge's Account, p. 150. 
c. 1835-38. 

“ II ne craint ni Kriss ni zagaies, 

II regarde Thomme sans fuir, 

Et rit des balles des cipayes 
Qui rebondissent sur son cuir.” 

Th. Gautier, V Eippopotame. 

Since tbe conquest of Algeria tb.e 
same word is common in Prance under 
another form, viz., spdhi. But the 
Syahi is a totally di:fferent being from 
the sepoy, and is in fact an irregular 
horseman. With the Turks, from whom 
the word is taken, the spdhi was always 
a horseman. 

1554. “Aderant magnis muneribus xmae- 
positi multi, aderant i^raetoriani equites 
omnes Sphai, Garipigi, Ulufagi, Giani- 
zarorum magnus numerus, sed nullus in 
tanto conventu nobilis nisi ex suis virtu- 
tilms et fottibus factis.” — Busheg, Epistolae, 

1672- “Mille on quinze cents spahis, 

tons bien ^quipp4s et oien months 

terminoient toute ceste longue, magnifique, 
et pompeuse cavalcade.’* — Journal d’Ant, 
Galland, i. 142. 

1675. “ The other officers are the sardar, 
who commands the Janizaries . . . the 
Spahi Aga, who commands the Spahies or 
Turkish Horse.” — Wheeler's Journal, 348. 

1786. “Bajazet had two years to collect 
his forces ... we may discriminate the 
janizaries ... a national cavalry, the 
Spahis of modern times.” — Gibbon, ch. Ixv. 

1877. “The regular cavalry was also 
original^ composed of tribute children. 
.... The sipahis acquired the same pre- 
eminence among the cavalry which the 
janissaries^ held among the infantry, and 
their seditious conduct rendered them much 
sooner troublesome to the Government.” — 
Finlay, H. of Greece, ed. 1877, v. 37. 

Serai, Serye, s. This word is used 
to represent two oriental words en- 
tirely di:ffierent. 

a. Hind, from Pers. sara, sarai. 
This means originally an edifice, a 
palace. It was especially used by the 
Tartars when they - began to build 
palaces. Hence Saral, the name of 
more than one royal residence of the 
Mongol Khans upon the Volga, the 


Sarra of Chaucer. The Bussians re- 
tained the word from their Tartar 
oppressors, but in their language sarai 
has been degraded to mean ‘ a shed.’ 

The word, as applied to the Palace 
of the Grand Turk, became, in the 
language of the Levantine Pranks, 
serail and serraglio. In this form, as P, 
della Valle lucidly explains below, the 
“striving after meaning” connected 
the word with Ital. serrato, ‘ shut up ’ ; 
and with a word serraglio perhaps 
previously existing in Italian in that 
connexion. It is this association that 
has attached the meaning of ‘ women’s 
closed apartments ’ to the word. Sarai 
has no such specific sense. 

But the usual modern meaning in 
Persia, and the only one in India, is 
that of a building for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers with their pack- 
animals ; consisting of an enclosed 
yard with chambers round it. 

Becurring to the Italian use, we 
have seen in Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serraglio 
di Belve, A friend tells us of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have run 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
‘ a Seraggle of blackguards.* 

1609. “ . . . . by it the great Suray, be- 
sides which are diuers others, both in the city 
and suburbs, wherein diuers neate lodgings 
are to be let, with doores, lockes, and keys 
to each.” — TF. Finch, in Purchas, i. 434. 

1614. “This term serraglio, so much 
used among us in si)eaking of the Grand 
Turk’s dwelling .... has been corrupted 
into that form from the word serai, which 
in their language signifies properly ‘ a 
palace’ .... But since this word serai 
resembles seiraio, as a Venetian would call 
it, or seraglio as me say, and seeing that 
the palace of the Turk is [serrato or) shut 
up all round by a strong wall, and also 
because the women and a great part of the 
courtiers dwell in it barred up and shut in, 
so it may perchance have seemed to some 
to have deserved such a name. And thus 
the real term serai has been converted into 
serraglio.” — P. della Valle, i. 36. 

1615. “ Onely from one dayes Journey 

to another the Sophie hath caused to bee 
erected certaine kind of great harbours, or 
huge lodgings (like hamlets) called caravcm- 
sara, or surroyes, for the benefite of Cara^ 
vanes ” — Le Montfart, 8. 

1616. “ In this kingdome there^ are no 
Innes to entertaine strangers, only in great 
Townes and Cities are faire Houses built 
for their receit, which they call Sarray, not 
inhabited, where any Passenger may h^e 
roome freely, but must bring with him his 
Bedding, his Cooke, and other necessaries. ’ 
— Terry in Purchas, ii. 1476. ' 
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1638. “ Which being done we departed 

from onr Serray (or Inne).” — TT. Brutcm. 
BTakl. V. 49. 

1648. ‘ ‘ A great sary or place for housing 

travelling folk.” — Van Twist, 17. 

1782. “ The stationary tenants of the 

Serauee, many of them women, and some 
of them very pretty, approach the traveller 
on his entrance, and in alluring lan^age 
describe to him the varied excellencies of 
their several lodgings.” — Forster, Journey, 
ed. 1808, i. 86. 

1808. “We had some bread and butter, 
two surahees of water, and a bottle of 
brandy.” — Elphinstone, in Life, i. 183. 

1825. “ The whole number of lodgers 

in and about the serai, probably did not 
fall short of 500 persons. What an ad- 
mirable scene for Eastern romance would 
such an inn as this afford ! ” — Heher, ii. 122 
(ed. 1844). 

1850. “He will find that, if we omit 
only three names in the long line of the 
Dehli Emperors, the comfort and happiness 
of the people were never contemplated by 
them ; and with the exception of a few 
sarais and bridges, — and these only on 
roads traversed by the imperial camps — he 
will see nothing in which purely selfisn con- 
siderations did not prevail.” — Sir H, M. 
Elliot, Original Preface to JECistorians of 
India [Elliot, I., xxiii). 

b. A long-necked earthenware (or 
metal) flagon for water; a goglet 
(q.v.) This is Arabo-Pers. surdhh 

0 . 1666. “ . . , . my Navah having 
vouchsafed me a very particular favour, 
which is, that he hath appointed to give me 
every day a new loaf of his house, and a 
Souray of the water of Ganges . . . Souray 
is that Tin-flagon full of water, which the 
Servant that marcheth on foot before the 
Gentleman on horseback, carrieth in his 
hand, wrapt up in a sleeve of red cloath.” — 
Bernier, E. T., 114. 

Serang, s. A native boatswain, or 
chief of a lascar crew ; the skipper of 
a small native vessel. The word is 
Pers. sarhang, ‘ a commander or over- 
seer.* In modern Persia it seems to 
be used for a colonel (see Wills, 80). 

1599. “ . . . . there set sail two Portu- 
guese vessels which were come to Amacao 
from the City of Goa, as occurs every year. 
They are commanded by Captains, with 
Pilots, quartermasters, clerks, and other 
officers, who are Portuguese; but manned 
by sailors who are Arabs, Turks, Indians, 
and Bengalis, who serve for so much a 
month, and provide themselves under the 
direction and command of a chief of their 
own whom they call the Saranghi, who also 
belongs to one of these nations, whom they 
understand, and recognise and obey, carry- 
ing out the orders that the Portuguese Cap- 
tain, Master, or Pilot may give to the said 
Saranghi.” — Carletti, Viaggi, ii. 206. 


1690. “ Indus quern de hoc Ludo consu- 

liii fuit scriba satis peritus ab officio in nave 
su^ dictus le sarang, Anglicb gnatstomit 
sed ^xr50it.” — Hyde, Le Ludis Orientt, in 
Syntagma, ii. 264. 

SerapMn, see Xerafin. 

Seren^b, n. p. The Arabic form 
of^ tlie name of Ceylon in the earlier 
middle ages. See under Ceylon. 

Seringapatam, n. p. The city 
which was the capital of the Kingdom 
of Mysore during the reigns of Hyder 
Ali and his son Tippoo. Written 
Sri^ranga-jp(^tiana, meaning according 
to vulgar interpretation ^ Yishnu*s 
Town.’ But as both this and the other 
Srirangam {Seringam town and temple, 
so-called, in the Trichinopoly district) 
are on islands of the Cauvery, it is’ 
possible that ranga stands for LanTca, 
and that the true meaning is ‘ Holy-* 
Isle-Town.’ 

Sett, s. Properly (ffind.) Seth; 
which according to Wilson is the same 
word with the GhetH or Shetti of 
the Malabar Coast (see Chetty*), the 
(Afferent forms being all from the Skt. 
Sresh^ha, ‘ best, or chief,* sresthi, 
‘the chief of a corporation, a merchant 
or banker.’ 0. P. Brown entirely, 
denies the identity of the S. Indian 
shetti with the Skt. word (see Chetty). 

1740, “The Sets being all present at 
the Board inform us that last year they dis- 
sented to the employment of Eillick Chund 
(&c.), they being of a different caste ; and 
consequently they could not do business 
with them.” — In Long, p. 9. 

1757. “To the Seats Mootabray andKoop- 
chund the Government of Ohandunagore 
was indebted a million and a half Rupees.” 
— Orme, ii. 138 of reprint (Bk. viii.). 

1770. “ As soon as an European arrived 

the Gentoos, who know mankind better 
than is commonly supposed, study his cha-, 
racter . . . and lend or procure him money 
upon bottomry, or at interest. This in- 
terest, which is usually 9 per cent, at this, 
is higher when he is under a necessity of 
borrowing of the Cheyks. 

“ These Cheyks are a powerful family of 
Indians, who have, time immemorial, in- 
habited the banks of the Ganges. Their 
riches have long ago procured them the 
management of the bank belonging to the. 
Court ” — Baynal (tr. 1777), i. 427. 

Note that by Cheyks the Abb6 means 
Setts. 

Settlement, s. In the Land Ee-. 
venue system of India, an estate or 
district is said to be settled, whem 
instead of taking a quota of the year’s 
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produce tlie G-overnment has agreed 
with the cultivators, individually or 
in community, for a fixed sum to be 
paid at several periods of the year, 
and not liable to enhancement during 
the term of years for which the agree- 
ment or settlement is made. The 
operation of arranging the terrns^ of 
such an agreement, often involving 
tedious and complicated considerations 
and inquiries, is known as the process 
of settlement. A Permanent Settlement 
is that in which the annual payment 
is fixed in perpetuity. This was in- 
troduced in Bengal by Lord Oornwalhs 
in 1793, and does not exist except 
within that great Province. 

Seven Sisters (or Brothers). The 
popular name (in Hind, sat hhain) of 
a certain kind of bird, about the size 
of a thrush, common throughout most 
parts of India, Malacocercus terrieolor^ 
Hodgson, * Bengal babbler ’ of Jerdon. 
The latter author gives the native 
name as Sefoen Brothers^ which is the 
form also given in the quotation below 
from Tribes on My Frontier. The bird 
is so named from being constantly 
seen in little companies ^ of about that 
number. Its characteristics are well 
given in the quotations. See also t/er- 
don^s Birds (Grodwin- Austen’s edition, 
ii. 59). 

1878. ^ “ The Seven Sisters pretend to 
feed on insects, but that is only when they 
cannot get peas .... sad-coloured birds 
hopping about in the dust, and incessantly 
talking whilst they, hop.” — In My Indian 
Garden, 30-31, 

1883. “. . . . the Satbhai or ‘Seven 
Brothers’ . . . are too shrewd and know- 
ing to be made fun of ... . Among them- 
selves they will quarrel by the hour, and 
bandy foul language like fishwives ; but let 

stranger treat one of their number with 
disrespect, and the other six are in arms at 
once .... Each Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. 
Here (at Bombay) they are brothers, and in 
Bengal they are sisters ; but everywhere, 
like Wordsworth’s opinionative child, they 
are seven.” — Tribes on My Frontier, 143. 

In China certain birds of starling kind 
are called by the Chinese pa-lco, or “ Eight 
Brothers,” for a like reason. See Colling- 
V300d, Rambles of a JYaturalist, 1868, p. 319. 

Severndroog, n. p. A somewhat 
absurd corruption, which has been 
applied to two forts of some fame, viz. : 

a. Suvarnadruga, or Suwandrug^ 
on the west coast about 78 m. below 
Bombay (Lat. 17° 48' H.). It was 


taken in 1755 by a small naval force 
from_ Tulaji Angria, of the famous 
piratical family. 

^ b . Sayandr ug ; a remarkable double 
hill-fort in Mysore, standing on a two- 
topped bare rook of granite, which 
was taken by Lord Cornwallis’s army 
in 1791 (Lat. 12° 55'). 

Seychelle Islands, n. p. A cluster 
of islands in the Indian Ocean, politi- 
cally subordinate to the British Gov- 
ernment of Mauritius, lying between. 
3° 40' & 4° 50' S. Lat., and about 950 
sea-miles east of Momhas on the 
E. African coast. There are 29 or 30 
of the Seychelles proper, of which 
Mahe, the largest, is about 17 m. long 
by 3 or 4 wide. The principal islands 
are granitic, and rise “ in the centre 
of avast plateau of coral” of some 120 
m. diameter. 

These islands are said to have been 
visited by Soares in 1506, and were 
known vaguely to the Portuguese 
navigators of the 16th century as the 
Seven Brothers (Os sets Irmanos or 
Hermanos) sometimes Seven Sisters 
{Sete Irmanas), whilst in Deiisle’sMap 
of Asia (1700) we have both “ les Sept 
Erdres” and “ les Sept Soeurs.” Ad- 
joining these on the W. or S.W. we find 
also on the old maps a group called 
the Almirantes, and this group has 
retained that name to the present day, 
constituting now an appendage of the 
Seychelles. 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and apparently unvisited, till near the 
middle of last century. In 1742 the 
celebrated Mahe de la Bourdonnais, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, despatched 
two small vessels to explore the 
islands of this little Archipelago, an 
expedition which was renewed by 
Lazare Picault, the commander of one 
of the two vessels, in 1744, who gave 
to the principal island the name of 
Make, and to the group the name of, 
lies de Bourdonnais, for which lies 
Make (which is the name given in the 
Neptune Orientale of D’Apres deManne- 
ville, 1775),* seems to have been sub- 
stituted. Whatever may have been La 
Bourdonnais’ plans with respect to these 
islands, they^ were interrupted by^ his 
engagement in the Indian campaigns 
of 17^45-46, and his government of 
Mauritius was never resumed. In 

* See pp. 29-3S, and the charts. 
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1756 tlie Sieur Morphey (Murpliy?), 
commander of the frigate Le Cerjf^, 
■vras sent by M. Magon, Goyernor of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, to take pos- 
session of the Island of Mab5. But 
it seems doubtful if any actual settle- 
ment of the islands by the Brencb 
occurred till after 1769. 

A question naturally has suggested 
itself to us as to bow tbe group came 
by tbe name of Seychelles Islands ; and 
it is one to wbicb no trustworthy 
answer will be easily found in English, 
if at all. Even Erench works of pre- 
tension (e.g. the DicUonnaire de La 
Bousse) are found to state that ^ the 
islands were named after the “ Minister 
of Marine, Herault de Sechelles, who 
was eminent for his services and his 
able administration. He was the first 
to establish a Erench settlement there. ” 
This is quoted from La Bousse ; but 
the fact is that the only man of the 
name known to fame is the lacobin and 
friend of Danton, along with whom he 
perished by the guillotine. ^ There 
never was a Minister of Marine so- 
called ! The name Sechelles first (so 
far as we can learn) appears in the 
Mydrograyhie Frangaise of Belin, 1767, 
where in a map entitled Carte 
riduiie du Canal de Mozambique the 
islands are given as Les iles Secheyles, 
with two enlarged plans en cartouche 
of the Port de Secheyles. In 1767 
also the Chev. de Grenier commanding 
the Heure du Berger^ visited the 
Islands, and in his narrative states 
that he had with him the chart of 
Eicault, envoye par La Bourdonnais 
pour reconnoitre les isles des Sept 
Ereres, lesquelles ont 4te depuis nominee 
iles Mahe et ensuite iles Sechelles.” 
We have not been able to learn by 
whom the latter name was given, but 
it was probably by Morphey of the 
Cerf; for among Dalrymple’s Charts 
(pub. 1771), there is a \^Plan of the Har- 
bour adjacent to Bat Biver on the Island 
Seycheiles,/roma EVenc^ Plan made in 
1756, published by Beilin.” And 
there can be no doubt that the name was 
bestowed in honour of Moreau de 
SecheUes, who was Gonlrdleur^Ceneral 
des Finances in Erance in 1754-1756, 
i.e., at the very time when Governor 
Magon sent Oapt. Morphey to take 
possession. One of the islands again 
is called Silhouette, the name of an 
oj0S.cial who had been Commissaire du 
roi prh la Compagnie des hides, and 


succeeded Moreau de S4chelles as 
Controller of Einance ; and another 
is called Praslin, apparently after the 
Due de Choiseul Praslin who was 
Minister of Marine from 1766 to 
1770. 

The exact date of the settlement of 
the islands we have not traced. We 
can only say that it must have been 
between 1769 and 1772. The quotation 
below from the Abbe Bochon shows 
that 'the islands were not settled when 
he visited them in 1769; whilst that 
from Captain Neale shews that they 
were settled before his visit in 1772. 
It will be seen that both Bochon and 
Neale speak of Mah6 as “the island 
Seychelles, or Secheyles,” as in Belin’s 
chart of 1767. It seems probable that 
the cloud under which La Bourdonnais 
fell, on his return to Erance, must have 
led to the suppression of his name in 
connexion with the group. 

The islands surrendered to the 
English Commodore Newcome in 1794, 
and were formally ceded to England 
with Mauritius in 1815. Seychelles 
appears to be an erroneous Enghsh spell- 
ing, now however become established. 
(Eor valuable assistance in the pre- 
ceding article we are^ indebted to the 
courteous communications of M. James 
Jackson, Librarian of the SociSt$ de 
Geographic at Paris, and of M. G. 
Marcel of the Bibliotheque Nationals. 
And see, besides the works quoted here, 
a paper by M. Elie Puj ot, in U Explora^ 
teur, vol. iii. (1876) pp. 523-526.) 

The following passage of Pyrard 
probably refers to the Seychelles: 

c. 1610. “ Le Boy (des Maldives) enuoya 

par deux foys vn trfes expert pilote pour 
aller descouvrir vne certaine isle nominee 
poUouoys, qui leur est presque i inconnue 
.... Ils disent aussi que le diable les y 
tourmentoit visiblement, et que pourTisle 
elle est fertile en toutes sortes de fruicts, 
et mesme ils ont opinion que ces gros 
Cocos medicinaux qui sont si chers-l^ en 
viennent .... Elle est sous la hauteur de 
dix degrds au delb, de la ligne et enuiron six 
vingt lieues des Maldiues . . . .” (see Coco- 
de-Mer ). — Pyrard de Laval, i. 212. 

1769. “ The principal places, the situa- 

tion of which I determined, are the 
Secheyles islands, the flat of Cargados, the 
Salha da Maha, the island of Diego Garcia, 
and the Adu isles. The island Secheyles 

has an exceedingly good harbour 

This island is covered with wood to the 
very summit of the mountains .... In 
1769 when I spent a month here in order to 
determine its position with the utmost ex- 
actness, Secheyles and the adjacent isles were 
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inhabited only’ by monstrous crocodiles; but 
a small establishment has since been formed 
on it for the cultivation of cloves and nut- 
megs .” — Voyage to Madagascar and the 
JE. Indies hy the Abbe Mochon, E. T., Lon- 
don, 1792, p. liii. 

1772. “ The island named Seychelles is 

inhabited by the French, and has a good 

harbour I shall here deliver my 

opinion that these islands, where we now 
are, are the Three Brothers and the adja- 
cent islands .... as there are no islands 
to the eastward of them in these latitudes, 
and many to the westward.” — Oapt. Ncalds 
Passage from, Bencoolen to the Seychelles 
Islands in the Sioift Grab. In Dunnes 
Directory, ed. 1780, pp. 225, 232. 

Sha, Sah, s. A merchant or banker ; 
often now attached as a surname. It 
is Hind, sah and sdlm from Skt. sddliu, 
‘ perfect, virtuous, respectable’ Qjgnf,d- 
homme ’), See Soucar. 


understanding that I had brought him a 
Letter and a Present from the Captain of 
Malaca, caused me to be entertained by the 
Xabandar, who is he that with absolute 
Power governs all the affairs of the Army ” 
—Pinto (orig. cap. xv.) in Qogan^s TransL 
18. 


1552. “And he who most insisted on 
this was a Moor, Xabandar of the Guza- 
rates ” (at MalaccB,). —Castanheda, ii. 359. 

1553. “A Moorish lord called Sabayo 
.... as soon as he knew that our ships 
belonged to the people of these parts of 
Christendom, desiring to have confirmation 
on the matter, sent for a certain Polish Jew 
who was in his service as Shabandar (Za- 
handar), and asked him if he knew of what 
nation were the people who came in these 
ships . . . — Barros, I. iv. 11. 

1561. “. . . . a boatman, who, however, 
called himself Xabandar.”— C'orj-ea, Lendas. 
ii. 80. ’ 


Shabash ! inter j. ‘Well done!’ 
‘ Bravo ! ’ Pers. Shdh-hdsh, ‘ Eex 
has ! ’* 

c. 1610. “ Le Boy fit rencontre de moy 

.... me disant vn mot qui est commun 
en toute I’lnde, h savoir Sabatz, qui veut 
dire grand mercy, et sert aussi k louer vn 
homme pour quelque chose qu’il a bien 
isdt,”—Pyrard de Laval, i. 224. 


1599. “ The Sabandar tooke off my Hat, 

and put a Boll of white linnen about my 
head. . . — J, Davis, in Purchas, i. 12. 

1606. “ Then came the Sabendor with 
light, and brought the_ Generali to his 
house.” — Middleton^ s Voyage, E. (4). 

1610. “ The Sabander and the Governor 
of Mancock (a place scituated by the Biver) 
. . . .” — Peter Williarmon Ploris, in Pvt,r^ 
chas, i. 322. 


Shabtlllder, s. Pers. Shah-handar, 
lit. ‘Bing of the Haven,’ Harbour- 
Master. This was the title of an 
officer at native ports all over the 
Indian seas, who was the chief 
authority with whom foreign traders 
and ship masters had to transact. He 
was often also head of the Customs. 
Hence the name is of prominent and 
freq^uent occurrence in the old nar- 
ratives. Portuguese authors generally 
write the word Xahander ; ours Bha- 
bunder or Sabitndar, The title is not 
obsolete, though it does not now exist 
in India; the quotation from Lane 
shows its recent existence in Cairo. 
In the marine Malay States the 
Shabandar was, and probably is, an 
important officer of State. The pas- 
sages from Lane and from Tavernier 
show that the title was not confined to 
seaports. At Aleppo Thevenot (1663) 
calls the corresponding official, perhaps 
byamistake, ^Bcheik Bandar ’ (Fovaacs, 
iii. 121). 

c. 1350. “The chief of all the Musul- 
uaans in this city {Kaulam or Quilon, q.v.) 
is Mahommed Shahbandar.”— Bat., iv. 
100 . 

* “ At pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt, 

Si recte facies.” — Bor, Ep., I. i. 


c. 1650, “ Coming to Golconda, I found 

that the person whom I had left in trust 
with my chamber was dead : but that which 
I observ’d most remarkable, was, that 
I found the door seal’d with two Seals, one 
being the Cadi’s or chief Justice’s, the 
other the Sha-Bander’s, or Provost of the 
Merchants.” — Tavernier, E. T., Pt. II., 
136. 

1673. “ The Shawbunder has his Gran- 
deur too, as well as receipt of Custom, for 
which he pays the King yearly 22,000 
ThomandsJ^ — Fryer, 222. 

1688. “ When we arrived at Achin, I 

was carried before the Shahander, the chief 
Magistrate of the City . . . — Dampier^ 

i. 502. 

1711. “ The Duties the Honourable 
Company require to be paid here on Goods 
are not above one fifth Part of what 
is paid to the Shabander or Custom- 
Master.” — Lockyer, 223. 

1726. Valentyn, v. 313, gives a list of 
the Sjahbandars of Malakka from 1641 to 
1725. They are names of Dutchmen. 

1759. “I have received a long letter 
from the Shahzada, in which he complains 
that you have begun to carry on a large 
trade in salt, and betel nut, and refuse to 
pay the duties on those articles . . which 
practice, if continued, will oblige him to 
throw up his post of Shabbunder Droga.” 
— W. Masting s to the Chief at Dacca, in 
Van Sittart, i. 5. t 

1795. “ The descendant of a Portuguese- 
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family, named Jannsee, whose origin was 
very low, . . . was invested with the im- 
portant office of Shawbunder, or intendant 
of the port, and receiver of the port cus- 
toms .” — JSymeSj p. 160. 

1837. “The Seyd Mohammad El Mah- 
roockee, the Shahbendar (chief of the 
Merchants of Cairo) hearing of this event, 
suborned a common fellah . . . — Lane^s 

Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1837, i. 157. 

Shaddock, s. This name properly 
belongs to the West Indies, having 
been given, according to Grainger, 
from that of the Englishman who first 
brought the fruit thither from the 
East, and who was, according to 
OraT^urd, an interloper captain, who 
traded to the Archipelago about the 
time of the Eevolution, and is men- 
tioned by his contemporary Dampier. 
The fruit is the same as the Pommelo, 
q.v. And the name appears from a 
modern quotation below to be now 
occasionally used in India. 

1764. 

“ UTor let thy bright impatient flames de- 
stroy 

The golden Shaddock, the forbidden 
fruit . . .” — Grainger, Bk. I. 

1878. “. ... the splendid Shaddock 
that, weary of ripening, lays itself upon 
the ground and swells at ease . . .” — Jn 
My Indian Garden, 50. 

Shade (Table-shade, Wall-shade), 

s. A glass guard to protect a candle 
or simple oil-lamp from the wind. 
The oldest form, in use at the begin- 
ning of this century, was a tall glass 
cylinder which stood on the table, the 
candlestick and candle being placed 
bo(^y within it. In later days the 
universal form has been that of an in- 
verted dome fitting into the candle- 
stick, which has an annular socket to 
receive it. The wall^shade is a bracket 
attached to the wall, bearing a candle 
or cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected by 
such a shade. 

In the wine-drinking days of the 
earlier part of this century it was 
sometimes the subject of a challenge, 
or forfeit, for a man to empty a wall- 
shade filled with claret. 

The second quotation below gives a 
notable description of a captain’s out- 
fit when talang the field in last 
century : 

1780. “ Borrowed last Month by a Per- 

son or Persons unknown, out of a private 
Gentleman’s House near the Esplanade, a 
very elegant Pair of Candle Shades. Who- 
ever wiU return the same - will receive a 


reward of 40 Sicca liupees. — N.B. The 
Shades have private marks.” — Hickey'* s 
Bengal Gazette, April 8th. 

1789. “His tent is furnished with a 
good large bed, mattress, pillow, &c., a few 
camp-stools or chairs, a folding table, a 
pair of shades for his candles, six or seven 
trunks with table equipage, his stock of 
linen (at least 24 shirts) ; some dozens of 
wine, brandy, and gin ; tea, sugar, and 
biscuit ; and a hamper of live pomtry and 
his milch-goat.” — Munro^s Harrative, 186. 

1817. “ I am now finishing this letter by 

candle-light, with the help of a handker- 
chief tied over the shade.” — T. Munro, in 
Life, i. 511. 

Shagreen, s. This EngHsh word, 
— ^Ereuch chagrin; Ital. zigrino ; Mid. 
High Ger. Zager, — comes from the 
Pars, saghrl, Turk, sdghri, meaning pro- 
perly the croupe or quarter of a horse, 
from which the peculiar granulated 
leather, also called s 'aghri in the East, 
was originally made. Die 2 : considers 
the Erench (and English adopted) 
chagrin in the sense of vexation to be' 
the same word, as certain hard skins 
prepared in this way^ were used as files, 
and hence the word is used figuratively, 
for gnawing vexation, as (he states)' 
the Italian lima also is {Etym. Worter- 
huch, ed. 1861, ii. 240). He might 
have added the figurative origin of 
tribulation. 

1663. “. . . h Alep . . on y travaille 

aussi bien qu’k Damas le sagri, qui est ce 
qu’on appelle chagrin en Prance, mais Ton 
en fait une bien plus grande quantity en 
Perse. . . . Le sagri se fait de croupe 
d’^ne,” etc. — Thevenot, Voyages, iii. 115- 
116. 

1862. “ Saghree, or KeemookM, Horse 
or Ass-Hide.” — Punjab Trade Iteport, App. 
ccxx. 

Shaitan. Ar. The Evil One ; Satan. 
Shaitan ha bhai, ‘ Brother of the Arch- 
Enemy,’ was a title given to Sir 
Charles Napier by the Amirs of Sind 
and their followers. He was not the 
jfirst great English soldier to whom 
this title had been applied in the East. 
In the romance of Coeur de Lion, when 
Bichard entertains a deputation of 
Saracens by serving at table the head 
of one of their brethren, we are told : 

•* Every man sat stylle and pokyd othir ; 

They saide : ‘ This is the Bevelys brothir. 

That sles our men, and thus hem eetes . 

1863. “Not many years ago, an eccen- 
tric gentleman wrote from Sikkim to the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
stating that, on the snows of the mountains 
there, were found certain mysterious foot- 
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steps, more than 30 or 40 paces asunder, 
which the natives alleged to be Shaitan’s. 
The writer at the same time offered, if 
Government would give him leave of 
absence for a certain period, etc,, to go and 
trace the author of these mysterious ves- 
tiges, and thus this strange creature would 
be discovered without any expense to Go- 
vernment. The notion of catching Shaitan 
without any expense to Government was a 
sublime piece of Anglo-Indian tact, but the 
offer was not accepted.” — Notes to Friar 
Jordanus, 37. 

Shalee, Shaloo, Sheila, Sallo, &c., 
s. We have a little doubt as to the 
identity of all these words; the two 
latter occur in old works as names of 
cotton stuffs ; the first two (Shakespear 
and Pallon give salu) are names in 
familiar use for a soft twilled cotton 
stuff, of a Turkey-red colour, some- 
what resembling what we call, b^r what 
we had judged to be a modification of 
the word, slialoon. 

But we find that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to a 
corruption of Chalons, which gave its 
name to certain stuffs, apparently bed- 
coverlets of some sort. Thus in 
Chaucer : 

*‘With shetes and with chalons faire 
yspredde.” — The Bevels Tale. 

On which Tyrwhitt quotes from the 
Monasticon, . aut pannos pictos 

qui vocantur chalons loco lectisterniV' 
See also in Liher Albus : 

“La charge de chalonns et draps de 
Keynes . . p. 225. 

Also at p. 231. 

c.^ 1343. “ I went then to Shdliydt (near 
Calicut — see Chale), a very pretty town, 
■ivhere they make the stuffs (qu. shall?) 
that bear its name.” — Ibn Bat, iv. 109. 

c. 1750-60. , a large investment of 

piece-goods, especially of the coarse ones, 
JBy rampants, chelloes and others, for the 
Guinea market.” — Grose, i. 99. 

1813. “ Ked Shelias or Salloes. . . — 

Milhurne, i. 124. 

In the following the word seems 
used by mistake for saree, q.v. : 

1809. The shalie, ^ a long piece of 
coloured silk or cotton, is wrapped round 
the waist in the form of a petticoat, which 
leaves part of one leg bare, whilst the other 
is covered to the ancle with long and 
graceful folds, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave one end of the shalie to cross the 
breast, and form a drapery, which is some- 
times thrown over the head as a veil,” — 
Maria Graham, 3, 

Shama, s. H. shdmd. A favourite 
song-bird and cage-bird, Kitta cincla 


macrura, Gmel. ‘‘ In confinement it 
imitates the notes of other birds and 
of various animals, with ease’ and 
accuracy.” {Jerdon). 

The long tail seems to indicate the 
identity of this bird rather than the 
maina (see Myna) with that described 
by Aelian. 

c. A.D. 250. “ There is another bird found 
among the Indians, which is of the size of 
a starling. It is particoloured; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more loqua- 
cious and clever than a parrot. But it 
does not readily bear confinement, and 
yearning for liberty, and longing for inter- 
course with its kind, it prefers hunger to 
bondage with fat living. The Macedonians 
who dwell among the Indians, in the qity 
of Bucephala and thereabouts .... call 
the bird Kep^Coiv (‘Taily’); and the na.rne 
arose from the fact that the bird twitches 
his tail just like a wagtail .” — Aelian de 
Nat. Anim. xvi. 3. 

Shaman, Shamanism, s. These 
terms are apphed in modem times to 
superstitions of the kind that connects 
itself with exorcism and ‘'devil- 
dancing ” as their most prominent 
characteristic, and which are found to 
prevail with wonderful identity of cir- 
cumstance among non-Oaucasian races 
over parts of the earth most remote 
from one another; not only among 
the vast variety of Indo-Chinese tribes 
but among the Dravidian tribes of 
India, the Yeddahs of Ceylon, the 
races of Siberia, and the red nations 
of N. and^ S. America, “Hinduism 
has assimilated these ‘ prior supersti- 
tions of the sons of Tur,’ asMk. Hodg- 
son calls them, in the form of Tan- 
trika mysteries, whilst, in the wild per- 
formance of the Dancing Dervishes at 
Constantinople, we see, perhaps, again, 
the infection of Turanian blood break- 
ing out from the very heart of Mussul- 
man orthodoxy ” (see Notes to Marco 
Folo, Bk. ii., ch. 50). 

The characteristic of Shamanism is 
the existence of certain soothsayers 
or medicine-men, who profess a special 
art of dealing with the mischievous 

X ’ its who are supposed to produce 
ess and other calamities, and who 
invoke these spirits and ascertain the 
means of appeasing them, in trance 
produced by fantastic ceremonies and 
convulsive dancings.^ 

The immediate origin of the term is 
the title of the spirit-conjuror in the 
Tunguz language, which is shaman, 
in that of the Manchus becoming 
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saman, pi. samasa. But tlieu in 
Chinese Sha~man or Sld~mdn is used 
for a Buddhist ascetic, and tliis ■would 
seem to be taken from tbe Skt. 
sramana^ Pali samana, Wbetber tbe 
Tunguz word is in any way connected 
with this or adopted from it, is a 
doubtful question. W. Scbott, wbo 
bas “treated tbe matter elaborately,* 
finds it difficult to suppose any con- 
nexion We, bowever, give a few 
quotations relating to tbe two words 
in one series. In tbe first two tbe 
reference is undoubtedly to Buddhist 
ascetics. 

C. B.O. 320. Tovs 5e Sap/xavas, TOV 9 /Aev 
evrLfiordrov^ ‘YA.oj3tovs ovopa^eo-dat, ^tovrai 

ev Taiff v\ai$ aTrb (ftvWtoy koX KapirStv aypuavt 
ea'9'^Tas S'^x^lv airo <^Aol6)v SevSpeuoUf a^poSio'Ctiav 

Xo>pU jcat — Prom MeffastTienes, in 

Straho, xv. 

c. 712. “All the Samaufs assembled 
and sent a message to Bajhr^, saying, “We 
are ndsik devotees. Our rebgion is one of 
peace and quiet, and fighting and slaying is 
prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood.” — Ch/xch Hamay in Mliotj i. 158. 

1829. yKami is the Mongol name of 
the spirit-conjuror or sorcerer, who before 
the introduction of Buddhism exercised 
among the Mongols the office of Sacrificer 
and Priest, as he still does among the 
Tunguzes, Manjus. and other Asiatic tribes 
... In Europe they are kno-wn Iw the 
Tunguz name schaman ; among the Mianjus 
as saman, and among the Tibetans as 
Elaha. The Mongols now call them with 
contempt and abhorrence Boh or BQghe, i.e. 
‘Sorcerer,’ ‘Wizard,’ and the women who 
give themselves to the like fooleries Udu- 
gun,^^ — I, J, Schmidtf JNotes to Sanang 
Setsen, p. 416. 

1871. “Among^ Siberian tribes, the 
shamans select children liable to convul- 
sions as suitable to be brought ujj to the 
profession, which is apt to become here- 
ditary with the epileptic tendencies it 
belongs to.” — Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 
121 . 

Shambogue, s. Oauar. shdna^ or 
sdna-hhoga. A village clerk or ac- 
countant. 

1801. “When the whole Kist is col- 
lected, the shanhogne and potail carry it 
to the teshildar’s cutcherry.” — T. Muvro, in 
Mfe, i. 316. 

Shameeana, Semiaima, s. Pers. 

sTiamiyana or Hhdmiydna, an awning 
or flat tent-roof without sides ; some- 
times pitched like a porch before a 
large tent ; often used by civil officers, 

* Vher d^n Doppelsinn des Wortes Schamane und 
iller den tungusischen Scharnanen-CuZiits am Hofe 
der Mandju Kaisern. Berlin Ahad., 1842. 


when on tour, to hold their court or 
office proceedings coram populo, and in 
a manner generally accessible. 

c. 1590. “ The Shamyanah-awning is 

made of various sizes, but never more than 
of 12 yards square.” — Ain, 54. 

1616. “. . . there is erected a throne 

foure foote from the ground in the Durbar 
Court from the backe whereof, to the place 
where the King comes out, a square of 56 
paces long, and 43 broad was rayled in, 
and covered with fair Semiaenes or Cano- 
pies of Cloth of Gold, Silke, or Velvet 
ioyned together, and sustained with Canes 
so covered.” — Sir T, Boe, in Purchas, i. 

1814. “ I had seldom occasion to look 

out for gardens or pleasure grounds to pitch 
my tent or erect my Snmminiana, or 
Shamyana, the whole country being gene- 
rally a garden.” — Porbes, Or. Mem., ii. 
455. 

1857. “At an early hour we retired to 
rest. Our beds were arranged under large 
canopies, open on all sides, and which are 
termed by the natives ‘ Shameanahs ’ ” — 
Mark Thornhill, Personal Adventures, &c. 
in the Mutiny, 1884, p. 14. 

Shampoo, V. To knead and press 
•fehe- muscles with the view of relieving 
fatigue, &c. The word has now long 
been familiarly used in England. The 
Hind, verb is chdmpnd, from the im- 
perative of which, chdmpo, tHs is 
most probably a corruption, as in the 
case of bunow, puokerow, &c. 

The process is described, though not 
named, by Terry, in 1616 : “ Taking 
thus their ease, they often call their 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise, to stirre the 
bloud. It is a pleasing wantonnesse, 
and much valued in these hot climes.” 
In Purchas, ii. 1475. 

The process was familiar to the 
Romans under the empire, whose 
slaves employed in this way were 
styled tractator and tractatrix. But 
with the ancients it seems to have 
been allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground that we know in the Indian 
custom. 

1748. “ Shampooing is an operation not 
known in Europe, and is peculiar to the 
Chinese, which I had once the curiosity to 
go through, and for which I paid but a 
trifle. However, had I not seen several 
China merchants shampooed before me, I 
should have been apprehensive of danger, 
even at the sight of all the Afferent instru- 
ments. ...” (The account is good, but too 
long for extract.) — A Voyage to the E. 
Indies in 1747 and 1748. London, 1762, p. 
226. 
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1750-GO. “The practice of champinff, 
•which by the best intelligence I could 
gather is derived from the Chinese, may 
not be unworthy particularizing, as it is 
little known to the modern Europeans ...” 
— Grose, i. 113* 

This writer quotes Martial, hi. Ep. 82, 
and Seneca, Epist. 66, to show that the 
practice was known in ancient Rome. 

1800. “ The Sultan generally rose at 

break of day : after being champoed, and 
rubbed, he washed himself, and read the 
"Koran for an hour.” — Beatson, War with 
Tippoo, p. 159. 

c. 1810. “ Then whilst they fanned the 

children, or champooed them if they were 
restless, they used to tell stories, some of 
which dealt of marvels as great as those re- 
corded in the 1001 Nights.” — Mrs. Sherioood, 
Autohiog., 410. 

. 1810. “That considerable relief is ob- 
tained from shampoing, cannot be doubted ; 
I have repeatedly been restored surxjrisingly 
from severe fatigue . . — Williamson, V. 

M., ii. 198. 

1813. “ There is sometimes a voluptuous- 
ness in the climate of India, a stillness in 
nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it up to the 
most delightful sensations : independent of 
the effects of opium, champ oing, and other 
luxuries indulged in by oriental sensualists.” 
— Fortes, Or. Mem. i., 35. « 

Shan, n.p. The name which we 
haye learned from the Burmese to 
a]Dply tothe people who call themselves 
the great Ted, kindred to the Siamese, 
and occupying extensive tracts in 
Indo-Ohina, intermediate between 
Burma, Siam, and China. They are 
the same people that have been known, 
after the Portuguese, and some of the 
early R. C. missionaries, as Laos 
,(q.v.) ; but we now give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
whole race. The Siamese, who have 
been for centuries politically the most 
important branch of this race, call (or 
did call themselves — see De la Lou- 
b^re, who is very accurate) Tai-Noe or 
‘ Little T’ai,’ whilst they applied the 
term T ai-Yai, or ‘ Great T’ai,’ to their 
northern kindred or some part of 
these; * sometimes also calling the 
latter Tai-gUt, or the ‘ T’ai left behind.’ 
The T’ai or Shan are certainly the 
most numerous and -widely spread race 
in Indo-China, and innumerable petty 
Shan states exist on the borders of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less 
dependent on, or tributary to, their 


* On the probable indication of Great and Little 
used in this fashion, see remarks m notes on 
Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 


powerful neighbours. They are found 
from the extreme north of thelrawadi 
Yalley, in the vicinity of Assam, to the 
borders of Camboja ; and in nearly all 
we find, to a degree unusual in the case 
of populations politically so segre- 
gated, a certain homogeneity in lan- 
guage, civilization, and religion 
(Buddhist), which seems to point to 
their former union in considerable 
states. 

One branch of the race entered and 
conquered Assam in the 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, A horn or Aham, was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirate and sibilant, the name, just 
used, of the province itself. The most 
extensive and central Shan state, which 
occupied a position between Ava and 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tradi- 
tions as Mung-ilfa?^ and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto-classical name of Kaw- 
scimhi (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient India) corrupted by a 
usual process into Ko-Shan-pyi and 
interpreted to mean ‘ Nine-Shan- 
States.’ Further south were those T’ai 
states which have usually been called 
LaoS) and •which formed several con- 
siderable kingdoms, going through 
many vicissitudes of power. Several 
of their capitals were visited and their 
ruins described by the late Francis 
Gamier, and the cities of these and 
many smaller states of the same race, 
all built on the same general quadran- 
gular plan, are spread broadcast over 
that part of Indo-China which extends 
from Siam north to Yunnan. 

Mr. Cushing, in the Introduction to 
his Shan Dictionary (Rangoon, 1881), 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the ^ Ahoms, whose 
language is now extinct, the Chinese 
Shan (occupying the central territory 
of what was Mau or Kausambi), the 
Shan {Proper, or Burmese Shan), Laos 
(or Siamese Shan), and Siamese. 

The term Shan is borrowed from 
the Burmese, in whose peculiar ortho- 
graphy the name, though pronounced 
Shan, is written rham. We have not 
met with its use in English prior to the 
Mission of Col. Symes in 1795. It 
appears in the map illustrating his 
narrative, and once or twice in the 
narrative itself, and it was frequently 
used by his companion, F. Buchanan, 
whose papers were only^ published 
many years afterwards in various 
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periodicals difEcult to meet with. It 
was not till the Burmese war of 
1824-26, and the active investigation 
of our eastern frontier which followed, 
that the name became popularly known 
in. British India, The best notice of 
the Shans that we are acquainted wdth 
is a scarce pamphlet by Mr. Ney EHas, 
printed by the Foreign Dept, of Cal- 
outta in 1876 {Introd. Sketch of the Hist 
of the Shans, &c.). 

Though the name as we have taken 
it is a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be essentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied in the form 
Sam by the Assamese, and the Kak- 
hyens ; the Siamese themselves have 
an obsolete Siem (written Sieyam) for 
themselves, and Sieng {Sieyang) for 
the Laos. The former word is evi- 
dently the Sien, which the Chinese 
used in the compound Sien-lo (for 
Siam, — see Marco Polo, 2nd ed. Bk. 
TIT , oh. 7, note 3), and from which we 
got, probably through a Malay medium, 
our Siam The Burmese distin- 

guish the Siamese Shans as Tudia (see 
Judea) Shans, a term^ perhaps some- 
times including Siam itself. 

* Symes gives this (through Araka- 
nese corruption) as * Yoodra-Shaan,’ 
and he also (no doubt improperly) calls 
the Manipur people ‘ Cassay Shaan ’ 
.(see Cassay). 

1795. “ These events did not deter 

■Shanbuan from pursuing his favourite 
scheme of conquest to the westward. The 
fertile plains and populous towns of Munni- 
poora and the Cassay Shaan, attracted his 
ambition.” — Symes, p. 77. 

„ “Zemee (see Jangomay), Sanda- 
poora, and many districts of tne Yoodra 
t3haan to the eastward, were tributary, 
and governed by Chobwas, who annually 
paid homage to the Birman king.” — Id., 
102 . 

,, Shaan, or Shan, is a very com- 
prehensive term given to different nations, 
some independent, others the subjects of the 
greater states.” — Id. p. 274. 

C.1818. . They were assisted by many 

of the 2^abod (see Chohwain Suppt.) or petty 
princes of the Sciam, subject to the Burmese, 

of tile Burmese IViSndarins and generals, 
had revolted, and made common cause with 
the enemies of their cruel masters , , . , . 
The war which the Burmese had to sup- 
port with these enemies was long and dis- 
astrous .... instead of overcoming the 
.Sciam (they) only lost day by day^ the 
territories .... and saw their princes 
Tange themselves .... under the j)rotec- 
tion of the King of Siam.” — Sangerrmino, 
p. 57. 


1861. 

“ Fie. fie ! Captain Spry ! 

You are surely in joke 
With your wires and your trams, 

Going past all the Shams 
With branches to Bam- you, and end in 
A-smoke.’”' 

Ode on the proposed Yunnan Mailway. 

Shanbaff, Sinabaff, &c., s. Pers. 
shdnbdft. A stuff often mentioned in 
the early narratives as an export from 
Bengal and other parts of India. 
Perhaps, indeed, these names indicate 
two different stuffs, but we do not 
know what they were, except that (as 
mentioned below) the sinabaff was a 
fine white stuff. Sinabafi is not in 
Yiillers’s Lexicon. Shdnahdf is ; and 
is explained as genus panni grossioris, 
sic descripta, (E.T.) : 

“Avery coarse and cheap stuff which 
they make for the sleeves of kabds (see 
Cabaya) for sale.” — Bahar-i~Ajarn. 

But this cannot have been the 
character of the stuffs sent by Sultan 
Mahommed Tughlak (as in the first 
quotation) to the Emperor of China. 

1343. “ When the aforesaid present 

came to the Sultan of India (from theEmp. 
of China) .... in return for this present 
he sent another of greater value. . . . 100 

pieces of sMrlnbaf, and 600 pieces of 
shanbaf.”— I67iBai.,iv. 3. 

1498. “The overseer of the Treasury 
came next day to the Captain-Major, and 
brought him 20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which they call 
beyramies, and other 20 large white stuffs, 
very fine, which were named sinabafos 
. . , Correa, E.T. by Ld. Stanley, 197. 

1.510. “One of the' Persians said: ‘Let 
us go to our house, that is, to Calicut.’ I 
answered, ‘Do not go, for you will lose 
these fine sinabaph’ (which were pieces of 
cloth we carried).” — Varthema, 269. 

1516. “The quintal of this sugar was 
worth two ducats and a half in Malabar, 
and a good Sinabaffo was worth two 
ducats.” — Barbosa, 179. 

Shaster, s. The Law books or 
Sacred Writings of the Hindus. From 
Skt. sastra, ‘ a rule,’ a religious code, 
a scientific treatise. 

1612. “ . . . . They have many books 

in their Latin .... Six of these they call 
Xastra, which are the bodies ; eighteen 
which they call Pwrdna, which are the 
limbs.”— aoMio, V., vi. 3. 

1630. “. . . . The Banians deliver that 

this book, by them called the Shaster, or 


Bhamo and EsnioTc were names constantly re- 
curring in tlie late Captain Spry’s railway pro- 
jects. 
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the Book of their written word, consisted 
of these three tracts.” — Lord's Display, ch. 
viii. 

1651. In Rogerius, the word is every- 
where misprinted lastra. 

1717. “The six Sastrang|6l contain all 
the Points and different Cei’emonies in 
Worship . . . — Phillips's Acc. 40. 

1765. . at the capture of Calcutta, 

A.D. 1756, 1 lost many curious Gentoo manu- 
scripts, and among them two very correct and 
valuable copies of the Gentoo Shastah.” — 
J. Z. MolwelU Interesting Hist. Hvents, &c., 
2d ed., 1766, i. 3. 

1770. “TheShastah is looked upon by 
some as a commentary on the vedam, and 
by others as an original work.” — Raynal (tr. 
1777), i. 50. 

1776. “The occupation of the Bramin 
should be to read the Beids, and other 
Shasters.” — Halhed, Gentoo Code, 39, 

Shawl, s. Pers. and Hind, shdl, 
also dosliala, * a pair of shawls.’ The 
Persian word is perhaps of Indian 
origin, from Skt. savala, ‘ variegated.’ 

Sir George Birdwood tells us he has 
found among the old India records 
“ Carmania shells” and “ Caimiania 
shawools,” meaning apparently Ker- 
man shawls. He gives no dates un- 
fortunately. 

In Meninski (published 1680) shdl is 
defined in a way that shows the humble 
sense of the word originally : 

“Panni viliores qui partini albi, partim 
cineritii, partim nigri esse solent ex lana et 
pilis caprinis ; hujusmodi pannum sen 

telam injiciunt humeris Dervisii 

instar stolae aut pallii.” To this he adds, 
“ Datur etiam sericea ejusmodi tela, fere 
instar nostri multitii, sive simplicis sive 
duplicati.” For this the 2d edition, a cen- 
tury later, substitutes: “ Shdl-i-Hindl" (In- 
dian shawl). “Tela sericea subtilissima ex 
India adferri solita.” 

c. 1590. “ In former times shawls were 

often brought from Kashmir. People folded 
them in four folds, and wore them for a very 
long time .... His Majesty encourages 
in every possible way the {shdl-bdfi) manu- 
facture of shawls in Kashmir. InLahdr 
also there are more than 1000 workshops.” 
— Ain, 92. 


long, et ( 
brod«$es 
broderie, 
viron de 
que les 
toient ju 
autres q 
je n’en a: 

— Bernie 

1717. _ ... Con tutto ci6 preziosissime 

nobilissime e senza comparazione magnifiche 
sono le tele che si chiamano Scial, si nella 
lingua Hindustana, come ancora nella 
lingua Persiana. Tali scial altro non sono 
che alcuni manti, che si posano suUa testa 
e facendo da man destra, e da man sinistra 
scendere le due meth, con quests si cinge 
. . . .” — 3fS. Narrative of Padre Ip. Be- 
sideri. 

•• abroad they wear 

a Shawl folded u]d, or a piece of White 
Cotton Cloth lying loose on the Top of their 
Heads.’ — A. Ham. ii. 50. 

c. 1760. “ Some Shawls are manufactured 
there .... Those coming from the pro- 
vince of Oachemire on the borders of Tar- 
tary, being made of a peculiar kind of 
silky hair, that produces from the loom a 
cloth beautifully bordered at both ends, with 
a narrow flowered selvage, about two yards 
and a half long, and a yard and a half wide 
.... and according to the price, which is 
frqmi ten pounds and upwards to fifteen 
shillings, join, to exquisite fineness, a sub- 
stance that renders them extremely warm, 
and so pliant that the fine ones are easily 
draw’n through a common ring on the 
finger.” — Grose, i. 118. 

1781. Sonnerat writes challes. He 
says : “ Ces <5toffes (faites avec la laine des 
moutons^ de Tibet) surpassent nos plus 
belles soieries en finesse.” — Voyage, i. 52. 

It seems from these extracts that the 
large and costly shawl, woven in 
figures over its whole surface, is a 
modern article. The old shawl, we see, 
was from 6 to 8 feet long, by about 
half that width ; and it was most com- 
monly white, with only a border of 
figured weaving at each end. In fact 
what is now called a Bainpoor 
Chudder when made with figured ends 
is probably the best representation of 
the old shawl. 


environ, qui soTif 

bouts d’une espfece de 
faite au m«5tier, d’un pied ou em 
large . . . . Jen ai vu de ceux 
Omrahs font fame exprbs, qui cou- 
squ h. cent cmquante Roupies • des 
ui sont de cette laine du pavs 

' 280*^281^^®®^^®^^ Boupiel” 


c. 1665. “Ils mettent sur eux a toute 
saison, lorsqu’ils sortent, une Chal, qui est 
une maniere de toilette d’une laine trSs-fine 
qui se fait aCachmir. Ces Chals ont environ 
deux aunes * de long sur une de large. On 
les achete vingt-cinq ou trente ^cus si elles 
sont fines. II y en a mSme qui cofitent cin- 
quante ^cus, mais ce sont les trbs-fines.” — 
IJieveTWt, V. 110, 

c. 1666. “Ces chales sont certaines 
pibces d’btoffe d’une aulne* et demie de 


* The old Paris aune was nearly 47 inches 
English. 


Sheeah, Shia, s. Arab. sM'a, i.e. 
‘ sect.’ A follower (more properly the 
followers collectively) of the Mahom- 
medan * sect,’ or sects rather, which 
specially venerate ’Ali, and regard 
the Imams, his descendants, as the 
true successors to the Caliphate. The 
Persians (since the accession of the 
‘ Sophy’ dynasty, q.v.) oxQShfas, and 
a good many of the Moslem in India. 

The sects which have followed more 
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or less secret doctrines, and tlie Yenera- 
tion of hereditary quasi- diyine heads, 
such as the Karmathites and Ismael- 
ites of Musulman history, and the 
modern Bohras and “Mulahis,” may 
generally be regarded as Shfa. 

c. 1309. “ . . . dont encore il est ainsi, 

que tnit oil qiii croient en la loy Haali 
dient que oil qui croient en la loy Mahom- 
met sont mescr^ant ; et aussi tuit cil qui 
croient en la loy Mahonimet dient que tuit 
cil qui croient en la loy Haali sont inescr4- 
ant.” — Joinville, 252. 

1553. “ Among the Moors have always 

been controversies . . . which of those four 
first Caliphs was the most legitimate suc- 
cessor to the Caliphate. The Arabians 
favoured Bubac, Homar, and Otthoman, 
the Persians {Parseoa) favoured Alle, and 
held the others for usurpers, and as holding 
it against the testament of Mahamed .... 
to the last this schism has endured between 
the Arabians and the Persians. The latter 
took the appellation Xia, as much as to 
say * Union of one Body,’ and the Arabs 
call them in reproach JRaffadi/,* as much as 
to say 'People astray from the Path,* 
whilst they call themselves Quny, which is 
the contrary.” — Baro'os, II. x. 6. 

1620. "The Sonnite adherents of tradi- 
tion, like the Arabs, the Turks, and an in- 
finite number of others, accept the primacy 
of those who actually XDOSsess it. The Per- 
sians and their adherents who are called 
Shias (Sciai), t.e., ' Sectaries,’ and are not 
ashamed of the name, believe in the primacy 
of those who have only claimed it (without 
possessing it), and obstinately contend that 
it belongs to the family of All alone.” — P, 
della Valle, ii. 75. 

1626. * ' He is by Religion a Mahumetan, 
discended from Persian Ancestors, and 
retaineth their opinions, which differing in 
many points from the Turkes, are dis- 
tinguished in their Sectes by tearmes of 
Seaw and Sunnee.” — Purchas, Pilgrimage, 
995. 

1653. "Les Persans et Keselbaches se 
disent Schai .... si les Ottomans estoient 
Schais, ou de la Secte de Haly, les Persans 
se feroient Sonnis qui est la Secte des 
Ottomans.” — Be la Boullaye-le-Govz, ed. 
1657, 106. 

1673. "His Substitute here is a Chias 
Moor.” — Fryer, 29. 

1798, ' ‘ In contradistinction to the Soonis, 
who in their prayers cross their hands on the 
lower part of the breast, the Schiahs drop 
their arms in straight lines.” — G, Forster, 
Travels, ii. 129. 

1805. "The word Sh’eeah, or Sheeut, 
properly signifies a troop or sect, .... but 
has become the distinctive appellation of 
the followers of Aly, or all those who 
maintain that he was the first legitimate 
Khuleefah, or successor to Moohummad.” 
— Baillie, Digest of Mah. Law, II. xii. 


* a heretic (lit. ‘deserter’). 


Slieerniaul, s. Pers. Hind, shlrmal, 
a cake made Yritb. flour, milk and 
leaven ; a sort of brioche. 

Sherbet, s. Though this word is 
used in India by natives in its native 
(Arab, and Pers.) form sharbat * (= ' a 
draught,’) it is not a word now in 
Anglo-Indian use. The Arabic word 
seems to have entered Europe by seve- 
ral different doors. Thus in Italian 
and French we have sorbetto and sorbet, 
which ;probably came direct from the 
Levantine or Turkish form shurbat or 
shorbat; in Sp. and Port, we have 
xarabe, axarabe {ash-shardh, the stand- 
ard Ar. shardh, 'wine or any bever- 
a<ge,’) and xarope, and from these 
forms probably Ital. sciroppo, siroppo, 
with old French ysserop and mod. 
French sirop ; also English syrup, 
and, more directly from the Spanish, 
shrub. Modern Span, again gets,^ by 
reflexion from French or Italian, 
sorbets and strop (see Dozy, 17, and 
Marcel Devic, s.v. sirop). Our s/ier- 
bet looks as if it had been imported 
direct from the Levant. The form 
shrdb is applied in India to all wines 
and spirits and prepared drinks, e,g, 
Fort~shraubj‘Sherry’’Shrauh, LalUslirauh 
(q.v.), Brandy-shraub , Beer-shrauh, 

i c. 1334. "... They bring cups of gold, 

silver, and glass, filled with sugar candy- 
water ; i.e., syrup diluted with water. 
They call this beverage sherbet” {ash- 
shurbat). — Ibn Bat, iii. 124. 

1554. "... potio est gratissima prae- 

sertim ubi multa nive, quae Oonstantino- 
poli nullo tempore deficit, fuerit refrige- 
rata, Arab Sorbet vocant, hoc est, potionem 
Arabicam.” — Busbeq, Ep. i. (p. 92). 

1578. "The physicians of the same 
country use this xarave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent fevers.” — Acosta, 67. 

1611. " In Persia there is much good 

wine of grapes which is called Xarab in the 
language of the country.” — Teixeira, i. 16. 

c. 1630. "Their liquour may perhaps 
better delight you ; ’tis faire water, sugar, 
rose-water, and juyce of Lemons mixt, 
call’d Sherbets or Zerbets, wholsome and 
potable.”— 5 m- T, Serbert, ed. 1638, p. 241. 

1682. "The Moores .... dranke a 
little milk and Avater, but not a drop of 
wine ; they also dranke a little sorbet, and 
jacolatV'' — Evelyn^ $ Diary, 24th Jan. 

1827. "On one occasion, before Barak- 
el-Hadgi left Madras, he \isited the Boc- 


* In iDotli written alike, fint tlie final t in Arabic 
is generally silent, giving sharha, in Persian shariat. 
So we get minaret from Pers. and Turk, mnnarat, 
in Arab, (and in India) mujiaro. 
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tor, and partook of his sherbet, which he 
preferred to his own, perhaps because a few 
glasses of rum or brandy were usually 
added to enrich the compound.*’ — Scott, The 
Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. x. 

1837. “The Egyptians have various 
kinds of sherbets. . . The most common 
kind (called simply shurbat or shurbat 
sooJ^knr . . .) is merely sugar and water 
. . . lemonade {Iei/’mo(huUeh, or sharab el- 
leymodn) is another,” — Lane, Moder^i Egyp- 
tians, ed. 1837, i. 206. 

1863. “The Estate overseer usually 
gave a dance to the people, when the most 
dissolute of both sexes were sure to be i^re- 
sent, and to indulge too freely in the shrub 
made for the occasion.” — Waddell, 29 Years 
in the W. Indies, 17. 

^ Shereef, s. Arab, sharlf, noble. A 
dignitary descended from Mahommed. 

1498. “The ambassador was a white 
man who was Xarife, as much as to say a 
creligo"” (i.e. clerigo). — Moteiro, 2d ed. 30. 

^ Sheristadar, s. The head ministe- 
rial officer of a court, whose duty it is 
to receive plaints, and see that they 
are in proper form, and duly stamped; 
and^ generally to attend to routine 
business. Proi^erly Hind. Pers. from 
sar-rislitd~(Jar or sarishta^ddr, ‘ regis- 
ter-keeper.* Sar-7'ishta, an office of 
registry, literally means ‘ head of the 
string.** 0. P. Brown interprets 
Sarrislitadar as “ho who holds the end 
of the stringy (on which puppets 
dance) ** — satirically, it may be pre- 
sumed. Perhaps ‘ keeper of the clue,* 
or ‘ of the file,’ would approximately 
express the idea. 

1786. (With the object of establishing) 
* ‘ the officers of the Canongoe’s Department 
upon its ancient footing, altogether in- 
dependent of the Zemindars .... and to 
prevent confusion in the time to come. . . . 
Por these purposes, and to avail ourselves 
as much as of the knowledge 

and services of Mr. James Grant, we have 
determined on the institution of an office 
well-known in this country under the de- 
signation of Chief Serrishtadar, with which 
we have invested Mr. Grant, to act in that 
capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend as such at your deliberations, as 
well as at our meetings in the E-evenue 
Department.” — Letter from G. G. in C. to 
Board of Bevejiue, 19th July (Bengal Rev. 
Regulation xix.). 

1878. “Nowadays, however, the Se- 
risbtadar’s signature is allowed to authen- 
ticate copies of documents, and the Assist- 
ant is thus spared so much drudgery.” — Life 
in the Mofussil, i. 117. 

SMgram, s. A Bombay name for 
a kind of hack palankin-carriage. The 


namo is from. Mahr. Mr (Skt 
Slghram), ‘ quick or quickly.’ " 

SMkar, s. Hind, from Pers. s/wte 
= lachasse ; sport (in tke sense of 
shooting and hunting) ; game. 

i-S^h^Sr).' ' (orig. Am- 

, .“.Superficial worldly observers see in 
jolling an animal a sort of pleasure, and in 
their Ignorance stride about, as if senseless 
on the held of their passions. But deeo 
enquirera see in hunting a means of aoqiu. 

..... This is the ^ 
with His Majesty.”— Aim, i. 282. 

1609-10. “Sykary, which signifieth, 
seeking or hunting.”— IT. Finch, in Futi 
chas, 1 . 428. 

^ 1800. “ 250 or 300 horsemen . . . divided 

into two or three small parties, supported 
by our infantry, would give a proper 
\ ^ strongly advise not to let 

the Mahratta boundary stop you in the 
pursuit of your game.”— jSir A. Wellesley to 
T. Munro, in Life of Mxmro, iii. 117. 

1847. “Yet there is a charm in this 
place for the lovers of Dry Leaves 

from, Young Egypt, 3. 

1866. “ May I ask what has brought 

you to India, Mr. Cholmondeley ? Rid 
you come out for shikar, d\xV’ ’--Trevelyan, 
The Dawk Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxiii. 222. 


Shikaree, Shekarry, s. A sports- 
man. The word is used in two ways : 

(a). As apjdied to a native expert, 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen as guide or aid, 

1879. “Although the province (Pegu) 
abounds in large game, it is very difficult to 
discover, because there are no regular shi- 
karees in the Indian acceptation of the 
word. Every village has its local shikaree, 
who^ lives by trapping and killing game. 
Taking life as he does, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of his religion, he is looked upon as 
damned by his neighbours, but that does 
not p>revent their buying from him the spoils 
of the chase.” — Pollok, Sport in Br, Burmah, 
&c., i. 13. 

(h). as applied to the European 
sportsman himself; e.g, “Jones is 
well known as a great Shikaree.” 
There are several books of sporting ad- 
venture written circa 1860-1875 by 
Mr. IT. A. Leveson, under the name of 
‘ The Old Shekarry.’ 


Shikar-gah, s. Pers. A hunting- 
ground, or enclosed preserve. The 
word has also a technical application 
to patterns which exhibit a variety of 
figures and groups of animals, such as 
are still woven in brocade at Benares, 
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and in shawl- •work in Kashmir and 
elsewhere (see Marco JPolOy Bk. I., oh. 
17, and notes). 

Shikho, n. and V. Burmese word. 
The posture of a Burmese in presence 
of a superior, i.e, kneeling with joined 
hands and bowed head in an attitude 
of worship. 

Some correspondence arose in 1883, 
in consequence of the use of this word 
by the then Chief Commissioner of 
British Burma, in an official report, to 
describe the attitude used by English 
enyoys at the Court of Ava. The 
statement (which was grossly incor- 
rect) led to remonstrance by Sir Arth'ur 
Phayre. The fact was that the envoy 
and his party sat on a carpet, but the 
attitude had no analogy whatever to 
that of shikho^ though 'the endeavour of 
the Burmese officials was persistent to 
involve them in some such degrading 
attitude. 

1855. “ Our conductors took off their 

shoes at the gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual attempt to induce the Envoy 
to do likewise. They also, at four different 
laces, as we advanced to the inner gate, 
ropt on their knees and shikhoed towards 
the palace.” — MUsion to Ava, 

1882. “ Another ceremony is that of 

shekhoing to the spire, the external em- 
blem of the throne. All Burmans must do 
this at each of the gates, at the foot of the 
steps, and at intervals in between. . — The 

Barman, JETis Life andifotions, ii. 206. 

Shmbiix, Shinbeam, etc., s. A 

term in the Burmese teak trade ; ap- 
parently a corruption from Burm. 
shln-hyln. The first monosyllable 
(shin) means ‘ to put together side by 
side,’ and hyln = ‘plank,’ the com- 
poundwordbeing used in Burmese for 
‘ a thick plank used in constructing 
the side of a ship.’ The shinbin is a 
thick plank, about 1 o" wide by A' thick, 
and running up to 25 feet in length 
(see Milhurn, i. 47). It is not sawn, 
but split from green trees. 

1791. “Teak Timber for sale, consist- 
ing of 

Duggis (q.v.). Maguire do (?) 

Shinbeens. Joists and Sheath- 

Coma planks (?). ing Boards. 

Madras Courier, 10th Nov. 

Shii^ali, or Shigala, n. p. A name 
by which the City and Port of Cran- 
ganore (q.v.) seems to have beenknown 
in the early Middle Ages. The name 
was probably formed from Tiruvan- 
jicula^, mentioned by Dr, Gundert 


below. It is perhaps the Gingaleh of 
Babbi Benjamin in o-ur first quotation ; 
but the da'fca are too vague to determine 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to be in the vicinity of Malabar. 

c. 1167. “ Gringaleh is but three days dis- 

tant by land, whereas it requires a journey 
of fifteen days to reach it by the sea ; this 
place contains about 1,000 Israelites.” — 
Benjamin of Tudela, in WrighCs Early 
Travels, p. 117. 

c. 1300. “ Of the cities on the shore (of 

Malibar) the first is Sindabur, then Fakmir, 

then the country of Manjardr then 

Ghinkali (or jinkali), then Ktilam.”* — 
Bashiduddin, see J. JR. As. Boa., N. S., iv. 
pp. 342 and 345. 

c. 1320. “Be pays de Manlb^r, appel4 
pays du Poivre, comprend les villes sui- 
vantes. 

« » 

“La ville de Shinkli, dont la majeure 
partie de la population est compos^e de 

“ Kaulam est la dernibre ville de la c6te 
de Poivre.” — Shemseddin Limishqui, by 
Mehren (Cosmographie du Moyen Age), p. 
234. 

c. 1328. “ . . . there is one very power- 

ful King in the country where the pepper 
grows, and his kingdom is called Molebar. 
There is also the King of Singuyli. . . — 

Er, Jordanus, p. 40. 

1330. “And the forest in which the 
pepper groweth extendeth for a good 18 
days’ journey, and in that forest there be 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan- 
drina (see Pandarani), and the other 
Cyngilin. . . .” — Fr. Odoric, in Cathay, 
&c., 75-76. 

c. 1330. ‘ ‘ Etiam Shaiiy§.t (see Chalia) et 

Shinkala urbes Malabaricae sunt, quarum 
alteram Judaei incolunt. . . .” — Ahulfeda, 
in aidemeister, 185. 

c. 1349. “And in the second India, 
which is called Mynibar, there is Cynkali, 
which signifieth Little India ” (Little China) 
“for Kali is ‘httle.’” — John Marignolli, in 
Cathay, &c., 373. 

1510. “ Sc^la alias et Ohrongalor voca- 

tur, ea quam Cranganorium dicimue Mala- 
bariae urbem, ut testatur idem Jacobus 
Indiarum episcopus ad calcem Testament! 
Novi ab ipso exarati anno Graecorum 1821, 
Christ! 1510, et in fine Epistolarum Pauli, 
Cod. Syr. Vat. 9 et 12.” — In Assemani, 
Diss. de Syr. Nest. , p. 440, and p. 732. 

1844. “The place (Codungalur) is iden- 
tified with jiculam river-harbour, 

which Cheraman Perumal is said to have 
declared the best of the existing 18 harbours 
of Kerala. . . .” — Dr, Gundert, in Madras 
Journal, xiii. 120. 

, , “One Kerala JJlpatti {i. e. legendary 
history of Malabar) of the Nasrani, says 
that their forefathers , . . built Codangalur, 

* Viz., Goa (see Sindabur), Baccanore (q.v.), 
IjCangalore, Crangauore, and Quilon. 
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as may be learned from the granite inscrip- 
tion at the northern entrance of the Tiruvan- 
jiculam temple. . . — Ihid., 122. 

Shintoo, Sintoo, S. Japanese SJdn- 
tauy ‘ The Way of the Grods.’ ^ The 
primitive religion of Japan. It is de- 
scribed by Earia y Sousa and other 
old writers, but the name docs not ap- 
parently occur in those older accounts, 
unless it bo the ^eitto of Couto.* 

1612. “But above all these idols they 
adore one Seutd, of which they say that it 
is the substance and principle of All, and 
that its abode is the Heavens .” — CoutOy 
V. viii. 12. 

1727. “ Le Sinto qu’on apjoelle aussi 

Sinsju et Kamimitsi, est le Culte des Idoles, 
^tabli anciennement dans le pa^s. Sin et 
Kami sont les noms des Idoles qui font 
Tobject de ce Culte. Siu (sic) signifie la 
Koi, ou la Religion. Sins j a et au pluriel 
Sinsju, ce sont les personnes qui professent 
cette Religion.” — Kaempfer, Hist. deJapon^ 
i. 176. 

1770. Far from encouraging that 
gloomy^ fanaticism and fear of the gods, 
which is inspired by almost all other reli- 
gions, the Xinto sect had applied itself to 
prevent, or at least to moderate that dis- 
order of the imagination .” — Raynal (E. T. 
1777), i. 137. 

1878. “ The indigenous religion of the 

Japanese people, called in later times by 
the name of Shintau or Way of the Gods, 
in order to distinguish it from the way of the 
Chinese moral philosoi^hers, and the way of 
Buddha, had, at the time when Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism were introduced, passed 
through the earliest stage of development.” 
— Westminster Review y N.S., No. evii. 29. 

SMreenbaf, s, Pers. Shlrinbdfy 
* sweet- woof.’ A kind of fine cotton 
stuiffi, but we cannot say more precisely 
what, 

c. 1343. “. . . . one hundred pieces of 

shirinbaf. . . — IbnBatutciy iv. 3. 

1673. “. . . . siring chintz. Broad 

Baftas. . . . ” — Fryer, 88. 

SMsham. See under Sissoo. 

Shishmuhull, s. P. shlshamahaly 
lit. ‘ glass apartment ’ or palace. This 
is or was a common appendage of 
native palaces, viz., a hall or suite of 
rooms lined with mirror and other glit- 
tering surfaces, usually of a gimcrack 
aspect. There is a place of exactly 
the same description, now gone to 
hideous decay, in the absurd Yilla 
Palagonia at Bagheria near Palermo. 

* According to Kaempfer the philosophic or 
Confucian sect is called in Japan Siuto. But that 
hardly seems to fit what is said by Conto, and his 
^mto seems more likely to be a mistake for 
Sento. 


1835. “ The Shlsha-mahal, or house of 

glass, IS both curious and elegant, although 
the material IS principally pounded tfic 
andlooW-glass. Itoonsietsoftworoome 
of which the walls in the interior are divided 
into a thousand different panels, each of 
which, is filled up with raised flowers in 
Silver, gold, and colours, on a ground-work 

IpATsII of a 


Shoe of Gold (or of Silver). The 
name for certain ingots of precious 
metal, somewhat in the form of a 
Chinese shoe, l5ut more like a boat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trade of the Par East. Indeed of 
silver they are still current in China, 
for Giles says : “The common name 
among foreigners for the Chinese silver 
ingot, which hears some resemblance 
to a native shoe. May he of any 
weight from 1 oz. and even less, to 50 
and sometimes 100 oz., and is always 
stamped by the assayer and hanker, 
in evidence of purity” (Gloss, o} 
Reference, 128). 

The same form of ingot was pro- 
bably the halish (or ydstoh) of the 
Middle Ages, respecting which see 
Cathay, &c., 115, 481, etc. Both of 
these latter words mean also ‘ a 
cushion,’ which is perhaps as good a 
comparison as either ‘ shoe ’ or ‘ boat.’ 
The word now used in 0. Asia is 
yarnhu. There are cuts of the gold 
ingots in Tavernier, whose words 
suggest what is probably the true 
origin of the popular English name, 
viz., a corruption of Dutch Gold- 
schuyt. 

1566. “ . . . valuable goods exported 

from this country (China) .... are first, 
a quantity of gold, which is carried to India 
in loaves in the shape of boats. . . 

G. Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 391 6. 

1611. “ Then, I tell you, from China I 

could load ships with cakes of gold 
fashioned like boats, containing, each of 
them, roundly speaking, 2 marks weight, 
and so each cake will be worth 280 pardaos.” 
— Couto, Hialogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 155. 

1676. “ The Pieces of Gold mark’d Pig. 

1, and 2, are by the Hollanders called 
Croltschut, that is to say, a Boat of Gold, 
because they are in the form of a Boat. 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gold. 
. . . The Great Pieces come to 12 hundred 
Gilders of Holland Money, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty Livres of our Money.” — 
Tavernier, E. T., ii. 8. 

170*2. “ Sent the Moolah to be delivered 

the Nabob, Dewan, and Buxie 48^ China 
Oranges .... but the Dewan bid the 
Moolah write the Governor for a hundred 
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more that he might send them to Court ; 
which is understood to be One Hundred 
shoes of gold, or so many thousand pagodas 
or rupees. — In Wheeler^ i. 397. 

1704. “Price Currant, July, 1704 (at 
Malacca). . . . G-old, China, in Shoos 94 
Touch.” — Lockyer, 70. 

1862. “A silver ingot * Yambu"* weighs, 
about 2 (Indian) seers . . . = 4 lbs., ‘‘and is' 
worth 165 Co.’s rupees. Koomoosh, also 
called ‘ Yamhucha,'^ or small silver ingot, is 
worth 33 Bs ... 5 yamhuchas, being equal 
to 1 yamhu. There are two descriptions of 
‘ yamhucha ; ’ one is a square piece of silver, 
having a Chinese stamp on it; the other 
. , . . in the form of a boat, has no stamp. 
The Yamhu is in the form of a boat, and has 
a Chinese stamp on it .” — Punjab Trade 
Report, App. ccxxvi-xxviii. 1. 

1875. “The ydmhH or kHrs is a silver 
ingot something the shape of a deep boat 
with projecting bow and stern. The upper 
surface is slightly hollowed, and stamped 
with a Chinese inscription. It is said to be 
pure silver, and to weigh 50 (Oashghar) 
ser = 30,000 grains English.” — Beport of 
Forsythes Mission to Kashghar, 494. 

Shoe-fLo'wer, s. A name given in 
Madras Presidency to the flower of the 
Hihiacus Rosa- sinensis, L. It is a literal 
translation of the Tamil sha'pdttu-pu, 
a name given because the flowers 
are used at Madras to hlacken 
shoes. The Malay name Kempang 
sapatu means the same. Yoigt gives 
shoe-flower as the English name, and 
adds : “ Petals astringent, used by the 
Chinese to blacken their shoes (?) and 
eyebrows ” {Hortus Suhurhanus Oalcut^ 
tensis, 11 6- 11 7); see also Drury, s.v. 
The notion of the Chinese blackening 
their shoes is surely an error, but 
perhaps they use it to blacken leather 
for European use, 

1791. “ La nuit suivante . . . je joignis 
aux pavots , . . une fleur de foule sapatte, 
qui sert aux cordonniers k teindre leurs 
cuirs en noir,” — B. de St. Piem^e, Chaumiere 
Indienne. 

This foule-sapatte is apparently some 
quasi Hindustani form of the name {phul- 
sahdt ?) used by the Portuguese. 

Shoe-goose, S. This ludicrous cor- 
ruption of the P. siydh’-gosh, li-^. ‘ black- 
ear,’ i.e. lynx {Felis Caracal) occurs 
in the following passage : 

1727. “Antelopes, Hares and Poxes, 
are their wild Grame, which they hunt with 
Hogs, Leopards, and a small fierce creature 
called by them a Shoe-goose,” — A. Ham., 
i. 124. 

1802. . between the cat and the 

lion, are the .... syagush, the lynx, the 
tiger-cat. . . .” — Bitson, Essay on Abstinence 
from Animal Food, 12. 


1813. “ The Moguls train another beast 

for antelope-hunting called the Siyah-gush, 
or black-ears, which appears to be the same 
as the caracal, or Bussian lynx.” — Forbes, 
Or. Memoirs, i. 277. 

Shoke, s. A hobby, a favourite 
pursuit or whim. Ar. Hind, shauk. 

1796. “This increased my shouq. . . . 
for soldiering, and I made it my study to 
hecf-)me a proficient in all the Hindostanee 
modes of warfai'e.” — Mily. Memoirs of Et,- 
Col, J ames Skinner, i. 109. 

Shola, s. In S. India, a wooded 
ravine ; a thicket. Tamil^ slioltvi. 

1862. “At daylight ... we left the 
Sisipara bungalow, and rode for several 
miles through a valley interspersed with 
sholas of rhododendron trees. ” — Markham, 
Peru and India, 356. 

1876. “Here and there in the hollows 
were little jungles ; sholas, as they are 
called.” — M. E. Chunt-Duff, Notes of Indian 
Journey, 202. 

Shoocka, s. Ar. Hind, sliukka, 
(properly ‘ an oblong strip ’) a letter 
from a Eng to a subj ect. 

1787. “I have received several melan- 
choly Shukhas from the Eng (of Hehli) 
calling on me in the most i^ressing terms 
for assistance and support.”— of Lord 
Cornwallis, in Corresp. i. 307. 

Shooldarry, s. A small tent with 
steep sloping roof, two poles and a 
ridge-piece, and with very low side 
waUs. The word is in familiar 
use, and is habitually pronounced as 
we have indicated. But the first dic- 
tionary in which we have found it is 
that of Platts just published [Urdu, 
dec. Dictionary). This author spells the 
word chholddrl, identifying the first 
syllable with jliol, signifying ‘ pucker- 
ing or bagging.’ In this light, how- 
ever, it seems possible that it is from 
jhul in the sense of a bag or wallet, viz. 
a tent that is crammed into a bag when 
carried. 

1808. “I have now a shoaldarree for 
m;y self, and a long paul (see pawl) for my 
people.” — Elphinstone, in Life, i. 183, 

Shraub, Shrobb, s. Ar. sharah; 
Hind. shrdb, wine. See under 

Sherbet. 

Sbroff, s. A money-ebanger, a 

banker. Ar. sarrdf (also sairafi, 

sairaf). The word is used by’ Euro- 

peans in China (as well as in 
India), and is there applied to the 
experts who are employed by banks 
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and mercantile firms to check the 
quality of^ the dollars that pass into 
the houses (see Giles under next 
article). Also shroffage, for money- 
dealer’s commission, 

Prom the same root comes the Heb. 
soreft ‘ a goldsmith.’ Compare the 
figure in Malachi iii. 3 : “ He shall sit 
as a refiner and purifier of silver ; and 
he shall purify the sons of Levi.” 
Only in Hebrew the goldsmith tests 
metal ^ whilst the sairaf tests coins. 
The Arab poet says of his mare, “ Her 
forefeet scatter the gravel every mid- 
day, as the' dirhams are scattered at 
their testing by the sairaf.'' * 

1554. Salaries of the officers of the 
tom So uses i and other charges for these which 
the Treasurers have to pay. 

if.- .ff * * 

Also to the Xarrafo, whose charge it is to 
see to the money, two pardaos a month, 
which make for a year seven thousand and 
two hundred — BotelhOj Tombo, in Sub- 

sidioSf 238. 

1560. “ There are in the city many and I 

very wealthy carafos who change money.” 
— Tenreiro, ch. i. 

1584. “ 5 tangas make a scraphin of gold ; 
but if one would change them into basa- 
ruchies (see hudgrook, tanga, xerafin) he 
may have 5 tangas and 16 basaruchies, which 
ouerplus they call cerafagio. . . — 

Barret, in Sakluyt, ii. 410. 

, 1585.^ *‘ This present year, because only 
two ships came to Goa, (the reals) have sold 
at 12 per cent, of Xarafaggio (shroffage), 
as this commission is called, from the word 
Xaraffo, which is the title of the banker.” 
— Sassetti, in Be Gubernatis, Storia, p. 203. 

1598. “There is in every place of the 
street exchangers of mony, by them called 
Xaraffos, which are all Christian Jewes.” — 
Linschoten, p. 66. 

c. 1610. “ Dans ce Marche .... aussi 

sont les changeurs qu’ils nomment Cherafes, 
dont il y en a en plusieurs autres endroits ; 
leurs boutiques sont aux bouts des rues et 
carrefours, toutes couuertes de monnoye, 
dont ils payent tribut au Roy.” — Pyrard 
de Laval, ii. 39. 

1673. “ It could not be improved till 

the Governor had released the Shrofis or 
Bankers.” — Fryer, 413. 

1697-8. “In addition to the cash and 
property which they had got by plunder, 
the enemy fixed two lacs of rupees as the 
price of the ransom of the prisoners .... 
To make up the balance, the Sarrafs and 
merchants of Handurbdr were importuned 
to raise a sum, small or great, by way of 
loan. But they would not consent. ” — Khdfi 
Khdn, in Elliot, vii. 362. 

1750. _ . . .’ the Irruption of the il£o- 

rattoes into Carnatica, was another event 


* W. R. S. 


that brought several eminent Shroffs and 
wealthy Merchants into our Town - inso- 
mucl^that T may say, there was hardly a 
Shroff of any Note, in the Mogul empire 
but had a House in it ; in a Word, Madrak 
was become the Admiration of all the Coun- 
try People, and the Envy of all o-osEuroman 
Neighbours.”— j&eiier to a Propnetor of the 
E. I. Co., 53-54. 

1809. I had the satisfaction of hearing 
the Court order them (i.e., Gen. Martin’s 
executors) to two lacs and a half to the 
jilaintiff , a shroff of Lucknow.”— Xd. Valen- 
tia, i. 243. 

Shroff, To, V. This verb is applied 
properly to the sorting of different 
rupees or other coins, so as to discard 
refuse, and to fix the various amounts 
of discount or agio upon the rest, esta- 
blishing the value in standard coin. 
Hence figuratively " to sift,’ choosing 
the good (men, horses, facts, or what 
not) and rejecting the inferior. 

1878. “ Shroffing schools are common in 

Canton, where teachers of the art keep bad 
dollars for the purpose of exercising their 
pupils ; and several works on the subject 
have been published there, with numerous 
illustrations of dollars and other foreign 
coins, the methods of scooping out silver 
and filling up with copper or lead, compa- 
risons between genuine and counterfeit 
dollars, the difference between native and 
foreign milling, etc., etc.” — Giles, Glossary 
of Reference, p. 129, 

1882. (The Compradore) “ derived a 
profit from the process of shroffing which 
(the money received) underwent before 
being deposited in the Treasury.”— T/ie 
Fankioae at Canton, p. 55. 

Shrub, s. See under Sherbet. 

Shulwaurs, s. Trowsers, or drawer 
rather, of the oriental kind, the same 
as pyjammas, long-drawers, or 
Mogul-breeches (qq-v.). The Persian 
is skalwdr, which according to Prof. 
Max Muller is more correctly shulvdr, 
from slml, ‘ the thigh,’ related to 
Latin crus^ cruris, and to Skt. hsliura 
or hliura, ^ hoof ’ (see Pusey on 
Daniel, 570). Be this as it may, the 
Arabic form is sirwdl (vulg. s/iar- 
waC), id 1 . sardvM, and ^ this appears 
in the ordina^ editions of the 
Book of Daniel in Greek, where 
the word occurs as o-apd^apa, and 
also in the Vulgate, as follows: “Et 
capillus capitis eorum non esset 
adustus, et sarabala eorum non 
fuissent immutata, et odor ignis non 
transisset per eos” (iii. 27). "^e 

original vrord is sarbulln, pi. of sarodla. 
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Lutlier however renders tMs Mantel; 
as th.e A. Y. also does by coats,"^ 

The word is widely spread as 
well as old; it is found among tbe 
Tartars of W. Asia as jalhCir, among 
tbe Siberians and Basbkirds as sCdhdr^ 
among tbe Kalmaks as sJidlbur, whilst 
it reached Bussia as sJiarawari, Spain 
as zaraguelles^ and Portugal as mrelos. 
A great many Low Latin yariations 
of tbe word will be found in Ducange, 
serabula, serabuUa^ snrabeUa^ sarabola, 
sarabura and more ! 

In tbe 2d quotation from Isidore of 
Seyille below it will be seen that tbe 
word bad in some case been inter- 
preted as ‘ turbans.” 

A.D. (?). Kal kBeuipovv rov<s avSpa<s on ov/c 
€KvpCev(Te TO rrvp rov ffw/utaros avrcov Kat yj 6pl^ t^s 
Ke<f)a\.r}s avreov ov« La-Bri /cal ra <r a p a/3ap a 

OMTtav ovK. TikKoLtaOr}^ "/cal hcrpy] irvpo^ ovk r^v etf 

avTois.”-— Gr. Tr. of Dan, iii. 27. 

C. A.D. 200. “ ’Ev fie TOts 2/cv0ats ’AvT(.<^>ajn}s 

Sapa/Sapa Kal Travray ewSeSv/coTay.” 

— Julius Pollux,, Onomast. vii. 13, sec. 59. 

C. A. D. 500. “ 2 a p a /3 a p a, TO. Trepi reus icvrfpuSag 
(sic) ej/5i/>aTa.”— jS'esyc/liws, S.V. 

c. 636. Sarabara sunt fluxa ac sinuosa 
vestimenta de (mibus legitur in Daniele. 

Et Publius : Yt quid ergo in 

ventre tuo Parthi Sarabara suspenderunt ? 
Apud quosdam autem Sarabarae quaeda 
capitum tegmina nuncupantur quaUa vide- 
mus in capite Magorum picta.” — Isidorus 
Sispalensis, Orig, et Etym., lib. xix., ed. 
1601, pp. 263-264. 

C. 1000? “Sapa/Sapa, — ecr^Tiy TLepo-tKrj 
ivioi Se Xeyova-i jSpaKta.” — SuidaS, S.V. 

which may be roughly rendered : 

‘ ‘ A garb outlandish to the Greeks, 

Which some call Shalwars, some call 
Breeks ! ” 

c. 900. “ The deceased was unchanged, 

except in colour. They dressed him then 
with sarawil, overhose, boots, a kurtah and 
khaftdn of gold-cloth, with golden buttons, 
and put on him a golden cap garnished with 
sSbhlQ,” —Ibn Poszldn, in Fraehii, p, 15. 

c. 1300. “ Bisconsecratur altare eorum, 

et oportet reconciliari per episcopum .... 


* “ It is not certain "but that Ijiither and the 
A. V. are right. The word sarb&lvn means ‘cloak’ 
in the Gemara ; and in Arabic sirbal is ‘ a gar- 
ment, a coat of mail.* Perhaps quite an equal 
weight of scholarship would now lean (though 
with hesitation) towards the cloak or coat, and 
against the breeches theory. 

“ The Arabic word occurs in the Traditions of 
the Prophet (Bokhan, vii. 36). 

“ Of course it is certain that <rapd.papa comes 
from the Persian, but not through Arabic. The 
Bedouins did not wear trowsers in the time of 
Ammianus, and don't do so now. 

“ The ordinary so-called LXX. editions of Daniel 
contain what is really the post-Christian version 
of Theodotion. The true LXX text has v7eoSTjp.ara, 
“ It may bo added that Jerome says both Aquila 
and Symmachus -wrote saraballa." — W, JK. S, 


si intranet ad ipsum aliquis qui non esset 
Nestorius ; si intranet eciam ad ijisum qui- 
cumquesine sorrabulis vel capite cooperto.” 
— Picoldo of Monte Croce, in Peregrinatores 
Quatuor, 122. 

1330. “ Haec autem mulieres vadunt dis- 

calceatae jjort antes sarabulas usque ad 
terram.” — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 
App. iv. 

c. 1495. “ The first who wore sarawil 

was Solomon. But in another tradition 
it is alleged that Abraham was the first.” 
— Beg innings f by Sjyuti, quoted by 
Fraehn, p. 113. 

1567. ^'Portauano braghesse quasi alia 
turchesca, et anche saluari.” — C. Federici, 
in Pamusio, iii. f. 389. • 

1824. “ . . . . tell me how much he will 

be contented with ? Can I offer him five 
Tomaxins, andapairof crimson Shulwaurs ? ” 
— Hajji Baba, ed. 1835, p. 179. 

1881. “I used to wear a red shirt and 
velveteen sharovary, and lie on the sofa like 
a gentleman, and drink like a Swede.” — Ten 
Years of Penal Servitude in Siberia, by 
Fedor Dostoyeffski, E.T.^by Maria v. Thilo, 
191. 

Siam, n.p. This name of the Indo- 
Qhiuese Kingdom appears to come to 
us through the Malays, who call it 
Siyam, Srom them we presume the 
Portuguese took their Reyno de Sido 
as Barros and Couto write it, though 
we have in Correa Siam precisely as 
we write it. Oamoes also writes 8ydo 
for the kingdom ; and the statement 
of De la Loub^re quoted below that 
the Portuguese used Siam as a na- 
tional, not a geographical, expression 
cannot be accepted in its generality, 
accurate as that Prench writer usually 
is. It is true that both Barros and 
P. M. Pinto use os Siames for the 
nation, and the latter also uses the ad- 
jective form o reyno Siame. But he 
also constantly says 7'ey de Sido, The 
origin of the name would seem to be 
a berm Sien, or Siam, identical with 
Shan (q-v*)' “ kingdom of Siam 
is known to the Chinese by the name 
of SieU’-lo . . . The supplement to 
Matwanlin’s Encyclopaedia describes 
Sien-lo as on the seaboard, to the ex- 
treme south of Ohen-ching (or Cochin 
China). ‘ It originally consisted of 
two kingdoms, Sien and Lo-hoh, The 
Sien people are the remains of a tribe 
which in the year (a.d. 1341) began 
to come down upon the Lo-hoh and 
united with the latter into one na- 
tion.’ ” See Marco Polo, 2d ed., Bk. 
m. oh. 7, note 3. The considerations 
there adduced indicate that the Lo 
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wIlo occiii^ied the coast of the Gulf 
before the descent of the Sien, be- 
longed to the Laotian Shans, Thai- 
ni/ai, or Great T’ai, T^hilst the Sien or 
Siamese ProiDor were the T^ai Noi, or 
Little T'ai. See also Sornau- 

1516. “ Proceeding further, quitting the 

kingdom of Peeguu, along the coast over 
against Malaca there is a very great king- 
dom of i^agans which they call Lanseam 
(of Anseam) ; the king of it is a i^agan also, 
and a very great lord .” — Bavhosa (Lisbon 
Acad.), 369. 

It is difficult to interjpret this J[ ns earn, 
which we find also in C. Pederici below in 
the form Asion. Bait the An is probably a 
Malay i^refix of some kind. 

c. 1522. “ The king (of Zzuba) answered 

him that he was welcome, but that the 
custom was that all ships which arrived at 
his country or port jjaid tribute, and it was 
only 4 days since that a ship called the 
Junk of Ciama, laden with gold and slaves, 
had xiaid him his tribute, and to verify 
what he said, he showed them a merchant 
of the said Ciama, who had remained there 
to trade with the gold and slaves.” — Piga- 
fetta, Hak. Soc. 85. 

,, *‘A11 these cities are constnicted 

like ours, and are subject to the king of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacebedera, and 
who inhabits India ” (see Judea). — Ih.. 
156. 

1525. ‘‘ In this same Port of Pam 

(Pahang), which is in the kingdom of Syam, 
there was another junk of Malaqua, the 
captain whereof was Alvaro da Costaa, and 
it had aboard 15 Portuguese, at the same 
time that in Joatane (Patane) they seized 
the ship of Andre de Bryto, and the junk 
of Gasiiar Soarez, and as soon as this news 
was known they laid hands on the jxmk 
and the crew and the cargo : it is xiresumed 
that the people were killed, but it is not 
known for certain .” — Lembranca das Gousas 
da India^ 6. 

1572. 

“ Ves Pam, Patilne, reinos e a longura 

De Syao, que estes e outros mais sujeita; 

Olho o rio Menao que se derrama 

Do gi’ande lago, que Chiamay se chiama.” 

CamOes^ x. 25. 

By Burton : 

“ See Pam, Patane and in length obscure, 

Siam that ruleth all with lordly sway ; 
behold Menam, who rolls his lordly tide 
from source OhijJmsii called, lake long and 

wide.” 

c. 1567. “Va etiandio ogn’ anno per 
I’istesso Capitano (di Malacca) vn nauUio 
in Asion, a caricare di Verzino^^ (Brazil- 
wood). — Qes. Federicif in Ramus, iii. 396 v. 

,, “Pu gih. Sion vna grandissima 
Cittk e sedia dTmperio, ma I’anno 
MDLXVii fu pressa dal Be del Pegu, 
qual caminando per terra quattro mesi 
di viaggio, con vn esercito d’vn million, 
e quattro cento mila uomini da guerra, la 
venne ad assediare , . . e lo so io percioche 


miritrouai in Pegti sei mesi dopo lasna 
partita.” — Jb. 

, .“ • * * • • Th® king of Siau at 

this time IS become tributarie to the kina: 
of Pegu. The .cause of this most bloodie 
battaiie was, that the king of Siau had a 
white Elephant.”— Xznsc/ioieTi, p. 30, 

1688. “The Name of Siam is unknown 
to the Siamese. ’Tis one of those words 
which the Portugues of the Indies do use 
and of which it is very difficult to discover 
the Original. They use it as the Name of 
the Nation, and not of the Kingdom • And 
the Names of Pegu, Lao, Mogul, and most 
of the Names which^we give to the Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names.”—. 
De la Loubere, E. T., p. 6. 

Sicca. As will be seen by reference 
to the article Rupee, up to 1835 a 
variety of rupees had been coined at 
the Company’s different mints, or 
were current in the Company’s teni- 
tories. The term sicca (sihka, from 
Arab. sikJca, ‘ a coining die,’ — and 
‘ coined money,’ — whence P. sikha 
zaclan, to coin) had been applied 
to newly coined rupees, which were 
at a batta or premium over those 
worn, or assumed to be worn, by 
use. In 1793 the Government of 
Bengal, with a view to terminating, 
so far as that Presidency was con- 
cerned, the confusion and abuses en- 
gendered by this system, ordered that 
all rupees coined for the future should 
bear the impress of the 19th year of 
Shah ’Alam (the “Great Mogul” 
then reigning), and this rupee, “ 19 
\ San Sikkah,” ‘struck in the 19th 
year,’ was to be the legal tender in 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. This 
rupee, which is the Sicca of more re- 
cent monetary history, weighed 192 grs. 
troy, and then contained 176-13 grs. of 
pure silver. The ‘ ‘ Company’s Bupee,” 
which introduced uniformity of coin- 
age over British India in 1835, con- 
tained only 165 grs. silver. Hence 
the Sicca bore to the Company’s Bupee 
(which was based on the^ old Parak- 
habad rupee) the proportion of 16:15 
nearly. The Sicca was allowed by 
Act yil. of 1833 to survive as an 
exceptional coin in Bengal, but was 
abolished as such in 1836. It continued 
however a ghostly existence for many 
years longer in the form of certain 
Government Book-debts in that cur- 
rency, See also under Chick. 

1537. “ . . . . Sua senhoria avia d’aver 

por bem que as siquas das moedas corres- 
sem em sen nome per todo o Beino do 
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Guzerate, asy em Dio como nos otros 
lugiiares qne foiem del Rey de Portu- 
guall .” — Treaty of NuTho da Cunha^ with Bi- 
zamamede Zamom {Mahommed Zaman) con- 
cetming Oanibaya, in Botelho^ Tomho^ 225. 

1537. . e quoantq ^ moeda ser 

chapada de sua &ita (read sica) pois jd Ihe 
concedia.” — Ih, 226. 

1683. “ Having received 25,000 Pupees 

Siccas for Pajamanl.” — Hedges, MS., 
April 4. 

1705. “ Les roupies Sicca valent k Ben- 

gale 39 sols.” — Luillier, 255. 

1833. ^ ^ * 

The weight and standard of the 
Calcutta sicca rupee and its sub-divisions, 
and of the Purruckabad rupee, shall be as 
follows : — 

Weight, Fine, Alloy, 
Grains. Grains. Grains. 
Calcutta sicca rupee 192 176 16 

^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

“IV. The use of the sicca weight of 
179*666 grains, hitherto employed for the 
receipt of bullion at the Mint, being in fact 
the weight of the Moorshedabad rupee of 
the old standard .... shall be discon- 
tinued, and in its place the following unit to 
be called the Tola ” (q.v.) “shall be intro- 
duced.” — India Begulation YU, o/1833. 

Sicleegur, s. H. §aikalgar, from 
Ai\ ^aikal, ‘polish.’ A furbisher of 
arms, a sword-armourer, a sword- or 
knife-grinder. 

Sikh, Seikh, n.p. Panjabi-Hind. 
Bikh, ‘ a disciple ’ (from Skt. Bisliya) 
the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nanak Shah who in the 16 th cen- 
tury established that sect, which 
eventually rose to warlike predomi- 
nance in the Punjab, and from which 
sprang Eanjit Singh, the founder of 
the brief Kingdom of Dahore. 

c. 1660-60. “ The Hanac-Panthians, who 

are known as composing the nation of the 
Sikhs, have neither idols, nor temples of 
idols . . . .” (Much follows.) — Dabistdn, 
ii. 246. 

1708-9. “ There is a sect of infidels 

called Gurii, more commonly known as 
Sikhs. ^ Their chief, who dresses as a fakir, 
has a fixed residence at Lahore .... This 
sect consists principally of Jdts and KhatHs 
of the Panjdlb and of other tribes of infidels. 
When Aurangzeb got knowledge of these 
matters, he ordered these deputy GurHs to 
be removed and the temples to be pulled 
down .” — Khdfl Khan, in Elliot, vii. 413. 

1756. “ April of 1716, when the Emperor 

took the field and marched towards Lahore, 
against the Sykes, a nation of Indians lately 
reared to power, and bearing mortal enmity 
to the Mahomedans.” — Orme, ii. 22. 

He also writes Sikes. 

1781. “Before I left Calcutta, a gentle- 


man with whom I chanced to be discoursing 
of that sect who are distinguished from the 
worshippers of Brdhm, and the followers of 
Mahommed by the appellation Seek, in- 
formed me that there was a considerable 
number of them settled in the city of Patna, 
where they had a College for teaching the 
tenets of their philosophy.” — Wilkins, in 
As, Res,, i. 288. 

1781-2. “ In the year 1128 of the Hedjra*^ 
(1716) “ a bloody action happened in the 
plains of the Pendjab, between the Sycs 
and the Imperialists, in which the latter, 
commanded by Abdol-semed-Khan, a 
famous Viceroy of that province, gave 
those inhuman freebooters a great defeat, 
in which their General, Benda, fell into 
the victors’ hands . . ! . He was a Syo by 
profession, that is one of those men attached 
to the tenets of Guru-Govind, and who from 
their birth or from the moment of their ad- 
mission never cut or shave either their 
beard or whiskers or any hair whatever of 
their body. They form a particular Society 
as well as a sect, which distinguishes itselr 
by wearing almost always blue cl oaths, and 
going armed at all times . . . .” &c. — Beir 
MutaqheHn, i. 87. 

1782. ‘ ‘News was received that the Seiks 
had crossed the Jumna.” — India Gazette, 
May 11. 

1783. ‘ ‘ XJnhurt by the Sicques, tigers, and 
thieves, I am safely lodged at Nourpour.” 
— Forster, Journey, ed. 1808, i. 247. 

1784. “ The Seekhs are encamped at the 
distance of 12 cose from the Pass of Dir- 
derry, and have plundered all that quarter.” 
— ^In Beton-Karr, i. 13. 

1790. ‘ ‘ Particulars relating to the seizure 

of Colonel Robert Stewart by the Sicques.” 
— Calc, Monthly Register, &c. , i. 152. 

1810. Williamson (V.M.) writes Seeks. 

The following extract indicates the pre- 
valence of a very notable error : — 

1840. “ Runjeet possesses great personal 

courage, a quality in which the Sinks (sic) 
are supposed to be generally deficient.” — 
Osborne, Court and Gamp of Runjeet Bingh, 
83. 

We occasionally about 1845-6 saw the 
word written by people in Calcutta, who 
ought to have known better. Sheiks. 

Silboot, Silpet, Slippet, s. Do- 
mestic Hind, corruptions of ‘ slipper.’ 
The first is an instance of “ striving 
after meaning ” by connecting it in 
some ■way with ‘ boot.’ 

Silladar, adj. and s. Hind, from 
Pers. silah-dar, ‘bearing or having 
arms,’ from Ar. silah, ‘ arms.’ Its 
application is to a soldier, in a regi- 
ment of irregular cavalry, who pro- 
vides his own arms and horse; and 
sometimes to regiments composed of 
such men — “a corps of Silladar 
Horse.” 
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176G. “When this intelligence reached 
the Nawauh, he leaving the whole of his 
troops and baggage in the same place, with 
only GOOO stable horse, 9000 Sillahdars, 
4000 regular infantry, and 6 guns .... 
fell bravely on the Mahrattas . . ; — Mir 
Mussein Ali, JSC. of Rydur JSCctih, 173. 

1804. “It is my opinion, that the ar- 
rangement with the Soubah of the Deccan 
should be, that the whole of the force . . , 
should be silladar horse.” — Wellington, iii. 
671. 

1813. “ Bhkou .... in the prosecution > 

of his plan, selected Malhar Row Holcar, a 
silledar or soldier of fortune.” — Rorhes, Or. 
Mem. iii. 349. 

Silmagoor, s. Ship Hiad. for ‘ sail- 
maker’ {Roehuch). 

Simkin, s. Domestic Hind, for 
chamjpagiie, of which, it is a corruption; 
sometimes samkin. 

1853. “ ‘The dinner was good, and the 

iced simkin. Sir, delicious.’ ” — Odkfield, ii. 
127. 

Sinahaff, s. See under Shanbaff. 
But add this quotation : 

1.51G. “Also they make other stuffs 
which they call Mamonas {Mahmudis'^), 
others duguazas (doyacw* 1), others chau- 
tares, others sinabafas, which last are the 
best, and which the Moors hold in most 
esteem to make shirts of.” — Barbosa, Lisbon 
ed., 302. 

Sind, Scinde, &c., n.p. The terri- 
tory on the Indus below the Punjab. 
The earlier Mahommedans hardly re- 
garded Sind as part of India, but 
distinguished sharply between Sind 
and Rind, and denoted the whole 
region that we call India by the 
copula ‘Hind and Sind.’ Wo know 
that originally these were, in fact, 
but diverging" forms of one word; 
the aspirant and sibilant tending in 
several parts of India (including the 
extreme east — compare Assam, Ahom 
— and the extreme west), as in some 
other regions, to exchange x^laces. 

C. 545. “ 2 I V S o v , *Oppo&a, KaXXidva, 2t/5wp 

KoX MaAe TreVre ep.7r6pta Ixoucra.” — CosmcCS, lib, 

xi. 

770. ‘ ‘ Per idem tern pus quingenti circiter 
ex Mauris, Sindis, et Chazaris servi in urbe 
Haran rebellarunt, et facto agmine regium 
thesaurum diripere tentarunt.” — JDionysii 
JPatriarchae Chronicon, in Assemani, ii. 114. 

But from the association with the Kha- 
zars, and in a passage on the preceding page 
with ^ans and Khazars, we ihay be almost 
certain that these Sindi are not Indian, but 
a Sarmatic people mentioned by Ammi- 
anua (xxii. 8), Valerius Placcus (vi. 86), and 
other writers. 


c. 1030. “ Sind and her sister {% e 

Rind) trembled at his power and 
geance.”~A2 ^UtU, in Elliot, ii. 32 

c- 1340. ‘ ‘ Mohammed-ben-Iousouf Tha- 
kaS trouva dans la province de Sind quarante 
behar (see Bahar) d’or, et chaque behar com- 
prend 333 mann.^^^^Shihahuddln Dimishki 
in Rot. et Ext., xiii. 173. ‘ ’ 


1525. ‘ Rxpenses of Melyquyas{i.e. Momi 

Ayaz of Dm) :--l,000 foot soldiers (las- 
quarys), viz., 300 Arabs, at 40 and 50fedeas 
each ; also 200 OoragoTies (Khorasanis) at 
the wage of the Arabs ; also 200 Guzarates 
and Cymdes at 25 to SOfedeas each; also 
30 Rumes at 100/edeas each ; 120 Fartaquys 
at 50 fcdeas each. Horse soldiers i,Las- 
quarys a quaudlo), whom he supplies with 
horses, 300 at 70 fedeas a month. . . 
Lcmhranca, p. 37. 

The preceding extract is curious as 
showing the comparative value put upon 
Arabs, Khorasanis (qu. Afghans ?), Sindis, 
Rumis {i.e. Turks), Bartalds (Arabs of 
Hadrainaut ?), <&c. 


1548. “And the rent of the shops 
{buticas) of the Guzaratis of Cindy, who 
prepare and sell parched rice [avel], paying 
6 bazarucos (see Budgrook) a month.”— 
Botelho, Tombo, 156. 


1554. “ Towards the Gulf of Chakad, in 

the vicinity of Sind.”— Ali, in J. As., 
Ser. I., tom. ix., 77. 


1583. “ The first citie of India 

after we had passed the coast of Zindi is 
called Diu .” — Fitch in Rakluyt, p. 385. 

1584. “ Spicknard from Zindi and 
Labor.” — W. Barret, in Rak., ii. 412. 


1598. “I have written to the said An- 
tonio d’Azevedo on the ill treatment expe- 
rienced by the Portuguese in the kingdom 
of Cimde.” — King’s Letter to Goa, in ArcAiv. 
Fort. Orient., Fascic. iii. 877. 

IGll. “ Cuts-nagore, a place not far from 
the River of Zinde.” — JSf. Downton, in Fwr- 
chas, i. 307. 

^ 1613. “ . . . considering the state of des- 
titution in which the fortress of Ormuz had 
need be, — since it had no other resources 
but the revenue of the custom-house, and 
these could now be returning nothing, from 
the fact that the ports of Cambaia and 
Sinde were closed, and that no ship had 
arrived from Goa in the current monsoon 
of January and February, owing to the 
news of the English ships having collected 
at Surrate. . . .” — Bocarro, Decada, 379. 


1666. “De la Province du Sinde ou 
Sindy .... que quelques-uns nommeiit le 
Tatta.” — TheveTwt, v. 158. 

1673. . Retiring with their ill 

got Booty to the Coasts of Sindu.” — F't'yer, 
218. 

1727. ‘ ‘ Sin^ is the westmost Province 

of the Mogul’s 33ominions on the Sea-coast, 
and has Larribunder to its Mart.”— A. 
Ram. i. 114. 


c. 1760. 
266. 


“Scindy, or Tatta,” — Grose, i. 
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Sindabiir, Sandabur, n.p. THs is 
tbe name by wMcli Groa was known to 
some of tbe old Arab writers. Tbe 
identity was clearly establisbed in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, p]D. 444 
and ccli. 

We will give quotations first, and 
tken point out the grounds of identifi- 
cation, 

A.D. 943. y Crocodiles abound, it is 
true, in the ajvmi or bays formed by the 
Sea of India, such as that of Sindabura 
in the Indian Kingdom of Baghira, or in 
the bay of Zabaj (see Java) in the dominion 
of the Maharaj.” — Mas^udl, i. 207. 

1013. “I have it from Abu Yusaf bin 
Muslim, who had it from Abu Bakr of 
Kasa at Saimlir, that the latter heard told 
by MUsa 'the Sindaburi : ^ I was one day 
con versing with the Sahib of Sindabur,when 
suddenly he burst 'out laughing. ... It 
was, said he, because there is a lizard on 
the wall, and it said, ‘ There is a guest 
coming to-day. . . . Don’t you go till you 
see what comes of it.’ So we remained 
talking tfil one of his servants came in and 
said ‘There is a ship of Oman come in.’ 
Shortly after, people arrived carrying ham- 
pers with various things, such as cloths, 
and rose-water. As they opened one, out 
came a long lizard, which instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one. 
It was the same person, they say, who 
enchanted the crocodiles in the estuary of 
Sindabiir, so that now they hurt nobody.” 

des Merveilles de Vlnde^ V, derLith 
et Devic, 157-158. 

c. 1150. “ Krom the city of Baruh 

(Baruch, i.e. Broach) following the coast, 
to Sindabur 4 days. 

“ Sindabdr is on a great inlet where ships 
anchor. It is a place of trade, where one 
sees fine buildings and rich bazars.” — Edrisi, 

i. 179. 

c. 1300. “ Beyond Guzerat are Konkan 

and T^tna ; beyond them the country of 
Malibjfr. . , . The people are all Samanfs 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. ^ Of the 
cities on the shore the first is Sindabur, 
then Baknur, then the country of Man- 
jarfir, then the country of Hill. . . .” — 
Kashlduddln, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1330. “A traveller states that the 
country from Sindapfir to Hanawar to- 
wards its eastern extremity joins with 
Malabar. . . .” — Ahulfeda, Fr. tr., II. ii. 
115. Further on in his Tables he jumbles 
up (as Edrisi has done) Sindapur with 
Sindan (see St. John). 

„ “ The heat is great at Aden. 

This is the port frequented by the people 
of India; great ships arrive there from 
Cambay, Tana, Kaulam, Calicut, Fan- 
daraina, Shaliyat, ManjarQr. Fakanur, 
Hanaur, Sandabiir, et cetera.” — IhnBatuta, 

ii. 177. 

c. 1313-4. “Three, days after setting 
sail we arrived at the Island of Sandabur, 


within which there are 36 villages. It is 
surrounded by an inlet, and at the time of 
ebb the water of this is fresh and pleasant, 
whilst at flow it is salt and bitter. There 
are in the island two cities, one ancient, 
built by the pagans ; the second built by 
the Musulmans when they conquered the 

island the first time We left 

this island behind us and anchored at a 
small island near the mainland, where we 
found a temifle, a grove, and a tank of 
water. . . — Ihtd., iv. 61-62. 

1350, 1375. In the Medicean and the 
Catalan maps of those dates we find on 
the coast of India Cintabor and Chintabor 
respectively, on the west coast of India. 

c. 1554. “24i^ Voyage; from Gruvah-Sin- 
dabiir to Aden. 

“ If you start from Guvah-Sindabiir at 
the end of the season, take care not to fall on 
Cape Fal,” &c. — Mohit, in J.A.S.B., v. 564. 

The last quotation shows that Goa was 
known even in the middle of the 16th 
century to Oriental seamen as Goa-Sin- 
dabur, whatever Indian name the last part 
represented ; probably, from the use of the 
swdd by the earlier Arab -writers, and 
from the Chintabor of the European maps, 
Chanda^ur rather than Sunddpur. No 
Indian name like this has yet been re- 
covered from inscriptions as attaching to 
Goa ; but the Turkish author of the Mohit 
supplies the connexion, and Ibn Batuta’s 
description even without this would be 
sufficient for the identification. His de- 
scription, it will be seen, is that of a delta- 
island, and Goa is the only one partaking 
of that character upon the coast. He says 
it contained 36 villages ; and Barros tells us 
that Goa Island was known to the natives 
as Tlsvddi, a name signifying “Thirty 
villages.”* (See under Sals ette. ) Its vicinity 
to the island where Ibn Batuta proceeded 
to anchor, which we have shown to be 
Angediva (see that article), is another proof. 
Turning to Rashiduddin, the order in which 
he places Sindab-fir, Faknur (Baccanore), 
Manjartir (Mangalore), Hili (Mt. D’Ely), 
is perfectly correct, if for Sindabur we sub- 
stitute Goa. The passage from Edrisi and 
one indicated from Abulfeda only show a 
confusion which has misled many readers 
since. 

Singalese, Cinghalese, n.p. Ka- 

■tive of Ceylon ; pertaining to Ceylon. 
The word is formed from Sinhala, 

‘ Dwelling of Lions,’ the word used 
by the natives for the Island, and 
which is the original of most of the 
names given to it (see Ceylon). The 
explanation given by De ^ Barros and 
Oouto is altogether fanciful, though 
it leads them to notice the curious and 
obscure fact of the* introduction of 
Chinese influence in Ceylon during 
the 15th century. 

1552. “That the Chinese {Chijs) were 
masters of the Choromandel Coast, of part 
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of Malabar, and of this Island of Ceylon, 
we have not only the assertion of the Natives 
of the latter, but also evidence in the 
buildings, names, and language that they 
left in it . . . and because they were in the 
vicinity of this Cape Galle, the other people 
who lived from the middle of the Island 
upwards called those dwelling about there 
CMngalla, and their language the same, 
as much as to say the language, or the 
people of the Chins of Galle.” — Barros^ III. 
ii. 1. 

1583. (The Cauchin Chineans) “are of 
the race of the Chingalays, which they say 
are the best kinde of all the Malabars.” — 
Fitch, in HaJcl. ii. 397. 

1598. “ . , . inhabited with people called 

Cingalas . . .” — Linschoten, 24. 

c. 1610. “Ils tiennent done que . . . les 
premiers qui y allerent, et qui les i>euplerent 
(les Maldives) furent ... les Cingalles 
de ITsle de Ceylan .” — Pyrard de Laval, i. 
185. 

1612. Couto, after giving the same ex- 
planation of the word as Barros, says : 
“And as they spring from the Chins, who 
are the falsest heathen of the East ... so 
are all they of this island the weakest, 
falsest, and most tricky people in all India, 
insomuch that, to this day, you never find 
faith or truth in a Chingalla.” — V. i. 5. 

1681. “ The Chingnleys are naturally a 
people given to sloth and laziness : if they 
can but anyways live, they abhor to work 
. . F—Knox, 32. 

Singapore, Sincapore, n.p. This 
name was adoi)ted by Sir Stamford 
Baffles in faTonr of the city which he 
founded, 23d February, 1819, on the 
island which had always retained the 
name since the middle ages. This it 
derived from Sinhajmra (Skt. ‘ Lion- 
city ’), the name of a town founded by 
Malay or J avanese settlers from 
Sumatra, probably in the 14th cen- 
tury, and to which Barros ascribes 

f :reat commercial importance. The 
ndian origin of the name, as of many 
other names and phrases which sur- 
vive from the old Indian civilisation 
of the Archipelago, had been forgotten, 
and the origin which Barros was 
taught to ascribe to it is on a par with 
his etymology of Singalese quoted 
in the preceding article. The words 
on which his etymology is founded 
are no doubt Malay : ‘ sing ah,"* ‘ to 
tarry, bait, or lodge,’ and pora-pora, 
‘ to pretend and these were probably 
supposed to refer to the temporary 
occupation of Sinhapura, before the 
chiefs who founded it passed on to 
Malacca. 

The settlement of Hinduized people 


on the site, if not the name, is pro- 
bably as old as the 4th century a.d. 
for inscriptions have been found there 
in a very old character. One of these 
on a rock at the mouth of the little 
river on which the town stands, was 
destroyed some 30 or 40 years ago, for 
the accommodation of some wretched 
bungalow. 

The modern Singapore and its pros- 
perity ^ form a monument to the 
liatriotism, sagacity, and fervid spirit 
of the founder. According to an 
article in the Geogr, Magazine (i. 107) 
derived from Mr. Archibald Bitchie, 
who was present with the expedition 
which founded the colony, Baffles, 
after consultation with Lord Hastings, 
was about to establish a settlement for 
the protection and encouragement of 
our Eastern trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands, when his attention was drawn 
to the superior advantages of Singa- 
pore by Captains Boss and Crawford 
of the Bombay Marine, who had been 
engaged in the survey of those seas. 
Its great adajitation for a mercantile 
settlement had been discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 120 years earlier. 
It seems hardly possible, we must how- 
ever observe, to reconcile the details 
in the article cited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the Life of 
Baffles; though probably the latter 
had, at some time or other, received 
information from the officers named 
by Mr. Bitchie. 

1512. “ And as the enterprise was one to 
make good booty, everybody was delighted 
to go on it, so that they were more than 
1200 men, the soundest and best armed of 
the garrison, and so they were ready incon- 
tinently, and started f()r the Strait of 
Cincapura, where they were to wait for the 
junks.”— Correa, ii. 284-285. 

1551. “Sed hactenus Deus nobis adsifc 
omnibus. Amen. Anno post Christum 
natum, MDLi. Ex Freto Syncapnrano.” — 
Seti Franc. Xavei'ii Epistt. Pragae, 1667, 
Lib. III. viii. 

1553. “Anciently the most celebrated 
settlement in this region of Malaca was one 
called Cingapura, a name which in their 
tongue means ‘pretended halt’ (/atea di- 
mora ) ; and this stood upon a point of that 
country which is the most southerly of all 
Asia, and lies, according to our graduation, 
in half a degree of North Latitude ..... 
before the foundation of Malaca, at this 
same Cingapura . . . flocked together all 
the navigators of the Seas of India from 

West and East ” — Barros, II. 

vi. 1. 
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1572. 

“ Mas na ponta da terra Ciugapura 
Versts, onde o caminho as naos se estreita; 
Daqui, tornando a costa Cynosura, 

Se incTirva, e para a Aurora se endireita.” 

CamoeSj x. 125. 


By Burton : 

**But on her Lands-end throned see Cin- 
gapnr, 

where the wide sea-road shrinks to 
narrow way : 

Thence curves the coast to face the 
Cynosure, 

and lastly trends Aurqra- wards its lay.” 


1598. ** . . .by water the coast stretcheth 
to the Cape of Singapura, and from thence 
it runneth upwards againe . . — Idn- 
schoten, 30. 

1599. ** In this voyage nothing occurred 
worth relating, except that, after passing 
the Strait of Sincapura, situated in one 
degree and a half, between the main land 
and a variety of islands . . . with so narrow 
a channel that from the ship you could 
jump ashore, or touch the branches of the 
trees on either side,' our vessel struck on a 
shoal.” — Viaggi di Carletti, ii. 208-9. 

1606. “The 5th May came there 2 Prows 
from the King of Johore, with the Shah- 
bander of Singapoera, called Siri Baja 
Nagara . . — Valenti jn, v. 331. 

1616. “ Pound a Dutch man-of-war, one 

of a fleet appointed for the siege of Malaca, 
with the aid of the King of Acheen, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Singapore.” — 
Sainsbury, i., p. 468. 

1727. “In anno 1703 I called z^tJohwe 
on my Way to China, and he treated me 
very kindly, and made me a Present of the 
Island of Sincapure, but I told him it could 
be of no use to a private Person, tho’ a 
proper Place for a Company to settle a 
Colony in, lying in the Center of Trade, 
and being accommodated with good Bivers 
and safe Harbours, so conveniently situated 
that all Winds served Shipping, both to go 
out and come in.” — A, Ham. ii. 98. 


1818. “We are now on our way to the 
eastward, in the hope of doing something, 
but I much fear the Dutch have hardly left 
us an inch of ground . . . My attention is 
principally turned to Johore, and you must 
not be surprised if my next letter to you is 
dated from the site of the ancient city of 
Singapura.” — Baffles, Letter to Marsden, 
dated Sandheads, Dec. 12th. 


Singara, s. Hind, smghard. The 
caltrop or water chestnut ; Trapa 
hispinosa, Boxb. (N. O. Haloragaceae). 

' 1835. “ Here, as in most other parts of 

India, the tank is spoiled by the water- 
chestnut, singhara {Trapa hispinosa), which 
is everywhere as regularly planted and 
cultivated in fields under a la,rge surface of 
water, as wheat or barley is in the dry 
plains . . . The nut grows under the water 
'after the flowers decay, and is of a triangular 
shape, and covered vdth a tough brown in- 


tegument adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which is wholly esculent, and of a fine car- 
tilaginous texture. The people are very 
fond of these nuts, and they are carried 
often upon bullocks’ backs two or three 
hundred miles to market.” — Sleeman, Bam- 
hies, &c. (1844), i. 101. 

1839. * ‘ The nuts of Trapa hispinosa, called 
Singhara, are sold in all the Bazaars of 
India; and a species called by the same 
name, forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the inhabitants of Cashmere, as 
we learn from Mr. Forster that it yields 
the Government 12,000?. of revenue ; and 
Mr. Moorcroft mentions nearly the same 
sum as Bunjeet Sing’s share, from 96,000 
to 128,000 ass-loads of this nut, yielded by 
the Lake of Caller.” — Boyle, Him. Plants. 
i. 211. 


Sipahselar, s. A General-in-chief. 
Pers. sipdh-sdldr, ‘army-leader,’ the 
last word being the same as in the 
title of the late famous MLnister- 
Begent of Hyderabad, Sir Salar Jang, 
i.e., ‘ the leader in war.’ 


c. 1000-1100. “ Voici quelle 4toit alors 

la gloire et la puissance des Orpdlians dans 
le royaume. Ils possc^doient la charge de 
shasalar, ou de gdndralissime de toute la 
Georgie. Tous les officiers du palais 4toient 
de leur dependance.” — Hist, of the Orpdians, 
in St. MaHin, Mem. sur VArm^nie, ii. 77. 

c. 1358. “At 16 my father took me by 
the hand, and brought me to his own 
Monastery. He there addressed me ; ‘ My 
boy, our ancestors from generation to gene- 
ration have been commanders of the armies 
of the J agtay and the Berlas f amibr. The dig- 
nity of (Sepah Salar) Commander-in- Chief 
has now descended to me, but as I am tired of 
this world ... I mean therefore to resign 
my public office . . — Autob. Mem. of 
Timour, E. T., p. 22. 

1712. “ Omnibus illis superior est . . . 

Sipah Salaar, sive Imperator generalisBegm, 
Praesidem dignitate excipiens , , . .” — 
Kaempfer, Amoen. Exot. 73. 

1726. A letter from the Heer Van Maat- 
zuiker “to His Highness Chan Chanaan, 
Sapperselaar, Grand Duke, and General in 
Chief of the Great Mogol in Assam, Bengal, 
&c.” — Valcntijn, v. 173. 

1755. “After the Sipahsalar 
by his prudence and courage, had 
the Mahrattas, and recovered the country 
taken by them, he placed the government 
of Seringaputtun on a sure and established 
basis . . .” — Meer Hussein Ali Khan, H. of 
Hydur Haik, O. T. F., p. 61. 


Hydur, 

defeated 


Sircar, s. Hind, from Pers. sarkdr^ 
‘head (of) affairs.’ This word has 
very divers applications ; but its senses 
may fall under three heads. 

(a.) The State, the Government, 
the Supreme authority ; also ‘ the 
Master ’ or head of the domestic 
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gOTcrnment. Tints a servant, if asked 
‘ WlLOse are tkose horses ? ’ in replying 
‘ They are the sarkarh * — , may mean 
according to circumstances, that they 
are Government horses, or that they 
belong to his own master. 

(b.) In Bengal the word is applied 
to a domestic servant who is a kind of 
house-steward, and keeps the accounts 
of^ household expenditure, and makes 
miscellaneous purchases for the family ; 
also, in merchants’ offices, to any 
native accountant or native employed 
in making purchases, &c. 

(c.) Under the Mahommedan Gov- 
ernments, as in the time of the Mogul 
Empire, and more recentty in the Dec- 
can, the word was applied to certain 
extensive administrative divisions of 
territory. In its application in the 
Deccan it has been in English gener- 
ally spelt Circar, q.v. 

a. -— 

1800. “Would it not be possible and 
proper to make people pay the circar ac- 
cording to the exchange fixed at Seringa- 
patam?” — Wellington^ i. 60. 

b. — 

1777. “ There^ is not in any country in 

the world, of which I have any knowledge, 
a more pernicious race of vermin in human 
shape than are the numerous cast of peojjle 
known in Bengal by the appellation of 
Sircars ; they are educated and trained to 
deceive.” — Price’s Tracts, i. 24. 

1810. “The Sircar is a genius whose 
whole study is to handle money, whether 
receivable or payable, and who contrives 
either to confuse accounts, when they are 
adverse to his view, or to render them most 
expressively intelligible, when such should 
suit his purpose.”— TOZ'iamson, F. M,, i. 200. 


Sirdar, s. IT. from P. sarddr, and 
less correctly ‘deader, a com^ 

mander an officer’; a CMef. orLord • 
P^lankin-bearers* 
and hence the ‘ sirdar-hearer,^ or ellini 
tically ‘ the is in Bengal tEe 

style of the valet or body-servant, even 
when he niay have no others under 
him (see Bearer). 

1808. “ I, with great difficulty, knocked 
up some of the villagers, who were nearly 
as much afraid as Christie’s Will, at the 
Ze^den ^ officer).— Life of 


1826. 
of some 
174. 


Gopie s father had been a Sirdar 

consequence.”— Ean, 


Sirdrars, s. This is the name 
which native valets (“ bearers ”) give 
to common drawers (underclothing) 
A friend (Gen. E. Maclagan, E.EO 
has suggested the origin, which is 
doubtless “ short drawers ” in contra- 
distinction to long-drawers, or pyja- 
mas (qq.v.).^ A common bearer’s pro- 
nunciation is slrdrdj ; as a chest of 
drawers also is called ‘ drai ka 
almaira.^ See Almyra. 

Sirky, s. H. slrhl. A kind of 
unplatted matting formed by lajdng 
the fine cylindrical culms from the 
ujiper part of the Saccharnm Sara, 
Eoxb. (see Surkunda) side by side! 
and binding them in single or double 
layers. This is used to lay under the 
thatch of a house, to cover carts and 
palankins, to make chicks (q.v.) and 
table-mats, and for many other pur- 
poses of rural and domestic economy. 


1822. “ One morning our Sircar, in an- 

swer to my having observed that the articles 
purchased were highly priced, said, ‘You 
are my father and my mother, and I am 
your poor little child. I have only taken 
2 annas in the rupee dustoorie (q. v.). — 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 21-22. 


1810. It is perhaps singular that I 
should have .seen seerky in use among a 
groupe of gypsies in Essex. In India these 
itinerants, whose habits and characters 
corre-spond with this intolerable species of 
banditti, invariably shelter themselves 
under seerky.”— VM., ii. 490. 


1834. ^ “ ‘And how the deuce,’ asked his 
companion, ‘do you manage to iiay for 
them?’ ‘Nothing so easy, — I say to my 
Sirkar : ‘ Baboo, go pay for that horse 2000 
rupees, and it is done. Sir, as quickly as 
you could dock him .’” — The Bahoo and 
Other Tales, i. 13. 


C. — 

c. 1590. ‘‘ In the fortieth year of his 
majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted o: 
105 Sircars, subdivided into 2737 kusbahs ’ 
(see Cusba), “ the revenue of which h< 
settled for ten years at 3 ArHhs, 62 Crore 
97 Lades, 55,246 Dams ” (q. v., 3,62,97,55,24( 
dams = about 9 millions sterling ). — Ayeet 
ATchery, E. T. by Gladwin, 1800, ii. 1. 


Sirris, s. Hind. Siris; the tree 
Acacia Lehhek, Benth., indigenous in 
S. India, the Satpura range, Bengal, 
and the sub -Himalayan tract; culti- 
vated in Egypt and elsewhere. A 
closely kindred sp., A. Julihrissin, 
Boivin, affords a specimen of scientific 
Hobson- Johson ; the specific name is 
a corruption of Quldh-reshm, ‘ silk- 
flower.’ 

_ Sissoo, also Shisham, s. H. bIsH, 
sisun, slilshm ; Arab, sdsam or sdsim ; 
the tree Dalbergia Sissoo, Eoxb. (N. 0. 
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Legvminosae)^ and its -wood. Tliis is ex- 
cellent, and Yaluable for construction, 
joinery, boat- and carriage-building, 
and furniture. It was ^;he favourite 
wood for gun-carriages as long as tbe 
supply of large timber lasted. It is 
now much cultivated in tbe Punjab 
plantations. Tbe tree is indigenous in 
tbe sub-Himalayan tract; and believed 
to be so likewise in Belucbistan, Gu- 
zerat, and Central India. Another sp, 
of Dalbergitt (D, latifolia) affords tbe 
black wood (q.vO of S. and W. India. 

There can be nttle doubt that one 
or more of these species of Dalbergia 
afforded tbe sesamine wood spoken of 
in tbe Periplus, and in some old Arabic 
writers. A quotation under Black 
wood shews that this wood was ex- 
ported from India to Cbaldaea in 
remote ages. 

Sissoo has continued in recent times 
to be exported to Egypt, see Forakal 
Quoted by i2o?/?e, Hindu Medicine y 128). 
Eoyle notices the resemblance of tbe 
name of tbe Biblical shittim wood to 
ahtsham, 

c. A.D. 80. . Thither they are wont 

to despatch from Barygaza to both these 
ports of Persia, great vessels with brass, 
and timbers, and beams of teak (fvAwv 

<raya\Cvu)v /cal SoKUiv) .... and logS of 

shlsham (<f)o-f<.^yy<ov craora^ivcov) , , ,’^—JPe 7 iplus 
Maris JErythr . , cap. 36. 

c. 545. “ These again are passed on from 

Sielediha to the marts on this side, such as 
Maid, where the pepper is grown, and 
Kalliana, whence are exported brass, and 
shisham logs {<rq<rafxCva. ^vAa), and other 
wares.” — Gosrnas, lib. xi. 

? before 1200. 

** There are the wolf and the parrot, and 
the peacock, and the dove, 

And the plant of Zinj, and al-sasim, and 
'pepper ...” 

Verses on India hy AbuH-dhalH, 
the Sindij quoted by Kazvlnly 
in Gildemeister, p. 218. 

1810. “ Sissoo grows in most of the 

great forests, intermixed with sanl .... 
This wood is extraordinarily hard and 
heavy, of a dark brown, inclining to a 
pnrple tint when polished .” — WilHarasony 
V. M,y ii. 71. 

1839. “As I rode through the city one 
day I saw a considerable quantity of timber 
lying in an obscure street. On examining 
it I found it was shisham, a wood of the 
most valuable kind, being not liable to the 
attacks of white ants .” — Dry Leaves from 
Young Egypt y 2d ed. (1851), p. 102. 

Sitting-up. A curious custom, in 
vogue at tbe Presidency towns^ a 
century ago, and tbe nature of wbicb 


is indicated in tbe quotations. Was it 
of Dutch origin ? 

1780. “When a young lady arrives at 
Madras, she must, in a few days afterwards 
sit up to receive company, attended by 
some beau or master of the ceremonies, 
which perhaps continues for a week, or 
until she has seen all the fair sex, and 
gentlemen of the settlement.” — Munro's 
NarrativCy 56. 

1795. “You see how many good reasons 
there are against your scheme of my taking 
horse instantly, and hastening to throw 
myself at the lady’s feet ; as to the other, 
of proxy, I can only a^ee to it under 
certain conditions. ... I am not to be 
forced to sit up, and receive male or female 
visitors. ... I am not to be obliged to 
deliver my opinion on patterns for caps or 
petticoats for any lady. . . — T. Munro 

to his Sister y in Life, i. 169. 

1810. “Among the several justly ex- 
ploded ceremonies we may reckon that 
.... of * Sitting up ’ . . . This ‘ Sitting 
up,’ as it Was termed, generally took place 
at the house of some lady of rank or 
fortune, who, for three successive nights, 
threw open her mansion for the purpose 
of receiving all . . . who chose to pay 
their respects to such ladies as might have 
recently arrived in the country.” — William- 
son, F.ilf., i. 113, 

Sittringy, s. H. from Ar. shit- 
ranji, and that from Pers. shatrang, 
^ chess,* wbicb is again of Skt. origin : 
chaturanga (see under Sadras). 

A carpet of coloured cotton, now 
usually made in stripes, but no doubt 
originally, as tbe name implies, in 
cbecquers. 

1673. “ They pull off their Slippers, 

and after the usual Salams, seat them- 
selves in Choultries, open to some Tank of 
purling Water ; commonly spread with 
Carpets or Siturngees.” — Fryer y 93. 

1785. “ To be sold by public auction . . . 

the valuable effects of Warren Hastings, 
Esquire. . . . carpets and sittringees.’ — 
In Seton-Kari'y i. 111. 

Siwalik, n. ]d. This is tbe name 
now applied distinctively to that outer 
range of tertiary bills which in various 
parts of tbe Himalaya runs parallel to 
the foot of tbe mountain region, 
separated from it by valleys known in 
Upper India as duns (see dhoon). But 
this special and convenient sense (d) 
has been attributed to tbe term by 
modem Anglo-Indian geographers 
only. Among tbe older Mabommedan 
historians the term SiwaliJeli is ap- 
plied to a territory to tbe west of and 
perhaps embracing tbe Aravalli Hills, 
but certainly including specifically 
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Nagore {Nagaur) and Mandawar the 
predecessor of modern Jodhpur, and 
in the vicinity of that city. This ap- 
plication is denoted by (a). 

In one or two passages we find the 
application of the name (Siwalikh) 
extending a good deal further south, 
as if reaching to the vicinity of Malwa. 
Such instances we have grouped 
under (b). But it is possible that the 
early application (a) habitually ex- 
tended thus far. 

At a later date the name is applied to 
the Himalaya ; either to the range in 
its whole extent, as in the passages 
from Chcreffedin (Sharlffuddln ’All of 
Yezd) and from Baber ; sometimes with 
a possible limitation to that part of 
the mountains which overlooks the 
Punjab ; or, as the quotation from 
Pennell indicates, with a distinction 
between the less lofty region nearest 
the plains, and the Alpine summits 
beyond, Siwalik applying to the former 
only. 

The true Indian form of the name 
is, we doubt not, to be gathered from 
the occurrence (in a list of Indian 
national names) in the Vishmi Purdna^ 
of the Saivalas. But of the position 
of these we can only say that the 
nations, with which the context im- 
mediately associates them, seem to lie 
towards the western part of Upper 
India. (See WilsorCs Worhs, Vishnu 
Purana^YL, 175.) The iiopular deriva- 
tion of ShudliJc as given in several of 
the quotations below, is from saiualaJch, 

‘ One lakh and a quarter ’ ; but this is 
of no more value than most popular 
etymologies. 

We give numerous quotations to 
establish the old application of the 
term, because this has been some- 
what confused in Elliot’s extracts 
by the interpolated phrase ‘ Siwalik 
Hills, ^ where it is evident from 
Paverty’s version of the TahakdUi^ 
Nasirl that there is no such word as 
Hiils in the original. 

We have said that the special ap- 
plication of the term to the detached 
sub-Himalayan range is quite modern. 

It seems in fact due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
of natural science, Ur. Hugh Falconer; 
at least we can find no trace of it 
before the use of the term by him 
in papers presented to the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal. It is not previously 
used, so far as we can discover, even 


by Poyle ; nor is it known to Jacque- 
who was intimately associated 
with Poyle andCautley, at Saharanpar 
very shortly before Falconer’s arrival 
there. Jacquemont {Journal, ii H) 
calls the range : la premiere chains 
de montagnes que j’appellerai Us 
montagnes de DeliraP The first oc- 
currence that we can find is in a paper 
by Falconer on the ‘ Aptitude of the 
Himalayan Pange for the Culture of 
the Tea Plant,’ in vol. iii. 6f the J. As. 
Soc. Bengal, which we quote below. 

A year later, in the account of the 
Sivatherium fossil, by Falconer and 
Cautley, in the As. Pesearches, we 
have a fuller explanation of the use of 
the term Siwalik, and its alleged 
etymology. 

It is probable that there may have 
been some real legendary connexion of 
the ,hills in the vicinity with the name 
of Siva, For in some of the old maps, 
such as that in Bernier’s Travels, we 
find Siba given as the name of a pro- 
vince about Hurdwar ; and the same 
name occurs in the same connexion in 
the Mem. of the Emperor Jahansrlr 
{Elliot, yL 382), ‘ ® 

a. — 

1118. “ Again he rebelled, and founded 
the fortress of Naghawr, in the territory of 
Siwalikh, in the neighbourhood of Birah'(?).” 
— Tahakdt‘i-Ndsirl, E. T. by Kaverty, 110. 

1192. “The seat of government, Ajmir, 
with the wh^e of the Siwalikh [territory], 
such as (?) H^^si, Sursuti, and other tracts, 
were subjugated.” — Pid., 468-469. 

1227. “A year subsequent to this, in 
624 H., he (Sultan lyaltunish) marched 
against the fort of Mandawar within the 
limits of the Siwalikh [territory], and its 
capture, likewise, the Almighty God facili- 
tated for him.” — Ibid,, p. 611. 

c. 1247. “. . . . When the Sultan of 
Islam, Nasir-ud Dunya - wa-ud - Din, as- 
cended the throne of soverei^ty .... 
after Malik Balban had come [to Court?] 
he, on several occasions made a request for 
XJchchah together with Multan. This was 
acquiesced^ in, under the understanding 
that the Siwalikh [territory] and Nag-awr 
should be relinquished by him to other 
Maliks. . . .”—76.. 781. 

1253. “ When the new year came round, 

on Tuesday, the 1st of the month of 
Muharram, 651 H. , command was given to 
Ulugh Klhan-i-A’?.am ... to proceed to 
his fiefs, the territory of Siwalikh and 
Hansi.”— 693. 

1257. “Malik Balban . . . withdrew” 
(from Dehli), “ and by way of the Siwalikh 
[country], and with a slight retinue, less 
than 200 or 300 in number, returned to Uch- 
chah again.” — Ibid,, 786. 
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1255. “ When the royal tent was pitched 

at Talh-pat, the [contingent] forces of the 
Siwalikh [districts], which were the fiefs of 
Ulngh Khan-i-A’zam, had been delayed 
. . (he) ‘‘set out for Hansi . . . 

(and there) “ issued his mandate, so that, 
in the space of 14 days, the troops of the 
Siwalikh, Hansi, Sursuti, Jind [Jhind], 
and Barwalah . . . assembled. . . — Ib. 

837. 

1260. “Ulugh Khiin-i-A’zam resolved 
ui)on making a raid upon the Koh-payah 
[hill tracts of MewatJ round about the 
capital, because in this .... there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, un- 
ceasingly, committed highway robbery, and 
plundered the property of Musalmans . . . 
and destruction of the villages in the dis- 
tricts of Harianah, the Siwalikh, and 
Bhianah, necessarily followed their out- 
breaks.” — Ib. 850. 

1300-1310. ‘ ‘ The Mughals having wasted 

the Siwalik, had moved some distance off. 
When they and their horses returned weary 
and thirsty to the river, the army of Isl4m, 
which had been waiting for them some 
days, caught them as they expected. . . 

— Zid-uddin Barnl^ in Elliot, iii. 199. 

b. — 

c. 1300- “Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sandabfir, then Bakmir, then the 
country of Manjariir, then the country of 
(Fandaraindl), then Jangli ” ( Jinkali), “then 
Kfilam. . . , After these comes the country 
of Sawalak, which comprises 125,000 cities 
and villages. After that comes M^lw41a ” 
(but in some MSS. Mdlwd). — Rashlduddln, 
in Elliot, i. 68. 

Rashidud^n has got apparently much 
astray here, for he brings in the Siwalik 
territory at the far end of Malabar. But 
the mention of Malwa as adjoining is a 
probable indication of the true position,* 
and this is in a manner confirmed by the 
next quotation from a Portuguese writer 
who places the region inland from Guzerat. 

1644. “It confines . . . on the east with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which are 
called Saualacca prabatta, as much as to 
say 120,000 mountains.” — Bocarro, MB, 

C. — 

1399. “Le Detroit de Couiield est situd 
au pied d’une montapie par oh passe le 
Gauge, et h quinze milles plus haut que ce 
Detroit il y a une pierre en forme de v ache, 
de laquelle sort la source de ce grand 
Pleuve; e’est la cause pour laquelle les 
Indous adorent cette pierre, et dans tons les 
pays circonvoisins jusques k une annde de 
chemin, ils se tourpent pour prier du cdtd 
de ce Ddtroit et de cette Vache de pierre. 

. . • . Cependant on eut avis que dans la 
montagne de SoUalec, qui est une des plus 
considerables de ITnde, et qui s’dtend dans 
le deux tiers de ce grand Empire, il s’dtoit 


* Elliot imagines here some allusion to the 
Maldives and Laccadives. All iu that way that 
seems possible is that Rashidnddin may have 
heard of the Maldives and made some jumble 
between them and Malwa, 


assemble un grand n ombre dTndiens qui 
cherchoient k nous faire insulte.” — E. de 
Timur-Bec., par Ghereffedin All d’ Yezd (Fr. 
Tr. by Petis de la Croix), Delf, 1723, iii., 
ch. xxv.-xxvi. 

1528. “The northern range of hills has 
been mentioned . . . after leaving Kashmir, 
these hills contain innumerable tribes and 
states, pergannahs and countries, and ex- 
tend all the way to Bengal and the shores 

of the Great Ocean The chief trade 

of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk- 
bags, the tails of the mountain-cow, saffron, 
lead, and copper. The natives of Hind call 
these hills Sewalik-Pa7'2;ai. In the lan- 
guage of Hind Sawaldk means a lak and a 
quarter (or 125,000), and Parbat means a 
hill, that is, the 125,000 hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some 
parts of Hindustan, such as Lahore, 
Sehrend, and Sambal, it is seen white on 
them all the year round.” — Baber, p. 313. 

c. 1545. “ Sher Shakes dying regrets. 

“ On being remonstrated with for giving 
way to low spirits, when he had done so 
much for the good of the people during his 
short reign, after earnest solicitation, he 
said, ‘I have had three or four desires 
on my heart, which still remain without 
accomplishment. . . . One is, I wished to 
have depopulated the country of Roh, and 
to have transferred its inhabitants to the 
tract between the Nilkb and Lahore, in- 
cluding the hills below Ninduna as far 
as the Siwalik.’ ” — Tdrihh-i-Khdn Jahdn 
Lodi in Elliot, v. 107-108. 

c. 1547-8. “ After their defeat the 

Nfkzfs took refuge with the Ghakkars, in 
the hill-country bordering on Kashmir. 
Islam Shkh .... during the space of two 
years was engaged in constant conflicts 
with the Ghakkars, whom he desired to 

subdue Skirting the hills he went 

thence to Mfirln (?), and all the Rkjks of 
the Siwalik presented themselves .... 
Parsurkm, the Rd.j^ of Gwklior, became a 
staunch servant of the King . . . Gwillior 
is a hill, which is on the right hand towards 
the South, amongst the hills, as you go 
to Kkngra and Nagarkot.” (See Kuggar- 
cote). — Tdrikh-i-Ldudi, hi Elliot, rv. 493-4. 

c. 1555. “ The Imperial forces en- 

countered the Afghans near the Siwalik 
mountains, and gained a victory which 
elicited gracious marks of approval from 
the Emperor. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles. . . RkjkRkmChand, 
Rkja of Nagarkot, was the most renowned 
of all the Rkj^is of the hills, and he came 
and made his submission.” — I'abakdt-i- 
Akbdri, in Elliot, v. 248. 

c. 1560. “ The Emperor (Akbar) then 

marched onwards toward the Siwalik 
hills, in pursuit of the Khkn-Khknkn. He 
reached the neighbourhood of Talw^ra, a 
district in the Siwklik, belonging to Rkjk 
Gobind Chand .... A party of adven- 
turous soldiers dashed forward into the 


^ NindIXna was on Balnatli, a hill over the 
Jelam (compare Elliot, li. 450-451). 


T T 
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hills, and snrroundinjy the lolace put many 
of the defenders to the sword.’’ — Ifnd. 267. 

c. 1570. “Husain Khi£n . . . set forth 
from Lucknow with the design of breaking 
down the idols, and demolishing the idol 
temples. For false reports of their un- 
bounded treasures had come to his ears. 
He proceeded through Oudh, towards the 

Siwalik hills He then ravaged the 

whole country, as far as the Kasbah of 
Wajrfiil, in the country of Hanka, a 

powerful zct'Tiinddr, and from that town to 
Ajmlr which is his capital.” — BaddUni, in 
Elliot, iv. 497. 

1594-5. ^ “ The force marched to the 
Siwalik hills, and the Bakhshi resolved to 
begin by attacking Jammii, one of the 
strongest forts of that country.”— AAriar 
Kama, in Elliot, v. 125. 

o.„ “ Ham Deo . . . returned to 

Kanauj .... after that he marched into 
the Siwalik hills, and made all the za- 
mind^rs tributary. The Ilaj<£ of KamitTin 
. . . came out against Hdm Deo and gave 
him battle.” — I'lnahta'^s Introduction, in 
Elhot, vi. 561. 


the roof of Siva’s dwelling in the Hima- 
laya, and hence they are called the Swa-ala 
or Sih-ala, which by an easy transition of 
Sewalik of the English ^ 
f disco veref in a 

tract which may be included in the Sewalik 
range, and we have given the name of Siva 
therium to it, to commemorate the remark- 
able formation, so rich in new animals 
Another derivation of the name of the 
hills, as explained by the Mahant, or Hi> h 
Priest at Dehra, is as follows : ° 

“Sewalik, a corruption of Siva^dla, a 
name given to the tract of mountains be- 
tween the Jumna and Ganges, from having 
been ^e residence of Iswaea Siva and his 
son Ganes. —Falconer and Cautleu, in 
A^atic Researches, xix., p. 2. 

1879. “These fringing ranges of the 
later formations are known generally as 
the Sub-Himalayas. The most important 
being the Siwalik hills, a term especially 
applied to the hills south of the Deyra 
Diln, but frequently employed in a wider 
sense.” — Medheott and Blanford, Manual of 
the Geology o f India, Introd., p. x. ^ 


1793. “Mr. Daniel, with a party, also 
visited Sirinagur the same year [1789] : 
... It is situated in an exceedingly deep, 
and very narrow valley ; formed by Mount 
Sewalick, >' the northern boundary of Hin- 
doostan, on the one side ; and the vast 
ridge of snowy mountains of Himmalkh 
or Imaus, on the other : and from the 
report of the natives, it would appear, that 
the nearest iDart of the base of the latter 
(on which snow was actually falling in the 
month of May), was not more than 14 or 15 

G. miles in direct distance, to the H. or 

H. E. of Sirinagur town. 

“In crossing the mountains of Sewa- 
lick, they met with vegetable productions, 
proper to the temperate climates.” — Ren- 
nelVs Memoir, ed. 1793, pp. [368-369]. 

d— 

1834. “ On the flank of the great range 
there is a line of low hills, the Sewalik, 
which commence at Hoopur, on the Satlej, 
and run down a long way to the south, 

the great chain. In some jplaces 
they run up to, and rise upon, the Hima- 
layas ; in others, as in this neighbourhood 
(Seh^ranpur), they are separated by an 
intermediate valley. Between the Jumna 
and Ganges they attain their greatest 
height, which Capt. Herbert estimates at 

2.000 feet above the plains at their foot, or 

5.000 above the sea. Sehdtranpur is about 

I, 000 feet above the sea. About 25 miles 
north are the Sewalik hills.” — Falconer, in 

J, A, B., iii. 182. 

1835. “We have named the fossil Biva- 
themum from Biva the Hindu god, and 
Gnptov, hellua. The Sivalik, or Sub-Hima- 
Hyan range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the Ldtiah or edge of 


Sewalick is the term, according to the com 
mon acceptation ; hut Capt Kirkpatrick proves 
Jrom the evident etymology of it, that it shouh 
l>e Sewa-luck.’'~jyoie 63/ Rennell. 


Skeen, s. Tib. shyin. The Hima- 
layan Ibex; {Capra SiUrica, Meyer). 

Slave. See Siippt. 

Sling, Seling:, P- This is a name 
used in the Himalayan regions for a 
certain mart in the direction of China 
which supplies various articles of trade. 
Its occurrence in Trade Beturns at one 
time caused some discussion as to its 
identity, but there can be no doubt 
that it is Si-ning (Fu) in Kan-su. The 
name Sling is also applied, in Ladak 
and the Punjab, to a stufE of goat’s 
wool made at the place so-called. 

c. 1730. “Kokonor is also called Tzo- 
ngomho, which means blue lake. . . . The 
Tibetans pretend that this lake belongs to 
them, and that the limits^ of Tibet adjoin 
those of the town of Shilin or Shilingh.” 
— P. Orazio della Penna, E. T. va Markham's 
Tibet, 2d ed. 314. 

1774. “The natives of Kashmir, who 
like the Jews of Europe, or the Armenians 
in the Turkish Empire, scatter themselves 
over the Eastern kingdoms of Asia . . . 
have formed extensive establishments at 
Lhasa and all the principal towns in the 
country. Their agents, stationed on the 
coast of Coromandel, in Bengal, Benares, 
Nepal, and Kashmir, furnish them with 
the commodities of these different countries, 
which they dispose of in Tibet, or forward 
to their associates at Seling, a town on the 
borders of China. ” — Bogle's iJSfarrative, ,in 
Markham's Tibet, 124. 

1793. “ . . . . it is certain that the pro- 

duct of their looms ” {i.e. of Tibet and 
Nepaul) “is as inconsiderable in quantity 
as it is insignificant in quality. The Joos 
(read Toos) or flannel procured from the 
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former, were it really a fabric of Tibet, 
would perhaps be admitted as an exception 
to the latter part of this observation j but 
the fact is that it is made at Silinff, a place 
situated on the western borders of China. ” 
-^Kio'kpatrick^s Acc. of Nepaul (1811), p. 
134. 

1854. “ lA^t of Chinese Articles brought 

to India. 

iji # * 

“ suing, a soft and silky woollen of two 
kinds — 1. Shirdn. 2. Gordn.^^ — Cunning- 
harrCs Ladaht 241-2, 

1862. Sling is a ^Pushmina^ (fine wool) 
cloth, manufactured of goat-wool, taken 
from Elarashaihr and Urumchi, and other 
districts of Turkish China, in a Chinese 
town called Sling .” — Punjab Trade Report, 
App., p. ccxxix. 

1871. “ There were two Oalmucks at 

Yarkand, who had belonged to the suite of 
the Chinese Amb^n. . . . Their own home 
they say is Zilm” (qu. Zilin?) “a country 
and town distant 1^ month’s journey from 
either Aksoo or Khoten, and at an equal 
distance in point of time from Lhassa . . . 
Zilm possesses manufactures of carpets, 
horse-trappings, pen-holders, &c. . . . This 
account is confirmed hj the fact that 
articles such as those described are imported 
occasionally into Lad^iik, under the name 
of Zilm or Zirm goods. 

“ Now if the town of Zilm is six weeks 
journey from either Lhassa or Aksoo, its 
position may be guessed at.” — Shaw, Visits 
to High Tartary, 38. 

Sloth, s. In the usual way of 
transferring names which belong to 
other regions, this name is sometimes 
applied in S. India to the Lem-ur, 
{Loris gracilis, Jerdon). 

Snake-stone, s. This is a term ap- 
plied to a substance, the application of 
which to the part where a snake-bite 
has taken effect, is supposed to draw 
out the poison and render it innocuous. 
Such applications are made in various 
parts of the Old and New Worlds. The 
substances which have this reputation 
are usually of a porous kind, and when 
they have been chemically examined 
have proved to be made of charred 
bone, or the like. There is an article 
in the 13th volume of the Asiatic 
Researches by Dr. J. Davy, entitled 
An Analysis of the SnaJce-Stone, in 
which the residt of the examination 
of three different kinds, all obtained 
from Sir Alex. Johnstone, Chief Justice 
of Ceylon, is given. (1) The first kind 
was of round or oval form, black or 
brown in the middle, white towards the 
circumference, polished and somewhat 
lustrous, and pretty enough to be some- 
times worn as a neck ornament; easily 


cut with a knife, but not scratched by 
the nail. When breathed on it emitted 
an earthy smell, and when applied to 
the tongue, or other moist surface, it 
adhered firmly. This kind proved to 
be of bone partially calcined. (2) We 
give below a quotation regarding 
the second kind. (3) The third was 
apparently a bezoar (q.v.), rather 
than a snake-stone. 

There is another article in the As. 
Res. xvi. 382 seqq. by Captain J. D. 
Herbert, on Zelir Moliereh, or Snake- 
Stone. Two kinds are described which 
were sold under the name given {Zahr 
muhra, where zahr = poison, 7nuhra = 
‘a kind of polished shell,’ ‘a bead,’ 
applied to a species of bezoar). Both 
of these were mineral, and not of 
the class we are treating of. 

c. 1666. “ C’est dans cette Ville de Diu 

que ae font lea Pierres de Cobra si re- 
nomm^es : elles sont compos^ea de racines 
qn’on brtfie, et dont on amasse lea cendres 
pour lea mettre avec une sorte de terre 
qu’ils ont, et lea brfller encore une fois avec 
cette terre ; et aprbs cela on en fait la p^te 
dont ces Pierres sont form^es. ... II faut 
faire sortir avec une daruille, un pen de 
sang de la ijlaie, y appliquer la Pierre, et 
I’y laisser jusqu’k ce qu’elle tombe d’elle 
mtoe.” — ThevenoU v. 97. 

1673. “Here are also those Elephant 
Legged St. Thomeans, which the unbiassed 
Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 
ways : By the Venom of a certain Snake, 
by which the Jaugies or Pilgrims furnish 
them with a Factitious Stone (which we 
call a snake-stone), and is a Counter-poyson 
to all deadly Bites ; if it stick, it attracts 
the Poyson ; and put into Milk it recovers 
itself again, leaving its virulency therein, 
discovered by its Greenness. ” — Fryer, 53. 

c. 1676. “ There is the Serpent’s stone 

not to be forgot, about the bigness of a 
double (doubloon?); and some are almost 
oval, thick in the middle and thin about 
the sides. The Indians report that it is 
bred in the head of certain Serpents. But 
I rather take it to be a story of the Idoloter’s 
Priests, and that the Stone is rather a com- 
position of certain Drugs. ... If the Person 
bit be not much wounded, the place must 
be incis’d ; and the Stone being appli’d 
thereto, will not fall off till it has drawn 
all the poison to it : To cleanse it you must 
steep it in Womans-milk, or for want of 

that, in Cows-milk There are two 

ways to try whether the Serpent-stone be 
true or false. The first is, by putting the 
Stone in your mouth, for there it will give 
a leap, and fix to the Palate. The other is 
by putting it in a glass full of water ; for if 
the Stone be true, the water will fall a 
boyling, and rise in little bubbles. . . .” — 
Tavernier, E. T., Pt. ii., 155. 

Tavernier also speaks of another snake- 
T T 2 
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gtone alleged to be found behind the hood 
of the Cobra : 

“ This Stone being rubb’d against another 
Stone, yields a slime, which being drank in 
water,” etc., etc. — Ibid. 

1690. “ The thing which he carried . . . 

is a Specific against the Poison of Snakes 
.... and therefore obtained the name of 
Snake-stone. It is a small artificial Stone. 
.... The Composition of it is Ashes of 
burnt B-oots, mixt with a kind of ISarth, 
which is found at Diu. . . — Ovington. 
260-261. 

1712. “Pedra de Cobra: ita dictus 
lapis, vocabulo a Lusitanis imposito, ad- 
versus viperarum morsus praestat auxilium, 
externb applicatus. In serpen te, quod vulgb 
credunt, non invenitur, sed arte secreta 
fabricatur h Brahmanis. Pro dextro et 
felici usu, oportet adesse geminos, ut cum 
primus veneno saturatus vulnusculo de- 
cidit, alter surrogari illico in locum possit. . . 
Quo ipso feror, ut istis lapidibus nihil 
efficaciae inesse credain, nisi quam actual! 
frigiditate suil, vel absorbendo praestant.” 
— ICaempfer, Amoen. Exot. 395-7. 

1772. “ Being returned to Boode-Zand, 

the much celebrated Snake-stone {iflange- 
steen) was shown to me, which few of the 
farmers here could afford to purchase, it 
being sold at a high price, and held in great 
esteem. It is imported from the Indies^ 
esijecially from Malabar, and costs several, 
frequently 10 or 12, rix dollars. It is 
round, and convex on one side, of a black 
colour, with a pale ash-grey speck in the 
middle, and tubulated with very minute 
pores. . . . When it is applied to any part 
that has been bitten by a serpent, it sticks 
fast to the wound, and extracts the poison ; 
as soon as it is saturated, it falls off of 
itself. . . .” — Thunberg, Travels^ B. T., i. 
155 [A Journey into Caffraria). 

1796. ‘‘ Of the remedies to which cures 

of venomous bites are often ascribed in 
India, some are certainly not less frivolous 
than those emi^loyed in Europe for the bite 
of the viper ; yet to infer from thence that 
the effects of the poison cannot be very 
dangerous, would not be more rational than 
to ascribe the recovery of a person bitten by 
a Cobra de Capello, to the apjjlication of a 
snake-stone, or to the words muttered over 
the patient by a Patrick Russell, 

Account of Indian Serj)ents, 77. 

1820. “Another kind of snake-stone 
.... was a small oval body, smooth and 
shining, externally black, internally grey ; 
it had no earthy smell when breathed on, 
and had no absorbent or adhesive power. 
By the iDerson who presented it to Sir 
Alexander Johnstone it was much valued, 
and for adequate reason if true, ‘it had 
saved the lives of four men.’ ” — Er. Davy^ in 
As. Res., xiii. 318. 

1860. “ The use of the Pamboo-Kaloo, or 

snake-stone, as a remedy in cases of wounds 
by venomous serpents, has probably been 
communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who resort to the 
island from the Coast of Coromandel ; and 


more than one weU-authentioated instance 
of Its sucoessfnl application has been told to 
me bypCTsons who had been eye-witnesses.” 
. . . . (Ihese follow.) . . . . “ Aq tn 

snake-stone itself I submitted one! tho 

apphoa^on of which I have been desoribina- 
to Mr. Faraday, and he has commnn"S 
result of his analysis, his 
bdief ^at It 18 a piece of charred bone 
which has been filled with blood, perhaps 
several times, and then charred again ’ ^ 
The probability is, that the animal charl 
coal, when instantaneously applied, mav 
be sufficiently porous and absorbent to 
extract the venom from the recent wound 
together with a portion oi the blood, before 
it has had time to be carried into the sys- 
19?^26 o Tennent, Ceylon, i. 

1872. “With reference to the snake- 
stones, which, when applied to the bites, 
are said to absorb and suck out the poison 
. . . I have only to say that I believe they 
are perfectly powerless to produce any such 
effect . . . when we reflect on the quantity 
of poison, and the force and depth with and 
to which it is injected . . . and the extreme 
rapidity with which it is hurried along in 
the vascular system to the nerve centres, I 
think it is obvious that the application of 
one of these stones can be of little use in a 
lyal bite of a deadly snake, and that a belief 

in their efficacy is a dangerous delusion.” 

Fayrer, Thanatophidia of India, pp. 38 
and 40. 


Sneaker, s. A large cup (or small 
basm) -with a saucer and coyer. The 
native servants call it slmgar. We 
had guessed that it was perhaps 
formed in some way from szni in the 
sense of ‘ china-ware ’ ; or ’ from the 
same word, used in Ar. and Pers., in 
the sense of ‘ a salver,’ &c. 

But_ we have since seen that the 
word is not onljr in Grose’s Lexicon 
Balatronicum, with the explanation 
‘ a small bowl ; ’ but is also in Todd : 

‘ A small vessel of drink.’ A sneaker 
of punch is a term still used in several 
places for a small bowl ; and in fact it 
occurs in the Spectator and other works 
of last century. So the word is of 
genuine English origin; no doubt of a 
semi-slang kind. 

1714. “ Our little burlesque authors, 

who are the delight of ordinary readers, 
generally abound in these pert phrases, 
which have in them more vivacity than 
wit. I lately saw an instance of this Mnd of 
writing, which gave me so truly an idea of 
it, that I could not forbear begging a copy 
of the letter. . . . 

“ Past 2 o’clock and 
“ Dear Jack, a frosty morning. 

“ I have just left the Bight Worshipful 
and his myrmidons about a sneaker of 5 
gallons. The whole magistracy was pretty 
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well disguised before I gave them the slip.” 
— The BpectatoVf No. 616. 

1715. 

^‘Hugh Peters is making 
A sneaker within 
Por Luther, Buchanan, 

John Knox, and Calvin ; 

And when they have toss’d off 
A brace of full bowls. 

You’ll swear you ne’er met 
With honester souls.” 

J5p. Burnett's Descent into JSelh In 
Political Ballads of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Annotated by W. W. 
Wilkins (1860), ii. 172. 

1743. “Wild . . . then retired to his 
seat of contemplation, a night-cellar, where, 
without a sin^e farthing in his pocket, he 
called for a sneaker of punch, and placing 
himself on a bench by himself, he softly 
vented the following soliloquy.” — Fielding, 
Jonathcm Wildt Bk. ii, ch. iv. 

1772. He received us with great cor- 
diality, and entreated us all, five in number, 
to be seated in a bungalow, where there 
were only two broken chairs. This compli- 
ment we could not accept of; he then 
ordered five sneakers of a mixture which 
he denominated punch.” — ^Letter in Forhes, 
Or. JUm., iv. 217. 

Sofala, n. p. Ar. Sufdla, a district 
and town of the East African coast, the 
most remote settlement towards the 
south made upon that coast by the 
Arabs. The town is in S. Lat. 20® 10', 
more than 2° south of the Zambesi 
delta. The territory was famous in 
old days for the gold produced in the 
interior, and also for iron. It was not 
-visited by V. da Gama either in going 
or returning. 

c. 1150. “This section embraces the 
description of the remainder of the country 
of Soma. . . . The inhabitants are poor, 
miserable, and without resources to support 
them except iron ; of this metal there are 
numerous mines in the mountains of Sof§,la. 
The people of the islands . . . come hither 
for iron, which they carry to the continent 
and islands of India .... for although 
there is iron in the islands and 'in the mines 1 
of that country, it does not equal the iron I 
of Sofala .” — Edrisif i. 65. 

c. 1220. “ Sofala is the most remote 

known city in the country of the Zenj . . . 
wares are carried to them, and left by the 
merchants who then go away, and coming 
again find that the natives have laid down 
the price [they are willing to give] for every 
artide beside it . . . Sofdll gold is well- 
known among the Zenj merchants.” — 
Yakut, Mu'jam al-BuMdn, s.v. 

In his article on the gold country, Yakut 
describes the kind of dumb trade in which 
the natives decline to come face to face 
with the merchants at greater length. It 


is a practice that has been ascribed to a 
great variety of uncivilized races ; e.g., in 
various parts of Africa; in the extreme 
north of Europe and of Asia ; in the Clove 
Islands ; to the Veddas of 0(^lon, to the 
Poliars of Malabar, and (by Pliny, surely 
under some mistake) to the Seres or 
Chinese. See on this subject a note in 
Marco Polo, Bk. iv. ch. 21 ; a note by Mr. 
De B, Priaulx, in J. B. As. Soc., xviii. 348 
(in which several references are erroneously 
printed) ; Tennent's Ceylon, i. 593 seqq. ; 
Bawlinson's Herodotus^ under Bk. iv. ch, 
196. 

c. 1330. * ‘ Sofala is situated in the coun- 

try of the Zenj . According.to the author of 
the Kanun, the inhabitants are Muslim. 
Ibn Sayd says that their chief means of 
subsistence are the extraction of gold and 
of iron, and that their clothes are of leoi)ard- 
skin.” — Ahulfeda, Er. Tr., i. 222. 

c. 1330. “ A merchant told me that the 

town of Sofala is a half month’s march 
distant from Culua (Quiloa), and that from 
Sofala to Yufi (Nfifi) ... is a month’s 
march. Prom Yufi they bring gold-dust 
to Sofala.” — Ibn Batuta, ii. 192-3. 

1499. “ Coming to Mogambique {i.e. 

Vasco and his squadron on their return) 
they did not desire to go in because there 
was no need, so they kept their course, and 
being off the coast of Cofala, the pilots 
warned the officers that they should be 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
they should keep their course, with little 
sail set, and a good look-out, for just there- 
abouts there was a river belonging to a 
place called Qofala, whence there some- 
times issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and carried cattle and all into 
the sea. . . — Correa, Lendas, i. 134-135. 

1516. “. . . at xviii. leagues from them 
there is a river, which is not very large, 
whereon is a town of the Moors called 
Sofala, close to which town the King of 
Portugal has a fort. These Moors estab- 
lished themselves there a long time ago on 
account of the great trade in gold, which 
they carry on with the Gentiles of the 
mainland.” — Barbosa, 4. 

1523. * ‘ Item — that as regards all the ships 
and goods of the said Bealm of TJrmuz, and 
its ports and vassals, they shall be secure by 
land and by sea, and they shall be as free to 
navigate where they please as vassals of the 
Kin_g our lord, save only that they shall not 
navigate inside the Strait of Mecca, nor 
yet to Qoffala and the ports of that coast, 
as that is forbidden by the King our lord. 

. . . — Treaty of Dom Duarto de Meneses, 
with the King of Ormuz, in Botelho, Tomho, 
80. 

1.553. “ Vasco da Gama . . . was afraid 

that there was some gulf running far inland, 
from which he would not be able to get out. 
And this apprehension made him so careful 
to keep well from the shore that he passed 
without even seeing the town of (Qofala, so 
famous in those parts for the quantity of 
gold which the Moors procured there from 
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the Blacks of the country by trade. . . — 

JSao'Q'oSf I. iv. 3. 

1572. 

“ . . . Bizemos desta costa algum desvio 
Beitando para o pego toda a armada : 
Porque, ventando Noto manso e frio, 

Nao nos apanhasse a agua da enseada, 
Que a costa faz alii daqnella banda, 
Bonde a rica Sofala o onro manda.” 

CamocSi v. 73. 

By Burton : 


‘off from the coast-line for a spell we 
stood, 

till deep blue water ’neath our kelsons 
lay; 

for frigid Notus, in his fainty mood, 
was fain to drive us leewards to the Bay 
made in that quarter by the crooked shore, 
whence rich Sofala sendeth golden ore.” 


spark of fire, which fell into the sola: the 
sulphur match was applied ; and an earthen 
lamp . . . — Govinda Samanta^ i. 10. 

1878. “My solar topee (pith hat) was 
whisked away during the struggle.”--.ri/> 
in the Mofussil, i. 164. 

1885. ‘ ‘ I have slipped a pair of galoshes 

over my ordinary walking-boots ; and, with 
my solar topee (or sun-helmet) on, have 
ridden through a mile of deserted streets 
and thronged bazaars, in a grilling sun- 
shine.”— .4 Professional Visit in Persia, JSt 
Jameses Gazette, March 9th. 


Sombrero, s. Port, sumlreiro. In 
England we now understand by this 
word a broad-brimmed hat; but in 
older writers it is used for an umlrella. 


1665. 

“ Mombaza and Quiloa and Melind, 

And Sofala, thought Oiihir, to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south.” 

Paradise Lost, xi. 

Milton, it may be noticed, misplaces the 
accent, reading S6fula. 

1727. “Between Pdacjoa and Mosam- 
hiquc is a dangerous Sea-coast, it was 
formerly known by the names of Suffola 
and Ouama, but now by the Portuguese, 
who know that country best, is called 
BenaP — A. Ham., i. 8. 

Sola, vulg. Solar, s. This is pro- 
perly IT. sholCi, corrupted by the 
Bengfili inability to utter the shibbo- 
leth, to sold, and often again into solar 
by English people, led astray by the 
usual ‘ ‘ striying after meaning.” Sholii 
is the name of the plant Aeschynomene 
asjpera, L. (N. O. Legicminosae), and 
is particularly applied to the light 

S ith of that plant, from which the 
ght thick Sola Topees, or pith hats, 
are made. The material is also used 
to pad the roofs of palankins as a 
protection against the sun’s power, 
and for various minor purposes, e.g., 
for slips of tinder, for making models, 
&c. The word, until its wide diffusion 
within the last 30 years, was peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. In the 
Deccan the thing is called hliend, and 
in Tamil, netti. Solar hats are now 
often advertised in London. 

1836. “I stopped at a fisherman’s, to 
look at the curiously-shaped floats he used 
for his very large and heavy fishing-nets ; 
each float was formed of eight pieces of 

shola, tied together by the ends 

When this light and spongy pith is wetted, 
it can be cut into thin layers, which pasted 
together are formed into hats ; Chinese 
paper appears to be made of the same 
material.” — Wanderings of a Pilgonm, ii. 

1872. “ In a moment the flint gave out a 


1503. “ And the next day the Captain- 

Major before daylight embarked armed 
with all his people in the boats, and the 
King (of Cochin) in his boats which they 
call tones (see Doney) . . . and in the tom 
of the King went his Sombreiros, which 
are made of straw, of a diameter of 4 palms, 
mounted on very long canes, some 3 or 4 
fathoms in height. These are used for 
state ceremonial, showing that the King is 
there in person, as it were his pennon or 
royal banner, for no other lord in his realm 
may carry the like.” — Correa, i. 378. 

c. 1630. “Betwixt towns men usually 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, but in 
Towns upon Palamkeens, and with Som- 
breros de Sol over them.” — Sir T. Herbert 
ed. 1665, p. 46. 

1657. “A costd du cheval il y a un 
homme qui esvente Wistnou, afin qu’il ne 
reQoive point d’incommoditd soit par les 
mouches, ou par la chaleur; et h> chaque 
costd on porte deux Zombreiros, afin que 
le Soleil ne luise pas sur luy. . . .” — Abr, 
Boger, Pr. Tr., ed. 1670, p. 223. 

1673. “None but the Emperor have a 
Sumbrero among the Moguls.” — Fryer, 36. 

1727. “The Portugueze ladies .... 
sent to beg the Eavour that he would pick 
them out some lusty Dutch Men to carry 
their Palenqueens and Somereras or Um- 
brellas.” — A. Ham., i. 338. 

Sombrero, Channel of the, n. p. 

The channel between the northern 
part of the Nicobar group, and the 
southern part embracing the Great and 
Little Nicobar, has had this name since 
the early Portuguese days. The origin 
of the name is ^iven by A. Hamilton 
below. The indications in 0. Eederici 
and Hamilton are probably not accu- 
rate. They do not agree with those 
given by Horsburgh. 

1566. ‘ ‘ Si passa per il cauale di Nicuhar, 

ouero per quello del Sombrero, li quali son 
per mezzo I’isola di Sumatra. . . .” — O. 
Federici, in Bamusio, iii. 391. 

1727. “ The Islands off this Part of the 
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Coast are the JSficobars, . . . The northern- 
most Clnstei' is low, and are called the 
Oa/rnicubao's, . . . The middle Cluster is 
fine champain Ground, and all but one, 
weE inhabited. They are called the 
Somerera Islands, because on the South 
End of the largest Island, is an Hill that 
resembleth the Top of an Umbrella or 
Somerero.” — A. Ham.y ii. 68. 

1843. “Sombrero Channel, bounded on 
the north by the Islands of Katchull and 
Noncowry, and by Merve or Passage Island 
on the South side, is very safe and about 
seven leagues wide.” — Horsburgh, ed. 1843, 
ii. 59-60. 

Sonaparanta, n. p. This is a quasi 
classical name, of Indian origin, used 
by the Burmese Court in State docu- 
ments and formal enumerations of the 
style of the Kin^,to indicate the central 
part of his dominions ; Skt. Suvarna (Pali 
Sona) prdnta (or perhaps apardnta), 
‘golden frontier-land,’ or something 
like that. There can be little doubt that 
it is a survival of the names which gave 
origin to the Ghryse of the Greeks. And 
it is notable, that the same series of 
titles embraces Tambadlpa (‘ Copper 
Island’ or Begion) which is also repre- 
sented by the Chalcitis of Ptolemy. 

(Ancient.) “There were two brothers 
resident in the country called Sunaparanta, 
merchants, who went to trade with 500 
wagons. . . .” — Legends of Gotama BudSia, 
in Hardy^s Manual of Buddhism^ 259. 

1636. “All comprised within the great 
districts ... of Tsa^oo, Tsa-lan, Laygain, 
Phoung-len, KaM, and Thoung-thwot is 
constituted the Kingdom of Thuna-paranta. 
All within the great districts of Pag^tn, 
Ava, Penya, and Myen-Zain, is constituted 
the Kingdom of Tampadewa. ...” (etc.) — 
Erom an Inscription at the Great Pagoda 
of Koung-Mhoo-dau, near Ava; from the 
MS. Journal of Major H. Burney, accom- 
panying a Letter from him, dated 11th 
September, 1830, in the Poreign OfiSlce, 
Calcutta, 

Burney adds ; “ The Ministers told me 
that by Thunaparanta they mean all the 
countries to the northward of Ava, and by 
Tampa-dewa all to the southward. But 
this inscription shows that the Ministers 
themselves do not exactly understand what 
countries are comprised in Thunaparanta 
and Tampa-dewa.” 

1767. “The King despotick; of great 
Merit, of great Power, Lord of the Coun- 
tries Thonaprondah, Tompdevah, and 
Camboja, Sovereign of the Kingdom of 
Buraghmagh, the Kingdom of Siam and 
Hughen (?), and the Kingdom of Cassay.” 
— ^Letter from the King of Burma, in 
Dalrymple, Or. Hep., i. 106. 

1795. “The Lord of Earth and Air, the 
Monarch of extensive Countries, the Sove- 
reign of the Kingdoms of Sonahparinda, 


Tombadeva. . . . etc. . , .” — ^Letter from 
the King to Sir John Shore, in Symes, 487. 

1855. “His great, glorious and most 
excellent Majesty, who reigns over the 
Kingdoms of Thunaparanta, Tampadeeva, 
and all the great umbrella-wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern countries, the King of the 
Bising Sun, Lord of the Celestial Elephants, 
and Master of many white Elephants, and 

great Chief of Bighteousness ” — 

King’s Letter to the Gorernor-General (Lord 
Dalhousie), 2nd Oct., 1855. 

Soodra, Sooder, s. Skt. kudr. The 
(theoretical) Pourth Caste of the 
llindus. In South India, there being 
no claimants of the 2nd or 3rd classes, 
the higher castes among the (so-called) 
Sudras come next after the Brahmans 
in social rank, and sudra is a note of 
respect, not of the contrary as in 
Northern India. 

1630. “ The third Tribe or Cast, called 

the Shudderies. ” — Lord, Display, &c., 
ch. xii. 

1651. “La quatribme lign^e est celle 
des Soudraes : elle est composee du 
commun peuple : cette lign^e a sous soy 
beaucoup et diverses families, dont une 
chacune i)rdtend surpasser Tautre. . . — 

Abr. Roger, Er. ed. 1670, p. 8. 

1674. “ The . . . Chudrer (these are 

the Nayres ).” — Faria y Sousa, ii. 710. 

1717. “ The Brahmens and the Tschud- 

dirers are the proper persons to satisfy 
your Enquiries.” — Phillips, 14. 

1858. “ Such of the Aborigines as yet 

remained were formed into a fourth class, 
the Cudra. a class which. had no rights but 
only duties.” — Whitney j Or. and Ling. 
Studies, ii. G. 

1867. “ A Brahman does not stand aloof 
from a Soudra with a keener pride than a 
Greek Christian shows towards a Copt.” — 
Dixon, New America, 7th ed. i. 276. 

Soojy, Soojee, S. Hind, sujl; a 
word curiously misinterpreted (“the 
coarser part of pounded wheat”) by 
the usually accurate Shakespear. It 
is, in fact, the fine flour, made from 
the heart of the wheat, used in India 
to make bread for English tables. It 
is prepared by grinding between two 
millstones which are not in close con- 
tact. It is the semolina of Italy. Bread 
made from this was called in Low Latin 
siraella ; Germ. Bemmel^hrodchen, and 
old English simnel cakes. 

A kind of porridge made with soojee 
is often called soojee simply. 

1810. “ Bread is not made of flour, but 

of the heart of the wheat, which is very 
fine, ground into what is called soojy . . . 
Soojy is frequently boiled into ‘ stirabout * 
for .breakfast, and eaten with milk, salt 
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and butter ; though some of the more 
zealous may be seen to moisten it with 
Ijorter,” — Williamson^ V. Jkf., ii. 135-136. 

1878. “ Sujee flour, gi'ound coarse, and 

water.” — Zffe t/i the Mofusidl, i. 213. 

Soorky, S. Pounded brick used to 
mix with lime to form a hydraulic 
mortar. Hind, from Pers. surlchl^ ‘red- 
stuff.’ 

c. 1770. “ The terrace roofs and floors 

of the rooms are laid with fine pulverized 
stones, which they call zurkee; these are 
mixed up with lime-water, and an inferior 
kind of molasses, and in a short time grow 
as hard and as smooth, as if the whole were 
one large stone .” — IStavorinuSi E.T., i. 514. 

1784. “ One lack of 9-inch bricks, and 

about 1400 maunds of soorky.” — Notifn. 
in Seton-Karr, i. 34 ; see also ii. 15. 

1811. “ The road from Calcutta to Bar- 

acpore . . . like all the Bengal roads it is 
paved with bricks, with a layer of sulky, 
or broken bricks over them.” — Solvyns, Les 
Hindous, hi. 

The word is misused as well as mis- 
written here. The substance in question is 
khoa, q.v. 

Soorma, s. Hind, from Pers. surma. 
Sulphuret of antimony, used for 
darkening the eyes, htihl of the Arabs, 
the stirumi and stibium oi the ancients. 

With it, I believe, is often confounded 
the sulphuret of lead, which in N. 
India is called soon nee {ee is the femi- 
nine termination in liindust.), and 
used as a substitute for the former : 
a mistake not of recent occurrence 
only, as Sprengel says, ‘ Distinguit 
vero Plinius marem a femind' ” [Foyle 
on Ant. of Hindu. Medicine^ 100). 

Soosie, s. Hind, from Pers. susl. 
Some kind of silk cloth, hut we know 
not what kind. See passage from 1690, 
Ovington, under Allej a. 

1784. “ Pour cassimeers of different co- 

lours ; Patna dimity, and striped soosies.” 
— In Beton-Karr, i. 42. 

Sophy, n.p. The name by which 
the King of Persia was long known in 
Europe — “The Sophy” as the Sultan 
of Turkey was “The Turk” or “Grand 
Turk,” and theK. of Delhi the “Great 
Mogul.” This title represented Silft, 
Safavl, or Safi, the name of the dy- 
nasty which reigned over Persia for 
more than two centuries (1499-1722, 
nominally to 1736). The first king 
of the family was Isma’il, claiming 
descent from ’Ali and the Imams, 
through a long line of persons of 
saintly reputation at Ardehil. The 


surname of Safi or Safi assumed by 
Isma’il is generally supposed to have 
been taken from Shaikh Safi-ud-dln, 
the first of his more recent ancestors to 
become famous, and who belonged to the 
class of Sufis or philosophic devotees. 
After Isma’il the most famous of the 
dynasty was Shah Abbas (1585-1629). 

c. 1524. ‘ ‘ Susiana, guae est Shuslian Pala- 
tium illud regni Sophii.” — AhrahwmPentsol, 
in Hyde, Syntagma Dissertt. i. 76. 

1560. “De que o Sufi foy coutente, e 
mandou gente em su ajuda. 

ch. i. 

„ “ Quae regiones nomine Persiae ei 

regnantur quern Turcae Chislibas, nos Sophi 
vocamus.” — Busbeq. Epist. iii. (171). 

1561. “ The Queenes Maiesties Letters to 
the great Sophy of Persia, sent by M, An- 
thonie lenldnson. 

“ Elizabetha Dei gratia Angliae Pranciae 
et Hiberniae Begina, &c. Potentissimo et 
inuictissimo Principi, Magno SopM Persa- 
rum, Medorum, Hircanornm, Oarmano- 
rum, Margianorum, poi)ulornm cis et vltra 
Tygriin fluuium, et omnium intra Mare Cas- 
pi’um et Persicum Siniim nationum atque 
Gentium Imperatori salutem et rerum 
prosiDerarum foelicissimum incrementum.” 
—In Hak. i. 381. 


1598. “And all^the Kings continued so 
with the name of Xa, which in Persia is a 
King, and Ishmael is a proper name, where- 
by Xa Ismael, and Xa Thamas are as much 
as to say King Ismael, and King Thamas, 
and of the Turkes and Bumes are called 
Suffy or Soffy, which signifieth a great 
Captaine.” — lAnschoten, ch. xxvii. 


1601. 

“ Sir Toby. Why, man, he ’s a very devil : 
I have not seen such a firago . . . 
They say, he has been fencer to the 
Sophy. ” — Tioelfth Night, III. iv. 

1619. “ Alla porta di Sciah Sofi, si 

sonar ono nacchere tutto il giorno : ed 
insomma tutta la cittk e tutto il popolo 
andb in allegrezza, concorrendo infinita 
gente alia meschita di Schia Sofi, a far 
Gratiarum actionem.^'' — P. della Valle, i. 
808. 


1626. 

“ Were it to bring the Great Turk bound in 
chains 

Through Prance in triumph, or to couple 
up 

The Sophy and great Prester-John to- 
gether ; 

I would attempt it.” 

Beaum. Fletch . , The Noble Gen- 
tleman, V. 1. 

c. 1630. “ Ismael at his Coronation pro- 

claim’d himself King of Persia by name of 
Pot-Shaw- Jswac^-Sophy. Whence that word 
Sophy was borrowed is much controverted. 
Whether it be from the Armenian idiom, 
signifying W^ooll, of which the Shashes are 
made that ennobled his new order. Whether 
the name was from Sophy his grandsire, or 
from the Greek word Sophos imposed upon 
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Aydar at his conquest of Ti'ehizond by the 
Greeks there, I know not. Since then, 
many have called the Kings of Persia 
Sophy’s ; but I see no reason for it ; since 
Ismael’s son, grand and great ^andsons 
Kings of Persia never continued that name, 
till this that now reignes, whose name in- 
deed is Boffee, but casuall.” — Sir T. JSerbert, 
ed. 1638, 286. 

1643. ^ “ Y avoit vn Ambassadeur Persien 
qui auoit est4 enuoye en Europe de la part 
du Grand Sophy Koy de Perse.” — Mocquet, 
Voyages, 269, 

1665. 

“ As when the Tartar from his Kussian foe. 

By Astracan, over the snowy plains 

Ketires; or Bactrian Sophy, from the 
horns 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste 
beyond 

The realm of Aladule, in his retreat 

To Tauris or Casbeen . . . .” 

Paradise Lost, x, 

1673. “ But the Suffee’s Vicar-General 
is by his Place the Second Person in the 
Empire, and always the Eirst Minister of 
State.” — Fryer, 338. 

1681. ** La quarta parte comprehende el 

Keyno de Persia, cuyo Seilor se llama en 
estos tiempos, el Gran Sophi.” — Martinez, 
Compendia, 6. 

1711. “In Consideration of the Com- 
pany’s good Services . . . they had half of 
the Customs of GomJbroon ^iven them, and 
their successors, by a Pirman from the 
Sophi or Emperor.” — Lockyer, 220. 

1727, “The whole Beign of the last 
Sophi or King, was managed by such 
Vermin, that the Balloioches and Mackrans 
, , , threw off the Yoke of Obedience first, 
and in full Bodies fell upon their Neigh- 
bours in Caramania.” — A, Siam, i. 108. 

1815. “ The Suffavean monarchs were 

revered and deemed holy on account of 
their descent from a saint.” — Malcolm, H, 
of Pen's,, ii. 427. 

1828. “ It is thy happy destiny to fol- 
low in tbe train of that brilliant star whose 
light shall shed a lustre on Persia, unknown 
since the days of the earlier Soofees.” — The 
Kuzzilhash, i. 192. 

Souba, Soobah, s. Hind, from 
Pers. suha, A large Division or Pro- 
vince of the Mogul Empire {e.g. the 
BuhaJi of the Deccan, the Buhah of 
Bengal). The word is also frequently 
used as short for Subaddr, ‘ the Vice- 
roy’ (over a sUba). It is also “among 
the Marathas sometimes applied to a 
smaller division comprising from o to 
8 fara/s^* (Wilson). 

c. 1594. In the fortieth year of his 
majesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 Sirkars. . . . The empire was then 
parcelled into 12 grand divisions, and each 
was committed to the government of a 
Soobadar . . . upon which occasion the 
Sovereign of the world distributed 12 Lacks 


of beetle. The names of the Soobahs were 
Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, Ajmeer, Ah- 
medabad, Bahar, Bengal, Dehly, Cabul, 
Lahoor, Multan, and Malwa : when his 
majesty conquered Berar, Khandeess, and 
Ahmednagur, they were formed into three 
Soobahs, increasing the number to 15.” — 
Ayeen, {Gladwin), ii. 1-5. 

1753. “Princes of this rank are called 
Subahs. Nizam al muluck was Subah of 
the Decan (or Southern) provinces . . . The 
Nabobs of Condanore, Cuda'pah, Qarnatica, 
Yalore, &c., the Kings of Tritchinopoly, 
Mysore, Tanjore, are subject to this Subah- 
ship. Here is a subject ruling a larger 
empire than any in Europe, excepting that 
of the Muscovite.” — Orme, Fragments, 

399. 

1760. “ Those Emirs or Nabobs, who 

govern great Provinces, are stiled Subahs, 
which imports the same as Lord-Lieutenants 
or Vice-Boys.” — Memoirs of the Devolution 
in Bengal, p. 6. 

1763. “Prom the word Soubah, signi- 
fying a province, the Viceroy of this vast 
territory (the Decan) is called Soubahdar, 
and by the Europeans improperly Soubah.” 
Qrme, i, 35. 

1765. “ Let us have done with this 
ringing of changes upon Soubahs; there’s 
I no end to it. Let us boldly dare to be 

Soubah ourselves ” — Holwell, Hist. 

Events, &c., i. 183. • 

1783. “They broke their treaty with 
him, in whicn they stipulated to pay 
400, 000^. a year to the Subah of Bengal.” — 
Burke’s Speech on Fox’s India Bill, Works, 
iii. 468. 

1804. “It is impossible for persons to 
have behaved in a more shuffling manner 
than the Soubah’ s servants have. . . 
Wellington, ed. 1837, iii. 11. 

1809. “ These (pillars) had been removed 

from a sacred building by Monsieur Dupleix, 
when he assumed the rank of Soubah.” — 
Lord Valentia, i. 373. 

1823. “The Delhi Sovereigns whose 
vast empire was divided into Soubahs, or 
Governments, each of which was ruled by 
a Soubahdar or Viceroy.” — Malcolm, Gent. 
India^ i. 2. 

Soubadar, Subadar, s. Hind, from 
Pers. subaddr,, ‘ one holding a suba ’ 
(see preceding art.). 

(a) . The Viceroy, or Governor of a 
suba. 

(b) . A local commandant or chief 
ojBScer. 

(c) . The chief native officer of a 
company of Sepoys ; under the original 
cons'iitution of such companies, its 
actual captain. 

a. — 

See under preceding article. 

b. — 

1673. “ The Subidar of the Town being 
a Person of Quality ... he (the Ambas 
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sador) thought good to give him a Visit.” — 
Fryer^ 77. 

1805. “ The first thing that the Suhidar 

of Vira E-ajendra Pettah did, to my utter 
astonishment, was to come up and give me 
such a shake by the hand, as would have 
done credit to a Scotsman.” — Letter in 
LeydeifCs Lifc^ 49. 

C. 

1747. “14th September . . . Eead the 

former from Tellicherry adviseing that . . . 
in a day or two they shall despatch another 
Subidar with 129 more Sepoys to our assist- 
ance.” — Consultations at Fort 8t. Davids 
in India Ojice. 

1760. “One was the Subahdar, equiva- 
lent to the Captain of a Comx->any.” — 
hi. 610. 

c. 1785. “ . . . the Subahdars or com- 

manding officers of the black troox^s.” — 
Garaccioli^ iii. 174. 

1787. “A Troop of Native Cavalry on | 
the present Establishment consists of 1 
European Subaltern, 1 Eurojoean Serjeant, 

1 Subidar, 3 Jemadars, 4 Havildars, 4 
Naiques, 1 Trumi^eter, 1 Earrier, and 68 
Privates.” — Regns. for the Hon. Comp.^s 
Black Troops on the Coast of Coromandel, 
&c., p. 6. 

Soursop, s. (a), Tho fruit Anona 
muricata, L., a yarioty of tho custard- 
apple (<l-vO- This kind is not well 
known on the Bengal side of India, 
but it is comx)letoly naturalized at 
Bombay. Tho terms soursop and siueet- 
sop are, we believe, West Indian. 

(b). In a note to the passage quoted 
below, Grainger identities tho soursop 
with the suirsach of the Dutch. But 
in this, at least as regards use in the 
E. Indies, there is some mistake. The 
latter term, in old Dutch writers on 
the East, seems always to apply to the 
common Jack fruit (q.v.), the ‘sour- 
jack/ in fact, as distinguished from 
the superior kinds, especially the 
champada of the Malay Archipelago. 

a. — 

1764. 

“ . . . a neighbouring hill 
“ Which Nature to the Soursop had re- 
signed.” Grainger, Bk. 2. 

b. — 

1659. “There is another kind of tree 
(in Ceylon) which they call Sursack, . . , 
which has leaves like a laurel, and bears its 
fruit, not like other trees on twigs from the 
branches, but on the trunk itself ...” etc. 
— Saar, ed. 1672, p. 84. 

1661. Walter Schulz says that the fa- 
mous fruit Jaka was called by the Nether- 
landers in the Indies So or sack. — p. 236. 

1675. “The whole is planted for the 
most part with coco-palms, mangoes, and 
suursacks.” — Ryklof van Goens, in Valentijn, 
Ceylon, 223. 


1778. “The one which yields smaller 
fruit, without seed, I found at Columbo 
Gale, and several other places. The name 
by which it is properly known here is the 
Maldivian Sour Sack, and its use here is 
less universal than that of the other sort, 
which. . . weighs 30 or 40 lbs.” — Thunhera, 

E, T., iv. 255. 

Sowar, Suwar, s. Pers. ^ a 
horseman.* A native cavalry soldier ; 
a mounted orderly. 

1824-5. “. . . The sowars who accom- 
panied him.” — Heher, Orig. i. 404. 

1827. “Hartley had therefore no re- 
source save to keej) his eye steadily fixed 
on the lighted match of the sowar . . . who 
rode before him.” — W. Scott, The Surgeon's 
Daughter, ch. xiii. 

Sowar, Shooter-, s. Hind, from 
Pers. s?Lictr-sawdr,th.Q rider of a drome- 
dary or swift camel. Such riders are 
attached to the establishment of the 
Viceroy on the march, and of other 
high officials in Upper India. The 
word sotuar is quite misused by the 
Great Duke in the passage below, for 
a comel-driver, a sense^ it never has. 
The word written, or intended, may 
however have been surwaun (q.v.)* 

1834. “I . . . found a fresh horse at 
Sufter Jung’s tomb, and at the Kutub a 
couxfie of riding camels and an attendant 
Shutur Suwar.” — Jfem. of Col. Mountain, 
129. 

1840. “Sent a Shuta Sarwar (camel 
driver) off with an exiiress to Simla.” — 
Osborne, Court and Cam 2 :> of Buna. Singh, 
179. 

1842. “ At Pesliawur, it appears by the 

papers T i*ead last night, that they have 
camels, bub no sowars, or drivers.”— ;Letter 
of D. of Wellington, in Indian Administra^ 
tion of Ld. Fllenhovough, 228. 

Sowarry, Suwarree, s. Hind, from 
Pers. saivdri. A cavalcade, a cortege 
of mounted attendants. 

1803. ‘ ‘ They must have tents, elephants, 
and other sewary ; and must have with 
them a sufficient body of troops to guard 
' their persons.”— A. Wellesley, in Life of 
Mum^o, i. 346. 

1809. “He had no sawarry.”— Ld. Fa- 
Icntia, i. 388. 

1814. “ I was often reprimanded by the 

Zemindars and native officers, for leaving 
the suwarree, or state attendants, at the 
outer gate of the city, when I took my 
evening excursion.” — Forbes, Or, Mem. iii. 
420. 

1827. “Orders were given that on the 
next day all should be in readiness for the 
Sowarree, a grand procession, when the 
Piince was to receive the Begum as an 
honoured guest.” — Walter Scott, The Sur~ 
geon^s Daughter, ch. xiv. 
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c. 1831. “Je t^cherai d’^viter toute la 
poussibre de ces immenses sowarris.” — 
Jacquemontf Gorresp. ii. 121. 

Sowarry Camel. A swift or riding 
camel. See Sowar, Shooter-. 

1835. “ * I am told you dress a camel 

beautifully,’ said the young Princess, ‘ and 
I was anxious to . . . ask you to instruct 
my people how to attire a sawari camel.’ 
This was flattering me on a very weak 
point ; there is but one thing in the world 
that I perfectly understand, and that is 
how to dress .a camel.” — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim^ ii. 36. 

Sowcar, s. Hind, sahukdr ; alleged 
to he from sadhUj ‘ right,’ and hdr, 

‘ doer, ’ Gnj . savdkar . A native hanker ; 
corresponding to the Chetty of S. India. 

1803. **You should not confine your 
dealings to one soucar. Open a communi- 
cation with every soucar in Poonah, and 
take money from any man who will give it 
you, for bills.” — Wellington, Desp., ii. 1 
(ed. 1837). 

1826. “We were also sahoukars, and 
granted hills of exchange upon Bombay and 
Madras, and we advanced moneys upon 
interest.” — Pandurang Hari, 174. 

Soy, s. A kind of condiment once 
po]^iiIar. The word is J apanese si-^yau,* 
Chin, shi-yu. It is made from the 
beans of a plant common in the 
Himalaya and E. Asia, and much 
cultivated, viz. Glycine Sofa, Sieh. and 
Zuco. (Soya hispida, Moench.) boiled 
down and fermented. 

1679. , Mango and Saio, two sorts 

of sauces brought from the East Indies.” — 
Jownal of John Locke, in Ld. King's Life 
of L., i. 249. 

1688. “ I have been told that soy is 

made with a fishy composition, and it 
seems most likely by the Taste ; tho’ a 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance who was 
very intimate with one that sailed often 
from Tonquin to Japan, from whence the 
true Sog comes, told me that it was made 
only with Wheat and a sort of Beans mixt 
with Water and Salt.” — Lampier, ii. 28. 

1690. “. . . Sony, the choicest of all 

Sawces.” — Ovington, 397. 

1712. “Hoe legumen in coquina Japo- 
nic§. utramque replet paginam ; ex eo nam- 
que conficitur : turn puls Miso dicta, quae 
ferculis pro consistently, et butyri loco 
additur, butyrum enim h6c coeld res ignota 
est; turn Sooju dictum embamma, quod 
nisi ferculis, cert^ Metis et assatis omni- 
bus affunditur.” — Kaempfer, Amoen. Kxot. 
p. 839. 

1776. An elaborate account of the pre- 
paration of Soy is given in Thunberg's 

* A young Japanese fellow-passenger gave the I 

pronunciation clearly as sho-yu, — A. B. i 


Travels, E. T., iv. 121-122 ; and more 
briefiy by Kaempfer on the page quoted 
above. 

Spin, s. An unmarried lady; po- 
pular abbreviation of ‘ Spinster.’ 

Sponge Cake, s. This well-known 
form of cake is called throughout Italy 
pane di Spagna, a fact that suggested 
to us the possibility that the English 
name is really a corruption of Spanish’- 
cake. The name in Japan tends to 
confirm this, and must be our ex- 
cuse for introducing the term here. 

1880. “There is a cake called kasateira 
resembling sponge-cake ... It is said to 
have been introduced by the Spaniards, 
and that its name is a corruption of Cas- 
tilla J' — Miss Bird's Japan, i. 235. 

Spotted-Deer. Axis maculatus q£ 
Gray, H. Ohltal. 

1673. “The same Night we travelled 
easily to Megatana, using our Eowling- 
Pieces all the way, being here presented 
with Bich Game, as Peacocks, Doves, and 
Pigeons, ChitreU, or Spotted Deer.” — Fryer, 
71. 

1679. “ There being conveniency in this 

place for ye breeding up of Spotted Deer, 
which the Hon’ble Company doe every 
yeare order to be sent home for His Ma- 
jesty, it is ordered that care be taken to 
breed them up in this Eactory (Madapol- 
1am), to be sent home accordingly. — Ft. S. 
George Council (on Tour), 16tn April, in 
Notes and Extracts, Madras, 1871. 

1682, “This is a fine pleasant situation, 
full of great shady trees, most of them 
Tama/nns, well stored with peacocks and 
Spotted Deer like ourf allow-deer.” — Hedges, 
Oct. 16th. 

Sq[XLeeze, s. This is used in Anglo- 
Chinese talk for an illegal exaction. 
It is, we suppose, the translation of a 
Chinese expression. It corresponds to 
the malatolta of the Middle Ages, and 
to many other slang phrases in many 
tongues. 

1882. “ If the licence (of the Hong mer- 

chants) . . . was costly, it secured to them 
uninterrupted and extraordinary pecuniary 
advantages • but on the other hand it 
subjected them to ‘calls’ or ‘squeezes’ 
for contributions to public works, . . . for 
the relief of districts suffering from scarcity 
... as well as for the often imaginary . . . 
damage caused by the overflowing of the 
‘ Yangtse Keang ’ or the ‘ Yellow River.’ ” 
— The Fankwae at Canton, p. 36. 

Station, s. A word of constant 
recurrence in Anglo-Indian colloquial. 
It is the usual designation of the place 
where the English officials of a dis- 
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trict, or tke officers of a garrison (not 
in a fortress) reside. Also tlie aggre- 
gate society of such a place. 

1866 . _ 

** ^ much I ate at one 

Mofussil station, 

I’m sure ’twould cause at home a most 
extraordinary sensation.” 

{Freveli/an) The J)awlc JSungaloWf in 
Fraser, Ixxiii. p. 391. 

j> ‘‘Who asked the Station to 
mnner, and allowed only one glass of Sim- 
kin to each guest.” — Ihid. 231. 

Stevedore, s. One employed to 
stow the cargo of a ship, and to un- 
^ad it. The verb estivar is used in 
both^ Sp. and Port, in the sense of 
stowing cargo, implying originally to 
pack closOj as to press wool. Estivador 
is given in the {Sp. Dictionaries only 
in the sense of a wool-packer, but no 
doubt has been used in every sense 
of eativar. See Bheat, s. v. 

Stick-Insect, s. The name com- 
monly applied to certain orthopterous 
insects, of the family Fhasmidae, 
which have the strongest possible re- 
semblance to dry twigs or pieces of 
stick, sometimes 6 or *7 inches in 
length. 

** The other remarkable animal 
which I met with at Cuddalore was the 
aiLiiuated S^lk, of which there are differ- 

j kinds. Some a^Dpear like dried straws 
tmd^together, others like grass . . 

1860. “The Stick-insect.— The Fhas- 
mixlae ov spectres . . . present as close a 
^semblance to small branches, or leafless 
twigs, as their congeners do to green leaves. 

. . . —Emerson-Tennent, Ceylon, i. 252. 

Stink- wood, s. Eoetidia Mauriti- 
cma, Lam., a myrtaceous plant of 
hlauritius, called there Eois pucint. 
“At the Carnival in Groa, one of the 
sports is to drop bits of tHs stink- 
wood into the pockets of respectable 
persons. (MS. ). 

Stridhana, Streedhana, s. Skt. 

stT%-‘dfia7ia, ‘ women’s property.’ A 
term of Hindu Law, applied to certain 
property belonging to a woman, which 
loUows a law of succession different 
from that which regulates other pro- 
perty. The term is first to be found 
m the works of Jones and Colehrooke 
recently been 
introduced into European scientific 
treatises. 


^ 1875. “The settled property of a n 
ned woman ... is well known to 


Hindoos under the name of stridhan 
Mai7ie, Early Institutions, 321. 

Stupa. See Tope. 

Sucker-^!l^cker, n.p. A name often 
g^en in N. India to Upper Sind, from 
two neighbouring places. -viz., tketown 

of Sakhar on the right bank of the 
^mdus, and the island-fortress of 
Eakkar or ElioJckctr in the river An 
alternative name is Eoree-Bucher : 
from Moho'i, a town opposite Bakkar 
on the Mt bank, the name of which 
IS probably a relic of the ancient town 
of Ar^ or Alor^ though the site has 
been changed since the Indus adopted 
its present bed. ^ 

J passed 5 days at Lahari . . . 
and quitted it to proceed to Bakar. Thev 
thus call a fine town through which flows a 
^nal derived from the river Sind.”— /S m, 
Batuta, iii. 114-115. ^ 

“then took his departure 
foi Bhakkar, and after several days’ march- 
mg arrived at the plain surrounding Sak- 
har- — Turkhdn JTd'ma, in Elliot, i. 311. 

1 After a thousand sufferings we 
apr^ed at the end of some days’ journev 
at SiHw&Ti i^hwan), and then, passing hv 
Patara and Dariija we entered tlie fortress 
of Bakr.”— AH, p. 136. 

the Chiefe Citie, is 
called Buckor succor.” — Tei^ry, 


Sucket, s. Old English. 'Wright 
explains the word as ‘ dried sweetmeats 
or sugar-plums.’ Does it not in the 
<3[uotations rather mean loaf-sugar ? 


XOO-it. 


sucKet from Zindi’' ^^.c. 
..Cambaia, and China.”— Barrel, in 
EaJd. 11 . 412. 


c. 1620-30. 

For this, 

This Candy -wine, three merchants were 
undone ; 

These sucket s brake as many more.” 

Beauon. and FI etch., The Little 
F^'ench Laicyer, i. 1. 

Suclat, Sackcloth, etc., s. Pers. 

sakallat, or sakallat, saUatin, saJddtim, 
applied to certain woollen stuffs, and 
particularly now to European broad- 
cloth. It is sometimes defined as 
scarlet broad cloth ,* but though this 
colour is frequent, it does not seem to 
be essential to the name. It has, 
however, been supposed that our word 
scarlet comes from some form of the 
present word (see Sheat, s.v. Scarlet).* 


'' Here is an instance in wliich scarlet is used 
for ‘scarlet broadcloth.* 
c. 1GG5- “. . . . they laid them out, partly in 

fine Cotton Cloth .... partly in Silken Stuffs 
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But tlie fact tliat the Arah. dictionaries 
give a form sakirldt must not be trusted 
to. It is a modern form, probably 
taken from the European -word. 

The word is found in the medieval 
literature of Europe in the form 
sidatoun, a term which has been the 
subject of controversy both as to ety- 
mology and to exact meaning (see 
Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 58, notes). 
Among the conjectures as to etymology 
are a derivation from Ar. sahl, ‘ polish- 
ing’ (see Sicligur); from Sicily (Ar. 
Sikiliya ) ; and from the Latin cyclas, 
cycladatus. In the Arabic VocahuUsta 
of the 13th century (Elorenoe, 1871), 
siklatim is translated by cidas. The 
conclusion come to in the note on 
Marco Polo, based, partly but not en- 
tirely, on the modern meaning of sale- 
alldty was that aaklMun^os, probably a 
light woollen texture. But po 2 y and 
Be Jong give it as Uoffe de soie, trocliSe 
d^or, and the passage from Edrisi sup- 
ports this undoubtedly. 

To the north of India the name 
sukldt is given to a stuff imported 
from the borders of China. 

1040. “The robes were then brought, 
consisting of valuable frocks of saklatun of 
various colours. . . .” — Baihaki, in JSlliot, 
ii. 148. 

c. 1150. Almeria [Almarla) was a 
Musulman city at the time of the Moravi- 
dae. It was then a place of great industry, 
and reckoned, among others, 800 silk looms, 
where they manufactured costly robes, bro- 
cades, the stuffs known as Saklatun Is- 
fahdm . . . and various other silk .tissues.” 
— Edrisi (J oubert), ii. 40. 

c. 1220. “Tabriz. The chief city of 
Azarbaijan. . . . They make there “the 
stuffs called ^attahl (see Tabby), Siklatun, 
Khitdhl, fine satins and other textures 
which are exported everywhere.” — Yakut, 
in Barhier de Meynard, i. 133. 
c. 1370? 

“ His heer, his herd, was lyk saffroun 
That to his girdel raughte adoun 
Hise shoos of Cordewane, 

Of Brugges were his hosen broun 
His Eobe was of Syklatoun 
That coste many a Jane.” 

Chaucei', Sir Thojpas, 4 {Furnival, 
Ellesm.ere Text). 

c. 1590. 

“ Suklat- o Farancjl o PurtagdlV' 
(Broadcloth of Turkey, _of Europe, and of 
Portugal) . . . — Ain (orig.) i. 110. 
Blochmann renders ^Scarlet Broadcloth* 
(see above). 


streaked with Gold or Silver, to make Vests and 
Summer-Drawers of ; partly in English Scarlet, to 
make two Arabian Vests of for their King . . — 

JBernier, E. T. 43. 


1673. ^^Saffahaun is already full of 
London Cloath, or Sackcloath Londre, as 
they call it.” — Fryer, 224. 

“ liis Hose of London Sackcloth of any 
Colour.” Ib. 391. 

1854. 

“ List of Chinese articles brought to India. 

^ * 

“Suklat, a kind of camlet made of camel’s 
hair.” — Cunningham'' s Ladak, 242, 

1862. “ In this season travellers wear 

t arments of sheep-skin with sleeves, the 
eecy side inwards, and the exterior covered 
with Sooklat, or blanket .” — Punjab Trade 
B^ort, p. 57. 

„ Broadcloth (Europe), (‘ Suklat,’ 
‘Mahoot’)” — Id. App. p. coxxx. 

Sudden death. Anglo-Indian slang 
for a fowl served as a spatchcock, the 
standing dish at a dawk-bungalow in 
Wmer days. The bird was caught 
in the yard, as the traveller entered, 
and was on the table by the time he 
had bathed and dressed. 

Sudder, adj., but used as s. Liter- 
ally ‘chief,’ being Ar. sadr. This 
term had a technical application under 
Mahommedan rule to a chief Judge, 
as in the example quoted in a foot- 
note.* The use of the word seems to 
be almost confined to the Bengal 
Presidency. Its principal applications 
are the following : 

(a.) Sudder Board. This is the 
‘ Board of Bevenue,’ of which there is 
one at Calcutta, and one in the N.'W. 
Provinces at Allahabad. There is a 
Board of Bevenue at Madras, but not 
called ‘ Sudder Board ’ there. 

(b.) Sudder Court, ^*.e. ‘ Sudder 
Adawlat {sadr ’addlat). This was till 
1862, in (Salcutta and in the N. W. P., 
the chief court of appeal from the Mo- 
fussil or District Courts, tbe Judges 
being members of the Bengal Civil 
Service . In the year named the Calcutta 
Sudder Court was amalgamated with 
the Supreme Court (in which English 
Law had been administered by EngUsh 
Barrister- Judges), the amalgamated 
Court being entitled The High Court 
of Judiciary. A similar Court also 
superseded the Sudder Adawlut in the 
N. W. P. 

c. Sudder Ameeu, i.e. chief Ameeu 


* c. 1840. “ The Sadr-jiJmn (‘ Chief of the 

World’) % e. the "K&Ai-ai-Kudat (* J\idge of Judges *) 
.... possesses ten townships, producing a re- 
venue of about 00,000 tankas. He is also called 
B9.6x-al‘Islam"-^8hiliabuddi)i Dimisliki, in Notice 
’et Exiraits, xiii. 185. 
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(q.v.) This was tho designation, of 
the second rank of native Judge in 
the classification which was super- 
seded in Bengal by Act XVI, of 1868, 
in Bombay by Act XIV. of 1869, and 
in Madras by Act III. of 1873. Under 
that system the highest rank of native 
Judge was Principal Sndder Ameen; 
the 2nd rank, Sudder Ameen; the 
3rd, Moonsiff. In the new classifica- 
tion there are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd grade, 
and Munsifcs (see Moonseff) of 4 

f rades ; in Bombay, Subordinate 

udges of the 1st class in 3 grades, 
and 2nd class in 4 grades; and in 
Madras Subordinate Judges in 3 
grades, and MunsifEs in 4 grades. 

(d.) Sudder Station, The chief 
station of a district, viz., that where 
the Collector, Judge, and other chief 
civil officials reside, and where their 
Oonrts are. 

Sugar, s. This familiar word is of 
Sanskrit origin. Sarhara originally 
signifies ‘ grit or gravel,’ f hence crys- 
tallized sugar, and through a Prakrit 
form sahhara gave the Persian ahakkar, 
the Greek (raKxo-p and uaKxapov, and 
the late Latin saccharum. The Arabic 
is sukhar^ or with the article as-sukkar^ 
and it is probable that om' modem 
forms, It. zuccliero and succhero, Pr. 
sucre t Germ. Zucker, Eng. sugar y came, 
as well as the Span, azucar and Port. 
assucary from the Arabic direct, and not 
through Latin or Greek. In fact the 
ancient knowledge of the product was 
slight and vague, and it was by the 
Arabs that the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane was introduced into Egypt, 
Sicily, and Andalusia. It is possible 
indeed, and not improbable, that palm- 
sugar (see Jaggery) is a much older 
product than that of the cane. The 
original habitat of the latter is not 
known; there is only a slight and 
doubtful statement of Loureiro, who, 
in speaking of Cochin-China, uses 
the words “habitat et colitur” — 
which may imply its existence 
in a wild state, as well as imder 
cultivation, in that country. I)e 
Candolle assigns its earliest produc- 
tion to the country extending from 
Cochin-China to Bengal. 

Though, as we have said, the know- 


The Russian is sakJiar; Polish, gukier; Hung., 
eukur. 


ledge which the ancients had of sugar 
was very dim, we are disposed greyly 
to question the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained by Salmasius 
and later writers, that the original 
saccharon of Greek and Boman writers 
was^ not sugar but the siliceous con- 
cretion sometimes deposited in bam- 
boos, and used in medieval mediciae 
under the name of tabashB: (q.v.). It 
is just possible that Pliny, in the 
passage quoted below, may have 
jumbled up two different things, but 
we see no sufficient evidence even of 
this. In White’s Latin Dictionary we 
read that by the word saccharon is 
meant (not sugar but) a sweet juice 
distilling from the joints of the 
bamboo.” This is nonsense.* There is 
no such sweet juice distilled from the 
joints of the bamboo ; nor is the sub- 
stance tabaslilr at all sweet. t It could 
never have been called “ honey ” (see 
Dioscorides and Pliny below) ; and the 
name of haraboo-sugar appears to have 
been given it by the Arabs merely 
because of some resemblance of its 
concretions to lumps of sugar. 
All the erroneous notices of o-aK- 
xapov seem to be easily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge ; and they 
are exactly paralleled by the loose 
and inaccurate stories about the origin 
of camphor, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the boards of 
this book. 

In the absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey was the type of sweetness, and 
hence the name of honey apphed to 
sugar in several of these early extracts. 
This phraseology continued down to 
the^ Middle Ages, at least in its apph- 
cation to uncrystallized products of the 
sugar-cane, and analogous substances. 
In the quotation from Pegolotti we 
apprehend that his three kinds of 
honey indicate honey, treacle, and a 
syrup or treacle made from the sweet 
pods of the carob-tree. 

Sugar does not seem to have been 
in early Chinese use. The old Chinese 
books often mention shi-mi or ‘ stone- 


* There is a statement of this kind in Piso’s 
Mantissa Aromatica, 1658, p. 186. But we never 
did hear of any fact, nor can we now, to justify 
tlie statement. Piso does not appear to have been 
in the tropics himself. 

t In fact, since this was written we have seen 
and tasted genuine tabashlr, or siliceous deposit in 
bamboo. It is slightly bitter and pkysicky in taste, 
with no approach to sweetnes.s. It is a hydrate of 
silica. 
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honey’ as a product of India and 
Persia. In the reign of Taitsung 
(627 — 650) a man was pent to Gangetic 
India to learn the art of sugar-making ; 
and Marco Polo below mentions the 
introduction from Egypt of the further 
art of refining it. In India now, 
CMm (Chinese) is applied to the 
whiter kinds of common sugar ; Misrl, 
or Egyptian, to sugar-candy; loaf- 
sugar is called hand. 
c. A.D. 60. 

Qiiaque ferens rapidum diviso gurgite | 
fontem 

Vastis Indus aquis mixtum non sentit 
Hydaspen: 

Quique bibunt tenera dulcis ab arundme 
succos ...” Lucan, iii. 235. 

,, “ Aiunt inveniri apud Indos inel 

in arundinum foliis, quod aut nos ilhus 
cceli, aut ipsius arundinis humor dulcis et 
pinguis gignat.” — Seneca, Epist. Ixxxiv. 

c. A.D. 65. “ It is called craKx«po*', and 

is a kind of honey which solidifies in India, 
and in Arabia Eelix; and is found upon 
canes, in its substance resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as salt is. Mixed 
with water and drunk, it is good for the 
belly and stomach, and for affections of the 
bladder and kidneys.” — Dioscondes, Mat. 
Med. ii. c. 104. 

c. A.D. 70. “ Saccharon et Arabia fert, 

sed laudatius India. Est autem mel in 
harundinibus collectum, cummium modo 
candidum, dentibus fra^le, ainplissimum 
nucis abellanae magnitudine, ad medicmae 
tantum usum.” — Idin. Hist. Rat. xh. 8. 

c. 170. “But all these articles are hotter 
than is desirable, and so they aggravate 
fevers, much as wine would. But oxymeli 
alone does not aggravate fever, whilst it is 
an active purgative ... Not undeservedly, 

I think, that saccharum may also be 
counted among things of this quality . . .” 
Galen, Methodus Medendi, viii. 

c. 636. “ In Indicis stagnis nasci arun- 

dines calamique dicuntur,^ ex quorum | 
radicibus expressum suavissimum succum 
bibunt. Vnde et Varro ait : 

Indica non magno in arbore crescit arundo; 
Illius et lentis premitur radicibus humor, 
Eulcia quinequeant succo concedere mella. 

Isidori Hisjpalensis Originum, 
Liber xvii. cap. vii. 

c. 1220. ‘ ‘ Sunt insuper in Terra (Sancta) 

canamellae de quibus zucchara ex com^es- 
sione eliquatur.”— /acoSi V%trxaci, Hxst. 
Jherosolym. cap. Ixxxv. 

1298. “Bangala est une provence vers 
midi ... II font grant merchandie, car il 
ont espi e galanga e gingiber e succare et 

d. e maintes autres chieres espices. — Marco 
JPolo, Geog. Text, ch. cxxvi. 

Je voz di que en ceste provences ” 
(Quinsai or Chekiang) “naist et se fait 
plus STLCar qe ne fait en tout le autre 
monde, et ce est encore grandissime vente.” 
— Id. ch. cliii. 


1298. “And before this city” (a place 
near Eu-chau) “came under the Great Can 
these people knew not how to make fine 
sugar \zucc}iero) ; they only used to boil and 
skim the juice, which, when cold, left a 
black paste. But after they came under 
the Great Can some men of Babylonia ” 

(i.e. of Cairo) “who happened to be at 
the Court proceeded to this city and taught 
the people to refine the sugar with the ashes 
of certain trees.” — Id. in Itamusio, ii. 49, 
c. 1343. “ In Cyprus the following 

articles are sold by the hundred-weight 
I {cantara di peso) and at a price in besants : 
Bound pepper, sugar in powder {polvere di 
zucchero) . . . sugars in loaves (zuccheri in 
pani), bees’ honey, sugar-cane honey, and 
carob-honey {mele iVape, mele di cannameli, 
mele di ca/n^uhe). . . .” — Pegolotti, 64. 

„ “Loaf sugars are of several sorts, 
viz. zucchero mucchera, caffettino, and ham- 
hillonia; and musciatto, and donmaschino; 
and the mucchera is the best sugar there is ; 
for it is more thoroughly boiled, and its paste 
is whiter, and more solid, than any other 
sugar ; it is in the form of the hamhillonia 
sugar like this A ; and of this mucchara 
kind but little comes to the west, because 
nearly the whole is kept for the mouth and 
for the use of the Soldan himself. 

“Zucchero caffettino is the next best 
after the muccara . . . 

“ Zucchero is the best next 

after the best caffettino. 

“Zucchero musciatto is the best after 
that of Bambillonia. 

^ ^ ^ 

' “ Zucchero chandi, the bigger the pieces 
are, and the whiter, and the brighter, so 
much is it the better and finer, and there 
should not be too much small stuff. 

“ Powdered sugars are of maiw kinds, 
as of Cyprus, of Bhodes, of the Cranco of 
Monreale, and of Alexandria ; and they 
are all made originally in entire loaves ; 
but as they are not so thoroughly done, as 
the other sugars that keep their loaf shape 
. . . the loaves tumble to pieces, and return 
to powder, and so it is called powdered 
sugar ...” (and a great deal more). — Pego- 
loUi, 362-365. 

We cannot interpret most of the names 
in the preceding extract. Bamhillonm is 
‘ Sugar of Babylon,’ i.e. of Cairo, and Dorn- 
mascJiino of Damascus. Mucchera,* Caffet- 
Uno, and Musciatto, no doubt all represent 
Arabic terms used in the trade at Alexan- 
dria, but we cannot identify them. 

c. 1345. “ J’ai vu vendre dans le Ben- 

S ale . . . un rithl de sucre (al-sukkar), poids 
e Dihly, pour quatre drachmes.” — Ibn 
Batuta, iv. 211. 

1516. “ Moreover they make in this city 

(Bengala, i.e. probably Chittagong) much 
and good white cane sugar (acuquere 
branco de canas), but they do not know 
how to consolidate it and make loaves of 
it, so they wrap up the powder in certain 
wrappers of raw hide, very well stitched 

* See also under Candy (Sugar), tke second 
quotation. 
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up ; and make great loads of it, which are 
despatched for sale to many parts, for it is 
a great traffic.” — JBarhosa, Lisbon ed., 302. 

1807. “ Chacun sait qne X3ar effet des re- 

gards de Farid, des monceanx de terre se 
ohangeaient en sucre. Tel est le motif du 
surnom de Schakar ‘ trc^sor de sucre ’ 

qui lui a dte donne.” — Araisli-i-McdiHl, 
quoted by Garcin de Tassy, JRel. Mus. 95. 

(This is the saint, Farid-uddiii Shakar- 
ganj (d. A.D. 1268) whose shrine is at Pah 
JPattan in the Punjab.) 

1810. ‘‘Although the sugar cane is sup- 
posed by many to be indigenous in India, 
yet it has only been within the last 50 
years that it has been cultivated to any 
^eat extent . . . Strange to ^ say, the only 
sugar-candy used until that time ” (20 years 
before the date of the book) “was received 
from China ; latterly, however, many gen- 
tlemen have speculated deeply in the manu- 
facture. We now see sugar-candy of the 
first quality manufactured in various places 
of Bengal, and I believe it is at least 
admitted that the raw sugars from that 
quarter are eminently good.” — Williamson, 
V. M., ii. 133. 

Sultan, s. Arab, sultan, a Prince, 
a Monarch. But this concrete sense is, 
in Arabic, post- classical only.^ The 
classical sense is abstract ‘ dominion.’ 
The corresi)onding words in Hebrew 
and Aramaic have, as usual, $h or s. 
Thus sholtan in Daniel {e.g. vi. 26 — “in 
the whole dominion of my kingdom ”) 
— is exactly the same word. The con- 
crete word, corresx)onding to sultan in 
its post- classical sense, is shalHt, which 
is applied to Joseph in Gen. xlii. 6 — 
“governor.” So Saladin (Ytlsuf 
Ssuah-ad-dln) was not the first Joseph 
who was sultaoi of Egypt. 

C. 950. ‘ ‘ ’Eirt Bkrrji BacrtAetas 'J’ov vlov 

®eo(f)LXov avT]\9ev drrb crr6\os A?' Kop-ira- 

p[<ov,€x<iiv Ke^aXqv rov re'SiO K8 auov KaX r'ov'S.diJLa.v 
KaX rov KaX(/)oSs, /cal excipcocrayTO Sta^opou? rroAet? 

Aa\fj,arCa^" — CoTistavt. PorphyroQ., De 
Thematihus, ii. Thema xi. 

c. 1075. (written c. 3130) “. . . o'l KaX KaOe- 

Adi/Te 5 IIep<ra? re xaX 2,apaKr]vovs avroX KVpioi r-rj^ 
XlepcrtSos yeyovaac <rov \rdivov rov 'S.rpayyo- 
AtTTtSa* ovop-dcravre^^ oirep aripaLvei Trap* avroi? 
BairtAevs KaX travroKpdrtap,^’ — NicephOh'US Pryen- 
nius, Comment, i. 9. 

c. 1124. “De divitiis Soldani mira re- 
ferunt, et de incognitis speciebus quas in 
oriente viderunt. Soldanus dicit^^r quasi 
solus dominus, quia cunctis x^raeest Orientis 
I)rincipibus.” — Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. 
Ecdes. Lib. xi. In Paris ed. of I/C Prevost, 
1852, iv. 256-7. 

1165. “ Both parties faithfully adhered 

to this arrangement, until it was interrupted 


by the interference of Sanjar-Shah ben 
Shah, who governs all Persia, and holds 
supreme power over 45 of its Kings This 
is called in Arabic Sultan ul-Pars- 
al-Khabir (suxireme commander of Persia) ’» 
— R. Bcnjamm, in Wright, 105-106, 


c. iZUU. 


” . . .-i^uaementres que ces choses 

coroient einsi en Antioche, li message qui 
par Aussiens estoient aid au soudan de 
Perse por demander aide s’en retournoient.” 
-Guillaume de Tyv, Old^Pr. Tr. i. 174. 


1298. “Et quaint il furent Ik venus 
adonc Bondocdaire qe soldan estoit de 
Babelonie vent en Armenie con grande 
host, et fait grand domajes por la contrde.” 
— Marco Polo, Geog. Text, ch. xiii. 

1307. “ Post quam vero Turchi occu- 

paverunt terra ilia, et habitaverut ibidem 
elegerut dominu super eos, et ilium vocave- 
runt Solda quod idem est quod rex in idio- 
mate Latinoru .” — Haiinni Armeni De Tav^ 
taris Lihcr, cap. xiii. in JSTovus Orhis. 


1309. En icelle grant paour de mort 
oh nous estiens, vindrent k nous jusques 
k treize ou quatorze dou consoildou soudan 
troj) richement appareilld de dras d’or et 
de soie, et nous firent demander (par un 
frere de I’Ospital qui savoit sarrazinois), de 
par le soudan, se nous vorriens estre 
delivre, et nous deimes que oil, et ce pooient 
il bien savoir.” — Joinmlle, Credo, Joinville 
often has soudanc, and sometimes saudanc. 

1498. “Em este lugar e ilha a que 
chamiio Moncobiquy estava hum senhor 
a que elles chamavam Colyytam que era 
conio visorrey .”— de V. da Gama, 26. 


Sumatra, n. p. This name has been 
apx)lied to the great island since 
about A.D. 1400. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that it was taken 
from the very similar name of one of 
the maritime princii:)alities upon the 
north coast of the island, which seems 
to have originated in the 13th century. 
The seat of this principality, a town 
called Samudra, was certainly not far 
from Pasei, the Pacem of the early 
Portuguese writers, the Passir of some 
modern charts, and probably lay near 
the inner end of the Bay of Telo 
Samawe^^ (see notes to Marco Folo, 
2nd ed. ii. 276 segq). 

Since the preceding sentences were 
written we have read' in a valuable 
Dutch periodical, that in 1881 an 
official of Netherlands India, who was 
visiting Pasei, not far from that place, 
and on the left bank of the river (we 
presume the river which is shown in 
maps as entering the Bay of Telp 
Samawe near Pasei), came upon a 
leampong, or village, called Samudra.'* 


* Togrul Beg, founder of the Seljuk dynasty, 
called by various Western writers Tangrolipix,si,iii(L 
(as here) Strangolipes. 


* Letter from C. W. J. Wenniker, in Bijdragen 
tot de Jaal-Land-en VolJcenJcunde van Nederlandsch 
Indie, ser. iv. vol. 6 (1882), p. 298. 
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We cannot doubt tbat tHs is an indi- 
cation of tbe site of tbe old capital. 

Tbe first mention of tbe name is 
probably to be recognized in Samara, 
tbe name given in tbe text of Marco 
Polo to one of tbe kingdoms of tbis 
coast, intervening between Basma, or 
Pacem, and Pagroian or Dragoian, 
which last seems to correspond mtb 
Pedir. Tbis must bavebeen tbe position 
of Samudra, and it is probable tbat d 
bas disappeared accidentally from 
Polo’s Samara. Malay legends give 
trivial stories to account for tbe ety- 
mology of tbe name, and others have 
been suggested ; but in all probability 
it was tbe Skt. Samudra, tbe ‘ sea.’ 
At tbe very time of tbe alleged 
foundation of tbe town a kingdom 
was flourishing at Dwara SamudEa in 
S. India (see Dora Samoonder). 

Tbe first authentic occurrence of tbe 
name is probablyin tbe Chinese annals, 
which mention, among tbe Indian 
kingdoms which were prevailed on to 
send tribute to Kublai Khan, tbat of 
Sumutala. Tbe chief of tbis state is 
called in tbe Chinese record Tti-han- 
pa^U {Pauthier, Marc Pol, 605), which 
seems exactly to represent tbe Malay 
words Tuan-Pati, ‘Lord Euler.’ 

We learn next from Ibn Batuta tbat 
at the time of bis visit (about tbe middle 
of the 14tb century) tbe State of 
Sumutra, as be calls it, bad become 
important and powerful in tbe Archi- 
pelago ; and no doubt it was about 
that time or soon after, tbat tbe name 
began to be applied by foreigners to 
tbe whole of tbe great island, just as 
Lamori bad been applied to the same 
island some centuries earlier, from 
Ldmhrl, which was then tbe state and 
port habitually visited by ships from 
India. We see tbat tbe name was so 
appHed early in tbe follomng century 
by Nicolo Conti, who was in those seas 
apparently c. 1420-30, and who calls 
tbe island Shamuthera. Pra Mauro, 
who derived much information from 
Conti, in his famous World-Map, calls 
tbe island Isola Siamofra or Taprohane. 
Tbe confusion with Taprohane lasted 
long. 

When tbe Portuguese first reached 
those regions Pedir was tbe leading 
state upon tbe coast, and certainly no 
state known as Samudra or Sumatra 
then continued to exist. Whether the 
city continued to exist, even in decay, is 
obscure. Tbe Ain, quoted below, refers 


to tbe “ port of Sumatra,” but tbis may 
have been based on old information. 
Valenti] n seems to recognize tbe exist- 
ence of a place called Samudra or 
Samotdara, though it is not entered in 
bis map. A famous mystic theologian 
who flourished under the great King 
of Acbln, Iskandar Muda, and died in 
1630, bore tbe name of Sbamsuddin 
ShamatrM, which seems to point to 
a place called Sbamatra as bis birth- 
place. And a distinct mention of ‘ ‘ tbe 
island of Samatra” as named from “ a 
city of tbis northern part ” occurs in 
tbe soi^diBant “ Voyage which Juan 
Serano made when be fled from 
Malacca ” in 1612, published by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley at tbe end of his 
translation of Barbosa. This man, on 
leaving Pedir and going down tbe 
coast, says : ‘ I drew towards tbe south 
and south-east direction, and reached 
to another country and city which is 
called Samatra,’ and so on. Now tbis 
indicates tbe position in which tbe city 
of Sumatra must really have been, if 
it continued to exist. But though this 
passage is not, all tbe rest of tbe 
narrative seems to be, mere plunder 
from Vartbema.* 

There is however a like intimation 
in a curious letter respecting tbe 
Portuguese discoveries, written from 
Lisbon in 1515, by a German, Valentino 
Moravia (tbe same probably who 
published a Portuguese version of 
Marco Polo, at Lisbon, in 1502), and 
who shows an extremely accurate con- 
ception of Indian geography. He 
says: “Tbe greatest island is tbat 
called by Marco Polo tbe Venetian 
Java Minor, and at present it is called 
Sumotrafrom aport of the said island.” 
(See in Be GttbernaUs, Viagg. Ital. 391.) 

It is probable tbat before tbe Portu- 
guese epoch tbe adjoining states of 
Pasei and Sumatra bad become united. 
Mr. G. Pbilbps, of tbe Consular Service 
in China, was good enough to send to 
one of tbe present writers, when en- 

aged on Marco Polo, a copy of an old 

bmese chart showing the northern 
coast of tbe island, and tbis showed tbe 
town of Sumatra (Sumantald) . It seemed 
to be placed in the Gulf of Pasei, and 
very near where Pasei itself stiU exists. 
An extract of a Chinese account ‘ ‘ of 
about A.D. 1413” accompanied tbe map. 

* Unless, indeed, the plunder was the otlxer 
way. For there is reason to believe that Varthema 
never went east of Malahar. 
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This mxs funclamoiitally the same as 
that quoted below from Groonevoldt. 
There was a village at the mouth 
of the river called Taht-manghui 
(qu. Tolu-Samawe ?). A curious pas- 
sage also will bo found below ex- 
tracted by the late M. Pauthier 
from the great Chinese Imperial Geo- 
graphy, which alludes to the disai^pear- 
ance of Sumatra from knowledge. 

"We are quite unable to understand 
the doubts that have been thrown ui^oii 
the derivation of the name, given to 
the island by foreigners, from that 
of the kingdom of which we have been 
speaking (see the letter quoted above 
from the Bijdragen), 

1298. “So you must know that when 
you leave the 'Kingdom of Basma {Pacem) 
you come to another Kingdom called Sa- 
mara on the same Island.” — Marco Folo^ 
Bk. hi. ch. 10. 

c. 1300. “ Beyond it {Ldmurl, or Lamhri, 
near Achin) lies the country of Sumutra, 
and beyond that Darband Nias, which is 
a dependency of Java.” — Rashlduddln, in 
Elliot, i. 71. 

c. 1323. “ In this same island, towards 

the south, is another Kingdom by name 
Sumoltra, in which is a singular generation 
of peoide.” — Odoric, in Cathciy, &c., i. 277. 

c. 1346. “ . . . after a voyage of 25 days 

we arrived at the Island of Jawa” {i.e. the 
Java Minor of Marco Polo, or Sumatra) 
. . . . ‘‘We thus made our entrance into 
the capital, that is to say into the city of 
Sumuthra. It is large and handsome, 
and is encompassed with a wall and towers 
of timber .” — Ihn Batata, iv. 228-230. 

1416. “ Sumatra [Su-men-ta-la]. This 
country is situated on the great road of 
western trade. When a shijj leaves Ma- 
lacca for the west, and goes mth a fair 
eastern wind for five days and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sea-coast 
called Ta-la-man ; anchoring here and 
going south-east for about 10 li (3 miles) 
one arrives at the said place. 

‘ ‘ This country has no walled city. There 
is a large brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every day ; the waves at the 
mouth of it are very high, and ships con- 
tinually founder there . . .” — Chinese work, 
quoted by Qroeneveldt, p. S5. 

^c. 1430. “He afterwards went to a fine 
city of the island Taprobana, which island 
is called by the natives Sciamuthera.” — 
Conti, in India in XV. Gent., 9. 

1459. “ Isola Siamotra.” — Fra Mauro. 

^ 1498.^ “ , . . Camatarra is of the Chris- 
tians; it is distant from Calicut a voyage 
of 30 days with a good wind.”— Rotciro, 109. 

1510. “ Wherefore we took a junk and 
went towards Sumatra to a city called 
Pider.” — Varthema, 228. 

1522. “ We left the island of Timor, 


and entered iipon the great sea called Lant 
Chidol, and taking a west-south- west course 
we left to the right and the north, for fear 
of the Portuguese, the island of Zumatra 
anciently named Taprobana; also Pegu’ 
Bengala, XJrizza, Chelim (see Cling) where 
are the Malabars, subjects of the Kin g of 
’Nf3.rBm^a.”—Figafetta, Hak. Soc., 159. 

1572. 

“ Pizem, que desta terra, co’ as possantes 
Ondas o mar intrando, dividio 
A nobre ilha Sumatra, que d’aiites 
J untas ambas a gente antigua vio : 
Chersoneso foi dita, e das prestantes 
Veas d’ouro, ^ue a terra produzio, 

Aurea por epith^to Ihe ajuntaram 
Alguns que fosse Ophir iinaginarjfm.” 

Camdes, x. 124. 

By Burton : 

“ Prom this Peninsula, they say, the sea 
parted with puissant waves, and enter- 
ing tore 

Samatra’s noble island, wont to be 
joined to the Main as seen by men of 
yore. 

’Twas callfed Chersonese, and such de- 
gree 

it gained by earth that yielded golden 
ore, 

they gave a golden epithet to the ground : 
Some be who fancy Ophir here was found.” 
c. 1590. “The zahdd{i.e. civet) which is 
brought from the harbour town of Saimtra), 
from the territory of A'chin, goes by the 
name of Sumatra zabdd (chCln az bandar-i 
Samatrai az muzafst-i Achin awurdand, 
Samatral goyand).”— Blochmann, 79, 
{orig. i. 93). 

1612. “ It is related that Raja Shaker- 

ul-JVaiGi (see Sarnau) was a sovereign of 
great power, and on hearing that Samadra 
was a fine and flourishing land he said to 
his warriors — which of you will take the 
Rajah of Bnmadva V’—'SiJara Malayu, in 
J, Ind. Archip., v. 316. 

c.^* “ Sou-men-t’ala est situiie an sud- 
ouest de Tchen-tching (la Cochin Chine ) . . . 
jusqu’a la fin du r^jgne de Tching-tsou (in 
1425), ce roi ne cessa d’envoyer son tribut k 
la cour. Pendant les amides wen-hi (1573- 
161*5) ce royaume se partagea en deux, dont 
le nouveau se nomma A-tchi .... Par la 
suite on n'en entendit plus parler.” — Grande 
Geog. Impiriale, quoted by Pauthier, Marc 
Pol, 567. 

Sumatra, s. Sudden squalls, pre- 
cisely suck as are described by Lockyer 
and tbe otkers below, and which, are 
common in the narrow sea between 
the Malay Peninsula and the island of 
Sumatra, are called by this name. 

1616. “ . . . it befel that the galliot of 

Miguel de Macedo was lost on the Ilha 
Grande of Malaca (?), where he had come 
to anchor, when a Sumatra arose that 
drove him on the island, the vessel going 
to pieces, though the crew and most part 
of what she carried were saved.”— Rocarro, 
Decada, 626. 
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1711. “ Frequent squalls. . . . these 

are often accompanied with Thunder and 
Lightning, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or less. Our English Sailors 
call them Sumatras, because they always 
meet with them on the Coasts of this 
Island.” — Lockyer, 56. 

1726. “At Malacca the streights are 
not above 4 Leagues broad ; for though 
the opposite shore on Sumatra is very low, 
yet it may easily be seen on a clear Day, 
which is the Reason that the Sea is always 
as smooth as a Mill-pond, except it is 
ruffled with Squalls of Wind, which seldom 
come without Lightning, Thunder, and 
Rain, and though they come with great 
Violence, yet they are soon over, not often 
exceeding an Hour.” — A. Ham, ii. 79. 

1843. “ Sumatras, or squalls from the 

S. Westward, are often experienced in the 
S.W. Monsoon . . . Sumatras generally 
come off the land during the first part of 
the night, and are sometimes sudden and 
severe, accompanied with loud thunder, 
lightning, and rain.” — Horsburgh^ ed. 1843, 
ii. 215. 

Sunda, n. p. The western and most 
mountainous part of the Island of 
Java, in which a language different 
from the proper Javanese is spoken, 
and the people have many differences 
of manners, indicating distinction of 
race. In the 16th century, Java and 
Sunda being often distinguished, a 
common impression grew up that they 
were separate islands; and they are so 
represented in some maps of the 16th 
century, just as some- medieval maps, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1469), 
show a like separation between Eng- 
land and Scotland. The name 
Sunda is more properly indeed that 
of the people than of their country. 
The Dutch call them Sundafiese 
(Soendanezen). The Sunda country is 
considered to extend from the extreme 
western point of the island to Cheribon, 
i,e.f embracing about one -third of 
the whole island of Java. Hindu- 
ism appears to have prevailed in 
the Sunda country, _ and held its 
ground longer than in ‘‘Java,” a 
name which the proper J ayanese 
restrict to their own part of the island. 

From this country the sea between 
Sumatra and Java got from Europeans 
the name of the Straits of Sunda. 
Geographers have also called the great 
chain of islands from Sumatra to 
Timor “ the Sunda Islands.” 

1516. “ And having passed Samatara 

towards Java there is the island of Sunda, 
in which there is much good pepper, and 
it has a king over it, who they say desires 


to serve the King of Portugal. They ship 
thence many slaves to China.” — Barbosa, 

196. 

1526. “Duarte Coelho in a ship, along 
with the galeot and a foist, went into the 
loort of 9unda, which is at the end of the 
island of Qamatra, on a separate large 
island, in which grows a great quantity of 
excellent pepjper, and of which there is a 
great traffic from this i^ort to China, this 
being in fact the most important mer- 
chandize exported thence. The country 
is very abundant in provisions, and rich in 
groves of trees, and has excellent water, 
and is peopled with Moors who have a 
Moorish Idng over them.” — Correa, iii. 92. 

1553. “ Of the land of Jaffa we make 
two islands, one before the other, lying 
west and east as if both on one parallel. 

. . . But the Jaos themselves do not reckon 
two islands of Jaoa, but one only, of the 
length that has been stated . . . about a 
third in length of this island towards the 
west constitutes Sunda, of which we have 
now to speak. The natives of that part 
consider their country to be an island 
divided from Jaua by a river, little known 
to our navigators, called by them Chiamo 
or Chenano, which cuts off right from the 
sea,=*^ all that third part of the land in such 
a way that when these natives define the 
limits of Jaua they say that on the west it 
is bounded by the Island of Sunda, and 
separated from it by this river Chiamo, 
and on the east by the island of Bale, and 
that on the north they have the island of 
Madura, and on the south the unexplored 
sea.” . . . etc. — Barr os, IV. i. 12. 

1554. “The information we have of this 
port of Oalapa, which is the same as 
Cumda, and of another ]port called Bocact, 
these two being 15 leagues one from the 
other, and both under one King, is to the 
effect that the supply of pepper one 
year with another will be xxx thousand 
quintals, t that is to say, xx thousand in one 
year, and x thousand the next year ; also that 
it is very good pepper, as good as that of 
Malauar, and it is purchased with cloths of 
Cambaya, Bengalla, and Choromandel.” — 
A,Hunez, in Sahsidios, 42. 

1566, “ Sonda, vn Isola de’ Mori appresso 
la costa della Giava.” — Ces. Federici,iTi 
Mamusio, iii. 391i;. 

c. 1570. 

“ Os Sundas e Malaios con pimenta. 

Con massa, e noz os ricos Bandanezes, 

Com roui)a e droga Cambaia a opulenta, 

E com cravo os longinquos Maluguezes. ” 
Ant. de Abreu, JDesc. de Malaca. 

1598. Linschoten does not recognize the 
two islands. To him Sunda is only a place 
in Java : — 

* . . . hum. no . . . que corta do mar todo 

aquelle tergo de terra.” ... We are not quite 
sure how to translate. Crawtod renders : “This 
(river) intersects the whole island from sea to sea," 
which seems very free. But it is true, as we have 
said, that several old maps show Java and Sunda 
thus divided from sea to sea. 

t Apparently 30,000 quintals every two years. 
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“ . . . there is a straight or narrow x^assage 
betweene Sumatrct and lauu, called the 
straight of Sunda, of a ijlace so called, 
lying not far from thence within the lie of 
la ita, . . . The i^rincii^all hauen in the Hand 
is Sunda Calapa,^ whereof the straight 
beareth the name ; in this i3lace of Suda 
there is much Pei^per.” — p. 34. 

Sunderbunds, n. p. The -well- 
known name of the tract of intersecting 
creeks and channels, swampy islands, 
and jungles, which constitutes that 
part of the Ganges Delta nearest the 
sea. The limits of the region so-called 
are the mouth of the Hoogly on the 
west, and that of the Megna {i,e. of the 
combined great Ganges and Brahma- 
putra) on the east, a width of about 220 
miles. The name appears not to have 
been traced in old native documents of 
any kind, and hence its real form and 
etym ology remain uncertain. Bttndara- 
'vana (‘beautiful forest’); Sundarl- 
va7ia, or -han (‘ Borost of the Simdarl 
tree ’) ; Chandra^han^ and Chandra- 
hand (‘Moon-Forest’ or ‘Moon- 
Embankment’) ; CJianda-hhanda, the 
name of an old tribe of salt-makez's ;t 
Chandra dijj-hanir om a large zemindary 
called Chandra- dip in the Bakerganj 
district at the eastern extremity of the 
Sunderbunds; these are all suggestions 
that have been made. Whatever be 
the true etymology we doubt if it is 
to be sought in sitndara or simdarl. 
The name has never been in English 
mouths, or in English poj)ular ortho- 
graphy, fi>oo73cZer&wnds, but Sunderhunds, 
which implies (in correct translitera- 
tion) an original sandra or chandra^ 
not sundara. And going back to what 
we conjecture may be an early occur- 
rence of the name in two Dutch writers 
we find this confirmed. These two 
writers, it will be seen, both speak of a 
famous Sandery, or Santry, Forest in 
Dower Bengal, and we should be more 
positive in our identification were it not 
that in Yan der Broucke’s map (1660) 
which was published inYalentijn’sEast 
Indies (1726) this Sandery Forest is 
shown on the tuest side of the Hoogly 
B., in fact about due west of the site 
of Calcutta, and a little above a 
place marked as Basanderi, located 
near the exit into the Hoogly of what 
represents the old Saraswati Fiver, 

Sunda Kalapa was the same as Jacatra, on the 
site of which the Dutch foimded Batavia in 1619. 

t These are mentioned in a copper tablet in- 
scription of A.D. 1136 ; see BlocJmo.nn, as qLuoted 
further on, p. 226. 


which enters the former at Sankral, 
not far below the Botanical Gardens 
and 5 or 6 miles below Fort William, 
This has led Mr. Blochmannto identify 
the Sanderi Bosch with the old i vra.b a.i| 
Basandhari which appears in the Ain as 
belonging to the Sirkar of Sullmanabad 
[Cladwirds Ayeen, ii. 207, orig, i. 407- 
Blochm. in J,A.S,B, xlii. pt. i. p. 232)* 
and which formed one of the original 
“xxiv. Pergunnas.”* Undoubtedly 
this is ^QBasanderioi'V, den Broucke’s 
map ; but it seems possible that some 
confusion between Basanderi and 
Bosch Sandery (which would be San- 
darhan in the vernacular) may have 
led the map-maker to misplace the 
latter. We should gather from Schulzf 
that ho passed tho Forest of Sandry 
about a Dutch mile below Sankral 
(which he mentions). But his state- 
ment is so nearly identical with that in 
Yalontij n that we axiprehend they have 
no sejjarate value. Yalentijn, in an 
earlier page, like Bernier, describes the 
Sunderbunds as the resort of the 
Arakan pirates, but does not give a 
name (p. 169). 

1601. “We got under sail again” (just 
after meeting with Arakan pirates) “ in the 
morning early, and went i^ast the Forest of 
Santry, so styled because (as has been cre- 
dibly related) Alexander the Great with 
his mighty army was hindered by the 
strong rush of the ebb and flood at this 
place, from advancing further, and there- 
fore had to turn back to Macedonia.” — 
Widter Schulz, 155. 

c. 1G6G. “ And thence it is ” (from 

piratical raids of the Mugs, etc.) “that at 
Xmesent there are seen in the month of the 
Ganges, so many fine Isles quite deserted, 
which were formerly well x^eopled, and 
where no other Inhabitants are found but 
wild Beasts, and especially Tygers.” — 
Bernier, E. T. 54. 

172G. ‘ ‘ This (Bengal) is the land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander the Great, 
called by the Moors, whether Hindo- 
standers or Persians, SnUhaan Islcender, 
and in their histories Iskender Boulcarnain, 
v/as . . . they can show you the exact 
place where King' Porus held his court. 
The natives will prate much of this matter; 
for exami^le, that in front of the Sandbbie- 
Woou {Sanderie Bosch, which we show in 
the map, and which they call properly after 

* Basandhai'i is also mentioned by Mr. James 
Grant (1780) in his View of the Itevenues of Bengal, 
as tho Pergunna of Belia-hussendry ; and by _A. 
Hamilton as a place on the Damnclar, producing 
much good Hugar (Fifth Report, p. 405 ; A.Ham. ii. 4). 
It would seem to have been the present Pergunna of 
Balia, some 13 or 14 miles west of the northern 
part of Calcutta. See Hunter’s Bengal Gas. i. 365. 

t So called in the German version which we 
use ; but in the Dutch original he is Schouten. 
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Viim IskCTtderie) he was stopped by the great 
ibnd rushing streams.” — Vcdentijny v. 179. 

1728. “But your petitioners did not 
arrive off Sunderhund Wood till four in the 
•evening, where they rowed backward and 
forward for six days ; with which laboi^ 
and want of provisions three of the people 
,^jied.”— PeiiiWTi of Sheik Mahmud Ameen 
•and others f to G-ovr, of Port St. G-eorge, 
in WTieelerj iii. 41. 

1786. “ If the Jelinghy be navigable we 

©hall soon be in‘^ Calcutta ; if not, we must 
pass a second time through the Sundar- 
bans.”— Letter of Sir W. Jones, in Life, 
ii. 83. 

„ “A portion of the Sunderhunds 
«... for the most part overflowed b_y the 
tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo 
name of Chunderhund, signifying mounds, 
or offspring of the noDon.”— Pctjwcs Ch-ant 
in App. to Mfth JReport, p. 260. 

In a note Mr. Grant notices the dg:iva- 
tion from “ Soondery wood,” and “Soon- 
der-ban,” ‘beautiful wood,’ and proceeds: 
“But we adhere to our own etymology 
rather . . . above aU, because the richest 
and greatest part of the Sunderhunds is 
stiU comprized in the ancient Zemindarry 
pergunnah of Chunder deep, or lunar terri- 
tory.” 

1792. ‘ ‘ Many of these lands, what is 
called the Sundra bunds, and others at the 
mouth of the Ganges, if we may believe 
the history of Bengal, was formerly well 
inhabited.”— Pormi, V. to Mergui,Fref.p. 6. 

1793. “That part of the delta borde^ 
ing on the sea, is composed of a labyrinth 
of rivers and creeks, . • • this tract known 
by the name of the Woods, or Sunder- 
hunds, is in extent equal to the principality 
of Wales.”— Mem, of Map of Hind,, 
3d ed., p. 339. 

1853. “The scenery, too, exceeded his 
•expectations ; the terrible forest solitude of 
the Sunderhunds was full of interest to an 
^European imagination.” — Odkfield, i. 38. 


Sungtara, S. Pers. sangtara. The 
xiame of a kind of orange, probably from 
Cintra, See under Orange a quotation 
regarding the fruit of Cintra, from 
Atalfeda. 

c. 1526. “ The Sengtereh . . is another 

fruit. ... In colour and appearance it is 
like the citron {Ta/ranj), but the skin of the 
fruit is smooth.” — JBdber, 328. 

c. 1590. “ Sirkar Silhet is very moun- 

tainous. . . . Here grows a delicious fruit 
called Soontara [suntara) in colour like 
iin orange, but of an oblong form.” 
Ayeen, by Gladwin, ii. 10. 

1793. “ The people of this country have 

infinitely more reason to be proud of their 
oranges, which appear to me to be very 
superior to those of Silhet, and probably 
indeed are not surpassed by any iu the 
world. They are here called Santdla, which 
I take to be a corruption of Sengterrah, 
the name by which a similar species of 


orange is known in the Upper Provinces of 
India.” — Kirkpatrick^ s Kepaul, 129. 

1835. “ The most delicious oranges have 

been procured here. The rind is fine 
and thin, the flavour excellent ; the natives 
call them ‘ cintra.’ ^'—WandeHngs of a Pil- 
grim, ii. 99. 

Stuul, s. Beug. and Hind, san, from 
Skt. Sana; the fibre of the Grotalaria 
juncea, *L. (N. O. Leguminosae) ; often 
called Bengal, or Country, hemp. It 
is of course in no way kindred to true 
hemp, except in its economic use. 

1833. “ Sunn ... a plant the bark of 

which is used as hemp, and is usually sown 
around cotton-fields.”— Taleef-i- 
Shereef, 98. 

Suimud, s. BQnd. from Arab., sanad, 
A diploma, patent, or deed of grant 
by the government of office, privilege, 
or right. The corresponding Hindti 
(Skt.) word isA^sana. 

1758. “ They likewise brought sunnuds, 
or the commission for the nabobship.” 

Or me, Hist. (ed. 1803), ii. 284. 

1759. “ That your Petitioners, being the 
Bramins, &c. . . . . were pe^itted by 
Sunnud from the President and Council to 
collect daily alms from each shop or doocan 
of this place, at 5 cowries per diem. —In 
Long, 184. 

1776. “ If the path to and from a House 
... be in the Territories of another Per- 
son, that Person, who always hath passed 
to and fro, shall continue so to do, the other 
Person aforesaid, though he hath a iught 
of Property in the Ground, and hath an 
attested Sunnud thereof, shall not have 
Authority to cause him any Let or Molesta- 
tion.” — Halhed, Code, lOO—lOl. 

1799. “ I enclose you sunnuds for pen- 
sions for the Killadar of Chittledroog.”— 
Wellington, i. 45. 

1800. “I wished to have traced the 
nature of landed property in Soondah . , . 
by a chain of Sunnuds up to the 8th cen- 
tury.” — Sir T. Munro, in lAfe, i. 249. 

1809. “ This sunnud is the foundation of 
all the rights and privileges annexed to a 
Jageer.” — Harrington^ s Analysis, ii. 410. 


Sunyasee, s. Skt. sannydsl, lit. ‘ one 
wlio resigns, or abandons,* scil* 
‘worldly affairs;’ a Hindu reHgions 
mendicant. 

The narne of Sunnyassee was applied, 
familiarly in Bengal, c. 1760-75, to a 
body of banditti claiming to belong to 
a religious fraternity, who, in the 
interval between the decay of the 
imperial authority and the regular 
establishment of our own, had their 
head-quarters in the forest-tracts at 
the foot of the Himalaya, Prom these 
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they used to issue periodically in hirp^c 
bodies, plundering and levying ex- 
actions far and wide, and returning to 
their asylum in the jungle when 
threatened with ]mrsuit. In the days 
of ISTawab Mir Kiisiin ’Ali (1760-6 i) 
they were bold enough to plunder the 
city of Dacca; and in 1766 the great 
geographer Janies Bonnoll, in an en- 
counter with alargobody of them in the 
territory of Koch Bihar (see Cooch),was 
nearly cut to pieces. Eennell himself, 
five years later, was employed to carry 
out a project which ho had formed 
for the suppression of these bands, 
and clijl so apparently with what 
was considered at the time to be suc- 
cess, though we find the depredators 
still spoken of by W. Hastings as 
active, two or three years later. 

1616. “ Sxmt autem Sanasses apii<l illos 
Brachmanes quidaui, saiictimoniae ox)i]iione 
habentes, ab homiiiuin scilicet consortio 
semoti in solitndino degontes et nonmmqua. 
totu nudi corpus in publicu prodeuntes.” — 
Jarric, Thes., i. 663. 

1620. “ Some (an vnlearned kind) arc 

called Sannases.” — Piirchan, Pilf/rimat/e, 
549. 

1651. “Tlie Sanyasys are people who 
set the wtu'ld and wcjrldly joys, as they 
say, on one side. These are indeed more 
precise and strict in their lives than the 
foregoing.” — Mur/eriun, 21. 

1674. “ Saniade, or Saniasi, is a dignity 
greater than that of Kings .” — Faria y 
Soam^ Amo Port., ii. 711. 

1726. “The San-yases are men who, 
forsaking the world and all its fruits, be- 
take themselves to a very strict and retired 
manner of life.” — Valcntijn, Ohoro., 75. 

1766. “The Sanashy Baquirs (pai*t of 
the same Tribe which plundered Dacca in 
Cossim Ally’s Time *■') were in Arms to the 
number of 7 or 800 at the ’’lime I was 
surveying B^iCr (a small Province near 
Boutan), and had taken and plundered the 
Capital of that name within a few Uoss of 
iny route ... I came up with Morrison 
immediately after he had defeated the 
Sanashys in a pitched Battle .... Our 
Escorte, which were a few Horse, rode off, 
and the Enemy with drawn Sabres imme- 
diately surrounded us. Morrison escaped 
unhurt, Richards, my Brother officer, re- 
ceived only a slight Wound, and fought his 
Way off; my Armenian Assistant was 
killed, and the Sepoy Adjutant much 
wounded ... I was put in a Palankeen, 
and Morrison made an attack on the Enemy 
and cut most of them to Pieces. I was now 

* This affair is alluded to in one of the extracts 
in Long (p. 342) ; “ Agreed . . . that the Fakiers 
who were made prisoners at the retaking of Dacca 
may he employed as Coolies in the repair of the 
factory.”— Proc< 7 s. of Council at Ft. William, Dec. 5, 
1769. 


in a most shocking Condition indeed beino- 
deprived of the Use of both my Arms . 
a cut of a Sable (.sir) had cut through ’mv 
right Shoulder Bone, and laid me open for 
nearly a Eoot down the Back, cutting thro’ 
and wounding some of my Ribs. I had 
besides a Cut on the left Elbow wh^ii took 
off the Muscular part the breadth of a 
Hand, a Stab in the Arm, and a large Cut 
on the head . . -MS. Zetter from James 
Rmncll, dd. August 30th, in possession of 
his grandson Ma:)or Uodd, 

1767. “A body of 5000 Sinnasses have 
lately entered the Sircar Sarong country ; 
the l^housdar sent two companies of Sepoys 
after them, under the command of a ser- 
.icant . . . the Sinnasses .stood their ground, 
and after the SeiJoys had fired away their 
ammunition, foil on them, killed and 
wounded near 80, and put the rest to flight. 

. . .’’—Better to Pi%ident at Ft. William, 
from Thomas Riimhold, Chief at Patna, dd. 
20th April, in Long, ji. 526. 

1773. “You will hear of great disturb- 
ances committed by the Sinassies, or wan- 
dering Eackeers, who annually infest the 
provinces about this time of the year, in pfi- 
grimage to Juggernaut, going in bodies of 
1000 and sometime.^ even 10,000 men.”— 
Letter of Warren Hastings, dd. 2d Pebruairy, 
in (xleig, i. 282. 

,, “At this time we have five batta- 
lions of Se])oyH in i^ursuit of them.” — 1)q. 
do., 31st March, Olcig, i. 294. 

1774. “The history of these people is 
cimous . . . They . . . rove continually from 
iJace to place, recruiting their numbers 
with the Wealthiest children they can steal 
. . . Thus they are the stoutest and most 
active men in India . . . Such are the 
Senassies, the gypsies of Hindostan.” — 
Do. do., dd. 25th August, in Qleig, 303-4. 
Sec the same vol., also pp. 285, 296-7-8, 
395. 

1826. “ Being looked upon with an evil 
eye by many person.s in society, I pretended 
to bewail my brother’s loss, and gave out 
my intention of becoming a Sunyasee, and 
retiring from the world.” — Pandurang Hari, 

Supara, n.p. The name of a very 
ancient port and city of Western India, 
in Skt. hilrptiralca,* popularly Supara. 
It was near Wasai {Bagaim of the 
Portuguese, — see (1) Bassein,— -which 
was for many centuries the chief city 
of the Konkan, where the name still 
survives as that of a well-to-do town 
of 1700 inhabitants, the channel by 
which vessels in former days reached 
it from the sea being now dry. The 
city is mentioned in the Mahabharat 
as a- very holy place, and in other old 

^ Williams (Skt. Diet., s.v.) gives Surparakaas 

the name of a mythical country ; ” but it was 
real enough. Theieissome ground for believing 
that there was another SurpUraka on the coast of 
Orissa, St^ra-dpa of Ptolemy. 
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Sanskrit works, as well as in cave 
inscriptions at Karli and ISTasik, going 
back to tbe 1st and 2nd centuries 
of tbe Christian era. Excavations, 
al^ording interesting Buddhist relics, 
were made in 1882 by Mr. J. M. 
Campbell and Pundit Indrajl Bhag- 
wanlal.* Tbe name of Suj)ara is one 
of those which have been plausibly 
connected, through SOPHIB, the 
Coptic name of India, with the O^Mr 
of Scripture. Some Arab writers 
called it .the Sofala of India. 

C. A.D. 80-90. “Tottc/co, Se e/ixTropta KaTa.ro 

i$r]^ Kci/ji.eva dirb Bapvyd^uy, SovTTTrapa, Kat Ka\- 

Kieva TTokL's . . ." — PeripluSj § 52, ed. Pabricii. 
c. 150. 

“ ’Apia/c-^s SaStvwv 

'Siovvrdpa .... 

roapio? TTOrafjLov eK^okat .... 

AoOvya .... 

BiJvSa TTOTa/AoO eK^okaC .... 

^L[ji.vkka kp.iT6pi.ov KoX a/cpa ....'* 

Ptolemy, V II. i. f. § 6. 
c. 4G0. “The King compelling Wijayo 
and his retinue, 700 in number, to have the 
half of their heads shaved, and having em- 
barked them in a vessel, sent them adrift 
on the ocean . . . ^Wijayo himself landed 
at the port of Snpparaka . . . ” — The Maha- 
wanso, by Tumour, p. 46. 

c. 500. “ Sov<^)6tp, X‘^P®'s ot irokvri/J.oc 

kiBoi, Kal 0 xpvorbs, kv Ivfitci/’ — JPesychius, S.V. 

c. 951. “Cities of Hind . . . Kamb^ya, 
Snfaar&-, Sind^n.” — Istakhri, in Mhot, i. 27. 

A.D. 1095. “The Mahto^ndallka, the 
illustrious Anantad^va, the Emjjeror of the 
Kohkan, has released the toll mentioned in 
this copper-grant given by the Sihlras, in 
respect of every cart belonging to two 

g ersons . . . which may come into any of 
le ports, Sri Sth^naka [i.e. Tana), as well 
as !N%apur, Snrparaka, Chemuli (Chaul) 
and others, included within the Kohkan 

Fourteen Hundred ” — Copper-Plate 

Grant^n Ind. Antiq., ix. 38. 

c. 1150. “Stihara is situated IJ mile 
from the sea. It is a populous busy town, 
and is considered one of the entrepots of 
India.” — Edrisi, in Mliot, i. 85. 

1321. “There are three places where 
the Friars might reap a great harvest, and 
where they could live in common. One of 
these is Super a, where two friars might be 
stationed ; and a second is in the district of 
Farocco (see Broach), where two or three 
might abide ; and the third is Columbus ” 
^se© Quilon). — Letter of Pr, Jordanus, in 
Cathay, 227. 

c. 1330. ^ “ Sufalah Indica. Birunio no- 
minatur Su^rah . . . Be eo nihil commemo- 
randum inveni. ” — Ahulfeda, in Gildemeister, 
189. 

* Acknowledgment is due, in the preparation of 
this article, for aid from Mr. Campbell’s most 
interesting notice in the Bombay Gagetteer, xiv. 
314r-342. 


1538. ‘ ‘ Bent of the ca^abe (see Cusba) of 
(Jupara .... 14,122 fedeas.'^'' — B. Botelho, 
Tomho, 175. 

1803. “ Extract from a letter dated 

Camp Soopara, 26tli March, 1803. 

“We have just been paying a formal 
visit to his highness the peishwa,” etc. — In 
Asiatic Annual Reg. for 1803, Ghron. p. 99. 

1846. “ Sopara is a large place in the 

Agasee mahal, and contains a considerable 
Mussulman population, as well as Christian 
and Hindoo . . . there is a good deal of 
trade ; and grain, salt, and garden produce 
are exported to Cuzerat and Bombay.” — 
BesuUoo^y Notes, by John Vaupell, Psq., in 
Trans. Bo. Geog. Soc., vii. 140. 

Sura, s. = ' Toddy’ (q.v.), Le. the 
fermented saj) of several kinds of 
palm, sucb as coco, palmyra, and 
wild- date. It is the Skt. sura, 
‘ vinous liquor,’ which has passed into 
most of the vernaculars. In the first 
quotation we certainly have the word, 
though combined with other elements 
of uncertain identity,"^ applied by 
Cosmas to the milk of the coco-nut, 
perhaps making some confusion be- 
tween that and the fermented sap. 
It will be seen that Linschoten applies 
sura in the same way. Bliiteau, 
curiously, calls this a Oaffre word. It 
has in fact been introduced from India 
into Africa by the Portuguese (see A nn. 
Marit., iv. 293). 

c. 545. “The. Argell” {i.e. Nargil, or 
coco-nut) “is at first full of very sweet 
water, which the Indians drink, using it 
instead of wine. This drink is called 
jB/ion co-sura, and is exceedingly pleasant.” 
— Cosmas (in Cathay, &c., clxxvi.) 

1563. “ They grow two qualities of i:>alm- 
tree, one kind for the fruit, and the other 
to give cur a.” — Garcia, f. 67. 

1578. “Sura, which is, as it were, vino 
mosto.^^ — Acosta, 100. 

1598. “ ... in that sort the pot in short 

space is full of water, which they call Sura, 
and is very pleasant to drinke, like sweet 
whay, and somewhat better.” — Linschoten, 

101 . 

1609-10. “ . . . A goodly country and 

fertile . . . abounding with Date Trees, 
whence they draw a liquor, called Tarree 
(see Toddy) or Sure . . .” — W. Pinch, in 
Purchas, i. 436. 

1643. “Lk ie fis boire mes mariniers 
de telle sorte que peu s’en falut qu’ils ne 
renuersassent notre almadie on batteau : 
Ce breuvage estoit du sura, qui est du vin 
fait de palmes.” — Moequet, Voyages, 252. 

c. 1650. “Nor could they drink either 
Wine, or Sury, or Strong Water, by reason 
of the great Imposts which he laid upon 
them.” — Tavernier, E. T., ii. 86. 


*Po7xo perhaps is Tam. lanha, 'coco-nut.' 
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1G53. “ Les Portug-ais appelent co tari 

ou vin des Indes, Soure . . . de cette liqueur 
le singe, et la grande chauue-souris . . . 
sont ext remem ent amateurs, aussi bien que 
les Indiens Mansxilmans (sic), Parsis, et 
quelque tribus d’Indou . , — JDe UiBovllaye- 
le-Gouz, ed. 1657, 263. 


Surat, n.j). ^ In English use the 
name of this city is accented Surdtt; 
hut the name is in native wiiting and 
parlance generally Siirdt,* Surat was 
taken by Akbar in 1573, having till 
then remained a part of the falling 
Mahommedan kingdom of G-UKcrat. 
An English factorj’’ was first estab- 
lished in 1608-9, which was for more 
than half a century the chief settle- 
ment of the English Company in 
Continental India. The transfer of 
the Chiefs to Bombay took place in 
1687. 


We do not know the origin of the 
name. Various legends on the sub- 
ject are given in Mr. CampbeU’s 
Bombay Grazettecr (vol. ii.), but 
none of them have any probability. 
The ancient Indian Saurdshtra 
was the name of tho Peninsula of 
Guzerat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the maritime part of it. This latter 
name^ and country is represented by 
the differently spelt and pronounced 
Surath (see next article). Sir Henry 
Elliot and his editor have repeatedly 
stated the opinion that the names are 
identical. Thus : 

“The names ‘Surat’ and ‘SUrath’ 
are identical, both being derived from 
the Sanskrit Surdshtra ; but as they 
belong to different places a distinction 
in spelling has been maintained. 
‘Surat’ is the city; “Sdrath” is a 
prd7it or district of Eattiwar, of which 
Junagarh is the chief town.” — Elliot, 
V. 350 (see also p. 197). 

Also : 

“ The Sanskrit Surdshtra and Qurj^ 
yara survive in the modern names 
Surat and G-uzerat, and however the 
territories embraced by the old terms 
have varied, it is hard to conceive 
that Surat was not in Surashtra nor 
Guzerat in Gurjjara. All evidence 
goes to prove that the old and modern 
names applied to the same places. 
Thus Ptolemy’s Surastrene comprises 
Surat. . . :^^Dowson (?), in Id, i. 
359. ^ 

This last statement seems distinctly 


(see below) it is writtei 
SHToit; also in Sadih IsfoLlmulif p. 106- 


erroneous. ^ Surat is in Ptolemy’s 
AdpLKi], not in '2vpaarrpr]vr), which repre- 
sents, like Saurashtra, the peninsW. 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was any connexion between 
the names, or the resemblance was 
accidental. It is possible that con- 
tinental Surat may have originally 
had some name implying its being the 
place of passage to Saurashtra or 
Sorath. 

Surat is not a place of any antiquity. 
There are some traces of the existence 
of the name ascribed to the 14th cen- 
tury, in passages of uncertain value in 
certain native writers. But it only 
came to notice as a place of any im- 
portance about the very end of the 15th 
century, when a rich Hindu trader, 
Gopi by name, is stated to have 
established himself on the spot, and 
founded the town. The way, how- 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Barbosa previous to 1516 shows that 
tho lise of its prosperity must have 
been rapid. 

1510. “ Don Afonso ” (de Noronha, ne- 

phew of Alboquerque) “ in the storm not 
knowing whither they went, entered the 
Gulf of Cambay, and ’ struck ujion a shoal 
in front of Qurrate. Trying to save them- 
selves by swimming or on planks many 
perished, and among them Don Afonso.”— 
Co7'rca, ii. 29. 

1516. “ Having passed beyond the river 

of Heynel, on the other side there is a city 
which they call purate, peopled by Moors, 
and close upon the river ; they deal there 
in many kinds of wares, and carry on a 
great trade ; , for many ships of Malabar 
and other parts sail thither, and sell what 
they bring, and return loaded with what 
they choose . . . — Barbosa, Lisbon ed., 

280 . 

1525. “ The corjaa (see Gorge) of cotton 

cloths of Quryate, of 14 yards each, is 
worth . . . 250/e^eas.” — Lembran^a, 45. 

1528. “Heytor da Silveira put to sea 
again, scouring the Gulf, and making war 
everywhere with fire and sword, by sea and 
land; and he made an onslaught on Qurrate 
and Heynel, great cities on the sea-coast, 
and sacked them, and burnt part of them, 
for all the people fled, they being traders 
and without a garrison . . — Correa^ iii. 

277. 

1553. “Thence he proceeded to the bar 
of the river Tapty, above which stood two 
cities the most notable on that gulf. The 
first they call Surat, 3 leagues from the 
mouth, and the other Reiner, on the oppo- 
site side of the river and half a league from 
the bank .... The latter was the most 
sumptuous in buildings and civilization, 
inhabited by warlike people, all of them 
Moors inured to maritime war, and it was 
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from this city that most of the foists and 
ships of the King of Cambay’s fleet were 
furnished. Surat again •was inhabited by 
an unwarlike people whom they call Ban- 
yans, folk given to mechanic crafts, chiefly 
to the business of weaving cotton cloths.” — 
Ba/rros, IV. iv. 8. 

1554. “ So saying they quitted their 

rowing-benches, got ashore, and started for 
Surrat.” — Sidi p. 83. 

1573. “Next day the Emperor went to 
inspect the fortress . . . During his in- 
,spection some large mortars and guns 
attracted his attention. Those mortars 
bore the name of Sulaim^ni, from the name 
of SulaimjCn Sultan of Turkey. When he 
made his attempt to conquer the ports of 
Gujarat, he sent these . . . with a large 
army by sea. As the Turks . . . were 
obliged to return, they left these mortars 
. . . The mortars remained upon the sea- 
shore, until Khud^wand Kh^n built the 
fortress of Surat, when he placed them in 
the fort. The one which he left in the 
country of Stirath. (see next article) was 
taken to the fort of Jun^garh by the ruler 
of that country.” — Tdbakdt-i-AJcharl, in 
Mliot, V. 350. 

c. 1590. “ Surat is among famous ports. 

The river Tapti runs hard by, and at seven 
coss distance joins the salt sea. Banir on 
the other side of the river is now a port 
dependent on Surat, but was formerly a 
big city. The ports of Khandevi and Babar 
are also annexed to S'iirat. Emit, and 
especially the ananas, is abundant .... 
The sectaries of Zardasht, emi^ant from 
Ears, have made their dwelling here ; they 
revere the Zhand and Pazhand and erect 
their daJchmas (or places for exposing the 
dead) . . . Through the carelessness of the 
agents of Government and the commandants 
of the troops (Sipah-salaran), a considerable 
tract of this Sirkar is at present in the 
hands of the Frank, e.g. Daman, Sanjan 
(see St. John’s), Tarapur, Mahim, and 
Basai (see (1) Bassein), that are both cities 
and ports.” — Ain (orig.), i. 488. 

1638. “Within a League of the Hoad 
we entred into the River upon which 
Surat is seated, and which hath on both 
sides a very fertile soil, amd many fair 
gardens, with pleasant Country-houses, 
which being all white, a colour which it 
seems the Indians are much in love with, 
afford a noble prospect amidst the green- 
ness whereby they are encompassed. But 
the River, which is the Tapte ... is so 
shallow at the mouth of it, that Barks of 
70 or 80 Tun can hardly come into it.” — 
Mandelslo, p. 12. 

1690. “Suratt is reckon’d the most 
fam’d Emporium of the Empire, 

where all Commodities are vendible . . . 
And the River is very commodious for the 
Importation of Foreign Goods, which are 
brought up to the City in Hoys and Yachts, 
and Country Boats.” — Ovington, 218. 

Sflrath, more properly Soratli, 


and Soreth, n.p. This name is the 
legitimate modern form and repre- 
sentative of the ancient Indian 
Sanrashtra and Greek Byrastrene, 
names which applied to -what we 
now call the Kattywar Peninsula, 
but especially to the fertile plains on 
the seacoast. The remarkable dis- 
covery of one of the great inscriptions 
of Asoka (b.c. 250) on a rook at 
Girnar, near J-unagarh in Sanrashtra, 
shows that the dominion of that great 
sovereign, whose capital was at Pata- 
liputra (IlaXi/xjSo^pa) or Patna, extendjed 
to this distant shore. The apphcatim 
of the modern form Surath or Sorath 
has varied in extent. It is now the 
name of one of the four grants or 
districts into which the peninsula is 
divided for political purposes, each of 
these grants containing a number of 
small states, and being partly managed, 
partly controlled by a Political As- 
sistant. Sorath occupies the south- 
western portion, embracing an area 
of 5,220 sq. miles. 

C. A.D. 80-90. “ TaiJTTj? Ttt juev jutecroyeta rf} 

'ZtcvSit^ avvopCCovra. ’A^tpCa Ka\e2rac, to. 6e irapa- 
eak6.<r<ria. Zv pa.<rTprjpYi.^^ — PeHplus, § 41. 

C. 160. “Svpao-TpTjv-fJ ^ 

’BapSd^ijfj.OL ttoKl? .... 

Svpacrrpa K<ap.ri . . . 

Moi/^yXcoircroy e/Airoptov . . 

Ftolemyt VII. i. 2-3. 

T 7 pAv Trapd Tb A.otirbv jaepos 
Tov ’IvSov irdcra KoXetrat fcotvws p-er. . . . IvSo- 
(TKvdca 

■5f * * * ^ 

Kolv ireplrov Kdi'Sc /coAvrov . . . "SiV patrrpYivij.** 

-^Id, 55. 

C. 545. ** Ettrlv ovv rd Aap.7rpa epirdpta n?? 

ravra, Sti'Sov, ’O ppoO a, KaAAiava, 
2tj3wp, ij MaAe, irevre ep-Tropta exovara /SoLAAovra rb 
ireirept.” — OosmcOS, lib. xi. 

These names may be interpreted as Sind, 
Sorath, Callian, Choul (?), Malabar. 

c. 640. ‘ ‘ En quittant le royaume de Fa- 

la-pi (Vallabhi), il fit 500 li X I’ouest, et 
arriva au royaume de Sou-la-tch^a (Sou- 
rachtra) . . . Comme ce royaume se trouve 
Bur le chemin de la mer occidentale, tous les 
habitans profitent des avantages qu’offre 
la mer : ils se livrent au n5goce, et k un 
commerce d’^change.” — JETiouen-Thsang, in 
JPel. Bouddh., iii. 164-165. 

1516. “Passing this city and following 
the sea-coast, you come to another place 
which has also a good port, and is called 
^urati Mangalor,* and here, as at the 
other, put in many vessels of Malabar for 
horses, grain, cloths, and cottons, and for 
vegetables and other goods prized in India, 


* Mangalor (q.v.) on this coast, no doubt called 
Sorathi Mangalor to distinguish it from the well- 
kno-wm Mangalor of Canara. 
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and they bring hither coco-nnts, Jagara, 
which i« sugar that tliey malco drink of, 
emery, wax, cardamoms, and every other 
kind of spice, a ti’ade in which great gain 
is made in a short time.” — Barbosa, in 
Ramusio, i. f. 29(5. 

1573. See quotation of this date under 
preceding article, in which both the names, 
Surat and Surath, occur. 

1584. “After his second defeat Muzaffar 
Gujarati retreated by way of Chamx)anir, 
Birpiir, and Jhahiwar, to the country of 
Surath, and rested at the town of Gondal, 
12 kos from the fort of Ji'inagarh . . . He 
gave a lac of ^fahtmldis and a jewelled 
dagger to Amin IChiin Ghori, ruler of 
Surath, and so won his sujjport.” — Tahalcdt- 
i-AJehari, in Elliot, v. 437-438. 

c. 1590. “ Sircar Surat (Surath) was 

formerly an indeijendent territory ; the 
chief was of the Ghclolo tribe, and 
commanded 50,000 cavalry, and 100,000 
infantry. Its length from the i>ort of 
Ghogeh (G-ogo) to the port of Aramroy, 
{Ardmrdl), measures 125 cose; and the 
breadth from Sindehar {SirdhCir), to the 
l^ort of Diu, is a distance of 72 cose .^’ — 
Aycen (Gladwin’s), ii. 73. 

1610. “ 7. Soret, the chief city, is called 

Janayar ; it is but a little Province, yet 
very rich ; it lyes upon Guzaiat ; it hath 
the Ocean to the South.” — Terry, ed, 1005, 
p. 354. 


; a cover, as of a basin, dish 
bowl, &c ' 

1829. “Tugging away 
find no smoke ; a thief 
your silver chelam and 
Shipp, ii. 159. 


at your hookah, 
having purloined 

surpoose.”— JoAn 


cover ’) 
liooka-' 


Surrapurda, s. Pers. sarayarda, 
A. canvas screen surrounding royal 
tents or the like (see Conaut). 

1404. “ And round this pavilion stood 
an enclosure, as it were, of a town or castle 
made of silk of many colours, inlaid in 
many ways, with battlements at the top, 
and with cords to strain it outside and in- 
side, and with poles inside to hold it up 
. . And there was a gateway of great 

height forming an arch, with doors within 
and without made in the same fashion as 
the wall .... and above the gateway a 
square tower with battlements : however 
fine the said wall was with its many devices 
and artifices, the said gateway, arch and 
tower, was of much more exquisite work 
still. And this enclosure they call Zala- 
parda.” — Clavijo, s. cxvi. 

c. 1590. “ The Sarapardah was made in 
foimer times of coarse canvass, but his 
Majesty has now caused it to be made of 
carxDeting, and thereby im^Droved its ap- 
pearance and usefulness.” — Ain, i. 64. 


Surkmida, s. Hind. sar7vC6??f/tf. The 
name of a very tall rced-grass, >S'ac- 
charum Sara, Poxb., XDerhaj)s also 
ap|)lied to Saccharum proceram, Poxb. 
These grasses arc often tall’ enough in 
the riverine plains of Eastern Bengal 
greatly to overtop a tall man standing 
in a howda on the back of a tall 
elephant. It is from the upper x'>fii*t 
of the flower-hearing stalk of sur- 
kunda that sirky (q.v.) is derived. 
A most intelligent visitor to India was 
led into a curious mistake about the 
name of this grass by some official, 
who ought to have known hotter. We 

quote the passage. ’s story 

about the main branch of a river 
channel probably rests on no better 
foundation. 

1875. “As I drove yesterday with , 

I asked him if he knew ,the scientific name 
of the tall gi-ass which I heard called tiger- 
grass at Ahmedabad, and which is very 
abundant here (about Bahore). I think it 
is a saccharum,, but am not quite sure. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘but the peo^de in the neigh- 
bourhood call it Sikunder’s grass, as they 
still call the main branch of a river 
‘Sikander’s channel.” Strange, is it not ? — 
how that great individuality looms through 
history.” — Ch'ant Duff, Notes of an Indian 
Journey, 105. 

Siirpoose, s. Pers. 5«r-j9os7i(‘head- 


Snrrinjaum, s. Pors. sar-anjam, 
lit. ^ ‘ beginning-ending.'^ Used in 
India for ‘ apj)aratus, ’ ‘ goods and 
chattels,’ and the like. But in the 
Mahratta provinces it has a special 
application to grants of land, or rather 
assignments of revenue, for special 
obj ects, such as keeping np a contin- 
gent of troops for service; to civil 
officers for the maintenance of their 
state ; or for charitable j)iirposes. 

Surrow, Serow, &c., s. H. sarao, 
A big, odd, awkward-looking kind of 
antelope in the Himalaya, ‘ something 
in axqicaranco between a jackass and 
a Tahir^ {Telir or Him. wild goat). — 
Ool, Markham in Jordon. It is Nemo-- 
rhoedus bzibalina, Jerdon. 

Surwaun, s. H. from Pers. sdrwan 
(from sdr in the sense of ‘ camel 
more properly sdrbdn, a camel-man. 

1844. “ . . . armed Surwans, or camel- 

drivers.” — G. O. of Sir C. Napier, 93. 

Sutledge, n. p. See Snpplement. 

Suttee, s. The rite of widow- 
burning; i.e. the burning the living 
widow along with the corpse of her 
husband, as practised by people of 
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certain castes among tlie Hindus, and 
eminently by tbe Ea^ptits. 

The word is properly Skt. sat%, 
‘a good woman,’ ‘a true wife,’ and 
tbenoe specially applied, in modern 
vernaculars of Sanskrit parentage, to 
tbe wife wbo was considered to ac- 
complish. tbe supreme act of fidelity by 
sacrificing berself on tbe funeral pile 
of her busband. The application of 
this substantive to th.e suicidal act, 
instead of the person, is European. 
The proper Sanskrit term for the act is 
saha-gamana or ‘ keeping company.’*- 
A very long series of quotations in 
illustration of the practice, from classi- 
cal times downwards, might be given. 
We shall present a selection. 

We should remark that the word 
{sail or suttee) does not occur, so far as 
we know, in any European work older 
than the 17th century. And then it 
only occurs in a disguised form (see 
quotation from P. della Yalle). The 
term masti which he uses is probably 
Quaha^sail, which occurs in Skt. Dic- 
tionaries (‘a wife of great virtue’). 
Della Yalle is usually eminent in the 
correctness of his transcriptions of 
oriental words. We have not found 
the term exactly in any European 
document older than Sir 0. Malet’s 
letter of 1787, and Sir W. Jones’s of the 
same year (see below). 

Suttee is abrahmanical rite, and there 
is a Sanskrit ritual in existence (see 
Classified Index to the Tanjore MBS., p. 
135a). It was introduced into Southern 
India with the brahman civilisation, 
and was prevalent there chiefiy in the 
strictly brahmanical Kingdom of 
Yijayanagar, and, among the Mah- 
rattas. In Malabar, the most primitive 
part of S. India, the rite is forbidden 
{AndehdTfmirnaya, v. 26). The cases 
mentioned by Teixeira below, and in 
the Lettres Edifiantes, occurred at 
Tanjore and Madura. 

A (Mahratta) brahman at Tanjore 
told one of the present writers that he 
had to perform commemorative funeral 
rites for his grandfather and grand- 
mother on the same day, and that this 
indicated that his grandmother had 
been a sati. 

But it is worthy of note that in the Island of 
Bali one manner of accomplishing the nte is 
called Satia (Sk. satya, ‘truth,’ from, sat, whence 
also sail). See Cmwjurd, H. of Ind. AreMp. ii. 
243, and Friedrich, in Verhandelingen van het 
Batav. Genootseliap. xxiii. 10. 


The practice has prevailed in various 
regions besides India. Thus it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
the heathen Eussians, or at least among 
nations on the Yolga called Eussians 
by Mas’udi and Ibn Eozlan. Herodotus 
(Bk. V. ch. 5) describes it among certam 
tribes of Thracians. It was in vogue in 
Tonga and the Eiji Islands. It has pre- 
vailed in the island of Bali within our 
own time, though there accompanying 
Hindu rites, and perhaps of Hindu 
origin, — certainly modified by Hindu 
influence. A full account of Suttee 
as practised in those Malay Islands 
where Islam has not prevailed will 
be found in Zollinger’s account of 
the Eeligion of Sassak in J. Tnd. Arch. 
ii. 166 ; also see FriedricEs Bali as in 
note preceding. 

In Diodorus we have a long account 
of the rivalry as to which of the two 
wives of Keteus, a leader of an Indian 
contingent in the army of Eumenes, 
should perform suttee- One is re- 
jected as with child. The history of 
the other terminates thus : 

B.O. 317. “Pinally, having taken leave 
of those of the household, she was set upon 
the pyre by her own brother, and was re- 
garded witn wonder by the crowd that had 
run together to the spectacle, and heroically 
ended her life ; the whole force with their 
arms thrice marching round the pyre before 
it was kindled. But she, laying herself 
beside her husband, and even at the violence 
of the flame giving utterance to no un- 
becoming cry, stirred pity indeed in others 
of the spectators, and in some excess of 
eulogy ; not but what there were some of 
the Greeks present who reprobated such 
rites as barbarous and cruel. , . .” — Diod. 
Sic. JBiblioth., xix. 33-34. 

c. B.o. 30. 

'‘Felix Eois lex funeris una maritis 

Quos Aurora suis rubra colorat equis ; 
Namque ubi mortifero jacta est fax ultima 
lecto 

Uxorum fusis stat pia turba comis ; 

Et certamen habet leti, quae viva sequatur 

Oonjugium ; pudor est non licuisse mori. 
Ardent victrices j et flammae pectora 
praebent, 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta yiris.” 

Propertius,^ Bib. iii. xiii. 15-22. 

c. B.c. 20. “ He (Aristobulus) says that 

he had heard from some persons of wives 
burning themselves voluntarily with their 
deceased husbands, and that those women 
who refused to submit to this custom were 


* The same poet speaks of Evadne, wlio threw 
herself at Thehes on the hnrning pile of her hus- 
band Gapaneus (I. xv. 21), a story which Paley 
thinks must have come from some early Indian 
legend. 
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disgraced. ” — Strabo, xv. 62 (E. T. by Hamil- 
ton and Falconer, iii. 112). 

A.D. c. 390. “ Indi, ut oranes fere barbari 

uxores plurimas habeiit. Ajoud eos lex est,ut 
uxor carisaima cum defuncto marito creme- 
tur. Hae igitur contendunt inter ae de amore 
viri, et ambitio summa certantium est, 
ac testimonium oastitatis, dij^am morte 
decerni. Itaque victrix in habitu ornatu- 
que pristine juxta cadaver accubat, am- 
plexans illud et deosculans et suppositos 
ignes prudentiae laude contemnens.” — 
St. Jerome, Advers. Jovinianum, in ed. 
Vallars, ii. 311. 

c. 851. * * All the Indians burn their dead. 

Serendib is the furthest out of the islands 
dependent upon India. Sometimes when 
they burn the body of a King, his wives 
cast themselves on the pile, and burn with 
him ; but it is at their choice to abstain.^’ — 
Meinaud, JRelation, i. 50. 

c. 1200. ‘ ‘ Hearing the Eaj a was dead,^ the 
Parmari became a sati : — dying she said — 1 
The son of the Jadavanl will rule the 
country, may my blessing be on him!” — 
Chaml Bardai, in Ind. Ant. i. 227.^ 

1298. “Many of the women also, when 
their** husbands die and are iDlaeed on the 
loile to be burnt, do burn themselves along 
with the bodies.” — Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 17. 

c. 1322. “The idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable ^custom (that I must 
mention). Por when any man dies they 
burn him j and if he leave a wife they burn 
her alive with him, saying that she ought 
to go and keep her husband company in the 
other world. But if the woman have sons 
by her husband she may abide with them, 
an she will.” — Odoric, in Cathay, i. 79. 

„ Also in JZampa or Champa : 
“ When a married man dies in this country 
his body is burned, and his living wife along 
with it. Por they say that she should go 
to keep company witn her husband in the 
other world also.” — Ibid. 97. 

c. 1328. “ In this India, on the death of 

a noble, or of any people of substance, their 
bodies are burned; and eke their wives 
follow them alive to the fire, and for the 
sake of worldly glory, and for the love of 
their husbands, and for eternal life, burn 
along with them, with as much joy as if 
they were going to be wedded. And those 
who do this have the higher repute for 
virtue and perfection among the rest.” — 
Ft. Jordanus, 20. 

c. 1343. “ The burning of the wife after 

the death of her husband is an act among 
the Indians recommended, but not obliga- 
tory. If a widow burns herself, the members 
of the family get the glory thereof, and 
the fame of fidelity in fulfilling their duties. 
She who does not give herself uj) to the 
flames puts on coarse raiment and abides 
with her kindred,^ wretched and despised 
for having failed in duty. But she is not 


* We cannot be sure that sati is in the original, 

as this is a condensed version by Mr. Beanies. 


compelled to burn herself.” (There follows 
an interesting account of instances wit- 
nessed by the traveUer.)— Batuta 
ii. 138. ’ 

c. 1430. “In Media vero India mortui 
comburuntur, cumque his, ut plurimum 
vivae uxores . . . una pluresve, prout fuit 
matrimonii conventio. Prior ex lege uritur 
etiam quae unica est. Sumuntur autem et 
aliae uxores quaedam eo pacto, ut morte 
funus sua exornent, isque baud parvus apud 
eos honos ducitur .... submisso igne uxor 
ornatiori cultu inter tubas tibicinasque et 
cantus, et ijisa ]jsallentis more alacris rogum 
magno comitatu circuit. Adstat interea 
et .sacerdps . . . hortando suadens. Cum 
circumierit ilia saepius ignem prope su"-- 
gestum consistit, vestesque exuens, loto de 
more prius corpore, turn sindonem albam 
induta, ad exhortationem dicentis in ignem 
prosilit.”— iV. Conti, in Poggiusde Va/iHetate 
Fortunac, iv. 

c. 1520. There are in this Kingdom (the 
Deccan) many heathen, natives of the 
country, whose custom it is that when they 
die they are burnt, and their wives along 
with them ; and if these will not do it they 
remain in disgrace with all their kindred. 
And as it hax)pens oft times that they are 
unwilling to do it, their Bramin kinsfolk 
persuade them thereto, and this in order that 
such a fine custom should not be broken 
and fall into oblivion.” — SommarioddGenti, 
in JRaniusio, i. f. 329. 

„ In this country of Camboja . . . 
when the King dies, the lords voluntarily 
burn themselves, and so do the King’s 
wives at the same time, and so also do other 
women on the death of their husbands.” — 
Ibid. f. 336. 

1522. “ They told us that in Java Major 

it was the custom, when one of the chief 
men died, to burn his body ; and then his 
principal wife, adorned with garlands of 
flowers, has herself carried in a chair by 
four men . . . comforting her relations, 
who are afflicted because she is going to 
burn herself with the corpse of her husband 
.... saying to them, ‘I am going this 
evening to sup with my dear husband and 
to sleep with him this night.’ . . , After 
again consoling them (she) casts herself into 
the fire and is burned. If she did not do 
this she would not be looked upon as an 
honourable woman, nor as a faithful wife.” 
— Pigafetta, E. T. by Lord Stanley of A., 154. 

c. 1566. Cesare Eederici notices the rite 
as peculiar to the Kingdom of ^'‘Bezeneger 
“ vidi cose stranie e bestiali di quella 
gentilita ; vsano primamente abbrusciare i 
corpi morti cosi d’huomini come di donne 
nobili ; e si Thuomo b maritato, la moglie 
b obligata ad abbrusciarsi viva col corpo 
del marito.” — Orig. ed. p. 36, 

This traveller gives a good account of a 
Suttee. 

1583. “In the interior of Hinddst^n it is 
the custom when a husband dies, for his 
widow willingly and cheerfully to cast herself 
into the flames (of the funeral pile), although 
she may not have lived happily -with him. 
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Occasionally love of life holds her back, 
and then her husband’s relations assemble, 
light the pile, and place her upon it, think- 
ing that they thereby preserve the honour 
and character of the family. But since the 
country had come under the rule of his 
gracious Majesty [Akbar], inspectors had 
been appointed in every city and district, 
who were to watch carefully over these two 
cases, to discriminate between them, and 
to prevent any woman being forcibly 
burnt.” — Abu’l Fazl, Akbar Kdmah, in 
EUiot, vi. 69. 

1583. “Among other sights I saw one 
I may note as wonderful. When I 
landed (at Negapatam) from the vessel, 

I saw a pit full of kindled charcoal ; and 
at that moment a young and beautiful 
woman was brought by her people on a 
litter, with a great company of other 
women, friends of hers, with great festivity, 
she holding a mirror in her left hand, and 
a lemon in her right hand ...” and so 
forth.--6?. Balbi, f. 82v, 83. 

1586. “The custom of the countrey 
(Java) is, that whensoever the King doeth 
die, they take the body so dead and burne 
it, and preserve the ashes of him, and within 
five dayes next after, the wines of the said 
Bling so dead, according to the custome and 
vse of their countrey, every one of them goe 
together to a place appointed, and the 
chiefe of the women which was nearest to 
him in acoompt, hath a ball in her hand, 
and throweth it from her, and the place 
where the ball resteth, thither they goe all, 
and turne their faces to the Eastward, and 
every one with a dagger in their hand 
(which dagger they call a crise, and is as 
sharpe as a rasor), stab themselues in their 
owne blood, and fall a-groueling on their 
faces, and so ende their dayes.” — T. Gandish, 
in Hakluyt, iv. 338. 

This passage refers to Blambangan at 
the east end of Java, which till a late 
date was subject to Bali, in which such 
practices have continued to our day. It 
seems probable that the Hindu rite here 
came in contact with the old Polynesian 
practices of a like kind, which prevailed 
e.g. in Fiji, quite recently. The narrative 
referred to below under 1633, where the 
victims were the slaves of a deceased queen, 
points to the latter origin. 

W. Humboldt thus alludes to similar 
passages in old Javanese literature : 

“ Thus we may reckon as one of the 
finest episodes in the Brata Yuda, the story 
how Satya Wati, when she had sought out 
her slain husband among the wide-spread 
heap of corpses on the battle-field, stabs 
herself by his side with a dagger.” — Kawi- 
Sprache, i. 89 (and see the whole section, 
pp. 87-95). 

1598. ^ The usual ^ account is given in 
Jjinsckoten, ch. xxxvi., with a plate. 

1611. “When I was in India, on the 
death of the Naique of Madur^ a country 
situated between that of Malauar and that 
of Ohoromandel, 400 wives of his burned 
themselves along with him.” — Teixdra, i. 9. 


c. 1620. “The author . . . when in the 
territory of ^ the Karnsitik . . . arrived in 
company with his father at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), where, after 
a few days, the ruler died and went to hell. 
The chief had 700 wives, and they all threw 
themselves at the same time into the fire.” 

— Mahammed Sharif Hanafi, in El /io^,vii. 139. 

1623. ‘ ‘ When I asked further if force 

was ever used in these cases, they told me 
that usually it was not so, but only at times 
among persons of quality when some one 
had left a young and handsome widow, and 
there was a risk either of her desiring to 
marry again (which they consider a great 
scandal) or of worse mishap, — in such a 
case the relations of the husband, if they 
were very strict, would compel her, even 
against her will, to bum ... a barbarous 
and cruel law indeed 1 But in short, as re- 
garded Giaccamh, no one exercised either 
compulsion or persuasion ; and she did the 
thing of her own free choice; both her 
Idndred and herself exulting in it, as in an 
act magnanimous (which in sooth it was) 
and held in high honour among them. And 
when I asked about the ornaments and 
flowers that she wore, they told me this 
was customary as a si^n of the joyousness 
of the Masti (Mastl is what they call a 
woman who gives herself to be burnt upon 
the death of her husband;.” — B. della Valle, 
ii. 671. 

1633. “The same day, about noon, the 
queen’s body was burnt without the city, 
with two and twenty of her female slaves ; 
and we consider ourselves bound to render 
an exact account of the barbarous cere- 
monies practised in this place on such occa- 
sions as we were witness to. . . .” — Narra- 
tive of a Dutch Mission to Bali, quoted by 
Crawfurd, H. of Ind. Arch., ii. 244-253, 
from Prevost. It is very interesting, but 
too long for extract. 

C.1650. ‘ ‘ They say that when a woman be- 
comes a Sattee, that is burns herself with the 
deceased, the Almighty pardons all the sins 
committed by the wife and husband and 
that they remain a long time in x^aradise : 
nay if the husband were in the infernal 
regions, the wife by this means draws him 
from thence and takes him to paradise . . . 
Moreover the Sattee, in a future birth, 
returns not to the female sex , . . but she 
who becomes not a Sattee, and passes her 
life in widowhood, is never emancipated 
from the female state .... It is however 
criminal to force a woman into the fire, and 
equally to prevent her who voluntarily 
devotes herself.” — Dabistdn, ii. 75-76. „ 
c. 1650-60. Tavernier gives a full account 
of the different manners of Suttee, which he 
had witnessed often, and in various parts 
of India, but does not use the word. We 
extract the following ; 

0 . 1648. “ . . . there fell of ^ a sudden so 

violent a Shower, that the Priests, willing 
to get out of the Bain, thrust the Woman 
all along into the Fire. But the Shower 
was so vehement, and endured so long, 
that the Fire was quench’d, and the Woman 
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was not burn’cL About mirlnij^ht she arose, 
and went and knock’d at one of her Kins- 
men's Houses, where Hather Zenon and 
many Hullandera saw her, looking so gastly 
and grimly, that it was enough to have 
scar’d them ; however the pain she endur'd 
did not so far terrifie her, but that three 
days after, accompany ’d by her Kindred, 
she went and was burn’d according^ to her 
first intention.” — Tavernier, E. T., ii. 84. 


Again : 

“ In most places upon the Coast of Coro- 
mandel, the Women are not burnt with 
their deceas’d Husbands, but they are 
buried alive with them in holes, which the 
Bramins make a foot deeper than the tall- 
ness of the man and woman. Usually they 
chuse a Sandy place ; so that when the man 
and woman are both let down together, all 
the Company with Baskets of Sand fill up 
the hole above half a foot higher than the 
surface of the ground, after which they jump 
and dance upon it, till they believe the 
woman to be stifl’d.” — Id. 171. 

c. 1CC7. Bernier also has several highly 
interesting pages on this subject, in his 
“ Letter written to M. Chapelain, sent from 
Chiras in Persia.” We extract a few sen- 
tences: “ Concerning the Women that have 
actually burn’d themselves, I have so often 
been present at such dreadful spectacles, 
that at length I could endure no more to 
see it, and 1 retain still some horrour when 
I think on’t .... The Pile of Wood was 
presently all on fire, because store of Oyl 
and Butter had been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the time through the Flames that 
the Fire took hold of the Cloaths of the 
Woman . . . All this I saw, but observ’d 
not that the Woman was at ail disturb’d ; 
yea it was said, that she had been heard to 
pronounce with great force these two words, 
Five, Two, to signifie, according to the 
Opinion of those who hold the Souls Trans- 
migration, that this was the 5th time she 
had burnt herself with the same Husband, 
and that there remain’d but tioo times for 
perfection ; as if she had at that time this 
Kemembrance, or some Prophetical Spirit.” 
— Enfjlish Version, p. 99. 

1677. Suttee, described by A. Passing, 
in Valentijn v. [Ceylon) 300. 


1727. “I have seen several burned 
several Ways .... I heard a Story of a 
Lady that had received Addresses from a 
Gentleman who afterwards deserted her, 
and her Relations died shortly after the 
Marriage . . . and as the Fire was well 
kindled. . . she espied her former Admirer, 
and beckned him to come to her. When 
he came she took him in her Arms, as if 
she had a Mind to embrace hini ; but being 
stronger than he, she carried him into the 
Flames in her Arms, where they were both 
consumed, with the Corpse of her Husband.” 
—A. Ham. i. 278. 

,, “The Country about (Calcutta) 
being overspread with Paganisms, the Cus- 
tom of Wives burning themselves with their 
deceased Husbands, is also practised here. 
Before the MoguVs War, Mr. Channock 


went one time with his Ordinary Guard of 
Soldiers, to see a young Widow act that 
tragical Catastrophe, but he was so smitten 
with the Widow’s Beauty, that he sent his 
Guards to take her by Force from her 
klxecutioners, and conducted her to his own 
Lodgings. They lived lovingly many 
Years, and had several Children ; at length 
she died, after he had settled in Calcutta, but 
instead of converting her to Christianity, 
she made him a Proselyte to Paganism, and 
the only part of Christianity that was re- 
markable in him, was burying her decently, 
and he built a Tomb over her, where all his 
Life after her Death, he kept the anniversary 
Day of her Death by sacrificing a Cock on her 
Tomb, after the Par/ari, Manner.” — ^Jfd.ii. 6-7. 

1774. “ Here (in Bali) not only women 

often Idll themselves, or burn with their 
deceased husbands, but men also burn in 
honour of their deceased masters.”— Por- 
rest, V. to N. Guinea, 170. 

1787. “Soon after I and my conductor 
had quitted the house, we were informed 
the suttee (for that is the name given to 
the person who so devotes herself) had 
passed. . .” — Sir C. Malet, in Parly. Papers 
0 / 1821 , p. 1 (“Hindoo Widows”). 

„ “My Father, said he (Pundit 
Rhadacaunt), died at the age of one hun- 
dred years, and my mother, who was eighty 
years old, became a sati, and burned her- 
self to expiate sins.” — Letter of Sir Wm. 
Jones, in Life, ii. 120. 

1792. “ In the course of my endeavours 
T found the poor suttee had no relations 
at Poonah.” — Letter from Sir C, Malet, in 
Forhes, Or. Mem., ii. 394. 

1808. “ These proceedings (Hindu mar- 

riage ceremonies in Guzerat) take place in 
the presence of a Brahmin . . . And farther, 
now the young woman vows that her affec- 
tions shall be fixed upon her Lord alone, 
not only in all this life, but will follow in 
death, or to the next, that she will die, 
that she will burn with him, through as 
many transmigrations as shall secure their 
joint immortal bliss. Seven successions of 
suttees (a woman seven times born and 
burning, thus, as often) secure to the loving 
couxjle a seat among the gods.” — E. Drum- 
mond. 


1809. 


“ O sight of misery ! 

You cannot hear her cries . . . their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drowned ; . . . 
But in her face you see 
The supplication and the agony . . . 
See in her swelling throat the desjperate 
strength 

That with vain effort struggles yet for 


life ; 

Her arms contracted now in fruitless 
strife, 

Now wildly at full length, 
Towards the crowd in vain for pity 
spread, ... - 

They force her on, they bind her to the 
dead.” , Kehama, i. 12. 

In all the poem and its copious notes, 
the word suttee does not occur. 
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1828 . ‘ ‘ After having hathed in the river, 

the widow lighted a brand, walked round the 
pile, set it on fire, and then mounted cheer- 
fully: the flame caught and blazed up 
instantly ; she sat down, i^lacing the head 
of the corpse on her lax), and repeated 
several times the usual form, ‘ Ram, Ram, 
Suttee; Ram, Ram, Suttee.’ ” — Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim, i. 91-92. 

1839. “ Have you heard yet in England 

of the horrors that took place at the funeral 
of that wretched old Runjeet Singh ? Four 
wives, and seven slave-girls were burnt with 
him ; not a word of remonstrance from the 
British Government.” — Letter from Madras, 
278. 

1843. “It is lamentable to think how 
long after our xoower was firml;^ established 
in Bengal, we, grossly neglecting the first 
and plainest duty of the civil magistrate, 
suffered the practices of infanticide and 
suttee to continue unchecked. ” — Macaulay's 
S;peech on Gates of Somnaath. 

1856. “The pile of the sutee is unusually 
large ; heavy cart-wheels are placed upon 
it, to which her limbs are bound, or some- 
times a canopy of massive logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by its fall ... It is a 
fatal omen to hear the Sutee’ s groan ; there- 
fore as the fire springs up from the pile, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen- 
ing shout of ‘Victory to TJmbS, ! Victory 
to Ranchor I ’ and the horn and the hard 
rattling drum sound their loudest, until the 
sacrifice is consumed.” — Bds Mdld, ii. 435. 

1871. “Our bridal finery of dress and 
feast too often proves to be no' better than 
the Hindu widow’s ‘bravery,’ when she 
comes to perform suttee.” — Gornhill Mag., 
vol. xxiv. 675. 

1872. “La coutume du suicide de la 
Sati n’en est pas moins fort ancienne, 
puisque d^jk les Grecs d’ Alexandre la 
trouvferent en usage chez un peuple au 
moins du Penj^b. Le iDremier temoignage 
brahmanique qu’on en trouve est celui de 
Ida Brihaddcvatd qui, peut-Stre, remonte tout 
aussi haut. A I’origine elle parait avoir 
4t4 propre a I’aristocratie militaire.” — 
Barth, Les Religions de VInde, 39. 

Swallow, Swalloe, s. The old 
trade-name of the sea-slug, or Tri- 
pang, q.v. It is a corruption of the 
Bugi (Makassar) name of the crea- 
ture, suwdld (see Qrawfurd^s Malay 
Diet.). 

1783. “I have been told by several 
Buggesses that they sail in their Padua- 
kans to the northern parts of New Hol- 
land .... to gather Swallow (Biche de 
Mer), which they sell to the annual China 
iunk at Macassar.” — Forrest, V. to Mergui, 
83. 

Swally, SwaUy Roads, Swally 
Marine, Swally Hole, n. p. SmuaU, 
the once familiar name of the road- 
stead north of the mouth of the 


Tapti, where ships for Surat usually 
anchored, and discharged or took in 
cargo. It was perhaps Arab, sawahil, 

‘ the shores ’ (?) 

1623. “ At the beach there was no kind 

of vehicle to be found ; so the Captain 
went on foot to a town about a mile distant 
called Sohali. . . . The Franks have houses 
there for the goods which they continually 
despatch for embarcation.” — P. della Valle, 
ii. 503. 

1675. “As also j^assing by . . . eight 
ships riding at Surat River’s Mouth, we 
then came to Swally Marine, where were 
flying the Colours of the Three Nations, 
English, French, and Dutch . . . who here 
land and ship off all Goods, without molesta- 
tion.” — Fryer, 8.i. 

1677. “ The 22d of February 167f from 

Swally hole the Ship was despatched 
alone.” — Id. 217. 

1727. “ One Season the English had 

eight good large Ships riding at Swally 
. . . the Place where all Goods were un- 
loaded from the Shipping, and all Goods 
for Exportation were there shiipp’d off.” 
— A. Ham. i. 166. 

1841. “ These are sometimes called the 

inner and the outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low water.” — Horsburgh's 
India Directory, ed. 1841, i. 474. 

Swamy, Sammy, s. This word is 
a corruption of the Skt. sudmin, ‘ Lord.’ 
It is especially used in South India, 
and in two senses : (a) A Hindu idol ; 
especially, as Sammy, in the dialect 
of the British soldier. This comes from 
the usual Tamil pronunciation sdmi, 
(b) The Skt. word is used by Hindus 
as a term of respectful address, 
a* 

1755. “ Towards the upper end there is 

a dark repository, where they keep their 
Swamme, that is their chief god.” — Ives, 
70. 

1794. “The gold might for us as well 
have been worshipped in the shape of a 
Sawmy at Juggernaut.” — The Indian Oh- 
serve}% p. 167. 

1838. ‘ ‘ The Government lately presented 
a shawl to a Hindu idol, and the Govern- 
ment officer .... was ordered to super- 
intend the delivery of it ... so he went 
with the shawl in fhis ton j on, and told the 
Bramins that they might come and take it, 
for that he would not touch it with his 
fingers to present it to a Swamy.” — Letters 
from Madras, 183. 

b. 

1516. ‘ ‘ These people are commonly called 
Jogues, and in their own speech they are 
called Zoame, which means Servant of 
God.” — Barbosa, 99. 

1615. “ Tunc ad suos conversus : Eia 

Braghmanes, inquit, quid vobis videtur? 
Illi mirabundi nihil praeter Suami, Suami, 
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id est Doinine, Doinine, retulmirit.” — 
JarriCf Tkes. i. OG-l. 

Swamy-h-ouse, Sammy-liouse, r. 
An idol- temple, or pagoda. Tlio iiam^ 
‘iiLy-hoitse of the Delhi ridge in lSd7 
\\’ill not soon bo forgotten. 

17G0. “ The Trench cavalry were ad- 

vancing before their infantry ; and it was 
the intention Colliaud that his o\\t:i 
should wait imtil they came in a line with 
the flank-lire of the field-pieces of the 
Swamy-house.” — Orme^ hi. 443. 

1820. “ Here too was a little detached 

Swamee-house (or c}ia])el) with a lamp 
burning before a little idol.” — Mcni of Col. 
Mountain, 00. 

1857. “ We mot Wilby at the advance<l 

post, the ‘ Sammy House’’ witliin GOO yai'tls 
of the Bastion. It was a curious place for 
three brothers to meet in. The view was 
charming. Delhi is as green as an emerald 
I'ust now, and the Jninnia Musjid and 
Palace are beautiful (;]>jects, though held 
by infidels.” — wnttfii durintj the 
Siege of Delhi, by Herveg Grcathcfl, i). 112. 

Swamy-pag*ocla, s. A coin formcu-ly 
current at IMtidras ; probably .so-callctl 
from tlio figure of an idol on it. 
Milbfirn gives 100 swamy-pagodas 
= 110 Star Pagodas. 

A. three swami pagoda” was a 
name given to a gold coin bearing on 
tbo obverse tlio olligy of Chenna Kes- 
wain Swami (a title of Krishna) and 
on the reverse Lakshmi and llukmini. 

(a 1\ B.) 

Swatch, s. This is a marine term 
which probably has various applica- 
tions beyond Indian limits. But the 
only two instances of its application 
that we know are both Indian, vij^., 
‘‘the Swatch of No Ground,” or 
cllixitically “The S watch,” marked 
in all the charts just off the Gangc.s 
Delta, and a space bearing the same 
name, and probably i)^‘^^duced by 
analogous tidal action, oh' the Indus 
Delta. 

172G. In Valentijn’s first mai) of Bengal, 
though no name is applied there is a space 
marked “no ground with 60 raam (fathoms?) 
of line.” 

18G3. (Ganges). “ There is still one 
other phenomenon. . . . This is the exist- 
ence of a great depression, or hole, in the 
middle of the Bay of Bengal, known in 
the charts as the ‘ Swatch of No Ground.’ ” 
— Fergusison, on Recent Changes in the Delta 
of the Ganges, Qy. Jour. Geol. Soc., Aug. 
1863. 

1877. (Indus). “This is the famous 
Swatch of no ground where the lead falls 


at once into 200 fathoms. ’’—.Bitrion Sind 
Merisited, 21. * 

Sweet Oleander. This is in fact 
the common oleander, Nerium odorum 
Ait. ’ 

ISSO. “ Nothing is more charming than 
even in the upland valleys of the Mahratta 
country, to come out of a wood of all out- 
laiulisli trees and flowers suddenly on the 
dry winter bod of some mountain stream, 
grown along the banks, or on the little 
islets of verdure in mid (shingle) stream, 
with clumi>s of mixed tamarisk and lovely 
blof)nnng oleander.” — Birdwood, MS, 9, 

Sweet Potato, s.^ The root of 
IhitatdS edtiliSy Choisy {Oonvohulm 
Batidas, Linn.), N.O. Convolvulaceae] a 
very palatal )lo vogotablo, grown in most 
parts of India. Though extensively 
cxiltivated in America, and in the 
W. Indies, it has been alleged in 
vaiiouH books [e.g. in Eng. Cyclop, 
Nat. Hist. Section, and in Drury^s 
C/se/iU of India), that the plant 

is a native of the Malay Islands. The 
Eng. Oyc. even states that batatas is 
the Malay ntiino. But the whole 
allegation is probably founded in error. 
The Malay names of the plant, as given 
by Crawilird, are KaledeJc, Uhi Jawa, 
aixd Uhi Kastila, the last two names 
moaning ‘ Java yam,' and ^ ‘ Spanish 
yam,’ and indicating the foreign origin 
of the vegetable. In India, at least 
in the Bengal Prosidonc}’-, natives 
commonly call it shahar^kand (Pers. 
Arab.), literally ‘ sugar candy,’ aname 
efxually suggesting that it is not in- 
digenous among them. And in fact 
when wo turn to Oviedo, we find the 
following distinct statement : 

“Batatas are a staple food of the In- 
dians, both in the Island of^ Si^agnuola and 
in the others . . . and a rix)e Batata pro- 
lierly dressed is iust as good as a march- 
pane twist of sugar and almonds, and 
better indeed. . . . When Batatas are well 
ripened, they are often carried to SpMn, 
i.e., if the voyage he a quiet one; for if 
there be delay they get spoilt at sea. I 
myself have carried them from this city of 
S. Domingo to the city of Avila in Sp^n, 
and although they did not arrive as good as 
they should be, yet they were thought a 
great deal of, and reckoned a singular ana 
precious kind of fruit.” — In Jtamusio, iii. 
f . 134. 

It must be observed however that 
several distinct varieties are cultivated 
by the Pacific islanders even as far 
west as New Zealand. And 3^* 
Bretschneider is satisfied that the 
plant is described in Chinese books of 
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the 3rd or 4ih. century, under the 
name of Kan^chu (the first syllable == 

‘ sweet’). See B. on Chin. Botan. Words, 
p. 13. This is the only good argu- 
ment we have seen for Asiatic origin. 
The whole matter is carefully dealt 
with by M. Alph. De Candolle ( Origins 
des Plantes culUvees, pp. 43-45), con- 
clud.ing with the judgment: ‘*Les 
motifs sont beaucoup plus forts, ce me 
semble, en faveur de Torigine ameri- 
caine.” 

The “ Sanskrit name” BuMaloo, al- 
leged by Mr. Piddington, is worthless. 
AM is properly an esculent Arum, but 
in modern use is the name of the 
common potato, and is sometimes used 
for the sweet potato. RahtCdu, more 
commonly rat^dlu, is in Bengal the 
usual name of the Yam, no doubt 
given first to a highly-coloured kind, 
such as Bioscorea purjpurea, for raht- 
or rat-^dlu means simply ‘ red potato’ ; 
a name which might also be well ap- 
plied to the batatas, as it is indeed, 
according to Forbes Watson, in the 
Deccan. 

There can be little doubt that this 
vegetable, or fruit as Oviedo calls it, 
having become known in Europe 
many years before^ the ^potato, the 
latter robbed it of its name, as has 
happened in the case of brazil-wood 
(q.v.). The batata is clearly the 
‘potato’ of the fourth and others of 
the following quotations : 

1519. ‘ * At this place (in Brazil) we had 

refreshment of victuals, like fowls and meat 
of calves, also a variety of fruits, called 
batate, pigne (pine-apples), sweet, of sin- 
gular goodness. . . — JPigafetta, E. T. by 

Lord Stanley of A., p. 43. 

1540- “The root which among the In- 
dians of Spagnuola Island is called Batata, 
the negroes of St. Thomfe (<7. Yerde group) 
call Igname, and they plant it as the chief 
staple of their maintenance ; it is of a black 
colour, i.e. the outer sldn is so, but inside 
it is white, and as big as a large turnip, 
with many branchlets ; it has the taste 
of a chestnut, but much better.” — Voyage 
to the I. of^ San Tomd under the Equinoctial, 
Bamusio, i. 117v. 

c. 1550. “ They have two other sorts of 

roots, one called batata. . . . They gene- 
rate windiness, and are commonly cooked 
in the embers. Some say they taste like 
almond cakes, or sugared chestnuts ; but in 
my opinion chestnuts, even without sugar, 
are better.” — GiroL Benzoni, Hak. Soc. 86. 

1588. “Wee met -svith sixtee or seventee 
sayles of Canoes full of Sauages, who came 
off to Sea vnto vs, and brought with them 
in their Boates, Plantans, Cocos, Potato- 


rootes, and fresh fish.” — Voyage of Master 
Thomas Candish, Purchas, i. 66. 

1600. “ The Battatas are somewhat 

redder of colour, and in forme almost like 
Iniamas (see Yam), and taste like Earth- 
nuts.” — 111 Purchas, ii. 957. 

1615. “ I tooke a garden this day, and 

planted it with Pottatos brought from the 
Liquea, a thing not yet planted in Japan. 
I must pay a tay, or 5 shillings sterling, 
per annum for the garden.” — Oocks^s Diary, 
i. 11. 

1645. “ . . , patatte ; c’esb vne racine 

comme naueaux, mais plus longue et de 
couleur rouge et jaune : cela est de tres- 
bon goust, mais si Ton en mange souuent, 
elle degouste fort, et est assez venteuse.” 
— Mocquet, Voyages, 83. 

1764. 

“ There let Potatos mantle o’er the ground, 

Sweet as the cane-juice is the root they 
bear.” — Grainger, Bk. iv. 

Syce, s. Hind, from Arab. swis. 
A groom. It is the word in universal 
use in the Bengal Presidency. In the 
South horse-keeper is more common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, viz., ghorawdld. 

The At. verb, of which sCus is the 
participle, seems itself to be a loan- 
word from Syriac, sausi, ‘ coax.’ 

1810. “ The Syce, or groom, attends 
but one horse.” — Willxamson, V. M,, i. 
254. 

c. 1858? 

“Tandis q.ue les (^ais veillent 
les chiens rodeurs.” 

Leconte de Lisle, 

Sycee, s. In China applied to imre 
silver bullion in ingots, or shoes (q.v.) 
The origin of the name is said to be 
si (pron. at Canton sai and sei) == sz*, 
i.e. ‘ fine silk ’ ; and we are told by 
Mr. Giles that it is so called because, 
if pure, it may be drawn out into fine 
threads. 

Syras, Cyrus, s. See under Cyrus. 

Syriam, n. p. A place on the Pegu 
P., near its confluence with the Pan- 
goon P., six miles E. of Pangoon, and 
very famous in the Portuguese deal- 
ings with Pegu. The Burmese form, 
is Than-lyeng, but probably the Ta- 
laing name was nearer that which 
foreigners give it. Syriam was the- 
site of an English factory in the 17th 
century, of the history of which very 
little is known. See the quotation 
from Dalrymple below. 

1587. “ To Cirion a port of Pegu come? 

ships from Mecca with woollen Cloth, 

X X 
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Scarlets, Velvets, Oi)iun\, and such like.” — 

B. Fitch, in Hakluijt, ii. 393. 

IGOO. ‘ ‘ I went thither with Philip Brito, 
and infiftecne dayes arrived at Sirian the 
chiefe Port in Pe^ni. It is a lamentable 
s])ectacle to see the bankes of the lauers set 
with infinite fruit-bearing trees, now ouer- 
whelmed with mines of gilded 
and noble edifices ; the wayes and fields full 
of skulls and bones of wretched Peguans, 
killed or famished, and cast into the Kiver 
in sucli numbers that the multitude or 
carkasses iirohibiteth the way and passage 
of ships.” — The Jesuit Atidrexo JBoves, in 
Furchds, ii. 1748. 

c. ICOG. Philip de Brito issued an order 
that a custom-house should be planted at 
Serian (SeriHo), at which duties should be 
paid by all the vessels of this {State which 
went to trade with the kingdom of 1 ogu, 
and with the ports of Marta van, iavay, 
Tenassarim, and Juncalon. • • • • 
certain merchants and shipowTiers from the 
Coast of Coromandel refused obedience, 
and this led Philip de Brito to send a 
squadron of G ships and galliots with an 
imriosing and excellent force of soldiers on 
board, that they might cruise on the coast 
of Tenasseriin, and compel all the vessels 
that they met to come and pay diity at the 
fortress of Serian.” — Bocarro, 135. 

1G95. “0th. That the Old home and 

Ground at Syrian, formerly belonging to the 
JStic/lish Cotnpani/, may still be contimicd to 
them, and that they may have liberty of 
building dwcllit\<j-houi<Ci<, and iccirchounca, for 
the securing their Goods, as shall be neces- 
sary, and that more Ground be givmi them, 
if what they formerly had be not siimcient. 

— Petition presented to the K. of Burma at 
Ava, by Ed, Fleetwood; in Dcdrymple, A, B., 
ii. 374, 

1720. Zierjang (Syriam) in Valentijn 
Ghoro., &c., 127. 

1727. ‘ ‘ About GO Miles to the Eastward 

of China Backaar (see China- Buckeer) is 
the Bar of Syrian, the only Port now open 
for Trade in all the Pe(jn Dominions. . . . 

It was many Years in Possession of the 
Portuqueze, till by their Insolence and Iride 
they were obliged to quit it.” — A. Ham, ii. 
31-32. 

Syud, s, Ar. saiyid, a lord. The 
designation in India of those who 
claim to be descendants of Mahommed. 

But the usage of Saiyid and ShcirTf 
varies in di^erent iiarts of Mahomme- 
dan Asia. 

1404. “On this day the Lord played 
at chess, for a great while, with certain 
Zaytes; and Zaytes they call certain men 
who come of the lineage of Mahomad. 
Clavijo, § cxiv. {Markham, p. 141-2). 

1869. “ II y a dans ITncle quatre classes 

de musulmans : les Saiyids ou descendants 
de Mahomet par Hngain, les Schaikhs ou 
Arahes, nommes vulgairement Maiires, les 
Pathans ou Afgans, eb les Mogols. Ces 
quatres classes ont chacune fourni a la 


religion de saints iiersonnages, qui sont 
souvent designes T>ar ces denominations, et 
par d’autres specialement consacrees k cha- 
cune d’elles, belles que Alir pour les Saiyids, 
Khdn i)Our les Pathans, Mirzd, Beg, Agd, 
et Klmdja iJour les Mogols .”— de 
Tassy, Beliyion Mas. dans VInde, 22. 

(The learned author is mistaken here in 
supposing that the obsolete term Moor was 
in India siiecially applied to Arabs. It 
was applied, following Portuguese example, 
to all Mahommedans.) 


T. 

Tabasheer, s. ‘ Sugar of Bamboo.’ 

A siliceous substance sometimes found 
in the joints of the bamboo, formerly 
prized as a medicine. The word is 
Pers. tahasliir, but that is from the 
Bkt. name of the article, tvahlcsMra, 
and tavakkshtra. The substance is often 
confounded, in name at least, by the 
old Materia Medica writers, with 
spodiuTti, and is sometimes called 
ispodio di canna. See Ces. Federid 
below. Garcia De Orta goes at length 
into this subject (f. 193 seqq.). 

c. 1150. “ Taiiah (miswritten Banah) est 

une* jolie ville situ^e sue un grand golfe. 
.... Dans les montagnes environnantes 
croissent le . . . kana et le . . . tabaskir 
. . Quant an tebachir, on le falsifie en le 
melangeant avec de la cendre d’ivoire ; mais 
le veritable est celui qu’on extrait des 
racinCvS du roseau dit , ... a>l Bharki. 
JEdrisi, i. 179. 

1563. “And much less are the roots of 
the cane tahaxer; so that according to 
both the translations Avicenais wrong ; and 
AveiTois says that it is charcoal from burn- 
ing the canes of India, whence it app^rs 
that he never saw it, since he calls ^ 
white substance charcoal.”— f. IJov. 

c. 1570. “ II S 2 Mdio si congela d’acqua 

in alcune canne, e io n’ho trouato assai nel 
Pegh quando faceuo fabricar la mia casa. 

Ces. Federici, in Bamus. iii. 397.^ 

1578. “ The spodium or Tabaxir of the 

Persians .... was not known to tne 
Greeks.”— Acosia, 295. 

c. 1580. “ Spodium Tabaxir vocant, (juo 

nomine vulgus 
factitium, quippe 

At eruditiores viri eo nomine lacrymam 
quandam, ex caudice arhoris ^ 

India nascentis, albicantem, odoratam. 



IV . 

1 598 ‘ ‘ . these Mamhus have a certain 

Matter within them, 

the pith of it ... . the Indians call n 
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Saca/r Mamhu, which is as much as to say, 
as Sugar of Mamhu, and is a very deep 
Medicinable thing much esteemed, and 
much sought for by the Arabians,^ Persians, 
and Moores, that call it Tahaxiir.” — Lin- 
schoten, p. 104. 

In the following passage, which we 
had overlooked till now, we are glad 
to find so judicious a writer as Hoyle 
taking the view that we have ex- 
pressed already under Sugar : 

1837. “Allied to these in a botanical 
point of view is Scuicharum offidnarum, 
which has needlessly been supposed not to 
have yielded saccharum, or the substance 
Imown to this name by the ancients ; the 
same authors conjecturing this to be Taha- 
sheer. . . . Considering that this substance 
is pure silex^ it is not likely to have been 
arranged with the honeys and described 
under the head of Sa/cxapov ixeXxrop ” — 

Boyle on the Ant, of Mindoo Medicine^ p. 
83. 

1854. “In the cavity of these cylinders 
water is sometimes secreted, or, less com- 
monly, an opaque white substance, be- 
coming opaline when wetted, consisting of 
a flinty secretion, of which the plant 
divests itself, called Tabasheer, concern- 
ing the optical properties of which Sir 
David Brewster has made some^ curious 
discoveries .” — EngL Cycl. Nat. Hist. Sec- 
tion, article Bamhoo. 

Tabby, S. Not Anglo-Indian. A 
kind of watered silk stufi; Sp. and 
Port. tab% Ital. tabino, Pr. tabis, from 
Arab, ^attdbl, the name said to have 
been given to such stufis from their 
being manufactured in early times 
in a quarter of Baghdad called al- 
"attdblya. And this derived its name 
from a prince of the ’Omaiyad family 
called ’Attab. 

12th cent. “IThe ^Attablya . . . here are 
made the stuffs, called ’Attabiya, which 
are silks and cottons of divers colours.” — 
Ihn Jubair, p. 227. 

Taboot, s. The name applied in 
India to a kind of shrine, or model of 
a Mahommedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, intended to represent the 
tomb of Husain at Kerbela, which is 
carried in procession during the Mo- 
harram (see Herklots, 2nd ed. 119 
56^2* > Garcin de Tassy, Belig. 

Musulm, dans VInde, 36). 

Tael, s. This is the trade-name of 
the Chinese ounce, viz. , of a catty 
(q.v.) ; and also of the Chinese money 
of account, often called the ‘ ‘ ounce of 
silver,” but in Chinese called Hang, 
The standard Hang or tael is, according 
to Dr. Wells Williams, = 579*84 grs. 


troy. It was formerly equivalent to a 
string of 1000 tsien^ or (according to 
the trade-name) cash (q.v.). The 
China tael used to be reckoned as worth 
6s. %d,^ but the rate really varied with 
the price of silver. In 1879 an article 
in the Fortnightly Review puts it at 
5s. l\d, (Sept. p. 362) ; the exchange 
at Shanghai in London by telegraphic 
transfer, April 13th, 1885, was 4s. 9fd. 

The word was apparently got from 
the Malays, among whom tail or taliil 
is the name of a weight ; and this 
again, as Crawfurd^ indicates, is pro- 
bably from the India tola (<^*v.). 

The Chinese scale of -weight, with 
their trade-names, runs: 16 taels = 

1 catty, 100 catties = 1 pecul = 
133JZ6s. avoird, 

MiLburn gives the weights of Achin 
as 4 copangs = 1 mace, 5 mace — 1 
may am, 16 may am — 1 tale, 5 tales = 

1 buncal, 20 buncals = 1 catty, 200 
catties == 1 bahar ; and the catty of 
Achin as = 2lbs. loz, l^dr. Of these 
names, mace, tale, and bahar (qq.v.) 
seem to be of Indian origin, mayam, 
banghaly and hati Malay. 

1540. “And those three junks which 
were then taken, according to the asser- 
tion of those who were aboard, had con- 
tained in silver alone 200,000 taels {taeis), 
which are in our money 300,000 cruzados, 
besides much else of value with which they 
were freighted.”— Pm«o, cap. xxxv. 

1598. “ A Tael is a full ounce and a 
halfe Portingale weight.” — Linschoten, 44. 

1599. “ Est et ponderis genus, quod 
Tael vocant in Malacca. Tael unum in 
Malacca pendet 16 masas.”— De Bry, ii. 
64. 

,, “Pour hundred cashes make a 
cowpan. Poure coiopans are one mas. 
Poure masses make a Perdaw (see Pardao 
in Suppl.) Poure Perdaws make a Tayel.” 
— Gapt, T, Davis in Purchas, i. 123. 

c. 1608. ‘ ‘ Bezar stones are thus bought 

by the Taile . . . which is one Ounce, and 
the third part English.” — Baris, in do. 392. 

1613. ‘ ‘ A Tay e is five shilling e sterling. ’ 

— Saris, in do. 369. 

1643. “ Les Portugais sont fort desireux 

de ces Chinois pour enclaves . . . . il y a 
des Chinois faicts h ce mestier . . . quand 
ils voyent quelque beau petit gar9on ou 
fille .... les enleuent par force et les 
cachent . . . puis viennent sur la riue de 
la mer, ou ils sgauent que sont les trafl- 
quans ^ qui ils les vendent 12 et 15 tayes 
chacun, qui est enuiron 25 escus.” — Mocguet, 
342. 

c. 1656. “Vn Keli^eux Chinois qui a 
est^ surpris auec des femmes de debauche 
. . . I’on a perce le col avec vn f er chaud ; 
k ce fer est attachd vne chaisne de fer 
X X 2 
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cVenuiron dix brassies, qu’il est oblige de 
traisner jusquos h ce qii^il ait appoi;te aii 
Couuent trente tbeyls d’argent qu il taut 
ciu’il aiiiasKC en deinandaut 1 aiiuiosno. 

In Thevenot, Divers Voyofjes, ii. 07. 

Tahseeldar, The cKiof (native) 
revenue officei’ of a subdivision (p3.r- 
g^ana or ta’luk) of a district (ziila). 
xlind. from Pors. tahslldur and^ tnat 
from Ar. tahsU-, * collection.’ Tbis is a 
term of tho 'Mahommedan administra- 
tion "wliicbi wo have adopted. 

It appears by tbe quotation from 
‘Williamson that tlio term was formerly 
employed in Calcutta to designate tbe 
casb-keepor in a firm, or private 
establisbmont, but tbis use is long 
obsolete. 

1799. “. . . He (Tippoo) divided bis 

country into 37 Provinces under Pewaus 
. . . and he subdivided these again into 
1025 inferior districts, having each .a Tb- 
sbeldar.” — Letter of Mimro, in Life, i. 21.i. 

1808. “ . . . be continues to this hour 

tebsildar of the petty pergunnah of Sheo- 
pore.” — Fifth Report, 583. 

1810. “. . . the sircar, or tusseeldar (cash- 
keeper) receiving one key, and the master 
retaining the other.”— ir/Wiamson, V. M., 
i.200. 

Tailor-bird. This bird is so called 
from tbo fact that it is in tbo habit of 
drawing together one leaf or more, 
generally two leaves, on each side of 
tbe nest, and stitches them together 
with cotton, cither woven by itself, or 
cotton thread picked up ; and after 
passing the thread through the leaf, 
it makes a knot at the end to fix it.” 
{Jerdon), It is Orthotomus lomjicauda, 
Gmelin (sub-fam. Drymoicmae). 

1883. “Clear and loud above all . . . 
sounds the to-whee, to-whee, to-whee of 
the tailor-bird, a most plain-looking little 
greenish thing, but a skilful workman and a 
very Beaconsheld in the matter of keeping 
its own counsel. Aided by its industrious 
spouse, it will, when the monsoon comes 
on, spin cotton, or steal thread from the 
diirzee, and sew together two broad leaves 
of the laurel in the pot on your very door- 
step, and when it has warmly lined the bag 
so formed it will bring up therein a large 
family of little tailors.” — Tribes on Mij 
Frontier, 145. 

Talaing, n. p. The name by which 
the chief race inhabiting Pegu (or the 
Delta of the Irawadi) is known to the 
Burmese. The Talaings were long the 
rivals of the Burmese, alternately con- 
quering and conquered, but the Bur- 
mese have, on the whole, so long pre- 
dominated, even in the Delta, that the 


uso of the Talaing language is now 
nearly extinct in Pegu proper, though 
it is still spoken in Martaban, and 
among the descendants of emigrants 
into Siamese territory. We have 
adopted tho name from the Burmese to 
designate the race, but their own name 
for their people is Mon or Mun, 

Sir Arthur Phayre has regarded the 
name Talainy as almost undoubtedly 
a form of Teliaga. The reasons given 
aro plausible, and may be briefly stated 
in two extracts from his Essay On the 
History of Feyio {J. As. Soc. Bengal, 
vol. xiii. jPt. i.). ^ 

* ‘ The names given in the histories of 
Tha-htun and Pegu to the first Kings 
of those cities are Indian; hut they 
cannot bo accepted as historically true. 
The countries from which the Kin^s 
aro said to have derived their origin 
.... may be recognised as Kamdta, 
Khjm/'/rtjVenga, and Vizianagaram . , . 
probably mistaken for the more famous 
Yijayanagar . . . The word Talingma 
novor occurs in the Peguan histories, 
but only tho more ancient name 
Kalinga’” (op. dt pp. 32-33). 

‘‘The early settlement of a colony 
or city for trade, on the coast of 
Eamanya by settlors from Talingdna, 
satisfactorily accounts for the name 
Talaing, by which the people of Pegu 
aro known to tho Burmese and to all 
peoples of the west. But the Peguans 
call themselves by a diflerent name 
.... Miin, Mwun, or Mow” {iUd^ 
p. 34). 

Prof. Porchbammer, however, who 
has lately devoted much labour to the 
study of Talaing archaeology and litem- 
ture, entirely rejects this view. He 
states that prior to the time of Alom- 
pra’s conquest of Pegu^ (middle of last 
century) the name Talaing was entirely 
unknown as an appellation^ of^ the 
Muns, that it nowhere occurs in either 
inscriptions or older pahn-leaves, and 
that by all nations of Purther India the 
people in question is known h;^ames 
related to either M%in or Fegu- He goes 
on : ' ‘ The word ‘ Talaing ’ is the term 
by which the Muns acknowledged their 
total defeat, their being vanquished 
and the slaves of the Burmese con- 
queror. They were no longer to hear 
the name of ]^uns or Peguans, Alom- 
pra stigmatized them with 
pellation suggestive at of their 
submission and disgrace. Talamg 
means ” (in the Mun language) one 
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Tvlio IS trodden under foot, a slave’ 

. . Alompra could not liave devised 
more effective means to extirpate the 
national consciousness of a people 
than by burning their books, forbid- 
ding the use of their language, and by 
substituting a term of abject reproach 
for the name under which they had 
maintained themselves for nearly 
2000 years in the marine provinces 
of Burma. The similarity of the two 
words ‘Talaing’ and ‘Telingana’ is 
purel3r accidental ; and all deductions, 
historical or etymological . . , from 
the resemblance . . . must necessarily 
be void ah initio — Notes on Early^ Hist, 
and Oeog, of British Burma, Pc. ii. pp. 
11-12. Eangoon, 1884. 

Here we leave the question. It is not | 
clear whether Prof. P. gives the story I 
of Alompra as a historical fact, or as a j 
probable explanation founded on the 
etymology. Till this be clear we can- 
not say that we are altogether satisfied. 

But the fact that we have been 
unable to find any occurrence of 
Talaing earlier than Symes’s narrative 
is in favour of his view. 

Of the relics of Talaing literature 
almost nothing is known. Much is to 
be hoped from the studies of Prof. 
Porchhammer himself. 

There are linguistic reasons for 
connecting the Talaing or Mun people 
with the (^so-called) Kolarian tribes of 
the interior of India, but the point is 
not yet a settled one. 

1795. ‘ ‘ The present King of the Birmans 
.... has abrogated some severe penal laws 
imposed by his predecessors on the Taliens, 
or native ’Peguers. Justice is now impar- 
tially distributed, and the only distinction 
at present between a Birman and a Talien, 
consists in the exclusion of the latter from 
places of public trust and power.” — Symes, 
183. 

Talapoin, s. A word used by Portu- 
guese, and after them by Prench and 
other continental writers, as well as 
by some English travellers of the 17th 
century, to designate the Buddhist 
monks of Ceylon and the Indo-Chinese 
countries. The origin of the term is 
obscure. Monseigneur Pallegoix, in 
his Desc, du JRoyaume Thai ou Siam 
(ii. 23') says ; “ Les Europeens les ont 
appeles talapoins, probablement du 
nom de I’eventail qu’ils tiennent k la 
main, lequel s’appelle tala^at,* qui 

* Talapannam, in Pali, a palm leaf used for 
writing, &c. (CMlders). 


signifie feuille de palmier,^^ This at 
first seems to have nothing to recom- 
mend it except similarity of sound; 
but the quotations from Pinto throw 
some possible light, and a:ffiord proba- 
bility to this origin, which is also 
accepted by Koeppen {Bel. des Buddhas, 
i. 331 note), and by Bishop Bigandet 
(J, Ind, Archip, iv. 220). 

c. 1554. “ . . . hua procissSo . . . na qual 

se affirmou . . . que liiao quarenta mil Sa- 
cerdotes , . . dos quaes muytos tinhao dif- 
ferentes dignidades, como erao Grecos (?), 
Talagrepos, Bolins, JTeepois, Bicos, Sacu- 
reus e Chanfarauhos, os quaes todas pelas 
vestiduras, de que hiSo ornados, e pelas 
divisas, e insignias, que Jevardo nas maos, se 
conhecido, quaes erao huno, e quaes erao 
outros.” — F. M. Pinto, ch. clx. 

Thus rendered by Cogan : 

,, “A Procession .... it was the 
common opinion of all, that in this Pro- 
cession were 40,000 Priests . . . most of 
them were of different dignities, and called 
Grepos, Talagrepos (etc). . . . Now by the 
ornaments they wear, as also by the devices 
and ensigns which they carry in their 
hands, they may be distinguished.” — 
(p. 218). 

„ • “ O Chauhainha Ihe mandou 

hua carta por hum seu Grepo Talapoy, reli- 
giose 2k> de idade de oitenta annos.” — Pinto, 
ch. cxlix. 

„ “ The Chauhinhaa sent the 

King a Letter by one of his Priests that 
was fourscore years of age.” — Cogan, p. 
199. 

c. 1583. . . Si veggono le case di 

legno tutte derate, et ornate di bellissimi 
giardini fatti alia loro ysanza, nelle^quali 
habitano tutti i Talapoi, che sono i loro 
Prati, che stanno a gouerno del Pagodo.” 
— Gasparo Balhi, f. 96. 

1586. “There are ... . many good 
houses for the Tallapoies to preach in.” 
— B. Fitch, in HaM. ii. 93. 

1597. “ The Talipois persuaded the Ian- 

goman, brother to the King of Pegu,io vsurpe 
the Kingdome, which he refused, pretend- 
ing his Oath. They replied that no Eeli- 
gion hindered, if he placed his brother in 
the Vahat, that is, a Golden Throne, to be 
adored of the people for a God.” — Nicolas 
Pimenta, in Purchas, ii. 1747. 

1612. “ There are in all those Kingdoms 

many persons belonging to different Reli- 
gious Orders ; one of which^ in Pegu they 
call Talapois.” — Gouto, V. vi. 1. 

1659. “ Whilst we looked on these 

temples, wherein these horrid idols sat, 
there came the Aracan Talpooys, or 
Priests, and fell down before the idols.” 
— Walter Schulze, Beism, 77. 

1681. ‘ ‘ They ( th epriests) have the honour 
of carrying the Tallipot with the broad end 
over their heads foremost ; which none but 
the Kin g does.” — Knox, Ceylon, 74. 
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1689. “ S’il vous arrive de fermer^ la 
bouche. au:c Talapoins et de niettro en <5vi- 
dence’leurs erreurs, ne vous attendez qua 
les avoir pour enneinis imi)lacablcH.” Lett. 

Ldif, XXV. 64. 

1690. “ Their Keligious they call Tela- 
poi, who are ii(jt unlike IMendicant 
living" upon the Alms of the Peo])le, and so 
highly venerated by them that they would 
bo glad to drink the Water wherein they 
Avash their Hands.” — Oviu(/ton, 592. 

1696. . k permettre Ten true de son 

royaume aux Talapoins. 

Cdvactercs, ed. Jouast, 1881, ii. 305. 

1725. “ Thi.s great train is usually closed 

by the Priests or Talapois and Musicians.” 

— Valentijiij v. 142. 

1727. “ The other Sects are taught by 

the Talapoins, who - . . preach up Morality 
to be the best Guide to human life, and 
affirm that a good Life in this World can 
only recommend us in the next to have our 
Souls transmigrated into the 13<^dy of some 
innocent Beast.” — A. Ham. i. 151. 

, , “ The groat G (')d , whose Adoration 

is left to their Tallapoies or Priests.” — Ib. ii. 

1750. ‘ ‘ When asked if they believed the 

existence of any Supji^Rioii JiEtN<J, they (the 
Garianners ^ ) i’e]died that the Biiraghmah.s 
and Pegu Tallopins told tluiiii so.” — Letter 
ill Dalyrymx>h\ Or. i2f'p., i. 100. 

1766. “Ajzdrc (Jomhei^. Comlnen 
avez-vous de soldats ? (Jroutef, Quatre- 
vingt-niille, fort mddiocrement payds. A. 
ilcft O. Et de talapoins \ Vr. Gout vingt 
niille, tons faineans et tres riches, tl cst 
vrai (pie dans la derni'ere guerre nou.s avons 
ete bien battus ; inais, en rticompense, nos 
talapoins ont fait trhs grande chore,” etc. — 
VoUaire, Ilialogue xxii. Andre Dcs Coaches 
d Siam. 

c. 1818. “A certain priest oi^ Talapoin 
conceived an inordinate affection for a 
garment of an elegant shape, which he 
possessed, and which he diligently pre- 
served to prevent its wearing out. He 
died without correcting his irregular affec- 
tion, and immediately becoming a lou.se, ] 
took up his abode in his favourite garment.” 
— Saiigermano, i). 20. 

1880. “ The Phonrfjiies, or Buddhi.st 

Monks, sometimo.s called^ Talapoins, a 
name given to them, and introduced into 
Eurojie by the Portuguese, from their 
carrying a fan formed of tdln-paty or 
jialm-leaves.”- — Sat?/. Rev., Eeb. 21, p. 266, 
quoting J3/). Bijaiidet. 

Talee, S. Tamil, tdli. A small 
trinket of gold which, is fastened by a 
string round the neck of a married 
woman in S. Indio.. 

It may be a curious question w'hother 
the word may not bo an adoption from 
the Ar. talM, “qui signifie propre- 
ment : prononcer la formule Id ildlia 


ilia lldh .... Cette formule, ecrite 
sur un morceau de papier, servait 
d’amulctte . . , le tout etait renferme 
dans un etui auquel on donnait le nom 
do tahlllP {Dozy & Engelmann, 346). 
These Mahommodan taJiMs were worn 
by a band, and wore the origin of the 
Spanish \^’’ord tali (‘ a baldrick’). 

The Indian word appears to occur 
first in Abraham Eogerius, but the 
custom is alluded to by earlier writers, 
e.g. Goitvea, Hynodo, f. 43'y. 

1651. “So the Bridegroom takes this 
Tali, and ties it rzmnd the neck of his 
bride.” — Rogeidus, 45. 

1672. “Among some of the Christians 
there is also an evil custom, that they for 
the greater tightening and fast-making of 
the marriage bond, allow the Bridegroom 
to tie a Tali or little band round the Bride’s 
neck ; although in my time this was as 
much as possible denounced, seeing that it 
is a cu.stom derived from Heathenism.”— 
Rcddnnis, Zeyloa (German), 408. 

1674. “The bridegroom attaches to the 
neck of the bride a line from which hang 
three little pieces of gold in honour of the 
tlirec gods : and this they call Tale ; and it 
is the sign of being a married woman.”— 
Faria y Soa,sa, Asia Port., ii. 707. 

1704. “ Praeteroa, quum moris huins 

Pegionis sit, ut infantes sex vel septem 
annorum, interdum etiam in teneriori 
aotate, ex gonitorum consensu, niatrimo- 
ninm indi.s.s()lubile de praesenti contrahant, 
per impositionem Talii, sen aurea© tesserae 
nuptiaiis, uxoris collo pensilis : missionariis 
mandamus ne hujusmodi irrita matrimonia 
inter Christianos fieri permittant.”— Decree 
of Card. Tour non, in XTorhert, Mem. Hist., 
i. 155. 

1726. “And on the betrothal day the 
Tali, or bride’s betrothal band, is tied round 
her neck by the Bramin . . . and this she 
must not untie in her husband’s life.” — 
Valcntijn, Chorom., 51. 

Taliar, Tarry ar, s. A watchmau 
(S. India). Tamil, talaiyari. 

1680. ‘ ‘ The Peons and Tarryars sent in 

quest of two soldiers who had deserted . . . 
returned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of service, but upon Verona s 
intercession were taken in again and hnect 
each one month’s pay, and to rep^ the 
money iiaid them for Battee ’ (see Batta, 
ami in Suppt.) ; “also the Pedda Isaigu 
was fined in like manner for his Tarryar^ 
— Fort St. George Consns., Fehy. ^ 

Notes and Extracts, Madras, 1873, No. ill. 

1693. “ Taliars and Peons appointed 

to watch the Black Town . . .’’-In Wheeler, 
i. 267. 

1707. “ Resolving to march 250 soldiers, 

200 talliars, and 200 peons.” — In Do., m 74, 


■*' Karens. 
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Talipot, s. The great-leaved fan- 
palm of S. India and Ceylon, Coryjpha 
umlraculifera, L. The name, from 
Skt. tdl-jpatra. Hind, tdlpdt, ‘ leaf of 
the tala tree,’ properly applies to the 
leaf of such a tree, or to the smaller 
leaf of the palmyra (^Borassus flahelli- 
formis), used for many purposes, e.g. 
for slips to write on, to make fans and 
umbrellas, etc. See under Talapoin. 

Sometimes we find the word used 
for an umbrella, but this is not 
common. 

The quotation from Jordanus, though 
using no name, refers to this tree. 

c. 1328. “ In this India are certain trees 

which have leaves so big that five or six 
men can very well stand under the shade 
of one of them,” — Jordanus, 29-30. 

c. 1430. ** These leaves are used in this 

country for writing upon instead of paper, 
and in rainy weather are carried on the 
head as a covering, to keep off the wet. 
Three or four persons travelling together 
can be covered by one of these leaves 
stretched out.” And again : “ There is 
also a tree called tal, the leaves of which 
are extremely large, ^ and upon which they 
write.” — N. Conti, in India in the XV. 
Cent., 7 and 13. 

1672. “Talpets or sunshades.” — Bal- 
dams, Dutch ed., 102. 

1681. “ There are three other trees that 

must not be omitted. The first is the Tai- 
lipot . , — Knox, 15. 

1803. “The talipot tree . . . affords a 
jprodigious leaf, impenetrable to sun or 
rain, and large enough to shelter ten men. 
It is a natural umbrella, and is of as 
eminent service in that country as a great- 
coat tree would be in this. A leaf of the 
talipot-tree is a tent to the soldier, a parasol 
to the traveller, and a book to the scholar.” 
— Sydney Smith, Works, 3d ed., iii. 15. 

1874. “. . . dans les embrasures . , . 

s’^talaient des bananiers, des tallipots ...” 
— Franz, Souvenirs d^un Cosaque, ch. iv. 

1881. “The lofty head of the talipot 
palm . . . the proud queen of the tribe in 
Ceylon, towers above the scrub on every side. 
Its trunk is perfectly straight and white, like 
a slender marble column, and often more 
than 100 feet high. Each of the fans that 
compose the crown of leaves covers a semi- 
circle of from 12 to 16 feet radius, a surface 
of 150 to 200 square feet.” — HaeckeVs Visit 
to Ceylon, E. T., p. 129. 

Talisman, s. This word is used by 
many medieval and post-medieval 
writers for wbat we should now call a 
mooUak, or the like, a member of the 
Mahommedan clergy, so to call them. 
It is doubtless the corruption of some 
Arabic term, but of what it is not 


easy to say. Qu. taldmiza, ‘students, 
disciples ? ’ 

1338. “ They treated me civilly, and set 

me in front of their mosque during their 
Easter ; at which mosque, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Gadini, i.e. of their bishops, and of their 
Talisman!, i e. of their priests.” — Letter of 
FHar Pascal, in Cathay, &c., p. 235. 

1471. “ In questa cittk vna fossa 

d’acqua nel modo di vna fontana, la qua!’ h 
guardata da quelli suoi Thalassimani, cioh 
preti ; quest’ acqua dicono che ha gran 
verth contra la lebra, e contra le caualette.” 
—Qiosafa Barha/ro, in Bamusio, ii. f. 107. 
1535. 

“ Non vi sarebbe piti confusione 

S’a Damasco il Soldan desse I’assalto ; 

Un muover d’arme, un correr di persone 

E di talacimanni un gridar d’alto.” 

Ariosto, xviii. 7. 

1554. “Talismannos habent hominum 
genus templorum ministerio dicatum . . .” — 
Busheq. Epistola I. (p. 40). 

c. 1590. “ Vt Talismanni, qui sint com- 

modius intelligatur : sciendum, certos esse 
gradus Mahumetanis eorum qui legum 
ajiud ii)sos periti sunt, et partim jus dicunt 
partim legem inter^jretantur. Ludovicus 
Bassanus ladrensis in hunc modum com- 
l^arat eos cum nostris Ecclesiasticis. . . . 
Muphtim dicit esse inter ipsos instar vel 
Papae nostro, vel Patriarchae Graecorum. 

. . . Huic proximi sunt Oadilescheri, . . . 
Bassanus hos cum Archiepiscoi^is nostris 
comparat. Sequuntur Cadij . . . locum 
obtinent Episcopi. Secundum hos sunt eis 
Hoggiae, qui seniores dicuntur, vt Graecis 
et nostris Presbyteri. Excipiunt Hoggias * 
Talismani, sen Presbyteros Diaconi. VI- 
timi sunt Dervisli, qui Calogeris Graeco- 
rum, monachis nostris respondent. Talis- 
mani Mahumetanos ad preces interdiu et 
noctu quinquis excitant.” — Leanclavius, 
Annales SuUanorum Othmanidarum, ed. 
1650, 414. 

1610. “Some hauing two, some foure, 
some sixe adioyning turrets, exceeding high, 
and exceeding slender : tarrast aloft on Sie 
outside like the raaine top of a ship . . . 
from which the Talismanni with elated 
voices (for they vse no bels) do congregate 
the i)eople . . .” — Sandys, p. 31. 

c. 1630. ‘ ‘ The Fytalli converse most in 

the Alcoran. The Beruissi are wandering 
wolves in sheepes cloathing. The Talis- 
manni regard the houres of i^rayer by 
turning the 4 hour’d glasse. The Muyezini 
crie from the tops of Mosques, battolo- 
guizing Llala Hyllula.”— T, Herbert, 
267. 

1678. “If he can read like a Clerk a 
Chapter out of the Alcoran ... he shall 

■’* Hoggme is of coarse khwdju:, But in the B. 
Museum there is a copy of Leanclavius, ed. of 1588, 
with. MS autograph remarks by Joseph Scaliger; 
and on the word in question he notes as its origin 
(m Arabic character's): JDisimtatio ” — 

'Which is manifestly erroneous. 
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be crowned with the honour of being a 
Miillah or Talman . . A—Frife)\ 3G8. 

1G87. “ . * . It is reported by the Turks 

that . . . the victorioiis Multan . . . went 
with all Magnificent pomp and solemnity 
to pay his thanksgiving and devoti(»ns at 
the church of Sancta {8»)])hia; the Magni- 
'iicence so pleased him, that he. immediately 
added a yearly Itcnt of 10,000 zechins to 
the former Kndowments, for the mainte- 
nance of Xmauins or Priests, lOoctours of 
their Law, Talismans and others who con- 
tinually attend there for the education of 
youth . , — /SVr P. Rycaut^ Present Altaic 
of the Ottoman Empire^ p. 54. 

Taliyamar, «• Sea Hind, for ‘ cut- 
water.’ Port, talhanutr, — Roehiich, 

Tallica, s. II. from Arab. tiCllkah. 
An invoice or schedule. 

1GS2. “. . . . that he . . . would send 

another Droya or Customer on purpose to 
take our Tallicas .” — HedyeSf Pec. 20. 

Talook, s. This word (Arab. ttClluk, 
from root Vdfdc, to hang or depend) 
has various shades of moaniiig in 
different parts of India. In 8. and W. 
India it is the subdivision of a District, 
presided over as regards revenue 
matters by a tahsildar. In Bengal 
it is applied to tracts of proprietary 
land, sometimes not easily distin- 
guished from ZinivuidarieSy and some- 
times subordinate to, or dependent on 
Zemindars. In the N. W. I’rov. and 
Oudh the tallah is an estate the ijrofits 
of which arc divided between different 
proprietors or classes of ])ropriotors, 
one being superior, the other inferior 
(see next article). 

TiClhih is also used in Hind, for 


throughout India and Burma for the 
sake of the acid pulp of the pod, which 
is laxative and cooling, forming a most 
refreshing drink in fever. The tree 
is not believed by Pr. Brandis to be 
indigenons in India, but is supposed to 
be so in tropical Africa. 

Tlic origin of the name is curious. 
It is Ar. tamar- id U Hind ^ ‘ date of India,’ 
or perha]-)s luther, in Persian form, 
iamarA^Hindt It is possible that the 
original name may have been tliamar^ 
(‘ fruit ’) of India, rather than tamar, 
(‘ date’). 

1208. “When they have taken a mer- 
chant vessel, they force the merchants to 
swallow a stuff called Tamarindi, mixed 
in sea-water, which pnuluces a violent 
imrging.” — Marco Polo, 2d ed., ii. 383. 

c. 1335. “L’arbre appele haimmir, e’est 
a dire al-tamar-al-Hindi, e’st un arbre 
sauvage qui couvre lesmontagnes.”— iifasd- 
lik-al-ahsar, in Not. ct Ext. xiii. 175. 

15G3. “ It is called in Malavar puli, and 

in Guzorat ambili, and this is the name they 
have among all the other people of this 
India; and the Arab calls it tamarindi, 
because tamar, as you well know, is our 
tamara, or, as the Castilians say, datil \i,e. 
date], BO that tamarindi are ‘dates of 
India’; and this was because the Arabs 
could not thinlc of a name more appropriate 
on account of its having stones inside, and 
not because either the tree or the fruit had 
any resemblance.” — Garcia, f. 200. 

c. 1580. “ In febribus verb pestilentibus, 
atque omnibus aliis ex putridis, exurenti- 
bus, aquam, in qua multa copia Tama- 
rindorum infusa merit cum saccharo ebi- 
bunt.” — Prosper Alpinus {De Plantis Ae~ 
f/ypt.) ed. Lugd. Bat. 1735, ii. 20. 

1582. “They have great store*of Tama- 
rindos . . — Castaneda (by N. L.), f. 94. 


‘ department ’ of administration, 

Talookdar. Hind, from Pers. ta'U 
luhddr, ‘ the holder of a ta’lhdc, in either 
of the senses of that word; i.e. cither 
a Government officer collecting the 
revemio of a taUIuh (though in this 
sense it is ]}robably now” obsolete every- 
where), or the holder of an estate so 
designated. The famous Taloukdars 
of Oudh are largo landholders, pos- 
sessing both villages of which they are 
sole proprietors, and other villages, in 
which there are subordinate holders, 
in which the Talookdar is only the 
superior proprietor (see Carnegie, 
Kacliari Technicalities) . 

Tamarind,^ s. The pod of the tree 
which takes its name from that pro- 
duct, Tamarindns indica, L., N. O. 
Leguminosae. It is a tree ciiltivated 


I 1011. “That wood which we cut for 
' firewood did all hang trased with cods of 
gi-eene fruit (as big as a Bean-cod in 
Bngland) called Tamerim ; it hath a very 
soure tast, and by the Apothecaries is held 
good against the Scurvie.” — N. Dounton, in 
Purchas, i. 277. 

1829. “A singularly beautiful Tamarind 
tree (ever the most graceful, and amongst 
the most magnificent of trees) . . A— Mem, 
of Col. Mountain, 98. 

1877. “ The natives have a saying that 

sleeping beneath the ‘ Date of Hind ’ gives 
you fever, which you ^ cure by sleeping 
under a nim tree {Melia azediracMa), the 
lilac of Persia.” — Sind Revisited, i. 92. 

The nim tree {pace Capt. Burton) is 
not the * lilac of Persia ’ (see Bukyiie)* 
The prejudice against encamping or 
sleeping under a tamarind tree is 
general over India. But, cuiiously, 
Bp. Pallegoix speaks of it as the 
practice of the Siamese “to restand 
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play under the beneficent shade of the 
Tamarind’* {Desc, du Royawnne Thai 
0 X 0 Siam, i. 136). 

Tamarind-fish, s. This is an ex- 
cellent zest, consisting, according to 
Dr. Balfour, of white pomfret, cut in 
transverse slices, and preserved in 
tamarinds. The following is a note 
kindly given by the highest authority 
on Indian fish matters, Dr. Francis 
Day: 

“My account of Tamarind fish is very 
short, and in my Fishes of Malahar as 
follows : — 

“ ‘ The best Tamarind fish is prepared 
from the Seir fish, and from the Lates 
calcarifer, known as Cocknp in Calcutta; 
and a rather inferior quality from the 
Folynemus (or Boe-ball, to which genus 
the Hango-fish belongs), and the more 
common from any kind of fish.’ The 
above* refers to Malabar, and more especi- 
ally to Cochin. Since I wrote my Fishes 
of Malahar I have made many inquiries as 
to Tamarind fish, and found that the 
white pomfret, where it is taken, appears 
to be the best for making the preparation.” 

Tamberauee, s. Malayiil. tamturdn, 
•^Lord; God, or King.* It is a title 
of honour among the Kairs, and is 
also assumed, by Sdiva monks in the 
Tamil countries. 

1510. “Dice I’altro Tamar ai: zoe Per 
Dio? L’altro respGde Tamarani; zoe Per 
Dio.” — Varthema, ed. 1517, f. 45. 

Tana, Tanna, n. p, Thdna, a town 
on the Island of Salsette on the strait 

River of Tana’) dividing that isltod 
from the mainland and 20 miles N.E. 
of Bombay, and in the early middle 
ages the seat of a Hindu kingdom of 
the Konkan (see Concan), as well as 
a seaport of importance. It is still a 
small port, and is the chief town of the 
District which bears its name. 

c. 1020. “From Dh^r southwards to 
the river Nerbudda, nine ; thence to Mah- 
rat-des . . . eighteen ; thence to Konkan, 
of which the capital is Tana, on the sea- 
shore, twenty-five parasangs.” — Al-Biruni, 
in Elliot, i. 60. 

1298. “ Tana is a great Kingdom lying 

-towards the west . . . There is much traffic 
here, and many ships and merchants fre- 
quent the place .” — Marco Folo, Bk. III. 

27. 

1321. “After their blessed martyrdom, 
which occurred on the Thursday before 
Palm Sunday in Thana of India, I baptised 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, ten days’ journey distant there- 
from, and I have since baptised more than 
twenty, besides thirty-five who were bap- 


tised between Thana and Supera (Supara.)” 
— Letter of Friar Jordanus, in Cathay, &c., 
226. 

c. 1323. “ And having thus embarked I 

passed over In 28 days to Tana, where for 
the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friars 
had suffered martyrdom . . . The land is 
under the dominion of the Saracens . . .” — 
Fr, Odoric, in Cathay, &c., i. 57-58. 

1516. “25 leagues further on the coast 

is a fortress of the before-named king, called 
TlB.Ti2i-Mayambu ” (this is perhaps rather 
Bombay). — Barbosa, 68. 

1529. “ And because the norwest winds 

blew strong, winds contrary to his course, 
after going a little way he turned and 
anchored in sight of the island, where were 
stationed the foists with their captain-in- 
chief Alixa, who seeing our fleet in motion 
put on his oars and assembled at the River 
of Tana, and when the wind came round our 
fleet made sail, and anchored at the mouth 
of the River of Tana, for the wind would 
not allow of its entering.” — Coi'rea, iii. 
290. 

1673. “ The Chief City of this Island is 

called Tanaw; in which are Seven Churches 
and Colleges, the chiefest one of the 
Faulistines . . . Here are made good Stuff’s 
of Silk and Cotton.” — Fryer, 73. 

Tana, Tkana, s. ^ Police station. 
H. thana, thdnd. From the quotation 
following it would seem, that the term 
originally meant a fortified post, with 
its garrison, for the military occupation 
of the country; a meaning however 
closely allied to the present use. 

c. 1640-50. “ Thanah means a corps of 

cavalry, matchlockmen, and archers, sta- 
tioned within an enclosure. Their duty is 
to guard the roads, to hold the places sur- 
rounding the Thanah, and to despatch 
provisions {rasad — see russud) to the next 
Thanah.” — Padishah ndmah, quoted by 
Blochmanyi, in Ain, i. 345. 

Tanadar, Thanadar, s. The chief 
of a police station, Hind, thanadar. 
This word was adopted in a more 
military sense at an early date by the 
Portuguese, and is still in habitual use 
with us in the civil sense. 

1516. In a letter of 4th Feb. 1515 {i.e, 
1516), the King Don Manoel constitutes 
Joao Machado to be Tanadar and captain 
of land forces in Goa. — Archivo Fort. 
Orient,, fasc. 5, 1-3. ^ 

1519. “Senhor Duarte Pereira; this is 
the manner in which you will exercise your 
office of Tannadar of this Isle of Ty9oari 
{i.e, Goa), which the Senhor Capitao will 
now encharge you with.” — Ib, p. 35. 

c. 1548. “In Aguaci is a great mosque 
{mnzquita), which is occupied by the tena- 
dars, but which belongs to His Highness ; 
and certain petayas (yards ?) in which bate 
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(paddy) is collected, which also belong: to 
His Highness .” — To mho ^ in Juiubsidiost 210. 

Tanga, s. INEahir. pluh, Turki ta'Ufja. 
A denomination of coin which, has been 
in use OYcr a vast extent of terri- 
tory, and has varied greatly in applica- 
tion. It is now chiehy used in Turkestan, 
whei'e it is applied to a silver coin 
worth about 7-icl. And Mr, W. Erskine 
has stated that the word tmiga ov 
tanka is of Chaghatai Turki origin, 
being derived from tang^ which in that 
language means white {11. of Babur 
and HumayuHy i. o46). Though one 
must hesitate in differing from one 
usually so accxxrate,we must do so here. 
He refers to Josafa Barbaro, who saj's 
this, viz., that certain silver coins are 
called by the Mingrelians tetari^ by 
the Greeks aspri, bjr the Turks aheha^ 
and by the Zagatais tenghj all which 
words in the respective languages 
signify ‘white.’ 'Wo do not however 
find such a word in the dictionaries 
of either Vambi^ry or of Pavot do 
Courteille; — the latter only havnng 
tangah, ‘ fer-blanc.’ And the obvious 
derivation is the Sansk. tahhiy ‘ a 
weight (of silver) equal to 4 mashas, 
... a stamped coin.’ The word, in 
the forms taka (see tucka) and tanga 
(for those are apparently identical in 
origin) is, “in all the dialects, laxly 
used for money in general” ( Wilson). 

In the Lahore coinage of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, A.ii. 418, 419 (a. D. 1027-28) 
we find on the Sanskrit legend of the 
reverse the word tanka in correspond- 
ence with the dirham of the Arabic 
obverse (see Thomas, Paihdn Kings, 
p. 49). 

Tanka or Tanga seems to have con- 
tinued to be the popular name of the 
chief silver coin of the Dehli sovereigns 
during the 13th and first part of the 
14th centuries, a coin which was sub- 
stantially the same with the Rupee 
(q.v.) of later days. And in fact this 
application of the word, in the form 
taka, is usual in Bengal down to our 
own day. Ibn Batuta indeed, who 
was in India in the time of Mahommed 
Tughlak, 1333 — 1*343 or thereabouts, 
always calls the gold coin then current, 
a tanka or dinar of gold. It was, as 
he repeatedly states, the ec|[uivalent of 
10 silver dinars. These silver dinars 
(or rupees) are called by the author of 
the Masdlik-al-Ahsdr (c. 1340) the 
“silver tanka of India.” The gold 


and silver tanka continue to be men- 
tioned repeatedly in the history of 
h oroz Shah, the son of IHahommed 
(1351—1388) and apparently with the 
same value as before. At a later 
period under Sikandar Buhlol (1488- 
1517), we find black (or copper) tankas, 
of which 20 wont to the old silver 
tanka. 

We cannot say when the coin, or 
its name rather, first appeared in 
Turkestan. 

But the name was also prevalent on 
the v'cstem coast of India as that of a 
low denomination of coin, as may be 
seen in the qxiotations fromLinschoten 
and _ Grose. Indeed the name still 
sxirvives at Goa as that of a copper 
coin equivalent to 60 reis or about 2d. 
And in the 16th century also 60 reis 
appears from the papers of Gerson da 
Ounha to have been the equivalent of 
the silver tanga of Goa and Bassein, 
though all the equations that he gives 
suggest that the rei may have been 
more valuable then. 

The denomination is also found in 
Russia under the form dengi. ‘ See a 
quotation xindcr Copeck. 

c. 1335. “According to what I have 
hoard from the Shaikh Mubarak, the red 
lak contains 100,000 golden tankahs, and 
tiie white lak 100,000 (silver) tankahs. The 
golden tanka, called in this country the red 
tanka, is equivalent to three mithkdls, and 
the silver tanka is equivalent to 8 hasht- 
Icdnl dirhams, this dirham being of the 
same weight as the silver dirham current 
in Egypt and Syria.’’ — Masdlik-al-dbmr, in 
Notices ct Extraits, xiii. 211. 

c. 1340. “ Then I returned home after 

sunset and found the money at my house. 
There were 3 bags containing in all 6233 
tankas, i.e., the equivalent of the 55,000 
dinars (of silver) which was the amount of 
my debts, and of the 12,000 which the 
sultan had xu'eviously ordered to be paid 
me, after deducting of course the tenth 
part according to Indian custom. The 
value of the i>iece called tanka is 2| dinars 
in gold of Barbary.” — Ihn Batuta, iii. 426. 

(Here the gold tanga is spoken of). 

c. 1370. “Sultan Biroz issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka, 
and the silver tanka,” &c. — Tarlkh-irFiror^ 
Shahl, in Elliot, iii. 357. 

1404. “ . . . vna sua moneda de plata- 

que llaman Tangaes.”— f. 46&. 

1.516. “. . . a round coin like ours, and 

with Moorish letters on both sides, and 
about the size of a fanon of Calicut, . . . 
and its worth 55 maravedis ; they call these 
tanga, and they are of very fine silver. 
— Barbosa, 45. 

c. 1541. “ Todar . . . fixed first a golden 
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ashraji as the enormous remuneration for 
one stone, which induced the Ghdkkars to 
flock to him in such numbers that after- 
wards a stone was paid with a rupee, and 
this pay gradually fell to 5 tankas, till the 
fortress (Rohtas) was completed.” — Tarlkh- 
i-Klian~Jahdn Lodi, in Elliot^ v. 115. 

(These are the Bahluli or Sikandari 
tankas of copper, as are also those in the 
next quotation from Elliot. ) 

1559. “ The old Muscovite money is not 
round but oblong or egg-shaped, and is 
called denga .... 100 of these coins make a 
Hungarian gold-piece ; 6 den^as make an 
altin ; 20 a grifna ; 100 a potttna, ; and 200 
a —Herhersteinj in EamusiOf ii., f. 

158t;. 

1592-3. “At the present time, namely, 
A.H. 1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, 
and upon each town are dependent 200, 
500, 1000, Or 1500 villages. The whole 
yields a revenue of 640 krors murddi 
tankas.’’ — Tabakdt-iAkbari, in Elliot., v. 
186. 

1598. “ There is also a kinde of reckon- 

ing of money which is called Tangas, not 
that there is any such coined, but are so 
named onely in telling, five Tangas is one 
Pardaw, or Xeraphin badde money, for you 
must understands that in telling they have 
two kinds of money, good and badde, for 
foure Tangas good money are as much as 
five Tangas badde money.” — Limchoten, 
ch. 35. 

1615. “ Their moneyes in Persia of 

silver, are the .... the rest of copper, 
like the Tangas and Pisos of India.” — 
Richard Steele, in Purchas, i. 543. 

c. 1750-60. “ Throughout Malabar and 

Goa, they use tangas, vintins, and pardoo 
xeraphin.” — (?rose, i. 283. 

The Goa tanga was worth 60 reis, that 
of Ormus 62 to 69 reis. 

1815. . . one tungah ... a coin 

about the value of fivei:ence.” — Malcolm, 
H. of Persia, ii. 250. 

Tangun, Tanyan, s. Hind, tan- 
ghan ; apparently from Tibetan rTa- 
nan , the yernacular name of this kind 
of horse (rTa=‘ horse’). The strong 
little pony of Bhutan and Tibet. 

c. 1590. “In the confines of Bengal, 
near Kuch [-Bah^r], another kind of horses 
occurs, which rank between the gUt and 
Turkish horses, and are called tang’han: 
they are strong and powerful.”— Am, p. 
133. 

1774. “2d. That for the possession of 

the Chitchanotta Province, the Deb Raja 
shall pay an annual tribute of five Tan- 
gan Horses to the Honorable Company, 
which was the acknowledgment paid to the 
Deb Raja .” — Treaty of Peace between the 
H. E. I. 0. and the Rajah of Bootan, in 
Aitchison^s Treaties, i. 144. 

„ “We were provided with two 
tangun ponies of a mean appearance, and 
were prejudiced against them unjustly. 


On better acquaintance they turned out 
patient, sure-footed, and could climb the 
Monument.” — Bogle's Narrative, in Mark- 
ham, 17. 

1780. “ . . . had purchased 35 Jhawah 

or young eleiDhants, of 8 or 9 years old, 60 
Tankun, or ponies of Manilla and Pegu.” — 
H. of Hydur Naik, 383. 

,, “ . . . small horses brought from 

the mountains on the eastern side of Bengal. 
These horses are called tanyans, and are 
mostly pyebald.” — Hodges, Travels in India, 
1793, p. 31. 

1782. “To be sold, a Phaeton, in good 
condition, with a pair of young Tanyan 
Horses, well broke.” — India Gazette. Oct. 
26. 

1793. “As to the Tanguns or Tanyans, 
so much esteemed in India for their hardi- 
ness, they come entirely from the Upper 
Tibet, and notwithstanding their make, are 
so sure footed that the people of Nepaul 
ride them without fear over very steep 
mountains, and along the brink of the 
deepest precipices.” — KirkpatHck^s Nepaul, 
135. 

Tanjore, n. p. A city and District 
of S. India ; properly Tanjdvur (‘ Low 
Town’ ?), so written in the inscription 
on the great Tanjore Pagoda (11th 
century). 

Tank, s. A reseryoir, an artificial 
pond or lake, made either by excavation 
or by damming. This is one of those 
perplexing words which seem to have 
a double origin, in this case one Indian, 
the other European. 

As regards what appears to be 
the Indian word, Shakespear gives : 
“ TanJc’h (in Guzerat), an underground 
reservoir for water.” Wilson gives: 

Tdnken or tdJcen, Mahr., . . . TdnWi 
(said to fee Guzerdthi). A reservoir of 
water, an artificial pond, commonly 
known to Europeans in India as a 
Tank. TdnU, Guz. A reservoir of 
water; a small well.” R. Drummond, 
in his Illustrations of Cruzerattee, &c. 
gives : “ Tardea (Mah.) and Tanhoo 
(Guz.) Reservoirs, constructed of stone 
or brick and lime, of larger and lesser 
size, generally inside houses . . . They 
are almost entirely covered at top, 
having but a small aperture to let a pot 
or bucket down ” . . . “In the towns 
of Bikaner,” says Tod, “most families 
have large cisterns or reservoirs called 
Tankas, filled by the rains” {Rqjputana, 
ii. 202). Again, speaking of towns in 
the desert of Marwar, he says, ‘ ‘ they 
collect the rain water in reservoirs 
called Tanka, which they are obliged 
to use sparingly, as it is said to produce 
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niglit blindness” (ii. 800). Again, Dr, 
Spilsbury (J. A. S. B., ix. pt. 2, 891), 
describing a journey in tbo l^^erbudda 
Basin, cites the word, and notes : “I 
first heard this word used by a native i 
in the Betool district ; on asking him 
if at the top of Bowergurh there was 
any spring, he said No, but there was 
a Tanka or place made of pukka (stone 
and cement) for holding water.” Once 
more, in an Appendix to the Beport of 
the Survey of India for 1881-2, !Mi‘. 
G. A. MacGill, speaking of the rain- 
cisterns in the driest part of Bajputana, 
says: “Those cistenns or wells are 
called by the people tankas ” (App. 
p. 21). See also quotation below from 
a BciDort by Maj or Strahan. It is not 
easy to doubt the genuineness of this 
word, which may possibly be from 
Sansk. tadaga^ tatCicja^ or tatdka, ‘ a 
pond, pool, or tank.' 

3?r. Paolino, on the other hand, says 
the word tanque used by the Portuguese 
in India was JPortoghesa corroUa^ which 
is vagixe. But in fact tanque is a word 
which appears in all the Portuguese 
dictionaries, and which is used by 
authors so early after the opening of 
communication with India (we do not 
know if there is an instance actually 
earlier) that we can hardly conceive 
it to have been borrowed fi'om an 
Indian language, nor indeed could it 
have been borrowed from Guicerat and 
Bajputana, to which the quotations 
above ascribe the veimacular wox*d. 

This Portuguese word best suits, and 
accounts for that application of tank to 
lar^ sheets of water which is habitual 
in India. The indigenous Guzerati 
and Mahratti word seems to belong 
rather to what we now call a tank in 
England; i.e. a small reservoir for a 
house or ship. 

Indeed the Port, tanque is no doubt 
a form of the Lat. stagnum, which 
gives It. stagno^ Pr. old estang and 
estan, mod. etwng, Sp. estanquey a word 
which we have also in old English and 
in Lowland Scotch, thus : 

1589. “They had in them stanges or 
pondes of water full of fish of sundrie 
sortes.” — Farkes^s Mendoxa (Hak.Soc.) ii.46. 
^c. 1785. 

I never drank the Muses’ stanh, 
Castalia’s burn and a’ that ; 

But there it streams, and richly reams, 
My Helicon I ca’ that.” — Burns. 

It will be seen that Pyrard de Laval 
uses estang f as if specifically, for the tank of 
India. 


1498. * And many other saints were 

there painted on the walls of the church 
and these wore diadems, and their por- 
traiture was in a divers kind, for their 
teeth were so great that they stood an inch 
beyond the mouth, and every saint had 
4 or 5 arms, and below the church stood a 
great tanque wrought in cut stone like 
many others that we had seen by the way.” 
— Eoteivo de Vasco da Gama, 57. 

„ “So the Captain Major ordered 
Nicolas Coelho to go in an armed boat, and 
sec where the water was, and he found in 
the said island (Anchediva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had b4n 
destroyed by the Moors, as the country 
people said, only the chattel had been 
covered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers to three black stones which 
stood in the midst of the body of the chapel. 
Moreover they found just beyond the church 
a tanque of wroxight ashlar in which we 
took as much water as we wanted ; and at 
the top of the whole island stood a great 
tanque of the depth of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover we found in front of the church 
a beach where we careened the shipBerrio.” 
>—Ibid. 95. 

1510. “ Early in the morning these 

Pagans go to wash at a tank, which tank 
is a pond of still water ( — ad uno Tancho 
il qual Tancho e una fossa d'acqua moHa).'^ 
— Varfhcr/ia, 149. 

, , “ Near to Calicut there is a temple 
in the midst of a tank, that is, in the middle 
of a pond of water.” — Ib. 175. 

1553. “In this place where the King 
(Bahadur Shah) established his line of 
battle, on one side there was a great river, 
and on the other a tank {tanque) of water, 
such as they are used to make in those 
parts. Eor as there are few streams to 
collect the winter’s waters, they make 
these tanks (which might be more properly 
called lakes), all lined with stone. They 
are so big that many are more than a 
league in comxmss.”— IV. vi. 5. 

c. IGIO. “ Son logis estoit eloign^ prfes 
d’vne lieuo du x:>alais Boyal, situ6 sur vn 
estang, et basty de inerres, ayant bien 
demy lieu e de tour, comme tons les autres 
estangs.” — Pyrard de Laval, ed. 1679, i. 
262. 

161C. “Besides their Bivers . . . they 
have many Ponds, which they call Tankes.” 
— Terry, in Purckas, ii. 1470. 

1638. “A very faire Tanke, which is a 
square jnt ]>aved with gray marble.” — W, 
Bruton, in Hakluyt, v. 50. 

1648. “. . . a standing water or Tanck 

. . — Van Tioist, Gen. Beschr. 11. 

1672. “ Outside and round about Suratte 
there are elegant and delightful houses for 
recreation, and stately cemeteries in the 
usual fashion of the Moors, and also divers 
Tanks and reservoirs built of hard and solid 
stone.” — Baldaeus, p. 12. 

1673. “ Within a square Court, to which 
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a stately Gate-house makes a Passage, in 
the middle whereof a Tank vaulted . . — 

Fryer ^ 27. 

1754. “The post in which the party 
intended to halt had formerly been one of 
those reservoirs of water called tanks, 
which occur so frequently in the arid plains 
of this country. ” — Orme, i. 354. 

1799. “ One crop under a tank in 

Mysore or the Carnatic yields more than 
three here.” — T, Munro, in i. 241. 

1809. 

“ Water so cool and clear, 

The peasants drink not from the humble 
well. 

Nor tanks of costliest masonry dispense 
To those in towns who dwell, 

The work of kings in their beneficence.” 

Kehwmxxji xiii. 6. 

1883. “ . . .all through sheets 124, 125, 

126, and 131,^ the only drinking water is 
from ‘tankas,’ or from ^tobsJ The former 
are circular pits puddled with clay, and 
covered in with wattle and daub domes, 
in the top of which are small trap doors, 
which are kept locked; in these the villages 
store rain-water ; the latter are small and 
somewhat deep ponds, dug in the valleys 
where the soil is clayey, and are filled Dy 
.the rain; these latter of course do not last 
long, and then the inhabitants are entirely 
dependent on their tankas, whilst their 
cattle migrate to places where the weh- 
water is fit for use .” — Report on Cent. Ind. 
and Raj put ana Topogr. Survey (Bickaneer 
and Jeysulmeer). By Majm' G, StrahaUf 
R.E., in Report of the Survey in India, 
1882-83, App. p. 4. 

Taptee R., n. p. Tdptl ; also called 
Tdpl, The river that runs by the city 
of Surat. 

c. 1630. “Surat is . . . watered with a 
sweet River named Tappee (or Tindy), as 
broad as the Thames at Win^orJ^ — Sir T, 
Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 36. 

1813. “The sacred groves of Pulparra 
are the general resort for all the Yogees, 
Senassees, and Hindoo pilgrims .... the 
whole district is holy, and the Tappee in 
that part has more than common sanctity.” 
— Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 286. 

. “ Tappee or Tapty.” — JH}. 244. 

Tappaul, s. The -word used in S. 
India for ‘post,’ in all the senses 
in -which dawk (q-v.) is^ used in 
Northern India. Its origin is obscure. 
0. P. Brown suggests connexion with 
the Prench Hape ^hich is the same 
originally as the English staple). It 
is sometimes found at the end of last 
century written tappa or ta^py. But 
■this seems to have been derived from 
Telugu clerks, who sometimes write 

These are sheets of Atlas of India, within 
Bliawalpnr and Jeysalmlr. on the -borders of 
Bikaner. 


tappd as a singular of tappalu, taking 
the latter for a plural {C. F. B,). 

"Wilson aj)pears to give the word a 
southern origin. But though its use 
is confined to the S. and West, Mr. 
Beames assigns to it an Aryan origin : 

tappd ‘post-office,’ i.e. place where 
letters are stamped, t appal ‘letter- 
post’ {tappd -f- alya = “ stamping- 
nouse’)” connecting it radically with 
tdpd ‘a coop,’ tdpnd ‘to tap,’ ‘flatten,’ 

‘ beat down,’ tapah ‘a sledge hammer,’ 
tlpnd ‘to press,’ &c. (?) 

1799. “You will perceive that we have 
but a small chance of establishing the 
tappal to Poonah.”— Wellington, i. 50. 

1800. “ The Tappal does not go 30 miles 
a day.” — T. Munro, in Life, i. 244. 

1809. “Requiring only two sets of 
bearers I knew I might go by tappaul the 
whole waytoSeringapatam.” — Ld. Valentia, 
i. 385. 

Tare and Tret. Whence comes this 
odd firm in the books of arithmetic ? 
Bo-th partners apparently through 
Italy. The first Er. tare, It. tara, 
from Arabic tar aha ‘to reject,’ as 
pointed out by Do*zy. Tret is alleged 
to be from Italian tritare to crumble 
or grind, perhaps rather from trito, 
ground or triturated, 

Tarega, s. This represents a word 
for a broker (or person analogous to 
the Hong Merchants of Canton in 
former da^rs) in Pegu, in the days of 
its prosperity. The word is from S. 
India. We have in Telugu taraga, 

‘ the occupation of a broker ’ ; Tamil, 
taragari, ‘ a broker.’ 

1568. “Sono in Pegu otto sensari del 
Re che si chiamano Tarege li quali sono 
obligati di far vendere tutte le mercantie . . . 
per il prezzo corrente.” — Ces. Federici, in 
Ramus, iii- 395. 

1583. “. , . e se fosse alouno che a 

tempo del pagamento per non pagar si 
absentasse dalla cittk, o si ascondesse, il 
Tarreca e obligato pagar per lui . . . i 
TarxecS. cosi si demandano i sensari.” — G, 
BalU, f. 107^;, 108. 

1587. “ There are in Pegu eight Brokers, 
whom they call Tareghe, which are bound 
to sell your goods at the price they be 
Woorth, and you give them for their labour 
two in the hundred : and they be bound to 
make your debt good, because you sell your 
marchandises vpon their word.” — R. Fitch, 
in Hakluyt, ii. 393. 

Tariff, S, This comes from Arab. 
taJrif, taJrifa, ‘the making knovm.’ 
Dozy states that it appears to be com- 
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parativoly moilorn in Smnitsh and 
Port., and lias coiuo into Europe ap- 
parently tliroug'b, Italian. 

Tarouk, or Taroup, n. p. Burni. 
Taruk, Tarup. This is the name given 
hv the Burmese to the Chinese, ihus 
a‘^point a little above the Delta ot the 
Irawadi, where the invading anny ot 
Kublai IDian (c. 1285) is said to have 
turned back, is called TemVe-mau, oy 
Chinese I»oint. But the use of this 
name, according to Sir A. lhayre, 
dates only from the middle age^ and 
the invasion just mentioned. Betore 
that the Chinese, as wo understand hmi, 
are properly termed Ti^in ; though the 
coupled names Taruk and 1 arei, which 
are appUed in the chronicles to early 
invaders, “maybe considered as de- 
signations incorrectly applied by later 
copyists.” And Sir A. Phayre thinks 
Taruk is a form of Tark, whilst larvf 
is now applied to the Manchus. It 


the Enf?liKh, and they had refused to take 
it . . Op. i. 84. 

1(>80. “It being necessary to appoint 
one as the Company’s Chief Merchant 
(Verona being deceased), resolved Bera 
Pedda Vincatadry do succeed and the 
Tasheriffs be given to him and the rest of 
the principal Merchants, viz., 3 yards Scar- 
lett to Pedda Vincatadry, and 2^ yards 
each to four others . . . 

“ The Governor being informed that 
Verona’s young daughter was melancholly 
and would not eat because her husband had 
received no Tasheriff, he also is Tasherifd 
with 2V yards Scarlet cloth.” — Tm't St. 
(Uorge Consus.^ April 6 th. In Notes and 
Extracts, Madras, 1873, p. 15. 

168.5. “ Goi)all Pundit having been at 
great charge in coming hither with such a 
numerous retinue . . . that we may engage 
him .... to continue his friendship, to 
attain some more and better privileges 
there (at Cuddalore) than we have as yet— 
It is ordered that he with his attendants be 
Tasherift as followeth ” (a list of presents 
follows). — In Wheeler, i. 148. 

Tattoo, and abbreviated, Tat, s. A 


seemTto^us' probable that and ' native-bred pony. Hind, tam 

and Tartar (.sco Jd. oj JSarma, pp. o, brought him to his father 


11, 56). 

Tashreef, s. This is tbo Ar. taslinf, I 
* honouring * ", and thus ‘ * confoi*ring 
honour upon anyone, as by xiaying 
biTu a visit, presenting a di-ess ot 
honour, or any complimentai*y dona- 
tion” {WiUon). In Northern India 
the general use of tho word is as one of 
ceremonious pohteness in speaking ot 
a visit from a superior or from one who 
is treated in politeness as a suiierior; 
when such an one is invited to ‘ bring 
his tashrlf,' i.e. ‘to carry the honour 
of his presence,’ ‘to condescend to 
visit’—. The word always implies 
superiority on the part of him to whom 
tashrlf is attributed. It is constantly 
used by polite natives in addressing 
Europeans. But when the European in 
return says (as we have heard said, 

.4 1 • 1 ".vs -rt o 


the latter and brought him to his father 
mounted on a tatu, i.e. a iiack-horse.”— 
Jhn Batata, iii. 207. 

1784. “ On their arrival at the Choultry 
they found a miserable dooley and 15 tattoo 
horses.” — In Setou-Karr, i. 15. 

1785. “We also direct that strict in- 
junctions be given to the baggage depart- 
ment, for sending all the lean Tatoos, 
bullocks, &c., to grass, the rainy season 
being now at hand.” ~ Totoo’s Letters, 
105. 

1804. “ They can be got for 25 rupees 

each horseman upon an average; but, I 
believe, when they receive only this sum 
they muster tattoos . . . Prom 30 to 35 
rupees each horse is the sum_ paid to the 
be.st horsemen.” — Wellington, iii. 174. 

180«S. “ These tut, boos are a breed of 

.small ponies, and are the most useful and 
hardy little animals in India.”— jSrowfy/i- 
ton^s Letters., 156. 

1810. “Every servant . . . goes share 


return says (as we nave beard said, tattoo . . . . which conveys his 

tbrougb ignorance of tbe real meaning lyo-gage .”— Vade Mecum, i. 
of tbepbrase),‘Iwillbrmgmyto7xr7/,’ 311 . ° 

tbe effect is ludicrous in tbe extreme, ^g24. “Tattoos. These are a kind of 

though no native will betray his small, cat-hammed, and ill-looking ponies ; 

amu^ment and waUc faster than 

In S. India the word seems to bo 
used for the dress of honour confen-ed, 
and in the old Madras records, rightly 
or wrongly, for any complimentary 
present, in fact a honoraodum. Thus 
in Wheeler we find the following ; 

1674. “He (Lingapa, naik of Poona- 
malee) had, he said, carried a tasheriff to 


suiebix, ' 

but they are hardy and waUc faster tnan 
oxen.” — Seely, ch. ii. 

1826. “. . . when I mounted on my tattoo, 
or pony, I could at any time have com- 
manded the attendance of a dozen grooms, 
so many pressed forward to offer me their 
services .” — Pandurang Bari, 21. 

c. 1831. “. . . mon tattou esb fortran 

dessous de la taille d’un arabe . . . . ’ 
Jacquemont, Corre^ondance, 1 . 347. 
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c. 1840. 

With its bright brass i^atent axles, and 
its little hog-maned tatts, 

And its ever jetty harness, 'which was 
always made by Watts . . 

A feio lines in honour of the late Mr. 
Simms, in Parker's Bole Ponjis, 
1851, ii. 215. 

1853. “ . . . Smith’s plucky proposal to 

run his notable tat, Pickles.” — Oakjield, 

1. 94. 

1875. “You young Gentlemen rode over 
on your tats, I suppose ? The Subaltern’s 
tat— that is the name, you know, they give 
to a pony in this country — is the most 
useful animal^ you can imagine.” — 7%e 
IHlemma, ch. ii. 

Tatty, s. Hind, tattz and tdtl. A 
screen or mat made* of the roots of a 
fragrant grass (see Cuscus) with which 
door or window openings are filled up 
in the season of hot winds. The 
screens being kept wet, their fragrant 
evaporation as the dry winds blow upon 
them cools and refreshes the house 
greatly, but they are only efficient 
when such winds are blowing. See 
also Thermantidote. 

The principle of the tatty is involved 
in*', the first quotation, though Dr. 
Dryer does not mention the grass- 
mats : 

c. 1665. “ . . . or having in lieu of 

"Cellarage certain Kas-Kanays, that is, little 
Houses of Straw, or rather of odoriferous 
Hoots, that are very neatly made, and com- 
monly placed in the midst of a Parteixe 
. . . that so the Servants may easily with 
their Pompion-bottles, water them from 
without.” — Bernier, E. T., 79. 

1673. “ They keep close all day for 3 or 

4 Months together . . . repelling the Heat 
by a coarse wet Cloath, continually hanging 
before the chamber- windows.” — Fryer, y. 47. 

1808. “ . . . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and we are obliged to make use 
of tattees, a kind of screens made of the 
roots of a coarse grass called Kus.” — 
Broughton’s Letters, 110. 

1809. “Our style of architecture is by 
no means adapted to the^ climate, and the 
large windows would be insufferable, were 
it not for the tattyes which are easily 
applied to a house one story high.”— ioJ. 
Valentia, i. 104. 

1810. “During the hot "winds tats (a 
kind of mat), made of the root of the koosa 
'grass, which has an agreeable smell, are 
■placed against the doors and windows.” — 
Maria C^aham, 125. 

1814. “Under the roof, throughout aU 
the apartments, are iron rings, from which 
the tattees or screens of sweet scented 
grass, were suspended.” — Foi'bes, Or. Mem. 
iiv. 6. 

1828. “An early breakfast was over; 


the well-watered tatties were applied to 
the windows, and diffused through the 
apartment a cool and refreshing atmosphere 
which was most comfortably contrasted 
•with the white heat and roar of the fierce 
•wind without.” — The Kuzzulbash, I. ii. 


Hind, tat ; sackcloth. 

made into coarse cloth 


Taut, s. 

1820. “ . 

taut, by the Brinjaries and people who "use 
pack bullocks for making bags (gonies 
[see G-unny]) for holding grain, &c.” — Tr. 
Bo. Lit. Soc., iii. 244. 

Tavoy, n. p. A town and district 
of what we call the Tenasserim Pro- 
vince of B. Burma. The Burmese call 
it Dha-we ; but our name is probably 
adopted from a Malay form. The 
original name is supposed to be 
Siamese. 

1553. “ The greater part of this tract is 

mountainous, and inhabited by the nation 
of Brammds and Jango'mas, who interpose 
on the east of this kingdom (Pegu) be- 
tween it and the great kingdom of Siam ; 
which kingdom of Siam borders the sea 
from the city of Tavay downwards.” — 
Barros, III. iii. 4. 

1583. “ Also some of the rich people in 
a place subject to the Kingdom of Pe^u, 
caUed Tavae, where is produced a quantity 
of what they call in their language Calain, 
but which in our language is called Calaia 
(see Calay), in summer leave tbeir houses 
and go into the country, where they make 
some sheds to cover them, and there they 
stoj) three months,^ leaving their usual 
dwellings with food in them for the devil, 
and this they do in order that in the other 
nine months he may give them no trouble, 
but rather be propitious and favourable to 
them.”— (?. Balbi, f. 125. 

1587. “ . . . Hand of Tavi, from which 
cometh great store of Tinne which serveth 
all India.” — B. Fitch, in JSakl., ii. 395. 

1695. “ 10th. That your Majesty, of 

your wonted favour and charity to all dis- 
tresses, would be pleased to look -with Eyes 
of Pity, upon the poor English Cajgtire, 
Thomas Browne, who is the only one sur~ 
viving of four that were accidentally drove 
into Tauwy by Storm, as they were going 
for Atcheen about 10 years ago, in the ser- 
vice of the English Company." — Petition to 
King of Burma, presented at Ava by 
Edward Fleetwood, in Balrymplds Or. Be- 
pei't., ii. 374. 

Tazeea, n. A.—'P.—'R.—ta’ziya, 

‘ mourning for the dead.’ In India 
the word is specially applied to the 
representations, in flimsy material, of 
the tombs of Hussein and Hassan 
which are carried in the Muliarram 
processions. In Persia it seems to be 
applied to the whole of the mystery- 
play which is presented at that season. 
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Tho word lias boon carried to tbo W. 
Indies by the coolies, whoso groat fos- 
tiyal (whether they bo Miihoinmedans 
or Hindus) the Muluirram has become. 
And the attempt to carry the Tazeeas* 
through one of the towns of Trinidad, 
in spite of orders to the contrary, led 
in the end of 1884 to a sad catastrophe. 

1800. “There were more than a hundred 
Taziyus, each followed by a long train of 
jFiupieer.s, dressed in the most extravagant 
manner, beating their breasts . . . such of 
the Mahratta Surdars as are not 33rahinuns 
frequently construct Taziyus at their own 
tents, and exjjend large sums of money 
upon them.” — JSrovtjhton^s Letters, 72. 

1809. “ En lisant la description • . . * 

cle ces fetes on croira souvent qu’il s’agit 
de fetes hindous. Telle est par exemi>le 
la solennite du ta’zia ou dcui/^ etablie en 
commemorati(»n du martyre de Husain, la- 
qtielle est semblable en bien de points h 
celle du Eiirfrct-jryujd. . . . Le ta'ziya dure 
dix jours comme le 2)ur(ja-p ujd, Ee dixitjine 
jour, les Hindous ju-i^cipitent dans la ri- 
vifere la statue de la dee.sse au milieu d’une 
foule immense, aveo uu grand ajipareil et 
au son de mille instruments de musique ; 
la meme chose a lieu pour les representa- 
tions du tombeau de Hu^*ain.” — Uarcin dc 
Tassift MeL Musulm.^ p. 11. 

Tea, s. Crawfiu’d alleges that wo 
got this word in its yarious European 
forms from the Malay Te^ the Ohmeso 
name being Chha, The latter is indeed 
the pronunciation attached, when read- 
ing in the ‘mandarin dialect/ to the 
character representing the tea-plant, 
and is the form which has accompanied 
the knowledge of tea to India, Persia, 
Portugal, Greece(To-dt),andEussia. Btit 
though it may be probable that Te, like 
several other names of articles of trade, 
may have come to us through the 
Malay, the word is, not the less, origin- 
ally Ohineso, (or Tay as Medhurst 
writes it) being the utterance attached 
to the character in the Puh-kien 
dialect. The original pronunciation, 
whether direct from Euh-kicn or 
through the Malay, accompanied tho 
introduction of tea to England as well 
as other countries of Western Europe. 
This is shown by several couplets in 
Pope, e.g, 

1711- 

“ . . . There stands a structure of majestic 
frame 

"Which from the neighbouring Hampton 
takes its name. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three 
Realms obey, # 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and some- 
times tea.” Bape of the Lock, iii. 


Hero tuy was evidently the pro- 
nunciation, as in Puh-kien. The 
Bapo of tho Lock was published m 
1711. In Gray’s Trivia, published in 
1720, wo find tea i%me to pay, in a 
passage needless to quote (ii. 296) 
Pxfty years later there seems no room 
for doubt that the pronunciation had 
changed to that now in use, as is shown 
by Johnson’s extemporised verses 
(circa 1770) : 

“ X therefore pray thee, Benny, dear, 
That thou wilt give to me 
With cream and sugar so^en’d well 
Another dish of tea,” — and so on.’ 

(In Johmoniana, Boswell, ed 
1835, ix. 194.) ’ 

The change must have taken place 
between 1720 and 1750, for about the 
latter date wo find in the verses of 
Edward Moore : 

“ One clay in July last at tea, 

And in the house of Mrs. P.” 

The Trial of Sarah, &c. 

And in Zedler^a Lexicon (1745) it is- 
stated that tho English write the word 
either Tea or Tea, but pronounce it 
Tiy, which seems to represent our 
modern pronunciation. 

Dr. Bretschneider states that the 
Tea-shrub is mentioned in the ancient. 
Dictionary Ilh-^ya, which is believed to 
date from long before our era, under- 
tho names I\ia and ICu-tu {K^u=i 
‘ hitter’), and a commentator on this 
work wdio wrote in the 4th cent. a.d. 
desci*ibos it, adding “ Prom the leaves, 
can be made by boiling a hot bever- 
ago ” {On Chinese Botanical Works, &c., 
p. 13). But the first distinct mention of 
tea- cultivation in Chinese history m 
said to be a record in the annals of the 
T’ang Dynasty under A.n. 793, which 
mentions tho imposition in that year- 
of a duty upon tea. And the first 
western mention of it occurs in the 
next centuiy. in the notes of the Arab- 
traders, wRich speak not only of tea 
but of this fact of its being subject to 
a royal impost. Tea does not appear 
to be mentioned by the medieval Arab 
vuiters upon Materia Medica, nor 
(strange to say) do any of the European 
travellers to Cathay in the 13th and 
14th centuries make mention of it. 
Nor is there any mention of it in the 
curious and interesting narrative of 
the Embassy sent by Shah Eukh, the 
son of the great Timur, to China 
(1419-1421).* The first European 

* Mr. Major, in his Introduction to Parke’s, 
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work, so far as we are aware, in wliicla 
tea is named, is Ramnsio’s (postlin- 
mous) Introduction to Marco Polo, in 
the second volume of his great col- 
lection of Navigationi e Viaggi. In this 
he repeats the account of Cathay which 
he had heard from Haj ji Mahommed, a 
Persian merchant who visited Venice. 
Among other matters the Hajji de- 
tailed the excellent properties of Chiai- 
Oatai {i,e. Pers. Clid-i-Khita\ ‘ Tea of 
China ’) concluding with an assurance 
that if these were known in Persia and 
in Europe, traders would cease to 
purchase rhubarb, and would purchase 
this herb instead, a prophecy which 
has been very substantially verified. 
We find no mention of tea in the 
elaborate work of Mendoza on China. 
The earliest notices of which we are 
aware will be found below. Milburn 
gives some curious extracts from the 
E. I. Co.’s records as to the early im- 
portation of tea into England. Thus, 
1666, June 30, among certain “ rare- 
tys,” chiefly tlxe production of China, 
provided by the Secretary of the 
Company for His Majesty, appear : 

“22|26s. of thea at 50s. per 25. = £66 17 6 

For the two cheefe persons 
that attended his Majesty, 
thea 6 16 6” 

In 1667 the E, I. Co.’s first order for 
the importation of tea was issued to 
their agent at Bantam : “ to send home 
by these ships lOOlb. weight of the best 
tey that you can get.” The first im- 
portation actually made for the Co. was 
in 1669, when two canisters were re- 
ceived from Bantam, weighing 143 Jibs. 
{Milburn^ ii. 531). 

A.n. 851. ** The King (of China) reserves 

to himself ... a duty on salt, and also on 
a certain herb which is drunk infused in 
hot water. This herb is sold in all the 
towns at high prices ; it is called sakh. It 
has more leaves than the rath'’ ah (Medicago 
sativa recens) and something more of 
aroma, but its taste is bitter. Water is 
boiled and poured upon this herb. The 
drink so made is serviceable under all 
circumstances.”— .BeZc&tzon, &c., trad, par 
Reinaud, i. 40. 

c. 1645. “Moreover, seeing the great de- 


Mendosafox the Hak. Soc. says of this embassy, 
that at their halt in the desert 12 marches from 
Su-chau, they were regaled “with a variety of 
strong liquors, together with a pot of Chinese tea” 
It is not stated by Mr. Major whence he took the 
account ; but there is nothing about tea in the 
translation of M. Quatreni^re (Not. et Ext., xiv. 
pt. 1), nor in the Persian text given by him, nor in 
the translation by Mr. Behatsek in the Indian 
Antiquary t ii. 76 seqq. 


light that I above the rest of the party 
took in this discourse of his, he (Chaggi 
Memet, i.c., Hajji Mahommed) told me 
that all over the country of Cathay they 
.make use of another plant, that is of its 
leaves, which is called by those people 
Gbiai Catai : it is produced in that 
district of Cathay which is called Cachan- 
fu. It is a thing generally used and highly 
esteemed in all those regions. They take 
this plant whether dry or fresh, and boil 
it well in water, and of this decoction they 
take one or two cups on an empty stomach ; 
it removes fever, headache, stomach-ache, 
pain in the side or joints ; taking care to 
drink it as hot as you can bear ; it is good 
also for many other ailments which I can’t 
now remember, but I know gout was one of 
them. And if any one chance to feel his 
stomach oppressed by overmuch food, if he 
will take a little of this decoction he will in 
a short time have digested it. And thus it is 
so precious and highly esteemed that every 
one going on a journey takes it with him, 
and judging from what he said these people 
would at any time gladly swap a sack of 
rhubarb for an ounce of Chiai Catai. These 
people of Cathay say (he told us) that if in 
our country, and in Persia, and the land 
of the Franks, it was known, merchants 
would no longer invest their money in 
Rauend Chini as they call rhubarb.” — Ra- 
musio, DicMaratione, in ii. f . 15. 

c. 1660. “ Whatsoever person or persones 
come to any mans house of qualitee, he© 
hath a custom© to offer him in a fine basket 
one Porcelane .... with a kinde of drinke 
which they call cha, which is somewhat 
bitter, red, and medicinall, which they are 
wont to make with a certayne concoction 
of herbes .” — Da Cruz, in Purchas, iii. 180. 

1565. “Ritus est Japoniorum .... 
benevolentiae caus^ praebere spectanda, 
quae apud se pretiosissima sunt, id est, 
omne instrumentum necessarium ad po- 
tionem herbae cujusdam in pulverem re- 
dactae, suavem gustu, nomine Chia. Est. 
autem modus potionis ejusmodi : pulveris 
ejus, quantum uno juglandis putamine con- 
tinetur, conjiciunt in fictile vas ex eorum 
genere, quae procellana vulgus appellat. 
Inde calenti admodum aqu^ dilutum ebi- 
bunt. Habent autem in eos usus ollam’ 
antiquissimi operis f err earn, figlinum pocu- 
lum, coohlearia, infundibulum eluendo- 
figlino, tripodem, foculum denique potioni 
caleficiendae .” — Letter from Japan, of L. 
Almeida, in Maffeii Litt. Select, ex India, 
liib. iv. 

1588. “ Caeterum (apud Chinenses) ex 

herba quadam expressus liquor admodum 
salutaris, nomine Chia, calidus hauritur, ut 
apud laponios.” — Maffei, Jffist. Ind., vi. 

,, “IJsum vitis ignorant (Japonii) ; 
oryz4 exprimunt vinum : Sed ipsi quoque 
ante omnia delectantur haustibus aquae 
poene ferventes, insperso quern supra dixi- 
mus pulvere Chia. Circa earn potionem 
diligentissimi sfito-t, ac principes interdum 
viri suis ipsi manibus ©idem temperanda& 
ac misceimae, amicorum honoris causae,. 

Y Y 
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dant oijeram*” — Majfci, HisLItidic., Lib. 
xii. 

1598. “ , . . the aforesaid warine water 

is made with the powder of a certaine 
hearbe called chaa .” — Linschotaif 40. 

1011. “ Of the same fashion is the Cha 

of China, and taken in the same manner ; 
except that the <Jha is the small leaf of a 
herb, from a certain plant brought from 
Tartary, which was shown me when I was 
at Malaca.” — Tcixcira, i. 11). 

1G2G. “ They vse much the i30wder of a 

certaine Herbe called Chia, of which they 
put as much as a Walnut-.sholl may containe, 
into a dish of Porcelaixe, and drinke it with 
hot water.” — Pm'chaSy Tilgrimai/c, 587. 

1631. ** Dur. You have mentioned the 

drink of the Chinese called Thee ; what is 

your opinion thereof ? .... Bout 

The Chinese regard this beverage almo.st as 
something sacred . . . and they are not 
thought to have fulfilled tiie rites of hospi- 
tality to you until they have served you 
with it, just like the Mahometans with 
their Caveah. It is of a_ drying quality, 
and banishes sleoj) . . . . it is beneficial to 
asthmatic and wheezing patients.” — Jac. 
Bontim, Hint. Eat. ct Mad. Ind. Or., Lib. i. 
I3ial. vi. p. 11. 

1G38. “ Dans les assemblies ordinaires 

(k Sourat) que nous faisions tons les iours, 
nous ne prenions que du The, d(*nt Tvsage 
est fort conimun par toutos les Indes.” — 
MandeMo, ed. Paris, 1059, p. 113. 

1658. ** Kon minim est, iniiltos etiam 

nunc in illo errore vorsari, quasi diversae 
sjjeciei idantae essent The et Tsia, cum e 
contra eadem sit, cujus decoctuiu Cliinen- 
sibus The, lapouensibus Tsia nomen au- 
diat; licet horum Tsia, ob magnam contri- 
tionem et cocti<mem, nigrum The appella- 
tur .” — Bontii Hint. Eat. Pisonis Annot., 
p. 87. 

1060. (September) “28th I did 

send for a enp of tea (a China drink) of 
which I had never drank before.” — Pejpys’s 
Diary, 

1667. (June) **2Sth Home and 

there find my wife making of tea ; a drink 
which Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, tells her 
is good for her cold and defluxions.” — Ibid. 

1672. “ There is among our iieople, and 

particularly among the womankind a great 
abuse of Thee, not only that too much is 
drunk .... but this is also an evil custom 
to drink it with a full stomach ; it is better 
and more wholesome to make use of it when 
the process of digestion is pretty well 

finished It is also a great folly to 

use sugar candy with Thee.” — Baldacus, 
Germ, ed, 179. 

(This author devotes 5 columns to the 
subject of tea, and its use and abuse in 
India.) 

1677. “ Planta dxcitur Cha, vel . . . Cik, 

. . . cujus usus in Chinae claustris nescius 
in Europae quoque paulatim sese insinuare 

attentat Et quamvis Turcarum 

•Cave et Mexicanorum Ciocolata eundem 
praestent effectum, Cia tamen, quam non- 


nulli quoque Te vocant, ea multum su- 
perat, etc. — Eirchcr, China 

1677. “ Maer de CiS, (of Th,ee) Bonder 

achtin^^ op eenijo tijfc te hebben, is novit 
schadelijk. ” — Vtvmeulciii^ 30. 

:iG83. “ Lord Russell . , . went into Ms 
chambei' six or seven times in the mornino' 
himself, and then came out 
to liilotson and me; he drunk a little tea 
and some sherry. Hut. of Own 

Time, Oxford ed. 1823, ii. 375. ^ 

1G83. 

“ Veims her Myrtle, Phoebus has his Bays • 

Tea both excels which She=*^ vouchsafes 
to x)raise, 

The best of Queens, and best of Herbs we 
owe * 

To that bold Nation which the Way did 
show 

To the fair Region where the Sun does 
rise, 

Whose rich Productions we so justly 
prize.”— 

172G. “ I remember well how in 1681 I 

for the first time in my life drank thee at 
the house of an Indian Chaplain, and how 
I could not understand how sensible men 
could think it a treat to drink what tasted 
no better than hay-water.” — ValenUjn, v. 
190. 

1789. 

“ And now her vase a modest Naiad fills 

With liquid crystal from her pebbly rills; 

Piles the dry cedar round her silver urn, 

(Bright climbs the blaze, the crackling 
faggots burn). 

Culls the green herb of China’s envy’d 
bowers. 

In gaudy cups the steamy treasure pours ; 

And sweetly smiling, on her bended 
knee, 

Presents the fragrant quintessence of 

Darwin, Botanic Carden, Loves of the 
Blunts, Canto ii. 

^ The f ollowing are some of the names 
given in the market to di:ffierent kinds 
of tea, -with, their etymologies. 

1. (Tea), Bohea. This name is from 
the WtcA (dialectically Mountains 
in the N.W. of Pnh-kien, one of the 
districts most famous for its black tea. 
In Pope’s verse, as Crawfurd points 
out, Bohea stands for a tea in use 
among fashionable people. Thus : 

“ To part her time ’twixt reading and 
bohea. 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea.” 

Epistle to Mrs. Teresa Blount. 

1711. * * There is a parcel of extraordinary 
fine Bohee Tea to be sold at 26s. per Pound, 
at the sign of the Barber’s Pole, next door 
to the Brazier’s Shop in Southampton Street 
in the Strand.” — Advt. in the S;pectator of 
April 2, 3711. 

^ Queen Catharine. 
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Oh had I rather unadmired remained 
On some lone isle or distant northern 

Where the gilt chariot never marks the 

Where none learn omhre, none e er taste 

Belinda, in Bapeof the Loch, iv. 153. 

The last quotation, and indeed the 
first also, shows that the word was then 
pronounced Boliay, At a later date 
Bohea sank to he the market name 
of one of the lowest qualities of tea, 
and we believe it has ceased altogether 
to be a name quoted in the tea-market. 

The following quotations seem to 
show that it was the general name for 
“ black-tea.” 

1711. “ Bohea is of little Worth among 

the Moors and Qmtoos of India, Arrabs and 
Persiam . . . that of 45 Tale v^ould not 
fetch the Price of green Tea of 10 Tale a 

Pecull.”— 116. 

1721 

“Where Indus and the double Ganges 
flow, , , 

On odorif’rous plains the leaves do grow. 
Chief of the treat, a plant the boast of 
fame, , 

Sometimes called green, Bohea’s the 
greater name.” a 

Allan Bamsa'ifs Poems, ed. 1800, a. 213-4. 

1726. 1670 and 1680 there was 
knowledge only of Boey Tea and Green 
Tea, but later they speak of a variety of 
other sorts . . . Congo .... Pego .... 
Tongge, Bosmaryn Tea, rare and very dear. 
^Valentijn, iv. 14. 

1727. “In September they strip the 
Bush of all its Leaves, and, for Want of 
warm dry Winds to cure it, are fm’ced to 
lay it on warm Plates of Iron or Copper, 
and keep it stirring gently, till it is dry, 
and that Sort is caUed Bohea.”— A. Ham. 
ii. 289. 

But Zedler’s Lexicon in a 

long article on Thee gives Thee Bohea 
as “ the worst sort of all.” The other 
European trade names, according to 
Zedler, were Thee-Peco, Congo ^ch 
the Dutch called the best, but Thee 
Oancho was better still and dearer, 
and Chaucon best of all. 

2. (Tea), Canmoy, a black tea also. 

Kam-pui, the Canton pron. of the 
characters Kien-pei, “ select- dry (over 
a fire).” . 

3. (Tea) Congou (a black tea). This 
is Kang-hu (ti) the Amoy pronuncia- 
tion of the characters Kung’-fu, ‘ work 

or labour.’ x mi • - rr 

4. Hyson (a green tea). This is Me- 
{hei and ai in the south) -cTCun = 
‘ bright-spring,’ characters which some 


say formed the hong name of a tea- 
merchant named Le, who was in me 
trade in the dist. of Hiu-ning (S. W. 
of Hang-chau) about 1700 ; others say 
that JSe-chun was Le’s daughter, who 
was the first to separate the leaves, so 
as to make what is called Hyson, 
c 1772 

“ And Venus, goddess of the eternal smile, 
Knowing that stormy brows but ill be- 
come , 

Pair patterns of her beauty, hath or- 
dained 

Celestial Tea a fountain that can cure 
The ills of passion, and can free from 
frowns. 

> -i. » * 

To her, ye fair ! in adoration bow I 
Whether at blushing morn, or dewy eve. 
Her smoking cordials greet your fragrant 
board ^ 

With Hyson, or Bohea, or Congo 
crown’d.” „ 

B. Pergusson, Poems. 

5 . Oolong (bl. tea). Wu-lung^^ 
“black dragon”; respecting which 
there is a legend to account for the 
name. 

6. Pekoe (do). Pa 7 i;-;io, Canton pron. 
of characters ‘ ‘ white- down. ’ 

7. Pouchong (do.) Fao-cliung^ = 

‘ fold-sort.’ So-called from its being 
packed in small paper packets, each of 
which is supposed to be the produce 
of one choice tea-plant. Also^ called 
Padre-souchong, because the priests m 
the "Wu-i hills and other places pre- 
pare and pack it. 

8. Souchong (do.) Siu-chuyig — Can- 
ton for Siao-chung=^^ little-sort.” 

1781. ‘ ‘ Les Nations Europ^ennes retirent 
de la Chine des th^s connus sous les noms 
de th4 bony, th4 vert, et the saothon. 
Bonner at, ii, 249. 

9. Twankay (green tea). Prorn 
T'un-kH, the name of a mart about 
15 m. S.W. of Hwei-ohau-fu in 
Ngan-hwei.* Twankay is used by 
Tliooclor© Hools as a sort of slang for 

t©a ^ 

10 . Young Hyson. This is called 
by the Chinese ra-f sim = “ rain- 
before,” or Kw-Se/ore,” because 
picked before Kuh-yu, a term faUmg 
about 20th April. According to Giles 
it was formerly called, in trade, Uchain, 
which seems to represent the Chinese 

name. ^ , . 7.7 

In an ‘^Account of the Prices at which 
Teas have hee/n put up to Sale, that 


- Bp. Moule says (perhaps after W- Willi^is^ 
from Tun-k’i, name of a stream near Yen-snau-m 
in Chi-kiang. 

Y Y 2 
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arrived in England 1711184:, Sy' (MS* ‘Why, that table has four legs’ cried 
India Office Bccords), the Teas ai'o Beregriue. 

(from cheaper to dearer) : — -o* ^ said Mr. 

^ ^ Havethelacks. — i^erer/rme PultunevAl12 

“BoheaTea. Singlo (?), m i . mi. ^ 

OoxL^oUt Hyson ” Teak, s- The tree, and timber of 

Souchonff, * known to Botanists as Tectona 

^ _ (jramlis, L., N. O. Verbenaceae. The 

Tea-caddy, s. This name, in com- word is the Malayalam tehJm. No 
mon English nse for a box to contain doubt this name was adopted owing to 
tea for the daily expenditure of the the fact that Euroxieans first became 
household, is probably corrupted, as acquainted with the wood in Malabar, 
Crawfurd^ suggests, from catty, a which is still one of the two great 
weight of l-Jlb. (q.y.) A. ^ catty^bm'," sources of sui^ply; Pegu being the other, 
meaning a box holding a catty, might The Sansk. name of the tree is ialm, 
easily serve this j)urposo and lead to whence the modern Hind, name 
the name. This view is corroborated or sdywi and the Mahr. mg. Prom 
by a quotation which w’-o have given this last probably was taken sdj, the 


“ Bohea Tea. 
Congou, 
Souchong, 


Single (?), 

Hyson.” 


Tea-caddy, s. This name, in com- 
mon English use for a box to contain 
tea for the daily expenditure of the 
household, is probably corrupted, as 
Crawfurd suggests, from catty, a 
weight of 1-Jlb. (q.v.) A *= catty-bm',^ 
meaning a box holding a catty, might 


by a quotation which w^o have given 
under caddy (q.v.) 

A friend adds the remark that in his 
youth ‘Tea-caddy’ was a Londoner’s 


name of teak in Arabic and Persian. 
And w^e have doubtless the same 
word in the o-ayaXLva of the Periplus, 


name for Harley Street, due to the one of the exports from Western 


number of E. I. Directors and pro- 
prietors supposed to inhabit that dis- 
trict. 

Teapoy, s. A small tripod table. 
This w^ord is often in England imagined 


India, a form which may be illustrated 
by the Mahr. adj. sdgall, ‘made of 
teak — belonging to teak.’ The last fact 
show^s, in some degree, how old the 
export of teak is from India. Teak 
beams, still undecayed, exist in the 


j "I * ..1 , ® uiiaiXJUD, nuxii uixu-cuu^vou, jlu uixo 

to haTe_ some connexion and ^allsof the groat palace of the Sassanid 

hence, in London shojis for japanned Kings at Seloucia or Ctesiiihon, dating 


w’^aro and the like, a teapoy means a 
tea-chest fixed on logs. But this is 
quite erroneous. 

TipCd is a Hindustani, or perhaps 
rather an Anglo-Hindustani word for 
a tripod, of hybrid etymology, from 
Hind, tin = 3, and Pers. pae, ‘ foot.’ 
The legitimate word from the Persian 


from the middle of the 6th century. 
Teak has continued to recent times to 
be imported into Eg 5 ’’pt. See Forshal, 
quoted by Boyle {Hindu Medicine, 128). 

The gopher-wood of Genesis is trans- 
lated mj in the Arabic version of the 
Pentateuch {Moyle), 

Teak seems to have been hardly 


IS (properly and the legi- in Qangetic India in former 

tunateIito(hwdiirpad or<ripad,hut d^vs. -Wo can find no mention of it in 
twai, or fopoy was probahly originated ^aber (which however is indexless), 
py some Buropeau m analogy with the the only mention we can find in the 

£^iliar charpoy (q.v.) or ‘four-legs,’ weights of a cubic 

from inaconraoy, possibly yard of 72 kinds of wood, where the 
fiom the desire to avoid co^usion with » Sdi/aun ” has not been recog- 

another ve^ fami^liar word seapoy. ^iged as teak by the learned translator 
+,^ tiT (see Blochmann’slSi. T. i., p. 228). 

smSi*^ahi®^^-!^.W® c. A.T.. 80. “ In the innermost part of 

this a«lf (the Persian) is the Port of A^- 


• i T \ -U » A J • -1 1 .1 T/Ilis Vjruil IbllC JTCiHiajii/ iia avau wjl 

ie^sitnas), but to any tripod, as to the logos, lying near Pasine Charax and the 
tripod-stands of surveying instru- river Euphrates. 

nients, or to trestles in carpentry. “Sailing past the mouth of the Gulf, 

SiJipaija occurs in ’All of Yezd’s ^ 

bicsfnw n-P 'Ti'miTn oa rv port of Psrsia Called Omana. Imtner tney 

’ rw® S'PPlt®'! t° the to despatch from Barygaza, to 

teestles used by Tunnr in bridging both these Ports of Persia, great vessels 
the Indus {jRlhot, in. 482). with brass, and timbers and beams of teak 

1844. “ ‘ Well, to be sure, it does seem crj.yayv<.v ko.. ^nd horn^ and 

odd-very odd;’— and the old gentleman spars of shisham (o-ao-^cvcov), and of ebony, 
chuckled,—* most odd to find a person who • • P—Peripl. Mans Erytlir,, § 35-36. 
don’t know what a tepoy is ... . Well, c. 800. (under Harun al Bashxd) “Pazl 
then, a tepoy or tinpoy is a thing with continued his story ‘. . . . I heard loud 
three feet, used in India to denote a little wailing from the house of Abdallah . . . 
table, such as that just at your right,’ they told me he had been struck with tne 


the Indus {Elliot, iii. 482). 

1844. “ * Well, to be sure, it does seem 

odd— very odd ; ’ — and the old gentleman 
chuckled, — ‘ most odd to find a person who 
don’t know what a tepoy is ... . Well, 
then, a tepoy or tinpoy is a thing with 
three feet, used in India to denote a little 
table, such as that just at your right,’ 
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jvddm, that his body was swollen and all 

black I went to E-ashid to tell 

him, but I had not finished when they came 
to say Abdallah was dead. G-oing out at 
once I ordered them to hasten the obsequies 
... I myself said the funeral prayer. As 
they let down the bier a slip took place, 
and^ the bier and earth fell in together ; 
an intolerable stench arose ... a second 
slip took place. I then called for planks of 
teak (saj) . . . .” — Quotation in Mas^udl, 
Brairies d'^Or, vi. 298-299. 

c. 880. “Erom Kol to Sindan, where 
they collect tesik-tt^ood (saj) and cane, 18 far- 
sakhs .” — Ibn JSTiurdddbat in J, As. , S. "VI., 
tom. V. 284. 

c. 940. “ . . . The teak-ti^ee (saj). This 
tree, which is taller than the date-palm, 
and more bulky than the walnut, can 
shelter under its branches a great number 
of men and cattle, and you may judge of its 
dimensions by the logs that arrive, of their | 
natural length, at the depots of Basra, of 
Trak, and of Egypt . . — Mas^ddly iii. 12. | 

Before 1200. “ Abu’l-dhali’ the Sindian, i 
describing the regions of Hind, has these I 
verses : I 

* * ijf 

By my life ! it is a land where, when the 1 
rain falls, 

Jacinths and pearls siDring up for him 
who wants ornaments. 

There too are produced musk and cam- 
phor and ambergris and agila, 

^ ^ MS' 

And ivory there, and teak (al-saj) and 
aloeswood and sandal ...” 

Quoted by Kazwini, in Grildemeister., 
217-218. 

The following order, in a King’s 
Letter to the Goa Government, no 
doubt refers to Pegu teak, though not 
naming the particular timber : 

1597. “ We enjoin you to be very vigilant 
not to allow the Turks to export any 
timber from the Kingdom of Pegu, nor 
from that of Achem (Achin), and you must 
arrange how to treat this matter, particu- 
larly with the King of Achem.” — In Archiv. 
Port. Oriental^ fasc. ii. 669. 

1602. “. . . It was necessary in order 

to appease them, to give a promise in 
writing that the body should not be 
removed from the town, but should have 
public burial in our church in si^ht of 
everybody ; and with this assurance it was 
taken in solemn procession and deposited 
in a box of teak (teca), which is a wood not 
subject to decay . . . .” — Sousa, Oriente 
Conquistado (1710), ii. 265. 

1631. Bontius gives a tolerable cut of 
the foliage, &c., of the Teak-tree, but 
writing in the Archipelago does not use 
that name, describing it under the title 
^^Qtcercus Indica, Kiati Malaiis dicta.” — 
Lib. vi. cau 16. 

On this Ilheede, whose plate of the tree 
is, as usual, excellent {JSortAis Maldbaricus, 
iv. tab. 27), observes justly that the teak 
has no resemblance to an oak-tree, and 


also that the Malay name is not Kiati but 
Jcdi. Kiati seems to be a mistake of some 
kind growing out of Kaya-jati, ‘ Teak- 
wood.’ 

1644. “^Ha nestas terras de Daniam 
muyta e boa madeyra de Teca, a milhor 
de toda a India, e tambem de muyta parte 
do mundo, porque com ser muy fasil de 
laurar he perduravel, e particullarmente 
nam Ihe tocando agoa.” — Bocarro, MS. 

1675. “At Cock-crow we parted hence 
and observed that the Sheds here were 
round thatched and lined with broad Leaves 
of Teke (the Timber Ships are built with) 
in Fashion of a Bee-hive.” — Fryer, 142. 

,, . “. . . Teke by the Portuguese, 

Sogwan by the Moors, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Building ... in Height the 
lofty Pine exceeds it not, nor the sturdy 
Oak in Bulk and Substance . . . This Prince 
of the Indian Forest was not so attractive, 
though mightily glorious, but that . . .” — 
Ibid. 178. 

1727. “ Ghmdavee is next, where good 

Quantities of Teak Timber are cut, and 
exported, being of excellent Use in building 
of Houses or Ships.” — A. Ham., i. 178. 

1744. “ Tecka is the name of a costly 

wood which is found in the Kingdom^ of 
Martaban in the East Indies, and which 
never decays.” — ZMl&r, Univ. Lexicon, 

S.V. 

1759. “ They had endeavoured to burn 

the Teak Timbers also, but they lying in a 
swampy 'place, could not take nre.” — Capt. 
Alves, Report on Loss of Negrais, in Dal- 
ry'mple, i. 349. 

c. 1760. “As to the wood it is a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak.” 
— Grose, i. 108. 

1777. “Experience hath long since 
shewn, that ships built with oak, and 
joined together with wooden trunnels, are 
by no means so well calculated to resist the 
extremes of heat and damp, in the tropical 
latitudes of Asia, as the ships which are 
built in India of tekewood, and bound with 
iron spikes and bolts.” — Pried s Tracts, i. 
191. 

1793. “The teek forests, from whence 
the marine yard at Bombay is furnished 
with that excellent species of ship timber, 
lie along the western side of the Gaut 
mountains ... on the north and north-east 
of Basseen ... I cannot close this subject 
without remarking the unpardonable negli- 
gence we are guilty of in delaying to build 
teak ships of war for the service of the 
Indian seas.” — Rennell, Memoir, 3d ed. 260. 

Tee, s. Tbe metaUio decoration, 

g enerally gilt and bung with tinkling 
ells, on tbe top of a dagoba in Indo- 
Obinese countries, wbicb represents 
tbe chatras or umbrellas wbicb in 
ancient times, as royal emblems, 
crowned these structures. Burmese 
hHi, an umbrella. 
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1800. . , In particular the Tee, or 

umbrella, which, composed of open iron- 
work, crowned the spire, had been thrown 
down .” — Symesy i. 193. 

1855. . gleaming in its white x^Jlaster, 

with numerous pinnacles and tall central 
s^nre, we had seen it (Gaudai)alen Temple 
at ^ Pugan) from far down the Ira wadi 
rising like a dim vision of Milan Cathedral 
... It is cruciform in plan . . . exhibiting 
a^ massive basement witli xxjrchcs, and 
rising above in a pyramidal gi'adation of 
terraces, crowned by a sx)ire and htee. 
The latter has broken from its stays at one 
side, and now leans over almost hori- 
zontally . . .” — Mission to Ava^ 185B, xj. 42. 

1870. “ . , . a feature known to Indian 

archaeologists as a Tee . . — Feryusson, 

2nd. and East. Archit,, 04. 

Teek, adj. Exact, prociso, punctual; 
also parsimonious. IJsed in N. India. 
Hind. tluh. 

Tehr, Tair, &c., s. The wild-jgoa.t 
of the Ilimrdaya; Ilemitragtis Jenilaicus^ 
Jerdon. In hTcpaul it is called Jhdrah 

Tejpat, s. Seo Malabatlirnm. 

1833, Last night as 1 was writing a 
long descrii’)tion of the tez-pat, the leaf of 
the cinnamon-tree, which humbly i)ickles 
beef, leaving the honour of crowning heroes 
to thQ Lauras nohilis. . . .” — Wanderings of 
a Pilgrim, i. 278, 

1872. Tejpat is mentioned as sold by the 
village shopkeepoi’, in Govind(t Etnnanta, i. 
223. 

Telinga, n.i*). H. TUangd. One of 
the pcoi)lG of the country cast of the 
Deccan, and extending to the coast, 
often called, at least since the middle 
ages, TUmgdnct or Tilangdtul, some- 
times Tiling or Tilang. Though it 
has not, porhaj)s, boon absolutely es- 
tablished that this came from a form 
Trilihga, the habitual apidication of 
Tri--Kalinga, ai)parontly to tho same 
region which in later days was called 
Tilinga, and the example of actual 
use of Trilinga, both by Ptolemy 
(though he carries us beyond the 
Ganges) and by a Tibetan author 
quotedbelow, do make this a reasonable 
supposition (seo Bp. CaldweWs Vravi- 
dian Granintar, 2d ed., Introd. pp. 
30 seqg., and the article Kling in 
this book). 

A.I), C. 150. *^TpLy\v7rTOV, TO KoX ’TpCKtyyou 
Baa-iXecov . . . k. r. A.” — Ptolemy, vi. 2, 23. 

1309. ‘ * On Saturday the 10th of Sha’bjCn, 
the army marched from that sjjot, in order 
that the pure tree of Islsfiri might bo 
planted and flourish in the soil of Tilang, 
and the evil tree which had struck its roots 


deex>, might be torn up by force . , . When 
the blessed canopy had been fixed about 
a mile from Arangal,* the tents around 
the fort were pitched so closely that the 
head of a needle could not get between 
them .” — Amir Khusru, in Elliot, iii. 80. 

1321. ‘-In the year 721 h. the SulUn 
(CTluy;isu-ddin) sent his eldest son, XJlugh 
Khan, with a canopy and an army against 
Arangal and Tilang.”— Eurnu 
in do. 231. 

c. 1335. “ Eor every mile along the road 
there are three ddiodt (post stations) , . . 
and so tho road continues for six months'" 
marching, till one reaches the countries of 
Tiling and Ma’bar . , Battita, iii. 

102 . 

„ In tho list of provinces of India 
under the fcsnltan of Dehli, given by Shihab 
ud-din Dimishki, we find both Talang and 
Talanj, probably through some mistjS:e. — 
Notices tt Extra its, xiii., Pt. 1, 170-171. 

c. 151)0. “SubaBcrar .... Its length 
from Batala (or Patiala) to Bairagarh is 
200 kurok (or kos) ; its breadth from &dai' 
to liiiidia 180. On tho east of Bairagarh 
it marches with Bastar ; on the north with 
Hindia ; on tho south with Tilingana ; _on 
tho west with Mahkarabad. . . — Am 

(orig.) i. p. 470. 

IGOtS. “In tho southern lands of India 
since the day when the Turushkas 
(Turks, i. c. Mahommedans) conquered 
Magadha, many abodes of Learning were 
founded ; and though they were incon- 
siderable, the continuance of instruction 
and exorcism was without interruption, 
and tho Pandit who was called the Son of 
Men, dwelt in Kalinga, a part of Trilinga.’’ 
— dfarmiathit^s H. of Buddhism (Germ. Tr. 
of Schiefner), p. 264. See also 116, 158, 
106, 

c. 1014. “Up to that time none of the 
"aminddrs of distant lands, such as the 
Kaj.-l of Tilang, Pegu, and Malabar, had 
ventured upon disobedience or rebellion.” 
— Firlshtn, in Elliot, vi. 549. 

1793. “Tellingana, of which Warangoll 
was tho cai)ital, comxnehended the tract 
lying between the ICistn.ih and Godavery 
Kiver.s, and east of Visiapour .... ” — 
JdcnnelCs Memoir, 3d ed., i>. [cxij. 

Telinga, s. This term in the last 
century wus frequently used in Bengal 
as synonymous with Sepoy, or a native 
soldier disciplined and clothed in quasi- 
Eurox)ean fashion; no doubt because 
the first soldiers of that type came to 
Bengal from what was considered to 
bo the Telinga country, viz., Madras. 

1758. . the latter commanded a 

body of Hindu soldiers, armed and accoutred 
and disciplined in the European manner 
of fighting ; I mean those soldiers that are 
become so famous under the name of Ta- 
iingas.” — EHr Mutaqherin, ii. 92. 

Waningal, N.E. of Hyderabad. 
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c. 1760. , Sepoys, sometimes called 

Tellingas.” — Gj'osCf in kis tflossary, see vol. 
I. xiv. 

17G0. “300 Telingees are run away, 

and entered into the Beerboom Raj all’s 
service.” — In Lonf/, 235 ; see also 230, 237, 
and (1761) p. 258, “ Tellingers.” 

1786. . . Gcirdi (see Gardee), which 

is now the general name of 8it>ahies all 
over India, save Bengal . . . where they 
are stiled Talingas, because the first 
ISipahees that came in Bengal (and they 
were imported in 1757 by Colonel (’live) 
were all Talingas or Telougous bt>rn . . . 
speaking hardly any languaj^e but their 
native . . .” — Note by Tr. of k^eir Muta- 
qheritij ii. 93. 

c. 1805. “The battalions, according to 
the old mode of Finance, were called after 
the names of cities and forts .... The 
Telingas, composed mostly of Hindoos, 
from Uude, were disciplined according to the 
old English exercise <»f 1780 . . .” — i:>kHch 
of the R&jutar Corps^ in Service of Net tit'C 

Princes^ by Major Lciois Ferdinand Smith, 

50. 

1827. “You are a Sahib Angrezie . . . . 
I have been a Telinga ... in the Comt)an 5 r’s 
service, and have eaten their salt. 1 will 
do your errand.” — i>ir Walter Scott, The 
St(7yeon^s Banyhter, ch. xiii. 

1883. “We have lieard from natives 
whose gi’andfathers lived in those times, 
that the Oriental portions of (Jlive’s army 
wei^e known to the Bengalis of Ntiddea ivs 
Telingas, becaitso they came, or were sup- 
X)osed to have accompanied him from Teliii- 
gana or Madras.” — Saty. Review, Jan. 29th, 

p. 120. 

Teloogroo, n. x“>* Tlio fir«t in point 
of diffusion, and the second in culture 
and copiousness, of the Dravidian 
languages of the Indian Peninsula. It 
is “ sxioken all along the ca.stern coast 
of the Peninsula, from the neighbour- 
hood of Pulicat,’’ (24 m. N. of Madras) 
“whero it supersedes Tamil, to Ghica- 
cole, whoro it begins to yield to tlio 
Oriya, and inland it j>rovuils as fur as 
tho eastern boundary of tho Murfitha 
country and Mysore, including within 
its range the ‘ Ceded Districts’ and 
Kaz'nul, a considerable jiart of the terri- 
tories of the Ni»:am . . . and a portion 
of tho Nilgpur countiy and Gondvana.” 
— Bp, CaldioelVa Dravid, Gram, fntrod. 
p. 29. 

Telugii is the name given to tho 
language by tho people them solves,* 
as the language of Telingana (q.v.). 
It is this language (as ax)x)eai's in tho 
passage from Fryer) that used to bo, 


other fonns are Telunga, Telinga, Tailiiiga, 
Teuugu, and Teuungu (Caldwdl). 


perhax)s sometimes is still, called 
Gentoo at Madras. 

1073. “Their Language they call gene- 
rally Gentu . . . the i)ecuiiar name of their 
sx>eech is Telinga.” — Fryer, 33. 

1793. “The Tellinga language is said 
to be in use, at present, from the River 
Pennar in the Carnatic, to Orissa, along 
tlie coast, and inlaiul to a very coiihiderable 
distance.” — IteimcU, ilTc'y/md*, *3<l cd. x>. fexi]. 

Tembool, s. Betel-loaf. Sansk. 
iibnhrda, adox)tod in INjrsiim as tamhul 
and in Arab, al-tambid, 

1208. “All the ])eople of iliis city, as 
well as the rest of India, have a custom of 
perxietnally keening in tlie mouth a certain 
leaf called* temoul . . .” — Marco Polo, ii. 
338. 

1498. “And he held in his left hand a 
very great cup of gold as high as a half- 
alntnde pot . . . into which dish ho spat a 
certain herb which the men of this country 
chew for solace, and wliich herb they call 
atambor .”' — Roteiro de V, da Gama, .59, 

1510. “He also cats certain leaves of 
herb.s, whicli are like the leaves f»f the sour 
orange, called by some tamboli.” — Var- 
thema, 110. 

1563. “ Only you should know that 

Avicenna calls tho hetre (betel) tembul, 
which seems a word somewhat c«>rnii)ted, 
.since everybody prononnees it tambul, and 
not temhidf' — Garcia, f. 37 h. 

Tenasserim, u. p. A citjr and 
territory on tho coast of tho l^mmsula 
of Furtlior India. It bolougud to tho 
ancient kingdom of Pegu, and fell 
with that to Avti. When wo took from 
the latter tho provinces cast and south 
of the Delta of tho Irawadi, after tho 
war of 1824-26, tluise were oiflchilly 
known as “ tho Martaban and Tonasso- 
rimJ Provinces,” or often as “thoTeuas- 
.sorini Provinces.” Wo have tho name 
probably from tlio Malay form Tan<i-< 
sari. Wo do not know to what 
language tho name originally belongs. 
Tho Burmese call it Ta-ncn-thd-ri, 

c, 1430. “Relicta Taprobanc ad urhem 
Thenasserim supra ostium duvii eodem 
nomine vocitati diebus XVI tempestato 
actus est. C^uae regio et eleidiantis ot ver- 
zano (‘brazil-wood’) abundat.” — Nic, 
Conti, in Poyyio do Varietatc Fortanac, lib. 
iv. 

1442. “The inhabitants of tho shores of 
the Ocean come thither (to Hormuz) from 
the ctnintries of Chin, Javah, Bangala, the 
cities of Zirbad (q.v.), of Tenaseri, of 
Sokotora, of Shahi inao (.see Sarnau), of the 
Isles of Diwah Mahal (Maldives).” — 
Ahda7'-^'azzdk, in Notices et EMraits, xiv, 
429. 

1498. “ Tena^ar is i)eopled by Christians, 
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and the Kiny Ik also a C’hristian ... in 
this land ia uiuch brasyll, which makes a 
fine vermilion, as g^ood as the j^rain, aiul it 
costs here 3 criiiiiados a bahar, whilst in 
Quayro (Cairo) it costs 00 ; also there is 
here aloes-wcual, hut not much .’* — liotcirode 
Vasco (in Oatna, 110. 

1500. “ At Tenazar grows all the rvr:.i 

(brazil), and it costs 11 ducats the haar, 
equal to4/um^uy^s•. T'his place, though <»u 
the coast, is on the mainlamh The King 
is a (i entile; and thence come ]»eiqicr, 
cinnamon,. cloves, mace, nutmeg, galanga, 
camphor that is eaten, and camphor that is 
not eaten . . . This is imlced the Hrst mart 
for spices in India .” — Leonardo cV 
in Archi-v\o Stov. It(d., p. 28. 

1510. “The City of Tarnassari is si- 
tuated near to the sea, etc.” — Varthema, 
190. 

This adventurer’s account of Tenasscriin 
is an imposture. He doseri])es it by imx>U- 
cation as in India I'^roper, wuncwhci-c to 
the north of Coromandel. 

1510. “And from theKing<lom of I’cigu 
as far as a city which has a seaport, ami is 
named Tana’sery, there are a hundred 
leagiies . . .” — Barhosa, 1S8. 

15G8, “ The Pilot told vs that w'ce were 

by hi.s altitude not farre from a citie called 
Tanasavii (Tenasarim), in tlio King<ioin of 
Pegu.” — (J, Frederike, in ii. 359. Sec 

Lancaster. 

c. 1590. “ In Knr/ihdf/at (Cambay) a LVik- 
huda gets 800 R. . . . In Pegu ami Dah- 
nasari, he gets half as much again as in 
Cambay.” — Atn4-Akbari, i. 281. 

1727. “Mr. Samuci White was mad(* 
Shawbandaar or Cust(.>m-]Mastcr at Merjee 
and Tanacerin, and Ckiptaiu Williams was 
Admiral of the King’s jS’avy.’’-“A. Ilam., i 
ii. 64- 

1783. “ Tannaserim . . — Forrest^ V. 

to Mergui, 4, 

Terai, Terye, s. Hind. tanTt^ ‘moist 
(landy from iar, ‘moist ’or ‘green.’ 
The term is esxpecially’- ax)plied to a holt 
of marshy and jungly land which runs 
along the foot of the Hiinrilaya north 
of the Ganges, being that zone in wliich 
the moisture, which has sunk into tho 
talus of porous material, exudes. 

A tract on the south side of the 
Ganges, now part of Bhugalpfir, was 
also formerly known as the Jungle- 
terye (q.v.) 

1793. “Helloura, though standing very 
little below the level of Cheeiia Ghat's tojj, 
is nevertheless comprehended in the Xurry 
or Turryani of Nei)aul . . . Turryani jjro- 
jjerly signifies low marshy lands, and is 
sometimes applied to tlie dats lying below 
the hills in the interior of KeiJaul, as well 
as the low tract bordering immediately on 
the Company’s northern frontier.” — Kirk- 
Patrick'' s Ffepaul (1811), p. 40. 

1824. “ Mr. Boulderson said he was 


sorry to learn from the raja that he did not 
ctuisider the unhealthy season of the Terrai 
yet over ... I asked Mr. B. if it were 
true that the monkeys forsook these woods 
during tho unwholesome months. He 
aii.'^wcred that not tlie monkeys only, but 
c\ cry thing which had the breath of life in- 
still cti\ elj' deserts them from the beginning 
of A])ni to October, The igers go up to 
the hills, the antelopes and wild hogs make 
incursions into the cultivated plain .... 
and not so much as a bird can be heard or 
seen in the frightful bolitude.” — Keber. ed. 
1844, i. 250 251. 

Thermantidote, s. This learned 
wor<l (‘*hf‘al-jujfcidoto”) was aiDpliecI 
originally, wc bedieve, about 1830-32, to 
the invention of tho instrument which 
it designates, or rather to the applica- 
tion of the instrument, which is in fact 
a winnowing machino fitted to a 
window apcu'ture, and incased in wet 
tatties (u*X*)’. drive a current 

of cooled air into a house during hot 
dry weather. Wo have a dim remem- 
biunco that tlio invention was ascribed 
to l)r. Spilsbury. 

1831. “To the 21st of June, this op- 
l)ressivo weather held its sAvay ; our only 
consolation grapes, iced- water, and the 
thermantidote, w’hich answers admirably, 
almost t<«> well, as on the 22d. I was laid 
up with rheumatic fever ^ and lumbago, 
occasioned ... by standing or slee£)ing 
befox’e it.” — Wandtrinajs of a Fiigrim.f i. 
208. 

1840. “. . . . The thermometer at 112® 
all da.y in our teiits, mjtwithstanding tatties, 
phernianticlotes, and every possible in- 
vention that was likely to lessen the stifling 
lieat.” — ()iib(jrnc\ Co art and Camp of Runjeet 
Binghj 132. 

1853. “. . . then came punkahs by day, 

and next punkahs by night, and then 
tatties, and then therm-antidotes, till at 
last May came round again, and found the 
unhappy Anglo-Indian world once more 
surrounded with all tlie necessary but un- 
comfortable sweltering panoidy of the hot 
weather .” — Oakjieldy i. 263-4. 

1878. “They now began (c. 1840) to 
have the benefit of thermantidotes, which 
however were fiist inti'oduced in 1831; the 
name of the inventor is not recorded.” — 
CafeaUa Rev,, exxiv. p. 718. 

1880. . , . low and heavy jmnkahs 

swing overhead ; a sweet breathing of wet 
khaskhas grass comes out of the therm- 
antidote . , — i:>ir Ali Baba, 112. 

Thug, 8. Hind, thag (Mahr. fiak), 
* a cheat, a swindlez’.’ And this is the 
only moaning given and illustrated in 

Tills hook was printed in Kngland, whilst the 
avxtlior was in India ; doulitless he was innocent 
oi this quaint error. 
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It. Drmnniornrs Illufitraf/ti/is uf Giiztr- 
uttee, &c. (ltS().S). Bxii it lias acquired 
a siiocilic incauing, -vvliicli ctinuot l>ci 
43 xliil>ited inoi*e procisc?ly oi' tersely 
than by "Wilson: ‘‘Latterly aiqdied 
to a robber and assassin of a p<*ciiliar 
class, who sallyino: forth in a • • • 
and in tho character of wayfariTs, 
either on business or 'i)il<j:rinia,ejo, fall 
in with other travellers on the road, 
and havin^i'* ^’airied thtar I’oniahnici*, 
take a favourable opportunity of 
strangling- them by throwing tlani- 
turbans or handkerehim's nanid tbeir 
nocks, and them plundming them and 
burying their l)odies.” ^riui proper 
specific desigmition of tlies(» t-riminals 
was p’hansigar, from phdubi, ‘a 
noose.’ 

According to hlack^mzie (in /t,s. livii. 
iciii.) tho oxisteiK-e of gangs (kf these 
murderers was unknown to lOuroiu^aiis 
till shortly aftm- the (;a]>turi! of Seringa- 
patam in 171)0, when about 1(H) were 
approhen do<l in Ban galor < » . 1 > u t bh*y er 
had, a century curlier, described a 
similar gang caught and exiicuted 
near Surat. 

Tho J^Iiditsif/drsi (undc't* that nam(^) 
figured prominently in an Anglt>- 
Indian noved called', we think, “nie 
English in India,” which om* of tiui 
resent writers read in early boyhood, 
ut cannot now trace. It inust liave 
hoen iiublished between bS2C and 
1830. 

But the name of 27/ ?q/ first bc'cumo 
thoroughly funuluir, xiot nmr<*ly to 
that part of the British ])ublic taking an 
interest in Indian affairs, but tiven 
to tho mass of Anglo-Indian sociefy, 
through the publication of tho lat<i Sir 
William Blooman’s book “ Itanuiavmna; 
or a Vocabulary of the peculiar 
Language xised by tlio Thugs, with an 
Introduction ami Ap])(aulix, d(*scrip~ 
tivo of that Frat(*rnity, and of the 
Measures wliidi hav(i b<*<m udopt<‘d hy 
the Supremo Ooveruinent of India for 
its Sup2)ression,” (Jjilcutta, lH3fi; and 
by an article on it which ap])ear(‘d in 
the JSdi nhurgh Jicvivio^ for Jan. 1S;>7, 
(Ixiv. 3d7), ^ On<j of (Job Mea<low.s 
Taylor’s Indian romances also, JSLcinoirs 
of a Thug (1839) has served to make 
the name and system familiar. Tho 
suppression of tho system, for there is 
eveiy reason to believe .that it was 
brought to an end, was f)rganised in a 
masterly way by Sir William (then 
Oapt.) Sleeinan, a wise and admirable 


! man, under th(» govcruiiicuit uial 
support <)[ Iboril Williuin limtiiielv. 

c. 10(15. “ Velenrs tie c:e pu-is-lh >(int: 

les plus du moiifle ; its out 

(I'uu cortriiii liKset a iioi^ad coulant, cjn'ils 
savtuit Jr tier si >^ii]>tilt'nu‘iifc au etd d'uDt 
h/nniiie, rputii/l il>< hont h .sa purtde, <{u'ils 
n<‘ le iiiart(|iu -uil, j aiiuiis ; eii tiu'tui uu 

Tuonujiitil.'irrti'iinglent. . . ’ Ae.-”- TIu rntnf, 
V. 12M. 

ll)7it “'Plit'v Wore 'Fiffcrt'U, all <>f a 
( , \vh r u.'-.etl t,o link uluirr Hfd'jrrs ill 

narrow JUitI as tbfy foun*! (»5»)i(ir- 

tunity, !)>' jb Dtnitvof a tii'il to jx 

< %itt< »n l>< av-strin.!jr niatli* < »f ( I Ills, . .. tlie_%’' 
n.setl It) t hrtivv it upon Passe- 1 !!.'«• r^, st » tliuti 
wuitliii},' i t alxiiit tlieir Neele.-, llo-y pullet I 
I them friiu i tlu *ir I'5><'asts and < iratigdui; 1 1tem 
uptin tliu <iri»tiiitl -.tranj^lrd them, ami 
st‘sse<l ihtxiiii.st 'Ives of what they iiatl . . . 
they M’ere am tt'iiri'il to A/’j: to Ihj: 

}iaiij'*<l ; \vlier4‘ft)r*» l>eing tleliverotl t» * th«* 
<*4tUt'ttl i\y Shei'iHV Men, limy leil tlii'Di t\vt» 
.Miles with I iope.s round thoir Nreks t<» 
Hi >nie I Ikcte-times : In tludrwayth ither 
they wore- elit*arfa 1, and went sing-iii'»‘, and 
.sinoalviii},'' 'I'td/'.Heeo , . . as jt»i ly u-- if !j;*dng 
to a Wothliiifg; ninl the Ytmiibf Latl imw 
ready to Loti eel up, boastt‘il, I’liat tlnuif^h 
hiMVeroiK »tl4 Vi*;ivs of Aifti, heluul killeil 
his -’/’'V./// /', 1)7. 

178.“, ‘*iSo\'ei'al m<in woro taken uj » for 
a niustmiehuetlitMlof ruLhery ami iiiiu-iler, 
Iiraetiseil uu t.nivt*ll«r.s, hy }l tril *e e.-illetl 
phanseog-tirfl, or ht.ranj<lers . . . umler the* 
pruteiice t »f travtdling th<" ,saino\v-ay, fdiey 
eiitor iiiti) eiin vers: ition with till! stran^wr", 
sharo their .sweetmeats, aiul |»uy them 
ether littU* att^siitu >ns, until au opi /ertunity 
elfers of sniliUnily threwin},mx ri>pe rt mud 
their nocks with a slip-knot, by wLieh they 
(ioxtereusly et mtrivu te strauglo tlieui tm 
the spot.” Ah/Vy/.s, Or, dA//b., iv. 13. 

ISOK, ** Phzinseoo. A tenu ef ahu.-*‘ in 
(Liwiuit, ixpldled itlso, truly, tti thie\o>, nr 
robbers \vi it) .s trim j^lt! children in seen* i nr 
triivellei'H «tu tlii! rDaih”-' It. lU'itmiK 
lUmb’ulioj! /.S’, .s - V. 

1820, **■ III the more northern parts; of 
Imlia thes4e munlcrers are t-alle/ 1 Xhcgs, 
siguif>*iig <lect'‘ivcrs(.”-~.4.s- A*/ s* , xiii. 2.“‘i<). 

182Jit. Tho Thug'S are cmnptis/fd i^f all 
(•astu.s ,, ai.'xhtiu iiiiet Ians even wereat liuitf ed ; 
hut tile gi’uat majority are iliiulus; ami 
aumn^ tluj.si! the I iralimiuH, ehiefiy nf the 
Binidekun<l trilieK-s, are in the \m*ateet 
numljx*rs, siiiil geiu*nilly <lirect the upora- 
thni.s of the <lillhritnt ])aiid.s-”~~',.l/((/(V//«i, 
ijvnir(€l il. 1 

1881. “ Tile ill] i alii tants i)f Julihulpere 
w'ero this mi>niiii;g as.st*iulded ti> witness 
the uxecutiiin of "25^ Thugs. . - , 'The 
nunilair of Tli'Ug© in tim neigh him ring 
couiitricH is i^iiDrxnou.s ; 115, I helieve, 

liclongotl to tlm party of wliieli 25 were 
exocutxjd, .‘iiitl the rtniiainder are- to he 
tran.sportucl ; and nej/ort .suy.s ther/* aro as 
many in Hanger MaiL” — Watiflvi'i jum o/'a 
201 '-202. ‘ " 
1843. “ It in by the command, and 
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and the King is also a Christian ... in 
this land is much brasyll, which makes a 
fine vermilion, as good as the grain, and it 
costs here 3 cruzados a bahar, whilst in 
Quayro (Cairo) it costs 60 ; also there is 
here aloes-wood, but not much.” — Roteiro de 
Vasco da Gama, 110. 

1506. “At Tenazar grows all the verzi 
(brazil), and it costs 1| ducats the baar, 
equal to 4 kaniars. This place, though on 
the coast, is on the mainland. The King 
is a Gentile; and thence come pep^Der, 
cinnamon,. cloves, mace, nutmeg, galanga, 
camphor that is eaten, and camphor that is 
not eaten . . . This is indeed the first mart 
for spices in India.” — Leonardo CcC Masscr, 
in ArcJiivio Stor. Ital., p. 28. 

1510. “The City of Tarnassari is si- 
tuated near to the sea, etc.” — Varthema, 
196. 

This adventurer’s account of Tenasserim 
is an imposture. _ He describes it by impli- 
cation as in India Proper, somewhere to 
the north of Coromandel. 

1516. “And from the Kingdom of Peigu 
as far as a city which has a seaport, and is 
named Tanasery, there are a hundred 
leagues . . .” — Barhosa, 188. 

1568. ‘ ‘ The Pilot told vs that wee were 

by his altitude not farre from a citie called 
Tanasary (Tenasarim), in the Kingdom of 
Pegu.” — C. FrederiJce, in HaJc., ii. 359. See 
Lancaster, 

c. 1590. ‘ ‘ In Kambdyat (Cambay) a NAk- 
Tiuda p-ets 800 K. ... In Pegu and Dah- 
nasari, he gets half as much again as in 
Cambay.” — Aln-i-Akhari, i, 281. 

1727. “Mr. Samuel White was made 
Shawhandaar or Custom-Master at Merjee 
and Tanacerin, and Captain Williams was 
Admiral of the King’s ^avy.” — A, Ham., 
ii. 64. 

1783. “Tannaserim . . Forrest, V. 
to Mergui, 4. 

Terai, Terye, s. Hind, tardi, ‘moist 
(land)^ from tar, ‘moist’ or ‘green.’ 
The term is especially applied to a belt 
of marshy and jungly land which runs 
along the foot of the Himalaya north 
of the Ganges, being that zone in which 
the moisture, which has sunk into the 
talus of porous material, exudes. 

A tract on the south side of the 
Ganges, now part of Bhagalpur, was 
also formerly known as the Jtmgle- 
terye (q.v.) 

1793. “Helloura, though standing very 
Httle below the level of Cheeria Ghat’s top, 
is nevertheless comprehended in the Turry 
or Turry ani of Nepaul . . . Turry ani pro- 
perly signifies low marshy lands, and is 
sometimes applied to the flats lying below 
the hills in the interior of Nepaul, as well 
as the low tract bordering immediately on 
the Company’s northern frontier.” — Kirk- 
Patrick^ s Nepaul (1811), p. 40. 

1824. “ Mr, JBoulderson said he was 


sorry to learn from the raja that he did not 
consider the unhealthy season of the Terrai 
yet over ... I asked Mr. B. if it were 
true that the monkeys forsook these woods 
during the unwholesome months. He 
answered that not the monkeys only but 
everything which had the breath of life in- 
stinctively deserts them from the beginning 
of April to October. The igers go up to 
the hills, the antelopes and wild hogs make 
incursions into the cultivated plain .... 
and not so much as a bird can be heard or 
seen in the frightful solitude.”— ed 
1844, i. 250-251. 

Thermantidote, s. This learned 
word (‘’heat-antidote”) was applied 
originally, we believe, about 1830-32, to 
the invention of the instrument which 
it designates, or rather to the applica- 
tion of the instrument, which is in fact 
a _ winnowing machine fitted to a 
window aperture, and incased in wet 
tattiss (q*v.)» drive a current 

of cooled air into a house during hot 
dry weather. We have a dim remem- 
brance that the invention was ascribed 
to Dr. Spilsbury. 

1831. “ To the 21st of June, this oj)- 
pressive weather held its sway ; our only 
consolation grapes,^ iced-water, and the 
thermantidote, which answers admirably, 
almost too well, as on the 22d. I was laid 
up with rheumatic fever and lumbago, 
occasioned ... by standing or sleeping 
before it.” — WandeHngs of a Filgnm, i. 

1840.^ “. . . . The thermometer at 112® 
all day in our tents, notwithstanding tatties, 
phermanticlotes,* and every possible in- 
vention that was likely to lessen the stifling 
heat.” — Oshorne, Court and Camp of Rumeet 
Singh, 132. 

1853. “. . . then came punkahs by day, 

and next punkahs by night, and then 
tatties, and then therm-antidotes, till at 
last May came round again, and found the 
unhappy Anglo-Indian world once more 
surrounded with all the necessary but un- 
comfortable sweltering panoply of the hot 
weather.” — Oakfield, i. 263-4. 

1878. “ They now began (c. 1840) to 

have the benefit of thermantidotes, which 
however were first introduced in 1831 ; the 
name of the inventor is not recorded.” — 
Calcutta Rev., cxxiv. p. 718. 

1880. “. . . . low and heavy punkahs 

swing overhead ; a sweet breathing of wet 
Jchaskhas grass comes out of the therm- 
antidote . . .” — Sir Ali Baba, 112. 

Thug, s. Hind, thag (Mahr. tliah), 
‘ a cheat, a swindler.’ And this is the 
only meaning given and illustrated in 

* This book was printed in England, whilst the 
author was in India ; doubtless he was innocent 
ot this quaint error. 
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H. Drummond’s Illustrations of Guzer- 
<xttee, &c. (1808). But it has acquired 
a specific meaning, which, cannot be 
exhibited more precisely or tersely 
than by Wilson: ‘'Datterly applied 
to a robber and assassin of a peculiar 
class, who sallying forth in a gang . . . 
and in the character of wayfarers, 
either on business or pilgrimage, fall 
in with other trayellers on the road, 
and haying gained their confidence, 
take a favom’able opportunity of 
strangling them by throwing their 
turbans or handkerchiefs round their 
necks, and then plundering them and 
burying their bodies.” The proper 
specific designation of these criminals 
was p’hansigar, from jfhami, ‘a 
noose.’ 

According to Mackenzie (in As. lies. 
xiii.) the existence of gangs of these 
murderers was unknown to Europeans 
till shortly after the capture of Seringa- 
patam in 1799, when about 100 were 
apprehended in Bangalore. But Eryer 
had, a century earlier, described a 
similar gang caught and executed 
near Surat. 

The Phdnsigcirs (under that name) 
figured prominently in an Anglo- 
Indian noyel called, we think, “The 
English in India,” which one of the 
resent writers read in early boyhood, 
ut cannot now trace. It must have 
been published between 1826 and 
1830. 

But the name of Thug first became 
thoroughly familiar, not merely to 
that part of the British public taking an 
interest in Indian affairs, but even 
to the mass of Anglo-Indian society, 
through the publication of the late Sir 
William Sleeman’s book ‘ ‘ Itaviaseeana ; 
or a Yocabulary of the peculiar 
Language used by the Thugs, with an 
Introduction and Apjoendix, descrip- 
tive of that Eratornity, and of the 
Measures which have been adopted by 
the Supreme G-overnment of India for 
its Suppression,” Calcutta, 1836 ; and 
by an article on it which apjpeared in 
the Edinburgh Beview, for Jan. 1837, 
(Ixiv. 357). One of Col. Meadows 
Taylor’s Indian romances also. Memoirs 
of a Thug (1839) has served to make 
the name and system familiar. The 
suppression of the system, for there is 
every reason to believe .that it was 
brought to an end, was organised in a 
masterly way by Sir WilHam (then 
Oapt.) Sleeman, a wise and admirable 


man, under the government and 
support of Lord William Bentinck. 

c. 1665. “Les Voleui-s de ce pais-1^ sont 
les plus adroits du moiide ; ils ont Tusa^e 
d’un certain lasset a noeud coulant, qu’ils 
savent jetter si aubtilement an col d'un 
homme, quand ils sont h. sa portae, qn’ils 
ne le nianquent jamais ; en sorte qu’en un 
moment ils I’etranglent . . .” fcc. — Theveiiot^ 
V. 123. 

1673. “They were Fifteen, all of a 
G-ang, who used to lurk under Hedges in 
narrow Banes, and as they found Oppor- 
tunity, by a Device of a Weight tied to a 
Cotton Bow-string made of Guts, . . . they 
used to throw it upon Passengers, so that 
winding it about their Necks, they pulled 
them from their Beasts and dragging them 
upon the Ground strangled them, and pos- 
sessed themselves t)f what they had . , . 
they were sentenced to Lex Talio7iis, to be 
bang’d ; wherefore being delivered to the 
Catwal or Sheriff’s Men, they led them two 
Miles with Ropes round their Necks to 
some Wild Date- trees: In their way thither 
they were chearful, and went singing, and 
smoaking Tobacco ... as jolly as if going 
to a Wedding ; and the Young Lad now 
ready to be tied up, boasted, That though 
he were not 14 Years of Age, he had killed 
his Fifteen Men . . — Fryer^ 97. 

1785. “ Several men were taken up for 

a most cruel method of robbery and murder, 
practised on travellers, by a tribe called 
phanseegurs, or stranglers . . . under the 
pretence of travelling the same way, they 
enter into conversation with the stranger®, 
share their sweetmeats, and i^ay them 
other little attentions, until an opi^ortunity 
offers of suddenly throwing a rope round, 
their necks with a slix^-knot, by which they 
dexterously contrive to strangle them on 
the spot. For&es, Or. Mem.^ iv. 13. 

1808. “Phanseeo. A term of abuse in 
Guzerat, applied also, truly, to thieves or 
robbers who strangle children in secret or 
travellers on the road.”--JB. Drwimiondf 
ILlust7’atw7%s, s.v. 

1820. “ In the more northern jjai'ts of 

India these murderers are called Thegs, 
signifying deceivers.” — As. Res ^, xiii. 250. 

1823. “ The Thugs are composed of all 

castes, Mahommedans even were admitted : 
but the great majority are Hindus; and 
among these the Brahmins, chiefly of the 
Bundelcund tribes, are in the greatest 
numbers, and generally direct the ojjera- 
tions of the different bands.” — Malcolm, 
Central India, ii. 187. 

1831. “ The inhabitants of Jubbulpore 

were this morning assembled to witness 
the execution of 25 Thugs. . . . The 
number of Thugs in the neighbouring 
countries is enormous ; 115, 1 believe, 
belonged to the ijarty of which 25 were 
executed, and the remainder are to be 
transported ; and report says there are as 
many in Sauger Jail .” — Wanderings of a 
Filgrim, i. 201-202. 

1843. “It is by the command, and 
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uncler the special protection of the most 
powerful goddesses that the Thugs join 
themselves to the unsuspecting traveller, 
make friends with him, slip the noose 
round his neck, ijlunge their knives in his 
eyes, hide him in the earth, and divide his 
money and baggage.” — Macaulay, Speech on 
Gates of Somnauth. 

1874. “If a Thug makes strangling of 
travellers a part of his religion, we do not 
allow him the free exercise of it.” — F. 
W. JHewynan, in Fortnightly Review, N.S., 
vol. XV. p. 181. 

Tibet, n. p. The general name of 
the vast and lofty table-land* of which 
the Himalaya forms the southern 
marginal range, and which may be 
said roughly to extend from the Indus 
elbow, ISr.W. of Kashmir, to the vicinity 
of Sining-fuinKansuh (see Sling) and to 
Tatsienlu on the borders of Szechuen, 
the last a length of 1800 miles. The 
origin of the name is obscure, but it 
came to Europe from the Mahom- 
medans of "Western Asia ; its earliest 
ai)pearanoe being in some of the Arab 
Geographies of the ninth century. 

Names suggestive of Tihet are in- 
deed used by the Chinese. The ori- 
ginal form of these was (according to 
our friend Prof. Terrien de la Coujperie), 
Tii-Fot; a name which is traced to a 
prince so-called, whose family reigned 
at Liang-ohau, north of the Yellow E., 
(in modern Kansuh), but who in the 
5th century was driven far to the south- 
west, and established in eastern Tibet 
a state to which he gave the name of 
Tti~pot, afterwards corrupted into Tu- 
poli and Tu-fan, We are always on 
ticklish ground in dealing with deriva- 
tions from or through the Chinese. 
But it is doubtless loossible, perhaps 
even probable, that these names passed 
into the western form Tibet, through 
the communication of the Arabs in Tur- 
kestan with the tribes on their eastern 
border. This may have some corrobo- 
ration from the prevalence of the name 
Tihet, or some proximate form, among 
the Mongols, as we may gather both 
from Oarpini and Eubruck in the 13th 
century (quoted below), and from 
Sanang Setzen, and the Mongol version 
of the Bodhimor several himdred years 

A friend objects to this application of 
‘ table-land ’ to so rugged a region of inequalities. 
But it is a technical expression in geography, ap- 
plicable to a considerable area, of which the low- 
est levels are at a considerable height above the 
sea The objection was anticipated by the British 
soldier in the Abyssinian expedition : ‘ Call this a 
table-land ? Then it’s a table with the legs upper- 
most ! ’ 


later. These latter write the name (as 
represented by I. J. Schmidt), Tmet 
and Tdhot, 

851. “On this side of China are the 
countries of the Taghazghaz and the Kha- 
kan of Tihhat ; and that is the termination 

of China on the side of the Turks.” 

Relation, &c., trad, par Reinaud, (pt. i) 

p. 60. ^ 

c. 880. “Quand nn stranger arrive au 
Tihet (aMihhat), il eprouve, sans pouvoir 
s’en rendre compte, nn sentiment de gaiety 
et de bien gtre qui jDersiste jusqu’au 
depart.” — Ihn Khurddha, in J. As.,Ser. vi. 
tom. V. 522. 

c. 910. “ The country in which lives the 

goat which produces the musk of China, 
and that which produces the musk of 
Tibbat are one and the same ; only the 
Chinese get into their hands the goats 
which are nearest their side, and the people 
of Tibbat do likewise. The superiority of 
the musk of Tibbat over that of China is 
due to two causes ; first, that the musk- 
goat on the Tibbat side of the frontier 
finds aromatic plants, whilst the tracts on 
the Chinese side only produce plants of a 
common kind.” — Relation, dsc, (pt. 2), pp. 
114-115. 

a 930. “This country has been named 
Tihhat because of the establishment there 
of the Himyarites, the word thahat signify- 
ing to fix or establish oneself. This etymo- 
logy is the most likely of all that have been 
proposed. And it is thus that Di’bal, son of 
’Ali-al-Khuza’i, vaunts this fact in a poem, 
in which when disputing with Al-Kumair 
he exalts the descendants of Katlan above 
those of Nizaar, saying : — 

“ ’Tis they who have been famous by their 
■writings at the gate of Merv, 

And who were writers at the gate of 
Chin, 

’Tis they who have bestowed on Samar- 
kand the name of Shamr, 

And who have transported thither the 
Tibetans ” (AZ-Tuhbatina).* 

MaFudl, i. 352. 

c. 976. “Prom the sea to Tibet is 4r 
months’ journey, and from the sea of Pars, 
to the country of Kanauj is 3^ months’’ 
journey.” — Ihn Haukal, in Elliot, i. 33. 

c. 1020. “Bhfitesar is the first city on 
the borders of Tihet. There the language, 
costume, and appearance of the people are 
different. Thence to the top of the highest 
mountain, of which we spoke ... is a 
distance of 20 parasangs. Prom the top of 


^ This refers to au Arab legend that Samarkand 
was founded in very remote times by Tobba’-al- 
Akbar, Hiinyarite King of Yemen, see e.g. Edrisi, 
by Jaubert, ii. lf>8), and the following: “The 
author of the Treatise on the Figure of the Earth 
says on this subject : “ This is what was told me 
hy Abu-Bakr-Diinashki— ‘I have seen over the 
great; gate of Samarkand an iron tablet bearing an 
inscription, -which, according to the people of the 
place, was engraved in Hiinyarite characters, and 
as an old tiadition related, had been the work of 
‘ TohbBlf—ShiMImddin Dvrmshhi, in Not. et Ext., 
xiii. 254. 
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it Tibet looks red and Hind black.” — Al- 
BiTun% in Mlliot, i. 57. 

1075. Tov juoerxov, 6ta<^opa ctSrj elcrtv * Sv 
6 KpeiTTOJV yiuerai. tv ttoAci. tlvX iro\v tov ’K.opa.arr) 
avarokLKOrepa, \eyop.4vrj Tovirdra * copti fie tijv 
jljpotav vTTo^avBov * tovtov fie ^irrov 6 diro rrjs ’IvSid^ 
ju.eTaKO/w,t^dju.evo? * peTret fie eirt to p-ckavrepov ' #cat 
rovTOV Trdktv VTToSee'orTepo? 6 aTrb twv XCv<av 
dyop-evos ' irdvres fie ev op,fj>ak(a diroyevvSiVTaL ^toov 
Tti/b? p.0V0K4pb}T0<s jae-ytcTTOV 6p.oi.6v Sop/cafio?.*’ — 

Bymeon Beth, quoted by Bochart, Hieroz. 
III. xxvi. 

1165. ‘‘This prince is called in Arabic 
Sultan-al-!Fars-al Habar . . . and his empire 
extends from the banks of the Shat-al- 
Arab to the City of Samarkand .... and 
reaches as far as Thibet, in the forests of 
which country that quadruped is found 
which yields the musk.” — Itabhi Benjamin, 
in Wright^s Early Travels, 106. 

c. 1200. 

“ He went from Hindustan to the Tibat- 
land. . . . 

From Tibat he entered the boundaries of 
Chin.” 

Bikandar Ndmah, E. T. by Capt. 

H. W. Clarke, H.E., p. 585. 

1247. ‘‘Et dum reverteretur exercitus 
iUe, videlicet Mongalorum, venit ad terram 
Buri-Thabet, quos bello vicerunt : qui sunt 
pagani. Qui consuetudinem mirabilem imo 
potius miserabilem habent : quia cum ali- 
cujus pater humanae naturae debitum 
solvit, omnem congregant parentelam ut 
comedant eum, sicut nobis dicebatur pro 
certo.” — Joan, de Plano Carpiui, in Rec. de 
Voyages, iv. 658. 

1253. “Post istos sunt Tebet, homines 
solentes comedere parentes suos defunctos, 
ut causa j^ietatis non facerent aliud se- 
pulcrum eis nisi viscera sua.” — Ruh'i'uq. 
in Recueil de Voyages, &c. iv. 280. 

1298. “Tebet est une grandisime pro- 
vence qve lengajes ont por elles, et sunt 
ydres. ... II sunt maint grant laironz 
. . . il sunt mau custxim<is ; il ont grandismes 
chenz mastin qe sunt grant come asnes et 
sunt mout buen a prendre bestes sauvajes.” 
— Marco Polo, Geog. Text. ch. cxvi, 

1330.^ ‘ ‘ Passando questa provincia grande 
perveni a un altro gran regno die si chiama 
Tibet, ch’ene ne conhni dTndia ed e tutta 
al gran Cane ... la gente di questa con- 
trada dimora in tende die sono fatte di 
feltri neri. La principals cittade b fatta 
tutta di pietre bianche e nere, e tutte le 
vie lastricate. In questa cittade dimora 
il Atassi (Abassi?) che viene a dire in nostro 
modo il Papa.” — Fr. Odorico, Palatine 
MS., in Cathay, App. p. Ixi. 

c. 1340. ‘ ‘ The said mountain {Kardchll, 

the Himalaya) extends in length a space of 
3 months’ journey, and at the base is the 
country of Thabbat, which has the ante- 
lopes which give musk.” — Ihn Batuta, iii. 
438-439. 

Tical, s. This (tilidT) is a word which 
has long been in use by foreign 
traders to Burma, for the quasi- 


standard weight of (uncoined) current 
silver, and it is still in general use in 
B. ^ Burma as applied to that value. 
This weight is by the Burmese them- 
selves called hyat, and is the hun- 
dredth part of the viss (q*v.), being 
thus equivalent to about 1~ rupee in 
value. The origin of the word tikdl is 
doubtful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that 
possibly it is a corruption of the Bur- 
mese words “one kyat.” On 

the other hand perhajis it is more 
probable that the word may have re- 
presented the Indian talm (see tucka). 
The word is also used by traders to 
Siam. But there likewise it is a foreign 
term ; the Siamese word being hat. 
In Siam the tikal is according to 
Crawfurd a silver coin, as well as a 
weight equivalent to 225jgrs. English. 
In former days it was a short cylinder 
of silver bent double, and bearing two 
stamps, thus half-way between the 
Burmese bullion and pro^Der coin. 

1585. “ Auuertendosi die vna bize di 

peso h per 40 once Venetiane, e ogni bize 
e teccali cento, e vn ^gito val teccali 25, 
e vn ahocco val teccali 12}.” — Gf» Balbi (in 
Pegu), f. 108. 

1688. ‘ ‘ The proportion of their (Siamese) 
Money to oars is, that their Tical, which 
weighs no more than half a Crown, is yet 
worth three shillings and three half-pence.” 
— La Louhhre, Eng-, tr., p. 72. 

1727. “Prr/tt Weight. 

1 Viece is . . .39 ou. Troy, 

or 1 Viece . . . . 100 Teculs. 

140 Viece . . . .a Bahaar. 

The Bahaar is 3 Pecul China.” — A. Sam., 
ii. 317. 

c. 1759. “ . . . a dozen or 20 fowls may 

be bought for a Tical (little more than } a 
Crown).” — In Dalrymple, Or, Repert., x. 

121 . 

1775. Stevens, Seio and Complete Cuide 
to E. 1. Trade, gives 
‘ ‘ Pegu weight : 

100 moo = l Tual (read Tical). 

100 tual (tical) =1 vis=3 lb. 5 oz. 5 dr. 
avr. 

150 vis=l candy.” 

And m\der Siam : 

“ 80 Tuals (ticals)— 1 catty. 

50 Catties =1 Pecul.” 

1783. “The merchandize is sold for 
teecalls, a round piece of silver, stamped 
and weighing about one rupee and a 
quarter.” — Forrest, V. to Mergui, p. vii. 

Ticca, and vulg. Ticker, adj. This 
is applied to any jperson or thing 
engaged by the job, or on contract. 
Thus a ticca garry is a hired carriage, 
a ticca doctor is a surgeon not in the 
regular service but temporarily en- 
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gaged by Government. Erom Hind. 
thlkciOT thlkaJi, ‘hire, fare, fixed price.’ 

1827. “A Hule, Ordinance and Regula- 
tion for the good Order and Civil Govern- 
ment of the Settlement of Fort William 
in Bengal, and for regulating the number 
and fare of Teeka Palankeens, and Teeka 
Bearers in the Town of Calcutta . . 

registered in the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, on the 27th June, 1827 .” — Bengal 
Regulations of 1827. 

1878. “Leaving our servants to jabber 
'Over our heavier baggage, we got into a 
“ticca gharry,” “hired trap,” a bit of 
civilization I had hardly expected to find 
so far in the Mofussil .” — Life in the Mo- 
fussily ii. 94. 

Ticky-tock. This is an unmeaning 
xefrain used in some French^ songs, 
and by foreign singing masters in their 
scales. It would appear from the 
following quotation to be of Indian 
origin. 

c. 1755. “These gentry (the band with 
nautch-girls) are called Tickytau boys, 
from the two words Ticky and Tan, which 
they continually repeat, and which they 
chaunt with great vehemence.” — Jves, 75. 

T iffin , s. Luncheon, Anglo-Indian 
and Hindustani, at least in English 
iiouseholds. Also to Tiff, v. to take 
luncheon. Some have derived this 
familiar word from Ar. tafannun^ 
^diversion, amusement,’ but without 
history, or evidence of such, an ap)- 
pHcation of the Arabic word. Others 
have derived it from Chinese cliHli-fan, 

‘ eat-rice,’ which is only an additional 
example that anything whatever may 
be plausibly resolved into Chinese 
monosyllables. 

We believe the word to be a local 
survival of an English colloquial or 
slang term. Thus we find in the 
Lexicon Balatronicam^ compiled origin- 
ally by Capt. Grose (1785): “ Tiffing, 
eating or drinking out of meal-times,” 
besides other meanings. Wright {Diet, 
of Obsolete and Provincial English) has : 
“ Tiff, s. (1) a draught of liquor, (2) 
small beer ; ” and Mr. Davies {Supple- 
mental English G?05sar2/)gives some good 
quotations both of this substantive and 
of a verb ‘ ‘ to tifff in the sense of ‘ take 
off a draught.’ We should conjecture 
that Grose’s sense was a modification of 
this one, that his tiffing was a 
participial noun from the verb to tiff, 
and that the Indian tiffin is identical 
with the said participial noun. This 
has perhaps some corroboration both 
from the form “ tiffing” used in some 


earlier Indian examples, and from the 
Indian use of the verb “ to tiff.” 

Eumphius has curious passage 
which we have tried in vain to connect 
with the present word; nor can we 
find the words he mentions in either 
Portuguese or Dutch Dictionaries. 
Speaking of Toddy and the like he 
says: 

“ Homines antem qui eas (potiones) col- 
ligunt ac praeparant, dienntur Portugallico 
nomine Tiffadores, atque opus ipsnm Tiffao' ; 
nostratibus Belgis tyfferen^^ {Serb. Am- 
boinense, i. 5). 

We may observe that the compara- 
tively late appearance of the word 
tiffin in our documents is perhaps due 
to the fact that when dinner was early 
no lunch was customary. But the 
word, to have been used by an English 
novelist in 1811, could not then have 
been new in India. We now give 
examples of the various uses : 

Tiff, s. In the old English senses, 
(in which it occurs also in the formitjj, 
and is probably allied to tipple and 
tipsy), 

(1) For a draught : 

1758. Monday . . . Seven, Returned 
to my room. Made a tiff of warm punch, 
and to bed before nine.” — Journal of a 
Senior Fellow, in the Idler, No. 33. 

(2) For small beer : 

1604. 

“ . . . . make waste more prodigal 

Than when our beer was good, that John 
may float 

To Styx in beer, and lift up Charon’s 
boat 

With wholsome waves : and as the con- 
duits ran 

With claret at the Coronation, 

So let your channels flow with single tiff, 

For John I hope is crown’d ...” 

On John Dawson, Butler of Christ 
Church, in Bishop Corbefs Poems, 
ed. 1807, pp. 207-8. 

To Tiff, V. in the sense of taking off 
a draught. 

1812. 

“ He tiff’d his punch and went to rest.” 

Combe, Dr, Syntax, I. Canto v. 

(This is quoted by Mr. Davies.) 

Tiffin (the Indian substantive). 

1810. “ The (Mahommedan) ladies, like 
ours, indulge in tiffings (slight repasts), it 
being delicate to eat but little before com- 
pany.” — Williamson, Vade Mecum, i. 352. 

„ (published 1812) “The dinner is 
scarcely touched, as every person eats a 
heai-ty meal called tiffin, at 2 o’clock, at 
home.” — Maria Graham, 29. 

1811. ‘ * Gertrude was a little unfortunate 
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in her situation, which was next below 
Mrs. Fasbionist, and who . . . detailed the 
delights of India, and the routine of its 
day ; the changing linen, the carri;-ronihing 
.... the idleness, the dissipation, the 
sleeping and the necessity of sleep, the gay 
tiffings, were all delightful to her in re- 
citing . . — The Countess and Gertrude, or 

Modes of Discipline, by Laetitia Maria 
Hawkins, ii. 12. 

1824. “ The entreaty of my friends com- 

pelled me to remain to breakfast and an 
early tifBLn . . — Seely, Wonders of Ellora, 

ch. iii. 

c. 1832. “ Reader ! I, as well as Pliny, 

had an uncle, an East Indian Uncle .... 
everybody has an Indian Uncle . . . He is 
not always so orientally rich as he is re- 
puted; but he is always orientally muni- 
ncent. Call upon him at any hour from 
two till five, he insists on your taking 
tiffin j and such a tiffin ! The English 
corresponding term is luncheon : but how 
meagre a shadow is the European meal to 
its glowing Asiatic cousin.*’ — Dc Quincy, 
Gasuistt^ of Homan Meals, in Works, iii. 259. 

1847. “‘Gome home and have some 
tiffin, Dobbin,’ a voice cried behind him, 
as a pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder . . . 
But the ' Cajitain had no heart to go a- 
f easting with Joe Sedley.” — Vanity Fair, 
ed. 1867, i. 235. 

1850. “ A vulgar man who enjoys a 

champagne tiffin and swindles his servants 
. . . may be a laleasant companion to those 
who do not hold him in contempt as a 
vulgar knave, but he is not a gentleman.” — 
Sir C. Napier, Farewell Address. 

1882. “ The last and most vulgar form 

of ‘nobbling’ the press is well known as 
the luncheon or tiffin trick. It used to be 
confined to advertising tradesmen and 
hotel-keepers, and was x>ractised on news- 
paper reporters. Now it has been ijrac- 
tised on a loftier scale . . — Saty. Review, 
March 25th, 357. 

To Tiff, in the Indian, sense, 

1803. “ He hesitated, and we were in- 

terrupted by a summons to tiff at Eloyer’s, 
After tiffin Close said he should be glad to 
go.” — Elpliinstone, in Life, i. 116. 

1814. “We found a pool of excellent 
water, which is scarce on the hills, and 
laid down to tiff on a full soft bed, made 
by the grass of last year and this. After 
tiffing, I was cold and unwell.” — Ibid, p. 
283. 

Tlfmff here is a participle, but its use 
shows how the noun tiffin would be origi- 
nally formed. 

1816. 

“ The huntsman now informed them all 

They were to tiff at Bobb’ry Hall. 

Mounted again, the party starts, 

Upsets the hackeries and carts, 

Hanunals and palanquins and doolies, 

Bobies and burrawas (?) and coolies.” 

The Grand Master, or Adventures 
of Qui Hi, by Quiz (Canto viii.). 


1829. “ I was tiffing with him one day, 

when the subject turned on the sagacity of 
elephants . . .” — John Sh%pp, ii. 267. 

1859. ‘‘ Go home, Jack. I will tiff with 

you to-day at half -past two.” — J. Lang, 
Wanderings in India, p. 16. 

The following, which lias just met 
our eye, is bad grammar, according to 
Anglo-Indian use : 

1885. “ ‘ Look here, Randolph, don’t 

you know,’ said Sir Peel, . . . ‘Here 
you’ve been gallivanting through India, 
riding on elephants, and tiffining with 
Rajahs. . . .’ ” — Punch, Essence of Parlia- 
ment, April 25th, ij. 204. 

Tiger, s. The royal tiger was 
apparently first known to the Greeks 
by the expedition of Alexander, and a 
little later by a live one which Seleucus 
sent to Athens. The animal became, 
under the Emperors, well known to 
the Romans, but fell out of the 
knowledge of Europe in later days, 
till it again became familiar in India. 
The Ureek and Latin rLypts, tigris, is 
said to be from the old Persian word 
for an arrow, tigra, which gives the 
modern P. (and Hind.) Ur.^ Pliny 
says ^of the River Tigris : “a celeritate 
Tigris incipit vocari. Ita appellant Medi 
sagittam^^ (vi. 27). In speaking of 
the animal and its ‘ ‘ velocUatis . tre- 
mendae,^" Pliny evidently glances at 
this etymology, real or imaginary. So 
does Pausanias probably, in his re- 
marks on its colour. 

c. B.C. 325. “The Indians think the 
Tiger (rbv riy pi v) a great deal stronger 
than the elex)hant. Nearchus says he saw 
the sldn of a tiger, but did not see the 
beast itself, and that the Indians assert 
the tiger to be as big as the biggest horse ; 
whilst in swiftness and strength there is 
no creature to be compared to him. And 
when he engages the elephant he springs 
on its head, and easily throttles it. More- 


Sir H. Rawlmson gives tigra as old Persian 
for an arrow (see Herod, vol. iii. p. 552), Vullers 
seems to consider it rather an induction than a 
known word for an arrow. He sa3''s : “Besides 
the name of that river (Tigris) which often 

occurs in the Shdlindma, and which properly sig- 
nifies * running’ or ‘swift;’ another Medo-persie 
name Tigra is found in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, and is cognate with the Zend word tedjao, 
tedjerem,, andPehlvi tedjera, i.e., ‘ a running river,’ 
which is entered in Anquetil’s vocahnlary. And 
these, along with the Pers. tej ‘ an arrow,' tegh ‘ a 
sword,’ telch and teg ‘sharp,’ are to he referred to 
the Zend root tiklish, Skt. tij, ‘ to sharpen.’ The 
Pens word Ur, ‘an arrow,’ may he of the same 
origin, since its primitive form appears to be 
tigra, from which it seems to come by elision of 
the g, as the Skt. tlr, ‘ arrow,’ comes from tivra 
for tigra, where v seems to have taken the place 
of g. From the word tigra .... seem also to be 
derived the usual names of the river Tigris, Pers. 
DizTila, Ar. JDijlah” (Vullers, s.v. Ur). 
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over, the creatures which we have seen 
and call tigers are only jackals which are 
dappled, and of a kind bigger than or- 
dinary jackals.” — Arrian, Indica, xv. 

We apprehend that this big dappled 
jackal (0w?) is meant for a hyaena. 

c, B.c. 322. "In the island of Tylos . . . 
there is also another wonderful thing they 
say . . . for there is a certain tree, from 
which they cut sticks, and these are very 
handsome articles, having a certain varie- 
gated colour, like the skin of a tiger. The 
wood is very heavy ; but if it is struck 
against any solid substance it shivers like 
a piece of pottery.” — Theox>hrastus, Hist, of 
Fl/mts, Bk. V. c. 4. 

o. B.C. 321. “And Ulpianus . . . said: 
Do we anywhere find the word used as a 
masculine, rov rLyptv^ for I know that 
Phfiemon says thus in his Neaera : 

* A. WeVe seen the tigress (tt?v rCypiv) that 
Seleucus sent us ; 

Are we not bound to send Seleucus back 
Some beast in fair exchange ? ’ ” 

In Athenaeus, xiii. 57. 
c. B.0. 320. “According to Megasthenes, 
the largest tigers are found among the 
Prasii, almost twice the size of lions, and 
of such strength that a tame one led by 
four ijersons seized a mule by its hinder leg, 
overpowered it, and dragged it to him.” — 
Strabo, xv. ch. 1, § 37 {Hamilton and 
Ecdooner^s E. T., iii. 97). 

c. B.c. 19. “And Augustus came to 
Samos, and again passed the winter there 
. , . and all sorts of embassies came to 
him ; 'and the Indians who had previously 
sent messages proclaiming friendship, now 
sent to make a solemn treaty, with pre- 
sents, and among other things including 
tigers, which were then seen for the first 
time by the Komans ; and if I am not mis- 
taken, by the Greeks also.” — Dio Cassius, 
Bk. Hv. 9. 

C. B.C. 19. 

*‘ . . . duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyrcanaeque admSrunt ubera 
tigres.” Aen. iv. 366-7. 

c. A.D. 70. “ The Emperor Augustus . . . 
in the yeere that Q. Tubero and Fabius 
Maximus were Consuls together . . . was 
the first of all others that shewed a tame 
tygre within a cage : but the Emperour 
Claudius foure at once .... Tygres are 
bred in Hircania and India : this oeast is 
most dreadful for incomparable swiftness.” 
— Pliny, by Ph. Holland, i. 204. 

c. 80-90. “ Wherefore the land is called 

Dachanabades, for the South is called 
Hachanos in their tongue. And the land 
that lies in the interior above this towards 
the East embraces many tracts, some of 
them of deserts or of great mountains, with 
all kinds of wild beasts, panthers and 
tigers (rtypeis) and elephants, and immense 
serpents (ffpa/covras) and hyenas {KpoKorras) 
and cynocephako of many species, and many 
and populous nations till you come to thie 
Ganges.”— § 60. 

c. A.D. 180. “ That beast again, in the 


talk of Ctesias about the Indians, which is 
alleged to be called by them Martiira 
{Martichora), and by the Greeks Andro- 
pliagus (Man-eater), I am convinced is 
really the tiger {rov rlypc v). The story that 
he has a triiole range of teeth in each jaw, 
and sharp prickles at the tip of his tail 
which he shoots at those who are at a dis- 
tance, like the arrows of an archer, — ^the 
tale handed about by the Indians, — I don’t 
believe to be true, but only to have been 
generated by the excessive fear which the 
beast inspires. They have been wrong also 
about his colour ; — no doubt when they see 
him in the bright sun-light he takes that 
colour and looks red ; or perhaps it may be 
because of his going so fast, and because 
even when not running he is constantly 
darting from side to side ; and then (to be 
sure) it is always from a long way ofi that 
they see him. ” — Pausanias, IX. xxi. 4. 

1298. “ Enchore sachids qe le Grant Sire 
a bien leopars asez qe tuit sunt bon da 
chacer et da prendre bestes .... II ha 
plosors lyons grandismes, greignors asez qe 
cele de Babilonie. II sunt de mout biaus 
poil et de mout biaus coleor, car il sunt 
tout verges por lone, noir et vermoil et 
blance. II sunt afait^s a prandre sengler 
sauvajes et les buefP sauvajes, et orses et 
asnes sauvai’es et cerf et cavriolz et autres 
bestes.” — Marco Polo, G-eog. Text, ch. xcii. 

Thus Marco Polo can only speak of this 
huge animal, striped black and red and 
white, as of a Lion. And a medieval 
Bestiary has a chapter on the Tigre which 
begins: “Une Beste est qui est apel4e 
Tigre, e’est une maniere de serpent.” — (In 
Oahier et Martin, Melanges d'ArcMol, ii. 
140). 

1474. “ This meane \vhile there came in 

certein men sent from a Prince of India, 
w*^ certain strange beastes, the first whereof 
was a leonza ledde in a chayne by one that 
had skyll, which they call in their languaige 
Babureth. She is like vnto a lyonesse ; but 
she is redde coloured, streaked all over w**‘ 
blacke strykes ; her face is redde w^^^ cer- 
tain white and blacke spottes, the bealy 
white, %,nd tayled like the lyon : seemyng 
to be a marvailouse fiers beast.” — Josafa 
Barbara. Hak. Soc., pp. 53- '54. 

Here again is an excellent description of 
a tiger, but that name seems unknown^ to 
the traveller. Bahureth is in the Italian 
original Bahurth, Pers. bahr, a tiger. 

1553. “. . . Beginning from the point 

of Oingapura and all the way to PuUo- 
cambilam, i.e. the whole length of the 
Kingdom of Malaca . . . there is no^ other 
town with a name except this City of 
Malaca, only some havens of fishermen, 
and in the interior a very few villages. 
And indeed the most of these wretched 
people slee;p at the top of the highest trees 
they can find, for up to a height of 20 
palms the tigers can seize them at a leap ; 
and if anything saves the poor people 
from these beasts it is the bonfires that 
they keep burning at night, which the tigers 
are much afraid of. In fact these are so 
numerous that many come into the city 
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itself at night in search of prey. And it has 
happened, since we took the place, that a 
ti^r leapt into a garden surrounded by a 
s(K)d high timber fence, and lifted a beam 
Sf wood with three slaves who were laid by 
the heels, and with these made a clean leap 
over the ienoe.'’ ^—Barros, II. vi. 1. 

1583. “We also escaped the peril of the 
multitude of tigers which infest those 
tracts” (the Pegu delta) “and prey on 
whatever they can get at. And although 
we were on that account anchored in 
midstream, nevertheless it was asserted 
that the ferocity of these animals was such 
that they would press even into the water 
to seize their ]^Tey.^'—Gctsparo Balbi, f. 94 r. 

1586. “We went through the wilder- 
nesse because the right way was full of 
thieves, when we passed the country of 
Gouren, where we found but few Villages, 
but almost all Wildernesse, and saw many 
Buffes, Swine, and Deere, Grasse longer 
than a man, and very niany Tigres.”— i2. 
Fitchf in Furchas, ii. 1736. 

1675. “Goii^ in quest whereof, one of 
our Soldiers, a Youth, killed a Tigre-Royal ; 
it was brought home by 30 or 40 Gombies, 
the Body tied to a long Bamboo, the Tail 
extended ... it was a Tigre of the Biggest 
and Noblest Kind, Pive I'eet in Length 
beside the Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it was of a light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a Tabby Oat .... the 
Visage Pierce and Majestick, the Teeth 
gnashing . . — Fryer, 176. 

1869. “Les tigres et les Idopards sont 
consid4r€s, autant par les Hindous que imr 
les musalmans, comme dtant la propriety 
des pirs (see Peer): aussi les naturels du 
pays ne sympathisent pas avec les Buro- 
p4ens pour la chasse du tigre .” — Garcin 
de Tassy, Bel. Mas., p. 24. 

Tincall, s. Borax. Pers. tinhdr, 
but apparently originally Sansk. tan- 
Mna, and perhaps from the people so- 
called who may have supplied it, in 
the Himalaya — Tayyavoi of Ptolemy. 

1563. “It is called borax and crisocola ; 
and in Arabic tincar, and so the Guzeratis 
call it . . .” — Garcia, f. 7S. 

c. 1590. “ Having reduced the Idharal to 
small bits, he adds to every man of it li- 
ters of tangar (borax) and 3 sers of pounded 
Tiatrum, and kneads them together. ” — Ain, 
i. 26. 

Tindal, s. Malayal. tandal, Telug. 
also in Mahr. and ’other ver- 
na’oulars tandel, the head or commander 
of a body of men. But in ordinary 
specific application a native petty 

* Lest I am doing the great historian wrong as 
to this Munchausen-hke story, I give the original : 
*‘E aconteceo . . . saltar hum tigre em hum 
quintal eercado de madeira hem alto, e levou hum 
tronco de madeira com trez (tres T) escravos que 
estavam prezos nelle, com os quaes saltou de 
daro em claro per cima da eerca.” 


officer of lascars, whether onboard ship 
(boatswain) or in the ordnance depart- 
ment, and sometimes the head of a 
gang of labourers on public works. 

c. 1348. “The second day after our 
arrival at the i-x-u’t of Kailukari this 
princess invited the nakhodah or owner of 
the ship, the kardai (see Cranny) or clerk, 
the merchants, the persons of distinction, 
the tandil . . .” — Ihn Batata, iv. 250. 

The Moorish traveller explains the 
word as mnkciddotin al~rajCil, which the 
Drench translators render as “ general 
des pUtons,'^'* but we may hazard the 
correction of “ Master of the crew.’’ 
(See a foot-note s.v. Mociiddum). 

c. 1590. “In large ships there are twelve 
classes. 1. The Nakhuda, or owner of the 
ship ... 3. The Tandil, _or chief of the 

khalaHs or sailors (see Classy) . . .” — Ain, 
i. 280. 

1673. ‘ ‘ The Captain is called Kucquedah, 
the boatswain Tindal . . — Fryer, 107. 

1758. “ One Tindal, or corporal of Las- 

cars.” — Ornie, ii. 339. 

Tinnevelly, n. p. A town and 
district of Southern India, probably 
Tiru-neUveli, ‘Sacred Eice-hedge,’ or 
Sacred Bamboo-hedge.’ 

The District formed the southern 
part of the Madura territory, and first 
became a distinct district about 1744, 
when the Madura Kingdom was incor- 
l)orated with the territories under the 
Nawab of Aroot {Galdwell, II. o/Tinne- 
velly). 

Tiparry, S. Beng. Upd?'l or tepdrl, 
the fruit of Fhysalis pernmanajJj.,!^. O. 
Solanaceae. It is also known in India 
as ‘ Cape gooseberry,’ and sometimes 
as ‘ Brazil cherry.’ It gets its generic 
name from the fact that the inflated 
calyx encloses the fruit as in a bag or 
bladder {(pva-a). It has a slightly acid 
gooseberry flavour, and makes excellent 
jam. 

We have seen a suggestion some- 
where that the Bengali name is con- 
nected with the word teripd, ‘ inflated,’ 
which gives a name to a species of 
tetrodon or gloho-fish, a fish which has 
the power of dilating the oesophagus 
in a singular manner. 

The native name of the fruit in 
N.W. India is indlw, hut tip>drl is in 
general Anglo-Indian use. The use of 
an almost identical name for a goose- 
berry-like fruit, in a Polynesian Island 
(Kingsmill group) quoted below from 
Wilkes, is very curious, but we can 
say no more on the matter. 
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1845. ‘‘ On Makin they have a kind of 

fruit resembling the gooseberry, called by 
the natives ‘teiparu’y this they pound, 
after it is dried, and make with molasses 
into cakes, which are sweet and pleasant 
to the taste.” — U. S. Expedition^ by G. 
Wilkes, U.S.N., v. 81. 

1878. *‘. . . The enticing tipari in its 

crackly covering . . . — In My Indian 
Garden, 49-50. 

Tippoo Sahib, n. p. The name of 
this famous enemy of the English 
power in India was, according to 0. P. 
Brown, taken from that of Tipii 
Sultan, a saint whose tomb is near 
Hyderabad. 

Tirkut, s. Eoresail. Sea Hind, 

from Port, triquete (Poebuck). 

Tiyan, n.p. Malayal. T^yan, or 
Tlvan, pi, Tlyar or Tlvar. The name 
of what may be called the third caste 
(in rank) in Malabar. The word 

signifies ‘‘Islander”; and the people 
are suioposed to haye come from 

Ceylon. 

1510. ^ “■ The third class of Pagans are 
called Tiva, who are artizans.” — Varthema, 
142. 

1516. “ The cleanest of these low and 

rustic people are called Tuias (read Tivas), 
who are great labourers, and their chief 
business ivS to look after the palm-trees, 
and gather their fruit, and carry everything 
. . . for hire, because there are no draught 
cattle in the country.” — Barbosa, Lisbon 
ed. 335. 

Tobacco, s. On this subject we are 
not prepared to furnish any elaborate 
article, but merely to bring together 
a few quotations touching on the in- 
troduction of tobacco into India and 
the East, or otherwise of interest. 

c. 1660. “ It has haiipened to me several 
times, that going through the provinces of 
Guatemala and Nicaragua I have entered 
the house of an Indian who had taken this 
herb, which in the Mexican language is 
called tahacco, and immediately perceived 
the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical 
and stinking smoke, I was obliged to go 
away in haste, and seek some other place.” 
— Qirolamxo Benzoni, Hak. Soc., p. 81. 

1585. “ Et hi ” (viz. Kalph Lane and 

the first settlers in Virginia) “reduces 
Indicam illam plantam quam Tahaccam 
vocant et Nicotiam, ^ua contra cruditates 
ab^ Indis edocti, usi erant, in Angliam 
primi, quod suam, intulerunt. Ex illo 
sane tempore usu coepit esse creberrimo, 
et magno pretio, dum quam plurimi gra- 
veolentem illius fumum, alii lascivientes, 
alii valetudini consulentes, per tubulum 
testaceum inexplebili aviditate passim pau- 


riunt, et mox e naribus efiiant ; adeo ut 
tabernae Tahaccanae non minus quam cer- 
visiariae et vinariae passim per oppida 
habeantur. XJt Anglorum corpora (quod 
salse ille dixit) qui hac plants tantopere 
delectantur in Barbarorum naturam de- 

S merasse videantur; quum iisdem quibus 
arbari delectentur et sanari se posse 
credant.” — QuL Camdeni, Annal. Rerum. 
Anglicanum. . . . regn. Elizahetha, ed. 1717* 
ii. 449. 

1592. 

“ Into the woods thence forth in haste shee 
went 

To seeke for hearbes that mote him 
remedy ; 

Eor shee of herbes had great intendi- 
ment, 

Taught of the Nymphe which from her 
infancy 

Her nourced had in true Nobility : 

I'his whether yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or Panachaea, or Polygony, 

Shee f ownd, and brought it to her patient 
deare 

Who al this while lay bleding out his 
hart-blood neare.” 

The Faerie Queen, III., v. 32. 
1597. “His Lordship” (E. of Essex at 
Villafranca) “ made no answer, but called 
for tobaccOj seeming to give but smaE 
credit to this alarm ; and so on horseback, 
with these noblemen and gentlemen on foot 
beside him, took tobacco, whilst I was tell- 
ing his Lordship of the men I had sent 
forth, and the order I had given them* 
Within some quarter of an hour, we might 
hear a good round volley of shot betwixt 
the- 30 men I had sent to the chapel, and 
the enemy, which made his Lordship cast 
his pipe from him, and listen to the shoot- 
ing.” — Commentaries of Sir Francis V&'e, p* 
62- 

1598. “ Cob. Ods me I marie what 

pleasure or felicity they have in taking 
this roguish tobacco. It is good for no- 
thing but to choke a man, and fill him full 
of smoke and embers : there were four died 
out of one house last week with taking of it, 
and two more the bell went for yesternight ; 
one of them they say will never scape it; he 
voided a bushel of soot yesterday upward 
and downward .... it’s little better than 
rats-bane or rosaker.” — Every Man in his 
Humour, iii. 2. 

1G04. “ Oct. 19. Demise to Tho. Lane 

and Ph. Bold of the new Impost of 6s. 8d . , 
and the old Custom of 2d. per pound on 
tobacco.’’ — Calendar of State Papers, Do- 
mestic, James I., p. 159. 

1604 or 1605. “In Bijdlpfir I had found 
some tobacco. Never having seen the like 
in India, I brought some with me, and 
prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. 
.... His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my presents, and 
asking me how I had collected so many 
strange things in so short a time, when his 
eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its 
appurtenances : he expressed great surprise 
and examined the tobacco, which was made 
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up in. pipefuls ; he inquired what it was, 
and where I had got it. The ISTawab Kh^n- 
i-’Azam replied : ‘ This i.s tobacco, which is 
well known in Mecca and Medina, and this 
doctor has brought it as a medicine for 
your Majesty,’ His Majesty looked at it, 
and ordered me to prejiare and take him a 
pipeful. He began to smoke it, when his 
hysician approached ^ and forbade his 
oing so” . . . (omitting much that is 
curious). “As I had brought a large 
supply of tobacco and pipes, I sent some 
to several of the nobles, while others sent 
to ask for some ; indeed all, without ex- 
ception, wanted some, and the practice 
was introduced. After that the merchants 
began to sell it, so the custom of smoking 
spread rapidly. His Majesty, however, 
did not adopt* it.” — Asad Beg, in Elliot, vi. 
165-167. 

1610. “The TurJces are also incredible 
takers of Opium .... carrying it about 
them both in peace and in warre ; which 
they say expelleth all feare, and makes 
them couragious ; but I rather think giddy 
headed .... And perhaps for the self 
same cause they also delight in Tobacco ; 
they take it through reeds that have ioyned 
vnto them great heads of wood to containe 
it ; I doubt not but lately taught them, as 
brought them by the English : and were it 
not sometimes lookt into (for Moral Bassa 
not long since commanded a pipe to be 
thrust through the nose of a Tiirke, and so 
to be led in derision through the Oitie, ) no 
question but it would prove a principall 
commodity. Neverthelesse they will take 
it in corners, and are so ignorant therein, 
that that which in England is not saleable, 
doth passe here amongst them for most 
excellent.” — Sandys, Journey, 66. 

1615. * ‘ II tabacco ancora usano qui ” (at 
Constantinople) “di pigliar in conversazione 
per gusto : ma io non ho voluto mai pro- 
varne, e ne avera cognizione in Italia che 
molti ne pigliano, ed in particolare il 
signore cardinals Crescenzio qualche volta 

er inedicamento insegnatogli dal Si^or 
on Virginio Orsino, che primo di tutti, se 
io non fallo, gli anni addieti*o lo portb in 
Boma d’Inghil terra.” — P. della Valle, i. 76. 

1616. “Such is the miraculous omni- 
potence of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it 
cures al sorts of diseases (which neuer any 
drugge could do before) in all persons and 

at all times It cures the gout in the 

feet, and (which is miraculous) in that very 
instant when the smoke thereof, as light, 
flies vp into the head, the virtue therof, as 
heauy, runs down to the litle toe. It 
helps all sorts of agues. It refreshes a 
weary man, and yet makes a man hungry. 
Being taken when they goe to bed, it makes 
one sleepe soundly, and yet being taken 
when a man is sleepie an(3i drousie, it will, 
as they say, awake his braine, and quicken 

his vnderstanding O omnipotent 

power of Tobacco ! And if it could by the 
smoake thereof chase out deuils, as the 
smoake of Tobias fish did (which I am sure 
could smell no stronglier) it would serve for a 
precious Belicke, both for the Superstitious 


Priests, and the insolent Puritanes, to cast 
out deuils withall. ” — K. James 1,,, Gounter- 
hlasie to Tobacco, in Works, pp. 219-220. 

1617. “As the smoking of tobacco 
(tambaku) had taken very bad effect upon 
the health and mind of 'many persons, I 
ordered that no one should practise the 
habit. My brother Sh^h ’Abbiis, also 
being aware of its evil effects, had issued a 
command against the use of it in Ir^n. 
But Kh^n-i-’Alam was so much addicted to 
smoking, that he could not abstain from it, 
and often smoked. — Memoirs of Jahangir, 
in Elliot, vi. 851. 

1623. “ Incipit nostro seculo in immen- 

sum crescere usus tobacco, atque afidcit 
homines occulta quidein delectatione, ut 
qui illi semel assueti sint, difficile postea 
abstinent.” — Bacon, H, Vitae et Mortis, 
in B, Montagues ed. x. 189. 

We are unable to give the date or 
Persian author of the following ex- 
tract (though clearly of the 17th 
century), which with an introductory 
sentence we have found in a fragmen- 
tary note in the handwriting of the 
late Major William Yule, written in 
India about the beginning of this 
century : f 

“ Although Tobacco be the produce of an 
Euroi^ean Plant, it has nevertheless been 
in use by our Physicians medicinally for 
some time past. Nay, some creditable 
People even have been friendly to the use 
of it, though from its having been brought 
si)aringly in the first instance from Europe, 
its rarity prevented it from coming into 
general use. The Culture of this ^ Plant, 
however, became speedily almost universal, 
within a short period after its introduction 
into Hindostaun ; and the produce of it 
rewarded the Cultivator far beyond every 
other article of Husbandry. This became 
more especially the case in the reign of 
Shah Jehaun (commenced a.h. 1037) when 
the Practice of Smoking pervaded all Banks 
and Classes within the Empire. Nobles 
and Beggars, Pious and Wicked, Devotees 
and Eree-thinkers, poets, historians, rhe- 
toricians, doctors and patients, high and 
low, rich and poor, all ! all seemed in- 
toxicated with a decided iDreference over 
every other luxury, nay even often over the 
necessaries of life. To a stranger no offer- 
ing was so acceptable as a Whiff, and to a 
friend one could produce nothing half so 
grateful as a Chillum. So rooted was the 
habit that the confirmed ^ Smoker would 
abstain from Pood and Drink rather than 
relinquish the gratification he derived fpm 
inhaling the Eumes of this deleterious 
Plant ! Nature recoils at the very idea of 
touching the Saliva of another Person, yet 

^ See the same passage rendered by Blochmann, 
in iTbd. Antiq, i. 164. 

t Some notice of Major Yule, whose valuable 
Oi'iental MSS. were presented to the British Mu- 
seum after his death, will be found in Dr. Bieu’s 
Preface to the Catalogue of Persian MUS. <vol. iii. 
p.xviii.). 
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in the present instance our Tobacco smokers 
pass the moistened Tube from one mouth 
to another without hesitation on the one 
hand, and it is received with complacency 
on the other ! The more acrid the Fumes 
so much the more grateful to the Palate of 
the Connoisseur. The Smoke is a Colly- 
rium to the Eyes, whilst the Fire, they will 
tell you, supplies to the Body the waste of 
radical Heat. Without doubt the Hookah 
is a most pleasing Oom]3anion, whether to 
the Wayworn Traveller or to the solitary 
Hermit. It is a Friend in whose Bosom 
we may repose our most confidential 
Secrets ; and a Counsellor upon whose 
advice we may rely in our most important 
Concerns. It is an elegant^ Ornament in 
our private Appartments : it gives joy to 
the Beholder in our public Halls. ^ The 
Music of its sound puts the warbling of 
the Nightingale to Shame, and the Fra- 
grance of its Perfume brings a Blush on the 
Cheek of the Bose. Life in short is pro- 
longed by the Fumes inhaled at each in- 
spiration, whilst every expiration of them 
is accompanied with extatic delight. ...” 
{cmtera desiint). 

G. 1760. ‘‘Tamhaku. It is known from 
the Madsir-i-Jiafiimi that the tobacco 
came from Euroi^e to the Bakhin, and 
from the Bakhin to Upper India, during 
the reign of Akbar Sh^h (1556-1605), since 
which time it has been in general use.” — 
£ahdr’i-Ajamy quoted by Blochmann, in 
Ind. Antiq. i. 164. 

1878. It appears from Miss Bird'^s 
that tobacco was not cultivated in 
that country till 1605. In 1612 and 1615 
the Shogun prohibited both culture and use 
of tabako, — See the work, i. 276-77. 

Tobra, S. The leather nose-bag in 
which a horse’s feed is administered, 

1808. . . stable boys are apt to serve 

themselves to a part out of the poor beasts 
allowance ; to prevent which a thrifty 
housewife sees it lout into a tobra, or 
mouth bag, and spits thereon to make the 
Hostler loathe and leave it alone.” — Brunv- 
mondi Illustrations, &c. 

Toddy, s. A corruption of Hind. 
tdrz, i.e. the fermented sap of the tar 
or palmyra (Sansk. tdl), and also of 
other palms, such as the date, the 
coco-palm, and the Caryota urens ; 
palm- wine. Toddy is generally the 
substance used in India as yeast, to 
leayen bread. The word, as is well 
known, has received a new application 
in Scotland, the immediate history of 
which we have not traced. 

The ^d^-tree seems to be indicated, 
though confusedly, in this passage of 
Megasthenes from Arrian : 

c. B.C. 320. Megasthenes tells us . . . 
the Indians were in old times nomadic . . . 
were so barbarous that they wore the skins 
of such wild animals as they could kill, 


and subsisted (?) on the bark of trees ; that 
these trees were called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that there grew on them as there 
grows at the tops of the (date) palm trees, 
a fruit resembling balls of wool.’ — Arrian, 
Indioa, vii., tr. by McCrindle. 

circa 1330. “. . . There is another tree 

of a different species, which . . . gives all 
the year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, which tree is called tari,” — Friar 
Jordkinus, 16. 

1611. “ Palmiti Wine, which they call 

Taddy.” — N. Dounton, in Purchas, i. 298. 
1615. 

“ . . . . Ahd then more to glad yee 
Weele have a health to al our friends in 
Tadee.” 

Verses to T. Coryat, in Crudities, 
iii. 47. 

1623. “ ... on board of which we stayed 
till nightfall, entertaining with conversa- 
tion and drinking tari, a liquor which is 
drawn from the coco-nut trees, of a whitish 
colour, a little turbid, and of a somewhat 
rough taste, though with a blending of 
sweetness, and not unpalatable, something 
like one of our vini piccanti. It will also in- 
toxicate, like wine, if drunk over freely.” — 
P. della Valle, ii. 530. 

1648. “ The country .... is planted with 
palmito-trees, from which a sap is drawn 
called Terry, that they very commonly 
drink.” — Van Twist, 12. 

3653. . . le tari qui est le vin ordi- 

naire des Indes.” — De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, 
246. 

1673. ** The Natives singing and roaring 

all Night long ; being drunk with Toddy, 
the Wine of the Oocoe.” — Fryer, 53. 

„ “As for the rest, they are very 
respectful, unless the Seamen or Soldiers 
get drunk, either with Toddy or Bang.” — 
Ibid. 91. 

See also Wheeler, ii. 125, by which it 
appears that this word was in common use 
in Madras in 1710. 

1686. “Besides the Liquor or Water in 
the Fruit, there is also a sort of Wine 
drawn from the Tree called Toddy, which 
looks like Wliey.” — Damp%er, i. 293. 

1705. “ . . . cette liqueur s’appelle 

tarif.” — Luilher, 43. 

1750. “ J". Was vor Leute trincken 

Taddy ? C. Bie Soldaten, die Land Portu- 
giesen, die Parreier und Schiffleute trinck- 
eii diesen Taddy.” — Madras, od&r Fort St, 
George, &c., Halle, 1750. 

1857. “It is the unfermented juice of 
the Palmyra which is used as food : when 
allowed to ferment, which it will do before 
midday, if left to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet, intoxicating drink called ‘ kal ’ or 
‘ toddy.’ ” — Bp. Caldwell, Lectures on Tinne- 
velly Mission, p. 33. 

II “ The Bat, returning home full of 
Toddy, said, If I meet the Cat, I mil tear 
him in pieces.” — Ceylon Proverb, in Ind, 
Antiq, i. 59. 

Of the Scotch application of the 
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'word we can find but one example in 
Burns, and, strange to say, no mention 
in Jameson’s Dictionary: 

1785. 

“ The lads an’ lasses, blythely bent 
To mind baith saul an’ body. 

Sit round the table, weel content 
An’ steer about the toddy. ...” 

Burns, The Holy Fair. 

1798. “Action of the case, for giving 
her a dose in some toddy, to intoxicate and 
inflame her passions.” — Bools's Reports^ i. 
80. 

1804. 

“ . . . . I’ve nae fear for ’t ; 

For siller, faith, ye ne’er did care for ’t, 

Unless to help a needful body. 

An’ get an antrin glass o’ toddy.” 

Tannahill, Epistle to James Barr. 

Toddy-bird, s. We do not know 
for certain what bird is meant by this 
name in the quotation. The nest 
would seem to point to the Bay^, or 
Weaver-bird {Ploceits Baya, Blyth) ; 
but the size alleged is absurd; it is 
probably a blunder. 

c. 1750-60. “ It is in this tree (palmyra or 
brab, q.v.) that the toddy-birds, so called 
from their attachment to that tree, make 
their exquisitely curious nests, wrought 
out of the thinnest reeds and filaments of 
branches, with an inimitable mechanism, 
^nd are about the bigness of a partridge (?) 
'The birds themselves are of no value . . . 

— Ghrose, i. 48. 

Toddy- Cat, S. This name is in 
IS. India applied to the Baradoxurus 
Musanga, Jerdon. It infests houses, 
especially where there is a ceiling of 
cloth (see chntt) . Its name is given 
from its fondness, real or supposed, 
for palm-juice. 

Tola, s. An Indian weight (chiefiy 
of gold or silver), not of extreme an- 
tiquity. Hind, tola (Sansk, Ma, a 
balance, tul to lift up, to weigh). 
The Hindu scale is S rattis (q.v.) = 1 
mdsha, 12 mdshas = 1 tola. Thus the 
tola was equal to 96 ratiis. The 
proper weight of the rattl, which was 
the old Indian unit of weight, has 
been determined by Mr. E. Thomas as 
1*75 grains, and the medieval tanga 
which was the prototype of the rupee 
was of 100 rattis weight. “But . . . 
the factitious rattl of the Muslims was 
merely an aliquot part — of the com- 
paratively recent tola, and ^ of the 
newly devised r up.ee. 

By the Eegulation YII. of 1833, 
putting the British India coinage on 
its present footing (see under Seer) 


the tola weighing 180 grs., which is 
also the weight of the rupee, is 
established by the same regulation, as 
the unit of the system of weights, 80 
tolas = 1 ser, 40 sers = 1 maund. 

1563. “ I knew a secretary of Nizamoxa, 
a native of Cora^on, who ate every day 
three to lias (of oiDium), which is the weight 
of ten cruzados and a half ; but this Oora- 
Qoni {Khorasdni), though he was a man of 
letters and a great scribe and official, was 
always nodding or sleeping.” — Garcia, f. 
1556. 

1610. “ A Tole is a rupee challany of 

silver, and ten of these Toles are the value 
of one of gold.” — Hawkins, in Furchas, i. 
217. 

1615-16. “ Two tole and a half being an 

ounce.”- — Sir T. Roe, in Furchas, i. 545. 

Tomaun, s. A Mongol word, sig- 
nifying 10,000, and constantly used in 
the histories of the Mongol dynasties 
for a division of an army theoretically 
consisting of that number. But its 
modern application is to a Persian 
money, at the present time worth 
about 7a. Q>d. Till recently it was only 
a money of account, representing 
10, QQO dinars \ the latter also having 
been in Persia for centuries only a 
money of account, constantly degen- 
erating in value. The tomaun in 
Fryer’s time (1677) is reckoned by him 
as equal to £3. 6s. 8d. P. della V’alle’s 
estimate 60 years earlier would give 
about £4. 10s. Od., and is j)erhaps 
loose and too high. Sir T. Herbert’s 
valuation (o X 13^s. 8rZ.) is the same as 
Fryer’s. 

In the first two of the following 
quotations we have the word in the 
Tartar military sense, for a division of 

10.000 men : 

1298. “You see when a Tartar prince 
goes forth to war, he takes with him, say, 

100.000 horse .... they call the corps of 
100,000 men a Tug , that of 10,000 they 
call a Toman.” — Marco Polo, Bk. i., ch. 54. 

c. 1347. “I was informed . . . that 
when the Kan assembled his troops, and 
called the array of his forces together, 
there were with him 100 divisions of horse, 
each composed of 10,000 men, the chief 
of whom was called Amir Tuman, or lord 
of 10,000.”— /6n Batata, iv. 299-300. 

A form of the Tartar word seems to have 
passed into Eussian : 

c. 1559. ‘ ‘ One thousand in the lan- 

guage of the people is called Tissutze : like- 
wise ten thousand in a single word Tma: 
twenty thousand, DuuetmB.: thirty thou- 
sand, Titma,.” — Herherstein, Bella Moscoria, 
Ramusio, iii. 159. 

1619. “ D’ambasciadore Indiano . . . . 

z z 2 
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ordin6 che donasse a tutti un tomano, ciob 
died zecchini per uno.” — P. della Valle, ii. 
22 . 

c. 1630. “But how miserable so ere it 
seemes to others, the Persian King makes 
many happy harvests; filling every yeere 
his insatiate coffers with above 350,000 
Tomans (a Toman is five markes sterlin).’* 
— Sir T. Nerhert, p. 225. 

1677. “ . . . . Receipt of Custom (at 

Grombroon) for which he pays the King 
yearly Twenty-two thousand Thomands, 
every Thomand making Three pound and 
a Noble in our Accompt, Half which we 
have a Right to.” — Fryei% 222. 

1711. ** Camels, Houses, &c., are gene- 

rally sold by the Tomand, which is 200 
Shahees or 50 Abassees ; and they usually 
reckon their Estates that way ; such a man 
is worth so many Tomands, as we reckon 
by Pounds in England.” — Lockyer, 229. 

Tomback, s. An alloy of copper 
and zinc, i,e., a particular modification 
of brass, formerly imported from Indo- 
Chinese countries. Port, tambaca, 
from Malay tdmbaga and tamhaga, 

‘ copper,’ which is again from Sansk. 
tamriha and tdmra. 

1602. “ Their drummes are huge pannes 

made of a metall called Tomhaga, which 
makes a most hellish sound.” — Scott, Dis- 
course of laua, in Purchas, i. 180. 

1690. “ This Tombac is a kind of Metal, 
whose scarcity renders it more valuable 
than Gold. . . . ’Tis thought to be a kind 
of natural Compound of Uold, Silver, and 
Bras^ and in some places the mixture is 
very Rich, as at Borneo, and the Moneilloes, 
in others more allayed, as at Siam.” — 
Ovington, 510. 

1759. “ The Productions of this Country 

(Siam) are prodigious quantities of Grain, 
Cotton, Benjamin .... and Tambanck.” 
— In Dalrymple, i. 119. 

Tod-toillj s. Tamtam, a native 
drum. The word comes from India, 
and is chiefly used there. Porbes 
{Ras-Mala, ii. 401) says the t^Ling is so 
called because used by criers who beat 
ittdm-tdm, ‘place by place,’ i,e. first 
at one place, then at another. But it 
is rather an onomatopoeia, not belong- 
ing to any language in particular. In 
Ceylon it takes the form tamattama, in 
Malay it is ton-ton, all with the same 
meaning. 

In Prench the word tamtam is used, 
not for a drum of any kind, but for a 
Chinese gong (q-w) M. Littrd how- 
ever, in the Supplement to his Diet., 
remarks that this use is erroneous. 

1693. “It is ordered that to-morrow 
morning the Choultry Justices do cause 
the Tom Tom to be beat through all the 


Streets of the Black Town . . ” — In Wheeler 
i. 268. 

1711. ‘‘Their small Pipes, and Tom 
Toms, instead of Harmony made the Dis- 
cord the greater. ” — Lookyer, 235. 

1755. In the Calcutta Mayor’s expenses 
we find : 

“ Tom Tom, R. 1 1 0.”— In Long, 56. 

1764. “You will give strict orders to 
the Zemindars to furnish Oil and Musshauls, 
and Tom Toms and Pikemen, &c,, according 
to custom.” — Ib%d., 391. 

1770. “. . . An instrument of brass which 
the Europeans lately borrowed from the 
Turks to add to their military music, and 
which is called a tarn” (!). — Abbe Baynal 
(tr. 1777), i. 30. 

1789. “ An harsh kind of music from a 
tom-tom. or drum, accompanied by a loud 
rustic pipe, sounds from different parties 
throughout the throng , . .” — Munro, Nar- 
rative, 73. 

1804. “I request that they may be 
hanged ; and let the cause of their punish- 
ment be published in the bazar by beat of 
tom-tom.^’ — Wellington, iii. 186. 

1824. “The Mahrattas in my vicinity 
kept up such a confounded noise with the 
tamtams, cymbals, and pipes, that to sleep 
was impossible.” — Seely, ch. iv. 

1^836. “ ‘Did you ever hear a tom-tom,, 

Sir ? * sternly replied the Captain . . . 

‘A what?’ asked Hardy, rather taken 
aback. 

‘A tom-tom.* 

‘ Never ! ’ 

* Nor a gum-gum ? ’ 

‘Never!’ 

* What is a, gum-gum ? ’ eagerly inquired 
several young ladies.” — Sketches by Boz, 
The Steam Excursion. 

1862. “The first musical instruments 
were without doubt percussive sticks, cala- 
bashes, tomtoms.” — Herbert Spencer, Eirst 
Principles, 356. 

1881. “ The tom-tom is ubiquitous. It 
knows no rest. It is content with depriving 
man of his, It selects by preference the 
hours of the night as the time for its malign 
influence to assert its most potent sway. 
It reverberates its dull unmeaning mono- 
tones through the fitful dreams which sheer 
exhaustion brings. It inspires delusive 
hopes by a brief lull only to break forth 
with refreshed vigour into wilder ecstacies 
of maniacal fury — accompanied with nasal 
incantations and protracted howls . . .” — 
Overland Times of India, April 14th. 

Tonga, s. A kind of light and small 
two -wheeled vehLicle, Hind, tdngd. The 
word has become familiar of late years, 
owing to the use of the tonga in a 
modified form on the roads leading up 
to Simla and Darjeeling. 

1874. “The villages in this part of the 
country are usually superior to those in 
Po6na or ShoHpur, and the people appear 
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to be in good circumstances .... The 
custom too, which is common, of driving 
light Tongas drawn by ponies or oxen 
points to the same conclusion.” — Settlement 
Report of Ndsik. 

1879. “A toi^ha d^k has at last been 
started between Kajpore and Dehra. The 
first tongha took only 5| hours from E,ajpore 
to Saharunpore.” — Pioneer Mail. 

1880. “In the {Times) of the 19th of 
April we are told that *Syud Mahomed 
Padshah has repulsed the attack on his fort 
instigated by certain mooUahs of tonga dctA;* 
.... Is the relentless tonga a region of 
country or a religious organization ? . . . . 
The original telegram appears to have con- 
templated a full stop after * certain mool- 
IdhsJ Then came an independent sentence 
about the tonga ddh working admirably 
between Peshawur and Jellalabad, but the 
sub-editor of the Times ^ interpreting the 
message referred to, made sense of it in the 
way we have seen, associating the ominous 
mystery with the moollahSj and helping out 
the other sentence with some explanatory 
ideas of his own.” — Pioneer Mail, June 
10th. 

1881. “Bearing in mind Mr. Pramji’s 
extraordinary services, notably those ren- 
dered during the mutiny, and . . . that he is 
crippled for life ... by wounds received 
while gallantly defending the mail tonga 
cart in which he was travelling, when 
attacked by dacoits . . . .” — Letter from 
Bombay Govt, to Govt, of India. 17th June, 
1881. 

Tonicatchy, Tunnyketch, s. In 
Madras this is the name of the domes- 
tic -water-carrier, who is generally a 
woman, and acts^ as a kind of under 
housemaid. It is a corr. of Tamil 
tannir-kdssi, an abbre-viation of tannlr- 
kdsatU, ‘ water-woman.’ 

c. 1780. “ ‘ Voudriez-vous me permettre 
de faire ce trajet avec mes gens et mes 
bagages, qui ne consistent qu’en deux 
malles, quatre caisses de vin, deux ballots 
de toiles, et deux femmes, dont I’une est 
ma cuisini^re, et I’autre, ma tannie karetje 
ou porteuse d’eau.’” — Haafner, i. 242. 

1792. “ The Armenian . , . now mounts 

a bit of blood . . . and . . . dashes the 
mud about through the streets of the Black 
Town, to the admiration and astonishment 
of the Ta-wny-kertches.” — Madras Courier', 
26th April. 

Toujon, and vulg. Tomjohn, s. A 
sort of sedan or portable chair. It is (at 
least in the Bengal Presidency) carried 
like a palankin by a single pole and 
four bearers, whereas a jampan (q-v-) 
for use in a hilly country has two poles 
like a European sedan, each pair of 
hearers bearing it by a stick between 
the poles, to which the latter are 
slung. 


We cannot tell what the origin of 
this word is, nor explain the etymology 
given by Williamson below, unless it 
is intended for ‘ tham-jdnghf which 
might mean ‘ support-thigh.’ The 
word is perhaps one adopted from some 
transgangetic language. 

Mr. Platts in his new Hindustani 
Diet. (1884) gives as forms in that 
language tdmjhdm and tCimjdn. 

A rude conveyance of -fchis kind in 
Malabar is described by Ool. Welsh 
under the name of a ‘Tellicherry 
chair ’ (ii. 40). 

c. 1804. “ I had a tonjou, or oi-)en palan- 
quin, in which I rode.” — Mrs. Sherwood, 
Autdbiog., 283. 

1810. “About Dacca, Chittagong, Tip- 
perah, and other mountainous parts, a very 
light kind of conveyance is in use, called a 
taum-jaung, i.e. ‘a support to the feet.’ ” — 
Williamson, V. M., i. 322-3. 

,, “ Some of the party at the tents 

sent a tonjon, or open chair, carried like a 
palankeen, to meet me.” — Maria Graham, 

1829. “I had been conveyed to the hill 
in Hanson’s tonjon, which diners only from 
a palanquin in being like the body of a gig 
with a head to it.” — Mem. of Col. Mountain, 
88 . 

1839. “ He reined up his I’agged horse, 

facing me, and dancing about till I had 
passed; then he dashed past me at full 
gallop, wheeled round, and charged my 
tonjon, bending down to his saddlebow, 
pretending to throw a lance, showing his 
teeth, and uttering a loud quack ! ” — Letter's 
from Madras, 290. 

Toolsy, s. Tbe boly Basil of the 
Hindus {Ocimum sanctum, L.), Sansk. 
tulsl or tulasl, frequently planted in a 
vase upon a pedestal of masonry in the 
vicinity of Hindu temples or dwellings. 
Sometimes the ashes of deceased 
relatives are preserved in these 
domestic shrines. The practice is 
alluded to by Pr. Odoric as in use at 
Tana, near Bombay (see Cathay, i. 09, 
c. 1322); and it is accurately described 
by the later ecclesiastic quoted below. 
See also Ward’s Hindus, ii. 203. The 
plant has also a kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Church, and a character for 
sanitary value at least on the shores 
of the Mediterranean generally. 

1672. “Almost all the Hindus .... 
adore a plant like our Basiheo gentile, but 
of more pungent odour .... Every one 
before his house has a little altar, girt with 
a wall half an ell high, in the middle of 
which they erect certain pedestals like 
little towers, and in these the shrub is 
grown. They recite their prayers daily 
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before it, with reijeated jprostrations, 
sprinklings of water, &c. There are also 
many of these maintained at the bathing- 
places, and in the courts of the pagodas.” — 
P. Vincenzo Maria, 300. 

1673. ‘‘They plaster Cow-dung before 
their Doors ; and so keep themselves clean, 
having a little place or two built up a Foot 
Square of Mud, where they plant Gala- 
minth, or (by them called) Tulce, which 
they worship every Morning, and tend with 
Diligence.” — Fryer, 199. 

1842. “Veneram a planta chamada 
Tulosse, por dizerem 6 do pateo dos Deoses, 
6 por isso 4 commun no pateo de suas 
casas, e todas as manhas Ihe vao tributar 
veneragao.” — Annaes Maritimos, hi. 453. 

1872. “At the head of the ghitt, on 
either side, is a sacred tulasi plant . . . 
placed on a high pedestal of masonry.” — 
Govinda Samanta, i. 18. 

Toomong’ong. A Malay title, es- 
pecially known as borne by one of 
the chiefs of Johor, from whom the 
Island of Singapore was purchased. 
The Sultans of Johor are the repre- 
sentatives of the old Mahommedan 
dynasty of Malacca, which took refuge 
in Johor, and the adjoining islands (in- 
cluding Bintang especially), when ex- 
pelled by Albuquerque in 1511, whilst 
the Ttmanggimg was a minister who 
had in Peshwa fashion app)ropriated 
the power of the Sultan, with heredi- 
tary tenure : and this chief now lives, 
we believe, at Singapore. Crawfurd 
says : ‘ The word is most probably 
Javanese, and in Java is the title of a 
class of nobles, not of an office ’ {Malay 
Eict, s.v.) 

1884. “Singapore had originally been 
purchased from two Malay chiefs ; the 
Sultan and Tumangong of Johore. The 
foi-mer, when Sir Stamford Raffles entered 
into the arrangement wdth them, was the 
titular sovereign, whilst the latter, who 
held an hereditary office, was the real 
ruler.” — Cavencujh, JReminis. of an Indian 
Official, 273. 

Toon, Toon-wood, s. The tree and 
timber of the Cvdrela Toona, Roxh. 
N.O. Meliaceae, Hind, tun, and tun, 
Skt. tunna. The timber is like a poor 
mahogany, and it is commonly used 
for furniture and fine joiner’s work in 
many parts of India. It is identified 
by Bentham with the Red Cedar of 
IsT. S. Wales and Queensland {Qedrela 
australis, P. Mueller). * A sp, of the 
same genus {0* sinensis) is called in 
Chinese ch^un, which looks like the 
same word. 


* Brandis, Forest Flora, 73. 


1810. ‘ ‘ The toon, or country mahogany 

which comes from Bengal . . . — Maria 

Graham, 101. 

1837. “ Rosellini informs us that there 

is an Egyptian harp at Florence, of which 
the wood is what is commonly called 
E. Indian mahogany {Athenamm, 22d July 
1837). This may be Cedrela Toona.’ — 
Moyle's Hindu, Medicine, 30. 


Toorkey, s. A Turin horse, ut. 
from Turkestan. Marco Polo uses 
what is practically the same word for 
a horse from the Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia Minor. 


1298. . . the Turcomans . . . dwell 

among mountains and downs where they 
find good ijasture, for their occupation is 
cattle-keeping. Excellent horses, known 
as Turquans, are reared in their country 
. . — Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 2. 


1C78. ‘ ‘ Eour horses bought for the Com- 
pany— Pagodas, 

One young Arab at . . 160 

One old Turkey at . , 40 

One Atchein at . . , 20 

One of this country at . 20 


240” 

Fend St. George Consultations, 6th March, 
ill Ffotes and Extracts, Madras, 1871, 


1782. “Wanted one or two Tanyans 
(see Tangun) rising six years old, Wanted 
also a Bay Toorkey, or Bay Tazzi Horse 
for a Buggy . . .” — India GazetteiFob/^h, 


,, “To be disposed of at Ghyretty 
... a Buggy* almost new ... a pair of 
uncommonly beautiful sxiotted Toorkays,” 
— Id. March 2. 


Tootnague, s. Port, tutenaga. 
This word appears to have two differ- 
ent applications, a, a Chinese alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel, sometimes 
called ‘ white cojiper ’ (^.e. peh-tung of 
the Chinese). The finest qualities are 
alleged to contain arsenic.^ The best 
comes from Yunnan, and ]\Ir. Joubert 
of the Garnier Expedition, came to 
the conclusion that it was produced by 
a direct mixture of the ores in the 
furnace, t b. It is used in Indian 
trade in the same loose way that sigelter 
is used, for either zinc or pewter (jpeA- 
yuen, or ‘ white lead ’ of the Chinese). 

The base of the word is no doubt the 
Pers. tutia, an oxide of zinc, but the for- 
mation of the word is obscure. Possibly 


' St. Julien et P. Charnffion, Industries An~ 
• 1:1. t, r C7t.yOiJ.lSCP 1-75. 

Wei.- Wi..iiini-. 'ilia urgsut.-ii, or 

white copper of the Chiiie.se, is an alloy of copper 
40 '4, zinc 25 '4, nickel 31-6, and iron 2*6, and 
occasionally a little silver ; these proportions are 
nearly those of German silver ." — Mtddle Kingdom, 
ed. 1883, 11 . 19. 

t Voyage d’Kscploration, ii. 160. 
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the last syllable is merely an adjective 
affix, in which way nuk is used in 
Persian. Or it may be 'iiaga in the 
sense of lead, which is one of the 
senses given by Shakespear. In one 
of the quotations below tutenague is 
confounded with calin (see Calay). 
Moodeen Sheriff gives as synonymes 
for zinc, Tam. tuUandgam, Tel. 
nCigam, Mahr. and Guz. tuUi-ndga. 

Sir G. Staunton is curiously wrong 
in supposing (as his mode of writing 
seems to imply) that tutenague is a 
Chinese word. 


1605. “4500 Pikals of Tintenaga (for 

Tiutenaga) or Spelter.” — In Valentijn, v. 
329. 

1644. “That which they export (from 
Cochin to Orissa) is j)epper, although it is 
prohibited, and all the drugs of the south, 
with Callaym, Tutunaga, wares of China 
and Portugal ; jewelled ornaments ; but 
much less nowadays, for the reasons already 
stated . . .” — Bocarro, 316. 


1675. “. . . from thence with Dollars 

to China for Sugar, Tea, JPorcelane, Lac- 
cared Ware, Quicksilver, Tuthinag, and 
Copper . . — Fryer, 86. 

1679. Letter from Dacca reporting . . . 
“ that Dacca is not a good market for Gold, 
Copper, Lead, Tin, or Tutenague.” — Fort 
St. George Consultations, Oct. 31, in Notes 
and Extracts, Madras, 1871. 

1727. “Most of the Spunge in China 
had pernicious Qualities because the Sub- 
terraneous Grounds were stored with 
Minerals, as Copper, Quicksilver, Allom, 
Toothenaque, &c.’—A. Ram., ii. 223. 

1750. “A sort of Cash made of Toothe- 
nague is the only Currency of the Country.” 
— Some Ac. of Cochin China, by Mr. Roibert 
Kirsop, in Dalrymple, i. 245. 

1780. “At Quedah, there is a trade for 
calin or tutenague ... to export to diffe- 
rent parts of the Indies.” — Dunn, New 
Directory, 5th ed. 338, 

1797. “ Tu-te-nag is, properly speaking, 

zinc, extracted from a rich ore or calamine; 
the ore is powdered and mixed with char- 
coal dust, and placed in earthen jars over 
a slow fire, by means of which the metal 
rises in form of vapour, in a common dis- 
tilling apparatus, and afterwards is con- 
densed in water.” — Staunton'^ s Acct. of Lord 
Macartney* s Embassy (4to ed.) ii. 540. 


Topaz, Topass, &o. s. A name 
used in the 17 th and 18th centuries 
for dark-skinned or half-caste claim- 
ants of Portuguese descent, and 
Christian profession. Its application 
is generally, though not universally, to 
soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that it was originally a corruption of 
the Pers. (from Turkish) top-cM, a 
gunner. Yarious other etymologies 


have however been given. That given 
by Orme below (and put forward 
doubtfully by Wilson) from topi, ‘ a 
hat,* has a good deal of plausibility, 
and even if the former etymology be 
the true origin, it is probable that this 
one was often in the minds of those 
using the term, as its true connotation. 
It may have some corroboration not 
only in the fact that Europeans are to 
this day often siioken of by the natives 
^ith a shade of disparagement) as 
Topi“Walas (q.v.) or ‘ Hat-men,’ but 
also in the pride commonly taken by 
all persons claiming European blood 
in wearing a hat ; indeed Era Paolino 
tells us that this class called themselves 
gente de chapeo (see also the quotation 
below from Ovington). Possibly 
however this was merely a misrender- 
ing of topaz from the assumed etymo- 
logy’'. The same Era Paolino, with his 
usual fertility in error, propounds in 
another passage that topaz is a cor- 
ruption of doAohdsliiya, ‘ two-tongued ’ 
(in fact is another form of dubash., 
q.v.), viz., using Portuguese and a 
debased vernacular (pp. 50 and 144). 

The Topaz on board ship is the 
sweeper, who is at sea frequently of 
this class. 

1602. “ The 12th ditto we saw to sea- 

ward another Champaigne (Sampan) wherein 
were 20 men, Mestigos and Toupas.” — Van 
^%lhergen*s Voyage, p. 34 (pub. 1648). 

1673. “To the Port then belonged 300 
English, and 400 Topazes, or Portugal Eire- 
men.” — Fryer, 66. 

Ill his glossarial Index Eryer gives ‘ ‘ To- 
pazes, Musketeers.” 

1680. “ It is resolved and ordered to 

entertain about 100 Topasses, or Black 
Portuguese, into pay.” — In Wheeler, i. 121.. 

1686. “ It is resolved, as soon as English 

soldiers can be jirovided sufficient for the 
garrison, that all Topasses be disbanded, 
and no more entertained, since there is 
little dependance on them.” — In do., 159. 

1690. ‘ ‘ A Report spread abroad, that a 

Rich Moor Ship belonging to one Abdal 
Ghaford, was taken by Rat-men, that is, 
in their (the Moors) Dialect, Europeans.” — 
Ovington, 411. 

1705. “ . . . Topases, qui sont des gens 

du pais qu’on ^Ibve et qu’on habille k la 
Erangoise, lesquels ont este instruits dans 
la Religion Catholique par quelques uns de 
nos Missionnaires.” — Luillier, p. 45-46. 

1711. “ The Garrison consists of about 

250 Soldiers, at 91 Eanhams, or Xl. 2s. 9c^. 

S er Month, and 200 Topasses, or black 
lungrel Portuguese, at 50, or 52 Eanhams 
per Month.” — Lockyer, 14. 

1727. “_Some Portuguese are called To- 
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passes . . . will be served by none but 
Portuguese Priests, because they indulge 
them more and their Villany.” — A. Ham. 

1745. “ Les Portugais et les autres 

Catholiques qu’on nomme Mestices et 
Topases, ^galement comnie les naturels 
du Pays y viennent sans distinction pour 
assister aux Divins mystbres .” — HorbcrL ii. 
31. 

1747. ‘ ‘ The officers upon coming in ! 

report their People in general behav^ed 
very well, and could not do more than 
they did with such a handful of men 
against the Poree the Enemy had, being 
as they believe at least to be one thousand 
Eurox^'eans, besides Topasses, Coffrees, and 
Seapoys, altogether about Two 'J'housand 
(2000).” — MS. Cons'U nations at Ft. St. David., 
1st March. (In India Office. ) 

1749. “ GOO effective Europeans would 

not have cost more than that Ciowd of use- 
less Topasses and Peons of which the Major 
Part of our Military has of late been com- 
posed.” — In .4 Letter to a Proprietor' of the 
E. I. Company ^ p. 57. 

,, “ The Topasses of which the major 
Part of the Garrison consisted, every one 
that knows Madrass knows it to be a 
black, degenerate, wretched Pace of the 
antient Portuguese., as ju’oud and bigotted 
as their Ancestors, lazy, idle, and vitious 
withal, and for the most Part as weak and 
feeble in Body as base in Mind, not one 
in ten possessed of any of the necessary 
Pequisites for a Soldier.” — 76. Axoii., \}. 103. 

1756. “ . . . in this plight, from half an 

hour after eleven till near two in the morn- 
ing, I sustained the weight of a heavy 
man, with his knees on my back, and the 
pressure of his whole body on my head ; a 
Butch sergeant, who had taken his seat 
upon my left shoulder, and a Topaz bear- 
ing on my right.” — HohuelVs Harr, of the 
Black Hole. 

1758. “ There is a distinction said to be 

made by you .... which, in our oxiinion, 
does no way square with rules of justice 
and equity, and that is the exclusion of 
Portuguese topasses, and other Christian 
natives, from any share of the money 
granted by the Nawab.” — Court’s Letter, in 
Long, 133. 

c. 1785. Topasses, black foot soldiers, 
descended from Portuguese marrying na- 
tives, called topasses because they wear 
hats.” — Carracciolts Clive, iv. 564. 

The same exijlanation is in Orme, i. 80. 

1787. “. . . Assuredly the mixture of 

Moormen, Pajahpoots, Gentoos, and Ma- 
labars in the same corps is extremely bene- 
ficial * I have also recommended the 
corps of Topasses or descendants of Euro- 
peans, who retain the characteristic quali- 
ties of their progenitors.” — Col. Fullarton’s 
Vieio of English Interests in India, 222. 

1789. ^‘Topasses are the sons of Euro- 
peans and black women, or low Portuguese, 
who are trained to arms.” — Munro, nar- 
rative, 321. 

1817. “ Topasses, or persons whom we 


may denominate Indo -Portuguese, either 
the mixed produce of Portuguese and Indian 
Xwents, or converts to the Portuguese, from 
the Indian, faith.”— *7. Mill, H%st. hi. 19. 

Tope, s. This word is used in three 
quite distinct senses, from distinct 
origins. 

a. H. p~jp. A cannon. This is Turk- 
ish top, adopted into Persian and Hin- 
dustani. We cannot trace it further 
back. 

b . A grove or orchard, and in Tipper 
India csx:)ecially a mango-orchard. The 
word is in universal use by the English, 
hut is quite unknown to the natives of 
Ux^per India. It is in fact Tamil toppu 
Telug. and 'must have been carried 
to Bengal by foreigners at an early 
period of European traffic. But Wilson 
is curiously mistaken in supposing it 
to be in common use in Hindustan by 
natives. The word used by them is 
hagh. 

1673.^ . flourish pleasant Tops of 

Plantains, Cocoes, Guiavas.” — Fryer, 40. 

,, “The Country is Sandy; yet 
Xhentiful in Provisions ; in all places. Tops 
of Trees.” — Ibid. 41. 

1747. “ The Topes and Walks of Trees 

in and about the Bounds will furnish them 
with firewood to burn, and Olay for Bricks 
is almost everywhere.” — Beport of a Council 
of War at Fort St. Dav'id, in Consn. of May 
5th, MS. ill India Office. 

1754. “ A multitude of Peoiile set to the 

work finished in a few days an entrench- 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a place 
called Eacquire’s Tope, or the grove of the 
Eacquire.” — Orme, i. 273. 

1799. “Uiion looking at the Tope as I 
came in just now, it appeared to me, that 
when you get x->ossession of the bank of the 
Hullah, you have the Tope as a matter of 
course.” — Wellington Despatches, i. 23. 

1809. “. . . behind that a rich country, 

covered with rice fields and topes.”— icf. 
Valentia, i. 557. 

1814. ^ “It is a general practice when a 
plantation of mango trees is made, to dig a 
well on one side of it. The well and the 
tope are married, a ceremony at which all 
the village attends, and large sums are 
often expended.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 56. 

c. An ancient Buddhist monument 
in the form of a solid dome. The word 
top is in local use in thelST. W. Punjab, 
where ancient monuments of this kind 
occur, and appears to come froni the 
Sansk. stiipa through the Pali or 
Prakrit thupo.* The word was first 

According to Sir H. Elliot (i. 605), Stupa in 
Icelandic signifies ‘ a Tower.’ We cannot find it 
m Cleasby. 
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introduced to European knowledge by 
Mr. Elphinstone in bis account of tbe 
Tope of Manikyala in tbe Eawul 
Pindi district. 

Tope-kbana, s. Tbe Artillery, 
Artillery Park, or Ordnance De- 
partment, Turco - Pers. tdp-klidna 
“ cannon-bouse ” or ‘‘ cannon-depart- 
anent.” Tbe word is tbe same that 
appears so often in reports from Con- 
stantinople as tbe Tophaneh, Dnless 
tbe traditions of Donna Tofana are 
bistorical, we are strongly disposed 
to suspect tbat Aqua Tofana may 
bave bad its name from tbis word. 

‘ * Khan Dowran and the rest of the 
Omrahs, with their forces, and all the Kang’s 
Tope conna, kept guard round the Port.” — 
{Reference lost, ) 

1765. “ He and his troops knew that by 

the treachery of the Tope Khonnah Droger 
(i.e., JOarogha), the cannon were loaded 
'with powder only.” — jEolwellj Hist. Events, 
&c., i. 96. 

j ^ Topee, s. A bat. Hind. topi. Tbis 
is sometimes referred to Port, topo, 

' tbe top’ (also tope, ‘ a top-knot, and 
topete, a ‘toupee’), wbicb is probably 
‘Teutonic, identical with English and 
Dutch ‘ top,’ L. German topp>, Erencb 
toupet, &c. But there is also a simpler 
Hind, word top, for a helmet or bat, 
and tbe quotation from tbe Roteiro 
Yocabulary seems to show tbat tbe 
word existed in India when tbe Portu- 
guese first arrived. 

With tbe usual tendency to specialize 
foreign words, we find this word be- 
comes specialized in application to tbe 
sola bat. 

1498. In the vocabulary (“Psie he a 
Unguajem de Calicut ”) we have : “ barrete 
a cap) : tupy.” — Eoteiro, 118. 

The following expression again, in the 
same work, seems to be Portuguese, and to 
refer to some mode in which the women’s 
hair was dressed : 

,, “Trazem em a moleera huuns 
topetes por signal! quesamChristaos.” — Ib. 
52. 

1849. “ Our good friend Sol came down 

in right earnest on the waste, and there is 
need of many a fold of twisted muslin 
round the white topi, to keep off his impor- 
tunacy.” — Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 2. 

1883. ‘‘Topee, a solar helmet.” — Wills, 
Modern Persia, 263. 

Topeewala, s. Hind, ppiwdld; 
‘ one who wears a bat,’ generally a 
European, or one claiming to be so. 
Eormerly by Englishmen it was habi- 
tually applied to tbe dark descendants 


of tbe Portuguese. R. Drummond 
says tbat in bis time (before 1808) 
Topeewala and Puggrywala were used 
in Guzerat and tbe Mabratta country 
for ‘ Europeans ’ and ‘ natives.’ 

Tbe author of tbe Persian Life of 
Hydur Naih (Or. Tr. Eund, by Miles) 
calls Europeans Kalali-posh, i.e. ‘ bat- 
wearers ’ (p. 85). 

1803. “The descendants of the Portu- 
gese .... unfortunately their ideas of 
Christianity are so imperfect that the only 
mode they hit upon of displaying their 
faith is by wearing hats and breeches.” — 
Sydney Smith, Works, 3d ed. iii. 5. 

1874. “. . . you will see that he will 

not be able to protect us. All topiwalas 
.... are brothers to each other. The 
magistrates and the judge will always 
decide in favour of their white brethren.” — 
Govinda Samdnta, ii. 211. 

Toreull, s. Tbis word occurs only 
in Castanbeda. It is tbe Malayalam 
tiru-hoyil, ‘temple.' See i. 253, 254; 
also tbe Eng. Trans, of 1582, f. 151. 
In fact, in tbe 1st ed. of tbe 1st book 
of Castanbeda, turcoll occurs where 
pagode is found in subsequent editions. 

Toshaconna, S. P. H. toshahhana. 
Tbe repository of articles received as 
presents, or intended to be given as 
presents, attached to a government- 
office, or great man’s establishment. 
Tbe tosha-khdna is a special depart- 
ment attached to tbe Poreign Secre- 
tariat of tbe Government of India. 

1799. “After the capture of Seringa- 
patam, and before the country was given 
over to the Raja, some brass swamies (q. v. ), 
which were in the toshekanah, were given 
to the brahmins of different pagodas, by 
order of Macleod and the General. The 
prize-agents require payment for them.” — 
Wellington, i. 56. 

Tostdaun, s. Mibtary Hind, tosddn 
for a cartoucbe-box. Tbe word appears 
to be properly Pers. toshaddn, ‘ provi- 
sion-holder,’ a wallet. 

Toty, s. Tamil-Canarese, toH ; in 
S. India a low-caste man who in 
villages receives certain allowances for 
acting as messenger, etc., for tbe 
community. 

1730. “II y a dans chaque village un 
homme de service, appellf^- Totti, qui est 
charg4 des impositions imbbques.” — Lettres 
Edif., xiii. 371. 

Toucan, s. Tbis name is very 
generally misapplied by Europeans to 
the various species of Hornbill, for- 
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merly all styled BuceroSy but now 
subdivided into various genera. Jerdon 
says : ‘ ‘ They (tbe bornbills) are, indeed, 
popularly called Toucans tbrougbout 
India; and this appears to be their 
name in some of the M!alayan isles ; 
the word signifying "a worker,’ from 
the noise they make.” This^ would 
imply that the term did originally 
belong to a species of hornbill, and not 
to the S. American Bhamphastes or Ay ~ 
godactyle^ TuJcang is really in Malay 
a ‘craftsman or artificer’ ; but the 
dictionaries show no application to the 
bird. ^ / 

We have here, in fact, a remarkable 
instance of the coincidences ^ which 
often justly i^erplex etymologists, or 
would perplex them if it were not so 
much their habit to seize on one solu- 
tion and despise the others.^ Not only 
is tuhang in Malay ‘ an artificer,’ but, 
as Willoughby tells us, the Spaniards 
called the real S. American toucan 
‘ carpintero ’ from the noise he makes. 
And yet there seems no ^ room for 
doubt that Toucan is a Brazilian name ' 
for a Brazilian bird. See the quota- 
tions, and especially Thevet’s, with its 
date. 

The Toucan is described by Oviedo 
(c.l535),but he mentions only the name 
by which “the Christians ” called it, — 
in Eamusio’s Italian Ficuto Beccuto ; 
BommariOy in EamusiOy hi. f. 60). 

1558. “ Sur la coste de la marine, la 

plus frequete marchandise est le xdamage 
d’vn oyseau, qu’ils appellent en leur langue 
Toucan, lequel descrivons sommairement 
‘Xmis qull vient k propos. Oest oyseau est 
de la grandeur d’vn pigeon. . . . Au reste 
cest oyseau est merveilleusement difforme 
et nionstrueux, ay ant le bee plus gros et 
plus long quasi que le reste du corps.” — 
JLes Singularitez de la France Antcorticque, 
autrement nommie Amerique . . . Par T. 
Andr6 Theuet, Natif d’Angoulesme. Paris, 
1558, f. 91. 

1648. “Tucana sive Toucan Brasilien- 
sibus : avis picae aut palumbi magnitudine. 

. . . Eostrum habei ingens et nonmimquam 

E almuin longum, exterius flavam. , . . 

lirum est antem videri possit quomodo 
tantilla avis tarn grande rostrum ferat ; 
sed levissimum est. ” — GeorgI Marcgravl 
de Liehstady Hist. Ferum Natur. Brasiliae. 
Lib. V. cap. xv., in Hist. Natur. Brasil. 
Lugd. Bat. 1648, p. 217. 

See also (1599) AldrovanduSy Ornitkolog., 
lib. xii. cap. 19, where the word is given 
toucham. 

Traga, s. The extreme form of 
dhurna (q.v.) among the Eajputs and 
connected tribes, in which the com- 


plainant puts himself, or some member 
of his family, to torture or death, as a 
mode of bringing vengeance on the 
oppressor. 

The tone adopted by some persons 
and papers at the time of the death of 
the great Charles Gordon, tended to 
imply their view that his death was a 
kind of traga intended to bring ven- 
geance on those who had sacrificed 
him. 

1803. A case of traga is recorded in Sir 
Jasper Nicoll’s Journal, at. the capture of 
Gawilgarh by Sir A. Wellesley. See note 
to Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 387. 

1813. ‘ ‘ Every attempt to levy an assess- 
ment is succeeded by the Tarakaw, a most 
horrid mode of murdering themselves and 
each other.” — Forbes, Or. Mem., ii. 91. 

1819. For an affecting story of Traga, 
see Maemurdo, in Bo. Bit. Soc. Tram., i. 
281. 

Tranquebar, n. j). A seaport of 
S. India, which was in the possession 
of the Banes till 1807, when it was 
taken by England. It was restored to 
the Banes in 1814, and purchased 
from them, along with SeramiDore, in 
1845. The true name is said to be 
Tarangau’-'F^di, ‘Sea-Town’ or ‘Wave- 
town.’ 

1610. “The members of the Company 
have petitioned me, that inasmuch as they 
do much service to God in their establish- 
ment at Negaipatam, both among Portu- 
guese and natives, and that there is a 
settlement of newly converted Christians 
who are looked after by the catechumens 
of the parish (freguezia) of Trangabar . . 

— King^s Letter, in lAvros das Mongdes, p. 
285. 

Travancore, n. p. The name of a 
village south of_ Trevandrum, from 
which the reigning dynasty of the 
kingdom which is known by the 
name has been called. The true name 
is said to be TirU’^viddn’-hodu, short- 
ened to Tiruvdnhodu. 

1563. “And at the place called Tra- 
vancor, where this Kingdom of Coulam 
terminates, there begins another Kingdom 
taking its name from this very Travancor,. 
the king of which our people call the Bey 
Grande, because he is greater in his domi- 
nion, and in the state which he keeps, than 
those other xDrinces of Malabar ; and he is 
subject to the King of Narsinga.”— Earros, 
I. ix. 1. 

1609. “ The said Governor has written 

to me that most of the kings adjacent^ to 
our State, whom he advised of the coming 
of the rebels, had sent replies in a good 
spirit, with expressions of friendship, andwith 
promises not to admit the rebels into their 
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ports, all but him of Travancor, from whom 
no answer had yet come.” — King of Bpain^s 
Letter, in Livros das Mo7i<;6es, p. 257. 

Tribeny, n. p. TH-venl^ ‘three- 
fold braid ’ ; a name which properly 
belongs to Prayaga (Allahabad), where 
the three holy rivers, Ganges, 
Jumna, and (unseen) Sarasyati are 
considered to unite. But local re- 
quirements have instituted another 
Tribeni m the Ganges Delta, by 
bestowing the names of Jumna and 
Sarasyati on two streams connected 
with the Hugh. The Bengal Tribeni 
gives name to a village, which is a 
place of great sanctity, and to which the 
melas or religious fairs attract many 
visitors. 

1682. “ if I refused to stay there 

he would certainly stop me again at Trip- 
pany some miles further up the River.” — 
Hedges, MB, Jow^nal, Oct. 14. 

1705. “ . . . pendant la Lune de Mars 

. . . il arrive la F^te de Tripigny, c’est un 
Dieu enfermd dans une maniere de petite 
Mosquee, qui est dans le milieu d’une tres- 
grande pleine . . . au bord du Gange.” — 
iMillier, 89. 

Trichies or Tritchies, s. The 
familiar name of the cheroots made at 
Trichinopoly ; long, and rudely made, 
with a straw inserted at the end for 
the mouth. They are (or were) cheap 
and coarse, but much liked by those 
used to them, Mr, 0. P, Brown, re- 
ferring. to his etymology of TricM- 
nojoly under the succeeding article, 
derives the word cheroot from the form 
of the name which he assigns. But 
this, like his etymology of the place- 
name, is entirely wrong (see under 
cheroot). Some excellent practical 
scholars seem to be entirely without 
the etymological sense. 

1876. “ Between whiles we smoked, 

generally Manillas, now supplanted by foul 
Dindiguls and fetid Trichies.” — Burton, 
Sind Bevisited, i. 7. 

Trichinopoly, n. p. A district and 
once famous rock-fort of S. India. 
The etymology and proper form has 
been the subject of much difference. 
Mr. 0. P. Brown gives the true name 
‘ Little -Town.’ But 
this may ^fely be rejected as mere 
guess, inconsistent with facts. The 
earliest occurrence of the name on 
an inscription is (about 1520) as 
Tiru-ssila-paUi, apparently ‘ Holy- 
rock-town.’ In the Tevdram the place 
is said to be mentioned under the name 


of SirapalK. Some derive it from 
Tri-sira-puram, ‘ Three-head-town,’ 
with allusion to a *■ three-headed ’ 
demon. 

1677. “ Tritchenapali.”— Bossing, in 

Valcntijn, v. (Ceylon), 300. 

1741. “ The Maratas concluded the cam- 
paign by putting this whole Peninsula 
•under contribution as far as O. Cumerim, 
attacking, conquering, and retaining the 
city of Tiruxerapali, capital of Madura, 
and taking prisoner the Nabab who go- 
verned it.” — Report of the Fort. Viceroy, in 
Bosquejo das Possessoes, &c., Documentok iii. 
p. 19 (1853). 

1761. “ After the battle Mahommed 

Ali Khan, son of the late nabob, fled to 
Tr'achinapolli, a place of great strength.” — 
Complete Hist, of the War in India, 1761, 

p. 3. 

Trincomalee, n. p. A well-known 
harbour on the M.E. coast of Ceylon. 
The proper name is doubtful. It is 
alleged to be Tirulcko-ndtlia-malai, 
or Tarahga-malai. The last (‘ Sea- 
Hill’) seems conceived to fit our 
modern pronunciation, but not the 
older forms. It is perhaj)s TW-Arona- 
malai, for ‘ Three-peak-Hill.’ There 
is a shrine of Siva on the hill, called 
Trikoneswara. 

1553. “And then along the coast to- 
wards the north, above Baticalou, there is 
the kingdom of Triquinamale. ” — Bam'os, 
II. ii. cap. 1. 

1602. _ “This Prince having departed, 
made sail, and was driven by the winds 
unknowing whither he went. In a few 
days he came in sight of a desert island 
(being that of Ceilon), where he made the 
land at a haven called Preaturd, between 
Triquillimale and the point of Jafanapa- 
tam.”— Cowjfo, V. i. 5. 

1672. “ Trinquenemale hath a sur- 

passingly fine harbour, as may be seen from 
the draught thereof, yea oiie of the best 
and largest in all Ceylon, and better shel- 
tered from the winds than the harbours of 
Belligamme, Gale, or Colombo.” — Baldaeus,. 
413. 

167 5. ‘ ‘ The Cinghalese them selves oppose 
this, saying that they emigrated from 
another country . . . that some thousand 
years ago, ^a Prince of great piety, driven 
out of the land of Tanassery . . . came to 
land near the Hill of Tricoenmale with 
1800 or 2000 men . . .” — RyXlof van Corns, 
in Valmtijn (Ceylon), 210. 

1685. “ Triquinimale . . . .” — Biheyron 

Fr. Tr., 6. 

1726. ‘ Trinkenemale, properly Tricoen- 
male” (i.e. T7'ikunmal&). — Valentijn (Cey- 
lon), 19. 

„ “Trinkemale . . 103. 

1727. “. . . . that vigilant Dutchman 
was soon after them with his Fleet, and 
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forced them to fight disadvantageously in 
Drankamalaya Bay, wherein the French 
lost one half of their Fleet, being either 
sunk or burnt.” — A. i. 343. 

1761. We arrived at Trinconomale in 
Ceylone (which is one of the finest, if not 
y« best and most cax:)acious Harbours in y« 
World) the first of November, and em- 
ployed that and part of the ensuing Month 
in preparing our ShijDS for y« next Cam- 
paign.” — MS. Letter of James JRenucU, 
Jany. 31st. 

Tripang, s. _ The sea-slug (ZToZo- 
thuria). This is the Malay name. 
See Swallow, and Beche-de-mer. 

Triplieane, n. p. A suburb of 
Port St. George; the part where the 
palace of the “ Nabob of the Carnatic ” 
is. It has been explained, questionably, 
as Tiru - valli - Jiedi, ^ ‘ sacred - creeper - 
tank.’ Seshagiri Sastri gives it as 
Tiru-alUJcmij ‘ sacred-lily- (Nymxohaca 
rubea) tank.’ 

1674. ‘ ‘ There is an absolute necessity to 

go on fortifying this place in the best man- 
ner we can, our enemies at sea and land 
being within less than musket shot, and 
better fortified in their camp at Trivelicane 
than we are here.’'— Bort Si. George Conms. 
2nd Feb. In Notes and Extracts. Madras, 
1871, No. I. p. 28. 

1679. “ The Didwan (? from Con- 

jeveram, who pretends to have come from 
Court, having sent word from Treplicane 
that unless the Governor would come to the 
garden by the river side to receive the 
Phyrmaund he would carry it back to 
Court again, answer is returned that it 
hath not been accustomary for the Govem- 
ours to go out to receive a bare Phyrmaund 
except there come therewith a Serpow (see 
Seerpaw) or a Tasheriff ” (see Tashreef). — 
Do., do., 2nd Dec. in Notes and Extracts, 
1873, No. III. p. 40. 

Trivandrum, n. p. The modern 
capital of the state now known as 
Travancore (q.v.). Properly Tiru- 
{v)ananta-pura7n^ ‘ Sacred Vishnu- 
Town.’ 

Trumpak, n. p. This is the name 
by which the site of the native subuyb 
of the city of Ormuz on the famous 
island of that name is known. The 
real name is shown by Lt. Stiffe’s ac- 
count of that island (see Geogr.Magazi ne, 
i. 13) tohavebeen ‘Garden 
of Turun,’ and it was properly the 
palace of the old Kings, of whom more 
than one bore the name of ( Turun or 
Turdn Shah). 

“ When the people of the city saw 
that they were so surrounded, that from 
no direction could water be brought, which 


was what they felt most of all, the prin- 
cipal Moors collected together and went to 
the king desiring him earnestly to provide 
a guard for the pools of Turumbaque 
which were at the head of the island lest 
the Portuguese should obtain X)ossesaion of 
i' '«'• -\’-^Comme7it. of Alhoquerque, 
L. T. hy Buxh, i. 175. ’ 


ICIO. “The island has no fresh water 
. . . only in Torunpaque, which is a piece 
of white salt clay, at the extremity of the 
island, there is a well of fresh water of 
which the King and the Wazir take advan- 
tage, to water the gardens which they have 
there, and which produce perfectly every- 
thing that is planted.”— Rel. de 
los lieges de Earmuz, 115. 


Tucka, s. Hind, tdhd, Beng. taka. 
This is the word commonly used aruong 
Bengalis for ‘ a rupee.’ But in other 
parts of India it (or at least tahd) is nsed 
differently ; as for aggregates of 4, or 
of 2 pice, c.g. {pdiich takd paisa, five 
tahec of pice, generally in N. 'W, P. — 
20 pice). It is most probably a form 
of tanga (q.v.) and of Skt. tanha^ ‘a 
stamped coin.’ 

1874. 

‘ . . . . How much did my father pay 
for her?’ ^ 

“ ‘ He paid only ten takas.’ 

“ I may state here that the wordrupej/d, 
or as it is commonly written rupee or rupi. 
is unknown to the peasantry of Bengal, 
at least to Bei^ali Hindu tieasants; the 
word they invariably use is taka .” — Govinda 
Sanumta, i. 209. 

Tuckavee, s. Money advanced to 
a ryot by his superior to enable him 
to carry on his cultivation, and re- 
coverable with his quota of revenue. 
It is Ar. H. takdm^ from Ar. Jeam, 
‘ strength,’ thus literally ‘ a reinforce- 
ment.’ 


Tuckeed, s. An official reminder. 
Ar. Hind, tdlcld, emphasis, injunction, 
and verb fdkld karndy to enjoin strin- 
gently, to insist. 

^ 18G2. “ I can hardly describe to you my 

life — work all day, English and Persian, 
scores of appeals and session cases, and a 
continual irritation of tukeeds and offensive 
remarks .... these take away all the 
enjoyment of doing one’s duty, and make 
work a slavery.” — Letter from Col. J. jB. 
Becher, in (unpublished) Memoir, p. 28. 

Tulwaur, s. Hind, tulwar and 
tarwdr, ‘a sabre.’ Williams gives Skt. 
taravdri and taraddliJca^ 

1853. “ The old native officer who car- 

ried the royal colour of the regiments was 
cut down by the blow of a Sikh tulwar.” — 
Oakjield, ii. 78. 
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Tumasha, s. An entertainment, a 
spectacle (in tlie Erench sense), a popu- 
lar excitement. It is Arab, tamashi, 
‘going about to look at anything 
entertaining.’ The word is in use in 
Turkestan (see Schuyler, below). 

1610. “Heere are also the mines of 
Manichand {qu. Kamchand’s ?) Castle and 
Houses which the Indians acknowledge for 
the great God, saying that he took flesh 
vpon him to see the Tamasha of the World. ’* 
— Finch, in Purckas, i. 436. 

1631. “ Hie quoque meridiem prospicit, 

ut spectet Thamasham id est pugnas Ele- 
phantum Leonum Bhffalorum et aliarum 

ferarum — De Laet, Be Impeno 

Magni Mogolis, 127. 

1673. “. . . . We were discovered by 

some that told our Banyan . . . that two 
Englishmen were come to the Tomasia, or 
Sight . . Fryer, 159. 

1705. ‘ ‘ Tamachars. Ce sont des r^ j ouis- 

sances que les Gen tils font en I’honneur de 
quelqu’unes de leurs divinitez.” — Luilher, 
Tah. des Matieres. 

1840. “Bunjeet replied, ‘Don’t go yet; 

I am going myself in a few days, and then 
we will have hurra tomacha.’” — Oshorne, 
Court and Camp of Runjeet Singh, 120-121. 

1876. “If you told them that you did 
not want to buy anything, but had merely 
come for tomasha, or amusement, they 
were always readjr to explain and show you 
everything you wished to see.” — Schuyler* s 
TurJeistan, i. 176. 

Tumlet, s. Domestic Hind, tamlat, 
being a corruption of tumbler. 

Tumlook, n. p. A town, and 
anciently a sea-port and seat of Bud- ] 
dhist learning on the west of the 
Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
called Tamralipti or -lipta. It occurs 
in the Mahabharat and many other 
Sanskrit works. “In the Dasa 
Kumdra and Vrihat Katha, collections 
of tales written in the 9th and 12th 
centuries, it is always mentioned as 
the great port of Bengal, and the seat 
of an active and flourishing commerce 
with the countries and islands of the 
Bay of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean.” 
(Pro/. PI. PI. Wilson, in J. B. As. Soc. 
V. 135). 
c. 150. 

*‘. . . Kal Trpbs avT^) TTora/LKp iro\ets* 

IIaA,t|uij360pa /SacrtAetoi/ 

Tap.aA.tT>7s.” 

Ptolemy* s Tables^ Bk. vii. i. 73. 
c. 410. “From this, continuing to go 
eastward nearly 50 y 6) anas, we arrive at 


* For this quotation I aiii indebted to a com- 
munication from Mr. Archibald Constable of the 
oudh and Eohilkund Bailwaj". — Y. 


the Kingdom of Tamralipti. Here it is 
the river (Ganges) empties itself into the 
sea. Fah Hian remained here for two 
years, writing out copies of the Sacred 
Books . . . He then shipped himself on 
board a great merchant vessel . . .” — Beal, 
Travels of Fah Hian, &c. (1869), pp. 147- 
148. 

1726. “Tamboli and Banzia are two 
Portuguese villages, where they have their 
churches, and salt business.” — Valentijn, v. 
159. 

Tumtum, S. A dog-cart. We do 
not know the origin. 

1866. “We had only 3 coss to go, and 
we should have met a pair of tumtums 
which would have taken us on.” — TheJDawk 
Bungaloio, 384. 

Tiinca, Txincaw, &o., s. Pers. Hind. 
tanhliwah, pron. tankhd. Properly an 
assignment on the revenue of a par- 
ticular locality in favour of an indivi- 
dual ; but in its most ordinary modern 
use it is merely a word for the wages 
of a monthly servant. 

For a full account of special older 
uses of the word see Wilson. In the 
second quotation the use is obscure ; 
perhaps it means the villages on which 
assignments had been granted. 

1758. “Boydoolub . . . has taken the 
discharge of the tuncaws and the arrears of 
the Nabob’s army upon himself.” — Orme, 
iii. 

1760. “You have been under the neces- 
sity of writing to Mr. Howell (who was 
sent to collect in the txincars . . . The low 
men that are employed in the tuncars are 
not to be depended on.” — The XPawab to 
the Prest. and Council of 1% Wm., in Long, 
233. 

1778. “ These rescripts are called tun- 

caws, and entitle the holder to receive to 
the amount from the treasuries ... as the 
revenues come in.” — Orme, ii. 276. 

Tnraj s. Or. Turk. tura. This word 
is used in the Autobiography of Baber, 
and in other Mahommedan military 
narratives of the 16 th century. It is 
admitted by the translators of Baber 
that it is rendered by them quite con- 
jecturally, and we cannot but think 
that they have missed the truth. The 
explanation of iur which they quote 
from Meninski is reticiilatusf* and 
combining this with the manner in 
which the quotations show these tura 
to have been employed, we cannot but 
think that the meaning which best 
suits is ‘ a gabion.’ 

SirH. Elliot, in referring to the first 
passage from Baber, adopts the reading 
tuhra, and says, “ TUbras are nose- 
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bags, but . . . Bad^dni makes tlie 
meaning plain, by saying they were 
filled xuitli earth (^Tdrikh-i-Bad(iii>n% f. 
136) .. . The sacks used by Sher 
Shdh as temporary fortifications on 
his march towards Bajputana were 
tulras ” {Elliot, vi. 469). It is evident 
however that Baber’s turas were no 
tobras (<1*V.)> whilst a reference to the 
passage {Elliot, iv. 405) regarding Sher 
Shah shows that the use of bags filled 
with sand on that occasion was re- 
garded as a new contrivance. The 
tulra of Baddtinl may therefore pro- 
bably be a misreading; whilst the use 
of gabions implies necessarily that 
they would be filled with earth. 

1526. (At the Battle of Panipat) “I 
directed that, according to the custom of 
Bhm, the gun-carriages should be con- 
nected together with twisted bull-hides as 
with chains. Between every two gun- 
carriages were 6 or 7 turas (or breastworks). 
The matchlock men stood behind these 
guns and thras, and discharged their match- 
locks ... It was settled, that as Panipat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one 
of our flanks by its buildings and houses, 
while we might fortify our front by turas 
. . . — Baber, p. 304. 

1528. (At the siege of Chanderi) “over- 
seers and pioneers were appointed to con- 
struct works on which the guns were to be 
planted. All the men ^of the army were 
directed to prepare turas and scaling- 
ladders, and to serve the tflras which are 
used in attacking forts . . — Ibid., p. 376. 

The editor’s note at the former passage 
is: “The meaning (viz. ‘breastwork’) as- 
signed to Tura here, and in several other 
places, is merely conjectural, founded on 
Petis de la Croix’s explanation, and on the 
meaning given by Meninski to Tur, viz. 
reticulatus. The Turas may have been 
formed by the branches of trees, interwoven 
like basket-work ... or they may have 
been covered defences from arrows and 
missiles . . . .” Again : “ These Turas, 
so often mentioned, appear to have been a 
sort of testudo, under cover of which the as- 
sailants advanced, and sometimes breached 
the wall ...” 

Tur aka, n. p. This word is a^Dplied 
both in Mahratti and in Telugu to the 
Mahommedans {Turks). Like this is 
Taruk which the Burmese now apply 
to the Chinese. See Tarouk. 

Turban, s. Some have supposed 
this well-known English word to be a 
corruption of the Pers. Hind, sirhand * 
^ ‘ head- wrap ’ ) . This is however quite 
inconsistent with the history of the 

■* 1727- “ I bought a few scerbunds and saoinoes 
there (at Cuttack), to know the difference of the 
Prices.” — A. Hamilton, i. 394. 


word. Wedgwood’s suggestion that 
the word may be derived from Er. 
turbin, ‘ a whelk,’ is equally to be re- 
jected. ^ It is really a corruption of 
one which, though it seems to be out 
of use in modern Turkish, was evidently 
used by the Turks when Europe &st 
became familiar with the Ottomans 
and their ways. This is set forth in 
the quotation below from Zedler’s 
Lexicon, which is corroborated by 
those from Rycaut and from Gralland, 
&c. The proper word was apparently 
dulband. Some modern Persian dic- 
tionaries give the only meaning of this 
as ' a sash.’ But Meninsky explains 
it as ‘ a cloth of fine white muslin ; 
a wrapper for the head ’ ; and Vtillers 
also gives it this meaning, as well * as 
that of a ‘ sash or belt.’* Jn doing so 
he quotes Shakespear’s diet., and 
marks the use as ‘ Hindustani-Persian.’ 
But a merely Hindustani use of a 
Persian word could scarcely have be- 
come habitual in Turkey in the loth 
and 16th centuries. The use of dulband 
for a turban was probably genuine 
Persian, adopted by the Turks. Its 
etymology is apparently from Arab. 
dul, ‘ wlvere,'* admitting of application 
to either a girdle or a head- wrap. Prom 
the Turks it passed in the forms Tuli~ 
^nt, TolUban, Tur bant, &c., into 
European languages. And we believe 
that the flower tiUix) also has its name 
from its resemblance to the old 
Ottoman turban, f 

1487. . tele bambagine assai che 

loro chiamano turbanti; tele assai colla 
salda, che lor chiamano sexe (sash) . . — 

Letter on presents from the Sultan to L. 
de’ Medici, in Roscoe^s Lorenzo, ed. 1825, ii. 
371-2. 

c. 1490. “Estradiots sont gens comme 
Genetaires: vestuz, ^ pied et k cheval, 
comme les Turcs, sauf la teste, oh ils ne 
portent ceste toille qu’ilz appellant tollihan, 
et sont durs gens, et couchent dehors tout 
Tan et leurs chevaulx.” — Flu de Commynes, 
Liv. VIII., ch. viii., ed. Pupont (1843), ii, 
456. 

Thus given in Danett’s translation 

“These Estradiots are soldiers like to 
the Turkes Janizaries, and attired both on 
foote and on horsebacke like to the Turks, 
save that they weare not vpon their head 
such a great roule of linnen as the Turkes 
do called [s^c] Tollihan.”— p. 325. 

The Pers partala is always used for a ‘waist- 
helt ’ in India, but in Persia also for a turban. 

t Busbecq. (1554) says: . ingens ubique 

florum copia offerebatur, Narcissorum, Hyacin- 
thorum, et eoruiu quos Turcae Tulipan vocant.” 
— Epist. i., Elzevir ed. p. 47. 
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1586-8. . the King’s Secretarie, 

who had upon his head a peece of died' linen 
cloth folded vp like vnto a Turkes Tnliban.” 
— Voyaqe of Master Thomas Gandish^ in 
JSakl., iv. 33. 

c. 1610. . . un gros turban blano k 

la Turque.” — Pyrard de Laval, i. 98. 

1611. Cotgrave’s French Diet, has : 

“ Toliban : m. A Turbant or Turkish 
Fat. 

“ Tolopan, as Turbant. 

“Turban: m. A Turbant; a Turkish 
hat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
n, rundle ; broad at the bottom to enclose 
the head, and lessening, for ornament, to- 
wards the top,” 

1615. “ . . . se un Cristiano fosse trovato 

con turbante bianco^ in capo, sarebbe 
percib costretto o a rinegare o a morire. 
Questo turbante poi lo portano Turchi, di 
varie forme.” — P. della Valle, i. 96. 

„ “ The Sultan of Socotora ... his 

clothes are Surat Stuffes, after the Arabs 
manner ... a very good Turbant, but bare 
footed.” — Sir T, Roe. 

„ “ Their Attire is after the Turkish 

fashion, Turbants only excepted, insteed 
whereof they have a kind of Capp, rowled 
about with a black Turbant.” — De Mon- 
fart, 5. 

1619. ^ “Nel giorno della qual festa tutti 
Persian! pih spensierati, e fin gli uomini 
grandi, e il medesimo rk, si vestono in 
abito succinto all uso di Mazanderan ; e 
con certi berrettini, non tro^Dpo buoni, in 
testa, perche i turbanti si guasterebbono 
e sarebbero di troppo impaccio . . . .” — 
P. della Valle, ii. 31. 

1630. “ Some indeed have sashes of 

silke and gold, tulipanted about their 
heads . . .” — Sir T, Herbert, p. 128. 

„ “ His way was made by 30 gallant 

young gentlemen vested in crimson saten ; 
their Tulipants were of silk and silver 
wreath’d about with cheynes of gold. ” — Ib. 
p. 139. 

1672. “On the head they wear great 
Tulbands {Tulhande) which they touch 
with the hand when they say sal am to any 
one.” — Baldaeus (Germ, version), 33. 

,, “Trois Tulbangis venoient de 
front aprbs luy, et ils portoient chascun un 
beau tulban orne et enrichy d’aigrettes.” — 
Journal d’Ant. Galland, i. 139. 

1673. “ The mixture of Castes or Tribes 
of all India are distinguished by the diffe- 
rent Modes of binding their Turbats.” — 
Fryer, 115. 

1674. “El Tanadar de un golpo cortb 
las repetidas- bueltas del turbante a un 
Turco, y la cabega asta la mitad, de que 
cayb muerte.” — Faria y Sousa, Asia Port., 
ii. 179-180. 

,, “Turbant, a Turkish hat,” &c. — 
Glossographia, or a Dictionary inter^n'eting 
the Hard Words of whatsoever language, 
now used in our refined English Tongue, 
etc., the 4th ed., by T. E., of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. In the Savoy, 1674. 


1676. “ Mahomed Alibeg returning into 

Persia out of India , . , presented Cha-Sefi 
the second with a Coco-nut about the big- 
ness of an Austrich-egg .... there was 
taken out of it a Turbant that had 60 cubits 
of calicut in length to make it, the cloath 
being so fine that you could hardly feel it.” 
— Tavernier, B. T., p. 127. 

1687. In a detail of the high officers of 
the Sultan’s Court we find : 

“ 5. The Tulbentar Aga, he that makes 
up his Turbant,” 

A little below another personage (appa- 
rently) is called Tulban-o^^Aiam (‘The 
Turban Page ’) — Ricurat, Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 14. 

1711. “Their common Dress is a piece 
of blew Callico, wrap’d in a Role round 
their Heads for a Turbat.” — Fryer, 57. 

1745. “The Turks hold the Sultan’s 
Turban in honour to such a degree that 
they hardly dare touch it . . . but he him- 
self has, among the servants of his privy 
chamber, one whose special duty it is to 
adjust his Turban, or head-tire, and who is 
thence called Tulbentar or Dulbentar Aga, 
or Dulbendar Aga, also called by some 
Dulbend Oghani [Oghlam), or Page of the 
Turban.” — Zedler, Universal Lexicon, s.v. 

c. 1760. “They (the Sepoys) are chiefly 
armed in the country manner, with sword 
and target, and wear the Indian dress, the 
turbant, the cabay or vest, and long 
drawers.”— (Serose, i. 39. 

1843. “The mutiny of Vellore was 
caused by a slight shown to the Mahomedan 
turban ; the mutiny of Bangalore by dis- 
respect said to have been shown to a 
Mahomedan place of worship.” — Macaulay, 
Speech on Gates of Somnauth. 

Turkey, s. This fowl is called in 
Hindustani peril, very possibly an in- 
dication that it came to India, perhaps 
first to the Spanish settlements in the 
Archipelago, across the Pacific, as the 
red pepper known as Chili did. In 
Tamil the bird is called vdn-kuri, * great 
fowl.’ Our European names of it in- 
volve a complication of mistakes and 
confusions. IFe name it as if it came 
from the Levant. But the name 
turkey would appear to have been 
originally applied to another of the 
Pavonidae, the guinea-fowl, Meleagris 
of the ancients. JVlinsheu’s explana- 
tions (quoted below), show strange 
confusions between the two birds. The 
French Cog delude or Dindon points 
only ambiguously to India, but the 
German CalecuUsche Hahn and the 
Dutch Kalkoen (from Calicut) are spe- 
cific in error as indicating the origin 
of the turkey in the East. This 
misnomer may have arisen from the 
nearly simultaneous discovery of 
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America and of tlie Cape route to 
Calicut, by Spain and Portugal re- 
spectively. It may also bave been 
connected "with tbe fact that Malabar 
produced domestic fowls of extra- 
ordinary size. Of these Ibn Batuta 
makes quaint mention.* Zedler’s 
great German Lexicon of Universal 
Kn ow! edge, a work published as late 
as 1745, says that these birds (turkeys) 
were called CalecutiscJie and Indisclie 
because they were first brought by the 
Portuguese from the Malabar coast. 
Dr. Caldwell cites a curious disproof of 
the antiquity of certain Tamil verses 
from their containing a simile of which 
the turkey forms the subject. ^ .^d I 
native scholars, instead of admitting 
the anachronism, have boldly main- 
tained that the turkey had always been 
found in India {Dravidian Grammar, \ 
2nd ed. p, 137). Padre Paolino was { 
apparently of the same opinion, for 
^ilst explaining that the etymology ] 
of Calicut is “ Castle of the Powls,*’ j 
he asserts that Turkeys (GalU T India) 
came originally from India ; being 
herein, as he often is, positive and 
wrong. In 1615 we find W. Edwards, 
the E. I. Company’s agent at Ajmir, 
writing to send the Mogul ‘'three or 
four Turkey cocks and hens, for he 
hath three cocks but no hens ” (Colonial 
Paper, E. i, c. 388). Here however 
the ambiguity between the real turkey 
and the guinea-fowl may possibly 
arise. 

In Egypt the bird is called Rilc- 
Ruml, ‘fowl of Bum’ (i.e. of Turkey), 
probably a rendering of the English 
term. 

c. 1550. “One is a species of peacock 
that has been brought to Europe, and com- 
monly called the Indian fowl.” — Girolamo 
Benzoni^ p. 148. 

1627. “ Cocke, or cocke of India, 

avis ita dicta, quod ex Africa, et vt nonulli 
volunt alii, ex India vel Arabia ad nos allata 
sit. B. Iptnt. T. |jnhxanisrlj 

Cahcnfiistlj Ipxn . . , H. Pavon de las Indias. 
G. Poulle“ dTnde. H. 2. Gallepauo. L. 
Gallo-pauo, quod de vtriusque natura videtur 
participare . . . Numidicae, CtNumMia, 
Meleagris . ... h. iw.eAas,i. niger, and aypo?, 
ager, quod in ^Ethiopia praecipufe inveni- 
untur. 

“ A ©itrliic, or Ginnie Henne .... 

* “ The first time in my life that I saw a China 
cock was in the city of Kaiilam. I had at first 
taken it for an ostrich, and I was looking at it with 
great wonder, when the owner said to me, ‘ Pooh 1 
there are cocks in China much logger than that! ’ 
and when I got there I found he had said no more 
than the truth.” — J. B., vol. iv. p. 257. 


I. Gallina d'India. H. Galina Morisca. 
G. Poulle dTnde. L. Penelope. Auis 
PJmraonis. Meleagris .... 

-* * * 4}:- 

“A 6muir cocke or hen : ex Guinea, regione 
Indica .... vnde fuerunt priiis ad alias 
regiones transportati. vi. or 

Ijtit.” — M'lnsheu^s Guide into Tongues (2d 
edition). 

1623. “33. Gallns Indicns, aut Turcicus 
(quern vocant), gallinacei aevum parum 
superat; iracundus ales, et carnibus valde 
albis.” — Bacon, Sint. Vitae et Mc»dis, in 
Montague’s ed., x. 140. 

1750-52. ‘ ‘ Some Germans call the tur- 

keys Calcutta hens; for this reason I looked 
about for them here, and to the best of my 
remembrance I was told they were foreign.” 
— Olof Toreen, 199-200. 

We do not know whether the mistake of 
Calcutta for Calicut belongs to the original 
author or to the translator — probably to 
the proverbial traditore. 

Turuee, orTunnee, s. AuEnglisk 
supercargo. Sea-Hind, and probably 
a corruption of attorney. {Roehuch.) 

Turpaul, s. Sea-Hind. Atarpaulin* 
{Ihid.) 

Tussak, Tusser,^ s. A kind of 
inferior silk, tbe tissues of wbicb are- 
now commonly imported into England. 
Anglo-Indians generally regard the 
termination of this word in r as a 
vulgarism, like the use of solar for 
solah (q.v.) ; but it is in fact correct, 
Eor tbough written in Milburn (1813) 
tuslia, and tusseli (ii. 158, 244), we find 
it in the Aln-i^Ahharl as tassar, and 
in Dr. Bucbanan as tasar. 

Tbe term is supposed to be adopted 
from Sansk. tasara, trasara. Hind. 
tasar, ‘ a shuttle ’ ; perhaps from the 
form of the cocoon ? The moth whose 
worm produced this silk is generally 
identified with Antheraea paphia, but 
Oapt. Hutton has shown that there 
are several species known as tasar 
worms. These are found almost 
tlnroughout the whole extent of the 
forest tracts of India. But the chief 
seat of the manufacture of stuffs, 
wholly or partly of tasar silk, has long 
been Bhagalpur on the Ganges. 

The first mention of tasar in English 
reports is said to be that by Michael 
Atkinson of Jangipur, as cited below 
in the Linnsean Transactions of 1804 
by Dr. Eoxburgh(see Official Report cm 
Sericulture in India, by J. Geogliegan, 
Calcutta, 1872). 

c. 1590. “Tassar, per piece ... | to 2" 
Ruj)ees.” — Ain, i, 94. 
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1726. Tessersse ... 11 ells long and from water or so white .” — Baldaeus (G-erm. 
2 els broad . . .” — Valentijn. v. 178. ed.), 145. 


1796. . I send you herewith for 

Dr. Boxburgh a specimen of Bughy Tusseh 
silk .... There are none of the Palma 
Christi species of Tusseh to be had here . . . 

I have heard that there is another variation 
of the Tusseh silkworm in the hills near 
Baugli;^oor.” — ^Letter of M, Atkinson, as 
above, in Linn. Trans., 1804, p. 41. 

1802. “ They (the insects) are found in 

such abundance over many parts of Bengal 
and the adjoining provinces as to have 
afforded to the natives, from time imme- 
morial, an abundant supply of a most 
durable, coarse, dark-coloured silk, com- 
monly called Tusseh silk, which is woven 
into a cloth called Tusseh dooVhies, much 
worn by Bramins and other sects of Hin- 
doos.” — Roxburgh, Ibid., 34. 

c. 1809. “The chief u.se to which the I 
tree {Terminalia data, or Asan) is however 
applied, is to rear the Tasar silk.” — F. 
BuchanarHs Bhagulpoor (in Montgomery 
Martin, ii. 157 seqq,). 

1876. “The work of the Tussur silk- 
weavers has so fallen off that the Calcutta 
merchants no longer do business with them.” 
— Sat. Rev., 14 Oct., p. 468. 

Tuticorin, n. p. A sea-port of 
Tinnevelly, and long the seat of pearl- 
fishery, in Tamil TUttuklmdi. Accord- 
ing to Pra Paolino the name is Tutu- 
kodi, ‘ a place where nets are washed,’ 
but he is not to be trusted. Another 
etymolo^ alle^d is from turu, ‘ a 
bush.’ But see Bp. Caldwell below. 

1544. “ At this time the King of Cape 

Comorin, who calls himself the Great King” 
(see under Travancore), “went to war with 
a neighbour of his who was king of the 
places beyond the Cape, called Manap^ and 
Totucury, inhabited by the Christians that 
were made there by Miguel Vaz, Vicar 
General of India at the time.” — Gom'ea, iv. 
403. 

1610, “And the said Captain and 
Auditor shall go into residence every three 
years, and to him shall pertain all the 
temporal government, without any inter- 
meddling therein of the members of the 
Company ... nor shall the said members 
{religiosos) compel any of the Christians to 
remain in the island unless it is their 
voluntary choice to do so, and such as wish 
it may live at Tuttucorim.” — King^s Letter, 
in L. das Mongoes, 386. 

1644. “ The other direction in which the 

residents of Cochim usually go for their 
trading purchases is to Tutocorim, on the 
Pishery Coast (Costa da Pescaria), which 
gets that name from the pearl which is fished 
there.” — Bocarro, MS. 

1672. “The pearls are publicly sold in 
the market at Tutecoryu and at Cailpat- 
nam . . . The Tutecorinish and Manaarish 
pearls are not so good as those of Persia 
and Ormus, because they are not so free 


1673. “. . . . Tutticaree, a Portugal 

Town in time of Yore.” — Fi'yer, 49. 

1727. “ Tutecareen has a good safe har- 

bour . . . This colony superintends a Pearl- 
Pishery .... which brings the Dutch 
Company 20,000L. yearly Tribute.” — A. 
Ham., i. 334. 

1881. “The final n in Tuticorin was 
added for some such euphonic reason as 
turned Kochchi into Cochin and Kumari 
into Comorin. The meaning of the name 
Tuttvkkudi is said to be ‘the town where 
the wells get filled up ’ ; from tUttu (properly 
turttu), ‘to fill up a well,’ and kudi, ‘a 
place of habitation, a town.’ This deriva- 
tion, whether the true one or not, has at 
least the merit of being appropriate . , .” — 
Bp. Caldwell, Hist, of Tinnevelly, 75. 

Tyconna, Tyekana, s. A room iu 
the basement or cellarage, or dug in 
the ground, in which it has in some 
parts of India been an occasional 
practice to pass the hottest part of the 
day during the hottest season of the 
year. Pers. tah-hhdna, ‘nether-house/ 
i.e. ‘ subterranean apartment.’ 

1663. “ ... in these hot Countries, to 

entitle an House to the name of Good and 
Pair it is required it should be ... . 
furnish’d also with good Cellars with great 
Plans to stir the Air, for reposing in the 
fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 of the Clock, 
when the Air of these Cellars begins to 
be hot and stuffing . , .” — Bernier, E. T., 
79. 

1842. “The heat at Jellalabad from the 
end of April was tremendous, 105° to 110° 
in the shade. Everybody who could do so 
lived in underground chambers called ty- 
khanas. Broadfoot dates a letter ‘ from my 
den six feet under ground.’” — Stomns and 
Sunshine of a Soldier^s Life (by Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie), i. 298. 

Tuxall, Taksaul, s. The Mint. 
Hind, taksdl, from Sansk. tanhasdld, 

\ ‘ coin-ball.’ 

Typhoon, s. A tornado or c^^clone- 
wind; a sudden-storm, a ‘norwester’ 
(q.y . ) . Sir J ohn Barrow (see Autobiog. 
57) ridicules “learned antiquarians” 
for fancying that the Chinese took 
typhoon from the Egyptian Typhon, 
the word being, according to him, 
simply the Chinese syllables, ta -fung — 

* Great Wind.’ His ridicule is mis- 
placed. With a monosyllabic language 
like the Chinese (as we hare remarked 
elsewhere) you may construct a plau- 
sible etymology, to meet the require- 
ments of the sound alone, from 
anything and for anything. And 

8 A 
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as there is no evidence that the 
word is in Chinese use at all, it 
would perhaps be as fair a sugges- 
tion to derive it from the English 
tough Mr. Giles, who seems 

to think that the balance of evidence 
is in favoui* of this (Barrow’s) etymo- 
logy? admits a serious objection to be 
that the Chinese have special names 
for the typhoon^ and rarely, if ever, 
speak of it vaguely as a ‘ great wind.’ ^ 
The fact is that very] few words of the 
class used by seafaring and trading 
people, even w^hen they refer to 
Chinese objects, are directly taken 
from the Chinese language. E.g, ikfaw- 
darin^ pagoda^ chop^ cooly, tutenague ; — 
none of these are Chinese. And the pro- 
bability is that Vasco and his followers 
got the tufdo which our sailors made 
into touffon and then into typhoon^ as 
they got the monqtio which our sailors 
made into monsoon^ direct from the 
Arab pilots. 

The Arabic w'ord is tufCm, which is 
used habitually in India for a sudden 
and violent storm. Lane defines it as 
meaning ‘ an overpowering rain, . . . 
Noah’s hood,’ etc. And there can be 
little doubt of its identity with the 
Greek Tv<pS>v or Tv<pd>v, This word 
(the etymologists say, from 7 -v<^<d, ‘ I 
raise smoke’) w'as applied to a demon- 
giant or Titan, and either directly 
from the etym. meaning or from 
the name of the Titan (as in India 
a whirlwind is called ‘a devil’) to a 
‘ waterspout,’ and thence to analogous 
stormy phenomena. ‘ Waterspout ’ 
seems evidently the meaning of rixpoav 
in the Meteorologica of Aristotle 
{yiyvcrai fiev ovv rvcj^oDv, • . /c.r.X. hi. 1; 
the passage is exceedingly difficult to 
render clearly) ; and also in the quota- 
tion which we give from Aulus Gellius. 
The word may have come to the Arabs 
either in maritime intercourse, or 
through the translations of Aristotle. 
It occurs [al-tufdn) several times in 
the Koran ; thus in sura^ vii. 134, for 
a flood or storm, one of the plagues of 
Egypt, and in s. xxix. 14 for the 
Deluge. 

Since the preceding paragTaphs were 
written there has appeared a paper in 
the Journ. B, Qeoq. 8oc, (vol. 1. 
p. 260) by Dr. E. Hirth, in which the 
quasi- Chinese origin of the word is 
strongly advocated. Dr. Hirth has 
found the word T'^ai (and also with the 
addition of fungi ‘wind’) to be really 


applied to a certain class of cyclonic 
winds, in a Chinese work on Eormosa, 
which is a re-issue of a book originally 
published in 1694. Dr. Hirth thinks 
fai as here used (which is not the 
Chinese word ta or tai, ‘ great,’ and is 
expressed by a diflcerent character) to 
be a^ local Formosan term ; and is of 
oj)inion that the combination fai-fung 
is ‘‘a sound so near that of typhoon as 
almost to exclude all other conjec- 
tures, if we consider that the writers 
first using the term in European 
languages were travellers distinctly 
applying it to storms encountered in 
that part of the China sea.” Dr. 
Hirth also refers to F. Mendez Pinto 
and the passages (quoted below) in 
which he says tufdo is the Chinese 
name for such storms. 

Dr. Hirth’s paper is certainly worthy 
of much more attention than the scorn- 
ful assertion of Sir John Barrow, but 
it does not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of the term 
typhoon. 

Observe that the Port, tufdo dis- 
tinctly represents tufdn and not 
fai^fimgi and the * oldest Enghsh 
form ‘ tuff on ’ does the same, whilst it is 
not by any means unquestionable that 
these Portuguese and English forms 
were applied first in the China sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean. Observe also 
Lord Bacon’s use of the word typhones 
in his Latin below ; also that tufdn 
is an Arabic word, at least as old as 
the Koran, and closely allied in sound 
and meaning to rvcfxov, whilst it is 
habitually used for a storm in Hindu- 
stani (see the quotations 1810 — 1836 
below). Little importance is to be 
attached to Pinto’s linguistic remarks 
such as that quoted, or even to the like 
dropt by Couto. We apprehend that 
Pinto made exactly the same mistake 
that Sir John Barrow did ,* and we need 
not wonder at it, when so many of our 
countrymen in India have supposed 
hackery to be a Hindustani word, and 
when we find even the learned H. H. 
Wilson assuming tope (in the sense 
of ‘ grove ’) to be in native Hindustani 
use. Many instances of such mistakes 
might be quoted. It is just possible, 
though not we think very probable, that 
some contact with the Formosan term 
may have influenced the modification 
of the old English form tuffon into 
typhoon. It is much more likely to 
have been influenced by the analogies 
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of monsoon, siinoom ; * and it is quite 
possible that the Formosa mariners 
took up tbeir (unexplained) ^’ai-fung 
from tbe Dutcn or Portuguese. 

Platt’s elaborate Hindustani Diet. 
1884, is of course no authority for 
Arabic; but the successive meanings 
which he gives for tufan are ; “ a violent 
storm of wind and rain, a tempest, a 
typhoon : a flood, deluge, inundation, 
the universal deluge,” &c. Also 
‘‘ stormy, tempestuous . . boisterous, 

quarrelsome, violent, noisy, riotous.” 

c. A.D. 160. . , , dies quidem tandem 

illuxit : sed nichil de periculo, de saeviti^ve 
remissnm, quia turbines etiam crebriores, 
et coelum atrum et fumigantes globi, et 
figurae quaedam nubium metuendae, quas 
Tv4>o)t/as vocabant, impendere, imminere, 
et depressurae navem videbantur.” — Atcl, 
Gellius, xix. 2. 

1540. “Now having. . . continued our 
Navigation within this JBay of CaucTiin-cTiina 
.... upon the day of the nativity of our 
Dady, being the eight of Septeinher, for 
the fear that we were in of the new Moon, 
during the which there oftentimes happens 
in this Climate such a terrible storm of 
wind and rain, as it is not possible for shiiis 
to withstand it, which by the Chineses is 
named Tufan” {o qual torimnto os Chins 
chamdo tuffto ). — Pinto (orig. caii. 1.) in 
Cogan, p. 60. 

,, “. . . in the height of forty and 

one degrees, there arose so terrible a South- 
wind, called by the Chineses Tufaon {icn 
tempo do Sul, a q os Chins chamdo tufao) ” 
— Ib, (cap. Ixxix. ) in Cogan, p. 97. 


^ Our friend Prof. Bobertson Smith has ap- 
eiided to this article the following remarks in 
issent from the view we have taken. We print 
them as a note, without attemiiting to recast our 
own article. 

“ The question of the origin of Tufan apiiears to 
be somewhat tangled. 

‘whirlwind, waterspout,’ connected 
with Tv^off seems pure Greek ; the combination 
m Bs&l-Zephon, Exod. xiv. 2, and Sephoni, the 
northern one, in Joel ii. 20, suggested by Hitzig, 
appears to break down, for there is no proof of 
any Egyptian name for Set corresiionding to 
Typhon. 

“On the other hand Tufan, the deluge, is 
plainly borrowed from the Aramaic. Tufan, for 
Noah’s flood, is both Jewdsh, Aramaic and Syriac, 
and this form is not bon-owed from the Greek, but 
comes from a true Semitic root tnf, ‘ to overflow.’ 

“But again, the sense of whirlwind, is not 
recognized in classical Arabic. Even Dozy in his 
dietionaiy of later Arabic only cites a modern 
French-Arabic dictionary (Bocthor’s) for the sense 
Totirbillon, trombe. Bistani in the MoMt el MoJiit 
does not give this sense, though he' is pret^ 
full in giving modem as well as old words and 
senses. In Arabic the root means ‘to go 
round,’ and a combination of tins idea with the 
sense of sudden disaster might conceivably have 
given the new meaning to the word. On the 
other hand it seems simpler to regard this sense 
as a late loan from some modern form of rv^Siv, 
typho, or tifone. But in order finally to settle the 
matter one wants examples of this sense of tufan." 
— IT. M.S. 


1554. “ Nao se ouve por pequena mara- 

vilha cessarem os tufdes na paragem da 
ilha de Sachiao.” — Letter in Sousa, Orients 
Conquist., i. 680. 

1567. “ I went aboorde a sbippe of 

Bengala, at which time it was the yeere of 
Touflbn, concerning which Touflbn ye are 
to vnderstand that in the East Indies often 
times, there are not stormes as in other 
countreys ; but every 10 or 12 yeeres there 
are such tempests and stormes that it is 
a thing incredible .... neither do they 
know certainly what yeere they will come.” 
— Master Caesar Frederike, in JSakl. ii. 370. 

1602. “This Junkseeking to make the port 
of Ohincheo met with a tremendous storm 
such as the natives call Tuffto, a thing so 
overpowering and terrible, and bringing 
such violence, such earthquake as it were, 
that it appears as if all the spirits of the 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
seas, driving^ them in a whirl till their fury 
seems to raise a scud of flame, whilst in 
the space of one turning of the sand-glass 
the wind shall veer round to every point of 
the compass, seeming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession. 

“ Such is this phenomenon that the very 
birds of heaven, by some natural instinct, 
know its coming 8 days beforehand, and 
are seen to take their nests down from the 
tree-tops and hide them in crevices of rock. 
Eight days before, the clouds also are seen to 
float BO low as almost to graze men’s heads, 
whilst in these days the seas seem beaten 
down as it were, and of a deep blue colour. 
And before the storm breaks forth, the sky 
exhibits a token well-known to all, a great 
object which seamen call the Ox-Eye {Olko 
deBoi) all of different colours, but so gloomy 
and appalling that it strikes fear in all 
who see it. And as the Bow of Heaven, 
when it appears, is the token of fair weather 
and cahn, so this seems to portend the 
"Wrath of God, as we may well call such a 
storm. . . etc. — Couto, V. viii. 12. 

1610. “ But at the breaking vp, commeth 
alway a cruell Storme, which they call the 
Tuffon, fearfull even to men on land ; which 
is not alike extreame euery yeare.” — Finch, 
in Purchas, i. 423. 

1613. “E porque a terra he salitrosa e 
ventosa, he muy sogeita a tempestades, ora 
menor aquella chamada Ecnephia (EK:v«<^tas), 
ora maior chamada Tiphon {Tvtjxap)^ aquelle 
de ordinario^ chamamos TuphUo on Tor- 
menta desfeita . . . , e corre corn tanta 
furia e impeto que desfas os tectos das 
casas e aranca arvores, e as vezes do mar 
lan 9 a as embarca 9 Ses em terra nos campos 
do sertao .” — Godinho de Eredia, f. 3627. 

1624. “3. Typhones rnajores, qui per 
latitudinem aliquam corripiunt, et cox’- 
repta sorbent in sursum, raro fiunt ; at 
vortices, sive turbines exigui et quasi 
ludicri, frequenter. 

“ 4. Omnes procellae et typhones, et tur- 
bines rnajores, habent mauifestum motum 
praecipitii, aut vibrationis deorsum mag is 
quam alii venti.” — Bacon, JSistoria Vevto- 
rum in B, Montagu’s ed. of Works, x. 49. 

3 A 2 
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In the translation by !R. G. (1671) the 
words are rendered “the greater typhones.” 
— /6. xiv. 268. 

1626. Francis Fernandez writeth, that 
in the way from Malacca to lapan they are 
enconntred with great stormes which they 
call Tuffons, that blowe fonre and twentie 
houres, beginning from the North to the 
East, and so about the Compasse.” — Pur- 
chase Pilgrimage^ 600. 

1688. ^‘Ttiffoons are a particular kind 
of violent Storm blowing on the Coast of 
Tonquin .... it comes on fierce and blows 
very violent, at N.E. twelve hours more or 
less. . , . When the Wind begins to abate 
it dies away suddenly, and falling flat calm 
it continues so an Hour, more or less ; then 
the Wind comes about to the S.W. and it 
blows and rains as fierce from thence, as it 
did before at N.E. and as long .” — Dampiere 
ii. 36. 

1712. “Non v’b spavento paragonahile 
a quello de’ naviganti, quali in mezzo all’ 
oceano assaltati d’ogni intomo da turhini e 
da tifoni.” — P. Paolo Segnero, Mann, delV 
Animat Ottobre 14. (Borrowed from Della 
Crusca Voc.) 

1721. “ I told them they were all 

strangers to the nature of the Houssoons 
and TiifEbons on the coast of India and 
China.” — Shelvocke^s Voyage ^ 383. 

1727. “ . . . by the B^inning of Sep- 

temher, they reacht the Coast of China, 
where meeting with a TufiEbon, or a North 
East Storm, that often blows violently 
about that Season, they were forced to 
bear away for Johore.” — A, Hamilton^ ii. 89. 

1727. 

“ In the dread Ocean, undulating wide. 

Beneath the radiant line that girts the 
globe, 

The circling Typhon, whirl’d from point 
to point, 

Exhausting all the rage of all the Sky. . .” 

Thomson, Summer, 

1780. Appended to Dunn’s New Direc- 
tory, 5th ed., is : — 

“ Pbognostic of a Tuffoon on the Coast 
of China. By Antonio Pascal de Rosa, a 
Portuguese Pilot of Macao.” 

c.^ 1810. (Mr. Martyn) “was with us 
during a most tremendous toufifau, and no 
one who has not been in a tropical region 
can, I think, imagine what these storms 
are.” — Mrs, Sherwood’s Autdbiog. 382. 

1826. “A most terrific toofaun . . . 
came on that seemed likely to tear the 
ver^ trees up by the roots.” — John Shipp, 

,, , *‘I thanked him, and enquired 
how this toofan or storm had arisen.” — 
Pandurang Hari. 

^ 1836. “ A hurricane has blown ever 

since gunfire; clouds of dust are home 
along upon the rushing wind ; not a drop 
of rain ; nothing is to be seen but the whirl- 
ing clouds of the tiifan. The old peepul- 
tree moans, and the wind roars in it as if 
the storm would tear it up by the roots.” — 
Wand&i'ings of a Pilgrim, ii, 53, 


1840. “ Slavers throwing overboard the 
Dead and Dying. Typhoon coming on. 

“ ‘Aloft all hands, strike the topmasts and 
belay ; 

Yon angry setting sun, and fierce-edge 
clouds 

Declare the Typhoon’s coming ’ etc. 
{Fallacies of Hope).” 

J, M. W. Turner, in the 
R.A. Catalogue. 

Mr. Ruskin appears to have had no 
doubt as to the etymology of Typhoon, for 
the rain-cloud from this picture is engraved 
in Modern Painters, vol. iv. as “The Docks 
of Typhon.” 

Punch i>arodied Turner in the follow- 
ing imaginary entry from the R. A, 
Catalogue : 

“34. A Typhoon bursting in a Simoom 
over the Whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway ; 
with a ship on fire, an eclipse and the effect 
of a lunar rainbow,” 

Tyre, S. Tamil tayir. The common 
term in S. India for curdled milk. It is 
the dahi of Upper India, and possibly 
the name is a corruption of that word, 
which is Sanskrit. 

1626*. ‘ ‘ Many reasoned with the lesuits, 
and some held vaine Discourses of the 
Creation, as that there were seuen seas ; 
one of Salt water, the second of Fresh, th^ 
third of Honey, the fourth of Milke, the 
fift of Tair (which is Cream beginning to 
sowre . , .” — Purchas, Pilgrimage, 561. 

1651. “ Tayer, dat is dicke Melch, die 

wie Saen nommen.” — Bogerius, 138. 

1672. ‘ ‘ Curdled milk, Tayer, or what 

we call Saane, is a thing very grateful to 
them, for it is very cooling, and used by 
them as a remedy, especially in hot fevers 
and smallpox, which is very prevalent in 
the country.” — Baldacus, Zeylon, 403. 

1776. “ If a Bramin applies himself to 

commerce, he shall not sell . . . Camphire 
and other aromaticks, or Honey, or Water, 
or Poison, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tyer (Sour 
Cream) or Crhee, or bitter Oil . . .’’—Balked, 
Code, 41. 

1782. “Les uns en furent affiig^s pour 
avoir pass^ lea nuits et dormi en plein air ; 
d’ autres pour avoir mangb du riz froid 
avec du Tair.”— /Shnnerai, i. 201. 

c. 1784. “The Saniassi, who lived near 
the chauderie (see Choultry), took charge 
of preparing my meals, which consisted of 
rice, vegetables, tayar {Jait cailU), and a 
little mologonier ” {eani poivr&e — see mulli- 
gatawny, and in Suppt.). — Haafner, i. 
147. 

1822. “ He was indeed poor, but he was 

charitable; so he spread before them a 
repast, in which there was no lack of ghee, 
or milk, or tyer.” — The Gooroo Paramartcm, 
E. T. by Bahington, p. 80. 


See Mr. Hamerton's ‘Life of Turner/ pp. 
2SS, 291, 345. 
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Ujungtanali, n. p. TMs is the 
Malay name (nearly answering to 
* Land’s End,’ from Ujung, ‘point 
or promontory,’ and ^tanah'* ‘land’) 
of the extreme end of the Malay 
pemnsnla terminating in what the maps 
call Pt. Pomania. In G-odinho de 
Eredia’s JDeclaracam de Malaca the 
term is applied to the whole penin- 
sula, hut owing to the interchange- 
able nse of w, v, and of y, i, it appears 
there throughout as Viontana. The 
name is often applied by the Portu- 
guese writers to the Kingdom of 
Johor, in which the Malay dynasty 
of Malacca established itself when ex- 
pelled by Alboquerque in 1511 ; and 
it is even applied (as in the quotation 
from Barros) to their capital. 

1553.^ “And that you may understand 
the position of the city of Ujantana, which 
Bon Stephen went to attack, you must 
know that TTjantana is the most southerly 
and the most easterly point of the mainland 
■of the Malaca coast, which from this Point 
(distant from the equator about a degree, 
and from Malaca something more than 40 
leagues) turns north in the direction of the 
Kingdom of Siam • . . On the western 

side of this point a river runs into the 
sea, so deep that ships can run up it 4 
leases beyond the bar, and along its banks, 
well inland, King Alaudin had established 
a big town . , — Barros^ lY. xi. 13. 

c. 1539. “After that the King of Jan- I 
tana had taken that oath before a great 
Cads of his, called JRaia MouZana, upon a 
festival day when as they solemnized their 
Ramadan . . — Pinto (in Cogan’s E. T.), 

p. 36. 

Umbrella, s. This word is of course 
not Indian or Anglo-Indian, but the 
thing is very prominent in India, and 
some interest attaches to the history 
of the word and thing in Europe. We 
shall collect here a few quotations 
bearing upon this. The knowledge 
and use of this serviceable instrument 
seems to have gone through extra- 
ordinary eclipses. It is frequent as 
an accompaniment of royalty in the 
Nineveh sculptures ; it was in general 
Indian use in the time of Alexander; it 
occurs in old' Indian inscriptions, on 
Greek vases, and in Greek and Latin 
literature ; it was in use at the court 
of Byzantium, and at that of the Great 
Khan in Mongolia, in medieval Venice 
and at Rome, and more recently in the 


semi-savage courts of Madagascar and 
Ashantee. ^ Yet it was evidently a 
strange object, needing particular de- 
scription, to John Marignolli (c. 1350), 
Ruy Clavijo (c. 1404), Barbosa (1516), 
John de Barros (1553), and Minsheu 
(1617). See also Chatta, and Som- 
brero (the latter likewise in Suppt.). 

C. B.C. 325. “Touff 5e 7rc«)7«i/as Xeyet Neapxos 

OTt e^TTTOVTCLL ’IvSol .... /Cat O* /C t a S t a OTt 
n’pojBaXA.ovrai, toG depeo?, otrot ov/c ■^^/AeX'qju.et'Ot 

Ii/fiwj/.” — Arrian, Indica, xvi. 
c. B.C. 2. 

“ Ipse tene distenta suis umbracula virgis ; 
Ipse face in turba, qua venit ilia, 
locum.” 

Ovid, Art, Armt., ii. 209-210. 

c. A.D. 5. 

“ Aurea pellebant rapidos umbracula soles 
Quae tamen Herculeae sustinuere ma- 
ims.” Id, Fasti, ii. 31-1312. 

c. A.D. 100. 

“ En, cui tu viridem umbellam, cui sucoina 
mittas 

Grandia natalis quoties redit ...” 

Juvenal, ix. 50-51. 

C. 200. “. . . . eVeju,\//e jSe /cal kKCvtjv avr<o 

apyvpoTToSa, /cal crrpwju.iojj', /cal cr/eijrYji/ ovpavo- 
po^ov av6CvYiv, /cat 9p6vov apyvpovv, Kal eiri}ipvarov 

<rKi.aSt,ov , , •'—Athenaem, Lib. ii. Epit. § 31. 

c. 380. “Ubi si inter aurata flabella 
laciniis sericis insiderint muscae, vel per 
foramen umbraculi pensilis radiolus irru- 
perit solis, queruntur quod non sunt apud 
Cimmerios nati.” — Ammianus Marcelhnus, 
XXVIII. iv. 

1248. “ Ibi etiam quoddam Solinum {v, 

Soliolum), sive tentoriolum, quod portatur 
super caput Imperatoris, fuit praesentatum 
eidem, quod totum erat praejiaratum cum 
gemmis.” — Joan, de Plano Carpini, in Rec, 
de V., iv. 769-760. 

c. 1292. “ Et a haute festes porte Mon- 

signor le Bus une corone d’or . . . et la ou 
il vait a hautes festes si vait apres lui un 
damoiseau qui porte une unbrele de dras hi 
or sur son chief ...” 

and again : 

“ Et apres s’en vet Monsignor li Bus de- 
SOS Tonbrele que li dona Monsignor I’Apos- 
toille ; et cele onbrele est d’un dras (a) or, 
que la porte un daniosiaus entre ses mains, 
que s’en vet totes voies apres Monsignor li 
Bus.” — Venetian Chronicle of Martino da 
Canale, in Archivio Storico Italiano, I. Ser. 
viii. 214, 560. 

1298. “Et tout ceus . . . ont par com- 
mandement que toutes fois que il chevau- 
chent doivent avoir sus le chief un palieque 
que on dit ombrel, que on porte sur une 
lance en senefiance de grant seigneurie. ” — 
Marco Polo, Text of Pauthier, i. 256-7. 

c. 1332. (At Constantinople) “the inha- 
bitants, military men or otherwise, great 
and small, winter and summer, carry over 
their heads huge umbrellas {ma halldt).— 
Ihn Batuta, ii. 440, 
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c. 1335. “ Whenever the Sultan (of 

Dehli) mountg his horse, they carry an 
umbrella over his head. But when he 
starts on a inarch to war, or on a long 
journey, you see carried over his head 
seven umbrellas, two of which are covered 
with jewels of inestimable value.” — Shihd- 
huddln Dimishkl in JSFot. et Eost., xiii. 190. 

1404. ‘ ‘ And over her head they bore a 

shade (sombra) carried by a man, on a 
shaft like that of a lance ; and it was of 
white silk, made like the roof of a round 
tent, and stretched by a hoop of wood, and 
this shade they carry over the head to 

r rotect them from the sun.” — Clavijo, 
cxxii. 

1541. “Then next to them marches 
twelve men on horseback, called Pere- 
tandas, each of them carrying an TTmbrello 
of carnation Sattin, and other twelve that 
follow with banners of white damask.” — 
Pinto ^ in Cogan's E. T., p. 135. 

In tlie original this runs : 

“VSo doze homes a cavallo, que se 
chamao peretandas, cS sombreyros de cithn 
cramesim nas m^os a modo de esparavels 
postos em cesteas muyto compHdas (like tents 
upon very long staves) et outros doze ,c6 
bandeyras de damasco branco.” 

1617. “ An ^rnbrcll, a fashion of round 
and broade fanne, wherewith the Indians, 
and from them our great ones preserue them- 
selves from the heatc of the scorching sunne. 
G. Ombraire, m. Ombrelle, f. I. Om- 
br^lla. L. Vmbella, ab vmhra, the shadow, 
est cnim instrumentum quo solem ^ facie 
arcent H luven. Gr. o-KidScot^^ diminut, a 
<r/cta, i. vmbra. T. q. fitljatljiif, d 

i- wnbra, et ljuf, i. pileus, d quo, 
et B, Br." Teggidel, ^ teg. i. 

pulchrum forma, et gidd, pro riddio, i. pro- 
tegere; haec enimvmbellae finis — Min^eu, 
(1st ed. S.V.). 

1644, “Here (at Marseilles) we bought 
umbrellas against the heats.” — Evelyn's 
Diary. 7th Oct. 

1677. (In this passage the word is ^plied 
to an awning before a shop). “ The Streets 
are generally narrow .... the better to 
receive the advantages of TJmbrello’s ex- 
tended from side to side to keep the sun’s 
violence from their customers.” — Fryer. 
222 . 

1681. “After these comes an Elephant 
with two^ Priests on bis back ; one whereof 
is the Priest before spoken of, carrying the 
painted Stick on his shoulder . . . The other 
sits behind him, holding a round thing like 
an Vmbrello over his head, to keep off Sun 
or Rain.” — Knox's Ceylon, 79, 

1709. “ . . . , The Young Gentleman 

belonging to the Custom-house that for fear 
of rain borrowed the Umbrella at Will’s 
Coffee-house in Cornhill of the Mistress, is 
nereby advertised that to be dry from head 
to foot in the like occasion he shall be wel- 
come to the Maid’s pattens.” — The Female 
Tatler. Dec. 12, quoted in Malcolm's 
Anecdotes, 1808, p. 429. 


1712. 

“ The tuck’d up semstress walks with hasty 
strides 

While streams run down her oil’d um- 
brella’s sides.” 

Swift, A City Shower. 

1715. 

“ Good housewives all the winter’s rage 
desjuse. 

Defended by the riding hood’s disguise j 

Or underneath the Umbrella’s oily shade 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens 
tread. 

“ Let Persian dames the Umbrella’s ribs 
display 

To guard their beauties from the sunny 
ray; 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load 

When Eastern monarchs show their state 
abroad ; 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking 
maid.” Cay, Trivia, i. 

1850. Advertisement posted at the door of 
one of the Sections of the British Association 
meeting at Edinburgh. 

“The gentleman, who carried away a 

brown silk umbrella from the Section 

yesterday,^ may have the cover belonging to- 
it, which is of no further use to the Owner, 
by applying to the Porter at the Royal 
Hotel .” — {From P&'sonal JRecollection .) — It 
is a curious parallel to the advertisement 
above from the Female Tatlcr. 

Upas, s. This word is now, like 
Juggernaut, chiefly used in English 
as a customary metaphor, and to indi- 
cate some institution that the speaker 
wishes to condemn in a compendious 
manner. The word Upas is Javanese 
for poison, and became familiar in 
Europe in connexion witR exaggerated 
and fabulous stories regarding the ex- 
traordinary and deadly character of a 
tree in Java, alleged to be so called. 
There are several trees in the Malay 
Islands producing deadly poisons, but 
the particular tree to which these 
stories were attached is one which has 
in the present century been descrihed 
under the name of Antiaris toxicaria^ 
from the name given to the poison 
by the Javanese proper, viz., Antjar, 
01* An char (the name of the tree all 
over Java), whilst it is known to the 
Malays and people of Western Java 
as Upas, and in Celebes and the Philip- 
pine Islands as Ipo or Hipo. 

It was the poison commonly used by 
the natives of Celebes and other islands 
for poisoning the small bamboo darts 
which they used (and in some islands 
still use) to shoot from the blow-tube 
(see Sumpitan). 

The story of some deadly vegetable 
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poison in these islands is very old, and 
we find it in the Travels of Priar 
Odoric, accompanied by the mention of 
the^ disgusting antidote which was 
believed to be efficacious, a genuine 
Malay beHef , and told by a variety of 
later and independent writers, such as 
Nieuhof, Saar, Tavernier, Cleyer, and 
Kaempfer. 

The subject of this poison came es- 
pecialljr to the notice of the Dutch in 
connexion with its use to poison the 
arrows just alluded to, and some in- 
teresting particulars are given on the 
subject by Bontius, from which a 
quotation is given below, "with others. 

There is a notice of the poison in 
De Bry, in Sir T. Herbert (whence- 
soever he borrowed it), and in some- 
what later authors about the middle 
of the 17th century. In March, 
1666, the subject came before the 
young Boyal Society, and among a 
long list of subjects for inquiry in 
the East occur two questions pertain- 
ing to this matter. 

The illustrious Bumphius in his 
Serharium Amltoinense goes into a 
good deal of detail on the subject, but 
the tree does not grow in Amboyna 
where he wrote, and his account thus 
contains some ill founded statements, 
which afterwards lent themselves to 
the fabulous history of which we shall 
have to speak presently. Bumphius 
hoyrever procured from Macassar spe- 
cimens of the plant, and it was he who 
first gave the native name {Ipo, the 
Maca-ssar form) and assigned a scien- 
tific name, Arhor toxicaria.* Passing 
over with simj)le mention the notices 
in the appendix to John Bay’s Hist. 
Plantarum, and in Yalentijn (from 
both of which extracts will be found 
below), we come to the curious com- 
pound of the loose statements of for- 
mer writers magnified, of the popular 
stories current among Europeans in 
the Dutch colonies, and of pure 
romantic invention, which first ap- 
peared in 1783, in the London Magazine. 
The professed author of this account 
was one Eoersch, who had served as a 
junior surgeon in the Dutch East 
Indies.*!' This person describes the 


* It must "be kept in mind that though Rue 
phius (George Everard Rumpf ) died in 1693, h 
gi-eat work was not printed till nearly fifty yea; 
afterwards (1741). 

t Foersch was a surgeon of the third class i 
Samarang in the year mz.—HorsMd, in Ba 
Trans, as quoted "below. 


tree, called Bohon-Upas^ as situated 
“ about 27 leagues * from Batavia, 14 
from Soura Karta, the seat of the 
Emperor, and between 18 and 20 
leagues from Tinkjoe ” (probably for 
Tjuhjoe, i.e, Djokjo-EIarta) “ the pre- 
sent residence of the Sultan of Java.” 
Within a radius of 15 to 18 miles round 
the tree no human creature, no living* 
thing could exist. Condemned male- 
factors were employed to fetch the 
poison ; they were protected by special 
arrangements, yet not more than 1 in 
10 of them survived the adventure. 
Eoersch also describes executions by 
means of the Upas poison, which he 
says he witnessed at Sura Karta in 
Eebruary, 1776. 

The whole paper is a very clever 
piece of sensational romance, and has 
impressed itself indelibly, it would 
seem, on the English language ; for 
to it is undoubtedly due the adoption 
of that standing metaphor to which we 
have alluded at the beginning of this 
article. This effect may however have 
been due not so much directly to the 
article in the London Magazine as to 
the adoption of the fable by the famous 
ancestor of a man still more famous, 
Erasmus Darwin, in his Poem of the 
Loves of the Plants. In that work 
not only is the essence of Eoersch’ s 
story embodied in the verse, but the 
story itself is quoted at length in the 
notes. It is said that Darwin was 
warned of the worthlessness of the 
narrative, but was unwilling to rob 
his poem of so sensational an episode. 

Nothing appears to be known of 
Eoersch except that there really was a 
person of that name in the medical 
service in Java at the time indicated. 
In our article Anaconda (pp. 16-17) 
we have adduced some curious particu- 
lars of analogy between the Anaconda- 
myth and the Upas-myth, and inti- 
mated a suspicion that the same hand 
may have had to do with the spinning 
of both yarns. 

The extraordinary eclat produced by 
the Eoerschian fables led to the ap- 
pointment of a committee of the Bata- 
vian Society to investigate the true 
facts, whose report was published in 
1789. This we have not yet been 
able to see, for the report is not con- 
tained in the regular series of the 
Transactions of that Society ; nor 

* This distance is probably a clerical error. It 
is quite inconsistent with the other two assigned. 
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have we found a refutation of the 
fables by M. Charles Ooquebert re- 
ferred to by Lesohenault in the paper 
which we are about to mention. The 
poison tree was observed in Java by 
Deschamps, naturalist with the ex- 
pedition of D’Entrecasteaux, and is 
the subject of a notice by him in the 
Annates de Voyages^ vol. i., which 
goes into httle detail, but appears to 
be correct so far as it goes, except in 
the statement that the Anchar was 
confined to Eastern Java. But the 
first thorough identification of the 
plant, and scientific account of the 
facts was that of M. Leschenault de ] 
la Tour. This French savant, when 
about to join a voyage of discovery 
to the South Seas, was recommended 
by Jussieu to take up the investi- 
gation of the Upas. On first enquir- 
ing -at Batavia and Samarang, M. 
Leschenault heard only fables akin to 
Poersch’s romance, and it was at 
Sura Karta that he first got genuine 
information, which eventually enabled 
him to describe the tree from actual 
examination. 

The tree from which he took his spe- 
cimens was more than 100 ft. in height, 
with a girth of 18 feet at the base. A 
Javanese who climbed it to procure the 
flowers had to make cuts in the stem 
in order to mount. After ascending 
some 26 feet the man felt so ill that he 
had to come down, and for some days he 
continued to suffer from nausea, vomit- 
ing, and vertigo. But another man 
climbed to the toiD of the tree without 
suffering at all. On another occasion 
Leschenault, having had a tree of 4 
feet girth cut down, walked among its 
broken branches, and had face and 
hands besprinkled with the gum-resin, 
yet neither did he suffer,* he adds 
however that he had washed im- | 
mediately after. Lizards and insects 
were numerous on the trunk, and birds 
perched upon the branches. M. Les- 
chenault gives details of the prepara- 
tion of the poison as practised by the 
natives, and also particulars of its 
action, on which experiment was made 
in Paris with the material which he 
brought to Europe. He gave it the 
scientific name by which it continues 
to be known, viz., Antiaris toxicaria 
(H. 0. ATtocar;p€ae)j^ 

* Leschenault also gives the description of an- 
other and still more powerful poison, used in a 
similar way to that of the Antiaris^ viz,, the iieitte, 


M. Leschenault also drew the atten- 
tion of Dr. Horsfield, who had been 
engaged in the botanical exploration 
of Java some years before the British 
occupation, and continued it during 
that period, to the subject of the Upas, 
and he published a paper on it in the 
Batavian Transactions for 1813 (vol, 
vii.). His account seems entirely in 
accordance with that of Leschenault, 
but is more detailed and complete, 
with the result of numerous observa- 
tions and experiments of his own. 
He saw the Antiaris first in the 
Province of Poegar, on his way to 
Banyuwangi. In Blambangan (eastern 
extremity of Java) he visited four 
or five trees; he afterwards found a 
very tall specimen growing at Passaru- 
wang on the borders of Malang, and 
again several young trees in the forests 
of Japara, and one near Onarang. In 
all these cases, scattered over the 
length of J ava, the people knew the 
tree as anchar. 

Full articles on the subject are to be 
found (by Mr. J. J. Bennet) in Hors- 
field’s Plantae J avanicae Barfores, 1838- 
62, pp. 62 seqq.y together with a figure 
of a flowering branch, pi. xiii.; and in 
Blume’s RumpMa (Brussels, 1836), pp. 
46 seqq,, and Pis. xxii., xxiii.; to both 
of which works we have been much 
indebted for guidance. 

Blume gives a drawing, for the truth 
of which he vouches, of a tall siDecimen 
of the trees. These he describes as 
aixtuas, et a ceteris segregatas^^ 
— solitary and eminent, on account of 
their great longevity, (possibly on 
account of their being spared by the 
axe?), but not from any such reason as 
the fables allege. There is no lack 
of adjoining vegetation; the spread- 
ing branches are clothed abundantly 
with parasitical plants, and numerous 
birds and squirrels frequent them. 
The stem throws out ‘ wings ’ or but- 
tresses,* like many of the forest trees 
of Further India. Blume refers, in 
connexion with the origin of the pre- 
valent fables, to the real existence of 


called sometimes C/jpos JSofja, the plant producing 
which IS a Strychnos, and a creeper. Though, as 
we have said, the name Upas is generic, and is 
applied to this, it is not the Upas of English meta- 
phor, and we are not concerned with it here. 
Both kinds are produced and prepared in Java. 
The Ipo (a form of Upas') of Macassar is the 
Antiaris^ tlie ipo of the Borneo Dayaks is the 
Txeute. _ 

* See Horsfield in the Bat. Transactions, and 
Blume's Plate. 
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exlLalations of carbonic acid gas in tbe 
volcanic tracts of Java, dangerous to 
animal life and producing sterility 
around, alluding particularly to a 
paper by M. Loudoun, (a Dutch official 
of Scotch descent) in the Edinburgh 
New FMl, Journal for 1832, p. 102, 
containing a formidable description of 
the Quwo Upas or Poison Valley on 
the frontier of the Pekalongan and 
Banyumas provinces. We may ob- 
serve however that, if we remember 
rightly, the exaggerations of Mr. 
Loudoun in this matter have been ex- 
posed and ridiculed by Dr. Junghuhn, 
the author of “ Java.*’ And if the 
Poersch legend be compared with 
some of the particulars alleged by 
several of the older writers, e,g, 
Camell (in Bay), Valentijn, Spielman, 
Kaempfer, and Eumphius, it will be 
seen that the basis for a great part of 
that ^utida commentatio, as Blume calls 
it, is to be found in them. 

George Golman the Younger 
founded on the Poerschian Upas-myth 
a kind of melodrama, called the Law 
of Java, first acted at Covent Garden 
May 11th, 1822. We give some quo- 
tations below.* 

c. 1330. ‘‘En queste isole sono molte 
cose maravigliose e strane. Onde alcuni 
arbori li sono .... che fanno veleno 
pessimo • . Qnelli nomini sono quasi 

tutti corsali, e quando vanno a battagha 
portano ciascuno una canna in mano, di 
lunghezza d’un braccio e pongono in capo 
de la canna uno ago di ferro atossiato in 
quel veleno, e sofiano nella canna e I’ago vola 
e percuotelo dove vogliono, e’ncontinente 
quelli ch’^ percosso muore. Ma egli hanno 
le tina piene di stereo d’uomo e una is- 
codella di stereo guarisce I’uomo da queste 
xjotali ponture .” — Storia di Frate Odorigo, 
from Palatina MS., in Cathay, &c., App., 
p. xlix. 

c. 1630. “And (in Makasser) which is 
no lesse infernall, the men use long canes 
or truncks (cald Sempitans), out of which 
they can (and use it) blow a little pricking 
quill, which if it draw the lest drop of blood 
from any part of the body, it makes him 
^though the strongest man living) die 
immediately ; some venoms operate in an 
houre, others in a moment, the veynes and 
body (by the virulence of the poyson) cor- 
3fupting and rotting presently, to any man’s 
terrour and amazement, and feare to live 
where such abominations predominate.” — 
Sir T, Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 329. 

I remeniTDer when a hoy reading the whole of 
Poersch’s story in a fascinating hook, called 
Wood! s Zoogrwphy, which I have not seen for half a 
century, and which, I should suppose from my 
recollection, was more sensational than seientihe. 


1631. “ I will now conclude ; but first I 

must say something of the poison used by 
the King of Macassar in the Island of 
Celebes to envenom those little arrows 
which they shoot through blowing-tubes, 
a poison so deadly that it causes death more 
rapidly than a dagger. Eor one wounded 
ever so lightly, be it but a scratch bring- 
ing blood, or a prick in the heel, imme- 
diately begins to nod like a drunken man, 
and falls dead to the ground. And within 
half an hour of death this putrescent poison 
so corrupts the flesh that it can be plucked 
from the bones like so much mucus. And 
what seems still more marvellous, if a man 
{e.g.) be scratched in the thigh, or higher 
in the body, by another point which, is not 
poisoned, and the still warm blood as it 
flows down to the feet be merely touched 
by one of these poisoned little arrows, 
swift as wind the pestilent influence ascends 
to the wound, and with the same swiftness 
and other effects snatches the man from' 
among the living. 

* ‘ These are no idle tales, but the expe- 
rience of eye-witnesses, not only among 
our countrymen, but among Danes and 
Englishmen.” — Jac, Bontii, lib. v., cap. 
xxxiii. 

1646, “Es wachst ein Baum auf AToc- 
cass&i% einer Oust auf der Insul Celebes, der 
ist treflich vergiftet, dass wann einer nur 
an einem Glied damit verletzet wird, und 
man solches nit alsbald wegschlagt, der 
Gift geschwind zum Hertzen eilet, und den 
Garaus machet ” (then the antidote as be- 
fore is mentioned) .... “ Mit solchem 
Gift schmieren die Bandanesen Ihre lange 
Pfeil, die Sie von ^ossen Bdgen, einer 
Mannslang hoch, hurtig schiessen ; in Banda 
aber tahten Ihre Weiber grossen Schaden 
damit. Denn Sie sich auf die Baume 
setzten, und kleine Fischgeraht damit 
schmierten, und durch ein gehohlert Rohr- 
lein, von einem Baum, auf unser Volck 
schossen, mit grossen machtigen Schaden.” 
— Saar, Ost-Indianische Funfzehen^Jahrige 
Kmegs-Dienste . . . 1672, pp. 46-47. 

1667. “ Enquiries for Suratt, and other 

parts of the East Indies. 

^ ^ ^ 

19. Whether it be true, that the only 
Antidote hitherto known, against the 
famous and fatal macassar-poison, is human 
ordure, taken inwardly? And what sub- 
stance that poison is made of ? ” — Philoso- 
phical Transactions, vol. ii.. Anno 1667 
(Proceedings for March 11th, 1666, i.e. N.S. 
1667), p. 417. 

1682. “The especial weapons of the 
Makassar soldiers, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arrowlets 
about a foot in length. At the foremost 
end these are fitted with a sharp and 
pointed fish-tooth, and at the butt with a 
knob of spongy wood. 

“ The points of these arrows, long before 
they are to be used, are dipt in poison and 
then dried. 

j “This poison is a sap that drips from 
I the bark of the branches of a certain tree, 

' like (resin, from pine-trees. 
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“ The tree grows on the Island Makasser, 
in the interior, and on three or four islands 
of the Bugisses, round about Makassar. 

It is about the height of the clove-tree, and 
has leaves very similar. 

“The fresh sap of this tree is a very 
deadly poison ; indeed its virulence is 
incurable. 

“ The arrowlets prepared with this poison 
are not, by the Makasser soldiers, shot with 
a bow, but blown from certain blow-pipes 
{uit ze/cere spatten gespat ) ; just as here, in 
the country, people shoot birds by blowing 
round pellets of clay. 

“They can with these in still weather 
hit their mark at a distance of 4 rods. 

“They say the Makasser s themselves 
know no remedy against this poison .... 
for the poison presses swiftly into the blood 
and vital spirits, and causes a violent in- 
flammation. They hold (however) that the 
surest remedy for this poison is , . (and 
so on, repeating the antidote already men- 
tioned ). — Joan Nieuhofs Zee en Land Reize, 
etc., pp. :217--218. 
c. 1681. ^^Avhor ToxicaHa, Ipo. 

“ I have never yet met with any poison 
more horrible and hateful, produced by 
any vegetable growth, than that which is 
derived from this lactescent tree. 

* « # * 

Moreover beneath this tree, and in its 
whole circumference to the distance of a 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub, or herbage 
will grow ; the soil beneath it is barren, 
blackened, and burnt as it were . . . and 
the atmosphere about it is so polluted and 
poisoned that the birds which alight upon 
its branches become giddy and tall dead 
* * * all things perish which are touched 
by its emanations, insomuch that every 
animal shuns it and keeps away from it, 
and even the birds eschew flying by it. 

“No man^ dares to approach the tree 
without having his arms, feet, and head 
wrapped round with linen . . . for Death 
seems to have planted his foot and his 
throne beside this tree . . (He then tells 
of a venomous basilisk with two feet in 
front and flery eyes, a crest, and a horn, 
that dwelt under this tree). * * * 

* * The Malays call it Cayu Upas, but in 
Macassar and the rest of Celebes it is called 
Ipo. 

Tfe 

“It grows in desert places, and amid 
bare hills, and is easily discerned from afar, 
there being no other tree near it.” 

^ iK ■* * 

— Rumphii PerbaHum Amhoinense, ii. 263- 
268. 

1685. “I cannot omit to set forth here 
an account of the poisoned missiles of the 
Kingdom of Macassar^ which the natives 
of that kingdom have used against our 
soldiers, bringing them to sudden death. 
It is extracted from the Journal of the 
illustrious and gallant admiral, H. Cor- 
nelius Spielman .... The natives of the 
kingdom in question possess a singular art 
of shooting arrows by blowing through 
can^s, and wounding with these, insomuch 


that if the skin be but slightly scratched 
the wounded die in a twinkling.^’ 

(Then the old story of the only antidote). 

The account follows extracted from the 
Journal. 

^ ^ ^ 

“There are but few among the Macassars 
and Bugis who possess the real knowledge 
needful for selecting the poison, so as to 
distin^ish between what is worthless and 
what is of highest quality * * * Prom the 
princes (or Bajas) I have understood that 
the soil in which the trees affording the 
poison grow, for a great space round about 
produces no grass nor any other vegetable 
growth, and that the^ poison is properly a 
water or liquid, flowing from a bruise or 
cut made in the bark of those trees, oozing 
out as sap does from plants that afford 
milky juices , . . When the liquid is being 
drawn from the wounded tree, no one 
should carelessly approach it so as to let 
the liquid touch his hands, for by such 
contact all the joints become stiffened and 
contracted. Por this reason the collectors 
make use of long bamboos, armed with 
sharp iron points. With these they stab 
the tree with great force, and so get the 
sap to flow into the canes, in which it 
speedily hardens,” — Dn. Corn. Spielman, . . 
de Telis deleterio Veneno infectis in Macas- 
sar, et aliis Regnis Insulae Celebes ; ex ^us 
Liario extracta, Huic praemittitur brevis 
narratio de hac materia Dn, Andreae Cleyeri. 
In Miscellanea Curiosay sive Ephemeridum 
• . . Acadcmiae Naturae Curiosorum^ Dec. 
II. Annus Tertius. Anni mdclxxxiv., 
Norimbergae (1685), pp, 127 seqq. 

1704. “ Ipo seu Hypo arbor est mediocris, 
folio parvo, et obscure virenti, quae tarn 
malignae et nocivae qualitatis, ut omne 
vivens umbr^ suS interimat, unde narrant 
in circuitu, et umbrae distinctu,^ plurima 
ossium mortuorum hominum animalium- 
que videri. Circumvicinas etiam plantas 
enecat, et aves insidentes interficere ferunt, 
si Nucis Vomicae Igasur^ plantam non 
invenerint, qua reperta vita quidem dq- 
nantur et servantur, sed defiuvium pati- 

untur plumarum Hypo lac Indi 

Camucones et Sambales^ Hispanis infensis- 
simi, longis excipiunt arundineis perticis, 
sagittis intoxicandis deserviturum irreme- 
diable venenum, omnibus aliis alexiphar- 
macis superius, praefcerquam stercore 
humano propinato. An Argensolae arbor 
coTMsa, quam Insulae Celebes ferunt, cujus 
umbra occidentalis mortifera, orientalis 
antidotum? . . — De Quibusdam Ai'boi'ihus 
Venenatis, in Herbarum aliarumque Stir- 
pium in Insula Luzone ... a Bevdo Patre 
Georgio Camello, S. J. Syllabus, ad J oan- 
nem Haium transmissus. In Appendix, 
p. 87, of Joan. Raii Hist, Rlantarum, 
vol. iii. (London, 1704). 

1712. “Maxima autem celebritas radi- 
culae enata est, ab eximia ilia virtute, quam 
adversus toxicum Macassariense praestat, 
exitiale illud, et vix alio remedio vincibile. 
Est venenum hoc succus lacteus et pinguis, 
qui collegitur ex recens sauciata arbore 
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quadam, indigenes Ipi^ Malajis Javanisque 
upit dicta, in abditis locis sylvarum 
Insulae Celebes .... crescente .... cujus 
genuinum et in sola Macassariagerminantis 
suceum, qui colligere suscipiunt, praesentis- 
simis vitae periculis se exponant necesse 
est. Nam ad quaerendam arbor em loca 
dumis beluisque infesta penetranda sunt, 
inventa vero, nisi eminus vulneretur, et 
ab ea parte, a qua ventus adspirat, vel aura 
incumbit, aggressores erumpento ^ halitu 
subito suffocabit. Quam sortem etiam ex- 
periri dicuntur involucres, arborem recens 
vulneratam transvolantes. Collectio exi- 
tiosi liquoris, morti ob patrata maleiicia 
damnatis committitur, eo pacto, ut poena 
remittatur, si liquorem reportaverint .... 
Sylvam ingrediuntur longa instruct! arun- 
dine .... quam altera extremitate .... ex 
asse acuunt, ut ad pertundendam arboris 
corticem valeat .... Quam longe possunt, 
ab arbore constituti, arundinis aciem arbori 
valide intrudunt, et liquoris, ex vulnere 
effluentis, tantum excipiunt, quantum arun- 
dinis cavd ad proximum usque internodium 
capi potest .... Reduces, supplicio et omni 
discrimine defuncti, hoc vitae suae 
Regi offerunt. Ita narrarunt mihi popu- 
lares Oelebani, hodie Macassari dicti. Quis 
autem veri quicquam ex Asiaticorum ore 
ref erat, quod figmentis non implicatur ♦ . 

— Ka&nipfef)', Amoen, Exot.^ 575-676, 

1726. **But among all sorts of trees 
that occur here, or hereabouts, I know of 
none more pernicious than the sap of 
the Macassar Poison tree * * ^ They say 
that there are only a few trees of this 
kind, occurring in the district of Turatte 
on Celebes, and that none are employed ex- 
cept, at a certain time of the year when it is 
procurable, those who are condemned to 
death, to approach the trees and bring away 
the poison . , . The poison must be taken 
with the greatest care in Bamboos, into 
which it (mips slowly from the bark of the 
trees, and the persons collected for this 
purpose must first have their hands, heads, 
and all exposed parts, well wound round 
with cloths . , — Vcdentijn^ hi. 218, 

1783. “ The following description of the 

Bohon ITpas, or Poison Tbeb, which ^ows 
in the Island of Java, and renders it un- 
wholesome by its noxious vapours, has 
been procured for the London Magazine, 
from Mr. Heydinger, who was employed 
to translate it from the original Dutch, by 
the author, Mr. Poersch, who, we are in- 
formed, is at present abroad, in the capacity 
of surgeon on board an English vessel .... 
* * * ■» 


“ ‘ In the year 1774, I was stationed at 
Batavia, as a surg'eon, in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company. During my 
residence there I received several dijfferent 
accounts of the RoAow-TTpas, and the violent 
eflcects of its poison. They all then seemed 
incredible to me, but raised my curiosity in 
so high a degree, that I resolved to inves- 
tigate this subject thoroughly .... I had 
procured a recommendation from an old 
Malayan priest to another priest, who lives 
on the nearest habitable spot to the tree, 


which is about fifteen or sixteen miles dis- 
tant. The letter proved of great service to 
me on my undertaking, as that priest is 
appointed by the Emperor to reside there, 
in order to prepare for eternity the souls of 
those who, for different crimes, are sen- 
tenced to approach the tree, and to procure 
the poison * * * Malefactors, who, for their 
crimes, are sentenced to die, are the only 
persons to fetch the poison ; and this is the 
only chance they have of saving their lives 
. . . They are then provided with a silver 
or tortoise-shell box, in which they are to 
put the poisonous gum, and are properly 
instructed how to proceed, while they are 
upon their dangerous expedition. Among 
other particulars, they are always told to 
attend to the direction of the winds; as 
they are to go towards the tree before the 
udnd, so that the effluvia from the tree are 
always blown from them * They are 
afterwards sent to the house of the old priest, 
to which place they are commonly attended 
by their friends arid relations. Here they 
generally remain some days, in expectation 
of a favourable breeze. During that time 
the ecclesiastic prepares them for their 
future fate by prayers and admonitions. 
When the hour of their departure arrives 
the priest i)Uts them on a long leather cap 
with two glasses before their eyes, which 
comes down as far as their breast, and also 
provides them with a pair of leather gloves 

“The worthy old ecclesiastic has assured 
me, that during his residence there, ^ for 
upwards of thirty years, he had dismissed 
above seven hundred criminals in the 
manner which I have described ; and that 
scarcely two out of twenty returned,” .... 
etc. etc . — London Magazine, Deer. 1783, 
pp. 512-517. 

The paper concludes : 

“[We shall be happy to communicate 
any authentic papers of Mr. Foersch to the 
public through the London Magazine.]” 

1789. ^ ^ 

** No spicy nutmeg scents the vernal gales, 

Nor towering plantain shades the mid- 
day vales, 

* ’ * ^ * 

No step retreating, on the sand impress’d, 

Invites the visit of a second guest ; 

* * * •» 

Fierce in dread silence on the blasted 
heath 

Fell XTpas sits, the Hydra Tree of death ; 

Do I from one root, the envenom’d soil 
below, „ 

A thousand vegetative serpents grow, . . 

La/i'win, Loves of the Plants ; in The 
Botanic Garden, Part II. 

1808. Notice sur le Pohon ITpas o?t 
Arbre k Poison ; Extrait d^uri Voyage inedit 
dans VlnUrieur de Vile de J ava, 'par L. A. 
Deschamps, D.M.P., Vun des compagnons 
du Voyage du General d’Entrecasteaux. 

“ C’est au fond des sombres for^ts de I’ile 
de Java que la nature a cach^ le pohun 
upas, I’arbre le plus dangereux du rbgne 
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v^g^tal, pour le poison mortel qu’il renf erme, 
et plus celfebre encore par les fables dont on 

I’a rendu le sujet ^^—AnnaXcs des 

Voyages, i. 69. 

1810. ‘ * Le poison fameux dont se servent 
les Indiens de TArchipel des Moluques, et 
des iles de la Sonde, connu sous le nom 
d’ipo et upas, a interess^ plus que tons les 
autres la curiosity des Europ^ens, parce 
que les relations qu’on en a donn4 ont 
exag^rdes et accompagn^es de ce mer- 
yeilleux dont les peuples de Tlnde aiment 
a omer leurs narrations . . — Leschenault 

la Tour, in M^moire sur le Strychnos 
Tieute et Z’Antiaris toxicaria, plantes veni~ 
meuses de Vile de Java .... In Annates 
du Museum d^Histoire Naturelle. Tom. 
XVIi^me. p. 459. 

1813. “ The literary and scientific world 

bas in few instances been more grossly 
imposed upon than by the account of the 
Pohon ITpas, published in Holland about 
the year 1780. The history and origin of 
this forgery still remains a mystery. 
Eoersch, who put liis name to the publica- 
tion, certainly was ... a surgeon in the 
Dutch East India Company’s service about 
the time ... I have been led to suppose 
that his literary abilities were as mean as 
Ins contempt for truth was consummate. 
Having hastily picked u^d some vague in- 
formation concerning the Oopas, he carried 
it to Europe, where his notes were arranged, 
doubtless by a different hand, in such a 
form as by their plausibility and appear- 
ance of truth, to be generally credited * * * 
But though the account just mentioned 
. . . has been demonstrated to be an ex- 
travagant forgery, the existence of a tree 
in Java, fronx whose sap a poison is pre- 
pared, equal in fatality, when thrown into 
the circulation, to the strongest animal 
poisons hitherto known, is a fact.” — Hm'S- 
Jield, in Batavian Transactions, vol. vii., 
art. X., pp. 2-4. 

1822. **The Law of Java,” a Play .... 
Scene. Kdrta-Stira, and a desolate Tract 
in the Island of Java. 

“Act 1. Sc. 2. 

Emperor, The haram’s laws, which can- 
not be repealed, 

Had not enforced me to iDronounce your 
death, 

\ - .y 

One chance, indeed, a slender one, for life. 
All criminals may claim. 

Parbaya, Aye, I have heard 
Of this your cruel mercy ; — ’tis to seek 
That tree of J ava, which, for many a 
mile. 

Sheds pestilence; — for, where the TTpas 
grows 

It blasts all vegetation with its own ; 

And, from its desert confines, e’en those 
brutes 

That haunt the desert most shrink off, and 
tremble. 

Thence if, by miracle, a man condemned 
Bring you the poison that the tree exudes, 
In which you dip your arrows for the 
war. 


He gains a pardon,— and the palsied wretch 
Who scaped the Upas, has escaped the 

tyrant.” ^ 

J' •S'T .j. 

^ “Actll. Sc. 4. 

Pengoose. Finely dismal and romantic 
they say, for many miles round the Upas - 
nothing but poisoned air, mountains, an(i 
raemncholy. A charming country for 
making Mems and E'ota benes ! ” 

^ “Actlll. sJ. 1. 

Pengoose. . . . That’s the Divine, I sup- 
pose, who starts the poor prisoners, for the 
last stage to the Upas tree; an Indian 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Servant, your brown Heverence ! There’s 
no people in the parish, but, I believe, you 
are the rector ? 

{WHtiwj). “The reverend Mister Orzinga, 

•G.J. — The Upas Clergyman of Java.’’ 

Cfeorge Colman the Younger. 

1876. . . the Upas-tree superstition.” 

Contemp. Review, May. 

1880. “Lord Crichton, M.P. . . . last 
night said . . . there was one topic which 
was holding all their minds at present . . . 
what was this conspiracy, which like the 
Upas-tree of fable, was spreading over the 
land, and poisoning it? . . ,»—lnSt Jameses 
Gazette, Nov. 11th, p. 7. 


H, 


Tipper Roger. This Happy example 
of the Hobson- Jobson dialect occurs in 
a letter dated lYoo, from Capt. Jackson 
at Syrian in Burma, which is given in 
Da^ymple’s Oriental Repertory, i. 192. 
It is a corruption of the Sansk. 
rdja, ‘young King,’ the Caesar or Heir 
Apparent, a title borrowed from 
ancient India by most of the Indo- 
Chinese monarchies, and which we 
generally render in Siam as the * Second 
King.’ 


TJrz and TJrzee, and vulgarly TJrj ee, 
s. P. Hind, ^arz and ’arzz, from Ar, 
^arz, the latter a word having an ex- 
traor^nary yariety of uses even for 
Arabic. A petition or humble repre- 
sentation either oral or in writing ; the 
technical term for a request from an 
inferior to a superior; ‘a sifiSioation’ as 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s characters 
calls it. A more elaborate form is ’ara- 
ddsht — ‘ memorializing.’ This is used 
in a very barbarous form of Hobson- 
Jobson below. 

1606. “ Every day I went to the Court, 

and in every eighteene or twentie dayes I 
put up Ars or Petitions, and still he put 

mee off with good words ” — John 

Mildenhall, in Purchas, i. (Bk. hi.) 115. 

1690. “ We think you should Urzdaast 

the Nabob to writt purposely for y® re- 
leasm’^ of (Jharles King, it may Induce him 
to put a great Value on him.” — Letter 
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from Factory at Chuttanutte to Mr. Charles 
Eyre at Ballasore, d. 5th ISTovember (MS. 
in India Of&ce). 

c. 1785. “ . , . . they (the troops) con- 

stantly applied to our colonel, who for 
presenting an arzee to the King, and 
getting him to sign it for the passing of an 
account of 50 lacks, is said to have received 
six lacks as a reward . . — Cao'raccioli’s 

Life of Olivet iii. 155. 

1809. “ In the morning ... I was met 

by a minister of the Kajah of Benares, 
bearing an arjee from his master to me ...” 
— Ld, Valentiat i. 104. 

1817. The Governor said the ISTabob’s 
Vakeel in the Arzee already quoted, directed 
me to^ forward to the presence that it was 
his wish, that your Highness would write 
a letter to him.” — MilVs JECist., iv. 436. 

Uslirnfee, s. Ar. Ashrafit a gold 
coin, a gold mohr. See Xerafine. 

TJspuk, s. H. AspaK ‘A hand- 
spike,’ corr. of the English. This was 
the form in use in the Canal Depart- 
ment, N. W. P. Boebnck gives the sea 
form as hanspeek. 


V. 

Vaccination. Vaccine was first 
imported into Bombay vi^ Bussora in 
1802. ** Since then,” says E. Drum- 

mond already in 1808, “the British 
Governments in Asia have taken great 
pains to preserve and diffuse this mild 
instrument of salvation.” 

Vaishnava, adj. Eelating to Vish- 
nu ; applied to the sectaries who 
especially worship him. In Bengali 
the term is converted into Boislinab. 

1672. “ . . . also some hold Wistnou for 

the supreme god, and therefore are termed 
Wistnouwaes. Baldaeus. 

Vakeel, s. An attorney; an au- 
thorised representative. Arab. waML 

1682. “ If Mr. Charnock had taken the 

paines to present these 2 Perwannas him- 
self, ’tis probable, with a small present, he 
might have prevailed with Bulchund to 
have our goods freed. However, at this 
rate any pitiful! Vekeel is as good to act 
y« Company’s Service as himself.” — Hedges, 
Diary (MS.), Deer. 8. 

1691. JVovemher the 1st, arriv’d a Pat- 
tamar^ or Courrier, from our Fakeel, or 
Sollicitor at Court. . . .” — Ovington. 415. 

1811. “ The Eaja has sent two Vakeels 

or ambassadors to meet me here , . — 

Lord Minto in India, 268. 


c. 1847. ^ ‘ If we go into Court I suppose 

I must employ a Vehicle.” — Letter from an 
European subordinate to one of the present 
writers. 

Varella, s. This is a term con- 
stantly applied by the old Portuguese 
writers to the pagodas of Indo-China 
and (phina. Of its origin we have no 
positive evidence. The most probable 
etymology is that it is the Malay 
hardhld or 'brahld, ‘ an idol.’ An idol 
temple rurTLah-hardhld, ‘a house of 
idols,’ but hardhld alone may have been 
used elliptically by the Malays or 
misunderstood by the Portuguese. We 
have an analogy in the double use of 
pagoda for temple and idol. 

1555. “ Their temples are very large 

edifices, richly wrought, which they call 
Valeras, and which cost a great deal ...” 
— Account of Ghina in a Jesuit’s Letter 
appended to Pr. Alvarez H. of Ethiopia^ 
translated by Mr. Major in his Introd. to 
Mendoza, Hak. Soc., i. xlviii. 

1569. “Gran quantitk se ne consuma 
ancora in quel Eegno nelle lor Varelle, che 
sono gli suo* pagodi, de’ quali ve n’k gran 
quantitk di grandi e di picciole, e sono 
alcune montagnuole fatte a mano, a giusa 
d’vn pan di zuccaro, e alcune d’esse alte 
quanti il campanile di S. Marco di Venetia 
... si consuma in queste istesse varelle 
anco gran quantitk di oro di foglia . . .” — 
Ges. Federici, in Bamus., iii. 395. 

1583. “. . . nauigammo fin la mattina, 
che^ ci trouammo alia Bara giusto di Ne- 
grais, che cosi si chiama in lor linguaggio 
il porto, che va in Pegu, one discoprimmo 
a banda sinistra del riuo vn pagodo, ouer 
varella tutta dorata, la quale si scopre di 
lontano da’ vascelli, che vengono d’alto 
mare, et niassime quando il Sol jjercote in 
quell’ oro, che la fk risplendere all’ intorno 
. . . ” — G-asparo Balbi, f. 92. * 

1587. “ They consume in these Varellaes 
great quantitie oE Golde; for that they be 
all gilded aloft.” — Fitch, in Hah., ii. 393. 

1614. “ So also they have many Varelas, 
which are monasteries in which dwell their 
religiosos, and some of these are very sump- 
tuous, with their roofs and pinnacles all 
gilded.” — Oouto, VI. vii. 9. 

More than one prominent geographical 
feature on the coast-navigation to China 
was known by this name. Thus in Lin- 
schoten’s description of the route from 
Malacca to Macao, he mentions at the 
entrance to the ‘Straits of Sincapura,’ a 
rock havi^ the appearance of an obelisk, 
called the 'Varella del China ; and again, on 


* Compare this vivid description with a modern, 
notice of the same pagoda : 

1855. “ This meridian range . . . 700 miles from 
its origin in the Naga wilds . . . sinks in the sea 
hard hy Negrais, its last hhiff crowned by the 
golden Pagoda of Modain, gleaming far to sea- 
ward, a Burmese Sunium .” — Mxssion to Ava, 272. 
There is a small view of it in this work. 
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the eastern coast of Champa, or Cochin 1 
China, we have frequent notice of a point 
(with a river also) called that of the ^ 
Varella. Thus in Pinto : 

1540. “ The Friday following we found 

ourselves just against a River called by the 
inhabitants of the Country Ti’nacoreu^ and 
by us (the) Varella.” — Pinto (in Cor/an), 
p. 48. 

This Varella of Champa is also mentioned i 
by Linschoten : 

1598. . from this thirde ijoint to 

the Varella the coast runneth North ... 
This Varella is a high hill reaching into 
the Sea, and above on the toppe it hath a 
verie high stonie rock, like a tower or 
piller, which may be seen far off, therefore 
it is by the Poi'tingalles called Varella.” — 
p. 342. 

Vedas. The Sacred Books of the 
Brahmans, Veda being ‘knowledge.’ 
Of these books there are nominally 
four, yiz., the Rig^ Yajur, SCtniay and 
Atharva Vedas. 

The earliest direct intimation of 
knowledge of the existence of the 
Vedas appears to be in the book called 
Be Trihus Im^ostorihus, said to have 
been printed in 1598, in which they 
are mentioned.* Possibly this know- 
ledge came through the Arabs. 

Though thus we do not trace back 
any direct allusion to the Vedas in 
European books, beyond the year 1600 
or thereabouts, there seems good 
reason to believe that the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries had information on the sub- 
ject at a much earlier date. 

St. Francis Xavier had frequent dis- 
cussions with Brahmans, and one went 
so far as to communicate to him the 
mantra “ Om srlndrdyana'namahJ^ In 
1559 a learned Brahman at Goa was 
converted by Father Belchior Oar- 
neyro, and baptized by the name of 
Manuel. He afterwards (with the 
Viceroy’s sanction!) went by night and 
robbed a Brahman on the mainland 
who had collected many MSS., and 
presented the spoil to the Fathers, 
with great satisfaction to himself and 
them.f 

It is probable that the information 
concerning the Hindu religion and 
sacred books which was attained even 
in Europe by the end of the 16th 
century was greater than is commonly 
supposed, and greater than what we 
find in print would warrant us to as- 
sume. A quotation from San Roman 

* So wrote A. B. I cannot find the "book in the 
B. M. Library.— r. 

t Sousa, Oriente CongiiUtado^ i. 151—2. 


below illustrates this in a general way. 
And in a constitution of (Sregory XV. 
dated 31st January, 1623, there is 
mention of rites called Haiteres and 
Tandie, which doubtless represent the 
Vedic names Aitareya and Tandy a (see 
Norbert, i. 39). Lucena’s ’allusion 
below to the “four parts” of Hindu 
doctrine must have reference to the 
Vedas, and his information must have 
come from reports and letters, as he 
never was in India. 

In course of time however what had 
been known seems to have been for- 
gotten, and even Halhed (1*776) could 
write about ‘ Beids of the Shaster ’ I 
(see Code, p. xiii.). This shows that 
though he speaks also of ‘ the Four 
Beids’ (p. xxxi.) he had no precise 
knowledge. 

In several of the earlier quotations 
of the word it will be seen that the 
form used is Vedam, or Veidam, This 
is the Tamil form. And it became 
prevalent during last century in 
France from Voltaire’s having con- 
stituted himself the advocate of a 
Sanskrit Poem, called by him VEr^ur 
Vedam, and which had its origin in 
S. India. This was in reality an imita- 
tion of an Indian Purana^ composed 
by some missionary in the 17th 
century (probably^ by R. de’ Hobili) to 
introduce Christian doctrines ; but 
Voltaire supposed it to be really an 
ancient Indian book. Its real character 
was first explained by Sonnerat (see 
the Essay by F. "W. Ellis, in As, 
Researches, xi.). 

The first information regarding the 
real Vedas was given by Oolebrooke 
in 1805 {As. Res. viii.). 

Orme and some authors of the 18th 
and early part of the 19th century, 
write Rede, which represents the N. 
Indian vernacular form Bed. Both 
forms. Bed and Vedam, are known to 
Fleury, as we see below. 

On the subject of the Vedas, see 
Wehefs Hist, of Indian Literature, 
Max MiiUer^s Ancient Sanskrit Lit., 
WUitnefs Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies, vol. i. 

c. 1590. The Brahmins. These have 

S roperly six duties. 1. The study of the 
ledes .” — Ayeen Akhery {Gladwin's), ii. 393, 
,, “Philologists are constantly 
engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, 

Arabic, and Persian books Hajl 

. Ibrahim of Sarhind translated into Persian 
the Adharhan, which, according to the 
Hindds is one of the four divine books” 
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(i.e. the Atharva Veda). — Ain {Blochmann), 
i. 104-105. 

1600, . Oonsta esta doutrina de 

*quatro partes ” — Luce^m^ F. de P. 

Franc. Xavier, 96. 

1602. ^ “These books are divided into 
bodies, limbs, and joints ; and their founda- 
tions are certain books which they call 
Vedaos, which are divided into four parts ” 

. . .” — Couto, V. vi. 3. 

1603. “ Tienen muchos libros, de mucha 
costa y escriptura, todos llenos de agueros 
y supersticiones, y de mil fabulas ridiculas 
que son sus evangelios . . . Todo esto es 
tan sin fundamento, que algunos libros 
han llegado a Portugal, que se han traydo 
de la India, y han venido algunos logues 
que se convertieron h la Pfe.” — San Roman, 
Mist, de la India Oriental, 47. 

1651. “The Vedam, or the Heathen’s 
book of the Law, hath brought great 
Esteem unto this Tribe (the Bramines).” — 
Rogerius, 3. 

c. 1667. “They say then that God, 
whom they call Achar, that is to say. 
Immoveable or Immutable, hath sent them 
four Books which they call Beths, a word 
signifying Science, because they pretend 
that in these Books all Sciences are com- 
prehended. The first of these Books is 
called AthenbaAiB^, the second Xagur-'h&d,, 
the third PeX--hed, the fourth /Sama-bed.” — 
Bernier, E. T., 104. 

1672. “ Commanda primieramente il 

Veda (che h tutto il fondamento della loro 
fede) I’adoratione degli Idoli.” — P. Vin- 
cenzo, 313. 

,, “Diese vier Theile ihres Vedam 
oder Gesetzbuchs werden genant Roggo 
Vedam, Jadura Vedam, Sama Vedam, und 
Vedam . . .” — Baldaeus, 556. 

1689. “Il reste maintenant k examiner 
sur quelles preuves les Siamois ajoutent foi 
k leur Bali, les Indiens k leur Beth ou 
Vedam, les Musulmans k leur Alcoran.” — 
Fleury, in Lettres Edif., xxv. 65. 

1726. “ Above all it would be a matter 

of general utility to the Coast that some 
more chaplains should be maintained there 
for the sole purpose of studying the Sans- 
krits tongue {de Sanskritse taal), the head 
and mother tongue of most eastern lan- 
guages, and once for all to make a transla- 
tion of the Vedam, or Lawbook of the 
Heathen (which is followed not only by the 
H-athen on this Coast, but also, in whole 
or in part, in Ceylon, Malabar, Bengal, 
Surat, and other neighbouring Kingdoms), 
and thereby to give such preachers further 
facilities for the more powerful conviction 
of the Heathen here and elsewhere, on 
their own ground, and for the disclosure of 
many mysteries and other matters, with 

which we are now unacquainted 

This Lawbook of the Heathen, called the 
Vedam, had in the very* old times 4 parts, 

though one of these is now lost 

These parts were named Roggo Vedam, 
Sadura or Issoure Vedam, Sama Vedam, 
and Taraioana or Adderaioana Vedam.” — 


VaUntijn, Keurlijke Beschryving van Choro- 
mandel in his East Indies, v. pp. 72-73. 

1745. “ Je commengais k douter si nous 

n’avions point 4te tromp4s iiar ceux qui nous 
avoient donn^ I’explication de ces c^rdmo- 
nies qu’ils nous avoient assures ^tre trks- 
conformes k leur Vedam, c’est k dire au 
Livre de leur loi.” — Norhert, iii. 132. 

c. 1760. ^ “ Vedam — s.m. Hist, Superst. 
C’est un^ livre pour qui les Brames ou 
Nations idolktres de I’Indostan ont la plus 
grande v^n^ratiqn . , . . en effet, on 
assure que le Vedam est dcrit dans une 
langue beaucoup plus ancienne que le Sans- 
krit, qui est la langue savante, connue des 
bramines. Le mot Vedam signifie science.” 
— Encyclopidie, xxx. 32. 

This information was taken from a letter 
by Pkre Calmette, S. J. (see Lettres Edi- 
jiantes), who anticipated Max Muller’s 
chronological system of Vedic literature, in 
his statement that some parts of the Veda 
are at least 500 years later than others. 

1765. “ If we compare the great purity 

and chaste manners of the Shastah, with 
the ^eat absurdities and impurities of the 
Viedam, we need not hesitate to pronounce 
the latter a corruption of the former.” — J. 
Z. Holioell, Interesting Hist, Events, <Ssc., 
2nd ed., i. 12. 

This gentleman also talks of the Bhades 
and the Viedam in the same line without a 
notion that the word was the same (see 
Interesting Hist, Events, dic., Pt. II., 16; 1767). 

1770. “ The Bramin, bursting into tears, 

romise'd to pardon him on condition that 

e should swear never to translate the 
Bedas or sacred volumes. . . . From the 
Ganges to the Indus the Vedam is uni- 
versally received as the book that contains 
the principles of religion.” —Raynal (tr. 
1777), i. 41-42. 

c. 1774. ‘ ‘ Si crede poi como infallibile 

che dai quattro suddette Bed, che in Mala- 
bar chiamano Vedam, Bramah inedesimo 
ne retirasse sei Sastrah, ciok scienze.” — 
Della Tomba, 102. 

1777. “ The word ved, or Vedk, signi- 
fies Knowledge or Science. The sacred 
writings of the Hindoos are so distin- 
guished, of which there are four books.” — 
C, Wilkins, in his MtttopddMs, 298. 

1778. “The natives of Bengal derive 
their religion from a Code called the Shas- 
ter, which they assert to be the genuine 
scripture of Bramah, in preference to the 
Fcdam.” — Orme, ii. 5 (ed. 1803). 

1778. 

“ Ein indischer Brahman, geboren auf der 
Flur, 

Der nichts gelesen als den Weda der 
Natur.” 

RUckert, Weisheit dei' Bramanen, i. 1. 

1782. “ . . . pour les rendre (les Poura- 

nons) plus authentic! ues, ils ajoutkrent qu’ils 
4toient tir^s du Vedam ; ce que n’^toit pas 
facile k verifier, puisque depuis trks long- 
terns les Vddams ne sont plus connus.” — 
Sonnerat, ii. 21. 
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1789. 

“ Then Edmund begg’d his Rev’rend 
Master 

T’instruct him in the Holy Shctster. 

No sooner does the Scholar ask, 

Than Goonisham begins the task. 
Without a book he glibly reads 
Eour of his own invented Bedes.” 

Simpkin the Second, 145. 

1791. “Toute verity .... est ren- 
fermde dans les quatre beths.” — St. Fierrc, 
Chaumiere Indienne, 

1794-97. “ or Hindoo Vedas 

taught.” 

Pursuits of Literature, 6th ed. 359. 

Veddas, n. p. An aboriginal — or 

at least a forest — ^people of Ceylon. 

1675. “The Weddas (who call them- 
selves Beddas) are all original inhabitants 
from old time, whose descent no one is able 
to tell.” — RyJdof van Goens, in Valenti jn, 
Ceylon, 208. 

1681. “ In this Land are many of these 

wild men they call Vaddahs, dwelling near 
no other Inhabitants. Tney speak the 
Ghingalayes Language. They kill Deer, 
and dry the Elesh over the fire .... their 
Eood being only Elesh. They are very 

expert with their Bows They have 

no Towns nor Houses, only live by the 
waters under a Tree.” — Knox, 61-62. 

1770. “ The Be das who w’^ere settled in 

the northern part of the island (Ceylon) 
.... go almost naked, and, upon the 
whole, their manners and government are 
the same with that of the Highlanders of 
Scotland.” (!) — Jtaynal (tr. 1777), i. 90. 

Vellard, s. This is a word appa- 
rently peculiar to the Island of Bom- 
bay, used in the sense which the 
quotation shows. We haye failed to 
get any elucidation of it from local 
experience ; but there can be little 
doubt that it is a corruption of the 
Port, vallado, ‘ a mound or embank- 
ment.’ 

1809. “ At the foot of the little hiU of 

Sion is a causeway or vellard, which was 
built by Mr. Duncan, the present G-overnor, 
across a small arm of the sea, which s^a- 

rates Bombay from Salsette The 

vellard was begrm a.d. 1797, and finished 
in 1805, at an expense of 50,575 rupees.” — 
Maria Graham, 8. 

Vellore, n. p. A town, and for- 
merly a famous fortress in the district 
of N. Arcot, SO m. W. of Madras. It 
often figures in the wars of last 
century, but is best known in Europe 
for the mutiny of the Sepoys there in 
1806. The etym. of the name Vellur 
is unknown to us. Fra Paolino gives 
it as Velur, ‘the town of the lance ’ ; 


and Col. Branfill as ‘ FeZwr, from 
Vel, a benefit, benefaction,’ * 

Vendu-Master, s. We know this 
word only from the notifications which 
we quote. It was proba bly taken from 
the name of some Portuguese office of 
the same kind. 

1781. Erom an advertisement in the 
India Gazette of May 17th it appears to 
have been an euphemism for Auctione&r. 

„ “Mr. Donald . . . begs leave to ac- 
quaint them that the Vendu business will 
in future be carried on by Bobert Donald, 
and W. Williams.” — India Gazette, July 
28th. ^ 

1793. “ The Governor-General is pleased 
to notify that Mr. Williamson as the Com- 
pany’s Vendu Master is to have the super- 
intendence and management of all Sales at 
the Presidency.” — In Seton-Karr, ii. 99. 

At pp. 107, 114, also are notifications of 
sales by “ G. Williamson, Vendu Master.” 

Venetian, s. This is sometimes m 
books of last and precedii^ century 
used for Sequins (see under (Slick). 

1675. Eryer gives, among coins and 
weights at Goa : 

“The Venetian... 18 Tangoes, 30 Rees.” 

p. 206. 

1752. “At this juncture a gold mohur 
is found to be wortn 14 Arcot Rupees, and 
a Venetian 4^ Arcot Rupees.” — In Long. 
p. 32. 

Veranda, s. An open pillared 
gallery round a house. This is one of 
the very perplexing words for which 
at least two origins may be maintaiued, 
on grounds almost equally plausible. 

I ^ Besides these two, which we shall 
immediately mention, a third has been 
sometimes alleged, which is thus put 
forward by a well-known Erench 
scholar : 

“ Ce mot (veranda) n’est lui-m^me qu’une 
transcription inexact© du Persan hemmada, 
perche, terrasse, balcon.” — C. Dejreiin6ry in 
Revue Critique, 1869, 1st Sem. , p. 64. 

Plausible^ as this is, it may be re- 
j eoted. Is it not however possible that 
hardmada, the literal meaning of which 
is ‘coming forward, projecting,’ may 
be a Persian ‘ striving after meaning,’ 
in explanation of the foreign word 
which they may have borrowed ? 

Williams, again, in his Sansk. Diet. 
(1872), gives ^^varanda . . . a veranda, a 
portico ...” Moreover Beames in his 
Comparative Grammar of Modern Aryan 
Languages, gives Sansk. haranda, ‘ por- 
tico,’ Bengali haranda. Hind, varandd^ 
adtog : “ Most of our wiseacre lit&ra- 
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teurs (qii. litterateurs ?) in BCindnstan 
no'W’-a-days consider tliis word to be de- 
rived from Pers. bardmadaJi, and write 
it accordingly. It is, bowever, good 
Sanskrit” (i. 153). Portxmately we 
bave in Pisbop Caldwell a proof tbat 
comparative grammar does not pre- 
clude good manners. Mr. Beames was 
evidently in entire ignorance of tbe 
facts wbicb render tbe origin of tbe 
j^glo-Indian word so curiously am- 
biguous; but we shall not call b im 
tbe “wise-acre grammarian,” Va- 
randa, witb tbe meaning in question, 
does not, it may be observed, belong to 
tbe older Sanskrit, but is only found 
in comparatively modern works.* 

Xiittr^also gives as follows (1874) : — 

“Etym. Verandah, in.ot rapports dePInde 
par les Anglais, eat la simple d(^g^n^res- 
cence, dans les langues modernes de I’Inde, 
du Sanso. veranda, colonnade, de var, 
couvrir.” 

Tbat tbe word as used in England 
and in France was brought by tbe 
English from India need not be 
doubted. But either in tbe same 
sense, or in one closely analogous, it 
appears to have existed, quite inde- 
pendently, in Portuguese and Spanish; 
and tbe manner in which it occurs 
without explanation in tbe very ear- 
liest narrative of tbe adventure of tbe 
l^ortuguese in India, as quoted below, 
seems almost to preclude tbe possi- 
bility of their having learned it in tbat 
country for tbe first time; whilst its 
occurrence in P. de Alcala can leave 
no doubt on tbe subject. 

1498, “E v^o ter comnosco onde esta- 
vamos langados, eni huma varanda onde 
estava hum grande castigall d’ararae que 
nos alumeava.” — Roteiro da Viagem de 
Vasco da Gama, 2d ed., 1861, p. 62. 

i.e. . . and came to join us where 
we had been put in a varanda, where there 
was a great candlestick of brass that gave 
us light ...” 

And Correa, speaking of the same his- 
•torical passage, though writing at a later 
date : 

“When the Captain-major arrived, he 
was conducted through many courts and 
verandas {mnitos pateos e varandas) to a 
dwelling opposite that in which the king 
was . . .” — Correa, by Stanley, 193, com- 
pared with original Lendas, I. i. 98. 

1505. In Pedro de Alcala’s Spanish- 
Arabic Vocabulary we have : 

“ Varandas — Tdrbuq, 

Varandas assi cdrgaba, qdrgah.^'* 

Interpreting these Arabic words, witb the 


* This last remark is due to A. B, 


assistance of Prof. Robertson Smith, we 
find that tdrhug is, according to Dozy 
(Suppt. I. 430), darhuz, itself taken from 
dardbazln (Tpaire^tov), ‘ a stair-railing, fire- 
guard, balcony, &c.’ ; whilst ^drgdb stands 
for sarjab, a variant {Abul W., !>. 735, i.) 
of the commoner sharjab, ^ a lattice, or any- 
thing latticed,’ such as a window, — ‘ a bal- 
cony, a balustrade.’ 

1540. “This said, we entred witb her 
into an outward court, all about invironed 
with G-alleries {ce^^cado a roda de duas 
ordens de varandas) as if it had been a 
Cloister of Religious persons . . — JPinto 
(orig. cap. Ixxxiii.), in Cogan, 102. 

1553 (but relating events of 1511). 

. assentou Affonso d’Alboquerque 
com elles, que primeiro que sahissem em 
terra, irem ao seguinte dia, quando ag;ua 
estivesse estofa, dez bateis a queimar alguns 
baileus, que sao como varandas sobro o 
mar.” — Barros, II. vi. 3. 

1563. nevertheless tell me 

what the tree is like. O, From this varanda 
you can see the trees in my garden : those 
little ones have been planted two years, 
and in four they give excellent fruit . , .” — 
Garcia, f. 112. 

1602. “De maneira, que quando ja EL 
Rey (de Pegu) chegava, tinha huns foi*- 
mosos Pages de muitas camaras, varandas, 
retretes, cozinhas, em que se recolhia com 
suas mulheres . . — Couto, Dec. vi., Liv. 

vii., cap. viii. 

1611. “Varanda. Do entreado de los 
corridores, por ser como varas, per otro 
nombre vareastes quasi varafustes.” — Co- 
hm'Tuvias, 

1631. In Haex, Malay-Datin Vocabulary, 
we have as a Malay word, “Saranda, 
Contignatio vel Solarium.” 

1644. ‘ ‘ The fort (at Cochin) has not 

now the form of a fortress, consisting all 
of houses ; that in which the captain lives 
has a Varanda fronting the river, 15 paces 
long and 7 wide . . — Bocarro, MS., f. 313. 

1710. “There are not wanting in Cam- 
baya ^eat buildings with their courts* 
varandas, and chambers .” — De Sousa, 
Orvente Conquist., ii. 152. 

1711. “The Building is very ancient . . . 
and has a paved Court, two large Verandas 
or Piazzas.” — Lockyer, 20. 

c. 1714. “Varanda. Obra sacada do corpo 
do edificio, cuberta o descuberta, na qual 
se costuma passear, tomar o sol, o fresco, 
etc. Bergula” — Bluteau, sub voce. 

1729. “Baranda. Esjpecie de corredor 
o balaustrada que ordinariamente se coloclt 
debante de los altareso escal4ras,compuesta 
de balaustres de hierro, bronce, madera, o 
otra materia, de la altura de un medio 
cuerpo, y su uso es para adorno y reparo. 
Algunos escriven esta voce con 6. Dat. 
Peribolus, Lorica clathrata.” — Golis, Hist, 
de JTu&va Espaua, lib. 3, cap. 15. “ Alajj£- 

base la pieza por la mitad con un baranda 
o biombo que sin impedir la vista sena- 
lava termino al concorso.” — D%cg. de hiu 
Ling. Cast, por la R. Acad. 

3 B 
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1754. Ives, in describing the Cave of 
Jlleplianta, speaks twice of “ the voranda 
or open gallery.’* — p. 45. 

1756, . . . as soon as it was dark, we 

were aU, without distinction, directed by 
the guard set over us to collect ourselves 
into one body, and sit down quietly under 
the arched Veranda, or Piazza, to the west 
of the Black-hole prison . . . — Holweirs 

JSTarrative of the Black Hole. 

c. 1760. “. . . . Small ranges of pillars 

that support a pent-house or shed, forming 
what is called, in the Portuguese lingua- 
franca, Verandas.” — Choose, i. 53. 

1781. “ On met sur le devant une petite 

galerie appellee varangue, et formde par le 
toit.” — Sonnerat, i. 54. 

There is a Prench nautical term, varangue, 
‘ the ribs or floor-timbers of a ship,* which 
seems to have led this writer astray here. 

1783. **You are conducted by a pretty 
steep ascent up the side of a rock, to the 
door of the cave, which enters from the 
Horth, By it you are led first of all into a 
feerandah (!) or piazza which extends from 
Bast to West 60 feet.” — Acct. of some 
Artificial Caves in the Neighbourhood of 
Bombay (Elephanta), by Mr. W. Hunter, 
Surgeon in the B. Indies. In Archaeologia, 
wii, 287. 

,, “ The other gate leads to what in 

this country is called a veranda or feranda 
(printed seranda), which is a kind of piazza 
or landing-place before you enter the nail.” 
— ^Letter (on Caves of Elephanta, &ic.), from 
Hector Macncil, Esq., in Archaeologia, viii. 
254. 

1796, ^*. . . Before the lowest (storey) 
there is generally a small hall supported by 
pillars of teka wood, which is of a yellow 
colour and exceedingly hard. This hall 
is called varanda, and supplies the place 
of a parlour.” — Fra Faolino, Eng. trans. 

1809 . “In the same verandah are figures 
of natives of every cast and profession.” — 
lid. Valentia, i. 424. 

1810. “ The viranda keeps off the too 
great glare of the sun, and affords a dry 
walk during the rainy season.” — Marut 
Graham, 21. 

c. 1816. “ and when Sergeant 

Browne bethought himself of Mary, and 
looked to see where she was, she was 
conversing up and down the verandah, 
though it was Sunday, with most of the 
rude boys and girls in the barracks.*’ — 
Mrs. Bherv’tood^s Stories, p. 47, ed. 1873. 

Yerdure, S. This word appears to 
have been used in the last cent-ory for 
vegetables, adapted from the Port. 
verduras. 

1752. Among minor items of revenue 
from duties in Calcutta we find ; • 

ES. A. p. 

“ Verdure, fish pots, firewood 216 10 6.” 

Yidana, S. In Ceylon, the title of 
a village head man. ‘^The person 


who conveys the orders of Government 
to the people’* {Clough, s.y. viddn). 
It is apparently from the Sanskrit 
Vada7ia . . . “ the act of speaking . . . 
the month, face, countenance . . . the 
front, point,*’ etc. In Javanese loadana 
(or wadono, in Jav. pronunciation) is 
“ the face, front, van ; a chief of high 
rank; a Javanese title” {^Crawfurd, 
s._ V.). The Javanese title is, we ima- 
gine, now only traditional; the Cey- 
lonese one has followed the usual 
downward track of high titles; we 
can hardly doubt the common Sanskrit 
origin of both (see Atlieuocum of 1st 
April, 1882, p. 413, and of 13th May, 
id. p. 602). The derivation given by 
Alwis is probably not inconsistent 
with this. 

1681. “ Tbe Dissauvas by these Courli 

vidani their officers do oppress and squeez 
the people, by laying Mulcts upon them . . . 
In Fine this officer is the Dissauva’s chief 
Substitute, who orders and manages all 
affairs incumbent upon his master.” — Knox,. 
p. 51. 

1726. “Vidaues, the overseers of vil- 
lages, who are charged to see that no- 
inhabitant suffers any injury, and that the 
Land is sown betimes . . . .” — Valentijn 
(Ceylon), Names of Officers, &c., 11. 

1856. “Under each (chief ) were placed 
different subordinate headmen, called 
Vidaua-Amic/wes and Vidans. The last is 
derived from the word (viddna), ‘com- 
manding,* or ‘ ordering,’ and means, as 
Clough (p. 647) defines it, the person who 
conveys the orders of the Government to 
the People.” — J. de Alwis, in Ceylon Journal. 
8, p. 237. 

Yiliara, "Wiliare, &c., s. In Ceylon 
a Buddhist temple. Sansk. vilidra, 
a Buddhist convent, — originally th© 
hall where the monks met, and thence 
extended to the buildings generally 
of such an institution, and to ‘Sie shrine 
which was attached to them, much as 
minster has come from monasterium. 
Though there are now no Buddhist vi- 
hdrds in India Proper, the former wide 
diffusion of such establishments has 
left its trace in the names of many 
noted places ; e.g. Behdr, and the great 
province which takes its name ; Kuch 
Behdr ; the Vihdr water-works at 
Bombay ; and most probably the City 
of Bokhara itself. 

1681. “The first and highest order of 
priests are the Tirinanxes, who are the 
priests of the Buddou God. Their temples 
are styled Vehars . . . These . . . only live 
in the Vihar, and enjoy great Eevenues.” — 
Knox, Ceylon, 74. 
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1877. “ Twice a month, when the rules 

of the order are read, a monk who had 
broken them is to confess his crime ; if it 
be slight, some slight penance is laid upon 
him, to sweep the court-yard of the wihara, 
sprinkle the dust round the sacred bo-tree.” 
— Bhys Davids, Buddhism, 169. 

Viss, s. A -weiglit in use in S. India 
and in Burma. Tam. msai. In Madras 
it was ^ of a Madras maund, and = 
31b. 2oz, avoirdupois. The old scale 
ran, 10 pagoda weights = 1 'pollam, 40 
pollams = 1 viss, 8 viss = 1 maund 
(of 25lbs), 20 maunds — 1 candy. 
In Burma the viss = 100 tikals, = 
31bs. 5 o^. Viss is used in Burma by 
foreigners, hut the Burmese call the 
weight peiJc^tha, probably a corruption 
of visai, 

1554. “ The baar of Peguu contains 120 

bi^as ; each bica weighs 40 ounces ; the 
bi^a contains 100 ticals ; the tical weighs 
Stoitavas.^^ — A. JSJunes, 38. 

1568. “This Grauza goeth by weight of 
Byze . . . and commonly a Byza of Ganza 
is worth (after our accompt) halfe a ducat.” 
— Caesar Frederike, in Hak., ii. 367. 

1626. “In anno 1622 the Myne was 
shut up . . . the comming of the Mogull’s 
Embassadour to this King’s Court, with 
his peremptory demand of a Vyse of the 
fairest diamonds, caused the cessation.” — 
Furchas, Filgrimage, 1003. 

1855. “The King last year purchased 
800,000 viss of lead, at five tikals for 100 
viss, and sold it at twenty tikals.” — 
Mission to Ava, 256. 


w. 

Waler, s. A horse imported from 
N. South Wales, or Australia in 
general. 

1866. “Well, young shaver, have you 
seen the horses ? How is the Waler ’s off 
foreleg?” — Trevelyan, Daxok Bungalow, 223. 

1873. ‘ ‘ Eor sale, a brown W aler gelding, ” 
&c . — Madras Mail, June 25th. 

Wali, s. Two distinct words are 
occasionally written in the same way. 
(a) Ar. Wali. A Mahommedan title 
corresponding to “ Governor.” It be- 
came familiar some years ago in con- 
nexion with Kandahar (1879-80). It 
stands properly for a governor of the 
highest class, in the Turkish system 
superior to a Pasha. Thus, to the com- 
mon people in Egypt, the Khedive is 
still the Wali. 


1298. “Whenever he knew of anyone 
who had a pretty daughter, certain ruffians 
of his would go to the father and say ; ‘ What 
say you? Here is this pretty daughter of 
yours ; give her in marriage to the Bailo 
Achmath ’ (for they call him the Bailo, or, 
as we should sayj ‘the Vicegerent’).” — 
Marco Folo, i. 402. 

1498. “. . . e mandou hum homem^que 

ae chama Bale, o qual he como alquaide.” — 
Roteiro de V. da Gama, 54. 

1727. ‘ ‘ As I was one Morning walking 

the Streets, I met accidentally the Governor 
of the City [Muscat], by them called the 
Waaly.” — A. Ham., i. 70. 

(b). Arab. wall. This is much used 
in some Mahommedan countries {e.g. 
Egypt and Syria) for a saint, and by 
transfer for the shrine of such a saint ; 
see under Peer. 

Walla, s. This is a popular abridg- 
ment of Competition- walla, q.v., 
under which also will be found remarks 
on the termination vodld, and illustra- 
tions of its use. 

Wander 00, s. In Ceylon a large 
kind of monkey, originally described 
under this name by Knox {Freshytes^ 
ur sinus'). The name is however the 
generic Singhalese word for ‘ a monkey ^ 
{wanderu), and the same with the 
Hind, handar, Sansk. vdnara. Bemarks. 
on the disputed identity of Kmox’s. 
tuanderoo, and the different species, to* 
which the name has been applied, 
popularly, or by naturalists, -^1 be 
found in Emerson Tennent, i. 129-1310).. 

1681. Monkeys . . . Some so large as; 
our English Spaniel Dogs, of a darkish gray 
colour, and black faces, with great white 
beards round from ear to ear, which makes, 
them show just like old men._ There is 
another sort just of the same bigness, but 
differ in colour, being milk white both in 
body and face, having great beards like the 
others . . . both these sorts do but little 
mischief . . . This sort they call in their 
language Wanderow.” — Knox, Hist. Bel. of 
the I. of Ceylon, 26, 

1810. “ I saw one of the large baboons, 

called here Wander ows, on the top of a 
coco-nut tree, where he was gathering nuts 
. . .” — Maria Graham, 97. 

Wanghee, or Wbangee, s. The 
trade name for a slender yellow bam- 
boo with beautifully regular and short 
joints, imported from Japan. 

We cannot give the origin of the 
term with any conviction. The two 
following suggestions may embrace or 
indicate the origin. 

(1). Eumphius mentions a kind of 
3 B 2 
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bamboo called by bim Arundmarhor 
fera, tbe native name of wHob is Bulu 
swanffV (see in vol. iv.,_Lib. vi. cap. 
vii. JBuluh is Malay 

bamboo, "we presume tbat siuangi is 
also Malay, but we do not know its 
meaning. ^ . _ 

(2). Our friend Professor Terrien de 
la Oouperie notes : ‘‘In tbe K^ang-M 
tze-tien, 118, 119, tbe 'HMQJLg-tchu is 
described as follows : ‘A species of 
bamboo, very bard, witb tbe joints | 
close together ; tbe skin is as white as 
snow ; tbe larger kind can be used for 
boats, and tbe smaller used for pipes, 

&c.’ See also Wells Williams ^ Sgllahic 
J)ict, of the Chinese Lang,, p. 251.’' 

Water-Cbestnut. Tbe Trajia hi- 
spinosa of Poxb. ; H. Singh&ra, ‘ tbe 
borned fruit.’ See Singara. 

Weaver-Bird, s. See Baya. 

West-Coast, n. p. This expression 
in Dutch India means tbe west coast 
of Sumatra. This seems also to have 
been the recognised meaning of the 
term at Madras in former days. 

1747. “ The Revd. Mr. Francis Fordyce 
being entered on the Establishment • • • • 
and having several months’ allowance due 
to him for the West Coast, amounting to 
Pags. 371. 9. . . .’'—Fort St. JDavid Consn., 
April 30, MS. in India Office. The letter 
appended shows that the chaplain had been 
attached to Bencoolen. See also Wheeler, 
i. 148 ; and under Slave, in Supplement. 

Whampoa, n. p. In former days 
tbe anchorage of European ships in 
tbe river of Canton, some distance 
below tbat city. 

1770. “Now all European ships are 
obliged to anchor at Houang-poa, three 
leagues from the city” (Canton). — Fayn-al 
(tr. 1777), ii. 258. 

Whistling Teal. This in Jerdon 
is given as Dendrocygna Awsuree of 
Sykes. Latin names given to birds 
and beasts might at least fulfil one 
object of Latin names, in being intel- 
ligible and pronounceable by foreign 
nations, ’Wq have seldom met with a j 
more barbarous combination of impos- 
sible words than this. A numerous 
fiook of these whistlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree, a 
.curious habit for ducks. 

White Ants. See Ants, White. 

Winter. This term is constantly 


applied by tbe old writers to tbe rainy 
season, a usage now quite unknown to 
Anglo-Indians. It may have origina- 
ted in tbe fact that winter is in many 
parts of tbo Mediterranean coast so 
frequently a season of rain, whilst rain 
is rare in summer. ^ Compare the fact 
tbat shitd in Arabic is indifferently 
‘ winter,’ or ‘ rain’; the winter season 
being the rainy season. Shita is the 
same word tbat appears in Canticles 
ii. 11 : “ Tbe winter {sethdv) is past, 
tbe rain is over and gone.” 

1503. “ 72. ... In what time of the year 

does this disease or cholera) mostly 

occur? 

“0 it occurs mostly in June and 

July (which is the winter-time in this 
country) . . .” — Garcia, f. 76 y. 

c. 1507. “Da Bezeneger a Goa sono 
d’estate otto giornate di viaggio : ma noi lo 
facessimo di niezo I’inverno, il mese de 
Luglio .” — Cesare Fedcrici, in Ram., iii. 389. 

1583. “II uerno in questo paese h il 
Maggio, Giugno, Luglio, e Agosto, e il 
resto deir anno h state. Ma bene h da 
notare che qui la stagione n6 si pu6 chiamar 
uerno rispetto al freddo, che no vi regna 
mai, mk solo per cagione de’ venti, e delle 
gran pioggie . . .” — Gasparo Balbi, f. 67 v. 

1584. “Note that the Citie of Goa is 
the principall place of all the Oriental India, 
and the winter thus beginneth the 15 of 
May, with very great voine.”— Barret, in 
Hak., ii. 413. 

1610. “The Winter heere beginneth 
about the first of lune and dureth till the 
twentieth of September, but not with con- 
tinuall raines as at Goa, but for some sixe 
or seuen dayes every change and full, with 
much wind, thunder, and raine.”— in 
Furchas, i. 423. 

c. 1610. “L’hyver commence au mois 
d’Avril, et dure six mois.”—Fyrard de La- 
val, i. 78. 

1643. “ . . . des Galiottes (qui sortent 

tous les ans pour faire la guerre aux Mala- 
bares . . . . et cela est enuiron la My- 
Septembre, lors que leur hyuer est passe 
. . . .” — Moequet, 347. 

1665. “ L’hyver se fait sentir. El com- 

menga en Juin par quantite de pluies et 
de toTmeTTea.”—Thevenot, v. 311. 

1678. “. . . . In Winter (when they 

rarely stir) they have a Micmjuma, or Wax 
Cloth to throw over it . . ."—Fryer, 410. 

1691. “In ora Occidentali, quae Mala- 
harorum est, hyems k mense Aprili in 
Septembrem usque dominatur: in littore 
verb Orientali, quod HoUandi hr Jutst hint 
Cborominthrl, Ora^n Coromondellae yocant, 
trails illos montes, in iisdem^ latitudinis 
gradibus, contrarid plank modO a Septembri 
usque ad Aprilem hyemem habent. ’—loU 
I/udolfi, ad suam Historiam Commentarius, 
101. 
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1770. “The mere breadth of these 
mountains divides summer from winter, 
that is to say, the season of fine weather 
from the rainjr,. . . all that is meant by 
winter in India is the time of the year 
when the clouds . . . are driven violently 
by the winds against the mountains,” &c. — 
Maynal, tr. 1777, i. 34. 

Wood-apple, s. A wild fmit of 
the Order Aurantiaceae growing in 
all the drier parts of India {Feronia 
elepliantum, Correa). It is somewhat 
like the bel (see bael) hut with a 
still harder shell, and possesses some 
of its medicinal yirtne. In the native 
pharmacopoeia it is sometimes substi- 
tuted {Moodeen Sherif), 

1875. “ Once upon a time it was an- 

nounced that the Piidshjih was about to 
pass through a certain remote village of 
Upper India. And the village heads gathered 
in paneh^yat to consider what offering they 
could present on such an unexampled occa- 
sion. Two products only of the village 
lands were deemed fit to serve as nazrdina. 
One was the custard-apple, the other was 
the wood-apple .... a wild fruit with a 
very hard shelly rind, something like a 
large lemon or small citron converted into 
wood. After many pros and cmis, the cus- 
tard-apple carried the day, and the village 
elders accordingly, when the king appeared, 
made sal4m, and presented a large basket 
of custard-apples. His Majesty did not 
accept the offering graciously, but with 
much abusive language at being stopped to 
receive such trash, pelted the simpletons 
with their offering, till the whole basketful 
had been squashed upon their venerable 
heads. They retired, abashed indeed, but 
devoutly thanking heaven that the offering 
had not been of wood-apples I ^^—Some Un- 
scientific Notes on the History of Plants {hy 
H. Y.) in Geogravh. Magazine, 1875, pp. 
49-50. 

The story was heard many years ago from 
Major William Yule (see p. 705, sztpm). 

Wood-oil, or Gurjun Oil. Hind. 

Garjan, A thin balsam drawn from a 
great forest tree {N. 0. Filter ocarpeae), 
Fipterocarpus turbinatus, Gaertn. and 
from several other species of Dipt., 
which are among the finest trees of 
Transgangetic India. Trees of this 
N. O. abound also in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, whilst almost unknown in 
other parts of the world. The cele- 
brated Borneo camphor is the product 
of one such tree ; and the Sal timber 
of India of another. Much wood-oil 
is exported from the Burmese pro- 
vinces, the Malay Peninsula, and Siam. 
It is much used in the East as a 
natural varnish and preservative of 
timber; and in Indian hospitals it is 


employed as a substitute for copaiva 
{JELaribury & Fliiclciger). The first men- 
tion we know of is c. 1759 in Halrym- 
ple’s Or. Repertory, in a list of Burma 
products (i. 109). 

Woolock or Oolock, s. (qu. Hind. 

hold, or lioldh, or iildk?) A bulky 
cargo-boat in use on the Ganges, 
sometimes of 40 or 50 tons burthen and 
more. The uldk is not ‘ ‘ clinker-built,’ ’ 
but with the planks edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron cramps like stitches. 

1679. “Messrs. Vincent” (etc.) .... 
“met the Agent (on the Hoogly R.) in 
Budgeroes and Oolankes.” — Fort St. George 
Consultations, 14th Septr. In Notes and 
Extracts, Madras, 1871. 

1764. “Then the Manjees went after 
him in a wollock to look after him.” — In 
Long, 383. 

1781. “The same day will be sold a 
twenty-oar’d WoUock-builtBudgerow . . 

— India Gazette, April 14th. 

Woordy-Major, s. The title of a 
native adjutant in regiments of Indian 
Irregular Cavalry. Both the rationale 
of the compound title, and the ety- 
mology of wardl, are obscure. Platts 
gives Hind, wardl or 'urdl, * uniform 
of a soldier, badge or dress of office,’ 
as the first part of the compound, with 
a questionable Skt. etymology. But 
there is also Ar. wird, ‘ a flight of 
birds,’ and then also ‘ a troop or 
squadron,’ which is perhaps as pro- 
bable. 

Wootz, s. This is an odd name 
which has attached itself in books to 
the (so-called) ‘natural steel’ of S. 
India, made especially in Salem, and in 
some parts of Mysore. It is prepared 
from small bits of malleable iron 
(made from magnetic ore) which are 
packed in crucibles with pieces of a 
particular wood {Cassia auriculafa) , 
and covered with leaves and clay. 

The word first appears in a paper 
read before the Royal Society, June 
11th, 1795, called: “Experiments and 
observations to investigate the nature 
of a kind of Steel, manufactured at 
Bombay, and there called Wootz . . . 
by George Pearson, M.D.” This 
paper is quoted below. 

The word has never siace been re- 
cognised as the name of steel in any 
language, and it would seem to have 
originated in some clerical error, or 
misreading, very possibly for wooli. 
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representing tlio Canarese ulcJm (pron. 
^uuklm) ‘steel.’ 

Anotker suggestion kas been made 
by Dr. Edward Balfour. Pie states 
tkat uchcha and niclia (Hind, in 
reality for ‘kigk’ and ‘low’) are 
used in Canarose-speaking districts to 
denote superior and inferior descrip- 
tions of an article, and supposes tkat 
wootz may kave been a misunder- 
standing of itchcha, ‘ of superior 
quality. ’ Tke former suggestion seems 
to us preferable. 

The article was no doubt tke famous 
‘ Indian Steel,’ tke criBrjpos ^IvdiKos kcu 
aTOfjLoofxa of tke Periplus, tke material 
of tke Indian swords celebrated in 
many an Arabic poem, tke alkinde of 
old "Spanish, tke Imndwdnl of tke 
Persian traders, ondanique of Marco 
Polo, tke iron exported by tke Portu- 
guese in tke 16tk century from Bati- 
cala (Bkatkal) in Oanara and otker 
parts (see Correa passim). In a letter 
of the King to tke Goa Grovernment in 
1591 he animadverts on tke great 
amount of iron and steel permitted to 
be exported from Chaul, for sale on the 
African coast and to tke Turks in the 
Bed Sea (Arc/iwo Porif. Orient,, Ease. 3, 
318). 

1795. “ Dr. Scott, of Bombay, in a 

letter to the President, acquainted him 
that he had sent over specimens of a sub- 
stance known by the name of Wootz ; 
which is considered to be a kind of steel, 
and is in high esteem among the Indians.” 
— Philos, Transactions for 1795, Pt. II., p, 
322. 

1841. “ The cakes of steel are called 

Wootz ; they differ materially in quality, 
according to the nature of the ore, but are 
generally very good steel, and are sent into 
Persia and Turkey It may be ren- 

dered self-evident tkat tke figure or* pattern 
(of Damascus steell so long sought after 
exists in tke cakes of Wootz, and only 
requires to be produced by the action of 
diluted acids . ... it is therefore highly 
probable that the ancient blades (of Da- 
mascus) were made of this steel.” — Wincin'- 
son, Engines of War, jjp. 203-20G. 

1864. “Damascus was long celebrated 
for the_ manufacture of its sword blades, 
which it has been conjectured were made 
from the wootz of India.” — Percy* s Metal- 
lurgy, Iron and Steel, 860. 

Writer, s. (a). The rank and style 
of tke junior grade of covenanted civil 
servants of tke E. I. Company. Tech- 
nically it kas keen obsolete since the 
abolition of tke old grades in 1833. 
Tke term no doubt originally described | 


tke duty of these young men; they 
were tke clerks of tke factories. 

(b). A copying clerk in an office 
native or European. 

a. — 

1673. “The whole Mass of tke Com 
pany’s Servants may be comprehended in 
these Classes, viz. , Merchants, Eaetors and 
Writers.^'— jPryer, 84. ’ 

1676. “ There are some of tke Writers 

who by their lives are not a little scan- 
dalous.” — Letter from a Chaplain, in Wheelei^ 
i. 64. ’ 

1683. “Mr. Bichard More, one that 
came out a Writer on y® Herbert, left this 
World for a better. Lord prepare us 
all to follow him ! Hedges* MS, Diary, 
Aug. 22nd. * 

1747. “ 82. Mr. Bobert Clive, Writer 
in the Service, being of a Martial Disposi- 
tion, and having acted as a Volunteer in 
our late^ Engagements, We have granted 
him an Ensign’s Commission, upon his Ap- 
plication for the same.**— Letter from the 
Council at Port St. David to the Honble. 
Court of Dh'cetors, dd. 2d of May. 1747 
(MS. in India Office). ' 

1758. “As we are sensible that our 
junior servants of the rank of Writers at 
Bengal are not u^ion the whole on so good 
a footing as elsewhere, we do hereby direct 
^ that the future appointments to a Writer 
I for salary, diet money, and all allowances 
I whatever, be 400 Bupees per annum, which 
I mark of our favour and attention, properly 
attended to, must prevent their reflections 
on what we shall further order ' in regard 
to them as having any other object or 
foundation than their particular interest 
' and happiness.”— Letter, March 3d, 
in Long, 129. 

(The “ further order’ is the prohibition of 
palankins, &c. — see under that word.) 

c. 1760. “ It was in the station of a 

covenant servant and writer, to the East 
India Company, that in the month of 
March, 1750, 1 embarked.” — Grose, i. 1. 

1762. “ We are well assured that one 

great reason of the Writers neglecting the 
Company’s business is engaging too soon in 
trade. ... We therefore positively order 
that none of the Writers on your establish- 
ment have the benefit or liberty of Busticks 
until the times of their respective writer- 
shijis are expired, and they commence Fac- 
tors, with this exception. . . .” &;c. — Court*s 
Letter, Deer. 17th, in Long, p. 287. 

1765. “ Having obtained the appoint- 

ment of a Writer in the East India Com- 
pany’s service at Bombay, I embarked with 
14 other iiassengers .... before I had 
attained my sixteenth year.” — Forbes, Ori- 
ental Memoirs, i. 5. 

1769. “The Writers of Madras are ex- 
ceedingly proud, and have the knack of 
forgetting their old acquaintances.” — Lord 
Teignmouth, Mem, i. 20. 

1788. “ In the first place all the persons 
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who^ go abroad in the Company’s civil 
service, enter as clerks in the counting- 
house, and are called by a name to corre- 
spond to it, Writers. In that condition 
they are obliged to serve five years.” — 
Burke, Speech on Hastings^ Impeachment, 
IFeb., 1788. In Works, vii. 292. 

Wug, s. We give this Beluch -word 
for loot (q..v.) on the high authority 
quoted. 

1845. “In one hunt after wug, as the 
Beloochees call plunder, 200 of that beauti- 
ful regiment, the 2nd Europeans, marched 
incessantly for 15 hours over such ground 
as I suppose the world cannot match for 
ravines, except in places where it is impos- 
sible to march at all.” — Letter of Sir C. 
Napier, in Ihfe, iii. 298. 


X 

Xerafine, Xerafim, &c., s. The word 
in this form represents a silver coin, 
formerly current at Goa and several 
other Eastern ports, in value somewhat 
less than Is. 6c?. It varied in Portu- 
guese currency from 300 to 360 reis. 

But in this case as in so many others 
the term is a corruption applied to 
a degenerated value. The original is 
the Arabic asTirafl (or s/ian/a, ‘noble’ — 
compare the medieval coin so called), 
which was applied properly to the gold 
dinar, but was also in India, and still 
is occasionally by natives, applied to 
the gold mohr. Ashrafl for a gold 
dinar (value in gold about lls. 6d.) 
occurs frequently in the original oi 
the ‘ 1001 Nights,’ as Dozy states, and 
he gives various other quotations of 
the word in different forms (pp. 353- 
354). Aigrefin, the name of a coin 
once known in Prance, is according to 
Littr6 also a corruption of ashrafl, 

1498. “ And (the King of Calicut) said 
that they should tell the Captain that if he 
wished to go he must give him 600 xarifes, 
and that soon, and that this was the cus- 
tom of that country, and of those who 
came thither.” — Roteiro de V. da G., 79. 

1510. “ When a new Sultan succeeds to 

the throne, one of his lords, who are called 
Amirra, says to him : * Lord, I have been 
for so long a time your slave, give me 
Damascus, and I will give you 100,000 or 
200,000 teraphim of gold.’ ” — Varthema, 10. 

“Every Mameluke, great or little, has 
for his pay six saraphi per month.” — Ih. 
13. 

“ Our captain sent for the superior of 


the said mosque, to whom he said : that he 
should show him the body of Nahi — this 
Nabi means the Prophet Mahomet — that 
he would give him 3000 seraphim of gold.” 
—Ih. 29. 

This one eccentric traveller gives thus 
three different forms. 

1513. “ hunc regem Affonsus 

idem, urbe opuletissima et praecipuo em- 
porio Armusio vi capto, quindecim miliu 
Seraphinoru, ea est aurea moneta ducatis 
equivales annuu nobis tributariu effe- 
cerat .” — Epistola Emmanuelis Regis, 2 h. 

In the preceding the word seems to apply 
to the gold dinar. 

1610. “Inprimis of SerafS.ns J&c&m, 
which be ten Rupias a piece, there are 
sixtie Leokes.” — Hanokinsin. PurchojS, i. 217. 

c. 1610. “ Les pieces d’or sont cherafins 

h, vingt-cinq sols piece.” — Pyrard de Laval. 
ii. 40. 

1523. “And by certain information of 
persons who knew the facts . . . Antonio 
deSaldanha . . . agreed with the said King 
Turuxa (Turun Shah), . . . that the said 
King . . . should pay to the King Our 
lord 10,000 xarafins more yearly ... in 
all 25,000 xarafins.” — Tombo da India, Sub- 
sidies, 79. 

c. 1844. “Sahibs now are very different 
from what they once were. When I was a 
young man with an officer in the camp 
of Lat Lik Sahib (Lord Lake) the sahibs 
would give an ashrafi, when now they 
think twice before taking out a rupee.”— 
Personal Reminiscence of an old Khansa/mtHs 
Conversation. 

In these four last quotations the gold 
mohr is meant. 

1598. “The chief and most common 
money (at Goa) is called Pardatme Xera- 
phin. It is of silver, but of small value. 
They strike it at Goa, and it is marked on 
one side with the image of St. Sebastian, 
on the other with 3 or 4 arrows in a sheaf. 
It is worth 3 testoons or 300 Keys of Por- 
tugal, more or less.” — Linschoten (from 
French ed. 71). 

c. 1675. “ Coins .... of Rajapore. 

Imaginary Coins. The Pagod is 3| Rupees. 
48 Juttals (see Jeetul) is one Pagod. 10 and 
^ Larees is 1 Pagod. Zeraphins 2^, 1 Old 
Dollar. 

“ Coins and weights of Bqmbaim. 3 
Larees is 1 Zeraphin. 80 Eaies 1 Laree. 
1 Pice is 10 Raies. The Raies are Imagi- 
nary. 

“ Coins and weights in Goa The 

Cruzado of gold, 12 Zeraphins. The Zera- 
phin, 5 Tangoes. The Tango, 5 Vinteens. 
The Vinteen, 15Basrooks, whereof 75 make 
a Tango. And 60 Rees make a Tango — 
Fryer, 206. 

1727. “Their Soldiers Pay (at Goa) is 
very small and ill paid. They have but 
six Xerapheens per Month, and two Suits 
‘ of Calico, stript or checquered, in a Year 
.... and a Xerapheen is worth about 
sixteen Pence half Peny Ster.^^—A. Earn, i- 
249 
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1760. ‘‘You shall coin Gold and silver 
of equal weight and fineness with the Ash- 
refees and Kupees of Moorshedabad, in the 
name of Calcutta.’’ — Nmoab^sJPerwannahfor 
JEstaM, of a Mint in Calcutta, in Long, p. 
227. 


Y. 

yal)00, s. Pers. ^€ihu, A nag sucli 
as we call ‘ a galloway,’ a large pony 
or small hardy horse; the term in 
India is generally applied to a yery 
useful class of animals, brought from 
Afghanistan, 

1764. “ There are in the highland coun- 

try of Kandahab and Cabul a small kind 
of horses called YaBous, which are very 
serviceable.” — JSamoay^s Travels, ii. 367. 

Yak, s. The Tibetan ox {Bos grun- 
niens^ L., Poephagiis of Gray), belong- 
ing to the Bisontmo group of Bovinae. 
It is spoken of in Bogle’s J ournal under 
the odd name of the “cow-tailed cow,” 
which is a literal sort of translation 
of the Hind, name clideri gdo, chaoris 
(ohowries) having been usually called 
“cow-tails” in last century. The 
name yak does not appear in Buffon, 
who calls it the ‘ Tai:tarian cow,’ nor 
is it found in the 3d ed. of Pennant’s 
H. of Quadrupeds (1793), though 
there is a fair account of the animal as 
the Bos grunnims of Xin. , and a poor 
engraving. Although the word occui's 
in Della Penna’s account of Tibet, 
written in 1730, as quoted below, its 
first appearance in print was, as far as 
we can ascertain, in Turner’s Mission 
to Tibet. It is the Tib. gYah, The 
animal is mentioned twice, though in 
a confused and inaccmate manner, by 
Aelian ; and somewhat more correctly 
by Cosmas. Both have got the same 
fable about it. It is in medieval 
times described by Kubruk (see 
gylement). 

The domestic yak is in Tibet the 
ordinary beast of burthen, and is much 
ridden. Its hair is woven into tents, 
and spun into ropes ; its milk a staple 
of diet, and its dung of fuel. The 
wild yak is a magnificent animal, 
standing sometimes 18 hands high, 
and weighing 1600 to 1800 lbs., and 
multiplies to an astonishiug extent on 
the high plateaux of Tibet. The use 
of the tame yak extends from the 
highlands of Khokand to Kuku-khotan 
or Kwei-hwaching, near the great 
northern bend of the Yellow Biver, 


c, A.D. 250. “The Indians (at times) 
carry as presents to their King tame tigers, 
trained panthers, four-horned oryxes, and 
cattle of two different races, one kind of 
great swiftness, and another kind that are 
terribly wild, that kind of cattle from (the 

tails of) which they make fly-flaps. , . 

Aelian, De Animalihus, xv. cap. 14. 

Again : 

“ There is in India a grass-eating^" 
animal, which is double the size of the 
horse, and which has a very bushy tail 
very black in colour. t The 'hairs of the 
tail are finer than human hair, and the 
Indian women set great store by its pos- 
session. . . . When it perceives that it is 
on the point of being caught, it hides its 
tail in some thicket .... and thinks that 
since its tail is not seen, it will not be re- 
garded as of any value, for it Icnows that its 
tail is the great object of fancy.”— 
xvi. 11. 

c. 545. “This Wild Ox is a great beast 
of India, and from it is got the thing called 
Tupha, with which officers in the field 
adorn their horses and pennons. They tell 
of this beast that if his tail catches in a 
tree he will not budge but stands stock- 
still, being horribly vexed at losing a single 
hair of his tail ; so the natives come and 
cut his tail off, and then when he has lost it 
altogether, he makes his escape ! ” — Cosnias 
Indicopleustes, Bk. xi. Transl. in Cathay, p. 
clxxiv. 

1730.^ “Dopo di cho per circa 40 giorni 
di camino non si trova jiiti abitazioni di 
case, ma solo alcune tende con quantity di 
mandre di lak, ossiano bovi pelosi, iiecore, 
cavalli. . . — Pra Orazio della Petina di 

JBilU, Breve Notizia del Thibet (published by 
Klaproth in Joum, As., 2d ser.) p. 17. 

1783. “. . . . on the opposite side saw 

several of the black chowry-tailed cattle. 
. . . This very singular and curious animal 
deserves a particular description. . . . , 
The Yak of Tartary, called tSoora Goy X hi 
Hindostan. . . .” — Turner’s Embassy (pubd. 
1800), 185-C. 

In the publication at the latter date ap- 
pears the excellent plate after Stubbs, 
called “ the Yak of Tartary f’’ still the stan- 
dard representation of this animal. See 
also Zobo. 

^ Though the two following quota- 
tions from Abbe Hue do not contain 
the word yah, they are pictures by 
that clever artist which we can hardly 
omit to reproduce : 

1851. “Les boeufs a long polls etaient 
de v5ritables caricatures ; impossible de 
figurer rien de plus drole ; ils marchaient 
les jambes dcarttJes, et portaient pdnible- 


Uori^dyo^, vlieuce no doubt Gray took liis 
name for the genus. , 

t The tails usually brought for sale are those of 
the tame Yak, and are white. The tail of the wild 
Yak is black, and of much greater size. 
t CIC&ori Gai. 
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ment un ^norme systfeme de stalactites, qui 
leur pendaient sous le ventre jusqu’k terre. 
Ces pauvres b^tes ^taient si iuformes et 
telleinent recouvertes de gla§ons qii’il sem- 
blait qu*on les etlt mis confire dans du 
sucre candi.’' — JSuc et Gabet, Souvenirs d^un 
Voyage^ t&c., ii. 201. - 

1851. ** Au moment oti nous passtoes le 
IVCouroui Oussou sur la glace, un spectacle 
assez bizarre s’offrit h nos yeux. D^ja nous 
avions remarqud de loin . . . des objets in- 
formes et noirtees ranges en file en travers 
de ce grand fleuve. . , . Ce fut seulement 
quand nous fOmes tout prfes, que nous 
ptimes reconnaitre plus de 60 boeufs sau- 
vages incrust^s dans la glace. 11s avaient 
voulu, sans doute, traverser le fleuve a la 
nage,au moment de la concretion des eaux,et 
ils s’dtaient trouv^s pris par les glagons sans 
avoir la force de s’en debarrasser et de con- 
tinuer leur route. Leur belle tete, sur- 
montee de 'grandes comes, 'dtait encore k 
ddcouvert; mais le reste du corps etait 
pris dans la glace, qui etait si transparente 
qu’on pouvait distinguer facilement la 
position de ces imprudentes bites ; on eflt 
dit qu’elles Itaient encore k nager. Les 
aigles et les corbeaux leur avaient arrachd 
les yeux.”— ii. 219. 

Yam, s. This general English name 
of the large edible tuber Dioscorea 
seems to be a corruption of the name 
used in the West Indies at the time of 
the disooYery. 

1600. * ‘ There are great store of Iniamas 
growing in Guinea, in great fields.” — In 
Burchas, ii. 957. 

1613. ** Moreover it produces 

great abundance of inflames, or large sub- 
terranean tubers, of which there are many 
kinds, like the camottes of America, and 
these inhames boiled or roasted serve in 
place of bread.” — Godinho de JEredia, 19. 
1764. 

“In meagre lands 
Tis known the Yam will ne’er to bigness 
swell.” Grainger, Bk. i. 


z. 

Zabita, s. Hind, from Ar. %abitd. 
An exact rule, a canon, but in the 
following it seems to be used for a 
tariff of assessment : 

1799. “I have established the Zafleta 
for the shops ^ in the Fort as fixed by 
Macleod. It is to be paid annually,” — 
Wellington, i. 49. 

Zamoiin, s. The title for many 
centuries of the Hindu Sovereign of 
Calicut and the country round. The 
word is Malayal. Tamdtiri, tdmuri. 


a tadhliava (or vernacular modification) 
oiSdmxmdri, ‘the Sea-King.’ (See also 
Wilson, Mackenzie MSS. i. xcvii.). 

c. 1343. * * The sultan is a Kafir called 

the Samari, .... When the time of our 
departure for China came the sultan, the 
Samari equipped for us one of the 13 junks, 
which were lying in the port of Calicut.” — 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 89 -94. 

1442. ^ “ T sa^y a map with his body 
naked like the rest of the Hindus. Tho 
sovereign _of this city (Calicut) bears the 
title of Samari. When he dies it is his 
sister’s son who succeeds him.” — Abdui/rraz- 
zah, in India in the XVtJi Cent,, 17. 

1498. “First Calicut whither we went. 
.... The King whom they call Camolim 
(for Gamorim) can muster 100,000 men for 
war, with the contingents that he receives, 
his own authority extending to very few.” 
— Boteiro de Vasco da Gama. 

1510. “Now I will speak of the King 
here in Calicut, because he is the most im- 
portant King of all those before mentioned, 
and is called Samory, which in the Pagan 
language means God on earth.”* — Far- 
therm, 134. 

1516. “ This city of Calicut is very large 

.... This King became greater and more 
powerfiil than all the others : he took the 
name of Zomodri, which is a point of 
honour above all other Kings.” — Barbosa, 
103. 

1553, “The most powerful Prince of 
this Malebar was the King of Oalecut, who 
par excellence was called Camarij, which 
among them is as among us the title Em- 
peror.” — Barr os, I., iv. 7. 

1554. “ I wrote him a letter to tell him 
.... that, please God, in a short time 
the imperial fleet would come from Egypt 
to the Samari, and deliver the country 
from the hands of the infidels.” — Bidi ^AVi, 
p. 83. 

1563. “ And when the King of Calecut 

(who has for title Samorim or Emperor) 
besieged Cochin . . (Garcia, f. 58 b, 

1572. 

“ Sentado o Gama junto ao rico leito 

sens mais aifastados, prompto em 
vista 

Estava o Samori no trajo, e geyto 
Da gente, nunca dantes delle vista.” 

Camoes, vii. 59. 

By Burton : . 

“When near that splendid couch took place 
the guest 

and others further off, prompt glance 
and keen 

the Samorin cast on folk whose garb and 
gest 

were like to nothing he had ever seen.” 

1616. Tinder this year there is a note 
of a Letter from Hnderecoon-Cheete the 
Great Samorin or K. of Calicut to K. 
James. — Eainsbury, i. 462. 


* The Traveller confounds the word with tam* 
bur an, which does mean ‘ Lord ' . 
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1673. “ Indeed it is pleasantly sittiated 

under Trees, and it is the Holy Sec of their 
Zamerhin or Pope.” — Fryer, 52. 

1781. ‘ ‘ Their (the Christians’) h ereditary 

privilejyes were respected by the Zamorin 
himself.” — Gilibon, ch. xlvii. 

1785. A letter of Tippoo’s applies the 
term to a tribe or class, speaking- of ‘ 2000 
Samories ; ’ who are these ? — Select Letters, 
274. 

1787. “The Zamorin is the only ancient 
sovereign in the South of India.” — 
IMunro, in Life, i. 50. 

1810. “ On our way we saw one of the 

Zamorim’s houses, but he was absent at a 
more favoured residence of Paniany.” — 
Maria Graham, 110. 

1814. “. . . . nor did the conqueror 

(Hyder Ali) take any notice of the Zamo- 
rine’s complaints and supplications. The 
unfortunate prince, after fasting three 
days, and finding all remonstrance vain, 
set fire to his palace, and was burned, with 
some of his women and their brahmins.” — 
Forhes, Or. Mem. iv. 207-8. 

This was a case of traga (q.v.). 

Zanzibar, n. p. This name was 
originally general, and applied widely 
to the East African coast, at least 
south of the Eiver Jubb, and as far as 
the Arab trafidc extended. But it was 
also specifically applied to the island 
on which the Sultan of Zanzibar now 
liyes (and to which we now generally 
restrict the name) ; and this was the 
case at least since the loth century, as 
we see from the Boteiro. I 

The Zangi-hdr (Pers.) ‘ Region of the 
Blacks,’ was known to the ancients in 
the forms Zing is and Zingium. The 
Arab softening of the g made the 
name into Zanjtbdr, and this the 
Portuguese made into Zanzibar. 

c._545. “And those who navigate the 
Indian Sea are aware that Zingium, as it 
is called, lies beyond the country where 
the incense grows, which is called Barbary.” 
— Cosmas in Cathay, clxvii. 

c. 940. “The land of the Zanj begins at 
the channel issuing from the Upper Nile ” 
(by this the J ubb seems meant) ‘ ‘ and extends 
to the country of Sofala and of the Wak- 
Wak.” — Mas^udi, Prairies dOr, iii. 7. 

c. 1190. Alexander having eaten what 
was pretended to be the head of a black 
captive says : 

. .1 have never seen better food than 
this I 

Since a man of Zang is in eating so 
heart-attracting, 

To eat any other roast meat to me is 
not agreeable ! ” 

Sikandar-JIdmah of Nizami, by 
Wilherfpree Clarice, p. 104. 

1298. “ Zanghibar is a great and noble 
Island, with a compass of some 2000 miles. 


The people .... are all black, and go 
stark naked, with only a little covering for 
decency. Their hair is as black as pepper, 
and so frizzly that even with water you 
can scarcely straighten it, &c., &c.” — Mareo 
Polo, ii. 215. 

(Marco Polo regards the coast of Zanzibar 
as belonging to a great island like Mada- 
gascar.) 

1440. “ Kalikut is a very safe haven 

. . . . where one finds in abundance the 
precious objects brought from maritime 
countries, especially from Habshah (see 
Hubshee; and Abyssinia in Supplement), 
Zirbad (q.v.), and Zanzibar.” — Ahdurraz- 
zdk, in Not. et Extraits, xiv. 436. 

1498. “And when the morning came, 
we found we had arrived at a very great 
island called Jam^iber, peopled with many 
Moors, and standing good ten leagues from 
the coast.” — Roteiro, 105. 

1516. “ Between this islaiid of San 

l^orenzo {i. e., Madagascar) and the conti- 
nent, not very far from it are three islands, 
which are called one Manfia, another Zan- 
zibar, and the other Penda ; these are in- 
habited by Moors; they are very fertile 
islands.” — Barbosa, 14. 

1553. “ And from the streams of this 
river Quilimance towards the west, as far 
as the Cape of Currents, up to which the 
Moors of that coast do navigate, all that 
region, and that still further west towards 
the Cape of Grood Hope (as we call it), the 
Arabians and Persians of those parts call 
Zanguebar, and the inhabitants they call 
Zanguy.” — Barr os, I., viii. 4. 

,, A few pages later we have “ Isles 
of Pemba, Zanzibar, Monfia, Comoro,” 
showing apparently that a difference had 
grown up, at least among the Portuguese, 
distinguishing Zanguebar the continental 
region from Zanzibar the Island. 

c. 1586. 

“ And with my power did march to Zanzi- 
bar 

The western {sic) part of Afric, where I 
view’d 

The Ethioinan Sea, rivers, and lakes. . .” 

Marlowe’s Tamhurlanc the Great, 
2d part, i. 3. 

1592. “From hence we went for the 
Isle of Zanzibar on the coast of Melinde, 
where at wee stayed and wintered untill the 
beginning of February following.” — Heiwy 
May, in Hall. iv. 53. 

Zebu, s. This whimsical name, 
applied in zoological books, English 
as well as French, to the bumped 
domestic ox (or “ Brahminy bull ”) of 
India, was taken by Buffon from the 
exhibitors of such a beast at a French 
fair, who perhaps invented the word, 
but who told him the beast had been 
brought from Africa, where it was 
called by that name. We have been 
able to discover no justification for 
this in African dialects, though our 
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friend Mr. R. Oust has kindly made 
search, and sought information from 
other philologists on our account. 
Zebu passes, howeyer, with most 
people, as an Indian word.* The only 
word at all like it that we can discover 
is zobo (q.. y.) or zliobo^ applied in the 
semi-Tibetan regions of the Himalaya 
to a useful hybrid, called in Ladak by 
the slightly modified form dsomo. 

Isidore Geofiroy de St. Hilaire, in 
his worhAcclimatation et Domestication 
des Animaux Utiles, considers the 
ox and the zebu to be two distinct 
species. Both are figured on the As- 
syrian monuments, and [both on those 
of ancient Egypt. The humped ox 
also exists in * Southern Persia, as 
Marco Polo mentions. Still, the great 
naturalist to whose work we have re- 
ferred is hardly justified in the state- 
ment quoted below, that the “ zebu” 
is common to “almost the whole of 
Asia,” with a great part of Africa. 

c. 1772. “We have seen this small 
hunched ox alive ... It was shown at the 
fair at Paris in 1752, t under the name of 
the Zebu ; which we have adopted to de- 
scribe the animal by, for it is a particular 
breed of the ox, and not a si^ecies of the 
buffalo.”~Pt#)n’s JSTat. Hist., E. T. 1807, 
vol. viii. 19-20 ; see also p. 33. 

1861. “Nous savons done positivement 
qu’h une ^poque oh I’occident ^tait encore 
convert de for€ts, I’orient, dejh civilis(5, pos- 
s^dait d^j^ le boeuf et le Zebu ; et par con- 
.s<^-quent, e’est de I’orient que ces animaux 
sont sortis, pour devenir, I’un (le boeuf) 
cosmopolite, I’autre commun a presque 
toute TAsie et h une grande partie de 
I’Afrique.” — Geoffroy St. Hilaire (work 
above referred to, 4th ed. 1861.)+ 

Zedoary, and Zenimbet, ss. These 
are two aromatic roots, once famous in 
pharmacy and often coupled together. 
The former is often mentioned in 
medieval literature. The former is 
Arabic the latter Pers. aaram- 

biid. 

There seems some doubt about the 
scientific discrimination of the two. 
Moodeen Sheriff says that Zedoary 
{Curcuma Zedoaria) is sold in most 


Webster’s Dictionary says “ Zebu, the native 
Indian name.” 

t Sic, but a transcript from the French edition 
or 1837 gives 1772. 

t At a time when absent from facilities of re- 
ference I am indebted for these quotations from 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, to an obliging communica- 
tion made to Mr. Gust by M. Abel-Hovelacque. 
He also states that the son of Isidore Geoflioy 
St. Hilaire had made the “Zebu” and its varieties 
the subject of a special study. — Y, 


bazars under the name of Anbe-haldl, 
jadvdr, or zliadvdr, is the bazar 
name of roots of varieties of non- 
poisonous aconites. 

Dr. Eoyle, in his most interesting 
discourse on the ^ ‘ Antiquity of Hiudoo 
Medicine” (p. 77), transcribes the fol- 
lowing prescription of the physician 
Agtius, in which the name of Zedoary 
first occurs, along with many other 
Indian drugs : 

c. A.D. 540. “Zador (i.e. zedoariae), galan- 
gae, ligustici, seselis, cardamomi, piperis 
lon^, piperis albi, cinnamomi, zingiberis, 
seminis Smyrnii, caryophylli, phylli, sta- 
chyos, myrobalani, phu, costi, scordii, sil- 
phii vel laserpitii, rhei barbarici, poeoniae; 
alii etiam arboris nucis viscum et paliuri 
semen, itemque saxifragum ac casiam ad- 
dunt: ex his singulis stateres duos com- 
misceto. ...” 

c. 1400. ‘ ‘ Canell and setewale of price.” 

— M. of the Rose. 

1.516. “ In the Kingdom of Calicut there 

grows much pepper .... and much very 
good ginger of the country, cardamoms, 
myrobolans of all kinds, bamboo canes, 
zerumba, zedoary, wild cinnamon.” — Bar- 
bosa, 154. 

1563. “ . . . da zedoaria faz capitulo 

Avicena e de Zerumbet; e isto que eba- 
mamos zedoaria, chama Avicena geiduar, 
e o outro nome nSo Ihe sei, porque o nSo 
ha senao nas terras confins d China e este 
geiAuar 6 uma mdzinha de muito prego, 
e nao achada senSo nas maos dos que os 
G-entios chamam j agues, ou outros a quern 
os Mouros chamam calandares.” — Garcia^ 
f. 216t;-217. 

Zemindar, S. Zamm-ddr, ‘ land- 
holder.^ One holding land on which 
he pays revenue to the Government 
direct, and not to any intermediate 
superior. In Bengal Proper the zem- 
indars hold generally considerable 
tracts, on a permanent settlement of the 
amount to be paid to Government. In 
the N. W. Provinces there are often 
a great many zemindars in a village, 
holding by a common settlement, 
periodically renewable. 

In the N. W. Provinces the rustic 
pronunciation of the word zamlndar is 
hardly distinguishable from the ordi- 
nary Anglo-Indian pronunciation of 
Jama^ddr (see Jemadar), and the form 
given to zamiuddr in early English 
records shows that this pronunciation 
prevailed in Bengal two centuries 
ago. 

1683. “We lay at Bogatchera, a very 
pleasant and delightfull Country, y« G-emi- 
dar invited us ashore, and showed us Store 
of Deer, Peacocks, &c., but it was not our 
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good fortune to get any of them.” — Hedges-, 
MS., April 11. 

1697. “ Having tried all means with the 

Jemidar of the Country adjacent to us to 
let us have the town of De Calcutta at the 
usual Hire or Rent, rather than fail, having 
promised him ^ Part more than the Place 
at present brings him in, and all to^ no 
Purpose, he making frivolous and idle 
Objections, that he will not let us have 
any Part of the Country in the Right 
Honourable Company’s name, but that we 
might have it to our use in any of the 
Natives Names ; the Reason he gives for 
it is, that the Place will be wholly lost to 
him — ^that we are a Powerful People — and 
that he cannot be ijossessed of his Country 
again when he sees Occasion — whereas 
he can take it from any of the Natives 
that rent any Part of his Country at his 
Pleasure. 

October 31st, 1G98. “The Prince having 
given us the three towns adjacent to our 
Settlement, viz. He Calcutta, Chutanutte, 
and GcMnpore, or more iDi’operly may be 
said the Jemmidarship of the said towns, 
paying the said Rent to the King as the 
Jemidars have successively done, and at the 
same time ordering the Jemmidar of the 
said towns to make over their Right and 
Title to the English upon their x»aying^ to 
the Jemidar(s) One thousand Rupees for 
the same, it was agreed that the Money 
should be paid, being the best Money that 
ever was spent for so great a Privilege ; 
but the Jemmidar(s) making a groat Noise, 
being unwilling to part with their Countrey 
.... and finding them to continue in their 
averseness, notwithstanding the Prince had 
an ojShcer upon them to bring them to a 
Compliance, it is agreed that 1,500 Rupees 
be paid them, provided they will relinquish 
their title to the said towns, and give it 
under their Hands in Writing, that they 
have made . over the same to the Riglit 
Honourable Company.” — Ext. of Gonsufta- 
tions at Chuttaniitte, the 29th December 
(Printed for Parliament in 1788). 

In the preceding extracts the He prefixed 
to Calcutta is Pers. deh, ‘village’ or ‘town- 
ship,’ a common term in the language of 
Indian revenue administration. An ‘Ex- 
planation of Terms ’ furnished by W. Hast- 
ings to the Port William Council in 1759 
thus explains the word : 

“Deeh — the ancient limits of any village 
or parish. Thus, ‘ Leeh Calcutta ’ means 
only that part which was originally in- 
habited.”— (In Long, p. 176.) 

In a “List of Men’s Names, &c., ime- 
diately in the Service of the Honble Vnited 
Compy. in their Factory of Port William, 
Hengall ^ 

New Co. 1707/8 

M- -K 

Mr. William Bugden . . . Jemidar or 
rent gatherer. 

1713. * * 

Mr. Edwd. Page . . , Jemendar.” 

MS. Records in India Office. 

1776. “ The Countrey Jemitdars remote 


from . Calcutta, treat us frequently with 
great Insolence ; and I was obliged to re- 
treat with only an officer and 17 Sepoys 
near 6 Miles in the face of 3 or 400 Burgun- 
dasses, who lined the Woods and Kept a 
straggling Phre all ye Way.”--ilif/8. Letter of 
Major James RcnncLl, dd. 5th August. 

1778. “ This avaricious disposition the 

English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar, or Indian proprietor, the 
town of Sootanutty, Calcutta and Govind- 
pore.” — Orme, ii. 17. 

1809. “It is impossible for a province 
to bo in a more flourishing state : and 1 
must, in a great degree, attribute this to 
the total absence of zemindars.” — Ld. 
Valcntia. i. 456. 

He means zemindars of the Bengal de- 
scription. 

1812. “ . . . . the Zemindars, or here- 

ditary Superintendents of Land.” — Mfth 
Report, 13. 

1822. “Lord Cornwallis’s system was 
commended in Lord Wellesley’s time for 
some of its parts, which we now acknow- 
ledge to be the most defective. Surely 
you will not say it lias no defects. The 
one I chiefly alluded to was its leaving the 
ryots at the mercy of the zemindars.” — 
Elphinstonc, in Life, ii. 182. 

1843. “ Our plain clothing commands 

far more reverence than all the jewels 
which the most taw’dry Zemindar wears.” 
— Macaulay, Speech on Cates of Somnauth. 

1871. “The Zemindars of Lower Ben- 
gal, the landed i)roi)rietary established by 
Lord Cornwallis, have the worst reputa- 
tion as landlords, and appear to have fre- 
quently deserved it.” — Maine, Village Com- 
munities, 1G3. 

Zenana, S. Pers. za^idna, from zan, 
‘woman,’ the apartments of a house in 
which the women of the family are 
secluded. This Mabommodan custom 
has been largely adopted by the Hindus 
of Bengal, and the Mahrattas. 

Zanana is also used for the women 
of a family themselves. 

The growth of the admirable Zenana 
Missions has of late years made this 
word more familiar in England. But 
wo have heard of more than one 
instance in which the objects of this 
Christian enterprise have been taken 
to bo an amiable aboriginal tribe — 
“ the Zenanas.’' 

1701. “. . .1 asked him where the 

Nabob was? Who rei>lied, he was asleep 
in his Zunana.” — Col. Coote, in Van Sittart, 
i. 111. 

1780. “ It was an object with the 

Omrahs or great Lords of the Court, to 
hold captive in their Zenanahs, even 
hundreds of females.” — Hodges, Travels, 22. 

1782. “ Notice is hereby given that 
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one ^oraveer, consumah. to Hadjee Mus- 
tapha of Moorshedabad these 13 years, has 
absconded, after stealing. . . . He has also 
carried away with him two Women, here- 
tofore of Sujah Dowlah’s Zenana; pur- 
chased by Hadjee Mustapha when last at 
Lucknow, one for 300 and the other for 
1200 Rupees.” — India Gazette, March 9th. 

1786. “ Their behaviour last night was 

so furious, that there seemed the greatest 
probability of their proceeding to the utter- 
most eKtremities, and that they would 
either throw themselves from the walls, or 
force open the doors of the zenanahs.” — 
Gapt Jaques, quoted in Articles of Charge 
against Hastings, in Burke, vii. 27. 

1786. 

“ Within the Zenana, no longer would they 
In a starving condition impatiently stay. 
But break out of prison, and all run 

away.” Simpkin the Second, 42. 

1789. “I have not a doubt but it is 
much easier for a gentleman to support a 
whole zenana of Indians than the ex- 
travagance of one English lady.” — Munr&s 
Narr. 50. 

1790. * * In a Mussleman Town many 

complaints arise of the Passys or Toddy 
Collectors climbing the Trees and over- 
looking the Jenanas or Women’s a^jart- 
ments of principal Natives.” — Minute in a 
letter from Bd, of Revenue to Govt, of 
Bengal, 12th July. — MS. in India Office. | 

1809. ^‘Musulmauns . . . even carried 
their^ depravity so far as to make secret 
enquiries respecting the females in their 
districts, and if they heard of any remark- 
able for beauty, to have them forcibly 
removed to their zenanas.” — Lord Valentm, 
i. 415. 

1817. “ It was represented by the Rajah 

that they (the bailiffs) entered the house, 
and endeavoured to pass into the zenana, 
or women’s apartments.” — P. Mill, iv. 294. 

1826. “The women in the zananah, in 
their impotent rage, flew at Captain Brown, 
who came off minus a considerable quantity 
of skin from his face.” — John Shipp, iii. 49. 

1828. “ ‘Thou sayest Tippoo’s treasures 

are in the fort ? ’ ‘ His treasures and his 

Zenana ; I may e^'en be able to secure his 
person.’ ” — Sir W. Scott, The Surgeon^s 
Daughter, ch. xii. 

Zend, Zendavesta. See Supple- 
ment. 

Zerbaft, S. Gold-brocade, P. zar, 

‘ gold,’ haft, ‘ woTon.’ See under 
Soosie. 

Zillab, s. This word is properly Ar. 
(in Indian pron.) ‘ ‘ a rib,’ thence 

‘ a side,’ a district. It is the technical 
name for the administrative districts 
into which British India is divided, 
each of which has in the older pro- 
vinces a Collector, or Collector and 
Magistrate combined, a Sessions Judge, 


&o., and in the newer provinces, such 
as the Punjab andB. Burma, a Deputy 
Commissioner, 

1817. “In each district, that is, in the 
language of the country, each Zillah .... 
a Zillah Court was established.” — MilVs 
Hist. V. 422. 

Zingari, n. p. This is of course 
not Anglo-Indian, but the name ap- 
plied in various countries of Europe, 
and in various modifications, zimaH, 
zingani, zincali, chingari, zigeuner, etc., 
to the gypsies. 

_ Various suggestions as to its deriva- 
tion have been made on the supposition 
that it is of Indian origin. 

Borrow has explained the word as 
‘ a person of mixt blood, ’ deriving it 
from the Skt. sanhara, ‘made up.’ It 
is true that varua sanhara is used for 
an admixture of castes or races [e.g. in 
Dhagavad Qltd, i. 41, &c.), but it is not 
the name of any caste, nor would 
people to whom such an opprobrious 
epithet had been applied be likely to- 
carry it with them to distant lands. 

A writer in the Saturday Review 
once suggested the Pers. zlngar, ‘ a 
saddler.’ Not at all probable. 

In Sleeman’s Mamaseeana or Voca- 
bulary of the peculiar Language used 
by the Thugs (Calcutta, 1836), p. 85, 
we find : 

“ Chingarce, a class of Multani Thugs, 
sometimes called Naiks, of the Mussulman 
faith. They proceed on their expeditions 
in the character of Brinjaras, with cows 
and bullocks laden with merchandize, 
which they expose for sale at their en- 
campments, and thereby attract their 
victims. They use the roi)e of their bul- 
locks instead of the roomal in strangling. 
They are an ancient tribe of Thugs, and 
take their wives and children on their 
expeditions.” 

De Goeje (fiontrihutions to the JEList* 
of the Gypsies) regards that people as 
the Indian Zott (i.e. Jatt of Sind). He 
suggests as possible origins of the 
name first shikari, and then (Pers.) 
cliangl, ‘harper,’ from which a plural 
changdn actually occurs in Lane’s 
Arabian Nights, iii. p. 730, note 22. 

If the name is to be derived from 
India, the term in Sleeman’s Vocabu- 
lary seems a more probable origin than 
the others mentioned here. But is it 
not more likely that zingari, like Gipsy 
and Bohemian, would he a name given. 
ah extra on their appearing in the 
West, and not one carried with them 
from Asia ? 
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Zirbad. Pers. ‘ below tbe 

wind,’ i.e, leeward. This is a phrase 
derived from nautical use, and applied 
to the countries eastward of India. It 
appears to be adopted with reference 
to the S.W. Monsoon. ^ Thus by the 
extracts from the Mohit or ‘ Ocean ’ 
of Sidi ’Ali Kapudan (1554), trans- 
lated by Joseph Y. Hammer in the 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal^ we find that 
one chapter (unfortunately not given) 
treats “ Of the Indian Islands _ above 
and below the wind.” The islands 
‘‘above the wind” were probably 
Ceylon, the Maldives, Socotra, &c., but 
we find no extract with precise indica- 
tion of them. We find, however in- 
dicated as the “tracts situated below 
the wind ” Malacca, Sumatra, Tenas- 
serim, Bengal, Martaban, Pegu. 

The phrase is one which naturally 
acquires a specific meaning among 
sea-faring folk, of which we have an 
instance ^in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands of the W. Indies. But 
probably it was adopted from the 
Malays, who make use of the same 
nomenclature, as the quotations show. 

1442. “The inhabitants of the sea coasts 
arrive here (at Ormuz) from the countries 
of Tchin, Java, Bengal, the cities of Zir- 
bad,” — Ahdurrazzdic, in India in the XVth 
Cent., 6. 

1553. “. . . Before the foundation of 

Malaca, in this Cingapura . . . met all the 
navigators of the seas to the West of India 
and of those to the East of it, which last 
embrace the regions of Siam, China, Cho- 
ampa, Camboja, and the many thousand 
islands that lie in that Orient, And these 
two quarters the natives of the land dis- 
tinguish as Dybananguim {di-hawa-angln) 
and Ataz Anguim {dtas-a'tigln) which are as 
much as to say ‘below the winds’ and 
* above the winds', below being West, and 
above East.”— JSan’os, Dec. II., Liv. vi., 
cap. i. 

In this passage De Barros goes unusually 
astray, for the use of the Malay expressions 
which he quotes, hawa-angin (or di-bdwa) 
‘ below the wind, ’ and dtas (or di-dtds) 
angln, ‘above the wind,’ is just the reverse 
of his explanation, the former meaning the 
east, and the latter the west (see below). 

c. 1590. Kalanbak (calembac) is the 
wood of a tree brought from Zfrbad (?) ” 
— Ain, i. 81. . . . . , 

A mistaken explanation is given in the 
foot-note from a native authority, but 
this is corrected by Prof. Blochmann at p. 
616. 

1726. * ‘ The Malayers are also commonly 
called Oravg di Bawah Angin, or ‘ people 
beneath the wind,’ otherwise Easterlings^ 
as those of the West, and particularly the 
Arabs, are called Orang Atas Angin, or 


‘people above the wind’, and known as 
Westerlings.” — Valentijn, v. 310. 

1726. “The land of the Peninsula, &c., 
was called by the geographers Zierhaad, 
meaning in Persian ‘ beneath the wind ’ ’’ 
—Ib. 317. 

1856. “ There is a peculiar idiom of the 

Malay language, connected with the mon- 
soons. . . . The Malays call all countries 
west of their own ‘ countries above the 
wind,’ and their own and all countries east 

of it ‘countries below the wind’ 

The origin of the phrase admits of no ex- 
planation, unless it have reference to the 
most imiDortant of the two monsoons, the 
western, that which brought to the Ma- 
layan countries the traders of India.” — 
Grawfurd's Desc. Diet. 288. 

Zobo, Zhobo, Dsomo, etc., s. 
Names used in the semi-Tibetan 
tracts of the Himalaya for hybrids 
between the yak bull and the ordi- 
nary hill cow, much used in transport 
and agriculture. See quotation under 
Zebu. The following are the con- 
nected Tibetan terms, according to 
Jaeschke’s Diet. (p. 463): a 

mongrel bred of Yak bull and com- 
mon cow ; hri^mdzo, a mongrel bred 
of common bull and yak cow ; wdzo- 
po, a male ; wdzo-mo, a female 
animal of the kind, both valued as 
domestic cattle.” This hybrid is 
spoken of by Marco Polo : 

1298. “ There are wild cattle in that 
country almost as big as elephants, splendid 
creatures, covered everywhere but in the 
back with shaggy hair a good four palms 
long. They are partly black, partly white, 
and really wonderfully fine creatures, and 
the hair or wool is extremely fine and white, 
finer and whiter than silk. Messer Marco 
brought some to V enice as a great curiosity, 
and so it was reckoned by those who saw it. 
There are also plenty of them tame, which 
have been caught young. They also cross 
these with the common cow, and the cattle 
from this cross are wonderful beasts, and 
better for work than other animals. These 
the people use commonly for burden and 
general work, and in the plough as well ; 
and at the latter they will do full twice as 
much work as any other cattle, being such 
very strong beasts.” — Marco Polo, Bk. i. 
ch. 57. 

1854. “ The Zobo, or cross between the 
yak and the hill-cow (much resembling 
the English cow) is but rarely seen in 
these mountains (Sikkim), though common 
in the N.W. Himalaya.” — Hooker's Him. 
Jouirmls, 2d ed. i. 203. 

Zouave, S. This modern Drench 
term is applied to certain regiments of 
light infantry in a quasi-oriental 
costume, recruited originally in Alge- 
ria, and from various races, but now 
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only consisting of Prenohmen. The 
name Zmwa was according to Littre 
that of a Eabyle tribe of the Jurjnra 
which furnished the first soldiers so 
called. 

Zumboonick, s. Ar. Turk. Pers. 
zmtMrok (spelt a small gun 

or swivel usually carried on a camel, 
and mounted on a saddle a falconet. 
It was, however, before the use of 
gunpowder came in, the name applied 
sometimes to a cross-bow, and some- 
times to the qmnel or bolt shot from 
such a weapon. lie word is in form 
a Turkish mminutive from Arab, zam- 
Smv, ‘a hornet’; much as ‘musket’ 
comes from mosguetta. Quatrem^re 
thinks the name was given from the 
twang of the cross-bow at the moment 
of discharge (see if. de$ Mongols, 283-6; 
see also Dozy, Sup;^t. s.v.). 

This older meaning is the subject of 
our first quotation : 

1848. “Les 4crivainsarabeaquionttrait6 
des guerres des croisadesj donnent h I’arba- 
ISte, telle que I’employait les chr3tiens, le 
nom de zenbonrek. La premibre fois qu’ils 
en font mention, c’est en parlant du sibge 
de Tyr par Saladin en 1187 .... Suivant 
I’historien des patriarches d’AIexandrie, le 
zenbourek btait une flbebe de I’bpaisseur du 
pouce, de la longueur d’une coudbe, qui 
avalt quatre faces . . . . il traversait quel- 
que fois au mime coup deux hommes placls 
I’un derribre I’autee .... Les musulmans 
paraissent n’avoir fait us^e qu’assez tard 
du zenbourek. Djbmal-Eddin est, b ma 
connaissance, le premier Icrivain arabe qui, 
sous la date 643 (1245 de J. C.), cite cette 
arme comme servant aux guerriers de I’lsla- 
misme; c’est k propos du sibge d’Ascalon 


par le sultan d’Egypte .... Mais bientdt 
I’usage du zenbourek devint commun en 
Orient, et dans la suite les Turks ottomans 
entretinrent dans leurs armies un corps de 
soldats appells zenbourekdjis. Maintenant 
._. . . ce mot a tout k fait changl d’aocep- 
tion, et I’on donne en Perse le nom de zen- 
bourek k une petite pibce d’artillerie ligbre.” 
—Iteimud, De VAii Militaire chez les Aretes 
aumyen a^e, J'oMmj4s,,Ser.IV.,tom,xii. 
211-213. 

1707. “Prince Bed^r Bakht . . . was 
killed by a cannon-ball, and many of his 
followers also fell. . . . His younger brother 
Wklkjkh was kiUed by a ball from a zam- 
burak.”— AAd/i BMn, in Elliot, vii. 398. 

c. 1764. ‘ ‘ Mirza Nedjef Qhan, who was 
preceded by some Zemberecs, ordered that 
kind of artillery to stand in the mid^e of 
the water and to fire on the eminence.”— 
Sdr Mutaqhenn, iii. 250. 

1825. “ The reign of Puteh Allee Shah 
has been far from remarkable for its mili- 
taiy splendour .... He has rarely been 
exposed to danger in action, but, early in his 
reign ... he appeared in the field, .... 
till at last one or two shots from zumboo- 
rucks dropping among them, he fell from 
his horse in a swoon of terror . . j. B. 
Pmer, Journey into Khorasan in 1821-22, 
pp. 197-8. 

1846. “So hot was the fire of cannon, 
musquetry, and zambooraks, kept up by 
tho Khalsa troops, that it seemed for some 
moments impossible that the entrenchments 
could be won under it.”— Sir Hugh Gough's 
deep, on the Battle of Soiraon, dd. ISth 
Peby. 

„ “The flank in question' (at Su- 
braon) was mainly guarded by a line of 
two hundred ‘ zumbooruks,’ or falconets ; 
but it derived some support from a salient 
battery, and from the heavy guns retained 
on the opposite bank of the river.”— Cuii- 
ningham's Hut. of the Sikhs, 322. 
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Abcaree, Additional quotation : 

1790. “ In respect to Abkarry or Tax on 
Spirituous Liquors which is reserved for 
Taxation .... it is evident that we can- 
not establish a general rate, since the quan- 
tity of consumption and expense of Manu- 
facture, &ca., depends upon the vicinity of 
principal stations. For the amount leviable 
upon different Stills we must rely upon 
officers’ local knowledge.^ The public, in- 
<leed, cannot suffer, since if a few stills are 
suppressed by over taxation, drunkenness 
is diminished.” — In a Letter from Board of 
Revenue (Bengal) to Govt., July 12th. MS. 
in India Office. 

Abyssinia, n. p. This geographical 
name is a Id-century Latinization of the 
Arabic Hahash, through the Portuguese 
AleXi bearing much the same pronun- 
ciation, minus the aspirate. 

A. C. (^.e. * after compliments ’). In 
'Official versions of native letters these 
letters stand for the omitted formalities 
■of native compliments. 

AcMnock. Two additional remarks 
may be relevantly made. 

(1.) Job’s name was certainly Ghar- 
nock and not Channock, It is distinctly 
signed ‘ ‘ Job Chamock ” in a MS. letter 
from the Factory at ‘‘Chutt%” f.e., 
Chuttanuttee (or Calcutta) in the 
India Office records, which I have 
•seen. 

(2.) The map in Yalentijn which 
shows the village of Tsjannok, though 
published in 1726, was apparently 
compiled by Yan den Broecke in 1662. 
Hence it is not probable that it took 
its name from Job Charnock, who 
seems to have entered the Company’s 
service in 1658. \Yhen he went to 
Bengal we have not been able to as- 
"Certain. Also we can quote : 

1677. “The ship Falcone to go up the 


river to Hughly, or at least to Channock.” 
—Court’s Letter to Ft. St. G-eo. of 12th 
Deer. In Hotcs and Bxts.f Madras, 1871, 
No. L, p. 21 ; see also p. 23. 

1711. ‘ ‘ Chanock-Reach hath two shoals, 
the upper in Chanock, and the lower on the 
opposite side .... you must from below 
Logon as aforesaid, kcej) the starboard 
shore aboard, until you come up with a 
Lime-Tree . . . and then steer over with 
Chanock Trees and house between the 
2 shoals, until you come mid-river, but no 
nearer the house .” — The Fnglish Filoty 55. 

Adawlut. Additional. 

The article in the Glossabv is very 
brief and imperfect. It seems desirable 
to supplement it with fuller informa- 
tion as to the history of the Courts. 
What I append here, however, applies 
only to the Bengal Presidency ; and to 
the administration of justice under the 
Company’s Courts beyond the limits 
of the Presidency town. Brief par- 
ticulars regarding the history of the 
Supreme Courts and those courts 
which preceded them, vdll he found 
under Supreme Court in Supple- 

MEOT. 

The grant, by Shah ’Alam, in 1765, 
of tho Dewanny of 'Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa to tho Company, transferred all 
power, civil and military, in those 
provinces, to that body. But no im- 
mediate attempt was made to under- 
take the direct detailed administration 
of either revenue or justice by the 
agency of the European servants of 
the Company. Such superintendence, 
indeed, of tho administration was 
maintained in the prior acquisitions of 
the Company— viz. in the Zemindaiy 
of Calcutta, in the twenty-four Per- 
gunnahs, and in the Chucklas or dis- 
tricts of Burdwan, Midnapoor, and 
Chittagong, which had been trans- 
ferred by the Nawah, Kasim ’Ali 
Khan, in 1760 ; hut in the rest of the 
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territory it was confined to the agency 
of a Hesident at the Moorshedabad 
Durbar, and of a ‘ Chief ’ at Patna. 
Justice was administered by the Ma- 
hommedan Courts under the native 
ojB&oials of the Dewanny. 

In 1770 European officers were ap- 
pointed in the districts, under the name 
of Sujpervisors, with powers of control 
over the natives employed in the col- 
lection of the Eevenue and the ad- 
ministration of justice, whilst local 
councils, with superior authority in ! 
all branches, were estabhshed at 
Moorshedabad and Patna. It was 
not till two years later that, under 
express orders from the Court of Di- 
rectors, the effective administration of 
the provinces was undertaken by the 
agency of the Company’s covenanted 
servants. At this time (1772) courts 
of civil justice (Mofussil Dewanny 
Adawlut) were established in each of 
the Districts then recognised. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
{Foujdary Adawlnt), held by Kazi or 
Mufti ^ under the superintendence, like 
the Civil Court, of the Collectors, as 
the^ Supervisors were now styled; 
whilst Superior Courts {Sudder De~ 
wunny^ Sudder Nizamut^ Adawlut) 
were established at the Presidency, to 
be under the superintendence of three 
or four members of the Council of 
Port William. 

In 1774 the Collectors were recalled, 
and native \imiU aiipointed in their 
stead. Provincial Councils were set 
up for the divisions of Calcutta, 
Burdwan, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Di- 
nagepore, and Patna, in whose hands 
the superintendence, both of revenue 
collection and of the administration of 
civil justice, was vested, but exercised 
by the members in rotation. 

The state of things that existed 
under this system was discreditable. 
As courts of justice the Provincial 
Councils were only ‘ ‘ colourable imita- 
tions of courts, which had abdicated 
their functions in favour of their own 
subordinate (native) officers,^ and 
though their decisions were nominally 
subject to an appeal to the Governor- 
General in Council, the Appellate 
Court was even a more shadowy body 
than the Courts of first instance. The 
Court never sat at all, though there are 
some traces of its having at one time 
decided apiieals on the report of the 
head of the Khalsa, or native exche- 


uer, just as the Provincial Councils 
ecided them on the report of the 
Cazis and Muftis.”* 

In 1870 the Government resolved 
that Civil Coui'ts, independent of the 
Provincial Councils, should be esta- 
blished in the six divisions named 
above, t each under a civilian judge 
with the title of Superintendent of the 
Deioanny Adawlut ; whilst to the 
councils should still pertain the trial 
of causes relating to the public re- 
venue, to the demands of zemindars 
upon their tenants, and to boundary 
questions. The appeal from the district 
Courts still lay to the Governor-General 
and his Council, as forming the Court 
of Sudder Dewanny; but that this 
might be real, a judge was appointed 
its head in the person of Sir Elijah 
Impey, the Chief Justice of the Sii- 
reme Court ; an appointment which 
ecame famous. Eor it was repre- 
sented as a transaction intended to 
compromise the acute dissensions 
which had been going on between that 
Court and the Bengal Government, 
and in fact as a bribe to Impey. It 
led, by an address from the ilouse of 
Commons, to the recall of Impey, and 
constituted one of the charges m the 
abortive impeachment of that per- 
sonage. Hence his charge of the 
Sudder Dewanny ceased in November, 
1782, and it was resumed in form by 
the Governor- General and Council. 

In 1787, the first year of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s government, in consequence 
of instructions from the Court of 
Directors, it was resolved, that with 
an exception as to tho Courts at 
Moorshedabad, Patna, and Dacca, 
which were to be maintained inde- 
pendently, the office of judge in the 
Mofussil Courts was to be attached to 
that of the collection of the revenue ; 
in fact the ofiices of Judge and Col- 
lector, which had been divorced since 
1774, were to be reunited. The duties 
of magistrate and judge became mere 
appendages to that of Collector ; the 
administration of justice became a 
subordinate function ; and in fact all 
Eegulations respecting that adminis- 
tration were passed in the Revenue 
Department of the Government. 

Up to 1790 the criminal judiciary 
had remained in the hands of the 


* Sir Jmties Stephen iu Nuncomar and Impey, ii. 

I>. 221. 

t These six were increased in 1781 to eighteen. 

3 c 
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native courts. I3ut tliis was now 
altered; four Conrts of Circuit W’-ere 
created, each to ho superintended by 
two civil servants as judges; the 
Sitdder Nizamat Adazulnt at the Presi- 
dency being x^i'^sidod over by the 
G-overnor-Groneral and the members of 
Council. 

In 1793 the constant succession of 
revolutions in the judicial system came 
to something like a pause, with | 
the entire reformation which wars 
enacted by the Eegulations of that 
year. The Collection of Eevenuo -was 
now entirely separated from the ad- 
ministration of justice ; Zillah Courts 
under European judges wore esta- 
bhshed (Eeg. III.) in each of 23 dis- 
tricts and 3 cities, in Eengal, Eahar 
and Orissa ; whilst Provincial Courts 
of Appeal, each consisting of three 
judges (Eeg. V.), w^ere established at 
Moorshedabad, Patna, Dacca, and 
Calcutta. From those courts, under 
certain conditions, further appeal lay 
to the Sudder Dewanny Adawluts at 
the Presidency. 

As regarded criminal jurisdiction 
the judges of the Provincial Courts 
were also (Eeg. IX. 1793) constituted 
Circuit Courts, liable to review by the 
Sudder Nizamut Strange to say, the im- 
practicable idea of placing the duties of 
both of the higher courts, civil and cri- 
minal, on the shoulders of the executive 
Government was still maintained, and 
the Governor-General and his Council 
were the constituted heads of the Snd- 
der Deiuanny and Sudder Niza'niut* 
This of course continued as unwork- 
able as it had been ; and in Lord 
Wellesley’s time, eight years later, 
the two Sudder Adawluts were recon- 
stituted, with three regular judges to 
each, though it was still ruled (Eeg. II. 
1801) that the chief judge in each court 
was to be a member of the Supremo 
Council, not being either the Governor - 
General, or the Commander-in-Chief. 
This rule was rescinded by Eeg. X. of 
1805. 

The number of provincial and zillah 
Courts was augmented in after years 
with the extension of territory, and 
additional Sudder Courts, for the ser- 
vice of the Upper Provinces, were es- 
tabhshecl at Allahabad in 1831 (Eeg. 
YI.), a stex) which may be regarded as 
the inception of the sex^aration of the 
N.W. Provinces into a distinct Liout.- 
Governorship, carried out five years 


later. But no change that can be con- 
sidered at all organic occurred again in 
the judiciary system till 1862, for we 
can hardly consider as such the aboli- 
tion of the Courts of Circuit in 1829 
(Eeg. I.), and that of the Provincial 
Courts of Appeal initiated by a section 
in Eegn. V. of 1831, and completed 
in 1833. 

1822. “This refers to a traditional story 
which Mr. Elphinstone used to relate. . . . 
Uurin{? the progress of our conquests in the 
North-West many of the inhabitants were 
encountered flying from the newly occupied 
territory. ‘ Is Lord Lake coming ? ’ was the 
enquiry. ‘ No 1 ’ was the reply, ‘ the Adaw- 
lut is coming ! ’ ” — Life of Elphimtonej ii. 
131. 

Adigar. Add : 

1583. “ Mcntre chc noi erauamo in questa 
citth, I’assalirono sh la niezza notte all’ im- 
prouiso, mettendoui il fuoco. Eraiio quest! 
d’una citta uicina, lontana da S. Thomfe, 
done stanno i Portoghesi, un migliq, sotto 
la scoi*ta d’un loro Capitauo, che risiede in 
detta citta . . . et questo Cai>itano h da loro 
chiamato Adicario.’’ — Balbi, f. 87. 

Afghan. Add : 

1504. “The Afghans, when they are 
reduced to extremities in war, come into the 
presence of their enemy with grass between 
their teeth ; being as much as to say, “ 1 
am your ox.’ ” * — Baber, 159. 

c. 1005. “Such are those petty Sove- 
raigns, who are seated on the Frontiers ot 
Pco'sia, who almost never p.ay him anything, 
no more than they do to the King or 
jpersia. As also the Balouchcs and Augans, 
and other Mountineers, of whom the 
greatest pai^t pay him but a small matter, 
and even cart^ but little for him : witness 
the Affront they did him, when they stopifd 
his whole Army by cutting off the Water 
.... when he ]")assed from Atelc on the 
River ludas to Cahoul to lay siege to Kan- 
dahar, . . . ” — Bernier, E. T., (>4. 

17()7. “ Our flnal sentiments are that 

we have no occasion to take any measures 
against the Afghans’ King if it should appear 
he comes only to raise contributions, but if 
he ])r()ceecls to the eastward of Delhi to 
make an attack on your allies, or threatens 
the peace of Bengal, you will concert such 
measures with Sujali iJowla as may appear 
best adapted for your mutual defence,” — 
Goiirt's Letter, Nov. 20. In Lony, 48G. 
Also see quotation from Seir Miit. under 
Rohilla. 

Agdaun, S. A hybrid II. word 
from Hind, dg and 1’. dd)i, made in 


Tins syinliohc action was c i. m -" r'*’o:ic:the 
hdilars or native nnvra'H ciapl ■\< . ■■■! ‘ ■* if it-v* 
Canal many jcfu-s ago, \\li( 11 11 j <-.'•« lie 

engineer to make a iiotitioii. Cut kcsides the 
glass in mouth, the liohlai* stiiod 07i one leg, with 
hands joined befuie him. 
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imitation of pih^ddn, halamddn^ sliama'- 
dCm Q spittoon, loencase, candlestick ’). 
It means a small yessel for holding fire 
to light a cheroot. 

Akalee. s. A member of a body 
of zealots among the Sikhs, who 
take this name ‘ ‘ from being wor- 
shippers of Him who is without time, 
eternal” (Wilson). Skt. a privative, 
and hCtl * time.’ The Ahtdls may be 
regarded as] the Wahabis of Sikhism. 
They claim their body to have been 
instituted by Gruru Grovind himself, but 
this is very doubtful. Cunningham’s 
view of the order is that it was the 
outcome of the struggle to reconcile 
warlike activity with the abandonment 
of the world,* the founders of the 
Sikh^ doctrine rejecting the inert as- 
ceticism of the Hindu sects. The 
Akalis threw off all sub j ection to 
earthly government, and acted as the 
censors of the Sikh community in every 
rank. Hunj eet Singh found them very 
difficult to control. Since the annexa- 
tion of the Panjab, however, they 
have ^ ceased to give trouble. The 
Akall is distinguished by blue 
clothing and steel armlets. Many of 
them also used to carry several steel 
chakras (seeChucker) encircling their 
turbans. 

1832. “We received a message from the 

Acali who had set fire to the village 

These fanatics of the Seik creed acknow- 
ledge no superior, and the ruler of the 
country can only moderate their frenzy by 
intrigues and bribery. They go about every- 
where with naked swords, and lavish their 
abuse on the nobles as well as the peaceable 
subjects. . . . They have on several occa- 
sions even attempted the life of Runjeet 
Singh.” — Burnes, Travels, ii. 10-11. 

1840. “ The Akalis being summoned to 

surrender, requested a conference with one 
of the attacking party. The young JKhan 
bravely went forward, and was straightway 
shot through the head .” — Storms and Sun- 
shine of a Soldier^s Life, i. 115. 

Ala-blaze Pan, This name is given, 
ill the Bombay Presidency, to a tinned- 
copper stew-pan, having a cover, and 
staples for straps, which is carried on 
the march by EuroiDean soldiers, for 
the purpose of cooking in, and eating 
out of. Out on picnics a larger kind is 
frequently used, and kept continually 
going, as a kind of ;pot~au-feu, 

Alcoranas (?) What word does 
Herbert aim at in the following ? 


^ “ Some (mosques) have their Alcorana’s, 
high slender, round steeples or towers, 
most of which are terrassed near the top, 
like the Standard in Cheapside, but twice 
the height.” — Herbert, Travels, 3d ed. 164. 

Alcove. Add : 

1738. “Cubba, commonly used for the 
vaulted tomb of nnarah-hutts,^^ — Shawls 
Travels, ed. 1757, p. 40. 

Aldea. Additional quotation ; 

1753. “Bes principales de ces qu’on 
appelle Aldfees (terme que les Portugais 
ont mis en usage dans ITnde) autour de 
Pondich^ri et dans sa dependance sont ...” 
— HAnville, JEclaircissemens, 122. 

Alguada, n. p. The name of a reef 
near the entrance to the Bassein branch 
of the Irawadi River, on which a 
splendid lighthouse was erected by 
Capt. Alex. Eraser (now Lieut.- 
Gl-eneral Eraser, C.B.) of the Engi- 
neers, in 1861-65. See some remarks 
and quotations under Hegrais. 

Alj ofar. Additional quotation : 

1404. ‘ ‘ And from these bazars (alcacerias) 
issiie certain gates into certain streets, 
where they sell many things, such as cloths 
of silk and cotton, and sendals, and tafetanas, 
and silk, and pearl (alxofar).” — Clavijo, 
§ Ixxxi. (comp. Markham, 81). 

1508. “The alj ofar and pearls that 
(your Majesty) orders me to send you I 
cannot have as they have them in Ceylon 
and in Caille, which are the sources of 
them : I would buy them with my blood, 
and with my money, which I have only 
from your giving. The sinabaflfe {sinahafos], 
porcelain vases [porcellanas), and wares of 
that sort are further off. If for my sins I 
stay here longer I will endeavour to get 
everything. The slave-girls that you order 
me to send you, must be taken from 
prizes,* for the heathen women of this 
country are black, and are mistresses to 
everybody by the time they are ten years 
old.” — Letter of the Viceroy X). Francisco 
d’ Almeida to the King, in Correa, i. 908-9. 

Allahabad. Additional quotation : 

1753- “Mais ce qui interesse davantage 
dans la position de Helabas, c’est d’y re- 
trouver celle de Tancieune Falibothra, 
Aucune ville de ITnde ne paroit ^galer 
Palibothra ou Palimhothra, dans I’Antiquitc 
. . . C’est satisfaire mie curiosity geogra- 
phique bien plac<5e, que de retrouver Pem- 
placement d’une ville de cette consideration: 
mais j’ai lieu de croire qu’il faut employer 


Query, from captured vessels containiu" 
foreign (noii-Iiidiaii) ivomeii ? The words arc as 
follows : “.dts escraras que me dxz que Ihe vuaide, 
tomdose de precas, que as Genfias d’esta terra sdn 
pretns, e mancebas do mundo como chegdo a dez 
anno:,,"* 
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quelquo critique, dans rexanuui cii*- 

constances quo l’Anti<mite a fourui sur ce 
point , . . . Je suis done persuade, (pi’il 
ne faut x^oint clierclier d’ autre einplaotunent 
^ Palibothra que celui de la villi* d’ Helabas 
, . . — DAnviUej JSdairci.sacmcni^j X*l’* 
53-55. 

(Here D’Anville is in error. But mm* 
Rennell’s x)i). 50-51, which clearly 

identifies Palibothra with Patna. 

Alleja. Add : 

1653. “Alaias (Alajas) est vn nirtt 
Indien, qui signifie des toiles do cotton ct 
de soye ; meslee de plusieurs couleurs.” — 
De la Boullaye4e~GoaZf ed. 1657, p. 532. 

1885. “ The cloth from which these 

pyjamas are made (in Swat) is known as 
Alacha, and is as a rule manufactured in 
their own houses, from 2 to 20 thi-eads 
of silk being let in with the cotton ; the 
silk as well as the cotton is lirought fr< »m 
IPeshawur and spun at home.” — McNair's 
Deport on Explorations^ 1 ^. 5. 

Aloes. Add : 1 

Neither HijipocratGS nor Theophras- ; 
tus mention aloes, but Dioscorides de- 
scribes two kinds of it. {Mat* Med* 
iii. 3.) 

It was jirobably the Socotrino aloes 
with wbich the ancients were most 
familiar. Eustathius says the ahe 
was called Upa from its excollonco in 
preserving life (ad JL 630). This 
accounts for the powder of aloes being 
called Il'iera pient in the older writers 
on Pharmacy.” {Ji'rancis A dams j 
Names of all Minerals^ Dlants, and 
AnimalSy desc* hy the Greeh Aitthors, 
etc.) 

Aloo Bokhara. Add : 

c. 1661. After this their Presents urero 
call’d for, which consisted in some Boxes of 
choice Lapis Lazulus . . . and in many 
Loads of dry Fruit, as Primes of Bokara, 
Aprecocks . . Bernier, E. T., 37. 

Alpeeu, 8. H. alpmi, used in Bombay. 
A common pin, from Port, alfinete 
{Panjal N, c& Q., ii. 117). 

Ambaree^ Add : 

c. 1665. ‘ ‘ On the day that the King 

went up the Mountain of Pire-ponjale . . . 
being followed by a long row of elephants, 
upon which sate the Women in Mikdembers 
and Embarys . . P— Bernier, E. T., ISO, 

1807. _ “A royal tiger which was started 
in beating a large cover for game, sx^rang 
up so far into the umbarry or state howdah, 
in which Sujah Bowlah was seated, as to 
leave little doubt of a fatal issue.” — Wil- 
liamson, Orient. Field Sports, 15, 


Amuck. Add : 

Thtiro is ii passage in Correa which 
shows very clearly the identity be- 
tween the amoucos of Malabar, and 
tho amuk runners of the Malay 
islands. In war between the kings of 
Ualicut and Cochin (1503) two princes 
of Cochin were killed. A number of 
those desperados who have boon sx^oken 
of in tho (xnotations wore killed ; 

“ r»ut Konio remained who were not 
killed, and these went in sbamc, not to have 
died avenging their lords . . . these were 
more than 200, who all according to their 
custom shaved off all their hair, even to the 
oyelirowH, and embraced each other and 
their fritaids and relations, as men about to 
suffer death. Tn this case they arc as mad- 
men— -known as amoucos— and count them- 
selves as already among- the dead. These 
men disx>ersed, seeking wherever they might 
find men of Calecut, and among these they 
rushetl fearless, killing and slaying till they 
wore slain. And some of them, about 
twenty, reckoning more highly of their 
honour, desired to turn their death to 
better account ; and those sex)arated, and 
fountl their way secretly to Calicut, deter- 
mined to slay tho king. But as it became 
known that they were amoucos, the city 
gave the alarm, and tho King sent his 
servants to slay them as they slow others. 
But they like des]>erate men i^layed the 
devil (/azido diahr liras) before they were 
slain, and killed many iiecqde, with women 
and children. And five of them got together 
to a wood near the city, which they haunted 
for a good while after, making robberies and 
doing much mischief, tintil the whole of 
them were killed.*’ — (Joi'^'ca, i. 364-5. 

1870. “ Caiitain Shaw mentioned . . . 

that ho had known as many as 40 jieople 
being injured by a single ‘amok’ runner. 
When the cry ‘ amok ! amok ! ’ is raised, 
X>eoi)lo fly to tho right and left for shelter, 
for after the blinded madman’s kris has 
once ‘drunk blood,’ his fury becomes un- 
governable, his sole desire is to kill ; he 
strikes here and there ; men fall along his 
course ; he stabs fugitives in the back, his 
kris drix>s blood, ho rushes on yet more 
-wildly, blood and murder in his course; 
there arc .shrieks and groans, his bloodshot 
eye.s stax't from their sockets, his frenzy 
gives him xmnatural .strength ; then all of a 
sudden ho drops, .shot through the heart, 
or from sudden exhaustion, clutching his 
bloody kris.'' — Bird, Golden Chersonese, 
356. 

Anaconda. Add : 

Tho following passage from St, 
Joromo, giving an etymology, right 
or wrong, of tho word hoa, which our 
naturalists now limit to certain great 
serpents of America, but wbich is 
often pox^ularly ax:)pliod to the pythons 
of Eastern Asia, shows a remarkable 
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analogy to Bay’s exi^lanation of tlie 
naroe Anacandaia : 

c. A.D. “Si quidem draco mirae 

magnitudinis, quos gentili sermone Boas 
vocant, db eo quod tarn grandes sint ut boves 
glutire soleant^ omnem late vastabat pro- 
vinciam, et non solum armenta et pecudes 
sed agricolas quoque et pastores tractos ad 
se vi si3iritus absorbebat.” — In Vita Scti. 
Rilarionis Eremitaey Opera Scti. Eus. 
Hieron. Venetiis, 1767, ii. col. 35. 

We can now quote extracts from Cleyer’s 
paper, alluded to in the G-loss., having 
found it in the work referred to by Bay, 
which is, more fully cited. Miscellanea 
Guriosa, sive Ephemeridum Medico-Physi- 
carum Germanicarwm. Academiae Naturae 
Curiosorum, Dec. ii. — Annus Secundus, 
Anni MDCLXXXIII. Norimbergae. 
Anno MDOLXXXIV. pp. 18-20. 

It is illustrated by a formidable but inac- 
curate picture shewing the serpent seizing 
an ox (not a buffalo) by the muzzle, with 
huge teeth. 

He tells how he dissected a great snake 
that he bought from a huntsman in which 
he found a whole stag of middle age, entire 
in skin and every part; and another which 
contained a wild ^oat with great horns, 
likewise quite entire ; and a third which 
had swallowed a porcupine armed with all 
his “ sagittiferis aculeis. ” In Amboyna a 
woman great with child had been swallowed 

by such a serpent 

Quod si animal quoddam robustius re- 
nitatur, ut spiris anguinis enecari non 
possit, serpens crebris cum animali convolu- 
tionibus caud^ su§. i>roximam arborem in 
auxilium et robur corporis arripit eamque 
oircumdat, quo eo fortius et valentius gyris 
suis animal comprimere, suffocare, et de- 
mum enecare possit. ...” 

“ Eactum est hoc modo, ut (quod ex fide 
di^issimis habeo) in Begno Aracan .... 
tails vasti corporis anguis prope flumen 
quoddam, cum IJro-bubalo, sive sylvestri ' 

bubalo aut uro irnmani spectaculo 

congredi visus fuerit, eumque dicto modo 
occiderit ; quo conflictu et plusquam 
hostili amplexu fragor ossium in bubalo 
comminutorum ad distantiam tormenti 
bellici majoris .... a spectatoribus sat 
eminus stantibus exaudiri potuit. . . 

The natives said these great snakes 
had poisonous fangs. These Cleyer could 
not find, but he believes the teeth to be in 
some degree venomous, for a servant of his 
scratched his hand on one of them. It 
swelled, greatly Inflamed, and produced 
fever and delirium : 

“Nec prius cessabant syniptomata, 
quam Serpentinus lapis (see Snake-stone) 
*quam Patres Jesuitae hie componunt, vul- 
neri adaptatus omne venenum extraheret, 
ct ubique symptomata convenientibus an- 
tidotis essent profligata.” 

1859. “The skins of anacondas offered 
at Bangkok come from the northern pro- 
vinces.’’ — D. O. King, m J, B, Q, Soc., 
XXX. 184. 


Andor. Add : 

The andor was evidently a kind of 
muncheel or dandy, Le., a slung ham- 
mock rather than a palankin. But 
still, as so often is the case, comes in 
another word to create perplexity. 
Bor andaa is, in Portuguese, a bier 
or a litter, a23pearing in Bluteau as a 
genuine Portuguese word, and the use 
of which by the writer of the Boteiro 
quoted below shows that it is so indeed. 
And in defining Andor the same lexico- 
grapher says : “A portable vehicle in 
India, in those regions where they do 
not use beasts, as in Malabar and 
elsewhere. It is a kind of contrivance 
like an uncovered Andas, which men 
bear on their shoulders, &c. • . . . . 
Among us, Andor is a machine with 
four arms in which images or reliques 
of the saints are borne in processions.” 
This last term is not, as we had imagined, 
an old Portuguese word. It is Indian, 
in fact Sanskrit, liindola, ‘ a swing, a 
swinging cradle or hammock,’ whence 
also Mahr. liindola, and H. handola. 
It occurs, as will’ be seen, in the old 
Arabic work about Indian Wonders, 
published by MM. Van der Lith and 
Marcel Devio. 

A.B. 1013. “Le m6me m’a cont^ qu’k 
S^rendib, les rois et ceux qui se comportent 
k la fa 90 u des rois, se font porter dans le 
kandoul {handul) qui est semblable k une 
litibre, soutenu sur les dpaules de quelques 
t pibtons .” — Kitdh Ajalh^aUHind, p. 118. 

1498. “After two days bad passed he 
(the Catual) came to the factory in an 
andor which men carried on their shoulders, 
and these {andors) consist of great canes 
which are bent overhead and arched, and 
from these are hung certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide and a fathom and a half 
long, and at the ends are pieces of wood to 
bear the cloth which hangs from the cane ; 
and laid over the cloth there is a great 
mattrass of the same size, and this all made 
of silk-stuff wrought with gold-thread, and 
with many decorations and fringes and 
tassels; whilst the ends of the cane are 
mounted with silver, all very gorgeous, and 
rich, like the lords who travel so.” — Correa, 
i. 102. 

,, “ Alii trouveram ao capitam mor 

humas andas d’omeens em que os onrrados, 
custuniam em a quella terra d’andar, e 
alguns mercadores se as querem ter pagam 
por ello a elrey certa cousa.” — Boteiro, pp. 
54-55. 

i,e, “ There they brought for the Oap- 
tain-Ma]or certain andas, borne by men, in 
which the persons of distinction in that 
country are accustomed to travel, and if 
any merchants desire to have the same they 
pay to the King for this a certain amount.” 
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1505. “II Ite .so fa portare in vna Barra 
quale chianiono Andora portata da homiiii.'’ 
— Italian Version of Doin McnmeVs Letter 
to tlie K. of Castille. (Burneir,s Reprint) 

p. 12. 

1574. In the quotation of this date 
under Pundit, the words that I have 
erroneously rendered ^chairs and X)alan- 
quins ’ should be ‘ andors and palanquin.s." 

1623. Della Valle descrihe.s three kind.s 
of shoulder-borne vehicles in use at Goa : 
1. reti or nets, which were evidently the 
simple hammock, muncheel or dandy ; 2. 
the andor; and 3. the palankin. “And 
these two, the palankins and the andors, 
also differ from one another, for in the 
andor the cane which siustains it i.s, as it is 
in the rett, straight ; whereas in the 
X^alankin, for the greater convenience of the 
inmate, and to give more room for raising 
hi.s head, the cane is arched upwards like 
this, n. Bor this purpose the cane.s arc 
bent when they are small and tender. And 
those vehicles are the mo.st commodious and 
honourable that have the curved canes, for 
such canes, of good quality and .strength to 
bear the weight, are not numerous ; so they 
sell for 100 or 120 pardaos each, or about 
60 of our scwc^i.” — JP. clclla VullCy ii. 010. 

Angely-wood. Add : 

c. 1550. “In the mo.st eminent parts of 
it (Siam) are thick Borest.s of Angelin 
wood, whereof thousands of .shijjs might be 
made.’* — Piwio, in Corjan, p. 285; sec also 
p. 64. 

1598. “There are in India other won- 
derfull and thicke trees, whereof Shippes 
are made : there are tree.s by Cochiin, that 
are called Angelina, whereof certaine scutes 
or skiffes called Tones are made ..... it 
is so strong and hard a woode, that Iron in 
tract of time would bee comstimed thereby, 
b^ reason of the hardness of the woode. ” — 
JAnschoten, ch. 58. 

Ant, White. Add : 

1679. “But there is yet a far greater 
inconvenience in this Country, which i)ro- 
ceeds from the infinite numbers of white 
Emmets, which, though they are but little, 
have teeth so sharp, that they will eat down 
a wooden Post in a short time. And if 
great care be not taken in the places where 
you lock up your Bales of Silk, in four and 
twenty hours they will eat through a Bale, 
as if it had been saw’d in two in the 
middle.” — Taverniei'^s Tunquin^ E. T., p. 11. 

1751. “ . . . concerning the Organ, we 

sent for the Revd. Mr. Bellamy, who de- 
clared that when Mr. Erankland apx^lied to 
him for it, that he told him that it was not 
in his power to give it, but wished it -was 
removed from thence, as Mr. Pearson in- 
formed him it was eaten up by the White 
Ants.” — Ft. Will. Cons., Aug. 12. In 
Long, 25. 

A friend furnishes tlie following re- 
miniscence : 

“The late Mr. B , tailor, in Jermyn 


Street, some 25 years ago, in reply to a 
question why pyjammas (q.v.) had feet 
sewn on to them (as was sometimes the case 
with those furnished by London outfitters) 
answered ; ‘ I believe, Sir, it is because of 
the White Ants.’ ” 

s. This is in tbe Bombay 
Presidency the equivalent of the 
clnipatty v.). But see Hopper in 
Gloss. 

1826. “He sat down beside me, and 
shared between us his coarse brown aps.” — 
Fandurang Havi. 

Apricot. Add : 

1738. “ The common apricot . . . is . . . 
known in the Frank language (in Barbary, 
by the name of Matza Franca, or the 
Riller of Christians.” — ^halo's Travels, ed. 
1757, !>. 144. 

Aracan. Add : 

c. 1590. “ To the cast and south of 

Bengal is an exteinsive Kingdom called 
Arkhang. The Port of Chatganw belongs 
to it. This c(nintry has many eleiihants ; 
horses are few and small ; camels at a high 
X)rice; cows and buffaloes there are none, 
but a x^iebald animal between the two . . . 
and the milk of this is used.” — (orig.) 
i. 388. 

1660. ‘ * Desxiatches about this time arrived 
from Mu’azzam IChiln, reporting his succes- 
sive victories and the flight of Shuja to the 
coxmtry of Rakhang, leaving Benjjal unde- 
fended.” — Khafl Khan, in Elliot, vii. 254. 

c. 1665. “Knowing that it is impossible 
to pass any Cavalry by Land, no, not so 
much as any Infantiq*, from Bengal e into 
Bakan, because of the many channels and 
rivers u}joii the Frontiers . . . he (the 
Governor of 15engal) thought upon this 
exiieriment, rr:., to engage the Hollanders 
in his design. He therefore sent a kind of 
Ambassador to Batavial' — Bernier, E. T., 
55. 

Arbol Triste. Add : 

1682. “ There (at Malacca) grows a cer- 

tain tree Zingadg, which is called^ by the 
Portuguese the Sad Tree, because it closes 
its flowers at night.”*— J". Nieuhof, Zee en 
LanURcizen, ii. 57. 

Art, European. We bavo board 
much, and justly, of late years, regard- 
ing tbe corruption of Indian art and 
artistic instinct by the employment of 
the artists in working for European 
patrons, and after Errropean patterns. 
The copying of such patterns is no 
new thing, ;as wo may sec from this 
passage of the brightest of writers 
upon India whilst still under Asiatic 
government. 

c. 1665. “ . . . not that the Indians 

have not wit enough to make them successful 
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in Arts, they doing very well (as to some of 
them) in many parts of India, and it being 
found that they have inclination enough for 
them, and that some of them make (even 
without a Master) very i^retty worlanan- 
ship, and imitate so well our work of 
Europe, that the difference thereof will 
hardly be discerned.”— E. T., 81- 
82. 

Assegay. Add : 

158G. “I loro archibugi sono belli, e 
buoni, come i nostri, e le lance sono fatte 
con alcunecanne piene, eforti, in capo delle 
quali mettono vn ferro, come uno di quelli 
delle nostri zagaglie.”— Balbi, 111. 

Aumildar. Add : 

The word in the following passage 
looks as if intended for ^amalddTy 
though there is a term MCddar, ‘ the 
holder of property.’^ 

1680. “ The Mauldar or Didwan that 

came with the Buccas from Golcondah sent 
forward to Lingappa at Oonjiveram.” — Ft. 
St. Geo. Cons.i 9tn Novr. No. III., 38. 

Avadavat. Add : 

We also find AJimadCtbiid represented 
by Madava; as in old maps AstarObdd 
on the Caspian is represented by 
Stray a. 

1546. “The greater the resistance they 
made, the more of their blood was spilt in 
their defeat, and when they took to flight 
we gave them chase for the space of half a 
league. And it is my belief that as far as 
the will of the officers and lascarys went we 
should not have halted on this side of 
Madava ; but as I saw that my people were 
much fatigued, and that the Moors were in 
great numbers, I withdrew them and 
brought them back to the city.” — D. Joao 
de Castro’s despatch to the City of Goa re- 
specting the victory at Diu. — Correa^ iv, 
574. 

Aya. Add : 

1779. “ I was in my own house in the 

compound, sitting, when the iya came down 
and told me that her mistress wanted a 
candle.” — Kitmutgads'"^ evidence, in the 
case of Grand v. Francis. Ext. in Echoes 
of Old Calcutta, 225. 


B. 

Baba. Add : 

This word is in general use in Cen- 
tral and Western India as the address 
to an old man; and is the correct 
way to address a Gosain. 

1826. “I reached the hut of a Gossein 

. , and reluctantly tapped at the wicket, 


calling — ‘O Baba, O Maharaj.’” — Pandti- 
rang Hari. 

Baboo. 

1781. “ I said . . . From my youth to 

this day I am a servant to the English. I 
have never gone to any Ea.iahs or Bauboos, 
nor will I go to them.” — Depn. of Eooud 
Sing, Commandant. In FTarr. of Insurn. 
at Banaras in 1781. Calc. 1782. Eeprinted 
at Koorkee, 1853. App., i). 165. 

1791. 

“Here Edmund was making a monstrous 

ado, 

About some bloody Letter, and "f^’Conta 

Bah-Booh!” 

Letters of Simlcin the Second, 147. 

Badgeer. 

1682. At Gamron (Gombroon), “Most 
of the houses have a square tower which 
stands up far above the roof, and which in 
the upper part towards the four winds has 
ports and oioenings to admit air and catch 
the wind, which plays through these, and 
ventilates the whole house. In the heat of 
summer people lie at night at the bottom of 
those towers, so as to get good rest.” — JNfieu- 
hof Zee en Lant~Beize, ii. 79. 

Bahaudur. Add: 

1404. The references to Clavijo may be 
better entered as to §§ Ixxxix and cxii. 

1754. “The Kiegeese Taetaes .... 
are divided into three Hoedas, under the 
Government of a Khan. That part which 
borders on the Russian dominions was 
under the authority of Jean Beek, whose 
name on all occasions was honoured with 
the title of Bater.” — Hamoay, i. 239. 

This name Jean Beek is probably 
a name which one finds among the hordes 
as far back as the early part of the 14th 
century (see Ihn Batata, ii. 397). 

1759. “From Shah Alum Babadre, son 
of Alum Guire, the Great Mogul, and suc- 
cessor of the Emjpire, to Colonel Sabiit Jung 
Babadre ” {i.e. Clive). — Letter in Long, 
p. 163. 

1872. “ . . . the word ‘Bahadur’ . . . 

(at the Mogul’s Court) . . . was only used 
as an epithet. Ahmed Shah used it as a 
title and ordered his name to be read in the 
Friday prayer as ‘ Mujahid ud din Muham- 
mad Abii na 5 r Ahmad Shiih Bahadur. 
Hence also ^ Kampani bahadur,’ the name 
by which the E. I. Company is still known 
in India. The modern ‘ Khan Bahadur ” 
is, in Bengal, by permission assumed by 
Muhammedan Deputy Magistrates, whilst 
Hindu Deputy Magistrates assume ‘ 
Bahadur : ’ it stands, of course, for ‘ Khan-i- 
BahiCdur,’ ‘the courageous Kh^n.’ The 
compound, however, is a modern abnormal 
one ; for ‘Khjfn ’ was conferred by the 
Dihli Emperors, and so also ‘ BahiCdur ’ 
and ‘ Bahddur Khan,’ but not ‘ Khsiii 


* “Mr. Burke’s metliod of pronouncing it.” 
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IBahjidiu'. ” — Professor Blochitiatm^ in Ind. 
Aniiquari/j i. 2tU. 

Bahirwutteea, s. Guj. Idh invaUi. 
A species of outlawry in Guzertit ; 
hdliirivatld , tlic iiidiTidiial imictisiiig; 
the offence. It consists in the Itaj- 
poots, or Grassias, making their ryots 
and dependants quit their native 
village, -which is suffered to roniaiii 
waste ; the Grassia with his brethren 
then retires to some asylum, wdieiico 
he may carry on his do]prcdations w'ith 
impunity. Being well acquainted 
with the country, and the redress of 
injuries being common cause with -fcho 
members of every family, the Bahir- 
wutteea has little to fear from those 
who a]'e not in the immediate interest 
of his enemy, and ho is in conscquonco 
enabled to commit very extensive mis- 
chief.” — Col, Walker, quoted in llda 
Mdla, 2d cd. p. 2d4-o. 

Col. Walker derives the name from 
’baliir, * out,’ and tvdt, ‘ a road.’ 

The origin of most of the bri- 
gandage in Sicily is almost w’hat is 
here described in Katthvar. 

Balasore. Add : 

This name is also applied to an iso- 
lated peak, 6702' high, in the Wcstci'n 
Ghats, lat. 11° 41' 43". This is an 
example of Hohson-Jobson, for the 
proper name is Bmiasura^ and it is 
known as * The Buffalo’s Ilump ' (see 
I tap. Gazetteer, s.v,). 

Balass. Eefco. to Clavijo should 
bo § cx. 

Balcony. 

1645-52. ‘‘When the King sits to do 
Justice, I observe that he comes into the 
Ealcone that looks into the PiazzaP — 
Tavernier, E. T., ii. 64. 

Bamboo. Add : 

With reference to sakhar'-mam'bu, 
Eitter says : ‘ ‘ That this drug ( Ta- 
hasliir), as a imoduct of tho bamboo- 
cane, is to this day known in India by 
the^ name of Sacar Mamhu is a thing 
which no one needs to he told” (ix. 
334). ^ ^ 

But in fact the name seems now en- 
tirely unknown. 

Banana. Add : 

Prof. Eohertson Smith points out 
that the coincidence of this name with 
the Arabic baoidn, ‘fingers or toes,* 


and bandiiu, ‘ a single finger or toe,’ 
can hardly bo accidental. The fruit 
as wc learn from Mukaddasi, grew in 
I’alestiiio bedbro the Crusades; and 
that it is known in literature only as 
inau::. w'ould not ijrovo that the fruit 
•was not somowdiero j)opularly known 
as ‘fingers.’ 

It is x>ossiblo that the Arabs, through 
wdiom probably tho fruit found its way 
to West Africa, may have transmitted 
•^ith it a name like this ; though his- 
torical evidence is still to seek. 

Banoock. Add : 

Kill. “ They liad arrived in the Eoadof 
the fifteenth of Au^m«t, and cast 
Anchor at three fathonie high water. . . . < 
I’he Towne lyeth some thirtie leagues vp 
ah»ng tho Ei\ier, whither they sentnewesof 
their arrivall. Tlic Sabander (see Ska- 
bander) and the (Jovernor of Mancock (a 
place scitnated by th(3 Uiiiev) cainebacke 
with the Messengers to rcceiue his Majes- 
ties Letters, but chiefl.y for the jwesents 
exi)ccted.” — P, WilUavtaon Floris, in Pur- 
chasy i. 321. 

Bandar ee. Add : 

1808. “ . . . whilst on the Brab trees 

the cast of Bhundarees paid a due for 
extracting the liquor .” — Jionihay Mcgula- 
tion I. of 1808, sect, vi., x)ara. 2. 

Bandeja. Add: 

1747. “ Making a small Cott and a 

rattan Bandijas for the Nabob 

(Pagodas) 4 : 32 : 21.” — Acet. Expenses at 
Fmi, Bt. David, 3 any. iJLS'. liccords in 
India O^ice. 

1760. “To Monurbad Bowla Nabob— 

R. A. p. 

1 Pair Pistols . . 21(5 0 0 

2 China Bandazes . 172 12 0 ” 
•^Lord Clive's Durbar Charyes, in Long, 

Bandel. Add : 

1753. “ . . . “ los dtablissemonts formas 

pour assurer leur commerce sont situes sur 
les hords de cette riviere. (.Vdui des Portu- 
gais, (lu’ils ont ii})pele Bandel, en adoi)tant 
le terme Persan de Bender, <iui .signifie port, 
est aujourd’hui reduit a pen de chose . . et 
ilcatpresque contigu a Ugli en remontant.” 
— DAnviUe, Fclaircissancns, i>. 64. 

1782. ^ “ There are five ICuropean fac- 
tories vrithin the space of 20 miles, on the 
opposite banks of the river Can^s in 
Bengal : Houghly, or Bandell, the Portu- 
guese Presidehej' ; Chinsiira, tlio Butch ; 
Ohandernagore, the French ; »Sirampore, 
the Banish ; and Calcutta, the English.” — 
Price's Observations, &c., j). 51. In P.’s 
Tracts, i. 

Bando ! II. imperative htmdlw, 
‘tie or make fast.’ “ This, and pro- 
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bably otber Indian words bave been 
naturalised in tbe docks on tbe Thames 
frequented by Lascar crews. 

I have seen a London lighter-man, 
in the Victoria Docks, throw a rope 
ashore to another Londoner, calling 
out Bando ! ^\M.-Gen. Keatinge). 

Bantam. Add : 

The following evidently, in Pegu, 
describes Bantams : 

1586. “ They also eat certain cocks and 

hens called lorine, which are of the size of a 
turtle-dove, and have feathered feet ; but 
so pretty, that I never saw so pretty a 
bird. I brought a cock and hen with me as 
far as Chaul, and then, suspecting they 
might be taken from me, I gave them to the 
Capuchin fathers belonging to the Madre 
deDios.” — Balbiy f. 125 r, 126. 

Banyan. Add; 

a. — 

1665. “In trade these Banians are a 
thousand times worse than the Jetas ; more 
expert in all sorts of cunning tricks, and 
more maliciously mischievous in their 
revenge.” — Tavernier, E. T., ii. 58. 

1677. “In their letter to Et. St. George, 
15th March, the Court offer £20 reward ‘ to 
any of our servants or soldiers, as shall 
be able to speak, write, and translate 
the Banian language, and to learn their 
arithmetic.” — In Madras Notes cmd Exts., 
JSTo. i., p. 18. 

b. — 

1775. “We have reason to suspect that 
the intention was to make him (Nund- 
comar) Banyan to Gen. Clavering, to sur- 

ound the General and us with the Go- 
vernor’s creatures, and to keep us totally 
unacquainted with the real state of the 
Government.” — Minute 5?/ Clavering, Mon- 
son^ and Francis, Ft. William, 11th April. 
In Pricers Tracts^ ii. 138. 

Bargany, Bragany, H. bdraMni. 
The name of a small silver coin cur- 
rent in Western India at the time of 
the Portuguese occupation of Goa, 
and afterwards valued at 40 reis (then 
about==5id.). 

The name of the coin was apparently 
a survival of a very old system of 
ooinage-nomenclature. Kdnl is an 
old Indian word, perhaps Dravidian in 
origin, but widely spread, indicating 

of I- of or l-64th jDart. It was 
applied to the/fta^ (see Jeetul) or 64th 
part of the medieval Dehli silver tanka 
— ^this latter coin being the x^rototypo in 
weight and position of the Eupee, as the 
hdnl therefore was of the modern An- 
glo-Indian pice (=l-64th of a PuxDee). 
There were, in the currency of Mo- 


hammed Tughlak (1324 — 1351) of 
Dehli, aliquot parts of the tanka, Do- 
Tedn^s, Bhash-Tcanzs, Hashf-^Jcdnls, BivdZ” 
da~hdm8, and Sha/nzda^hants, repre- 
senting, as the Persian numerals indi- 
cate, pieces of 2, 6, 8, 12, and IQlmyils or 
jltals. (See E. Thomas, PatJian Kings 
of Dehli, ^ pp. 218 — 219.) Other frac- 
tional pieces were added by Firoz 
Shah, Mahommed’s son and successor 
(see Id. 276 seqg. and quotation under 
c. 1360, below). Some of these terms 
long survived, e. g., do-hdnl in locali- 
ties of Western and Southern India, 
.and in Western India in the present 
case the bdralmni or 12 hani, a ver- 
nacular form of the dwdzda-kdnl of 
Mahommed Tughlak. 

1330. “Thousands of men from various 
quarters, who possessed thousands of these 
copper coins . . . now brought them to the 
treasury, and received in exchange gold 
tankas and silver tankas, shash-^krds and 
d'd-^km.8, which they carried to their 
homes.” — Tdrikk4-FiroZ’Shdhi,m. Elliot, iii. 
240-241. 

c. 1350. “Sultan Flroz issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka 
and the silver tanka. There were also dis- 
tinct coins of the respective value of 48, 25, 
24, 12, 10, 8, and 6, and one jital, known as 
chihaho-hasht-Q'^'Xii, hisi-o-panj^^vl, hist* 
o^chakdr-^hjil, dwazdah-ganf, dah^kol, 
haskt-gkm, skashgknL and gak Jital.” — Id. 
357-358. 

1510. See barganym, in quotation from 
Correa, under pardao in Suppt. 

1554. “ E as tamgas brancas^ que se re- 

cebem dos foros, sao de 4 harganis a tamga, 
e de 24 leaes o bargany . . . ” i.e. “And 
the white tungas that are received in pay- 
ment of land revenues are at the rate of 4 
barganis to the tanga, and of 24 ?ea2sto the 
bargany.” — A. Nunez, in Sabsidios, p. 31. 

,, Statement of the Pevenues tvMch 

the King our Lord holds in the Island and 
City of Guoa ” 

“Item — The Islands of Tir^oary, and 
Divar, and that of Chm^ao, and Johdo, all 
of them, x)ay in land revenue {de foi'o) 
according to ancient custom 36,474 white 
tanguas, 3 barguanis, and 21 leals, at the 
tale of 3 barguanis to the tangua and 24 
Zm^stothebarguanim, the same thing as 24 
bazarucos, amounting to 14006 pardaos, 1 
tangua and 47 leals, making 4,201,916f 
reis. The Isle of Ti^oary (see s.v. Salsette, 
p. 754, col. b) is the largest, and on it 
stands the city of Guoa; the others are 
much smaller and are annexed to it, they 
being all contiguous, only separated by 
rivers.” — Botelho, Tomho, ibid,, x^p- 46-47. 

1584. “They vse also in Goa amongst 
the common sort to bargain for coals, wood, 
lime, and such like, at so many braganines, 
accounting 24 basarnchies for one braga- 
nine, albeit there is no such money 
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stampefl .” — Barret vaHaldui/t, ii. 411 (but it 
is copied from G. BcdOi'8 Italian, f. Tlr.) 

Barramulml, n.p. II. Bdra-QnaJmll, 
‘ Twelve Estates; ’ an old designation of 
a largo part of wliat is nowtlio district 
of Salem, in the Madras Presidency. 

1881. ‘‘ The Baramahal and Dindigal 
was idaced under the Government of 
Madras ; but owing t<3 the deficiency ^ in 
that I^residency of civil servants x)(>Ksessiny 
a competent knowledge of the native lan- 
guages, and to the unsatisfactory manner in 
which the revenue administration of the 
older possessions of the Comi)any under the 
Madras Presidency had been conducted, 
Lord Cornwallis resolved to employ military 
officers for a time in the managoiii'ent of tlie 
Baramabl.” — Arhuthnot^ Mem, of Sir T. 
Mnnro^ xxxviii. 

Bashaw. Add : 

1584. 

* ‘ Great kings of Barbary and my portly 
bassas.” 

Marloice^ Tamhnrhinc tiic (rrcat, 
1st Part, hi. 1. 

c. 1500. “ Pilius alter Osmanxs, Vreha- 

nis frater, aliuni non habet in Anualibus 
titulum, quam Alis hassa : <iuod bassae 
vocabulum Turcis caput significat.” — Lenn- 
clavius. Annates Buttanorum Othmanidariim, 
ed. 1G50, p. 402. 

This etymology connecting hashd with the 
Turkish hCish, ‘head,’ must be rejected. 

Bassan, s. IT. Wsan, ‘a dinner- 
plate ; ’ from Port, hacia (Banja b R, 
& Q. ii. 117), 

Bassadore. Add: 

The permission foi’ the English to 
occupy Basidu as a naval station 
was granted hy Saiyyid Sultan bin 
Ahmad of ’Oman, about the end of 
last century ; hut it was not actually 
occupied hy us till 1821, from which 
time it was the depot of our Naval 
Squadron in the Gulf till 1882. 

Batara, s. This is a term applied 
to divinities in old Javanese inscrqi- 
tions, etc., the use of which was spread 
over the Archipelago. It was regarded 
by W. von Humboldt as taken from 
the Skt. avatdra (see Avatar) ; but this 
derivation is now rejected. The word 
is used among R. C. Christians in the 
Philippines now as synonymous with 
‘ God ; ’ and is applied to the infant 
Jesus {Blnmentritt^ Vocctbular),. 

Batta. Add : 

Purther reading has entirely con- 
firmed as the true origin of the Anglo- 
Indian batta, the suggestion s. v. that 
the word (and, I may add, the thing) 


originated in Portugiioso practice, and 
in the use of the Canarose word hhatta 
Mahr. hJifd^ ‘ rice ’ in ‘ the husk ’ 
called hy the Portuguese bate and hata 
for a iiULinteiianeo allowance. ’ 

The word hatttj, for what is more 
generally called juiddi/, is or was com- 
monly used by tho English also in S. 
and W. India (see ZinseJioien, Lucena, 
and Bn/rj' <xuotod s. v. Paddy, and 
WitsoBs (f lossary s. v. Bliatta), 

Tlio practice of giving a special al- 
lowance for mantruiento began from a 
veiy early datci in tho Indian history 
of the Portuguese, and it evidently 
became a recognized augmentation of 
pay, corresponding closely to our hatta, 
whilst the <iuotation from Botolho s. v. 
batta in tho Glossary shows also that 
hata and manthnento were used, more 
or less interchangeably, for this allow- 
ance. Tho correspondence with our 
Anglo-Tiidiau batta w^ent vexy far. 
Tho discontent raised in tho Indian 
Army hy tho reduction of full-batta to 
half-batta under Lord “William Ben- 
t inch’s government is alluded to in 
tho Glossary, and a case singularly 
parallel is .s^iokon of by Correa (iv. 
256). Tho •hiantimento had been paid 
all the year round, but tho Governor, 
Mai'tin Afonso do Sousa, in 1542, 
“desiring,” says tho historian, “a 
W'ay to curi’y favour for himself, whilst 
going against the people and sending 
his soul to hell,” ordered that in future 
tho Qjainiitnenfo should bo paid only 
dux'ing the C months of winter (f.e., 
of the rainy season), when the force 
was on shore, and not for tho other 6 
months when they were on board tho 
crixizcrs, and received X'ations. This 
created great bitterness, perfectly 
analogous in dex:>th and in cxxxression 
to that entertained with x'cgard to Lord 
W. Bontinck and Sir John Malcolm, 
in 1829. Correa’s utterance, just 
(luoted, illustrates this, and a little 
lower clown ho adds: “And thus he 
took away from the troops the half of 
their mautlmenfo {half their hatta, in 
fact), and whether ho did well or ill 
in that, he’ll find in tho next world.” 
(Sec also 'irl, jx. 480.) 

The following quotations illustrate 
the Portuguese practice from an early 
date: 

1502. “The Cai^tam-major . . .between 
officers and men-at-arms, left GO men (at 
Cochin), to 'whom the factor was to give 
their pay, and every month a cruzado of 
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mantimento, and to the officers when on 
service 2 cruzados . . — Correa, i. 328. 

1507. (In establishing the settlement at 
Mozambique). “And the Captains took 
counsel among themselves, and, from the 
money in the chest, paid the force each a 
cruzado a month for mantimento, with 
which the men greatly refreshed them- 
selves . . . ”—Id. 786. 

1511. “All the people who served in 
Malaca, whether by; sea or by land, were 
paid their pay for six months in advance, 
and also received monthly two cruzados of 
manUmento, cash in hand” [i.c. they had 
double hatta), — Id, ii. 267. 

1554. An example of hatee for rice will 
be found s.v. Moorah, in Gloss. 

The following quotation shows battee 
(or batty'^ used at Madras in a way 
that also indicates the original identity 
of batty, ‘rice,* and batta, ‘extra 
allowance 

1680. “The Peons and Tarry ars (see 
Taliyar) sent in quest of two soldiers who 
had deserted from the garrison returned 
with answer that they could not light of 
them, whereupon the peons were turned 
out of service, but ux^on Verona’s inter- 
cession were taken in again, and fined each 
one month’s p^, and to repay the money 
IDaid them for Battee . . . — Ft. St, Geo. 
Oonsn., Teb. 10. In Notes and Exts. No. III. 
p. 3. 

The following g^uotations illustrate 
sense b, quite a different word : 

1680. “The payment or receipt of Batta 
or Vatum upon the exchange of Pollicat for 
Madras Pagodas prohibited, both coines 
being of one and the same Matt and weight, 
upon pain of forfeiture of 24 pagodas for 
every offence together with the loss of the 
Batta.” — Ibid. p. 17. 

1760. “ The Nabob receives his revenues 

in the siccas of the current year only . . . 
and all siccas of a lower date being es- 
teemed, like the coin of foreign provinces, 
only a merchandize, are bought and sold at 
a certain discount called batta, which rises 
and falls like the price of other goods in the 
market . . .” — Ft. Wm. Cons., June SO, in 
Long, 216. 

Battas, Bataks, n. p. Add : 

1586. “ Nel regno del Dacin sono alcuni 

luoghi, ne’ quali si ritrouano certe genti, che 
mangiano le creature humane, e tali genti 
si chiamano Batacchi, e quando frh loro i 
padri, e i madri sono vecchi, si accordano 
i vicinati di mangiarli, e li mangiano.” — G. 
Balbi, f. 130. 

Bay. Add : 

1747. “ We have therefore laden on her 

1784 Bales . . . which we sincerely wish 
may arrive safe with Vou, as We do that 
the Gentlemen at the Bay had according to 
our relocated Bequests, furnished us with an 


earlier conveyance . . . — Letter from Ft. 
St. Darid, 2d May, to the Court (MS. in 
India Office). 

Bayadere. Add : 

1513. “ There also came to the ground 

many dancing women {niolheres bailadeiras) 
with their instruments of music, who make 
their living by that business, and these 
danced and sang all the time of the ban- 
quet . . .” — Correa, ii. 364. 

c. 1830. “ On one occasion a rumour 

reached London that a great success had 
been achieved in Paris by the x)erformance 
of a set of Hindoo dancers, called Les 
Bayaderes, who were supiDosed to be i^riest- 
esses of a certain sect, and the London 
theatrical managers were at once on the qui 
vive to secure the new attraction . . . My 
father had concluded the arrangement with 
the Bayaderes before his brother managers 
arrived in Paris. Shortly afterwards, the 
Hindoo priestesses appeared at the Adelphi. 
They were utterly uninteresting, wholly 
unattractive. My' father lost £2000 by the 
speculation ; and in the family they were 
known as the ‘ Buy-em- dears ’ ever after.” 
— Edmund Yates, Recollections, i. 29-30 
(1884), 

Bayparree, Beoparry, s. H. be- 

purl, and hyopCtrl (from Skt. vydpdrin); 
a trader, and especially a petty trader 
or dealer. 

A friend, long engaged in business 
in Calcutta, * communicates a letter 
from an intelligent Bengalee gentle- 
man illustrating the course of trade 
in country i:>roauce before it reaches 
the hands of the European shipper : 

1878. “. . . . The enhanced rates . . . 

do not XDractically benefit the producer in a 
marked, or even m a corresponding degree ; 
for the lion’s share g'oes into the i^ockets of 
certain intermediate classes, who are the 
growth of the above system of business. 

“ Polio wing the course of trade as it flows 
into Calcutta, we find that between the 
cultiv’ators and the exporter these are: 1st. 
The Bepparree, or petty trader ; 2nd. The 
Aurut-dar and 3rd. The Mahajun, in- 
terested in the Calcutta trade. As soon as 
the crops are cut, Bepparee appears upon 
the scene ; he visits village after village, 
and goes from homestead to homestead, 
buying there, or at the village marts, from 
the ryots ; he then takes his X3urchases to 
the Aurut-dar, who is stationed at a centre 
of trade, and to whom he is perhaps under 
advances, and from the AuruUdar the 
Calcutta Mahajun obtains his supplies . . , 
for eventual desjiatch to the cax)ital. There 
is also a fourth class of dealers called 
Flioreas, who buy from the Mahajun and 
sell to the European exporter. Thus, 

^ Mr. J. P. Ogilvy, of Gillanders & Co. 

t Aurut-dar is arliat-dar, fioin H. arliat, 
‘agency’ ; yliorea = H ^tlxariya, ‘a retailer.’ 
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between the cultivator and the shipper 
there are so many middlemen, whose i^arti- 
cipatima in the trade involves a multiiiliea- 
tion of ijrofits, which goes a great way 
towards enhancing the price of coinino Jities 
before they reach the shii)per’s hands.” — 
Letter jroiti Baboo Nohokiaaui Gkose. 

Bdellium, Add : 

Dr. Hoylo says the Persian authors 
describe the hdelliuin as being the 
product of the Doom palm (see Jlhidit 
Medicine^ p. 90). But this wo imagine 
is due to some ambiguity in the sense 
of mokL 

Bear-tree. Add : 

The word is commonly called hor 
in the Central Provinces. (JA-Cr. 
Keatimje.) 

Bearer. Add : 

1771. “Lo bout le plus court du Palan- 
quin est en devant, et portc par deux Beras, 
que ?on nomine Boys h la Cote (e'est-a-dire 
Garmons, Servitcurs, en Anglois). Le long 
bout est ijar derriJljre et porte par trois 
Beras .” — Anquetil da Perron, Desc. Prelim, 
IJ. xxiii. Note. 

Beegum. Add : 

1619. “ Behind the girl came another 

Begum, also an old woman, but lean and 
feeble, holding on to life with her teeth, as 
one might say.”— P. ddla Valle, ii. 6. 

Beer, Add : 

1638. “ . . . The Captain . . . was well 
provided with . . . excellent good Sack, 
JSngliah'BQQV, Prench Wines, Arak, and other 
refreshments,’ —iifajidc/aZo, B, T., p. 10. 

Beer, Couutry. Add : 

1782. “ It brings to mind a story of old 

Governor Boucher, of Bombay. The old 
gentleman was very fond of a comjio.sition 
of weak liquor much used by Europeans in 
Asia, called Country beer. A Euroiiean 
Captain of one of the Company’s shiijs . . . 
asked the Governor why he drank so much 
of that slow poison, country heer. ‘ Very 
slow indeed,’ replies the old man ; * I have 
used it these 50 years, and here I am yet.” 
— Price, Letter to E. Burke, ix 33, in 
Tracts, ii. 

Behar, n. p. H. BahCtr, That pro- 
vince of the Mogul Empire, which lay 
on the Ganges immediately ahovo 
Bengal, was so called, and still 
retains the name and the character of 
a province, under the Lieut. - Governor 
of Bengal, and embracing the ten 
modern districts of Patna, Saran, 
Gaya, Shahabad, Tirhut, Chaminlran, 
the Santal Parganas, BhagalpUr, 
Monghyr, and Purnlah. The name 


was taken from the old city of Bihar 
and that derived its title from being 
the site of a famous Vihara (q..v.) in 
Buddhist times. In the later days 
of Mahommodan rule the three pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were 
under ono Subadar, viz. the Nawab who 
resided latterly at Murshidahild. 

Tho following is the first example 
we have noted of the occurrence of the 
three famous names in combination : 

1679. “ On iJenisal of several letters re- 

lating to the procuring of the Great Mogul’s 
Phyrmaund for trade, customc free, in the 
Bay of Bengali, the Chief in Council at 
Hugly is ordered to procure the same, for 
the English to be Customs free in Bengal 
Orixa and Bearra . . P—Ft. St, Geo. Cons! 
20th Eeb. in AbZes and Exits., Pt. ii. j). 7. ’’ 

B enar es , n . p . Tho famous and holy 
city on tho Ganges. II. Banaras from 
Skt. Varan asz. The popular Pundit 
etymology is from tho names of the 
streams Varan a (mod. Barnc^ and 
Asl, the former a river of some size on 
the north and east of tho city, the 
latter a rivulet now embraced within 
its area. This origin is very ques- 
tionable. Tho name, as that of a city, 
has boon (according to Mr. E. Hall) 
familiar to Sanskrit litoratru'e since 
B.c. 120. The Buddhist legends would 
carry it much farther back, the name 
being in them very familiar. 

c. 037.^ “The Kingdom of P’o-Zo-mVse 
(Varanasi Betiaris) is 4000 H in compass. 
On the west the eai>ital adjoins Lhe 
Ganges, etc .” — Hiouen Thsang, in Pel. 
Boudd. ii. 354. 

c. 1020. “If you go from Bifid on the 
banks of the Ganges, in an easterly 
direction, you come to Ajodh, at the 
distance of 2.5 jiarasangs ; thence to the 
great Benares (Banaras) about 20.” — Al- 
Birunl, in Elliot, i. 50. 

1GG5. ‘ ‘ Banarou is a largo City, and 

handsomely built ; the most part of the 
Houses being either of Brick <u' Stone . . . 
but the inconveniency is that the Streets are 
very narrow.” — Ta under, E. T., ii. 52. 

Beriberi. Add : 

1682. “ The Indian and Portuguese 

women draw from the green flowers^ and 
cloves, by means of firing with a still, a 
water or spirit of marvellous sweet smell 
. . . especially is it good against a certain 
kind of paralysis called Berebery.” — Nieu- 
hqf. Zee en Lant-Beize, ii. 33. 

1882. “ Berba, a disease which consists 

in great swelling of the abdomen.” — Blu- 
mcnirxtt, Vocal alar, s.v. 

1885. “ Dr. Wallace Taylor, of Osaka, 

Japan, rexjorts imi^ortant discoveries re- 
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specting the origin of the disease known as 
heri-beri. He has traced it to a microscopic 
spore found largely developed in rice. He 
has finally detected the same organism in 
the earth of certain alluvial and damp 
localities.” — St. Jameses G-azeUe^ Aug. 9th. 

Betel. Add : 

1677. The Court of the E. I. Co. in a 
letter to Ft. St. George, Dec. 12, disapprove 
of allowing “Valentine Nurse 20 Hupees a 
month for diet, 7 Hs. for house-rent, 2 for 
a cook, 1 for Beetle, and 2 for a Porter, 
which is a most extravagant rate, which we 
shall not allow either him or any other.” — 
ITotes and Exts., No. i. j). 21. 

Bezoar. Add : 

c. 1580. . . . “ adeo ut ex solis Bezabar 
nonnulla vasa conflata viderim, maxime 
apud eos qui a venenis sibi cavere student.” 
— Prosper Atpinus, Pt. i. p. 56. 

Blieesty. Add : 

1782. (Table of Wages in Calcutta), 
Consummah . . .10 Rs. ' 

Kistmutdar . . . . 6 ,, 

Beasty . . . . 5 ,, 

India Gazette^ Oct. 12. 
Five RuxDees continued to be the standard 
wage of a hihishtl for full 80 years after the 
date given. 

Bilayutee pawnee. Add : 

1885. “ ‘ But look at us English,’ I urged, 

‘ we are ordered thousands of miles away 
from home, and we go without a murmur.* 

' It is true, Khudawund^^ said Gunga 
Pursad, ‘but you sahebs drink English- 
water (soda-water) and the strength of it 
enables you to bear up under all fatigues 
and sorrows.’ His idea (adds Mr. Knighton) 
was that the effervescing force of the soda- 
water, and the strength of it which drove 
out the cork so violently, gave strength to 
the drinker of it.” — Times of India Mail, 
Aug. 11, 1885. 

Bilooch. Add : 

1648. “ Among the Machumatists next 

to the Pattans are the Blotias of great 
strength.” — Van Tivist, 58. 

Biscobra, S. IT. bishhoprd or Mshha^ 
prd. 

The name popularly applied to a large 
lizard alleged, and oonunonlybelieved, to 
be mortally venomous. It is very doubt- 
ful wbether there is any real lizard to 
which this name applies, and it may 
be taken as certain that there is non© 
in India with the qualities attributed. 
It is lorobable that the name does carry 
to many the terrific character which 
the ingenious author of Tribes on My 
Erontier alleges. But the name has 
nothing to do with either bis in the 
sense of ‘twice,’ or cobra in that of 


‘ snake.’ The first element is no doubt 
bish. (q.v.), poison, and the second is 
probably hliopra, a shell or skull. 

1883. “ But of all the things on earth 

that bite or sting, the palm belongs to the 
biscobra, a creature whose very name seems 
to indicate that it is twice as bad as the 
cobra. Though known by the terror of 
its name to natives and Europeans alike, 
it has never been described in the Proceed- 
ings of any learned Society, nor has it yet 
received a scientifi c name .... The awful 
deadliness of its bite admits of no question, 
being supported by countless authentic 
instances . . . The points on which evidence 
is required are — first, whether there is any 
such animal ; second, whether, if it does 
exist, it is a snake with legs, or a lizard 
without them.” — Tribes on My Frontier, 
p. 205. 

Black (p. 73, col. &). Add before 
first quotation, p. 74, col. a: 

1676. “We do not approve of your send- 
ing any persons to St. Helena against 
their wills. One of them you sent there 
makes a great complaint, and we have 
ordered his liberty to return again if he 
desires it ; for we know not what effect it 
may have if complaints should be made to 
the King that we send away the natives ; 
besides that it is against our inclination to 
buy any blacks, and to transport them 
from their wives and children without their 
own consent.” — Court's Letter to Ft, St, 
Geo., in Notes and Exts. No. i. p. 12. 

17 47. “V encatachlam, the Commanding 
Officer of the Black Military, having 
behaved very commendably on several 
occasions against the French ; In considera- 
tion thereof Agreed that a Present be made 
him of Six hundred Rupees to buy a Horse, 
that it may encourage him to act in like 
manner.” — Ft. St. David Cons., Feb. 6 (MS. 
Record, in India Office). 

1750. “Having received information 
that some Blacks residing in this town were 
dealing with the French for goods proper 
for the Europe market, we told them if we 
found any proof against any residing under 
your Honors’ protection, that such should 
suffer our utmost displeasure.” — Ft. Wm, 
Cons., Feb. 4, in Long, 24. 

1753. “John Wood, a free merchant, 
applies for a pass which, if refused him, he 
says ‘ it will reduce a free merchant to the 
condition of a foreigner, or indeed of the 
meanest black fellow.’ ” — Ft.Wm. Cons., in 
Long, p. 41. 

1761. “You will also receive several 
private letters from Hastings and Sykes, 
which must convince me as Circumstances 
did me at the time, that the Dutch forces 
were not sent with a View only of defend- 
ing their own Settlements, but absolutely 
with a Design of disputing our Influence 
and Possessions ; certain Ruin must have 
been the Consequence to the East India 
Company. They were raising black Forces 
at Patna, Cossimbazar, Chinsura, &c. and 
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were working Night and day to coin}>lt*at 
a Field Artillery .... all these prepara- 
tions previous^ to the connnencement of 
Hostilities x^Hiiily prove tlie I )utch meant 
to act offensively not defensively.” — Molo- 
r/raph Letter from Clive (nni>nblished) in the 
India Office Hecords. DaUd 35crkoley 
Square, osoA indorh^cd “27th Deer. ITtH.” 

17C2. “The Black inhabitants send in 
a petition setting forth the great hardshii> 
they labour under in being required to sit 
as arbitrators in the Court of Cutcherry — 
Ft, Willm. Cons., in Loiifj, 277. 

1782. See quotation under Sepoy, from 
Price. 

In the following tho n leaning is 
sp)ecial : 

1788. “ For Sale. That small upper- 

roomed Garden House, with about 5 big- 
gahs (see beegah) of ground, on the road 
leading from Cheringhee to the Burying 
Ground, which formerly belonged to the 
Moravians ; it is very jirivate, from the 
number of trees on the groimrb and having 
lately received conMdei'.iblo addiri'-i*-. and 
repairs, is well ada^^ted for a Black Familji. 

AiDply to Mr. Camac.” — In Seton-- 
Karr, i. 282. 

Black Town. 

1782. “ When Mr. Hastings came to the 

government he added some now regulations 
.... divided the black and white town 
(Calcutta) into 35 wards, and i)urchased the 
consent of the natives to go a little fui-ther 
off.” — Price, Sonic Observations, etc., i>. 00. 
In Tracts, vol. i. 

1827. “ Hartley hastened from tho 

Black Town, more satisfied than before 
that some deceit was about to be xjractised 
towards Menie Gray.” — Waller Scuti, The 
Snrcjcoii^s Dauyhter, ch. xi. 

Bohhery-boh ! Add : 

1782. Cai)tain Cowe being again exam- 
ined . , . if he had any c)X)portunity to make 
any observations concerning the exeentiou 
ofNundcomar? said, he had; that he saw the 
whole excex)t the immediate act of execu- 
tion .... there were 8 or 10,000 X)eople 
assembled ; who at the moment the Hajah 
was turned off, dis^iersed suddenly, crying 
^ Ah-bauparee ! ’ leaving nobody about the 
gallows but the Sheriff and his attendants, 
and a few European spectators. He ex- 
plains the term Ah-baup-aree, to be an 
exclamation of the black ])eox')le, upon the 
apxiearance of anything very alarming, and 
when they are in great x>ain.” — PricCs 2nd 
Letter to M. Burke, p. 5. In Tracts, vol. ii. 

From Hex^ort of Select Committee of 
H. of C. : 

“ If an Hindoo was to see a house on fire, 
to receive a smart slaxi on the face, break 
a china basin, _ cut his fingei-, see two 
Euroxieans boxing, or a sparrow shot, he 
would call out Ah-baup-aree ! ” — Ibid. pp. 
9-10. ^ ^ 


lSj>3-(>4. “ My men soon became aware 

of the iinwelconie visitor, and raised the 
cry, .'V bear, a bear ! ’ 

“Ahil bap-re-bap! Oh, my father! go 
and drive him away,’ said a timorous voice 
from iiiidcr a blanket clo.se by .”— Cnl 
Larin, A Fbj on the Wheel, 14*2. 


Bombay. Add : 

Viceroy quitted Babul 
liasKing by Chaul, whore he did not care to 
g(> in, to avoid delay, and anchored at 
Bombaim, whence the people fled when they 
.saw the fleet, and our men carried off many 
cows, and caught some blacks whom they 
found hiding in the wo(m1s, and of these 
they took away those that were good, and 
killed the rest.” — Correa, i. 928. 


1.5,31. _ “The Governor at the island of 
Bombaim aw.aited the junction of the whole 
expedition, of ivhich he made a muster 
taking a roll from each captain, of the 
l^irtuguese soldiers and sailors and of the 
captive slaves who could fight and help, and 
of the number of musketeers, and of other 
peoide, such as servants. And all taken 
together he found in tho whole fleet some 
3.500 .soldiers {hoimns Tarmas), counting cap- 
tains and gentlemen ; and some 1450 Portu- 
guese seamen, with the x>ilots and masters ; 
and some 2000 soldiers who were Malabars 
and Goa Canarines ; and 8000 slaves fit to 
fight ; and among these lie found more than 
3000 musketeers {cspingardeiros), and 4000 
coimtry seamen who could row {inarin- 
heirosde fc?*m raneii'os), besides the mariners 
of the junks who were more than 800 ; 
and with married and single women, and 
Xieople taking gfxals and provisions to sell, 
and menial servants, the whole together 

were more than 30,000 souls ” — 

Correa, iii. 392. 

1,538. “The Isle of Bombay has on the 
south the watens of the bay which is called 
after it, and the island of Chaul ; on the N. 
the island of Salsete ; on the east Salsete 
.aDo ; and on the west tho Indian Ocean. 
The land of this island is very low, and 
covered with great and beautiful groves of 
trees. There is much game, and abund- 
ance of meat and rice, and there is no 
memory of any scarcity. Nowadays it is 
called the island of Boa-Vida ; a name given 
to it by H ector da Silveira, because when 
his fleet was cruising on this coast his 
soldiers had great refreshment and enjoy- 
ment there.” — J. de Castro, Priniciro 
Itotciro, 1). 81. 


Bora. Add : 

c. 1780. “ Among the rest was the whole 

of the ijrox'Jcrty of a certain Muhammad 
Mokftim, a man of the Bohr a tribe, the 
Chief of all the merchants, and the owner 
of three or four merchant shix)s.” — JI. of 
Hydur JSlaik, 383. 

Borneo. Add : 

1521. “The two ships dejiai’tod thence, 
and running among many islands came on 
one which containcil much cinnamon of the 
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finest kind. And then again running 
among many islands they came to the 
Island of Borneo, where in the harbour 
they found many junks belonging to mer- 
chants from all the parts about Malacca, 

who make a great mart in that Borneo.” 

Correa, ii. 631. 

Boutique. Add : 

1767. “ Mr. Kussell, as Collector General, 
begs leave to represent to the Bo.ard that of 
late years the Street by the river side . . 
has been greatly encroached upon by a 
number of golahs, little straw huts, and 
boutiques . . . In Long, 501. 

Bowly. Add : 

An example of tlie form luCLln occurs 
in Baber’s Memoirs : 

1526. “There was an empty space within 
the fort (of Agra) between Ibrahim’s palace 
and the ramparts. I directed a large wain to 
be constructed on it, ten gez by ten. In the 
language of Hmdost^n they denominate a 
large well having a staircase down it wain ” 
— Baber, 342. 

BraOuniny Butter. THs seems to 
nave been an old name for a*h.ee (a . v ) 
In MS. “ Acct. Charges, Dmting, etc., 
at Fort St. David for Nov. — Janv** 
1746-47,” in India Office, we find : 

“ .... Pagodas 220 

Brahminy do. ,, i 34 0.” 

Brandy (Coortee). Add : 

than 6000, were dressed with great coats 
called baranni) of crimson cloth, 
after the manner of the men, and not to be 
-distinguished at a distance ; so that the 
whole made a very formidable appearance.” 
— If. of Nadir Shah, in Hammy, 367. 


!• Buddha, Epische Dichtung in 
Zwanzig Gesangen, i.e. an Epic Poem in 
20 cantos (In ottava rima). Von 
Joseph Vittor Widmann, Bern, 1869 

2 - pie Story of Gautama Buddha 
^ Im Oreed : An. Epic by Eichard 
Ir^luUips, Longmans, 1871. This is 
also pnnted m ooteves, but each octave 
consists of 4 heroic couplets. 

S. VmadavaUa, a Buddhist Idyll; 
by Dean Plumtre. EepubUshed in 
Things Neiu and Old, 1884. The sub- 
Courtesan of 
Mathura (“ Yasavadatta and Upa- 
gupta ), which is given in Burnouf’s 
Introd. d VSistoire duBuddhismeIndien, 
146-148 ; a touching story, even in its 
original crude form. 

It opens : 

‘ Where proud Mathoura rears her hun- 
dred towers. ...” 

The Sansk. Diet, gives indeed an 
alternative Mathura, but MaihUra is 
the usual name, whence Anglo-Ind. 
Muttra. 

4. The brilliant Poem of Mr. Edwin 
.^nol(^ called The Light of Asia, or The 
i^eat Renunciation, being the Life and 
Teccchmg o/ Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Eoimder o/ Buddhism as told in 
verse by an Indian Buddhist, 1879. 


J.T- n. p. A locality on 

the shore of Bombay Island to the 
north of Malabar Hill. The true 
name, as Dr. Murray Mitchell tells 
me, IS heheved to be Burj-hhadl, ‘ the 
Tower of the Creek.’ 

Broach. Add : 

Broichia Tviist, p. 11, it is written 

Bucksheesh. Add : 

1759. “ To Presents : — r. a. p. 

2 Pieces of flowered Velvet 532 7 0 

1 ditto of Broad Cloth . . 60 0 0 

Buxis to the Servants . . 50 0 0 ” 
^^^^of^^Entertainment to Jugget Set. In 

Buddha, Buddhist. Add : 

It is remarkable how many poems 
on the subject of Buddha have ap- 
peared of late years. We have noted : 


grieved was Sprang 
Jleva. Constantly he performed the wor- 
ship of theArihant; the Buddhist religion 
he ^opted; he wore no sword. ”~2%c Poem 
of Chand Bardai, paraphr. by Bcames, in 
Indian Antiquary, i. 271. 

1753. “ Edrisi nous instruit de cette cir- 

constance, en disant que le Balahar est 
adorateur de Bodda. Les Brahm^nes du 
Malabar disent que e’est le nom que 
Vishtnu a pris dans une de ses apparitions, 
et on connoit Vishtnu 'pour une des trois 
prmcipales divinit^s Indiennes. Suivant 
bt. Jerdm® et St. CMment d’Alexandrie, 
Budda ou Butta est le legislateur des 
Gymno-Sophistes de I’lnde. La secte des 
Shamans ou Saman^ens, qui est demeurde 
la dominante dans tous les royaumes d’au 
Cange, a fait de Budda en cette 
quality son objet d’adoration. C’est la 
premiere des divinitds Chingulaises ou de 
Cei^n, selon Bibeiro. Samano-Codom (see 
m Gloss, under Gautama), la grande idole 
cle-s biamoiSj^est par eiix appel^ Putti.” 
— B*AnviUc, Eclaircissemens, 75. 

What Imowledge and ai3prehension, on a 
subject then so obscure, is shown by this 
great Geographer I Compare the ]3reten- 
tious Ignorance of the flashy Abb^ Kaynal 
in the quotations in Gloss, under 1770. 

Budge-Budge, n. 11. A village on 
the Hoogly E., 15 m. below Calcutta, 
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wliei'e stood a fort wliicli 's\’'as captured 
by Clive "wlieii advancing’ on Calcutta 
to recapture it, in December, 1756. 
The ‘ Imperial Gazetteer ’ gives the 
true name as Baj-laj. 

175G. On the 29th Dcccmher, at six 
o’clock in the morning, the admiral having 
landed the Company’s troops the evening 
before at Maya^oour, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Clive, cannonaded Bou- 

f ee Bougee Dort, which was strong and 
uilt of mud, and had a wet ditch round it.” 
— Ives, 99. 

1757. The Author of Memoir of the 
Bevolution in Bengal calls it Bushudgia ; 
(1763), Luke Scrafton Budge Boodjee. 

Budgrook. 

The following quotation^ may X)os- 
sibly contain some indication of the 
true form of this obscure word, but I 
haye derived no light from it myself. 

1838. ‘ ‘ Only eight or ten loads (of coffee) 
were imported this year, including two 
loads of ‘Kopes ’ (copecks), the copper 
currency of Hussia, known in this country 
by the name of Bughrukcha. They are 
converted to the same uses as coi3pex’.”~ 
Be'poH from Kabul, by A. Barnes ; in 
Bunjah Trade Report, App. p. iii. 

Budlee, s. A. substitute in public 
or domestic service. H. hadll, ‘ ex- 
change ; a person taken in exchange ; 
a locwn teneiis from Ar. laclal, ‘he 
changed.’ 

Buggy. Add : 

“When the Hunterian spelling-contro- 
versy raged in India, a learned Member of 
Council IS said to have stated that he ap- 
proved the change until 

began to spell buggy as bag%. Then he gave 
it up ! ” {M.-G, Keatinge). 

I have recently seen this spelling in print. 

Bungalow. Add : 

The following examples carry back 
this word 60 to 80 years earlier than 
any from actual Euroi)oan use that wo 
had previously found. The spelling 
in that of 1747 tends to confirm the 
etym. from Bengal, 


as far as the Butch Bungelow lies a Sand. 

. . . . ” — Thornton, The Bnglish Pilot, Pt. 
III., p. 54. 

1711. JSFatty Bun^elo or Nedds Ban- 
galla Hiver lies in this Heach (Tanna) on 
the Larboard side. . . . ” — Ib., 5G, 

The place in the chart is Nedds Ben- 
galla, and seems to have been near the i^re- 
sent Akra on the Hoogly. 

1747. “ Nabob’s Camp near the Hedge 

of the Bounds, building a Bangallaa, raising 
Mudd Walls round the Canq), making- 

Gun Carriages, &c (Pagodas) 

55 : 18 : 73.” — Acet. of Extraordinary 
Charges . . . January, at Fort St. David, 
MS. Records in India Office. 

Burgher. Add : 

C. Also ‘ a rafter,’ TI. bargd. 

Burma. Add : 

1543. “ And folk coming to know of the 

secrecy with ■which the force was being 
despatched, a great desire took pjossession 
of all to know whither the Governor in- 
tended to send so large an armament, there 
being no llumis to go after, and nothing 
being knowui of any other cause why ships 
should be despatched in secret at such a 
time. So some gentlemen spoke of it to the 
Governor, and much importuned him to tell 
them whither they were going, and the 
Governor, all the more bent on conceal- 
ment of his intentions, told them that the 
exiiedition was going to I’egu to fight with 
the Bramas w’ho had taken that Kingdom.” 
— Correa, iv. 298. 

1080. “ Articles of Commerce to be 

■Droposed to the King of Barma and Pegu, 
h behalfe of the English Nation for the 
settling of a Trade in those countrys.” — Ft. 
St. Geo. Cons. In Notes and Fxts., iii. 7. 

Burrampooter. Add : 

1753. “Un peu au-dessous de Daka, le 
Gange est joint par une grosse riviere, qui 
sort de la frontiere du Tibet. Le noin de 
Bramanpoutre qu’on lui trouve dans quel- 
ques cartes est une corruption de celui de 
Brahmaputren, rpii dans le langage du pays 
signifie tirant son origine de Brahma.” — 
DAnvillc, Eclair cissemens, 02. 

Bussora, Balsora, etc. n. p. The 
sea-port city of Basra at the mouth of 
the Shat- al-’ Arab, or United Euphrates 
and Tigris. 


c. 1680, In the tracing of an old Dutch 
chart in the India Office, which may he 
assigned to about this date, as it has no in- 
dication of Calcutta, we find at Hoogly : 
“ Ougli . . . Kollantze Logie . . . Bangelaer 
of Spcelhuys,'^ i.e. “ Hoogly . . . Dutch 
Eactory . . Bungalow, or Pleasure-house.” 

1711. “ilfn JSterHng, the Pilots, Direc- 
tions for bringing of Ships doivn the River of 

Gull Gat all along the Hughley 
Shore until below the New Chaney almost 


Hughley. 

“Erom 


1298. “ There is also on the river as you 

go from Baudas to Kisi, a great city called 
Bastra surrounded by woods in which grow 
the best dates in the world. ” — Marco Polo, 
Bk. i. ch. 0. 

c. 1580. “Balsara, altrimente detta 
Bassora, b una citta posta nell’ Arabia, la 
quale al i)resente h signoreggiata dal Turco 
, . . h cittli di gran negocio di sx)etiarie, 
di droghe, e altre merci die uengono di 
Ormus; h abonclante di dattoli, risi, e 
grani.” — Balbi, f. 32/. 
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1671. 

“ From Atropatia and the neighbouring 
plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 
Of Susiana to Salsara’s Haven. ...” 

Paradise Regained, iii. 

1747. “ He (the Preat. of Bombay) 
further advises us that they have wrote our 
Honble Masters of the Boss of Madrass by 
way of Bussero, the 7th of November.’* — 
Ft. St. David Gonsn., 8th Jany. 1746-47. 
MS. in India Office. 

See also quotations under Congo in Suppt. 

Buxee. Add : 

c. 1340. “ The Kii^s of this country 

sprung from Jinghiz ithan . . . followed 
exactly the yassah (or laws) of that prince, 
and the dogmas received in his family, 
which consisted in revering the sun, and 
conforming in all things to the advice 
of the Bakhshis.*’— in Not. 
ct Extr. xiii. 237. 

1766. “The Buxey lays before the 
Board an account of charges incurred in 
the Bnxey Counah .... for the relief of 
people saved from the Falmouth.^^ — Ft. 
William, Cons., in Long, 457. 

1827. “ Doubt it not — ^the soldiers of the 

Beegum Mootee Mahul .... are less hers 
than mine. I am myself the Buksh.ee . , . 
and her Sirdars are at my devotion.” — 
Walter Scott, The Surgeon^ s Daughter ^ ch. xii. 

Buxerry. Add : 

We have not found this term ex- 
cepting in documents pertaining to 
the middle decades of last century in 
Bengal; nor have vre found any satis- 
factory etymology. As an additional 
conjecture, however, we may suggest 
Baksdris, from the possible circum- 
stance that such men were recruited 
in the country about Baksar (Buxar), 
i.e., the Shahabad district, which up 
to 1857 was a great recruiting ground 
for sepoys. 

1748. “ Ordered the Zemindars to send 
Buxerries to clear the boats ^ and bring 
them up as Prisoners.” — Ft. William Cons., 
April, in Long, p. 6. 

1749. “ Having frequent reports of 
several straggling parties of this banditti 
plundering about this place, we on the 2d 
November, ordered the Zemindars to enter- 
tain one hundred buxeries and fifty pike- 
men over and above what were then in pay 
for the protection of the outskirts of your 
Honor’s town.” — Letter to Court, Jany. 13. 
Ibid. p. 21. 

1755. In the extract from Bong under 
this date, for Buxerries read Buxaries. 

,, In an account for this year we find 
among charges on behalf of William 
Wallis, Esq., Chief at Cossimbazar : 

Ks. 

“4 Buxeries ... 20 (year) . 240” 

MS^ Records in India Office, 


1772. “ Buckserrias. Foot soldiers 

whose common arms are only sword and 
target .” — Glossary in Qrosd sYoyage, 2nd ed. 

Byde or Bede Horse. Add : 

The Bedar are mentioned as one of 
the predatory classes of the Peninsula, 
along with Marawars, Kallars, Ba- 
musis, etc., in Sir Walter Elliot’s 
paper, J. Btlinol. Soc, 1869, N. S., pp. 
112—113. 

But more will be found regarding 
them in a paper by the late G-eneral 
Briggs, the translator of Firishta’s His- 
tory in the J, B. As. Soc. xiii. 

Besides Bedar, Bednor (or Nagar) 
in Mysore seems to take its name from 
this tribe. 


C. 

Cabob. Add : 

c. 1580. “Altero modo ipsam 

(carnem) in parva frusta disseotam, et veru- 
culis ferreis acuum modo infixam, super 
crates ferreas igne supposito positam tor- 
refaciunt, quam succo limonum aspersam 
avidb esitant.” — Prosper Alpinus, Pt. i. 229. 

Cabook. Add : 

1834. “ The soil varies in different 

situations on the Island. In the country 
round Colombo it consists of a strong red 
clay, or marl, called Cabook, mixed with 
sandy ferruginous iiarticles.” — Ceylon Ga- 
zetteer, 33. 

CacoTili. Add : 

1769. “These Vakeels . . . stated that 
the Bani (of Bednore) would pay a yearly 
sum of 100,000 Boons or Pagodas, besides 
a tribute of other valuable articles, such as 
Foful (betel), Dates, Sandal wood, Kakul 
.... black pepper, &c.” — Hist, of Hydur 
JSTaik, 133. 

Cadjowa, S. A kind of frame or 
pannier, of which a pair are slung across 
a camel, sometimes made like litters to 
carry women or sick persons, some- 
times to contain sundries of camp 
equipage. 

1645. “He entered the town with 8 or 
10 camels, the two Cajavas or Bitters on 
each side of the Camel being close shut . , . 
But instead of Women, he had imt into 
every Cajava two Souldiers.” — Tavernier, 
E. T,, ii. 61. 

1790. “The camel apj^ropriated to the 
accommodation of passengers, carries two 
persons, who are lodged in a kind of 
pannier, laid loosely on the back of the 
animal. This pannier, termed in the 

3 n 
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Persic Kidjahwah, is a wooden frame, with 
the sides and bottom of netted cords, of 
about 3 feet long and 2 broad, and 2 in 
depth . . . the journey being usually made 
in the night-time, it becomes the only place 

of his rest Had I been even much 

accustomed to this manner of travelling, it 
must have been irksome ; but a total want 
of practice made it excessively grievous.” — 
Forster^ s Journey, ed. 1808, ii. 104-105. 

Caffer. Add : 

In reference to the confusion of 
Pagans with. Christians, through the 
application of this word to both, we 
add the following : 

c. 1404. Of a i3eop]e near China : ‘‘They 
were Christians after the manner of those 
of Cathay .” — Clavijo hy Markham, 141. 

,, And of India. The people of India 
are Christians, the Lord and most part of 
the people, after the manner of the G-reeks ; 
and among them also are other Christians 
who mark themselves with fire in the face, 
and their creed is different from that of the 
others ; for those who thus mark them- 
selves with fire are less esteemed than 
the others. And among them are Moors 
and ^ Jews, but they ai'e subject to the 
Christians.” — Clavijo (orig.) § exxi; comx). 
Markham, 153-4. 

Here we have (1) the confusion of CajBFer 
and Christian; and (2) the confusion of 
Abyssinia {India Tertia or Middle India of 
some medieval writers) with India Proper. 

c. 1065. “It will apjjear in the sequel 
of this History, that the pretence used by 
Aure')ig~Zehe, his third Brother, to cut off 
liis (jDara’s) head, was that he was turned 
Kafer, that is to say, an Infidel, of no 
Heligion, an Idolater.” — Bernier, E. T., 
p. 3. 

1678. “ The Justices of the Choultry to 

turn Padry Pasquall, a P<3pish Priest, out 
of town, not to return again, and if it 
X^roves to be true that he attempted to 
seduce Mr. Mohun’s Coffre Franck from 
the Protestant religion.” — Ft. ISt. Geo. 
Cons, in Motes and Bxts., Pt. i. p, 72. 

Cafila. Add : 

For first quotation^’ read “ second 
quotation.’^ 

Other examiDles of use for a sea- 
convoy : 

1623. “Non navigammo di notte, perchh 
la cafila era molto grande, al mio parere 
di pih di ducento vascelli.” — P. della Valle, 
ii. 587. 


that indubitably such vessels go to pieces 
and break up.” — P. Vincenzo, 109. 

A curious survival of the old legend of 
the Loadstone Pocks. 


Caimal, s. A Nair chief ; a word 
often occurring in the old Portuguese 
historians. It is Malayalam, Faimal.. 

1504. “ So they consulted with the Zam- 

orin, and the Moors offered their agency 
to send and poison the wells at Cochin, so 
as to kill all the Portuguese, and also to 
send Nairs in disguise to kill any of our 
peoxjle that they found in the palm-woods 
and away from the town .... And mean- 
while the Mangate Caimal, and the 
Caimal of Primhalam, and the Caimal of 
Eiamper, seeing that the Zamorin’s affairs 
were going fiorn bad to worse, and that the 
castles which the Italians were making were 
all wind and nonsense, that it was already 
August when shix)s might be arriving from 

I^ortugal dei)avted to their own 

estates with a multitude of their followers 
and sent to the King of Cochin their ollas 
of allegiance.” — Correa, i. 482. 

1566. “. . . certain Lords hearing title, 
whom they call Caimals” {caimdes). — Bo- 
mian dcGoes, Chron . del Rci BomBmmanuel 
p. 49. " 

1606. “ The Malabars give the name of 

Caimals (<7« Wirt ?s) to certain gx'eat lords of 
vassals, who are with their governments 
haughty as kings ; but most of them have 
confederation and alliance with some of the 
great kings, whom they stand bound to aid 
and defend . . — Go uvea, f. 27‘y. 

1634. 

“Ficarao sens Caimais prezos e mortos.” 

Malaca Conquistada, v. 30. 

Calamander Wood. Add : 

1777. “In the Cingalese language Cal- 
aminder is said to signify a black flaming 
tree. The heart, or wc^ody jiart of it, is 
extremely handsome, with whitish or x>ale 
yellow and black or brown veins, streaks 
and waves.” — Thunherg, iv. 205-0. 

Calambac. Add : 

1618. “We ox^ened the ij chistes which, 
came from Syain with callamback and silk 
and waid it out.” — Cocks, ii. 51. 

1774. “ Les Mahometans font de ce 

Kalambac des cliaxjclets qu’ils portent h, la 
main par amusement. Co bois quand il est 
^chauffe o\i un pen frotte, rend un odeur 
agreable.” — Miebuhr, Besc. de V Arabic, 
127. 


1672. “Several times yearly numerous 
cafllas of merchant barques, collected in the 
Portuguese towns, traverse this channel (the 
'Gulf of Cambay), and these always await 
the greater security of the full moon. It is 
also observed that the vessels which go 
through with this voyage should not be 
joined and fastened with iron, for so great 
is the abundance of loadstone in the bottom, 


Calash, s. French caUcJie, said hy 
Ijittr6 to be a Slav word. In Bayly’s 
Diet, it is calash and caloche. This 
seems to have been the earliest pre- 
cursor of the buggy in Eastern settle- 
ments. Bayly defines it as ‘ a small 
open chariot.'’ The quotation below 
refers to Batavia, and the President in 
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question -was the Prest. of the Eng- 
lish factory at Chusan, who, with his 
council, had been expelled from China, 
and was halting at Batavia on his way 
to India. - 

1702. “The Shabander riding home in 
his Calash this Morning, and seeing the 
President sitting without the door at his 
LodgingSj alighted and came and Sat with 
the President near an hour . . . what 
moved the Shabander to speak so plainly 
to the President thereof he knew not. But 
observed that the Shabander was in his 
Glasses at his first alighting from his 
Calash.” — Procgs. “Munday, 30th March.” 
MS. Report in India Office. 

Calcutta. Add : 

It is well to note that in some early 
charts, such as that in Valentijn, and 
the oldest in the English Pilots though 
Calcutta is not entered, there is a place 
on the Hoogly Qalcida, sometimes mis- 
written Calcuta, which leads to mis- 
take. It is far below, near the modern 
Fulta. 

1753. “All dessous d’ITgli immddiate- 
ment, est T^tablissement Hollandois de 
Shinshnra, puis Shandernagor, ^tablisse- 
ment Francois, puis la logs Danoise,^ et 
plus bas, sur le rivage oppose, qui est celui 
de la gauche en descendant, Banki-bazar,t 
oh les Ostendois n’ont pfL se maintenir ; 
enfin Colicotta aux Anglois, h quelques 
lieues de Banki-bazar, et du m^me c6t^.” — 
lyAnviUe, JEclaircissemens^ 64. 

Caluat. Add : 

1404. “And this Garden they call Ta- 
licia, and in their tongue they call it Calhet.” 
— Olavijo, § cix. Comp, Markham^ 130. 

1822. “I must tell you what a good 
fellow the little Baja of Tallaca is. when 
I visited him we sat on two musnads with- 
out exchanging one single word, in a very 
respectable durbar; but the moment we 
retired to a Khilwut the Raja produced his 
Civil and Criminal Register, and his Minute 
of demands, collections and balances for 
the last quarter, and began explaining the 
state of his country as eagerly as a young 
Collector.” — Elphimtone, in Life, ii. 144. 

Cameeze. Add : 

1404. “And to the said Ruy Gonzalez 
he gave a big horse, an ambler, for they 
I^rize a horse that ambles, furnished with 
saddle and bridle, very well according to 
their fashion ; and besides he gave him a 
oamisa and an umbrella (sombrero),” — 
Clavijo^ § Ixxxix. {Markhaon, 100). 

^ Serampore. 

t “Almost opposite to the Danes Factory is 
BanhelanJcsal, a Place where the Ostend Company 
settled a Factory, hut, in Anno 1723, they 
quarrelled with the Fousdaar or Governor of 
Hughly^ and he forced the Osteriders to quit, . .” — 
A, Hamilton^ n. 18. 


Canarin, n. p. This name is ap- 
plied in some of the quotations under 
Canara to the people of the district 
now so called by us. But the Portu- 
guese applied it to the {Konhani) peo- 
ple of Goa and their language. Thus 
a Konkani grammar, originally pre- 
pared about 1600 by the J esuit, Thomas 
Estevao (Stephens, an Englishman), 
printed at Goa, 1640, bears tbe title 
AHe da Linqoa Canarin. (See A. 
B(ui‘nell) in Indian Antig. ii. 98. 

Candahar. Add : 
a.— 

^ 1664. ‘ ‘ All these great preparations 

give us cause to apprehend that, instead of 
going to Kaohemire, we be not led to besiege 
that important city of Kandahar, which is 
the Frontier to Persia, Indostan, and Hs- 
beck, and the Capital of an excellent 
Country.”— E. T., p. 113. 

1671. 

“ From Arachosia, from Candaor east. 
And Margiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 
Of Caucasus. ...” 

Paradise Regained, iii. 

C. 

1814. “Candhar, eighteen miles from 
the wells, is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of a river ; and a place of considerable 
trade ; being a great thoroughfare from the 
sea coast to the Gaut mountains .” — ForbeSy 
Or. Mem. i. 206. 

Cangne. Add : 

1705. “I desir’d several Times to wait 
upon the Governour; but could not, he was 
so taken up with over-hailing the Goods, 
that came from Pulo Condore, and weighing 
the Money, which was found to amount tc^ 
21,300 Tale. At last upon the 28th I was 
obliged to appear as a Criminal in Congas, 
before^ the Governour and his Grand 
Council, attended with all the Slaves in the 
Congas.” — Letter from Mr. James Conyng- 
ham, survivor of the Pulo Condore massacre ; 
in Lockyer, p. 93. Bockyer adds : “I 
understood the Congas to be Thumbolts 
p. 95. 

Canhameira, Conimere, n. p. 

Kanyimedu. A place on tbe Coro- 
mandel coast, which was formerly the 
site of Euroj^ean factories, between. 
Pondicherry and Madras, about 13 
miles north of the former. 

1501. In Amerigo Vespucci’s letter from 
0. Verde to Lorenzo de’ Medici, giving an 
account of the Portuguese discoveries in 
India, he mentions on the Coast, before 
Matlepur, “ Conimal.” — In BcddelWBoni, 
Introd. to II Milione, p. liii. 

1561. “ On this coast there is a place 

called Canhameira, where there are so 
many deer and wild cattle that if a man 
wants to buy 500 deer-skins, within eight 
days the blacks of the place will give him 

8 D 2 
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delivery, catching them in snares, and giving 
two and three skins for a fanam.” — Correa, 
ii. 722. 

1680. “ Tt is resolved to apply to the 

Soobidar of Sevagee’s Country of Chengy 
for a Cowle to settle Factories at Gooraboor 
(?) and Coonemerro, and also at Porto 
Novo, if desired.” — Ft. St. Geo. Conam., 7th 
Jan., in Notes and Fxts. No. iii. p. 44. 

1727. “Connymere or Conjemeer is the 
next Place, where the English had a Fac- 
tory many Years, but, on their purchasing 
Fort St. David, it was broken up. . . , At 
present its Name is hardly seen in the Map 
of Trade.” — A. Hmi. i. 357. 

1753. “De Pondicheri, a Madras, la 
cote court en g^ndral nord-nord-est quelques 
degrds est. Le premier endroit de reraarque 
est Congi-medu, vulgairement dit Con- 
gimer, a quatre lieues marines plus que 
moins de Pondecheri.” — DAnville, p. 123. 

Canongo. Add : 

1758. “Add to this that the King’s 
Connegoes were maintained at our expense, 
as well as the Gomastahs and other servants 
belonging to the Zemindars, whose accounts 
we sent for.” — Letter to Court, Deer. 31st. 
In Long, 157- 

Canteroy. Add : 

1790. “The full collections amounted 
to five Crores and ninety-two lacks of 
Canteroy Pagodas of 3 Bupees each.” — 
Dalrgmple, Or. Rep., i. 237. 

1800. “Accounts are commonly kept in 
Canter’raia Palams^ and in an imaginary 
money containing 10 of these, by the Musul- 
mans' called chucrams, and by the English 
Canteroy Pagodas. . . . ” — Buchanan's I 
Mysore, i. 129. 

Canton. Add : 

Tlie Chin, name Kwang-^tung ( = 
Broad East’) is an ellipsis for ‘ capital 
of the E. Division of the Province Liang- 
Ktuang (or ‘ Two broad Eealms’)’ {Bp. 
Mo ale). 

1516. “So as this went on Fernao Peres 
arrived from Paccm with his cargo (of 
pepper), and having furnished himself with 
necessaries set off on his voyage in June 
1516 . , . they were 7 sail altogether, and 
they made their voyage with the aid of 
good pilots whom they had taken, and 
went without harming anybody touching at 
certain ports, most of which were sub 3 ect 
to the King of China, who called himself 
the Son of God and Lord of the World. 
Fernao Peres arrived at the islands of China, 
and when he was seen there came an armed 
squadron of 12 junks, which in the season 
of navigation always cruized about, guard- 
ing the sea, to XDrevent the numerous pirates 
from attacking^ the ships. Fernao Peres 
knew about this from the pilots, and as it 
was late and he could not double a certain 
island there, he anchored, sending word to 
bis captains to have their guns ready for 


defence if the Chins desired to fight. Next 
day he made sail toward the island of 
Veniaga, which is IS leagues from the city of 
Cantao. It is on that island that all the traders 
buy and sell, without licence from the rulers 
of the city. . . . And 3 leagues from that 
island of Veniaga is another island, where 
IP posted the Admiral or Captain-Major of 
the Sea, who immediately on the arrival of 
strangers at the isle of Veniaga reports to 
the rulers of Cantao, who they are, and 
what goods they bring or wish to buy ; that 
the Pulers may send orders what course to 
take.” — Correa, ii. 524. 

Capass, S. The cotton-plant, and 
cotton- wool. H. kapds, from Skt, har~ 
pds, which seems as if it must be the 
origin of Kapiraaros, though the latter 
is applied to flax. 

1753. “ . . . They cannot any way con- 
ceive the musters of 1738 to be a fit stan- 
dard for judging by them of the cloth sent 
us this year, as the copass or country cotton 
has not been for these two years i>ast under 
nine or ten rupees. , . .” — Ft. Willm. 
Cons. In Long, 40. 

Capucat. Add : 

1500. “ This being done the Captain- 

Major (Pedralvares Cabral) made sail with 
the foresail and mizen, and went to the 
^Port of Capocate which was attached to 
‘the same city of Calecut, and was a haven 
where there was a great loading of vessels 
and where many snips were moored that 
were all engaged in the trade of Oaheut , . ” 
— Correa, i. 207. 

Caravanseray. Add : 

1404. “And next day being Tuesday, 
they departed thence and going about 2 
leagues arrived at a great house like an 
Inn, which they call Carabansaca (read, 
-Sara), and here were Chacatays looking 
after the Emi^eror’s horses.” — Clavijo, § 
xcviii. Comp. Markham, p. 314. 

Carboy. Add : 

1754. “I delivered a jnesent to the 
Governor, consisting of oranges and lemons, 
with several sorts of dried fruits, and six 
karhoys of Isfahan wine.” — Hammy, 
i. 102. 

Carcana. 

1663. “ There are also found many raised 
Walks and Tents in sundry Places, that are 
the offices of several Officers. Besides 
these are many great Halls that are called 
Kar-Kanays, or Places where Handy- 
craftsmen do work.” — Bernier, E. T., 83. 

Carens, n. jo. Bunn. Ka-reng. A 
name apxdiod to a group of non-Bur- 
mese tribes, settled in the forest and 
hill tracts of Pegu and the adjoining 
parts of Burma, from Mergui in 
the south, to beyond Toungoo in the 
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nortli, and from Arakan to tke Salmon, 
and beyond that river far into Sia- 
mese territory. They do not know 
the name Kareng^ nor have they one 
name for their own race ; distinguish- 
ing, among those whom we call Karens, 
three tribes, Bgaw^ Bioo, and Bgha% 
which differ somewhat in customs and 
traditions, and especially in language. 

‘‘The results of the labours among 
them of the American Baptist Mission 
have the appearance of ^being almost 
miraculous, and it is not going too far 
to state that the cessation of blood 
feuds, and the peaceable way in which 
the various tribes are living .... and 
have lived together since they came 
under British rule, is far more due to 
the influence exercised over them by 
the missionaries than to the measures 
adopted by the; English G-overnment, 
beneficial as these have doubtless 
been’* (JBr. Burma Gazetteer), The 
author of this excellent work should 
not, however, have admitted the quo- 
tation of Dr. Mason’s fanciful notion 
about the identity of Marco Polo’s 
Oarajan with Karen, which is totally 
groundless. 

1759. “There is another People in this 
Country called Carianners, whiter than 
either (Burmans or Pegnans), distinguished 
into Buraghmah and Pegu Carianners ; 
they live in the woods, in small Societies, _ of 
ten or twelve houses ; are not wanting in in- 
dustry, though it goes no farther than to 
procure them an annual subsistence.” — In 
Bah'ymple, Or. Pep., i. 100. 

1799. “From this reverend father (V. 
Sangermano) I received much ^ useful in- 
formation. He told me of a singular de- 
scription of people called Carayners or 
Cananers, that inhabit different parts of 
the courftry, particularly the western pro- 
vinces of Dalla and Bassein, several socie- 
ties of whom also dwell in the district adja- 
cent to Rangoon. He represented them as 
a simple, innocent race, speaking a language 
distinct from that of the Birmans, and 
entertaining rude notions of religion. . . . 
They are timorous, honest, mild^ in their 
manners, and exceedingly hospitable to 
strangers.” — Syvues, p. 207. 

c. 1819. “We must not omit here the 
Cariau, a good and peaceable people, who 
live dispersed through the forests of Pegti, 
in small villages consisting of 4 or 5 houses 
.... they are totally dependent upon the 
despotic government of the Burmese.” — 
Sangermano, p. 34. 

Carnatic. Add : 

1762. “With this immense force he made 
an incursion into the Karnatic Balaghaut.” 
— Hist, of Bydur JSFaik, 148. 


Carrack. Add : 

1403. “The prayer being concluded, 
and the storm still going on, a light like a 
candle appeared in the cage at the mast- 
head of the carraca, and another light on 
the spar that they call bowsprit {haupres) 
which is fixed in the forecastle ; and another 
light like a candle in una vara de esptnelo (?) 
over the poop, and these lights were seen 
by as many as were in the carrack, and 
were called up to see them, and they lasted 
awhile and then disappeared, and all this 
while the storm did not cease, and by-and- 
by aU went to sleep except the steersman 
and certain sailors of the watch.” — Glavijo, 

§ xiii. Comp. Markham, p. 13. 

Caryota. This is the botanical 
name [Caryota urens, D.) of a magni- 
ficent palm, growing in the moister 
forest regions, as in the Western Ghats 
and in Eastern Bengal, in Oeylon, and 
in Burma. A conspicuous character 
is presented by its enormous bipinnate 
leaves, somewhat resembling colossal 
bracken-fronds, 15 to 25 feet long, 10 to 
12 in width ; also by the huge pendent 
clusters of its inflorescence and seeds, 
the latter like masses of rosaries 10 
feet long and upwards. It affords 
much toddy made into spirit and 
sugar, and is the tree chiefly affording 
those products in Ceylon, where ^ it 
is called Kitul, It also affords a kind 
of sago, and a woolly substance found 
at the foot of the leaf-stalks is some- 
times used for caulking, and forms a 
good tinder. The sp. name urens is 
derived from the acrid, burning taste 
of the fruit. It is called, according to 
Brandis, the ilf7idr-palm in Western 
India. We know of no Hindustani 
or familiar Anglo-Indian name. The 
name Caryota seems taken from Pliny, 
but Ms application is to a kind of date- 
palm; his statement that it afforded 
the best wine of the East probably sug- 
gested the transfer. 

c. A.D. 70. “Ab his caryotae maxume 
celebrantur, et cibo quidem sed et suco 
uberrimae, ex quibus praecipua vinaorienti, 
iniqua capiti, unde porno nomen.” — Pliny, 
xiii., § 9. 

1681. “ The next tree is the Kettule. It 

groweth straight, but not so tall or big as a 
Coker -Nut-Tree ; the inside nothing but a 
white pith, as the former. It yieldeth a 
sort of Liquor . . . very sweet and pleasing 
tothePaUate. . . . The which Liquor they 
boyl and. make a kind of brown sugar 
called Jaggory, etc.” — Knox, p. 15. 

1777- “The Caryota urens, called the 
Saguer tree, grew between Salatiga and 
Kopping, and was said to be the real tree 
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from which. saffo is made.” — Thunhera, E.T., 
iv. 149. 

A mistake, however. 

1861. See quotation under Peepul. 


Cassowary. Add : 

1631. “De Emeu, vulgo Casoaris. In 
insula Ceram, aliisque Moluccensibus vici- 
nis insulis, Celebris haec avis reperitur.” — 
Jac. JBontiiy lib. v., c. 18. 

1682. “On the islands Sumatra (?), 
Banda, and other adjoining islands of the 
Moluccas there ^ is a certain bird, which 
by the natives is called JEmeii or AVnc, but 
otherwise is commonly named by us Ka- 
suaris.” — ITieuhof, ii. 281. 


Caste. Add to tbe statement about 
Bight and Left-hand Castes : 

Sir Walter Elliot considers this fend 
to be ‘^nothing else than the occasional 
outbreak of the smouldering antagon- 
ism between Brahmanism and Budd- 
hism, although in the lapse of ages 
both parties have lost sight of the fact. 
The points on which they split now 
are mere trifles, such as parading on 
horseback or in a palankeen in pro- 
cession, erecting a pandal or marriage 
shed on a given number of pillars, and 
claiming to carry certain flags, etc. 
The right-hand party is headed by the 
Brahmans, and includes the Parias, 
who assume the van, beating their tom- 
toms when they come to blows. The 
chief of the left-hand are tho Pan- 
chalars the Five Classes, workers 
in metal and stone, etc.], followed by 
the Pallars and workers in leather, 
who sound their long trumpets and en- 
gage the Parias.” (In J, ILtlinol, Soc,, 
N. S., 1869, p. 112.) 


Castees. Add : 

1701-2. In the MS. Returns of Persons 
in the Sei'vice of the Rt, Honhle. the E, I, 
CoTiTpany, in the India Office, for this year, 
we And, “4th (in Council) Matt. Empson, 
Sea Customer, marry’d Castees,” and under 
1^702, “13. Charles Bugdeii . . . marry’d 
Casteez.” 


Casuarina, s. A tree , — Casuarina 
nnuTimta, Boxb. (N. O. Casuarineae)— 
indigenous on the coast of Chittagong 
and the Burmese provinces, and soutiS 
ward as far as Queensland. It was intro- 
duced into Bengal by Dr. E. Buchanan, 
and has been largely adopted as an 
ornamental tree both in Bengal and in 
Southern India. The tree has a con- 
siderable superficial resemblance to a 
larch or other finely-feathered conifer, 
making a very acceptable variety in 


the hot plains, where real pines will 
not grow. 

1861. See quotation under Peepul. 

1867. “ Our road lay chiefly by the sea- 

coast, along the white sands, which were 
fringed for miles by one grand continuous 
line or border of casuarina trees.” — Lt,~Gol 
Lewin^ 302. 

1879. “ It was lovely in the white moon- 

light, with the curving shadows of palms on 
the dewy grass, the^ grace of the drooping 
casuarinas, the shining water, and the long 
drift of surf. . . . ilfm Bird, Golden 
Chersonese, 275. 

Catliay. Add : 

1664. “ ’Tis not yet twenty years, that 

there went Caravans every year from 
Kachemire, which crossed all those moun- 
tains of the great Pihct, entred into Tar- 
irtr;/, and arrived in about three months at 
Cataja . . . ” — Bernier, E. T., 136. 

Cat’s Eye. Add : 

c. 1340. “ Quaedam regiones monetam non 
habent, sed pro ed utuntur lapidibus quos 
dicimus Cati OcMloaP—Coriti, in Poggius 
Be Var. Fortnnac, lib. iv. 

1672. “ The Cat’s-eyes, by the Portu- 

guese called Olhos de (Jatos, occur in Zeylon, 
Camhaya, and Pegu ; they are more 
esteemed by the Indians than by the Portu- 
guese; for some Indians believe that if a 
man wears this stone his power and riches 
will never diminish, but always increase.” 
— Baldaeics, Germ. ed. ICO. 

Catty. The Chinese name of this 
weight is Kin (or GMu), 

The weight of 1*33 Ih. avrd. is fixed 
hy treaty ; hut in Chinese trade it varies 
from 4 oz. to 28 oz. ; the lowest value 
being used by tea- vendors at Peking, 
the highest by coal-merchants in 
Honan. 

Cavally. Add : 

I should have spoken still more 
guardedly as to the identity of this fish, 
had I known that Dr. E. Day hesitates 
to identfy it. Tho fish mentioned in 
tho two first of the following quota- 
tions appears to be tho same that has 
been already spoken of; but that in 
the third seems doubtful. 

1652. “ There is another very small fish 

vulgarly called Cavalle, which is good 
enough to eat, but not very wholesome.” — 
Phili'ppus a Sanct. Triniiate, in Er. Tr. 
383. 

1796. “The ayla, called in Portuguese 
cavala, has a gof>d taste when fresh, but 
when salted becomes like the herring.” — 
Pra PuoUno, E. T., x^. 240. 

1875. “ C/amnajofenirrlBL Schn.) Thisfish 
of wide range from the Mediterranean 
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the coast of Brazil, at St. Helena is known 
as the Cavalley, and is one of the best table 
fish, being- indeed the salmon of St. Helena. 
It is taken in considerable numbers, chiefly 
during the summer months around the 
coast, in not very deep water : it varies in 
length from nine inches up to two or three 
feet.”— Belma, by J, C, MelUas, p. 106. 

Cazee. Add : 

Th.e short article in the Glossap-Y 
gives no information as to the position 
of the Kazl in _ British India. It 
is not easy to give an accurate ac- 
count of this matter, which has gone 
through variations of which a distinct 
record cannot be found. But the fol- 
lowing outline is believed to be sub- 
stantially correct : 

Under Adawliit in Suppt. I have 
given a brief sketch of the history of 
the judiciary under the Company in 
the Bengal Presidency. Down to 
1790 the^ greater part of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice was 
still in the hands of native judges, 
and other native officials of various 
kinds, though under European super- 
vision in varying forms. But the 
native judiciary, except in positions 
of a quite subordinate character, then 
ceased. It was, however, still in sub- 
stance Mahommedan law that was 
administered in criminal cases, and 
also in civil cases between Mahomme- 
dans as aiffiecting succession, etc. And 
a Kazi and_ a Mufti were retained in 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit as the exponents of Mahom- 
medan law, and the deliverers of a 
formal futwa.^ There was also a Kazl- 
al-Kozdt, or chief kazi of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, attached to the Sudder 
Courts of Dewanny and Nizamut, 
assisted by two muftis, and these also 
gave written futwas on references 
from the district courts. 

The style of Kazi and Mufti pre- 
sumably continued in formal existence 
in connexion with the Sudder Courts 
till the abolition of these in 1862 ; but 
with the earlier abolition of the Pro- 
vincial Courts in 1829-31 it had quite 
ceased, in this sense, to be familiar. 
In the district courts the correspond- 
ing exponants were in English offi- 
cially designated Law-officers, and, I 
believe, in official vernacular, as well 
as commonly among Anglo-Indians, 
Moolvees (q.v. , i,e., Maulams), 

Under _ the article Law-officer in 
SXJPPT., it will be seen that certain 


trivial cases were, at the discretion of 
the magistrate, referred for disposal 
by the Law-officer of the district. 
And the latter, from this fact, as well 
as, perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, was in some parts of Bengal 
popularly known as ‘ the Kazl.^ “ In 
the Magistrate’s office,” writes my 
friend Mr. Seton-Karr, “ it was 
quite common to speak of this case 
as referred to the joint magistrate, 
and that to the Qhhotd Sahih (the As- 
sistant), and that again to the Kazl.” 

But the duties of the Kazi popu- 
larly so styled and officially recognized, 
had, almost from the beginning of the 
century, become limited to certain nota- 
rial functions, to the performance and 
registration of Mahommedan marriages, 
and some other matters connected with 
the social life of their co-religionists. To 
these functions must also be added, as 
regards the last century and the earlier 
years of the present one, duties in con- 
nection with distraint for rent on be- 
half of Zemindars. There were such 
Kama nominated by Government in 
towns and pergunnas, with great va- 
riation in the area of the locanties over 
which they officiated. The Act KI. 
of 1864, which repealed the laws re- 
lating to law-officers, put an end also 
to the appointment by Government of 
Kdzls, But this seems to have led to 
inconveniences which were complained 
of by Mahommedans in some parts of 
India, and it was enacted in 1880 
(Act XII., styled “The Kdzis Act”) 
that with reference to any particular 
locality, and after consultation with 
the chief Musulman residents therein, 
the Local Government might select 
and nominate a Kazi or Kazis for 
that local area. See in Stjppt. Futwa, 
Law-officer, Mufty. 

1684. * ‘ J anuary 12. — From Oassumbazar 
’tis advised ye Merchants and Picars ax^peal 
again to ye Cazee for Justice against Mr. 
Cnarnock. Ye Cazee cites Mr. Charnock 
to appear. . . .” — Hedges, p. 147. 

1 773. “ That they should be mean, weak, 
ignorant and corrupt is not surprising, 
when the salary of the principal judge, the 
Cazi, does not exceed Bs. 100 per month.” 
— Ftoiti Impey’s Judgment in the Fatna 
Cause, quoted by Stephen, ii. 176. 

1790. “ Regulations for the Courts of 

Circuit. 

“24. That each of the Courts of Circuit 
be superintended by two covenanted civil 
servants of the Company, to be denomi- 
nated Judges of the Courts of Circuit . . 
assisted by a Kazi and a Mufti.” — Regns, 
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for the Adin. of Juntice in, the Foujdarry or 
Criminal Courts Bengal^ Bakar, and 
Orissa. Passed by the G.-G. in C., 33ec. 3, 

1790. 

_ “ .32. . . . The charg-e against the pidsoner, 
his confession, which is always to be received 
with circumspection and tenderness .... 
etc. . . . being all hoard and gone through 
in his presence and that of the Kazi and 
Mufti of the Court, the Kazi and Mufti are 
then to write at the bottom of the record 
of the proceedings held in the trial, the 
futwa or law as ai>plicable to the circum- 
stances of the case . . . The Judges of the 
Court shall attentively consider such futwa, 
etc.” — Id. 

1791. “The Judges of the Courts of 

Circuit shall refer to the Kazi and Mufti of 
their respective courts all questions on 
points of law . . . regarding which they 
may not have been furnished with specific 
instructions from the G.-Ct. in C. or the 
Mizamut Adaxvlui. . . — Bcgn. No. XXXV. 

1792. Pevenue Pegulation of July 20, 
No. Ixxv., empowers ^ Landholders and 
Parmers of Land to distrain for Arrears 
of Pent or Pevenue. The “Kazi of the 
Pergunnah ” is the official under the Col- 
lector, repeatedly referred to as regulating 
and carrying out the distraint. So, again, 
in Regn. XVII, of 1793. 

1793. “Ixvi, The ISTizamut Adaulat 
shall continue to be held at Calcutta. 

“Ixvii. The Court shall consi.st of the 
Governor- General, and the members of the 
Supreme Council, assisted by the head 
Gauzy of Bengal Behar, and Orissa, and two 
Muftis.” Key ji. IX. 0 / 1793. See also 
quotation under Mufty. 

_ “I. Cauzies arc stationed at the 
Citie^ of Patna, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, 
and the principal towns, and in the per- 
gunnahs, for the purpose of preparing and 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages, and perform- 
ing such religious duties or ceremonies 
prescribed by^ the Mahommedan law, as 
nave been hitherto discharged by them 
under the British Government.*”— Pco. 
XXXIX. of 


monies prescribed by the Mahomedan Law » 
—Act No. XI. of 18G4. 

1880 . “An Act for the apijointment of 

persons to the office of Kazi. 

^“Whereas by the preamble to Act No 
XI. of 18G4 . . it was (among other things 
declared inexpedient, etc.) . . . and whereas 
by the usage of the Muhammadan com- 
munity in some parts of British India the 
presence of Kazis ax)pointed by the Govern- 
ment is required at the celebration of mar- 
riages and the performance of certain other 
rites and ceremonies, and it is therefore ex- 
pedient that the Government should again 
be empowered to appoint persons to the 
office of Kazi ; It is hereby enacted . ” 

—Act No. XII. O/1S80. 

1885. “To come to something more 
specific. ‘There were instances in which 
men of the most venerable dignity, per- 
secuted without a cause by extortioners 
died of rage and shame in the gripe of the 
vile alguazils of Impey ’ [Macaulay’s Essay 
cn Hastings]. 

“ Here we see one Cazi turned into an in- 
definite number of ‘ men of the most vener- 
able dignity ; ’ a man found guilty by legal 
process of coiTuptly oppressing a helpless 
widow into ‘ men of the most venerable 
dignity ’ persecuted by extortioners without 
a cause ; and a guard of sej:)oys, with which 
the Supreme Court had nothmg to do, into 
‘ vile alguazils of Impey.’ Stephen, Story 
of Nwu'omar, ii. 250-251. 


Ceylon. Add : 

c. 1337. “ I met in this city (Brussa) the 

pious sheikh ’Abd- Allah-al-M isri, the Tra- 
veller. He was a worthy man’. Ho made 
the circuit of the earth, oxce]it he never 
entered China, nor the island of Sarandib, 
nor Andalusia, nor the Sudan. I have 
excelled him, for T have visited those 
regions ! ” — Ihti Bat nta, ii. 321. 

1781, “ We explored the whole coast of 

Zelone, from Pt. l^edro to the Little Basses, 
looked into every port and spoke with 
every vessel we saw, without hearing of 
French vessels .” — Pricers Letter to Ph. 
Francis^ in Tracts, i. 9. 


1803. Regulation XL VI. regulates the ap- 
pointment of Gauzy in towns and per- 
gunnahs, “for the purpose of preparingand 
attesting deeds of transfer, and other law 
papers, celebrating marriages,” etc., but 
makes no allusion to judicial duties. 

1864. “Whereas it is unnecessary to 
continue the offices of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan Law Officers, and is inexpedient 
appointment of CziZee-ool-Cozaat, or 
of City, Town, or Pergunnah Cazees should 
be made by Government, it is enacted as 
follows : 

* * ^ 

“II. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
^ construed so as to prevent a Cazee-oo^- 
Cozaat or other Cazee from pei'forming, 
when required to do so, any duties or cere- 


1830.^ 

“ For dearer to him are the shells that 
.sloe]> 

By his own sweet native stream, 

Than all the ijearls of Serendeep, 

Or tlie Ava ruby’s gleam ! 

Home ! Home ! Friends — health — re- 
pose, 

What are Golconda’s gems to those?” 

Bengal Annual. 

Chabootra. Add : 

1827. “The sjJendid procession, having 
entered the royal gardens, apjn'oached 
through a long avenue of lofty trees, a 
chahootra or platform of white marble cano- 
pied by arches of the same material .” — Sir 
TV. Scott, The Surgeon^ s Daughter, ch. xiv. 


* This was already in. the Regulations of 1791. 


Cbandernag'ore. 

See under Galcutta in Suppt. 
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Chawbuck. Add : 

1760. “Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
seized Benautrom Ohattogee opposite to 
the^ door of the Council, and with the 
assistance of his bearer and his peons tied 
his hands and his feet, swung him upon a 
bamboo like a hog, carried him to his own 
house, there with his own hand chawbooked 
him in the most cruel manner, almost to 
the deprivation of life ; endeavoured to 
force beef into his mouth, to the irreparable 
loss of his Bramin’s caste, and all this 
without giving ear to, or suffering the man 
to speak in his own defence . . .” — JF'oi't 
Wm. Oomn,f in Z/onff, 214-215. 

Chelingo. Add : 

We find Tam. “ djalanga, qui ya snr 
I’eaxL ; chalangue, "barque, "bateau dent 
les planches sent clouees ” [Diet, Tam. 
Frang.^ Pondich^ry, 1855 ). 

1746. 

“ Chillinga hire . . . 0 22 0 ” 

Account charges at Fort St. David, 
Beer. 31st. MS. in India Office. 

1761. ^ “ It appears there is no more than 

one frigate that has escaped; therefore 
don’t lose an instant to send us chelingoes 
upon chelingoes loaded with rice . . — 

Dally to HaymoThd at Pulicat. In Comp. JET. 
of the War %n India (Tract), 1761, p. 85. 

Ckerry fouj, IT. Qharl-fauj? This 
curious phrase occurs in the quota- 
tions,^ the second of which explains its 
meaning. I am not certain what the 
first part is, hut it is most probably 
cliarl, in the sense of ‘ moyeable,’ * lo- 
comotive,’ so that the phrase was 
equivalent to flying brigade.” It was 
evidently a technicality of the Mahratta 
armies. 

1803. “The object of a cherry fouj, 
without guns, with two armies after it, 
must be to fly about and plunder the richest 
country it can find, not to march through 
exhausted countries, to make revolutions in 
cities.” — MpJiinstone, in Dife, i. 59. 

1809. “Two detachments under .... 
Mahratta chiefs of some consequence, are 
now employed in levying contributions in 
different jjarts of the Jypoor country. Such 
detachments are called churee fuoj ; they 
are generally equij)ped very lightly, with 
but little artillery ; and are equally formi- 
dable in their progress to friend and foe.” — 
Broughton, Letters from a Mahratta Camp, 
128. 

Chicane. Add : 

The game of chaugail, the ball {gii or 
gavl), and the playing-ground( 7 naKZfl 72 ) 
afford constant metaphors in Persian 
literature. 

1516. Barbosa, speaking of the Mahom- 
anedans of Cambay, says : 

“Saomtani ligeiros e manhosos na sela 


que a cavalo jogaom ha choqua, ho qual 
joguo eles tern antre sy na conta em que nos 
temos ho das canas. ” — Lisbon ed. 271. 

i.e. “They are so swift and dexterous in 
the saddle that they play choca on horse- 
back, a game which they hold in as high 
esteem as we do that of the canes ” (i.e. the 
jereed). 

Tenreiro, speaking of the Arabs, says : 

1560. “They are such great riders that 
they play tennis on horseback ” (que jogao 
a choca a cavallo). — Itinerario, ed. 1762,359. 

In the following I would say, in 
justice to the great man whose words 
are quoted, that chicane is used in the 
quasi-military sense of taking every 
possible advantage of the ground in a 
contest : 

1761. “I do suspect that some of the 
great Ones have had hopes given them that 
the Butch may be induced to join us in this 
War against the Spaniards, — if such an 
Event should take place I fear some Sacri- 
fices will be made in the East Indies — ^I 
pray G-od my Suspicions may be without 
foundation. I think Belays and Chicanery 
is allowable against those who take Advan- 
tage of the times, our Bistresses, and 
situation.” — Unpublished holograph Letter 
from Lord Clive, in India Office itecords. 
Dated Berkeley Square, and indorsed 27th 
Beer. 1761.” 

Chick, a. Add: 

Chicks are described by Clavijo in the 
tents of Timour’s chief wife : 

1404. “And this tent had two doors, 
one in front of the other, and the first doors 
were of certain thin coloured wands, joined 
one to another like in a hurdle, and covered 
on the outside with a texture of rose- 
coloured silk, and finely woven ; and these 
doors were made in this fashion, in order 
that when shut the air might yet enter, 
whilst those within could see those outside, 
but those outside could not see those who 
were within.” — § exxvi. 

b.— 

1767. “Keceived . . . 

* * * 

“ che quins 5 at 5 . Arcot Bs. 25 0 0 ” 

* * * * 

— Lord Clivers Account of his Voyage to 
India, in Long, 497. 

CMlao. Add : 

1543. “The Governor quitting Cochin 
proceeded along the coast to Cape Comorin, 
doubled the cape, and then ran along that 
coast to Beadala, which is a place adjoining 
the shoals of Chilao . . .” — Correa, iii. 324. 
See also Suppr., under Chittagong. 

Chillumbrum. Add : 

1755. “Scheringham (Seringam), Seha- 
lembron, et Gengy m’offroient egalement 
la retraite aprbs laquelle je soupirois.” — 
Anquetil da Perron, Piendav. Disc. Prelim.. 
xxviii. 
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Ghillumcliee. Add : 

issr. “ I went alone to the Port Adju- 
tant, to rejiort my arrival, and inquire to 
what regiment of the Bengal army I was 
likely to be posted. 

J‘ ‘ Army !— regiment 1 ’ was the reply. 

There is no Bengal Army ; it is all in 
revolt. . . . Provide yourself with a camp- 
bedstead, and a chillumchee, and wait for 
orders.’ 

“I saluted and left the i^resence of my 
superior officer, deeply pondering as to the 
possible nature and qualities of a chillum- 
chee, but not venturing to enquire further.” 
— Lt,~Col. T, Leioin^A Ply on theWheel, p. 3. 

China. 

The word is used in the sense of a 
china dish in Laiie's Arabian Niahts, 
iii. 492. 

Chinapatam, Add : 

With regard to the note (p. lo3, 
col. h) suggesting- the existence of this 
name long before the foundation of 
the English settlement, I may add 
this passage from the English transla- 
tion of Mendoza’s China, the original 
of which was iniHished in lo8d, the 
translation by E. Parke in 1588 : 

'* ... it is plainely seene that they did 
come with the shipjjing vnto the Indies . . . 
so that at this day there is great memory of 
them in the Hands Philit^pinas and on the 
cost of Coromande, which is the cost against 
the Kingdome of Norsinga towards the sea 
of Bengala (misprinted Cenyala ) ; whei'cas 
is a towne called vnto this <4^?/ the Soile of 
the Chinos for that they did veedifie and 
make the same ” (i. 94). 

I strongly suspect, comparing what 
Barros says, that this was Chinapatam, 
or Madras. 

1780. “ The Nawaub sent him to Cheena 

Pattuzi (Madras) under the escort of a 
small party of light Cavalry. ’’— jET. of 
JSydur Naik, 395. 

Chinsura. See under Calcutta, in 
Stjppt. 

1G84. “This day between 3 and G 
o’clock in the Afternoon, Capt. Tlichardson 
and his Sergeant, came to my house in y« 
Chiuchera, and brought me this following 
message from y* President. . . Hedges, 
Diary, 1G6. 

Chit. Add : 

1787 . “ Mrs. Arend . . . will wait upon 
any^ Lady at her own house on the shortest 
notice, by addressing a chit to her in 
Chattawala Gully, opposite Mr. Motte’s 
old house, Tiretta’s bazar.” — Advt., in 
Beton-Karr, i. 22G. 

Chittagong. Add at end : 

^ (^aturgrama is still the name of a town 
in Ceylon, lat. 6°, long. SP. 


Chobwa, s. Burmese Tsaubwa, 
Siamese Chao, ‘ prince, king,’ also Ohao^ 
hpa (compounded with hpa, 'heaven’) 
and in Cushing’s Shan Dioty. and 
cacography, smv, ‘lord, master,’ soiv-. 
lipa, a ‘ hereditary prince.’ The word 
chuAiu, for ' chief,’ is found applied 
among tribes of Kwang-si, akin to the 
Shans, in A.B. 1150 (Pro/. T, de la 
Conpej'ie), 

The designation of the princes of the 
Shan States on the east of Burma, 
many of whom are (or were tili 
recently) tributary to Ava. 

1795. “ After them came the Chobwaas 

or petty tributary princes : these are per! 
sonages who, before the Birmans had ex- 
tended their conquests over the vast terri- 
tories which they now possess, had held 
small indej^endent sovereignties which they 
wore able to maintain so long as the balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
Birmans, Peguers, and Siamese.”— 

3GG. ’ 

1819. “ All that tract of land ... is in- 

habited by a numerous nation called Sciam 
who are the same as the Laos. Their king! 
doni is divided into small districts under 
different chiefs called Zaboa, or petty 
princes.”— 34. 

1855. “ The Tsaubwas of all these prin- 
cipalities, even where most absolutely under 
Ava, retain all the forms and appurtenances 
of royalty.”— A/isseVm to Ava, 303. 

Choky. Add : 

a. — 

1G64. “Near this Tent there is another 
great one, which is called Tchaukykane, 
because it is the iilace where the Omrahs 
keep guard, every one in his turn, once a 
week twenty -four hours together. ’’-Pej-- 
nier, E. T., 117. 

b. — 

c. 1782. “ As soon as morning appeared 
he (Haidar) sat down on his chair (chauki) 
and washed his face.”— jy. of Hydar JSTaik, 
505. 

Chop. Add (at p. IGO, col. 1, line 
21, before ‘ Drummond ’) : 

“ While Chapa is used all over the 
N.W.P. and Punjab for printed cotton 
stuff.” 

Also : 

1682. “To Eajemaiil I sent ye old 
Duan . . . ’s Perwaima, Chopt both by the 
Nabob and new Buan, for its confirmation.” 
— Hedges, Hak. Soc., 37. 

c. 1720. “Here they demanded tax and 
toll ; felt us all over, not excepting our 
mouths, and when they found nothing, 
stamped a chop upon our arms in red paint; 
which was to serve for a pass .” — Zesteen 
Jaarige Peize . . . door Jacob dc Bacquoy, 
Haarlem, 1757. 
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Choul. Add : 

1782. “ That St. Ijubin had some of the 

Mahratta officers on board of his ship, at 
the port of Choul ... he will remember as 
long as he lives, for they got so far the 
ascendancy over the political Trenchman, 
as to induce him to come into the harbour, 
and to land his cargo of military stores . . . 
not one piece of which he ever got back 
again, or was paid sixpence for.” — Pricers 
Observations on a Late Publication, &c., 14. 
In Prices Tracts, vol. i. 

Clioultry. Add : 

1714. In the MS. List of Persons in the 
Service, &c. (India Office Records), we 
have : — 

‘‘Josiah Cooke if actor Register of the 
Clioultry, £15.” 

c. 1790. *‘On ne rencontre dans ces 
voyages aucune auberge ou hdtellerie sur 
la route ; mais elles sont remplac^es par des 
lieux de repos appel^es schultris {chaude- 
Hes), qui sont des b^timens ouverts et 
inhabitds, oh les voyageurs ne trouvent, en 
g^ndral, qu’un toit . . . ” — Haafner, ii. 11. 

Chouse. Add : 

“la Kattywar, where the natiye 
chiefs employ Arab mercenaries, the 
Chaus still flourishes as officer of a 
company. 'When I joined the Poli- 
tical Agency in that Province, there 
was a company of Arabs attached to 
the Residency under a Chaus.” 

Keatinge), 

1619. “ Con gli ambasciatori stranieri 

che seco conduce va, cio^ ITndiano, di Sciah 
Selim, un clause Turco ed i Moscoviti. . . ” 
— P. della Valle, ii. 6. 

1754. “ 900 chiaux : they carried in their 
hand a baton with a double silver crook on 

the end of it ; these frequently 

chanted moral sentences and encomiums on 
the Shah, occasionally proclaiming also his 
victories as he passed along.” — Hanway, 
i. 170. 

1762. “ Le 27® d^Aoht 1762 nous enten- 

dimes un coup de canon du chateau de 
K^hira, e’etoit signe qu’un Tsjaus (courier) 
^toit arriv(5 de la grande oaravane.” — 
Niebuhr, Voyage, i. 171. 

Chow-chow. Add : 

We find the word in Blumentritt’s 
Vocabular of Manilla terms : “ Chau- 
chau, a Tagal dish so called.’^ 

Chowdry. Add, before quota- 
tions : 

In a paper of ‘Explanations of 
Terms,’ frirnished to the council at 
Port William by Warren Hastings, 
then Resident at Moradbagh (1759), 
chowdrees are defined as “ Land- 
holders in the next rank to Zemin- 
dars.” (In Long, p. 176.) 


It is also an honorific title given by 
servants to one of their number, 
usually, we believe, to the mall, or 
gardener, — as hhalifa to the cook and 
tailor, jama^ddr to the bliisMi, mehtar 
to the sweeper, sirdar to the bearer. 

Chownee, s. The usual native name, 
at least in the Bengal Presidency, for 
an Anglo-Indian cantonment (q-v.). 
It is H. clihdonl, from cTiJidn, ‘ a 
thatched roof,’ clilidnd, v. * to thatch.’ 

Chowringhee. Add : 

1792. For Private Sale. A -neat, com- 
pact, and new built garden house, pleasantly 
situated at Chouriugy, and from its cou- 
ti^ity to Port William peculiarly well 
calculated for an officer ; it would likewise 
be a handsome provision for a native lady, 
or a child. The price is 1500 sicca rupees.” 
— In Seton-Karr, ii. 541. 

1803. “ Chouringhee, an entire village 

of palaces, runs for a considerable length at 
right angles with it, and altogether ^ forms 
the finest view I ever beheld in any city.” — 
Ld. Valentia, i. 236. 

1810. “As I enjoyed Calcutta much less 
this time ... I left it with less regret. 
Still, when passing the Chowringhee road 
the last day, I 

‘ Looked on stream and sea and plain 
As what I ne’er might see again.’ ” 

Fl^hinstone, in lAfe, i. 231. 

1848. “ He wished all Cheltenham, all 

Chowringhee, all Calcutta, could see him 
in that position, waving his hand to such a 
beaul^, and in company with such a famous 
buck as Rawdon Crawley, of the Guards. 
— Vanity Fair, ed. 1867, i. 237. 

Chowry. Add : 

1827. “A black female slave, richly 
dressed, stood behind him with a chowry, 
or cow’s tail, having a silver handle, which 
she used to keep off the fies.” — W. Scott, 
The Surgeon's Daughter, chaiD. x. 

Choya. 

1583. “ Ne vien anchora di detta saia 

da un altro luogo detto Petopoli, e se ne 
tingono parimente in S. Thomb. . . . ” — 
Bcdbi, f. 107. 

Chucker. a. See also Lt.<^Col. T. 
Lexoin, A Fly, etc,, p. 47. 

Ghucklab, s. H. chalda, A terri- 
torial subdivision under the Mahom- 
medan government, thus defined by 
Warren Hastings, in the paper quoted 
under Ckowdry : 

1759. “ The jurisdiction of a Phojdar- 
(see Ponjdar), who receives the rents from 
the Zemindars, and accounts for them with 
the Government. ” 

1760. “ In the treaty concluded with the 
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Nawab Meer Mohummud Cisim Khtln, on 
the 27tli Sept. 1760, it was agreed that . . . 
the English army should be ready to assist 
him in the management of all affairs, and 
that the lands of the chuklahs (districts) 
of Bur d wan, Midnax3ore and Chittagong, 
should be assigned for all the charges of the 
company and the army . . — Harvnfjton[s 

Analiisin of the Laws and Rcgidations^ vol. i. 
Calcutta, 1805-1809, d. 5. 

Chuckler. Add : 

c. 1790. ‘‘ Anssi n’est-ce que le rebut de 

la classe m^pris^e des parrias ; savoir les 
tschakelis ou cordonniers et les vettians 
ou fossoyeurs, qui s’occupent de Tenterre- 
ment et 'de la combustion des morts.” — 
Haafner, ii. 60. 

CllUCklWllck, s. II. ehahniah. Uliiit 
and steel. One of the titles conferred 
on Haidar ’Ali boforo ho rose to power 
was ‘ Chakmak <■/«??, <7, ‘ Firelock of 
war ? ’ See Hist, of Hydur Nailc, 112. 

Chudder. Add : 

1673. “ The habit of these water- 

nymphs was fine Shudders of lawn em- 
broidered on the neck, wrist, and^ skirt 
with a border of several coloured silks or 
threads of gold.” — Herhcrt, 3rd cd., 191. 

Chullo ! Y. in imperative; ‘Go on ! 
Be quick.’ H. clialo /, imper. of chain d, 
to go, go speedily. 

c. 1700. “ Je montai de trfes-bonne heure 

dans mon palanquin. — Tschollo (c’est-h- 
dire, marche), cribrent mes coulis, et aussi- 
tCtle voyage commen9a.” — Haafner, ii. 5. 

Chumpuk. Add : | 

The use of the term cJiamjmha ex- ' 
tends to the Philippine Islands. 

Chunargurh, n. p. A famous rock- 
fort on the Ganges, above Benares, and 
on the right bank. The name is be- 
lieved to be a corruption of Charana- 
ffiri, ‘Foot Hill,’ a name probably 
given from the actual resemblance of 
the rock, seen in longitudinal ])rolile, 
to a human foot. 

Chupra. Add : 

1665. “The Holland Company have a 
House there (at Patna) by reason of their 
trade in Salt Peter, which they refine at a 
great Town called Choupar ... 10 leagues 
above Patna.” — Tavernier, E. T., ii. 53. 

Churruck. Add : 

c. 1430. “Alii ad ornandos currus per- 
forate latere, fune per corxDus immisso se ad 
currum suspendunt, pendentesque et ipsi 
exanimati idolum comitantur ; id optimum 
sacrificium putant et acceptissimum deo.” 
— Conti in Poggius, De Var. Fortunae, iv. 


Chuttanutty. Add : 

1753. “The Hoogly Phousdar demand- 
ing the payment of the ground rent for 4 
months from January, namely : — 

n A. p. 

Sootaloota, Calcutta. . 325 0 0 
Govindpoor, Picar , . 70 0 0 

Govindpoor, Calcutta . 33 0 0 
Buxics . . . .18 0 

Agreed that the President do pay the same 
out of cash.” — Consn. Ft. William, AxirilSO, 
in Long, 43. 

Circars. Add : 

1767. “ Letter from the Chief and 

Council at Masulipatam that in 

consequence of orders from the President 
and Council of Fort St. George for securing 
and sending away all vagrant Europeans 
that might be met with in the Circars, they 

have embarked there for this place ” A 

FoH William Consn. Feb. 6, in Loiig, 476-7. 

Civilian. Add : 

1848. (Lady O’Dowd’s) “quarrel with 
Lady Smith, wife^ of Minos Smith the 
puisne Judge, is still remembered by some 
at Madras, when the Colonel’s lady snapped 
her fingers in the Judge’s lady’s face, and 
said she'd never walk behind ever a beggarly 
civilian.” — Vanity Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 85. 

Classy. Add : 

1801. “The sepoys in a body were to 
bring up tho rear. Our left flank was to be 
covered by the sea, and t>ur right by Gopie 
Nath’s men. Then the clashies and other 
armed followers.’’ — Mt. Stewart El:phinstone, 
in Life, i. 27. 

Coast. Add : 

1781. “Just imported from the Coast 
.... a very fine assortment of the follow- 
ing cloths.’* — India Garxltc, Sept. 15. 

Cobra de Capello. Add : 

1710. “ The Brother Francisco Kodri- 

guez x)erscivered for the whole 40 days in 
these exeicises, and as the house was of 
clay, and his cell adjoined the garden, it 
was invaded hy cobra de capeld, and he 
made rexKjrt of this inconvenience to the 
Father Hector. 33ut his answer was that 
these were not thtj snakes that did sx^iritual 
harm ; and so left the Brother in the same 
cell. This and fjtlier admirable instances 
have always led me to doixbt if S. Paul 
did not communicate to his Paulists in 
India the same virtue as of the tongues of 
S. Paul,’"' for the snakes in these parts 
are so numerous and so venomous, and 
though our Missionaries make .such long 
journeys through wild uncultivated places, 
there is no account to this day that any 
Paulist was ever bitten. F. de Souza, 
Oriente Conquistado, Cong. i. Div. i. cax). 73. 


* Lingue di Saih Paolo is a name given to fossil 
shark’s teeth, which are commonly found in Malta, 
and m parts of Sicily. 
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c. 1713. “En secouant la peau de cerf 
sur laquelle nous avons coutume de nous 
asseoir, il en sortit un gros serpent de ceux 
qu’on appelle en Portugais CoTsra-Capel.” — 
lettres JEdifiantes, ed. 1781, xi. 83. 

Cochin. Add : 

1767. “Erom this place the hTawaub 
marched to Koochi-Bundur, from the in- 
habitants of which he exacted a large sum 
<^f money.” — H. of Hydur Naik, 186. 

Coelo’oach. Add : 

^ 1577. “We were likewise annoyed not a 
little by the biting of an Indian fly called 
Gacaroch, a name agreeable to its bad con- 
dition ; for living it vext our flesh ; and 
being kill’d smelt as loathsomely as the 
Prench punaise, whose smell is odious.” — 
JBCeo^bert’s Travels^ 3rd ed. 332-3. 

Coco : Add before the quotations : 
But Brugsch, describing from the 
Egyptian wall-paintings of c. B.c. 1600, 
on the temple of Queen Hashop, re- 
presenting the expeditions by sea 
which she sent to the Incense Land 
of Puntj says : 

“ Men never seen before, the inhabitants 
of this divine land, showed themselves on 
the coast, not less astonished than the 
Egyptians , . . They lived on pile-buildings, 
in little dome-shaped huts, the entrance to 
which was effected by a ladder, under the 
shade of cocoa-palms laden with fruit, and 
splendid incense-trees, on whose boughs 
strange fowls rocked themselves, and at 
whose feet herds of cattle peacefully re- 
X30sed.” — Brugsch, 2d ed. i. 353- 

Also with reference to note on I 
p. 175: 

c. A.D. 70. “ In ips^ quidem AethiopiS, 

fricatur haec, tanta est siccitas, et farinae 
modo spissatur in iDanem. G-ignitur autem 
in frutice ramis cubitalibus, folio latiore, 

S >mo rotundo majore quam mail amplitu- 
ne, coicas vocant.” — Pliny, xiii. § 9. 

c. 1340. “Le nargll, appel^ autrement 
noix delude, auquel on ne peut comparer 
aucun autre fruit, est vert et rempli 
d’huile.” —Shilidbhuddln DimishM, in Not. et 
Exts. xiii. 175. 

Coco-de-Mer, Add : 

We have learned from Mx. H. C. P. 
Bell, Ceylon 0. S., the author of the 
Beport on the Maldives, quoted on 
p. 17S, col. a, that in Maldivian tava 
or td'ya=Singh.' tada, i.e., * hard’ ; so 
that idva-hdrlil is the ‘hard-shelled 
coco-nut.’ Hence Sonnerat is mis- 
taken in saying that the term means 
* treasure-nnt.’ 

Colao, s. Chin. KoliAao, ‘ Council 
Chamber Elders ’ Mottle). A title 


for a Chinese Minister of State, which 
frequently occurs in the Jesuit writers, 
of the 17th century. 

Coleroon. Add : 

^ c.^ 1713. “ Les deux Princes se 

liguerent pontre I’ennemi commun, h fin de 
le contraindre par la force des armes a 
rompre une digue si pr^judiciable h leurs 
Etats. Ils faisoient dejk de grands pre- 
paratifs, lorsque le fleuve Colorau vengea 
par lui-meme (comme on s’exprimoit ici) 
I’affront que le Boi faisoit k ses eaux en les 
retenant captives.” — Lettres Edifiantes, ed. 
1781, xi. ISO. 

1753. “ . . . en doublant le dap Calla- 

medu, jusqu’k la branche du fleuve Oaveri 
qui port© le nom de Colh-ram, et dont Tem- 
bouchure est la plus septentrionale de celles 
du Caveri.” — HAnville, 115. 

1761. “Clive dislodged a strong body 
of the Nabob’s troops, who had taken post 
at Sameavarem, a fort and temple situated 
on the river Kalderon.” — Complete H. of the 
War in India, from 1749 to 1761, (Tract) 
1761, p. 12. 

Columbo Root. Add : 

1782. “Any person having a quantity 
of fresh sound Columbia Boot to dispose of, 

will please direct a line ” — India Gazette, 

Aug. 24. \ 

1850. “ Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is 

found in abundance . . , [near Tette) . . . 

and calumba-root is plentiful The 

India-rubber is made into balls for a game 
resembling ‘fives, ’and calumba-root is said 
to be used as a mordant for certain colours, 
but not as a dye itself. ” — Livingstone, JEx^ 
pedition to the Zambesi, c&c. p. 32. 

Comboy. Add : 

1615. “Tansho Samme, the Binges 
kinsman, bought two pec. Cambaia cloth.”" 
— Cocks, i. 15. 

Competition-wallah. Add : 

1814. “ Gungadhur Shastree is a person 

of great shrewdness and talent . . . Though 
a very learned shastree he affects to be 
quite an Englishman, walks fast, talks fast, 
interrupts and contradicts, and calls the 
Peshwa and his ministers ‘ old fools ’ and 
.... ‘dam rascals.’ He mixes English 
words with everything he says, and will 
say of some one (Holkar for instance) : Bhot 
trickswalla tha, laxken harra akulkund, 
Kukhye tha."'^ — Elphimtone in Life, i. 276. 

Compound. The two first of the 
following quotations are important, 
carrying back the use of the word, 
as they do, to nearly a century before 
the earliest quotation previously known 
to us : 

1679. (at Pollicull near Madapollam)„ 


* “ He was very tricky, but very sagacious , he 
was cock-eyed ! ” 
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“There the Dutch have a factory of a 
large Compouude, where they dye much 
blew cloth, having above 300 jars set in the 
ground for that work; also they make 
many of their best iiaintings there. 

St. Geo. Gonsns. (on Tour), April 14. In 
Notes and Extracts, Madras, 1871. 

1696. “The 27th we began to unlade, 
and come to their custom-houses, of which 
there are three, in a sq^uare Compound of 
about 100 Paces over each way .... The 
goods being brought and set in two Jioivs 
m the middle of the square are one by one 
•opened before the Mandareens.^^ — Mr. 
BowyeaFs Journal at Cochin China, dated 
Foy-Foef April 30. Dalr. Or. Rep. i. 79. 

1848. “Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone to 
her bed in the nuptial chamber, on the 
ground floor, and had tucked her mosquito 
curtains round her fair form, when the 
guard at the gates of the commanding 
officer’s compound beheld Major Dobbin, 
in the moonlight, rushing towards the 
house with a swift step.” — Vanity Fair, 
ed. 1867, ii. 93. 

The following shows the adoption of 
the word in West Africa : 

1880. Prom West Afr. Mission, Port 
Lokkoh, Mr. A. Purchaell writes ; “Evei'y 
evening we go out visiting and preaching 
the Gospel to our Timneh friends in their 
compounds.” — Proceedinys of C. M. Society 
for 1878-0, p. 14. 

Compr adore. Add before quota- 
tions : 

“ A new building was to be erected on 
the Bund at Shanghai, and Sir Thomas 
Wade was asked his opinion as to what 
style of architecture should be adopted. 
He at once said that for Shanghai, a great 
Chinese commercial centre, it ought to be 
Compr adoric ! ” 

1615. “I understand that yesterday the 
Hollanders cut a slave of theirs a-peeces for 
theft, per order of justice, and thrust their 
comprador (or cats buyer) out of dores for a 
lecherous knave. . . J —Codes, i. 19. 

Congee. Add before quotations : 

Oongee is known to Horace, though 
reckoned, it would seem, so costly a 
remedy that the miser patient would 
as lief die as be plundered to the ex- 
tent implied in its use : 

. . . “ Hunc niedicus multum celer atque 
fidelis 

Excitat hoc pacto . . . 

. . . ‘Agedum; sume hoc ptieauarium 
oryzae.’ 

^ Quanti emptae?’ *Parvo.’ ^ Quanti 
ergo.’ ‘ Octussibus.’ ‘Eheu! 

■Quid refert, morho, an furtis pereamve 
rapinis?’” 

Sat, IJ. iii. 147 seqq. 


Also : 

c. A.i:). 70. (Indi) “ maxime quidem 
oryza gaudent, ex qua tisanam conficiunt 
quam reliqui mortal es ex hordeo.*’ — Pliny ^ 
xviii. § 13. 

Congeveram, n.p. An ancient and 
holy city of S. India, 40 m. S.W. of 
Madras. It is called Kachchi in Tamil 
literature, and Kachcldpuram is pro- 
bably represented by the modern 
name. 

c. 1030. See KancM, in Al-BirUmi, under 
Malabar. 

1531. “Some of them said that the 
whole history of the Holy House (of St. 
Thomas) was written in the house of the 
Pagoda which is called Camjeverao, twenty 
leagues distant from the Holy House, of 
which I will tell you hereafter. . . .” — 
Cm'rea, iii. 424. 

1680. “Upon a report that Podela Lin- 
gapa had put a sto[) to all the Dutch busi- 
ness of Policat under his government, the 
agent sent Braminy spys to Conjee Voram. 
and to Policat.” — Fort St. Geo. Cons. 
Aug. 30, in Notes and Extracts, No. III. 32. 

Congo-bunder, or Cong, n.p. Kawj 
handar ; a port formerly of some con- 
sequence and trade, on the north shore 
of the Persian Gulf, about 100 m. 
west of Gombroon. The Portuguese 
had a factory hero for a good many 
years after their expulsion from Or- 
mus, and under treaty with Persia, 
made in 1625, had a right of pearl- 
fishery at Bahrein and a claim to half 
of the customs of Cong. These claims 
seem to have been gradually disre- 
garded, and to have had no effect 
after about 1670, though the Portu- 
guese would appear to have still kept 
up some pretext of monopoly of rights 
I there in 1677 (see Chardin, ed. 1735, 
i. 348, and Brueds Annals of the E. 1. 
C,, iii. 393). 

Some confusion is created hy the 
circumstance that there is another 
Xfiace on the same coast, nearly 2® 
further west, called Kongiin, which 
possessed a good many vessels up to 
1859, when it was destroyed by a 
neighbouring chief (see Stiffens F. 
Gulf Filvt, 128). And this place is 
indicated by A. Hamilton (below) as 
the great mart for Bahrein pearls, a 
description which Fryer and others 
assign to what is evidently Cooig. 

1652. “Near to the place where the Eu- 
phrates falls from Balsara into the Sea, 
there is a little Island, where the Barques 
generally come to an Anchor. . . . I'here 
we stay’d four days, W'hence to Bandar- 
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Oon^o it is 14 days Sail. . . . , This place 
would be a far better habitation for the 
Merchants than Ormus, where it is very 
unwholesom and dangerous to live. But 
that which hinders the Trade from Bandar- 
Oongo is, because the Boad to Lar is so bad 
.... The 30th, we hir’d a Vessel for 
Bander-Ahassi, and after 3 or 4 hours Sail- 
ing we put into a Village .... in the 
Island of Keckmishe'^ Tavernier ^ 

E. T., i. 94. 

1653. “Congue est vne petite ville fort 
agreable sur le sein Persique d trois jour- 
n4es du Bandar Abbassi tirant k TOuest 
dominde par le Schah . . . les Portugais y 
ont vn Peitour (Paetor) qui prend la moitid 
de la Douane, et donne la permission aux 
barques de nauiger, en luy payant vn 
certain droit, parceque toutes ces mers sent 
tributaires de la generality de Mascati, qui 
est Tentree du sein Persique .... Cette 
ville est peupl4e d’Arabes, de Parsis et 
d’Indous qui ont leur Pagodes et leurs 
Saincts hors la ville.” — Be la Boullaye-le- 
Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 284. 

1677. A Voyage to Congo for Pearl, 
Two days after our Arrival at Gom- 
broon, I went to Congo At 

Noon we came to Baasatu (see Bassadore), 
an old ruined Town of the Portugal 8^ 
fronting Congo. . . . Congo is something 
better built iman Gombroon, and has some 
small Advantage of the Air.” (Then goes 
off about pearls). — Fryer, 820. 

1683. “One Haggerston taken by ye 
said President into his Service, was run 
away with a considerable quantity of Gold 
and Pearle, to ye amount of 30,000 Bupees, 
intrusted to him at Bnssera and Cong, to 
bring to Surrat, to save Freight and Cus- 
tom.” — Hedges, 96-97. 

1685. May 27. — This Afternoon it 
pleased God to bring us in safety to Cong 
Boad. I went ashore immediately to Mr. 
Brough’s house (Supra Cargo of ye Siam 
Merchant), and lay there all night.” — Id. 

p. 202. 

1727. ‘‘ Gongoun stands on the South 

side of a large Biver, and makes a pretty 
good figure in Trade ; for most of the Pearl 
that are caught at Bareen, on the Arabian 
Side, are brought hither for a Market, and 
many fi^ne Horses are sent thence to India, 
where they generally sell well. - • • • The 
next maritim town, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
where the Portuguese lately had a Factory, 
but of no great Figure in Trade, tho’ that 
Town has a small Trade with Banyans and 
Moors from India (Here the first place is 
Hongun, the second one Kung). — A. Ham., 
i. 92-93. 

Conicopoly. Add : 

1680. “ The Govemour, accompanyed 

with the Councell and severall Persons of 
the factory, attended by six files of Soldyers, 
the Company’s Peons, 300 of the Washers, 
the Pedda Naigue, the Cancoply of the 
Towne and of the grounds, went the_ circuit 
of Madras ground, which was described by 
the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 


intermixed with others (as is customary in 
these Oountrys) that ’tis impossible to be 
knowne to aiiy others, therefore every Vil- 
lage has a Cancoply and a Parryar, who 
are imployed in this office, which goes from 
Father to Son for ever.” — Fort St, Geo, 
Oonsn. Sept. 21. In Notes and Extracts, 
No. 3, p. 34. 

COBSOO. Bp.Moule says, however: 

“ The name is likely to have come 
from hnng-su, the public hall, where 
a hung-sz\ a ‘public company,’ or 
guild, meets. 

ConsiLmali. 

c. 1664. “Some time after .... she 
chose for her Kane-saman, that is, her 
Steward, a certain Persian called Nazerkan, 
who was a youn^ Omrah, the handsomest 
and most accomplished of the whole Court.” 
— Bernier, E. T., p. 4. 

Cooch Azo. Add : 

1753. “ Oeste rivifere (Brahmapoutra), 

en remontant, conduit k Bangamati et k 
Azoo, qui font la frontibre de I’etat du 
Mogol. Azoo est une forteresse que I’Emir 
Jemla, sous le rbgne d’Aorengzbbe, reprit 
sur le roi d’Asham, comme une dependance 
deBengale.” — HAnville, p. 62. 

Coolin, adj. A class of Brahmans 
of Bengal Proper, who make extraor- 
dinary claims to purity of caste, and 
exclusiveness. Beng. Kultnas, from 
Skt. hula, a caste or family, huUna 
belonging to a noble family. They 
are much sought in marriage for the 
daughters of Brahmans of less exalted 
pretensions, and often take many 
brides for the sake of the presents 
they receive. The system is one of the 
greatest abuses in Bengali Hinduism. 

1820. “Some inferior Kooleenus marry 
many wives ; I have heard of persons having 
120 ; many have 15 or 20, and others 40 or 
50 each. Numbers procure a subsistence 
by this excessive polygamy. . , .” — Ward, 
i. 81. 

Coolung. Add : 

c. 1809. “ Barge flocks of a crane called 

Eolong, and of another called Saros {Ardea 
Antigone — see Cyrus), frequent this dis- 
trict in winter. . . . They come from the 
north in the beginning of the cold season, 
and retire when the heats commence.” — 
Buchanan* s Rung-poor, in Eastern India, 
iii. 579. 

Coorsy. Add : 

1781. ‘ ‘ It happened, at this time, that 
the Nawaub was seated on his koorsi, or 
chair, in a garden, beneath a banyan, tree.” 
— H. of Hydur Naik, 452. 

Corge. Add : 

1747. ‘ ‘ Another Sett of Madrass Painters 
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.... beinff examined regarding what 
Goods were Remaining in their hands upon 
the Loss of Madrass, they acknowledge to 
have had 15 Gorge of Chints then under 
their Performance, and which they acquaint 
us is all safe . . . but as they have lost all 
their Wax and Colours, they request an 
Advance of 300 Pagodas for the Purcha,so 
of more. . . — Confuis. Fort St. David, 

Aug. 13. MS. Eecords in India OfiBce. 

Coromandel. Add at p. 199, after 
line 6 ; 

‘ ‘ by D’Anville (see Eclaircisseniens, 
p. 117) and by . . 

Also at p. 200 : The statement of W. 
Hamilton is substantially correct. In 
the MS. ‘ ‘ List of Persons in the Ser- 
vice of the Pt. Honble. E. I. Company 
in Fort St. George and other Places on 
the Coast of Choromandell,” preserved 
in the India Office, that spelling con- 
tinues down to 1778. In that year it 
is changed to Coromandel. 

Corral. Add : 

1404. “And this mosque and these 
chapels were very rich, and very finely 
wrought with gold and azure, and enamelled 
tiles {azvJejofs ) ; and within there was a 
great corral, with trees and tanks of 
water.” — Clavijo, § cv. Comp. Markhana, 
123. 

Cosmin. Add : 

1613. “The Portuguese proceeded with- 
out putting down their arms to attack the 
Banha Dcla’s (position), and de.stroyed it 
entirely, burning his factory and compel- 
ling him to flee to the kingdom of Prom, 
so that there now remained in the whole 
realm of Pegu only the Banho of Cosmim 
(a place adjoining ’Negrais) calling himself 
vassal of the King of Arracan.” — Bocarro, 
132. 

Cospetir. Add : 

1753. “ Herodote fait aussi mention 

d’une ville de Caspatyrus situde vers le 
haut du fleuve Indus, ce que Mercator a 
cru correspondre k une denomination qui 
existe dans la Geographic moderne, sans 
alteration marquee, savoir Cospetir. La 
notion qu’on a de Cospetir se tire de 
rhistorien Portugais Jean de Barros . . • 
la situation n’est plus celle qui convient a 
Caspatyrus. ” — DAnville, 4-5. 

Coss. Add : 

1528. “I directed Chikm^tk Beg, by a 
writing under the royal hand and seal, to 
measure the distance from Agra to Kilbul ; 
that at every nine kos he should raise a 
miiiSii’ or turret, twelve gcz in height, on 
the top of which he was to construct a 
pavilion.” . . . — Bahcr, 393. 

Cossack. Add : 

1813. “By the bye, how do Clarke’s 


friends the Cossacks, who seem to be a. 
band of Circassians and other Sarmatians 
come to be called by a name which seems 
to belong to a great Toorkee tribe on the 
banks of the Jaxartes ? Kuzzauk is used 
about Delhi for a highwayman. Can it he 
(as 1 have hoard) an Arabic MobaUgh 
(exaggeration) from kizk (plunder) applied 
to all predatory tribes?” — Elphinstone, in 
Life, i. 2G4. 

1819. “Some dashing leader may . , 
gather a predatory band round his standard* 
which, composed as it would be of desperate 
adventurers, and commanded by a profes- 
sional Kuzzauk, might still give us an infi- 
nite deal of trouble.” — Id., ii. 68. 

Cossid. Add : 

c. 1759. “ For the performance of this 

arduous . . , duty, which required so much 
care and^ caution, intelligencers of talent, 
and Kasids or messengers, w’-ho from head 
to foot were eyes and ears . . . were sta- 
tioned in every quarter of the country.” — 

D. of Bydur liai/i, 120. 

Cossimbazar. 

1665. “ That evening I arrived at Casen- 
Basar, where I was welcom’d by Menheir 
Arnold van Waehtemionk, Director of all 
JTb/Mwi-Factories in Bengal.” — Tavernier.. 

E. T., ii. 56. 

See also Bernier, E. T., p. 141. 

Cossya. Add : 

1790. “ Agreed and ordered, that the 
Trade of Sylhet ... bo declared entirely 
free to all the natives . . . under the fol- 
lowing Regulations : — tst. That they shall 
not supply the Cossyahs or other Hill- 
peo])le with Arms, Amnmnition or other 
articles of Military store. . . . ” — In Seton- 
Karr, ii. 31. 

Cot. Add : 

1768-71. “We here found the body of 
the deceased, lying ui)on a kadel, or couch.” 
— Stavorinus, E. T., i. 442. 

Cotamaltico, n. ii, Tho title by 
which tli(3 Portuguese called tho kings 
of the Golcouda Dynasty, founded, 
like tho other Mahommedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on the breaking up of the 
Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. It 
wa.s a corrujotion of KiUh-ul-Mulh, the 
designation of tho founder, retained 
as the stylo of tho dynasty by Mahom- 
medans as well as Portuguese (see 
extract from Akhar Nama under Ittal- 
can). 

1543. “When Idalcan heard this reply 
he was in great fear . . . and by night 
made his eHca]JC with some in whom he 
trusted (very few they were), and fled in 
secret, leaving his fainily and his wives, 
and went to the territories of tho Jzam Ma- 
lueo (see Nizamaluco), his neighbour and 
friend . . . and made matrimonial ties 
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with the Izarrb Maluco, marrying- his 
daughter, on which they arranged together ; 
and there also came into this concert the 
Madremalnco, and Cotamaluco, and the 
Veridp, who are other great princes, march- 
ing with Izam Maluco, and connected Avith 
him by marriage. ” — Correa^ iv. 313-314. 

1553. *• The Captains of the Kingdom of 

the Decan added to their proper names 
other honorary ones which they affected 
more, one calling himself Iniza Malifizulco, 
which is as much as to say ‘ Spear of the 
State,’ Cotct Malmulco, i.e. * Portress of the 
State,’ Adelchan, ‘Lord of Justice’; and 
we, corrupting these names, call them 
ITizamaluco, Cotamaluco, and Hidalchan.” 
— Baro'oSi IV., iv. 16. 

These same explanations are given by 
Garcia de Orta {Colloquios, f. 36 f), but of 
course the two first are quite wrong. Jniza 
Malmaluco^ as Barros here writes it, is 
Arabic An-Nizam, ul Mullc, “The Ad- 
ministrator of the State,” not from Pers. 
iieza, “a spear.” Cotamaluco Kuth-ul- 
Mulk, Arabic, “ the Pivot (or Pole-star) of 
the State,” not from hota, “ a fort,” which 
is Hindi. 

Cotton, s. We do not seem able to 
carry this familiar word further back 
than the Ar. kutn^ hutun, or l^tunn^ 
having the same meaning, wlience 
Prov. cofo-j?, Poit. cotdo, It. cotone^ 
Germ. Kattun, The Sp. keeps the Ar. 
article, algodon^ whence old Pr. au- 
queton and hoqueton^ a coat quilted with 
cotton (seeMeerzye). It is only by 
an odd coincidence that Pliny adduces 
a like-sounding word in his account 
of the arbores lamgerae : ‘ ‘ f erunt mali 
cotonei^ dmplitudine cucurbitas, qnae 
maturitate ruptac ostendimt lanuginis 
pilas, ex quibus vestes pretioso linteo 
faciunt ” (xii, 10 (21) ). 

Counsillee, s. This is the title by 
which the natives in Calcutta gene- 
rally designate English barristers. It 
is the sameruse as the Irish one of Conn- 
selloT, and a corruption of that word. 

Country. Add : 

1747. “It is resolved and ordered that 
a Serjeant with two Troopers and a Party 
of Country Horse, to be sent to Markisnah 
Puram to patroll . . . — Fort Bt. Faiid 
Council of Wai'i Dec. 25. MS. Records in 
India Office. 

Course, s. The drive usually fre- 
quented by European gentlemen and 
ladies at an Indian station. 

1583. “ It was curious to Oakfield to be 

back on the Perozepore course, after a six 
months’ interval, which seemed like years. 
How much had happened in these six 
months ! ” — Oalcfieldf ii. 124. 


Cowcolly. Add : 

In Thornton’s English Pilot, pt. iii. 
p. 7, of 1711, this place is called 

Cockoly. 

Cowle. Add : 

1680. “ A Cowle granted by the Bight 

Worshipful Streynsham Master, Esq., 
Agent and Governour for affairs of the 
Honorable East India Company in ffort 
St. George at Chinapatnam, by and with 
the advice of his Councell to all the Pegu 
Buby Merchants . . — Fort St. Geo. Cons. 

Eeb. 23, in I^otes and Exti'acts^li^ o. III.p. 10. 

1758. “ The Kawaub ..... having 

mounted some large guns on that hill . . . 
sent to the Killadar a Kowl-nama, or a 
summons and terms for his surrender.” — 
jBT. of JBCgdur Naik, 123. 

Cowry. Add : 

c. 1664. . lastly, it (Indostan) wants 

those little Sea>cockIes of the Maldives, 
which serve for common Coyn in Reoigale, 
and in some other places . . .” — Bernier. 
E. T.,63. 

1749. “ The only Trade they deal in is 

Cowries (or Blackamoor’s Teeth as they 
call them in England), the King’s sole 
Property, which the sea throws up in great 
Abundance .” — The Boseaxoerds Voyage to 
Bombay^ by Fhilalethes (1750), p. 52. 

1791. “ Notice is hereby given, that on 

or before the 1st November next, sealed pro- 
;^sals of Contract for the remittance in 
Dacca of the cowries received on account 
of the Bevenues of Sylhet . . . will be 
received at the Office of the Secretary to 
the Board of Bevenue . . . All j)ersons 
who may deliver in proposals, are desired 
to specify the rates per cowan or cowans of 
cowries (see kalian at p. 208, b') at which 
they will engage to make the remittance 
proposed.” — In Seton-Kai'T, ii. 53. 

Cowry (2), p. 210 Z>. The Tamil 
word is misprinted havddi for havadi. 

Cowtails. Add ; 

1665. “Now that this King of the 
Great Tibet knows, that Aureng-Zebe is at 
Kachemire, and threatens him with War, 
he hath sent to him an Ambassador, with 
Presents of the Oountrey, as Chrystal, and 
those dear White Cow-tails . . — Bernier. 

E. T., 135. 

Cranny. 

It is curious to find this word ex- 
plained by an old Prench writer, in 
almost the modern application to East 
Indians. This shows that the word 
was used at Goa in something of its 
Hindu sense of one of mixt blood. 

1653. “ Les karanes sont engendrez d'vn 
Mestis, et d’vne Indienne, lesquels sont 
oliaustres. Ce mot de Karanes vient a mon 
advis de Kara, qui signifie en Turq la terre, 
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oil bien lacouloiir noire, comine si Ton vou- 
loit dire par Karanes les eiifaiifcs du x)ais, on 
bien les noirs : ils ont les mesmos aduantages 
dans leur x^rofessions quo les autres Mestis.’* 
— I)e la JSou(iai/e-le~GonZf ed. lOST, Y*- 226. 

ComiDare in M. Polo, Bk. I., ch. IS, his 
statement about the Caraonas, and note 
thereon. 

Crease, Cris. Add: 

It is curious to lind tho cris adopted 
by Albocxuorquo as a pioco of state 
costume. When he received the am- 
bassadors of Slioikh Ismael, the 
8hah of Persia, Ismael Sufi, at OrmuK, 
■we read : 

1515. For their leception there Avas 
loreijared a dais of three steps . . . which 
was covered with carfiets, and the Governor 
seated thereon in a decorated chair, arrayed 
in a tunio and surcoat of Idack damask, 
with his collar, and his g-olden cris, as I 
<lescribed before, and with his big, long 
snow-white beard ; and at the back of the 
<Iais the caxjtains and gentlemen, hand- 
.somely attired, with their swords girt, and 
behind them theh pages with lances and 
targets, and all uncovered.” — Correa, ii. 
423. 

The portrait of Albofxuorque in the 1st 
vol. of Mr. Birch’s Translation of the Com- 
mentaries, realises the snow-white beard, 
tunic, and black .surcoat, but the cris is I 
missing. 

Creole. Add : 

Criados, criad/ts, according to l^yrard 
<le Laval, were used at Goa for male 
and female servants. And soo the 
X^assage from Correa exuotod under 
]^eelani in Suppt,, where tho words 
* apparel and servants ’ arc in tho ori- 
ginal '‘todo o fdto ecriados.’ 

1782. “Mr. Macintosh being the son 
•of a Scotch Planter by a French Creole, of 
one of the West India J .slands, is as swarthy 
and ill-looking a man as is to be seen on 
the Portugueze Walk on the Itoyal Kx- 
■change.”— Observations, &;c., j). 9, in 
JPrieds Tracts, i. 

Cubebs. Add after quotation from 
Pegolotti : 

“ Cubebs are of two kinds, do- 
naestic and wild, and both should be entire 
and light, and of good smell ; and the 
<lomestic are known from the wild in this 
way, that the former are a little more 
brown than the wild ; also the domestic 
are round, whilst the wild have the lower 
X)ax*t a litde flattened underneath like 
flattened buttons.” — Ibid, in orig. 374-5. 

Cxicuyada. Add : 

1525. “ On this immediately some of his 

Tfairs who accompanied him, desired to 
smite the Portuguese who were going 
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through the streets ; but the Kegedor would 
not permit it ; and the Caimal apiiroaching 
the King’s x^alace, without entering to 
s'peak to the King, ordered those cries of 
theirs to be made which they call cucu- 
yadas, and in a few minutes there gathered 
together more than 2000 Nairs with their 
arms . . Correa, ii. 920. 

1.543. “ At the house of the imaged there 

was a high enclosure-wall of stone, where 
the Governor collected all his people, and 
those of the country came trooping with 
bows and arrows and a few matchlocks, 
raising great cries and cucuyadas, such as 
they erai3loy to call each other to war, just 
like cranes when they are going to take 
wing.” — Id. iv. 327. 

Cuddapah. Add : 

1768. “ The chiefs of Shanoor and Kirpa 

also followed the same x>ath.” — H. of Radar 
Rail, 189. 

Cuddy. Add : 

1848. “The youngsters among the pas- 
sengers, young Chaffers of the 150th, and 
X)oor little Ricketts, coming home after his 
third fever, used to draw out Sedley at tlm 
cuddy-table, and make him tell ijrodigious 
stories about himself and his ex])loits 
against tigers and Nai)oleo3j.” — Vanitu 
Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 255. 

Culgee. Add : 

c.^1514. “ In this manner the i>eox)le of 

B.^ran catch great numboi's of herons. The 
Kilki-sq/** are of the heron’s feathers.” — 
Baber, 154. 

1759. “To liresent to Omed Roy, viz. 

1 Culgah 1200 0 0 

1 Surpage {sirppsh, or aigrette) . 600 0 0 

1 Killut (.see Killut) . . . 250 0 0” 

— Expenses of JVabob's Entertainment. Xii 
Lonr/^ 193. 

Cumshaw. Add : 

Moulo suggests that this may 
bo Kan-siu (or (Jantouose) Kdm-sau, 

‘ thank-gift.’ 

Curnum. Add : 

1827. “Very little care has been taken 
to xnvserve the survey accounts. Those of 
.several villages are not to be found. Of 
tho remainder only a small share is in the 
Collector’.s cutcherry, and the rest is in 
the hands of curnums, written oncadjans.” 
— Minute bp Sir T. Manro, in Arbiithnot, i. 
285. 

Currumsbaw Hills, n.p. This 
name axq)oar.s in Ronnell’s Bengal 
Atlas, apx^lied to hills in tho Gaya 
district. It is ingeniously snpx^o.scd 
by F. Buchanan to have boon a mis- 
take of tho geographer’s, in taking 


' ‘‘JPluincs worn on the cap or turban on great 
occasions.” Al.so .see Pmijab Trade Report, App,, 
p. eexv. 
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JCarna^Chaupdr (‘Kama’s place of 
meeting or teaching ’), the name of an 
iincient ruin on the hills in question, 
for Karnachaii FaliCtr (Ptt7iar=Hill). 
— Eastern India, i. 4. 

Cur^. The date of the quotation 
from Correa, respecting Vasco de 
Oama, refers to a.d. 1502. 

Cuscuss. Add : 

1663. . having in lieu of Cellarage 

certain 'k.o.s-kanays, that is, little Houses of 
Straw, or rather of odoriferous Roots, that 
are very neatly made, and commonly placed 
in the midst of a Parterre near some con- 
servatory, that so the servants may easily, 
with their Pompion'bottles, water them 
from without.” — Bernier, E. T., 79. 

In the sense of poppy- seed, this 
word is Persian (De Orta says 
Arabic) : 

1563. “. . . at Camhaiete, seeing in the 

market that they were selling poppy -heads 
big enough to fill a Canada, and also some 
no bigger than ours, and asking the name, 
I was told that it was caxeax (cashcash)— 
and that in fact is the name in Arabic — 
and they told me that of these poppies was 
made opium {amfido), cuts being made in 
the poppy-head, so that the opium exudes.” 
— Garcia Be Orta, f. 155. 

1621. “The 24th of April public pro- 
clamation was made in Ispahan by the 
King’s order . . . that, on iDain of death, 
no one should drink cocnar, which is a 
liquor made from the husk of the capsule 
•of opium, called by them khash-khash. ” — 
P. della Valle, ii. 209. 

Cusp adore. Add : 

1672, “Here maintain themselves three 
of the most powerful lords and Naiks of 
this kingdom, who are subject to the Crown 
of Velour, and pay it tribute of many 
hundred Pagodas . . . viz. Vitipa-naik of 
Madura, the King’s Cuspidoor-bearer, 200 
Pagodas, Cristapa naik of Chengiei', the 
King’s jSc^cf-server, 200 pagodas, the JSTaik 
•of Tanjouicer, the King’s Warder and 
Umbrella carrier, 400 Pagodas , . . — 

JBaldaeus, Germ. ed. 153. 

Custard-apple. xldd : 

This is called in Chinese Fan-li-Glii, 
i.e. foreign leecliee (q*Y-)* 

Custom. Add : 

1683. ‘'Threder and Barker positively 
denied ye overweight, ye Merchants proved 
it by their books; but ye skeyne out of 
every draught was confest, and claimed 
as their due, having been always the 
custom.” — Hedges, Hak. Soo. 83. 

1768-71. “Banyans, who . . . serve in 
this capacity without any fixed pay, but 
they know how much more they may 
charge upon every rupee, than they have 


in reality paid, and this is called cos- 
tumado.” — Btavorimis, E. T., i. 522. 

Cuttauee. The use of th.is word, 
quoted under Alleja, shows that it 
was a silk stuff. 

Cyrus. Add : 

1840. “ Bands of gobbling pelicans ” (see 
this word, probably adjutants are meant) 
“and groups of tall cyruses in their half- 
Quaker, half-lancer xjlumage, consulted 
and conferred together, in seeming per- 
plexity as to the nature of our intentions.” 
— Stor^ns and Banshine of a Soldier'*s Life, i. 
108. 


D. 

Dacca. Add : 

Daka is throughout Central Asia 
applied to all muslins imported 
through Kabul. 

1665. “ Baca is a great Town, that 

extends itself only in length.” — Tavernier, 
E. T., ii. 55. 

Daduey. Add : 

1748. “The Sets being all present at- 
the Board inform us that last year they 
dissented to the ernx)loyment of Eillick 
Chund, Gosserain, Occore, and Otteram, 
they being of a different caste, and conse- 
quently they could not do business with 
them, upon which they refused Badney, 
and having the same objection to make this 
year, they propose taking their shares of 
the Badney.” — Ft. William Cons., May 23, 
In Long, p. 9. 

Daimio, S. A feudal prince in J apan. 
The word appears to be approximately 
the da];), pronunciation of Chin, tai- 
ming, ‘ great name.’ 

D alaway. Add: 

There is also a Hind, word dal for a 
great army. 

c. 1747. “A few days affer this, the 
Buiwai sent for Hydur, and seating hint 
on a musinid with himself, he consulted 
with him on the re-establishment of his own 
affairs, comi^laining bitterly of his distress 
for want of money. ” — H. of Hydur Naik, 
44. 

See also Balwai in quotation under 
Bhurna, m Suppt. 

Dam. Add : 

c. 1840. “ Charles Greville saw the Duke 

soon after, and expressing the pleasure he 
had felt in reading his speech (commending- 
the conduct of Capt. Charles Elliot in 
China), added that, however, many of the 
3 E 2 
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party were angry witli it ; to 
Duke replied,— ‘I know tliey aie, anil 1 
Sin’t care a damn. I have no time to do 

foi-m usually employed ’"7 ^e- 

px-oression of value : Init on the pre 
sent occasion he seems to 

yvecise.'' — ^i^iohioffraphy of Su Mem if 

^Th^e term referred to seems cm’iously to 
Dreserve an unconscious tradition of the 
pecuniary, or what the idiofcical 
SurSme calls the ‘monetary,’ estimation 
contained in this expression. 

Dammer. Add: 

1885. “ The other great industry o* the 

place (in Sumatra) is 

wuSf^Xud^ rr,.r^^^^ x-uvio» 

TOrtous species of coniferous and diptero- Pronch) “ daxinff (Oh. yta-fc/ien), steel- 
oarpoustUes . . . out of whose stem ... balancer also " her-iaXOig, to 

the native cuts large notches ui* to a height ^ Javan. “ daxiE, a weight 

?L1s?Lfle^trl°“4^”oS^vh^^^^ of foo katis.” . Go^keJs Ja^n. D^. 
irbe a very healthy one «i>.®'^ienVda^r 
will have exuded to niake it worth collect- 
ing; the yield may then be .as irmch ^ .14 
Amsterdam pounds, —M. O. Potocs, 

JS'aturalist' s Wanderinos^ p. loo. 

Danfflir, n. p* Widnqar, tlio 
name by whicb members of various 
tribes of Chatia Nagpur, but espo- 
ciallv of tho Oraons, are gonorallj- 
hinown wben they go out to distant 
provinces to seek omx)loymont as la- 
bourers (“coolies'’). A very largo 
proportion of those who emirate to the 


Daroga. Add : 

Tho Byzantine form quoted in 
Gloss., and tho two following pas- 
sages, seem to imply some former 
variation in pronunciation. But Clavijo 
has also derroga'iu § clii. 

1404. “And in this city (Taur is) there 
was a kinsman of the Emperor as Magis- 
trate thereof, whom they call Derrega, and 
he treated the said Ambassadors with much 
respect.”— eVaryo, Ixxxii, Comp. Marh^ 

ham, 90. 

1GG5. “There stands a Derega, upon 
1 each side of the Biver, who will not suffer 
any person to i>ass without leave.”— Tai?e?’’ 
■)ner, B. T., ii. 52. 

Datchin. Add : 

Eavro’s Malay Diet, gives (in 


of Too katis.” (^ericke’s Javan. Diet, 
also gives * ‘ datsin-Dicol,” with a refer- 
ence to Chinese. 

Datura. Add : 

c. 15S0. “Nascitur et . . . Datura In- 
dormn, fpiarum ex seminibus Latrones 
l)ellavia })arant, quae in caravanis merca- 
toribus exhibontos largumque soinnum, pro- 
fundumqne iiiducentes aurum gemmasque 
Mirripiunt ct abcunt.”— Prosper Alpinus, 

I’t. I., l>p. 100—15)1. 

Dawk. 

1528. 


that every ten hos he 


proportion of those who emigrate to til . or post-house,- which 

tea-plantations of Eastern India, and dak-choki, for six horses . . . 

oicin tr» Mauritius and other colonics, 393 . 


also to Mauritius and other colonics, 
belong to the Ortion trihe. Iho eg-- 
molofyy of the term DlidfiqctT is doubt- 
ful. The late Gen, Dalton says: 
“ Amongst several tribes of tbe^ Tri- 
butary Mahals, the terms Dhangar 
and Dhdngarin mean the youth of tho 
two sexes, hoth in highland and low- 
land villages, and it cannot be con- 
sidered as tho national dosignatmn of 
a 

logy 


■Bahcr, 393. 

Daye. Add : 

1782. In a Table of monthly Wages at 

Calcutta, we have 

“ Dy (Wet-nurse) 10 Es. . 10 

India Gazette, Oct. 12. 


Delhi. Add : 

.***«. , T . A- XT According to 

ddered as tho national designation ot Bihxit is traditionally the name 

inyparticular tribe” {DeacriptweEthno- PidtEvI Baj; DU is an 

'>ogy of Bengal, 245). Hindi word for an eminence ; and 

Dareheenee s. P. Jar-criinf, ‘ CHna this is probably 
stiS^&^^amon. ’ Cvt'^ t (P- 

caisfibis bark w^s Kght"for S^therc 234. _fc) blit we 

whfehTperda^^^^^^ nuoJor whSh curiously 


it dar-chiui, which in Persian means ‘wood add another which curious y 

of China,’ and so they sold it in Alexan- the looseness of his geo- 

Garcia, f. 59-GO. . 


dria. . . Garcia, f. 59-GO. 

1621. “As for cinnamon which you 


grax>hy : 

JVas o1aied”by“the ITaba dartV^, 1 tbS ^a^Tortne 
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Delly, Mount. Add : 

1759. “We are further to remark that 
the late troubles at Tellicherry, which 
proved almost fatal to that settlement, 
took rise from a dispute with our linguist 
and the Prince of that Country, relative to 
lands he, the linguist, held at Mount 
Dilly .” — Courfs Letter of March 23. In 
Long, 198. 

Deloll. Add: 

1754. “Mr. Baillie at Jugdea, accused 
by these villains, our dulols, who carried on 
for a long time their most flagrant rascality. 
The Dulols at Jugdea found to charge the 
Company 15 per cent, beyond the price of 
the goods .” — Fort TTm. Cons. In Long. 
p. 50. 

Demijolm. Add, after reference to 
‘ Dozy (Snpp. aux Diet. Arabes) ’ : 

It may be noticed, as worthy of fur- 
ther enquiry, that Sir T. Herbert 
speaks of the abundance and cheap- 
ness of wine at Damaghan (192). 

Dengue, s. The name applied to a 
kind of fever. The term is of West 
Indian, not East Indian, origin, and 
has only become known and familiar 
in India within the last 15 or 18 years. 
The origin of the name which seems 
to be generally accepted is, that owing 
to the stiff unbending carriage which 
this fever induced in those who suf- 
fered from it, the negroes in the W. 
Indies gave it the name of ‘ dandy 
fever ’ ; and this name, taken up by 
the Spaniards, was converted into dengg 
or dengue. 

Some of its usual characteristics 
are the great suddenness of attack; 
often a red eruption ; pain amounting 
sometimes to anguish in head and 
back, and shifting pains in the joints; 
excessive and sudden prostration ; 
after-pains of rheumatic character. 
Its epidemic occurrences are generally 
at long intervals. 

Omitting such occurrences in Ame- 
rica and in Egypt, symptoms attach 
to an epidemic on the Coromandel 
coast about 1780 which point to this 
disease; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the kind caused much alarm and 
'suffering in Calcutta,^ Berhampore, and 
.other places in India. This had no 
•repetition of equal severity in that 
quarter till 1871-72, though there had 
been a minor visitation in 1 853, and a 
succession of cases in 1868-69. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
E. I. Eailway Company, European 


and native, i^rior to August in that 
year, 70 per cent, had suffered from 
the disease; and whole households 
were sometimes attacked at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Bengal for 
several seasons. 

^ When the present writer left India 
(in 1862) the name dengue may have 
been known to medical men, but it 
was quite unknown to the lay Euro- 
pean pubhe. 

1885. 

The Contagion or Dengue Fever. 

“ In a recent issue (March 14th, p. 551), 
under the heading ‘ Dengue Fever in 
New Caledonia,’ you remark that, al- 
though there had been upwards of nine 
hundred cases, yet, ‘ curiously enough,’ 
there had not been one death. May I ven- 
ture to say that the ‘ curiosity ’ would have 
been much greater had there been a death ? 
For, although this disease is one of the most 
infectious, and, as I can testify from un- 
pleasant personal experience, one of the 
most painful that there is, yet death is a 
very rare occurrence. In an epidemic at 
Bermuda in 1882, in which about five hun- 
dred cases came under my observation, not 
one death was recorded. In that epidemic, 
which attacked both whites and blacks im- 
partially, inflammation of the cellular 
tissue, affecting chiefly the face, neck, and 
scrotum, was especially prevalent as a 
sequela, none but the lightest cases escaping. 

I am not aware that this is noted in the 
text-books as a characteristic of the disease ; 
in fact, the descriptions in the books then 
available to me, differed greatly from the 
disease as I then found it, and I believe 
that was the experience of other medical 
offtcers at the time. 

lie in- 

“ During the epidemic of dengue above 
mentioned, an officer who was confined to 
his quarters, convalescing from the disease, 
wrote a letter home to his father in Eng- 
land. About three days after the receipt 
of the letter, that gentleman complained of 
being ill, and eventually, from his descrip- 
tion, had a rather severe attack of what, 
had he been in Bermuda, would have been 
called dengue fever. As it was, his medical 
attendant was puzzled to give a name to it- 
The disease did not spread to the other- 
members of the family, and the patient 
made a good recovery.— jETmry J. Barnes, 
Surgeon, Medical Staff, Fort Pitt, Chat- 
ham.” From British Medical Journal, 
April 25th. 

Deuti, s. H. dlutl, from Skt. dij^a, 

* a lamp,’ a lamp -stand, but also a 
link-bearer. 

c. 1526. (In Hindustan) “instead of a 
candle or torch, you have a gang of dirty 
fello-ws whom they call Deutis, who hold in 
their hand a kind of small tripod, to the 
side of one leg of which ... they fasten a 
pliant wick. ... In their right hand they 
hold a gourd . . . and whenever the wick 
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requires oil, they supply it from this gourd. 
... If their emperors or chief nobility at 
any time have occasion for a light by night, 
these filthy Deutis bring in their lamp ... 
and there stand holding it close by his side.” 
—Babe)% 333. 

1681, “ Six men for Dutys, Bimdell 

(see Eoundel), and Kittesole (see Kitty- 
soli).” — List of Servants allowed at Mada- 
pollam Factory. Ft. St. George Gom.^ 
Jan. 8. In JYotes and Extracts, No. II., 

P. 72. 

Devadasi. Add ; 

c. 1790. “La principale occupation des 
devedaschies, est de danser devant Timage 
de la divinitd qu’elles servent, et de chanter 
ses louanges, soit dans son temple, soit 
-dans les rues, lorsqu’on porte lldole dans 
des processions , , . ” — ISaafner, ii. 105. 

Devil, s. A petty whirlwind, or 
circular storm, is often so called. See 
Pisachee, Shaitan, Typhoon. 

Devil-hird, s. This is a name 
•used in Ceylon for a bird believed to 
beakind of owl, — according to Haeckel, 
quoted below, tbe Syrnium Indrani of 
Sykes, or Brown Wood Owl of Jerdon. 
Mr. Mitford, quoted below, however, 
believes it to be a Fodargus, or Night- 
hawk. 

e. 1328. “Quid dicam? Diabolus ibi 
etiam loquitur, saepe et saepms, hominibus, 
nocturnis temporibus, siout ego audivi.” — 
— Jordani Mirahilia, in Fee. de Voyages, 
53. 

1681. “This for certain I can affirm, 
That oftentimes the Devil doth cry with an 
audible Voice in the Night ; ’tis very shrill, 
almost like the barking of a Dog. Tliis I 
have often heard myself ; but never heard 

that he did anybody any harm I 

To believe that this is the Voice of the j 
Devil these reasons urge, because there is no 
Creature known to the Inhabitants, that cry 
like it, and because it will on a sudden 
depart from one place, and make a noise in 
another, quicker than any fowl could fly ; 
and because the very Dogs will tremble and 
shake when they hear it.” — Knox's Ceylon, 
78. 

1849. “ Devil’s Bird (Strix Gaulama or 

IJlama, Singh.). A species of owl. The 
\vild and wailing cry of this bird is con- 
sidered a sure presage of death and misfor- 
tune, unless measures be taken to avert its 
infernal threats, and refuse its warning. 
Though often heard even on the tops of their 
houses, the natives maintain that it has 
'never been caught or distinctly seen, and 
they consider it to be one of the most 
annoying of the evil spirits which haunt 
their country.” — Fridham's Ceylon,^. 737-8. 

1860. “ The Devil-Bird is not an owl . . 
its ordinary note is a magnificent clear 
shout like that of a human being, and 
which can be heard at a great distance. It 


has another cx'y like that of a hen just 
caught, but the sounds which have earned 
for it its bad name . . . are indescribable, 
the most appalling that can be imagined, 
and scarcely to be heard without shudder- 
ing ; I can only compare it to a boy in tor- 
ture, wffiose screams are being stopped by 
being strangled.” — Mr. Mitford' s JVote, hi 
Tennent's Ceylon, i. 167. 

1881. “ The uncanny cry of the devil- 

bird, Syrnium, Indrani. . . . ” — HaeckeVs 
Visit to Ceylon, 235. 

Devil’s Reach, n.p. This was the 
old name of a reach on the Hoogly R. 
a little way above Pulta (and about 15 
miles above Calcutta). On that reach 
are several groups of dewals, or idol- 
temples, which probably gave the name. 

1684. “August 28. — I borrowed the 
late Dutch Fiscall’s Budgero, and went in 
Company with Mr. Beard, Mr. Littleton” 
(etc.) “ as far as y® Devill’s Beach, where I 
caused y® tents to he pitched in expectation 
of y® i^residents arrivall and lay here all 
night.” — Hedges, p. 156. 

1711. “ From the lower Point of Devil’s 
Beach you must keep mid-channel, or 
nearest the Starboard Shore, for the Lar- 
board is shoal until you come into the 
beginning of Pulta or Poutto Beach, and 
there abreast of a single great Tree, you 
must edge over to the East Shore below 
Pulta.” — The English Pilot, 54. 

Dewatui. Add, in -p. 240, col. 1 : 
1762. “ A letter from Dacca states that 

the Hon’ble Company’s Dewan (Manik- 
chand) died on the morning of this letter. . 
And as they apprehend he has died worth 
a large sum of money which the Govern- 
ment’s people {i.e. of the Nawab) may be 
desirous to possess to the injury of his 
lawful heirs, they request the protection of 
the flag ... to the family of a man who 
has served the Company for upwards of 30 
years with care and fidelity.” — Ft. Wm. 
Gosns., Nov, 29, In Pong, 283. 

Dhall. It should have been made 
clearer that ddl is not the name of a 
particular pea, but the generic name 
of pulses prepared for use by being 
broken in a hand-mill; though the peas 
named are those commonly used in 
Upper India in this way. 

Dhooly. Add, after reference to 
HerJdots : 

Poll is from dolnd, ‘ to swing.* 
The word is also applied to the meat- 
(or milk-) safe, which is usually sl'ung 
•fco a tree. 

And at the end of the large-type 
matter ; 

Pula occurs in Ibn Batuta, but the 
translators render ^ palankin,^ and de 
; not notice the word : 
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c. 1343. “ The principal vehicle of the 

people (of Malabar) is a dula^ carried on 
the shoulders of slaves or hired men. Those 
who do not ride in a dula^ whoever they 
may be, go on foot .” — Ihn Bat.^ iv. 73. 

c. 1768. “. . . leaving all his w’ounded 

... on the field of battle, telling them to 
be of good cheer, for that he would send 
Doolies for them from Astara. . . — H, of 

Hydur Nai/c, 226. 

Dhoon. Add : 

1526. “In the language^ of Hindustan 
they call a JMga (or dale) Dun. The finest 
running water in Hindustan is that in this 
Dun.”— .Ba6er, 299. 

Dhow. Add ; 

1844. “ I left the hosintable village of 

Takaungu in a small boat, called a ‘Daw’ by 
the Suahilis . . . the smallest sea-going 
vessel .” — Krapfj p. 117. 

1883. “ Dhau is a large vessel which is 
falling into disuse. . . . Their origin is in the 
Red Sea. The word is used vaguely, and is ap- 
plied to baghlas.” See Buggalow — Bombay 
Gazetteer, xiii. 717-718. 

Dhiiriia, Add : 

It appears from EUphinstone, below, 
that the custom was also known, as 
takdzd, Le, ‘ importunity.’ 

c. 1747. * ‘ While Nundi Raj, the Dulwai 

(see Dalaway), was encamped at Sutti 
Mangul, his troops, for want of their pay, 
ifiaced him in Dhurna. 

“ . . . Hurree Singh, forgetting the ties 
of salt, or gratitude to his master, in order 
to obtain his arrears of pay, forbade the 
sleeinng and eating of the Dulwai, by 
placing him in Dhurna . . . and that in so 
great a degree as even to stop the water used 
in his kitchen. The Dulwai, losing heart 
from this rigour, with his clothes and the 
vessels of silver and gold used in travelling, 
and a small sum of money, paid him off and 
discharged him.” — H. of JSydur Naik, 41-42. 

In the book next quoted there are 
frequent examples of the dharna pro- 
cess in the camp of Sindia. On^ one 
occasion the chief himself puts it in 
operation : 


mitted this same Patunkur, as a signal 
mark of favour, to borrow 50,000 rupees 
from the Khasgec, or private treasury. . . . 
The time elapsed without the agreement 
having been fulfilled; and Seendhiya im- 
mediately dispatched the treasurer to sit 
D'hurna on his behalf at Patunkur’s tents.” 
— Brouphtori*s Letters from a Mahratta Gamp, 
169-170. 

1819. “ It is this which is called tiikaza * 
by the Mahrattas. ... If a man have a 
demand from upon) his inferior or equal, 
he places him under restraint, prevents his 
leaving his house or eating, and even com- 
pels him to sit in the sun until he comes to 
some accommodation. If the debtor were 
a superior, the creditor had first recourse to 
supplications and appeals to the honour 
and sense of shame of the other party ; he 
laid himself on his threshold, threw himself 
in his road, clamoured before his door, or 
he employed others to do this for him ; he 
would even sit down and fast before the 
debtor’s door, during which time the other 
was compelled to fast also ; or he would 
appeal to the gods, and invoke their curses 
j upon the person by whom he was injured.’* 
— Elphinstone, in Life, ii. 87. 

1885. “ One of the most curious prac- 

tices in India is that still followed in the 
native states by a Brahman creditor to 
compel payment of his debt, and called in 
Hindi dharna, and in Sanskiit dcharita, 
‘customary proceeding,’ ov Frdyopavet^ana, 

‘ sitting down to die by hunger.’ This pro- 
cedure has long since been identified with 
the practice of ‘fasting uxion ’ {troscudfor) 
a debtor to God or man, which is so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Irish so-called 
Brehon Daws. ... In a MS. in the Bod- 
leian .... there is a Middle-Irish legend 
w'hich tells how St. Patrick ‘fasted upon’ 
Loegaire, the unbelieving over-king of 
Ireland. Doegaire’s pious queen declares 
that she will not eat anything while Patrick 
is fasting. Her son Enna seeks for food. 

‘ It is not fitting for thee,’ says his mother, 

‘ to eat food whilst Patrick is fasting upon 
you.’ ... It -would seem from this storj’- 
that in Ireland the wife and children of the 
debtor, and, a fortiori, the debtor himself, 
had to fast so long as the creditor fasted.” — 
Letter from Mr, Whitley Stokes, in Academy, 
Sept. 12th. 


1808. “ A remarkable circumstance took 
ifiace yesterday. Some Sirdars put the 
Maharaja (Sindia) in dhurna. He was 
.angry, and threatened to put them to death. 
Bhugwunt Ras Byse, their head, said, ‘ Sit 
still; put ns to death.’ Sindia was enraged, 
and ordered him to be paid and driven from 
camp. He refused to go. . , . The bazaars 
were shut the whole day; troops -were 
posted to guard them and defend the tents 
. . . At last the mutineers marched off, and 
all was settled .” — Elphinstonds Diary, in 
Life, i. 179-180. 

1809. “ Seendhiya {i.e. Sindia), who has 
been lately plagued by repeated D’hurnas, 
seems now resolved to partake also in the 
active part of the amusement : he had per- 


Diamond Harbour, n. p. An an- 
chorage in tho Hoogly below (^alcutta, 
30 m. by road and 41 by river. It 
was the usual anchorage of the old 
Indiamen in the mercantile days of 
the E. I. Company. In the oldest 
charts we find the “ Diamond Sand,” 
on the western side of what is now 
called Diamond Harbour, and on some 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1683. “We anchored this night on ye 
head of ye Diamond Sand. 

“ Jan. 26. This morning early we weighed 


- Ar. tciMza, cUiiming or importanity. 
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anchor . . . but got no further than the 
Point of Kegaria Island’’ (Kedgeree). — 
Hedffe^s Diary^ Hak. Soc. 64. {See also 
under Kogue’s Eiver in Suppt. 

Didwaii (?), s. This term occurs 
scTeral times in tlio Madras printed 
2^otes and Extracts^ C[Uotations 

under Triplicane in Glossary, under 
Aumildar, and under Juncameer, in 
Suppt. There is a Persian word, 
dldhdn, ‘ a look-out,’ ‘ watchman or 
guard, hut we have not elsewhere met 
with this in Indian technical use, and 
the quotations rather suggest a corrup- 
tion of Diwan. ' 

Diul-Sind. Add: 

1753. “Celui (le bras du Sind) de la 
droite, apres avoir pass(^ a Fairuz, distant 
de Mansora de trois jnurn^es selon Edrisi, 
se rend k Debit ou Divl, an quel nom on 
ajodte quelque fois celui de Sindi. . . . 
La ville est situ^e sur une langue de terre 
en forme de peninsule, d’oh je pense que 
lui vient son nom actuel de Diul ou D^vl, 
forme du mot Indien Div, qui signifie une 
lie. D’Herbelot ... la confond avec Diu^ 
dont la situation est k Ten tree du Golfe de 
Oambaye.” — UAnville^ p. 40. 

Doai ! Add : 

“ Until 1860 no one dared to ignore 
the appeal of dohai to a native Prince 
within his territory. I have heard a 
serious charge made against a person 
for calling the dohai needlessly” (ikf.~ 
Gen. Heating i). 

Boombur, s. The name commonly 

f iven in India to the fat-tailed sheep, 
reeds of which are spread over West- 
ern Asia and Eastern Africa. The 
word is properly (Pers.) danba, ‘tail,’ 
or especially this fat tail. 

The old story of little carts being 
attached to the quarters of these sheep 
to bear their tails is found in many 
books, but it is difficult to trace any 
modern evidence of the fact. We 
quote some passages bearing on it : 

c. A.D. 250. “The tails of the sheep (of 
India) reach to their feet. . . The shepherds 
. . . cut open the tails and take out the 
tallow, and then sew it up again. . . .” — 
Aelian, De Nat. Animal, iv. 32. 

1298. “ Then there are sheej) here as big 

as asses ; and their tails are so large and 
fat, that one tail shall weigh some 30 lbs. 
They are fine fat beasts, and afford capital 
mutton.” — Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 18. 

1436. Their iiijth kinde of beasts are 
sheepe, which be unreasonable great, longe 
legged, longe^ woll, and great tayles, that 
waie about xij?. a piece. And some such 
I have seene as have drawen a wheele 


aftre them, their tailes being holden vp.” 

— Jos. Barbara, Hak. Soc., 21. 

c. 1520. “These sheep are not different 
from others, except as regards the tail, which 
is very large, and the fatter the sheep is the 
bigger is his tail. Some of them have tails 
weighing 10 and 20 pounds, and that will 
hapi^en when they get fat of their own 
accord. But in Egypt many people make 
a business of fattening sheex), and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and then the tail 
gets so big that the sheep can’t stir. But 
those who keep them tie the tail on a kind 
of little cart, and in this way they move 
about. I saw one sheep’s tail of this kind ' 
at Asiot, a city of E^pt 150 miles from 
Cairo, on the Nile, which weighed 80 lbs., 
and many people asserted to me that they 
had seen such tails that weighed 150 lbs.” 

— Deo Af7*icanu8, in Bamusio, i., f. 92 v. 

1828. “We had a Doomba ram at Prag. 
The Doomba sheep are difficult to keep 
alive in this climate.” — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, i. 28- 

1846. “ I was informed by a person who 

pjossessed large flocks, and who had no 
reason to deceive me, that sometimes the 
tail of the Tymumiee doombas increased to 
such a size, that a cart or small truck on 
wheels was necessary to support the weight, 
and that without it the animal could not 
wander about ; he declared also that he 
had produced tails in his flock which 
weighed 12 Tabreezi munds, or 48 seers 
•puekah, equal to about 96 — Captain 

Hutton, in Jour. As. Boc. Beng., xv. 160. 

Doray. Add : 

1680- “ The delivery of three Iron guns 

to the Deura of Bamacole at the rate of 
15 Pagodas per candy is ordered . . . which 
is much more than what they cost.*’ — Fort 
St. Geo. Cons., Aug. 5. In Notes and Ex- 
tracts, No. III., p. 31. 

1882. “ The appellation by which Sir T. 

Munro was most commonly known in the 
Ceded Districts was that of ‘ Colonel Dora.’ 
And to this day it is considered a sufficient 
answer to inquiries regarding the reason 
for any Revenue Rule, that it was laid 
down by the Colonel Dora.” — Arbuthnoi^s 
Memoir of Sir T. M., p. xcviii. 

A village up the Godavery, on the left 
bank, is inhabited by a race of people 
known as Dorayln, or ‘gentlemen.’ That 
this is the understood meaning is shown by 
the fact that their women are called Do- 
resandlu, i.e. ‘ladies.’ These people rifle 
their arrow feathers, i.e. give them a 
spiral.” (Reference lost.) 

Bosooty, s. H. do-sutl and do-suta, 
“ double- thread,” a kind of cheap 
cotton stuff 'woven wiith threads 
doubled. 

Bouble -grill, s. Domestic Hind, 
of the kitchen for ‘ a devil ^ in the 
culinary sense. 
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Dour, s. A foray, or a liasty exj^e- j 
Jition of any kind. Hind, daur^ ‘ a ' 
run.’ Also to dour, to run, or to i 
make such an exiDedition. ; 

1853. “‘Halloa! Oakfield,’ cried Per- j 
kins, as he entered the mesa tent . . . ! 

don’t look down in the mouth, man ; Attok 
taken, Chutter Sing dauring down like the 
devil — march to-morrow. . . — Ocdiield. 
ii. 67. . ’ 

Dowra, S. A guide. Hind, daii- 
rdlia, daurahd, and daurd^ ‘ a village 
runner, a guide,’ from claurnd, ‘ to 
run ’ (Skt. dhor). 

1827. “ The vidette, on his part, kei^t a ’ 

watchful eye on the Dowrah, a guide sup- 
plied at the last village.” — W. Scott, The 
SurgeorCs Daughter, ch. xiii. 

Dravida. 

See Dravira in a quotation from 
Al-Biruni under Malabar, 

Druggerman. Add: 

c. 1150? “Quorum lingua cum prae- 
nominato lohanni, Indorum patriarchae, 
nimis esset obscura, quod neque ipse quod 
Homani dioerent, neque Romani quod ipse 
diceret intelligerent, interprete interposito, 
quern Achivi drogomanum vocant, de mu- 
tuo statu Romanorum et Indicaeregionis ad 
invicem querere coeperunt.” — Dc Admntu 
Patriarchae Indorum, printed in Zarndke, 
Der Pr tester Johannes, i. 12. Leipzig, 1879. 

1585. “ . . . e dopo m’esservi prouisto di 

vn buonissimo dragomano, et interprete, 
fu inteso il suono delle trombette le quali 
annuntiauano I’udienza del Rfe ” (di Pegh). 
— Gasparo Balhi, f. 102 r. 

Drumstick. Add : 

c. 1790. “ Mon domestique dtoit occui^e 

.a me preparer un plat de morungas, qui 
sont une espbce de fbves longues, auxquelles 
les Europt^ens ont donne, a cause de leur 
forme, le nom de baguettes a tambour. . 

— Haafn<n\ ii. 25. 

Dub. Add : 

c. 1790. “ J’eus pour quatre dabous, qui 

font environ cinq sous de France, d’excel- 
lent poisson pour notre souper.” — Haafner, 
ii. 75. 

Duck. Add : 

1803. “ I think they manage it here 

famously. They have neither the comforts 
<if a Bengal army, nor do they rough it, 
like the Ducks.” — Eljpliinstone, in Idfe, 
i. 53. 

Dumdum. Add : 

1848. “‘Pooh! nonsense,’ said Joe, 
highly flattered. ‘I recollect, sir, there 
was a girl at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler 
of the Artillery . . . who made a dead set at 
me in the year ’4.’ ” — Vanity Fair, i. 25, 
ed. 1867. 


Durbar. Add : 

“ In Kattywar, by a eurions idiom, 
the cliiof himself is so addressed: “■ Yes, 
Durbar;’ ‘no, Durbar,’ being common 
repHes to him” {IL^Gen, Keatinge). 

Durian. Add : 

1885. “I proceeded .... under a con- 
tinuous shade of tall Durian trees from 35 
to 40 feet high ... In the flowering time 
it was a most pleasant shady wood; but 
later in the season the chance of a fruin 
now and then descending on one's head 
would be le-^s agreeable.” 

Durjun, s. H. darjan, a eon*, of 
the Enghsh dozen. 

Durwauza-bund. The formula by 
which a native servant in an Anglo- 
Indian household intimates that his 
master or mistress cannot receive a 
visitor — ‘Not at home,’ — without the 
untruth. It is elliptical for darwCtzct 
ha lid hat, ‘ the door is closed.’ 

Dustoor. Add : 

1680. “ It is also ordered that in future 
the Vakils, Mutsuddees, or Writers of the 
Tagadgeers,\ Dumiers {'1), or overseers of 
the Weavers, and the Picars and Podars 
(see these in Scppt.) shall not receive any 
monthly wages, but shall be content with 
the Dustoor ... of a quarter anna in the 
rupee, w’hich the merchants and weavers 
are to allow them. The Dustoor may be 
divided twice a year or oftener by the 
Chief and Council among the said em- 
ployers .” — Fort St Geo, Cons., Dec. 2. In 
Holes and Extracts, No. II. p. 61. 

1681. “ For the faime of Dustoory on 
cooley hire at Pagodas 20 per annum 
received a part . . - (Pag.) 13 00 0.” — 
Do. Jail. 10, Id. No. III. p. 45. 

Dustuck. Sec under Writer, quo- 
tation of 1762 ; also in SuprT. under 

Hosbolhookum. 

* “Of this fruit the native.s are passionately 
fond ; and Mr. Wallace writes it is worth a 
voyage to the East to taste ; and the elephants 
flock to its shade in the fruiting time ; hut, more 
singular still, the tiger is said to devour it with 
avidity.” — H, 0. Forhes, A NoturalUt's Ji’nnder- 
infift, p. 240. 

t TaqMaqir, under the Mahrattas, was un officer 
wdio enforced the state demands against detaiilt- 
ing cultivators (irihoii) ; and no doubt it w’.ns here 
an officer similarly employed to enforce the exe- 
cution of contmets by weavers ami otheis who 
had received advances. It is a corruption of Pers. 
fid. d-afflr, Irom Ar. faharu, nuiiortuuity (see qno- 
tatioilof 1819, under Dhuraa). 
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Eed. Add: 

I860. “By the ISTazim’s invitation we 
took out a party to the palace at the 
Eed (or Feast of the Goat), in memory of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, or, as the Moslems 
say, of Ishmael .’’ — Storms and Sunshine, &c., 
ii. 255-6. See as to the goat, art. in Gloss- 

1869. “II n’y a iDroprement que deux 
f^tes parmi les Musulmans sunnites, celle 
de la rupture du jetine de Ramazan, ’Id 
tito, et celle des victimes ’Id curhdn, nomm^e 
aussi dans I’Inde Baer ’Id, f dte du Taureau, 
ou simplement ’Id, la fete par excellence, 
laquelle est dtablie en memoire du sacrifice 
d’Ismael.” — Garciii de Tassy, Rel, Mm, 
dans YXndc, 9-10. 

Ekteng, adj . The iiatiTe rej^rosen- 
tation of the official designation 
^ acting ’ applied to a substitute, espe- 
cially in the Civil Service. The 
manner in which the natives used to 
explain the expression to themselves 
is shown in the quotation. 

1883. “Lawrence had been only ‘acting’ 
there ; a term which has suggested to the 
minds of the natives, in accordance with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striving after meaning in syllables which 
leads to so many etymological fallacies, 
the interpretation ek-tang, ‘ one-leg,’ as it 
the temporary incumbent had but one leg 
in the official stirru^j.” — H. Y. in Quarterly 
Revieio (on Bosworth SmitlYs Life of Lord 
Laxoreifice), April, p. 297. 

Elchee, s. An ambassador. Turk. 
ilchlj from i?, a (nomad) tribe, hence 
the representative of the %l. It is a 
title that has attached itself particu- 
larly to Sir John Malcolm, and to Sir 
Stratford Canning, probably because 
they were personally more familiar to 
the Orientals among whom they served 
than diplomatists usually are. 

1404. “And the peoiDle who saw them 
approaching, and knew them for people 
of the Emperor’s, being aware that they 
were come with some order from the great 
Lord, took to flight as if the devil w-ere 
after them ; and those who were in their 
tents selling their wares, shut them up and 
also took to flight, and shut themselves up 
in their houses, calling out one to another, 
Elchi! which is as much as to say ‘Ambas- 
sadors I’ For they knew that with ambas- 
sadors coming they would have a black 
day of it ; and so they fled as if the devil 
had got among them.” — Clavijo, § xcvii. 
Comp. Markham, p. 111. 

1885. “No historian of the Crimean 
War could overlook the officer (Sir Hugh 
Hose) who, at a difficult crisis, filled the 
post of the famous diplomatist called the 
great Elchi by writers who have adopted a 


tiresome trick from a brilliant man of 
letters.” — Sat, Revievj, Oct. 24th. 

Elephanta, b. Add : 

1690. “The Mussoans are rude and 
Boisterous in their departure, as well as at 
their coming in, which two Seasons are 
called the Elephant in India, and just 
before their breaking up, take their farew-ell 
for the most part in very rugged puffing 
weather.” — Ovington, 137. 

Elephant, s. This article will he 
confined to notes connected with the 
various suggestions that have been 
put forward as to the origin of the 
word — a sufficiently ample subject. 

The oldest occurrence of the word 
(eXe^as — efiavTos) is in Homer. With 
him, and so with Hesiod and Pindar, 
the word means ‘ ivory.’ Herodotus 
fii-st uses it as the name of the animal 
(iv. 191). Hence an. occasional, prob- 
ably an erroneous, assumption that 
the word ikeepas originally meant only 
the material, and not the beast that 
bears it. 

In Persian the usual term for the 
beast is 2 >^l, with which agree the 
Aramaic jpU (already found in the 
Chaldee and Syriac versions of the 
O. T.), and the Arabic fU, Old ety- 
mologists tried to develop elephant out 
ot fUj' and it is natural to connect 
with it the Spanish for ‘ivory’ {marjil. 
Port, mar Jim), but no satisfactory ex- 
planation has yet been given of the 
first syllable of that word. More certain 
is the fact that in early Swedish and 
Danish the word for ‘ elephant ’ is fil, 
in Icelandic Jill ; a term supposed to 
have been introduced by old traders 
from the East via Pussia. The old 
Swed. for ‘ ivory ’ is Jilshen.^ 

The oldest Hebrew mention of ivory 
is in the notice of the products brought 
to Solomon from Ophir, or India. 
Among these are ivory tusks — s/im- 
hahhim, i.e. ‘ teeth of hahblmf a word 
which^ has been interpreted as from 
Skt. ibha, elephant, f But it is en- 
tirely doubtful what this habblm, 
occurring here only, really means. J 


* Pllu, for elephant, occurs in certain Sanskrit 
hooks, but it is I'egarderl as a foreign word, 

1 See Lassen, i. 813; Max Mailer's Lectures on Sc. 
of Language, 1st S p. 189. 

f regards the interpretation of liahlim, a 
airaf key. , in a passage where the state of the text, 
as shown by comparison with the LXX,is very un- 
satisfactory, it seems inipoj-sible to say anything 
that can he of the least use in clearing up the 
origin of elephant. The O. T. speaks so often of 
ivory, and never again by this name, that hahbim 
must be either a corruption or some trade-name. 
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We know from other evidence that 
ivory was known in Eg 5 rpt and Western 
Asia for ages before Solomon. And in 
other cases the Hebrew word for ivory 
is simiply slien, corresponding to dens 
Indus in Ovid and other Latin writers. 
In Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) we find harnoth 
slien = * cornua dentis.’ The use of 
the word horns does not necessarily 
imply a confusion of these great curved 
tusks with horns ; it has many paral- 
lels, as in Pliny’s cum arhore exacu- 
ant limentque cornua elejphanti ” (xviii. 
7) ; in Martial’s Indicoque cornu” (i. 
73) ; in Aelian’s story, as alleged by 
tke Mauritanians, that the elephants 
there shed their horns every ten years 

deKanp eret ttcivtco^ ra Kepara eKTre- 

cretv ” (xiv. 5) ; whilst Cleasby quotes 
from an Icelandic saga ‘ oUfant-'horxd ’ 
for * ivory.’ 

W’e have mentioned Skt. ibhUf from 
which Lassen assumes a compoimd 
ihhadantd for ivory, suggesting that 
this, combined by" early traders with 
the Arabic article, formed al-ihha- 
dania, and so originated iXecj^avros, 
Pott, besides other doubts, objects 
that ibhadanta, though the name of a 
plant {Tiaridium indicum^ Lehm.), is 
never actually a name of ivory. 

Pott’s own etymology is alafAvindi^ 
‘ Indian ox,’ from a word existing in 
sundry resembling forms, in Hebrew 
and in Assyrian {oXif, ala'p)^ This 
has met with favour; though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Hindi as earlier than Homer. 

Other suggested origins are Pictet’s 
from airdvata (lit. * proceeding from 
water ’), the proper name of the ele- 
phant of Indra, or Elephant of the 
Eastern Quarter in the Hindu Cosmo- 
logy.f This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, but as improbable. It is, 
however, suggested, it would seem, in- 
dei)endently, by Mr. Kittel {Indian 
Antiquary^ i. 128), who supposes the 
first part of the word to be Dravidian, 
a transformation from ane, * elephant.’ 

Pictet, finding his first suggestion 
not accepted, has called up a Singhalese 
word aliya, used for elephant, which 

pro5?uinal)ly for some special kind of ivory. Per- 
sonally, I 'believe it far more likely that liaVbim is 
at bottom the same as lidbnim (ebony ?) associated 
•with slien in Ezekiel xxvii- 15, and that the pas- 
sage once ran ‘ivory and ebony’” (IF. Jtohertson 
Smith). 

See Zeitsohr. fiir die Kiinde des Morgs, iv. 12, 
seqq.i also Eberh. Schrader in Zeitsch.d.M.GesellscJi. 
xxvii. 706 seqq. 

t In Journ. As., ser. iv. tom. ii- 


he takes to be from ‘great’ ; thence 
aliya, ‘ great creature ’ ; and, proceed- 
ing further, presents a combination of 
ala, ‘ great,’ with Skt. phata, some- 
times signifying ‘a tooth,’ ‘thus ali- 
phata, ‘ great elephant m A 

Hodgson, in ‘ hTotes on Northern 
Africa’ (p. 19, quoted by Pott), gives 
elef ameqran (‘ Great Boar,’ elef being- 
‘ boar ’) as the name of the animal 
among the Kabylcs of that region, and 
appears to present it as the origin of 
the Greek and Latin words. 

Again we have the Gothic ulhandiis. 

‘ a camel,’ which has been regarded by 
some as the same word with elephantiiL 
To this we shall recur. 

Pott, in his elaborate pajier already 
quoted, comes to the conclusion that 
the choice of etymologies must lie 
between his own alaf-hindl and 
Lassen’s al-ihha’-danid. His paper is 
35 years old, but he reiieats tMs con- 
clusion in his Wurzel- Worterhiich cler 
I Indo~Gei'manische Bprachen, published 
in 1871,t nor can I ascertain that there 
has been any later advance towards a 
true etymology. Yet it can hardly be 
said^ that either of the alternatives 
carries conviction. 

Both, let it bo observed, apart from 
other difficulties, rest on the assumption 
that the knowledge of whether 

as fine material or as monstrous animal, 
came from India, whilst nearly all the 
other or less-favoured suggestions point 
I to the same assumption. 

But knowledge acquired, or at least 
taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
i-eference to the subject, puts us in 
possession of the new and surprising 
fact that, even in times which we are 
entitled to call historic, the elephant 
existed wild, far to the westward of 
India, and not very far from _ the 
eastern extremity ot* the Mediter- 
ranean. Though the fact was indi- 
cated from the wall-paintings by ‘Wil- 
kinson some 50 years ago,! and has 
more recently been amply displayed 
in historical works which have circu- 
lated by scores in popular librarieSj it 
is singular how little attention or in- 
terest it seems to have elicited. § 

In Kuhn's Zeitschr. Jdr Vcrgleicheiule Sprpch- 
hunst, iv. 128-131. 

t Detmolcl, pp. 950-052. 

t See Tapogiapliy of Thebes, with a General View 
of Egypt, 1835, p. 153. 

§ See e.g. Bnigsch's Hist, of the Pharaohs, 201 
ed. i. 396-400; and Can an liaidin'^aii's Egyjit, ii. 
235-6. 
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The {lociiment which gives precise 
Egyptian testimony to this fact is an 
inscription (first interpreted by Ebers 
in 1873) ^ from the tomb of Amenem- 
hib, a captain under the great con- 
queror Thotmes III., who reigned 
B.c. c. 1600. This warrior, speaking 
from his tomb of the great deeds of 
his master, and of his own right arm, 
tells how the king, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ni, hunted 120 elephants for 
the sake of their tusks ; and how he 
himself (Amenemhib) encountered the 
biggest of them, which had attacked 
the sacred person of the king, and cut 
through its trunk. The elephant 
chased him into the water, where he 
saved himself between two* rocks ; and 
the king bestowed on him rich rewards. 

The position of Ni is imcertain, 
though some have identified it with 
Nineveh.t It is named in another 
inscription between Arinath and Ake- 
rith, as, all three, cities of Naharain or 
Northern Mesopotamia, captured by 
Ameiihotep II., the son of Thotmes 
III. Might not iVt be Nisibis ? We 
shall find that Assyrian inscriptiens 
of later date have been interiareted as 
placing elephant-hunts in the land of 
Harran and in the vicinity of the Cha- 
boras. 

If then these elephant-hunts may be 
located on the southern skirts of Taurus, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
been offered at the court of Egypt by 
the people of Eutennu or Northern 
Syria, and also by the people of the 
adjacent Asebi or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 
monuments, both in hieroglyphic 
writing and pictorially.J 

What the stones of Egypt allege in 
the 17th cent. B.c., the stones of 
Assyu'ia oOO y^ears afterwards have been 
alleged to corroborate. 

The great Inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser I., who is calculated to have 
reigned about B.c. 1120-1100, as ren- 
dered by^ Lotz, relates : 


■ luZ. fur Aegypt.Sjii'.’ii'nd Aefferth.lSTSj'p^. 1-9, 
OS, 64 ; also see tr. by Dr. Bircli in Kecords of the 
Past, vol. li. p 59 (no date, more shame to S. Bag- 
ster & Sons) ; and again by Ebers, revised in Z.l). 
M.G., 1S76, pp. 391 seqq. 

t See Canon Rawlinson’s Egypt, u. s. 

X For the painting see Wilkinaon’s Ancient 
Egyptians, edited by Birch, vol. i. pi. 11b, which 
shows the Rutennn bringing a chariot and horses, 
A bear, an eleiihant, and ivory tusks, as tribute to 
Thotmes III. For other records see BnigscU, E.T., 
"inded. i. 3S1, 3St, 404. 


“ Ten mighty Elephants 

Slew I in Harran, and on the banks of 
the Hahoras. 

Four Elephants I took alive ; 

Their hides. 

Their teeth, and the live Elephants 
I brought to my city Assur.” ^ 

The same facts are recorded in a later 
inscription, on the broken obelisk of 
Assurnazirpal from Kouymnjik, now in 
the Br. Museum, which commemorates 
the deeds of the king’s ancestor Tiglath 
Pileser.f 

In the ease of these Assyrian in- 
scriptions, however, elephant is by no 
means an undisputed interpretation. 
In the famous quadruple test exercise 
on this inscription in 1857, which 
gave the death-blow to the doubts 
which some sceptics had emitted as 
to the genuine character of the Assy- 
rian interpretations, Sir Henry Eaw- 
Hnson, in this passage, rendered the 
animals slain and taken alive as wild 
buffaloes. The ideogram given as teeth 
he had not interpreted. The question 
is argued at length by Lotz in the work 
already quoted, but it is a question 
for cuneiform experts, dealing, as it 
does, with the interpretation of more 
than one ideogram^ and enveloped 
as yet in uncertainties. It is to be 
observed, that in 1857 Dr. Hincks, one 
of the four ^es^-t^anslato^s,j: had ren- 
dered the passage almost exactly as 
Lotz has done 23 years later, though 
I cannot see that Lotz makes any’- 
allusion to this fact. 

Apart from arguments as to decipher- 
ment and ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected^ by the 
publication of the Egyptian inscrip- 
tion of Amenhoteh, which gives a 
greater plausibility to tbe rendering 
‘ elephant ’ than could be ascribed to 
it in 1857. And should it eventually' 
he upheld, it will be all the more re- 
markable that the sagacity of Dr. 
Hincks should have then ventured on 
that rendering. 

In various suggestions, including 
Pqtt’s, besides others which we have 
omitted, the etymology’- has been based 
on a transfer of the name of the ox, or 
some other familiar quadruped. There 
■would be nothing extraordinary in 


.. ^ I)ic Inscliriften 2'iglat7ipilescr's I , . . . . mlt 
Uhersetsunq uml Kommentar von Dr. Wilhelm Lotz, 
Leipzig, 18S0, p. 53. 
t Ib. p. 197. 

X See J”. B. As. Soc., vol. xviii. 
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auoh a transfer of meaning. The refe- 
rence to the hos Luca * is trite ; the 
Tibetan word for ox {glan) is also the 
word for ‘ elephant ’ ; we have seen 
how the name ‘ Grreat Boar ’ is alleged 
to be given to the elephant among 
the Kabyles; we have heard of an 
clei^hant in a menagerie being des- 
cribed by a Scotch rustic as ‘ a 
muckle sow ; ’ Pansanias, according 
to Bochart, calls rhinoceroses ‘ Ae- 
thiopic bulls/ And let me finally illus- 
trate the matter by a circumstance re- 
lated to me by a brother officer who 
accompanied Sir Neville Chamberlain 
on an expedition among the turbulent 
Pathan tribes c. 1860. The women of 
the villages gathered to gaze on the 
elephants that accompanied the force, 
a stranger sight to them than it would 
have been to the women of the most 
secluded village in Scotland. ‘ Do you 
see these ? ’ said a soldier of the Fron- 
tier Horse; ‘ Do you know what they i 
are? These are the Queen of England’s 
bulffialoes that give 5 maunds (about 
160 quarts) of milk a day I ’ 

Now it is an obvious suggestion, that 
if there were elephants on the skirts of 
Taurus down to b.o. 1100, or even (taking 
the less questionable evidence) down 
only to B.o. 1600, it is highly impro- 
bable that the Greeks would have had 
to seek a name for the animal, or its 
tusk, from Indian trade. And if the 
Greeks had a vernacular name for the 
elephant, there is also a probabilily, if 
not a presumption, that some tradition 
of this name would be found, mutatis 
mutandis, among other Aryan nations 
of Europe. 

Now may it not be that €X€(l>as^ 
(j>apros in Greek, and ulLandus in 
Moeso -Gothic, represent this vernacular 
name ? The latter form is exactly that 
modification of the former which 
Grimm’s law demands. Nor is the word 
c.onfinedto Gothic. It is found in OldH. 
German (pljoentd) ; in Anglo-Saxon 
{plfend, oluend, &g.) ; in Old Swedish 
{aelpand, alwandyr, ulfwald ) ; in loe- 

^ “Inde hoves Lucas tuiTito corpore tetros, 

Angunnanos, "belli docuermit volnera Foenei 
Sutterre, et ruagnas Martis turbare catervas.” 

Lvcretivs, v. 1301-3. 

Here is the origin of Tennyson's ‘ serpent-liauds ’ 
cinoted under Hatty. The title los Luca is ex- 
l»lained by St. Isidore : 

“Hos hoves Xwcor uos vocabant antiqui Romani: 
hows quia nullum animal graiulius videbant : Xit- 
twws quia in Lucania illos primus Pyrrhus in 
l»rceho objecit Romanis.”— Mispal. lib. xii. 
Origmv/ni. cap. 2. 


landic (idfaldi). All these northern 
words, it is true, are used in the sense 
of camel, not of elephant. But instances 
already given may illustrate that there 
is nothing surprising in this transfer, 
all the less where the animal originally 
indicated had been long lost sight of. 
Further, Jtilg, who has published a 
paper on the Gothic word,* points out 
its resemblance to the Slav forms loel- 
'bond,welhlond, or loielblad, also meaning 
‘camel’ (compare also 'Ru.ssmnverhJi ud). 
This, in the last form {luielhlad), may, 
he says, be regarded as resolvable into 
‘ Great beast.’ Herr Jiilg ends his 
paper with a hint that in this meaning 
may perhaps he found a solution of the 
origin of elephant (an idea at which 
Pictet also "transiently pointed in a 
paper referred to above), and half pro- 
mises to follow lip this hint; but in 
thirty years he has not done so, so fan 
as I can discover. Nevertheless it is one 
which may yet be pregnant. 

Nor is it inconsistent with this sug- 
gestion that we find also in some of the 
Northern languages a second series of 
names designating the elephant — not, 
as we suppose tdhandus and its kin to 
be, common vocables descending from 
a remote age in parallel development — 
but' adoptions from Latin at a much 
more recent period. Thus, we have in 
Old and hliddle German Elefant and 
Helfant, with elfeiibein and lielfenheht 
for ivory ; in Anglo-Saxon, ylpend, 
eZpe?zcf,with shortened forms yip and elp, 
and ylpenbanioTn ivory; whilst the Scan- 
dinavian tongues adopt and retain 

Elk. Correct by substituting “ sam- 
bar of Upper and "Western India.” 
The barasinghd is a different deer. 
See Sambre, and Barasinha. 

Elu. This, the name by which is 
known an ancient form of the Singha- 
lese language from which the modern 
vernacular of Ceylon is immediately 
derived, ‘‘and to which” the latter 
“ bears something of the same sort of 
relation that the English of to-day- 
bears to Anglo-Saxon. Fundament- 
ally Elu and Singhalese are identical, 
and the difference of form which they 
present is due partly to the large 
number of new grammatical forms 
evolved by the modern language, and 

In KuIitCs 
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partly to an immense influx into it of 
Sanskiit nouns, borroTved, often with- 
out alteration, at a comparatively 
recent period” {Mr, F. O, Ohild&r's^ in 
J. B. As. Soc., N. S.,_vii. 36). 

‘‘The name Elu is no other than 
f^inhala much corrupted, standing for 
an older form, H^la or BUu, which 
occurs in some ancient works, and this 
again for a still older, Bela, ^which 
brings us back to the Pali SthaJa ” 
(Ibid.). The loss of the initial sibilant 
has other examples in Singhalese (see 
also under Ceylon). 

Eurasian. Add: see quotation in 
Stjppt. under Khudd. 

Europe. Add: 

1781. “ Guthrie and Wordie take this 
method of acquainting the Public that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shop Business.” 
— Indxa Gazette, May 26. 

1782. “To be Sold, a magnificent 
■Europe Chariot, finished in the most elegant 
manner, and peculiarly adapted to this 
Country.” — Id, May 11. 


F, 

Fakeer. Add : 

1604. “ Muley Boftrcs sent certaine 

Eokers, held of great estimation amongst 
the Moores, to his Brother Midcy Bidctn, to 
treate conditions of Peace.” — CoU, of Hist, 
of Barbaric, in Furclias, ii. 837. 

1763. “ Beceived a letter from Dacca 

dated 29th Novr., desiring our orders with 
regard to the Fakirs who were taken 
prisoners at the retaking of Dacca.” — Ft, 
WilUaxn Cons., Dec. 5, in Lonq, 842. 

On these latter Falcirs, see under Sun- 
yasee in Gloss. 

Fanam. Add : 

The weights of n largo luimber of 
^mcient fanams givou by Mr. Thomas 
in a note to his Futhan Kings of HeJili 
show that the average weight vras 
6 grs. of gold. 

1678. “ 2. Whosoever shall profane the 

name of God by s\vearing or cursing, be 
shall x>ay 4 fanams to the use of the poore 
for every oath or curhe." — Orders agreed 
on by the Govenan' and Council of Pt. St. 
Geo., Oct. 28. In Wofeif and Ilrtraets, No. I. 
p. 85. 

Fanqui, «. Chin. ‘foreign 
demon ’ ; somotiunis with the affix tsz 
or tsit (‘son’); the x:)oxmlar Chinese 
name for Europeans. 


Farash. Add : 

One of the highest hereditary ofificers 
at Sindhia’s Court is called the Far^h- 
7c7idna-ivdl(i. 

1764. _( Allowances to the Besident at 
Murshidabad. ) 

* * -ii -it 

“Public servants as follows: — 1 VaJeeeT, 
2 Moon^hees, 4 Chobdars, 2 Jemadars^ 2d 
Feons, 10 Mussalchees, 12 Bearei'S, 2 CTiowry 
Bearers, and such a number of Frosts and 
Lascars as he may have occasion for re- 
moving his tents. ”~In Long, 406. 

Fedea. Add : 

Prof. Bobertson Smith suggests that 
this may be the Arabic denomination 
of a small coin used in Egypt, fadda 
{i.e, ‘ silverling’). It may be an objec- 
tion that the letter zzudd nsed in that 
word is generally prononneed in India 
as a z. 

The fadda is the Turkish para, of 
a piastre, an infinitesimal value now. 
But, according to Dane, the name 
was originally given to half-dirhems, 
coined early in the fifteenth century, 
and these would be worth about 5|r?. 
The fedea of 1554 would be about 4fd. 
This rather indicates the identity of 
the names. 

Ferozeshnlnir, Feroshuhr, Pheril- 
shahr, n. p. 

The last of these appears to be the 
correct representation of this name of 
the scene of the hard-fought battle of 
21st-22nd December, 1845. For, ac- 
cording to Gapt. B. O. Temple, the 
Editor of Panjah Notes and Qaeries, ii. 
116 (1885), the village was named 
after B7idi P7ieru, a Sikh saint of the 
beginning of this century, who lies 
buried at Mian-ke-Tahsll in Dahore 
District. 

Firefly. Add : 

1675. “We . , . left our Burnt Wood 
on the Bight-hand, but entred another 
made us better Sport, deluding us with 
false Flashes, that you would have thought 
the Trees on a Flame, and presently, as if 
luitouch’d by Fire, th^ retained their 
wonted Verdure. The Coolies beheld th« 
Sight with Horror and Amazement .... 
where we found an Host of Flies, the Sub- 
ject both of oxxr Fear and Wonder .... 
This gave my Thoughts the Contemplation 
of that Miraculous Bush crowned with 
Innocent Flames, . . . the Fire that con- 
sumes everything seeming rather to dress 
than offend it.” — Fryer, 141-142. 

1682. “ Fireflies {de ruur-vliegen) are so 

called by us because at eventide, whenever 
they fly they burn so like fire, that from a. 
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distance one fancies to see so many lanterns ; 
in fact they gfive light enough to write by 
. . . They gather in the rainy season in 
great multitudes in the bushes and trees, 
and live on the flowers of the trees. There 
are various Idnds.*’ — Hieuhoff, ii. 291. 

Eiringhee. Add : 

1436. “ At which time, talking of Cataio, 
he tolde me howe the chief of that Princes 
corte knewe well enough what the Franchi 

were Thou knowest, said he, how 

neere wee bee unto Capha, and that we 
practise thither continually .... adding 
this further, We Cataini have twoo eyes, 
and yo"^ Franchi one, whereas yo^ (torneng 
him towards the Tartares that were w**! 

him) haue neuer a one ” — Barbaro. 

Hak. Soc., 68. 

c. 1440. “Hi nos Francos appellant, 
aiuntque cum ceteras gentes coecas vocent, 
se duobus oculis, nos unico esse, superiores 
existimantes se esse prudentiiL.” — Conti, in 
JPogffius de Var. Foo'tunae, iv. 

1712. Johan TFAe?o, Frengiaan, 

or Captain of the Europeans in the Em- 
peror’s service ” — Valentijiu iv. 

(Suratte), 296. 

Fly, Add; 

1816. 

“ The cavalcade drew up in line, 

Pitch’d the marquee, and went to dine. 
The bearers and the servants lie 
Under the shelter of the fly.” 

The Grand Master, or Adventures 
of Qui Hi, p. 152. 

1885. “ After I had changed my riding- 

habit for my one other gown, I came out to 
join the general under the tent-fly . . .” — 
Boots and Baddies, by Mrs. Custer, i3. 42 
(American work). 

Elying-Eox. Add (with reference 
to the fact stated hy Sir Greorge 
Yule) : 

“ I have been positively assured by 
natives that on the Odeypore lake in 
Hajputana the crocodiles rise to catch 
these bats, as they follow in line, 
touching the water. Fancy fly-fishing 
for crocodile with such a fly!”— 
{Communication from M,-Gen, II. JI. 

. Keatinfje,) 

Frazala, Frail. Add : 

1793. “ Coffee per Frail . . . Rs. 17.” — 
Bombay Courier, July 20th. 

^ Futwa, s. Ar. fativa. The deci- 
sion of a council of meu learned in 
Mahommedan law, on any point of 
Moslem law or morals. Eut techni- 
cally and specifically, the deliverance 
of a Mahommedan law'-oflflcer on a 
case put before him. Such a deliver- 
ance was, as a rule, given officially and 


in writing, by such an officer, who was 
attached to the Courts of British India 
up to a httle later than the middle of 
this century, and it w^as more or less 
a basis of the judge’s decision. See, 
more particularly, s.vv. Adawlut, 
Cazee and Law-officer, in Suppt. 

1796. “In all instances wherein the 
fatwah of the law-officers of the Nizamut- 
Adaulat shall declare the prisoners liable 
to more severe punishment thin under the 
evidence, and all the circumstances of the 
case shall appear to that Court to be just 
and equitable . . VI. of 1796, yS ii. 

1836. “And it is hereby enacted that no 
Court shall, on a Trial of any person 
accused of the offence made punishable by 
this Act require any Futwa from any Lav/ 
officer . . — Act XXX. of 1836, regardimj 

Thuggee, iii. 


G. 

Galgal, s. ^ Shakespeare gives H. 
‘‘(jal(/al...Q, mixtiue of lime and linseed 
oil, forming a kind of mortar impe- 
netrable to water.” 

1621. “ Also the justis, Taecamon Dono, 
sent us word to geve ouer making galle- 

f alle in our howse we hired of China Capt., 
ecause the white lyme did trowble the 
player or singing man, next neighbour . . 

— Cochs, ii. 190. 

Galle, Point de. Add : 

1585. “Dopo haver nauigato tregiomi 
senza veder terra, al primo di Maggio 
fummo in vista di Puuta di Gallo, laqualeh 
assai pericolosa da costeggiare.” — G. Balbu 

r 1 A * 


Ganda. Add : 

The following is from a story of 
Correa about a battle between “ Bober 
klirza’’ {i.e., Sultan Baber) and a cer- 
tain King “Cacandar” (Sikandary), 
in which I have been unable to trace 
oven what events it misrepresents. 
But it keeps Fenian Mendez Pinto in 
countenance, as regards the latter’s 
statement about the advance of the 
King of the Tartars against Peking 
with four score thousand rliinoceroses I 

“The King Cacandar divided his army 
into five battles Avell arrayetl, consisting of 
140,000 horse and 280,000 foot, and in 
front of them a battle of 800 elephants, 
which fought with swords upon their tusks, 
and on their backs castles with archers and 
musketeers. And in front of the elephants 
80 rhinoceroses (gaudas), like that which 
went to Portug^, and which they call 
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hichd (?) ; these on the horn which they 
have over the snout carried three-pronged 
iron weapons with which they fought very 
stoutly .... and the Mogors with their 
arrows made a great discharge, wounding 
many of the elephants and the gandas, 
which as they felt the arrows, turned and 
fled, breaking up the battles . . — Correa^ 

iii. 573-574. 

GardeB-house. Add : 

1747* “In case of an Attack at the 
G-axden House, if by a superior Force they 
should be oblig’d to retire, according to 
orders and send a Horseman before them 
to advise of the Approach . . — Bepovt of 

Comicil of War at Fort St. David's, in India 
Office MS. Records. 

Gaurian, adj. This is a convenient 
name which has been adopted of 
late years as a generic name for the 
existing Aryan languages of India, 
v.e., those which are radically sprung 
from, or cognate to, the Sanskrit. The 
name (according to Mr. E. Li. Bran- 
dreth) was given by Professor Hoernle ; 
but it is in fact an adoption and adap- 
tation of a term used by the Pundits 
of Northern India. They^ divide the 
colloquial languages of (civilized) India 
into the 5 Oauras and o Drciviras. The 
Gauras of the Pundits appear to be (1) 
Bengalee (Bangflli) which is the proper 
language of Gait da, or Northern Ben- 
gal from which the name is taken (see 
Gout, c. in Gloss.), (2) Oriya, the 
language of Orissa, (3) Hindi, (4) Pan- 
jabi, (5) Sindhi; their Drdvlra lan- 
guages are (1) Telinga, (2) Karnataka 
(Canarese), (3) Marathi, (4) Gurjara 
(Gujarati), (5) Dravira (Tamil). But 
of these last (3) and (4) are really to 
be classed with the Gaurian group, so 
that the latter is to be considered as em- 
bracing 7 principal languages. Kash- 
miri, Singhalese, and the languages or 
dialects of Assam, of Nepaul, and 
some others, have been also added to 
the list of this class. 

The extraordinary analogies between 
the changes in grammar and phono- 
logy from Sanskrit in passing into 
these Gaurian languages, and the 
changes of Latin in passing into the 
Bomance languages, analogies ex- 
tending into minute details, have been 
treated by several scholars ; and a 
very interesting view of the subject 
is given by Mr. Brandreth in vols, xi. 
and xii, of the J. R. As. Soc. , N. S. 

Gautama. Add : 

1545. “I will pass by them of the sect 


of Godomem, who spend their whole life 
in ciying day and night on those moun- 
tains, Godomem, Godomem, and desist not 
from it until they fall down stark dead to the 
ground.” — F. M. Pinto (in Cor/an, p. 222). 

Gavial, S. This is a name adopted 
by zoologists for one of the alligators 
of the Ganges and other Indian rivers, 
Gavialis gangeticus, etc. It is the 
less dangerous of the Gangetic san- 
rians, with long slender suhcylindrical 
jaws expanding into a protuber- 
ance at the muzzle. The name must 
have originated in some error, pro- 
bably a clerical one, for the true word 
is H. ghariydU and gavial is nothing. 
The term {gariydlt) is used by Baber 
(p. 410), where the translator’s note 
says: “The geriali is the^ ronnd- 
monthed crocodile,” words which seem 
to indicate the magar ( Grocodilus hipor- 
catus) not the ghariydl. 

c. 1809. “ In the Brohmoputro as well 

as the Ganges there are two Idnds of croco- 
dile, which at Goyalpara are both called 
Kumir ; but each has a specific name. The 
Grocodilus Gangetictis is called Ghoriyal, 
and the other is called Bongcha.^^ — Buch- 
anan's Bunrmoor, in Eastern India, iii. 
581-2. 

Gazat» s. This is domestic Hind, 
for ‘ dessert.’ (Pan jab Ff. and Q,, ii. 
184). 

GeB.too. Add : 

Under a: 

1679. In Fort St. Geo. Consns. of 29th 
January, the Black Town of Madras is 
called “the Gentue Town.” — Notes and 
Extracts, No. II., p. 3. 

Under b (Id. No. I. p. 32) : 

1674. “50 Pagodas gratuity to John 

Thomas ordered for good progress in the- 
Gentn tongue, both speaking and writing. ” 

Ghauts. Add ; 

The following passage indicates that 
the great Sir Walter, with his usual 
sagacity, saw the true sense of the* 
word in its geographical use, though 
misled hy books to attribute to the 
(so-called) ‘ Eastern Ghauts ’ the cha- 
racter that belongs to the Western only. 

1827. . . . they approached the 

Ghauts, those tremendous mountain passes 
which descend from the table-land of My- 
sore, and through which the mighty streams 
that arise in the centre of the Indian Penin- 
sula find their way to the ocean.” — The 
Surgeon^ s Daughter, ch. xiii. 

Ghurry . Add : 

The water-instrument is sometimes 
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called pim-gliurry {pangjiafz quasi 
pdm-gharl) ; also tlie Suu-dial, dlioop- 
ghurry {dliup *= ‘ Sunsliine ’) ; the 
hour-glass, (ret-ghurry {retd *= 

‘ sand ’). 

GingeU. Add : 

It is the crfio-aixop of Dioscorides (ii. 
121), and of Theophrastus {Hist, Plant, 
i. 11). 

Gingerly. Add : 

We find in JFort St. Geo. Consna. 
1680-81, in App. to Hotea and Queries, 
No. III. p. 47. 

“ The form of the pass given to ships and 
vessels, and Register of Passes given (18 in 
all), bound to Jafnapatam, Manilla, Mocha, 
Gingerlee, Tenasserim, &c.” 

Also, 

1753. “ Some authors ^ve the Coast be- 

tween the points of Devi and Gaudewari, 
the name or the Coast of Gergelin. The 
Portuguese give the name of G-ergelim to 
the plant which the Indians call JEllu, from 
which Ithey extract a kind of oil.” — 
HAnviZle, 134. 

The Carte Marine depuis Surattejusqu'au 
Detroit de Malaca, par le R. Phre P. P, 
Tachard, 1701, shows the coast tract be- 
tween Vesegapatam and lagrenatc as Ger- 
gelin. * 

But these quotations throw no light on 
the gold coin of Milburn. 

Gingham. Add : 

1648. “ The principal names (of the 

stuffs) are these cGamiguins, Baftas, Chelas,* 
Assamanis {asmdnls ? sky-blues), Mada- 
foene, Beronis (Beiramees) Tricandias, 
Chittes (Chintzes), Langans (Langotis?), 
ToffochilIm,'\ Dotias (dhotees).” — Van 
Twist, 63. 

Gingi, n. p. Properly Oh&nji, A 
once celebrated hill-fortress in S. 
Arcot, 50 m. N.E. of Ouddalore, 35 
m. N. W. from Pondicherry, and at one 
time the seat of a Mahratta princi- 
pality. It played an important part in 
the wars of the first three-quarters of 
the last century, and was held by the 
Prench from 1750 to 1761. The place 
is now entirely deserted. 

c. 1616. “ And then they were to publish 
a proclamation in Negapatam, that no one 
was to trade at Tevenapatam, at Porto 
Novo, or at any other port of the naik of 
Ginja, or of the Ring of Massulai)atam, be- 
cause these were declared enemies of the 
state, and all possible war should be made 

* See Uhdloes under Piece-goods, and ShelaTi, a 
cotton cloth from the Deccan. — p. 95. 

t Tafsila, a gold stuff from Mecca; see under 
AdatL, and note under AUeja. 


on them for having received among them 
the Hollanders, . . . ” — Bocarro, p, 619. 

1675. “Approve the treaty with the 
Cawn of Chengie.”— froin Court to 
Fort St, Geo, In PTotes and Extracts, No. I,, 
p. 5. 

1680. ** Advice received . . , that San- 
togee, a younger brother of Sevagee’s, had 
seized upon Rougnaut Pundit, the Soobidar 
of Chengy Country, and put him in irons. 

— Id., No. III., 44. 

1752. “ It consists of two towns, called 

the Great and Little Gingee. . , . They are 
both surrounded by one wall, 3 miles in 
circumference, which incloses the two 
towns, and five mountains of ragged rock, 
on the summits of which are built 5 strong 
forts. . . . The place is inaccessible, except 
from the east and south-east. . . , The 
place was well supplied with all manner of 
stores, and garrisoned by 150 Europeans, 
and sepoys and black people in great 

numbers ” — Cambridge, Account of 

the War, &c., 32-33. 

Gilja. Add: 

1885. “It is related that a certain 
Maulvl, celebrated for the power of his 
curses, was called upon by his fellow reli- 
gionists to curse a certain church built by 
the English in close proximity to a Masjia, 
Anxious to stand well with them, and at 
the same time not to offend his English 
rulers, he got out of the dijBfioulty by cursing 
the building thus ; — 

‘ Gir ja ghar ! Gir ja ghar ! Gir ja ! * 

(i.e.) ‘Pall down, house I Eau down, 
house ! Pall down ! ’ or simply 

‘ Church-house I Church-house I Church I ” 
— W, J, D^Gruyther, in Panjab Hotes and 
Queries, ii, 125. 

The word is also in use in the Indian 
Archipelago, e.g, : 

1885. “The village (of Wai in the 
Moluccas) is laid out in rectangular plots. . . 
One of its chief edifices is the Gredja, whose 
grandeur quite overwhelmed us ; for it U 
far more elaborately decorated than many a 
rural parish church at home.” — H, O. 
Forbes, A Naturalist^ s Wanderings, p. 294, 

Goa-Stone. Add : 

1690. “The double excellence of this 
Stone (snake-stone) recommends its worth 
very highly ... and much excels the de- 
servedly famed Gaspar Antoni, or Goa 
Stone.” — Ovington, 262, 

1768-71. “Their medicines are mostly 
such as are produced in the country. 
Amongst others, they make use of a kind of 
little artificial stone, that is manufactured 
at Goa, and possesses a strong aromatic 
scent. They give scrapings of this, in a 
little water mixed with sugar, to their 
patients.” — Stavorinus, E. T., i. 454. 

Gobang, s. The game introduced 
some years ago from Japan, The 
name is a corr. of Chinese KH-p^an^ 
* checker-board.* 

3 r 
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G-odavery. Add after tlie quota- 
tion from Eeiinell ; 

As to tliis error see also a quotaticm 
from D’Anyille in Sitppt. , under Ked- 
geree (n. p.)* , . 

It is probable from wbat that geo- 
o-rapbor says in bis 3damis&emens, 
p. lo3, that be bad no real idea of tbe 
Grodayery. Tbat name occurs in bis 
book only as “la pointe de Gau- 
dewari,” This point, be says, is 
about E.bT.E. of tbe ‘ river of Narsa- 
pur,’ at a distance of about 12 
leagues ; “ it is a low land, intersected 
by several riyer-arms, forming tbe 
months of tbat wbicb tbe maps, es- 
teemed to be most correct, call Wen- 
seron ; and tbe river of Narsapur is 
itself one of those arms,^ according to 
a MS. map in my possession.” 

bTarsapuram is the name of a taluk 
on tbe westernmost delta branch, or 
Tasisbta Godavari. Wenseron appears 
on a map in Baldaeus (1672), as tbe 
name of one of tbe two mouths of the 
eastern or GautamI Godavari, entering 
tbe sea near Ooringa. It is perhaps 
tbe same name as Jnjctrcnn on that 
branch, where there was an English 
factory for many years. 

Goglet. Add : 

1766. “I perfectly remember having 
said that it would not be amiss for General 
Oarnac to have a man with a Croglet of 
water ready to pour on bis bead, whenever 
be should begin to grow warm in debate.” — 
l/ord Glive^ Consn. Fort William, Jan. 29. 
In Long, 406. 

Gomasta, Add : 

1747. “ As for the Salem Cloth they beg 
leave to defer settling any Price for that 
sort till they can be advised from the Goa 
Hasters (!) in that Province,” — Fort St. 
David Consn., May 11. MS. Records in 
India Ojficc. 

Gong. Add : ! 

1726. “These gongs (gongen) are beaten 
very gentb’- at the time when the Prince is 
going to make his appearance.” — Valentijn, 
iv. 58. 

Goodry. Add : 

1653. “ Gondrin est vn terme Indou et 

Portugais, qui signifie des couuertures 
picqu^es de cotton.” — De la BouUaye-le- 
Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 539. 

Goojnr. Add : 

1519. “In the hill-country between 
Nililb and Behreh . . . and adjoining to the 
hill-country of Kashmir, are the Jats, 
Gujers, aiid many other men of similar 
tribes. . . .” — Memoirs of Baber, 259, 


Goolaib Add : 

1560. Busbeck speaks of being much 
annoyed with the multitude and impudence 
of kites at Constantinople: “ego interim 
cum manual! balista post columnam sto, 
modo hujus, modo ilUus caudae vel alarum, 
ut casus tulerit, pinnas testaceis globis 
verherans, donee mortifero ictu unam aut 
alteram percussam decutio. . . . ” — Busheq. 
Epist. III., p. 163. 

Goont. Add : 

1838. “Give your guntb his head and 
he will carry you safely . . . any horse 
would have struggled, and been killed; 
these giinths appear to understand that 
they must be quiet, and their master will 
help them.” — Wanderi7igs of a Pilgrim, 
ii. 226. 

Goorka, GoorkaUy, n. p. H. Gur- 
Tcha, Gurhhdli. Tbe name of tbe race 
now dominant in Nepal, and taking 
tbeir name from a town so-called 53 
miles W. of Kbatmandu. They are 
probably tbe best soldiers of modern 
India, and several regiments of tbe 
Anglo-Indian army are recruited from 
tbe tribe. 

1767. “ I believe, Sir, you have before 
been acquainted with the situation of 
Nipal. which has long been besieged by the 
Goorcully Bajah.” — Letter from Chief at 
Patna, in Long, 526. 

Gorawallah. Add : 

1680. GurriMs, apparently for gkora- 
wdlds,* are allowed with the horses kejjt 
with the Hoogly Factory. — See FoH St. 
Geo. Consns., on Touo\ Dec. 12, in Hotes and 
Extracts, No. II., p. 63. 

Gordower. Add : 

Ghor daur, a horse-race, hence * a 
race-meeting/ is sometimes used by 
natives to express any kind of open-air 
assemblage of Europeans for amuse- 
ment. 

Gosbeck. Add : 

In Fryer, p. 407, we have tbe fol- 
lowing : 

“Brass money with characters. 

Are a Goss, ten whereof compose a Sliahee, 
A Gosheege, five of which go to a Shahee . .” 

Thus we have a Goss and a Gosbegi, 
corresponding to Herbert’s double and 
single Cozbeg. 

And now I see tbat Mr. Wollaston, 
in bis English- Persian Diet. App., p. 
436, among “ Moneys now current in 


Gurrials would be alligators ! 
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Persia,” gives dinar — 1 ghaz ; 

also a nominal money.” The ghaz, 
then, is the name of the coin (though 
a coin no longer) ; and ghaz-hegl was 
that worth 10 dinars. 

Marsden mentions a copper coin, 
called Kazbegi—oO (nominal) dinars, 
or about 3^d. {Numism. Orient, ^ 456). 
But the value in dinars seems to be an 
error. 

Groung, s. Burm. gaungs a village 
headman. 


Grab. Add, after quotation from 
Ibn Batuta : 

1505. In the Vocabulary of Pedro de 
Alcala, galera, is interpreted in Arabic as 
gorab. 


Griffin, Griffish. Add : 

1853. 

Like drill ? ’ 

don’t dislike it much now; the 
goose-step was not lively.* 

“ * Ah, they don’t give griffs half enough 
of it now-a-days ; by Jove, sir, when I was 
a griff’ — and thereupon . . .** — Oak^eld^ 
i. 62. 


The quotation in the Glossary (p. 
303, oof. &) from Bontius gives the 
Dutchman’s phrase corresponding 
to Griffin, viz., Orang-baharu, 
(Malay) 'new man*; whilst Ormig- 
lama, * man of long since,’ is applied to 
old colonials. In connexion with these 
terms we extract the following : 


most esteemed writings of the Mussulmeii 
... he made it a practice in his leisure 
hours to translate literally or virtually, as 
his mind prompted him, such of ^ their 
maxims as made the deepest impression <ui 
his heart. This was in the idiom of Pend- 
]ab, his maternal language. Little by little 
he strung together these loose sentences, 
reduced them into some order, and put 
them in verses. . . His collection became 
numerous ; it took the form of a book 
which was entitled Grenth.” — Seir Mida~ 

I qherin, i. 89. 

Grunthum. Add *. 

1753. ** Les Indiens du pays se donnent 

le nom de Tccmules, et on sait que la langue 
vulgaire diff^rente du Sanskret, et du 
Grendam, qui sont les langues .sacr«les, 
porte le meme nom.” — DAnville, 117. 

Guana. Add: 

The following quotation shows the 
persistence of the sto^ of this creature 
in the passage from Prj'er, s.v. 

1885. “One of my moonshis, Jos^ Pre- 
thoo, a Concani of one of the numerou-s 
families descended from Xavier’s converts, 
gravely informed me that in the old days 
Iguanas were used in gaining access to 
besieged places ; for, said he, a large iguana, 
sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 men laid 
hold of its tail he could drag them up a wall 
or tree ! ” — Gordon Forbes, Wild Life in 
Ccmara, 56. 

Guava. M. -Gen. Keatinge notes: 

“ Jam is the name, as far as I know, 
all over Guzerat, and the Central 
Provinces also.” 


c. 1790. “ Si je n’avois pas un oorlam, 
et si un long s4jour dans I’Inde ne m’avoit 
pas accoutum4 k cette espkce ^ de deau, 
j'aurois certainement souffert I’impossible 
durant cette nuit.’’— ii. 26-27, 

On this his editor notes : 

“ Oorlam est un mot Malais corrumpu ; 
il faut dire Orang-lama, ce qui signifie une 
personne qui a dijk ^t4 long-temps dans un 
endroit, ou dans un pays, et c’est par ce 
nom qu’on designs les Europ^ens qui ont 
habits depuis un certain tenips dans I’lnde. 
Ceux qui ne font quy arriver, sont appel^s 
JBaar ; denomination qui vient du mot 
Malais Orang-Baru . . . un homme nou- 
vellement arrive.” 

Gruff. Add : 

1750. “ all which could be called 

Curtins, and some of the Bastions at 
Madrass, had Warehouses under them for 
the Heception of Naval Stores, and other 
gruff Goods from Europe, as well as Salt 
Petre from BengaV^ ^Letter to a Propr. of 
the F. I. Go., p. 52. 

Gruuth. Add : 

1770. “ As the young man (Nanak) was 

early introduced to the knowledge of the 


Gudge. Add : 

1754. “Some of the townsmen again 
demanded of me to open my bales, and sell 
them some pieces of cloth ; but ... I rather 
chose to make several of them presents of 
2^ gaz of cloth, which is the measure they 
usually take for a coat.” — Hamoay, i. 125. 

17G8-71. “A gess or goss is 2 cohidos, 
being at Chinsurah 2 feet and 10 inches 
Rhineland measure.” — Stavorinus, E. T., 
i. 463. 

Guinea-cloths. Add : 

1 These are presumably the Negros- 
I tiicher of Baldaeus (1672), p. 154. 

Guinea-fowl. Add : 

The Guinea-fowl is the Meleagris of 
Aristotle and others, and the Afm 
avis of Horace. 

Guinea- worm. Add : 

The article omits to mention the 
prevalence of this pest in some parts 
of Western India. “I have known 
villages,” writes M.-Gen. Heatingo, 
“where half the peoide vrere maimed 
-p o 
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by it after tbe Rains. Matnnga, 

Head Quarters of tbe Bombay Artil- 
lery, was abandoned, in great measure, 
on account of tbis pest.” 

1712. “Haec vita est Ormusiensium, 
imb civium fcotius littoria Persici, nt per- 
■oetuas in corpore calamitatesj^rant excoeii 
mtemperie : modo sudore diffluunt ; moclo 
vexantur fnmncnlis ; nunc cibi sunt, mox^ 
aQuae inopes ; saepb ventia urentibus, sein- 
per sole torrente, squalent, et quis omnia 
recenseat? Hnum ex aerumnis gravioribus 
induce ; nimirum Lumhricoru'ffi smguiare 
ffenus, quod non in intestinis, sed in muscu- 
lia per corporis ambitum natales invenit. 
Xiatini medicivermem ilium nomine donant 
rovSpajcovrCov, s. Dvacunculi. . . Guineenses 
nigritae lingulb su4 . . . vermes illosvocant 
Ickdn, ut produnt reduces ex aurifero lUo 
Africae littore. . . .^'—Kaempfei', Amoen. 

JExot.t 524—5. T_ 

Kaempfer speculates as to why the old 
physicians called it dTacunculus , but the 
name was evidently taken fr^^. the 
SpoKovTLOP of Agatharchidea, quoted in the 
Gloss AET, s,v. 

1774. See an account of this pest under 
the name of *‘le ver des nerfs (VenB. 
Medinensis),” in mebuhr, Desc. de VAraUe, 

117. 

The name given by Niebuhr is, as we 
learn from Kaempfer^s remarks, ^arak Me- 
dlm, the Medina nerve (rather than vein). 

Q-um-gxim. Add : 

1768-71. “They have a certain kind of 
musical instruments called gom-goms, con- 
sisting in hollow iron bowls, of various 
sizes and tones, upon which a man strikes 
with an iron or wooden stick . . . ^t 
like a set of bells.” — Stavorinus, hi. 1., 
i. 215. See also p. 65. 


misfortune ! * ” — Lt.-Ool. Lewin^ A Fly on 
the Wheel, p. 99. 

Gutta Percha. Add : 

1868. “ The late Mr. d’ Almeida was the 

first to call the attention of the public to 
the substance now so well known as gutta- 
percha. At that time the Jsoncwidm 6ru«a 
was an abundant tree in the forests of 
Singapore, and was first known to the 
Malays, who made use of the juice which 
they obtained by cutting down the trees 
Mr. d’ Almeida . . . acting under the 
advice of a friend, forwarded some of the 
substance to the Society of Arts. There it 
met with no immediate attention, and was 
put away uncared for. A year or two 
afterwards Dr. Montgomery sent specimens 
to England, and bringing it under the 
notice of competent persons, its value was 
at once acknowledged . . . The sudden and 
great demand for it soon resulted in the 
disappearance of all the gutta-percha trees 
on Singapore Island.”— Bam- 
lies of a Naturalist, pp. 268-269. 

Gwalior, n. p* Hind. Gwdlldr, A 
very famous rook-fortress of Tipper 
India, rising suddenly and pictu- 
resquely out of a plain (or shallow 
valley rather) to a height of 300 feet, 
65 miles S. of Agra, in lat. 26° 13'. 
Gwalior may be traced back, in Gen. 
n iTn-nin y hfl.Tn * a opinion, to the 3rd cen- 
tury of our era. It was the seat of 
g 0 YQj 7 g^l ancient Hindti dynasties, and 
from the time of the early Mahomme- 
d f»u sovereigns of Delhi down to the 
reign of Aurangzlb it was used as a 
state-prison. During last century 
it fell into the possession of the Mah- 
ratta family of Sindhia, whose resi- 
dence was established to the ^ south of 
the fortress, in what was originally a 
camp, but has long been a city, known 
by the original title of Lashhar (camp). 
The older city lies below the northern 
foot of the rock. Gwalior has been 
three times taken by British arms; 
( 1 ) escaladed by a force under the 
command of Major Popham in 1780, 
a very daring feat ( 2 ) by a regular 
attack under Gen. White in 1805 ; (3) 
most gallantly in June, 1858, by a 
party of the 25th Bombay N. I. under 
Lieutenants Rose and Waller, in 


Gnnny. Add : 

1885. “The land was so covered with 
them (plover) that the hun^rs shot them 
with all sorts of arms. We counted 80 
birds in the guuuy-sack that three of the 
soldiers brought in.’ — PooZs and Saddles, by 
Mrs. Ouster, p. 37. (American work.) 

Gunta, S. H. ghanta, a bell or 
gong. This is the common term for 
expressing an European hour, in 
modern Hbndustanl. 

Giireeb nuwauz. Add: 

The passage quoted from Valentijn 
has been derived by the latter from 
Yan Twist (1618), p. 55. 

1867. “ ‘ Protector of the poor ! ’ he cried, 
prostrating himself at my feet, ‘ help thy I traveller. xn is saiu. uuau 'VT. 

most unworthy and wretched slave 1 An out to Popham hy a cowherd, and that whole 
uablesTri e^il-minded alUgator has | 
day devoured my little daughter. She 
went down to the river to fill her earthen 
jar with water, and the evil one dragged 
her down, and has devoured her. Alas I 
she had on her gold bangles. Great is my 


- The two companies which escaladed were led 
by Captain Bruce, a brother of the Abyssmian 
traveller. “It is said that the spot was pointed 

1 -I-..— -1 T oTirl l-'ha-t: whole 


ot -cne axTJdCKing paruy wcio 
shoes to prevent them from slipping on the ledges 
of rock. There is a story also that the cost of 
these grass-shoes was deducted from Popham s 
pay, when he was about to leave India as a major- 
general, nearly a quarter of a century afterwards. 
—•Cunningham, Arab. Surv. ii. 340. 
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wHoli the former officer fell. After 
the two first captures the fortress was 
restored to the Sindhia family* From 
1858 it was retained in onr hands, but 
it has now (December, 1885) been for- 
mally restored to the MaharS-j a Sindhia. 

The name of the fortress, according 
to Gen. Cunningham {Archaeol. Survey, 
ii. 335), is derived from a small Hindu 
shrine within it dedicated to the her- 
mit Owali or OwalUpa^ after whom 
the fortress received the name of 
(jhwdli-awar, contracted to Q-iuOlidr, 

c. 1020. “From Kanauj, in travelling 
south-east, on the western side of the 
Ganges, you come to Jaj^hoti, at a dis- 
tance of 30 parasangs, of which the capital 
is Kajuraha.^ In that country are the two 
forts of Grwaliar and K^linjar * . — Al- 

Bvi •umH, in Elliot, i. 57-58. 

1196. The royal army marched ^ ‘ towards 
G-alewar, and invested that fort, which is 
the pearl of the necklace of the castles of 
Hind, the summit of which the nimble- 
footed wind from below cannot reach, and 
on the bastions of which the clouds have 
never cast their shade. . .” — Hasan Hizdmi, 
in Elliot, ii. 227. 

c. 1340. “ The castle of G-alyiir, of which 
we have been speaking, is on the top of a 
high hill, and appears, so to speak, as if it 
were itself cut out of the rock. There is no 
other hill adjoining; it contains reservoirs 
of water, and some 20 wells walled round 
are attached to it ; on the walls are mounted 
mangonels and catapults. The fortress is 
ascended by a wide road, traversed by ele- 
phants and horses. Near the castle-gate is 
the figure of an elephant carved in stone, | 
and surmounted by a figure of the driver. ; 
Seeing it from a distance one has no doubt | 
about its being a real elephant. At the 
foot of the fortress is a fine city, entirely 
built of white stone, mosques and houses 
alike ; there is no timber to be seen in it, 
except that of the gates .” — Ihn Batuta, 
ii. 193. 

1526. “ I entered Gui-lidr by the H^ti- 

pfd gate. . . . They call an elephant Jidti, 
and a gate pHl. On the outside of this 
gate is the figure of an elephant, having two 
elephant drivers on it. . .” — Baher, p. 383. 

1610. “The 31 to Gwalere, 6 c., a 
' pleasant Oitie with a Castle . . . On the 
West side of the Castle, which is a steep 
craggy clifife of 6 c. compasse at least 
(divers say eleven). . , From hence to the 
top, leads a stone narrow cawsey, walled 
on both sides ; in the way are three gates 
to be passed, all exceeding strong, with 
Courts of guard to each. At the top of all, 
at the entrance of the last gate, standeth a 
mightie Elephant of stone very curiously 
wrought. . — Finch, in Purchas, i. 426-7. 

1616. “23. G-walier, the chief City so 

called, where the Mogol hath a ve:^ rich 
Treasury of Gold and Silver kept in this 
City, within an exceeding strong Castle, 


wherein the King’s Prisoners are likewise 
kept. The Castle is continually guarded bv 
avery strong Company of Armed Souldiers.” 
— Terry, ed. 1665, p. 356. 

c. 1665. “For to shut them up in 
Goualeor, which is a Fortress where the 
Princes are ordinarily kept close, and which 
is held impregnable, it being situated upon 
an inaccessible Rock, and having within 
itself good water, and provision enough for 
a Garison ; that was not an easie thing.” — 
Berniem', E. T., 5. 

c. 1670. “Since the Mahometan Kings 
became Masters of this Countrey, this For- 
tress of Goualeor is the place where they 
secure Princes and great Noblemen, Cha^ 
jehan coming to the Empire by foul-play, 
caus’d all the Princes and Lords whom he 
mistrusted, to be seiz’d one after another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of Goualeor ; 
but he suffer’d them all to live and enjoy 
their estates. Aureng-zeh his Son acts quite 
otherwise ; for when he sends any great 
Lord to this place, at the end of nine or ten 
days he orders him to be poison'd ; and 
this he does that the people may not exclaim 
against him for a bloody Prince.” — Taver^ 
nier, E. T., ii. 35. 

Gyal. Add : 

1866-67. “I was awakened by an extra- 
ordinary noise, something between a bull’s 
bellow and a railway whistle- What was 
it? We started to our feet, and Fuzlah 
and I were looking to our arms when 
Adupah said, ‘ It is only the guyal calling ; 
Sahib 1 Look, the dawn is just breaking, 
and they are opening the village gates for 
■ the beasts to go out to pasture.’ 

“ These guyal were beautiful creatures, 
with broad fronts, sharp wide-spreading 
horns, and mild melancholy eyes. They 
were the indigenous cattle of the hills 
domesticated by these equally wild Lushais 
. . . — Lt,-Col. T. Leioin, A Fly on the 

Wheel, &o., p. 303. 

Gynee. Add : 

1832. “We have become great farmers, 
having sown our crop of oats, and are 
building outhouses to receive some 84 dwarf 
cows and oxen (gynees) which are to be 
fed up for the table.” — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, i. 261. 


H. 

Hackery, Add : 

With, reference to the obscure origin 
of this word it is perhaps worth no- 
ticing that in old Singhalese chaMca, 
‘ a cart-wheel,’ takes the forms haka 
and saha (bee Kuhn, On oldest Aryan 
Elements of Sinhalese, translated by D. 
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!H’ergusoii in Indian Antiquary, vol. 
xii. 64). "We liave cTinkra^ ‘ a cart- 
wlieel’ and cart, in Hindi. Can tMs 
also liave developed a form hakra ? 

G. 1790. “ Quant aux palankins et hak- 

karles (voitures k deux roues), on les passe 
sur line double sangarie ” (see Jangar).— 
Haaf'tier, ii. 173. 

1793. ‘‘To be sold by Public Auction 

a new Pashioned Hackery. ” — 

Bombay Courier, April 13th. 

1811. “II y a cependant quelques en- 
droits oil Ton se sert de charettes couvertes 
ii deux roues, appel<5es hickeris, devant 
lesquelles on attble des^ boeufs, et qui 
servent k voyager.” — Editor of Haafner, 
Voyages, ii. 3. 

Halalcore. Add : 

1763. “And now I must mention the 
Hallacliores, whom I cannot call a Tribe, 
being rather the refuse of all the Tribes. 
These are a set of poor unhappy wretches, 
destined to misery from their birth . . .” — 
JReibexions, &e., by Luke Scrafton, Esq., 7-8. 

It was probably in this passage that 
Burns picked up the word; see quotation 
in Gloss. 

Hanger. Add : 

1653. “Gangeard est en Turq, Persan 
et Indistanni vn poignard courbe .” — Le la 
Boullaye-le-Gout, ed. 1657, p. 539. 

1684. “ The Souldiers do not wear 

Hangers or Scimitars like the Persians, but 
broad Swords like the Switzers . . — ^E. 
T. of Tavernier, ii. 65. 

1712. “ His Excy .... was presented 

by the Emperor with a Hindoostany 
C'andjer, or dagger, set with fine stones.” — 
Valentijn, iv. (Suratte), 266. 

Hansaleri, s. Table-servant’s Hind, 
for ‘ horse-radish ’ ! “A curious cor- 
ruption, and apparently infiuenced by 
saleri — ‘ celery.’ ” {Mr. M. L. Dames, 
in Panjab N. and Q, ii. 184). 

Harry. Add : 

1706. 

“2Tenaells . . .600 

1 Summummee t ..200 

* ifr * 

4Manjees . . . 10 0 0 

fiBandees . . . . S 0 0 

5 Harrys . . .980 

-Si- « -K- « 

List of Mens Names, dbc., immediately in the 
Service of the JSonble. the Vnited Ooinpy. in 
their Factory of Fort William, Bengali, 
November, 1706 ” (MS. in India Office). 

1768-71. “ Every house has likewise . . . 

a karry-maid or matarani (see Matranee) 

tie. h't''nanT^ p rttenrl'i.'nt. Compare the 
jJ'i li .uinia :u Coc-.-i: (.(h Icn. 


who carries out the dirt ; and a great 
number of slaves, both male and female.” — 
Stavorinus, i. 523. 

It is curious that the hari (or sweeper) 
caste in Assam, as my friend M.-Gen. 
Keatinge tells me, are the goldsmiths of 
the province. They also in some parts of 
Bengal were the village watchmen. See 
s.v. Pyke in Suppt. 

Haut, k. 

The more correct spelling is Tidt 
from Skt. hatta. 

Havildar. Add : 

1672. Regarding the Cowle obtained from 
the Nabob of Golcondah for the Port and 
Town of Chinapatnam. 11,000 Pagodas to 
be paid in full of all demands for the past, 
and in future Pagodas 1200 per annum 
rent, ‘ ‘ and so to hold the Fort and Town 
free from any Avildar, or Divan’s People, 
or any other imposition for ever.” — Fort St. 
G-eorge Gonsns., 11th April, in Notes and 
Fhctracts, No. I. p. 25. 

Havildar ’s Guard. There is a 
common way of cooking the fry of 
fresh-water fish (a little larger than 
whitebait) as a breakfast dish, by 
frying them in rows of a dozen or so, 
spitted on a small skewer. On the 
Bombay side this dish is known by the 
whimsical name in question. 

Hickmat. Add : 

1838. “ The house has been roofed in, 

and my relative has come up from Meerut, 
to have the slates put on after some peculiar 
hikmat of his own.” — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, ii. 240. 

Hindee. Add : 

The term Hinduwi appears to have 
been formerly used, in the Madras 
Presidency, for the Marathi language. 
See a note in Sir A. Arbuthnot’s e^. 
of Munro’s Minutes^ i. 133. 

Hindoo Koosh. Add : 

1753. “Les montagnes qui donnent 
naissance k 1’ Indus, et k plusieurs des 
rivibres qu’il regoit, se nomment Heudou 
Kesh, et c‘est I’histoire de Timur qui 
m’instruit de cette denomination. Elle est 
composee du nom ^^Hendou ou Hind, qui 
ddsigne I’lnde . . . et de kush ou kesh . . . 
que je remar que etre propre k di verses 
montagnes.” — DAnville, p. 16. 

Hindostanee. Add : 

1677. In Court’s letter of 12th Deer, to 
Fort St. Geo. they renew the offer of a 
reward of £20, for proficiency in the Gentoo 
or Indostan languages, and sanction a 
reward of £10 each for proficiency in the 
Persian language, “ and that fit persons to 
teach the said language be entertained.” — 
Notes and Extracts, No. I. p. 22. 
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1697. “Questions addressed to Khodja 
Movaad, Ambassador from Abyssinia. 

W- -W 

4. “ What language he, in his audience, 
made use of ? ” 

“The Hindustani language {Bindoc,^- 
tanze taal\ which the late Hon. Paulus do 
Koo, then Secretary of their Excellencies 
the High G-overnment of Batavia, inter- 
preted.” — Valentijn, iv. 327. 

Hing^. Add : 

1726. “Hing or Asset JFoetida, other- 
wise called Devil’s-dung {Duivelsdrck ).^^ — 
Valentijn^ iv. 146. 

Hobson Jobson. Add : 

1653. “ . . . ils dressent dans les rues 

des Sepulchres de pierres, qu’ils couron- 
nent de LamiJes ardentes, et les soirs ils y 
vont dancer et sauter crians Hussan, 
Houssain, Houssain, Hassan . . .” — Dc la 
Boullaye-le-GouZy ed. 1657, p. 144. 

Hong Kong, n. p. Tbe name of 
tbis flourisbing settlement is hiang- 
Iciang^ ‘ fragrant -waterway.’ {Bp, 
Moule). 

Hoogly. Add : 

1753. “H^i est une forteresse des 
Maures . . . Ce lieu 4tant le plus consider- 
able de la contr4e, des Europ4ens qui remon- 
tent le Gange, lui ont donn4 le nom de 
riviere d’XTgli dans sa partie inf4rieure ...” 
— D'AnvilUi p. 64. 

. Hooka. Add : 

“ In former days it was a dire 
oiffence to step over another person’s 
llO oka- carpet and booka snake. Men 
wbo did so intentionally were called 
ont.” (M.-Gen. Keatinge), 

1782. “ When he observes that the gen- 

tlemen introduce their hookas and smoak 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add that the mixture of sweet-scented Per- 
sian tobacco, sweet herbs, coarse sugar, 
spice, &;c., which they inhale . . . comes 
through clean water, and is so very pleasant, 
that many ladies take the tube, and draw 
a little of the smoak into their mouths.” — 
Price’s Tracts, vol. i. p. 78. 

Hooluck. Add : 

c. 1809. “ The Hulluks live in consider- 

able herds ; and, although exceedingly 
noisy, it is difficult to procure a view, their 
activity in springing from tree to tree being 
very great ; and they are very shy.”— 
BuchasarCs Itungpoor, in Eastern India, iii. 
563. 

1868. “ Our only captive this time was 

a huluq monkey, a shy little beast, very 
rarely seen or caught. They have black 
fur with white breasts, and go about usually 
in pairs, swinging from branch to branch 
with incredible agility, and making the 
forest resound with their strange cachin- 
natory cry . . — T. Lewin, 374. 


Hoonimaun (and Xiungoor). Add : 
1653. ^ “ Hermand est vn singe que les 
Indou tiennent pnur Sainct.” — De la Boul~ 
laye-le-Gouz, p. 541. 

I Hosbolhookhum. Add : 

i 1678. “ . . . the other given in the 10th 

I year of Oranzeeb, for the English to pay 
i 2 per cent, at Surat, which the Mogul 
1 interpreted by his order, and Hushull 
Hookum {id est, a word (if command by 
word of mouth) to his Devan in Bengali, 
that the English were only to pay 2 per 
cent, custom at Surat, and 'in all other his 
dominions to be custom free.” — Fort 8t, 
Geo. (jonsns., 17th Dee., in Notes and 
Extracts, Pt. I. pp. 07-98. 

17.57. “ This Treaty was conceived in 

the following Terms. I. Whatever Bights 
and Privileges the King had Granted the 
English Company, in their Phirmaund, 
and the Hushulhoorums sent from 
Delly, shall not be disputed.” — Mem. of the 
Revolution in Bengal, pp. 21-22. 

1769. “Besides it is obvious, that as 
great a sum might have been drawfi from 
that Company without affecting property 
... or running into his golden dreams of 
cockets on the Ganges, or visions of Stamp 
duties, Perioannas, Dusticks, Kisthundees and 
Hushulhookums.” — Burke, Ohsns. on a late 
Publication called The Present State of the 
Nation. 

Hubshee. Add : 

1789. “ In India Negi’oes, SaMssUiians, 

Nobis (i.e. Nubians) &c. &c. are promis- 
cuously called Hahashies or Habissians, 
although the two la.tter are no Negroes ; and 
the Nobles and Habashes differ greatly from 
one another.” — Note to Setr Mutaqherin, 
iii. 36. 

Hnmmaiil. Add : 

1554. “To the Xabandar (at Ormuz) 
for the vessels employed in discharging 
stores, and for the amals who serve in the 
custom-house.” — S. Botelho, Tornbo, 103. 

Hurcarra. Add: 

1747. ‘ ‘ Given to the Ircaras for bringing 

news of the Engagement. (Pag.) 4 3 0.” — 
Fort St. David, Expenses of the Paymaster, 
under January. MS. Becords in India 
Office. 


I. 

Idalcan, Hidalcail, and sometimes 
Idalxa, n. p. The title by which the 
Portuguese distinguished the kings 
of the Mahommedan dynasty of Bija- 
ptir which rose at the end of the ioth 
centmy on the dissolution of the Bah- 
TTin.Tii kingdom of the Deccan. These 
names represented "'Adil Khan, the 
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title of the founder before be became 
king, more generally called by tbe 
Portuguese tbe Sabaio and. 

^Adil Shah, tbe distinctive style of all 
tbe kings of tbe dynasty. The Portu- 

S iese commonly called tbeir kingdom 

alagbat (q.v.). 

1510. “The Hidalcau entered the city 
(Goa) with great festivity and rejoicings, and 
went to the castle to see what the ships 
were doing, and there, inside and out, he 
found the dead Moors, whom Timoja had 
slain ; and about them the brothers and 
parents and wives, raising great wailings 
and lamentations, thus the festivity of the 
Hidalcau was celebrated by weepings and 
wailings ... so that he sent Joao Ma- 
chado to the Governor to speak about terms 
of peace. , . . The Governor replied that 
Goa belonged to his lord the It. of Por- 
tugal, and that he would hold no peace 
with him (Hidalcan) unless he debvered 

up the city with all lits territories 

With which reply back went Joao Machado, 
and the Hidalcan on hearing it was left 
amazed, saying that our people were sons of 
the devd. . . . ” — Correa, ii. 98. 

1516. See Barbosa under Sabaio. 

1546. “Trelado de contrato que ho 
Gouernador Dom Johao de Or astro ffeez 
com o Idalzaa, que d* antes se chamava 
Idalcdo.” — Tombo, in Subsidios, 39. 

1563. “And as those governors grew weary 
of obeying the King or Daquem (Deccan), 
they conspired among themselves that each 
should appropriate his own lands . . . and 
the great-grandfather of this Adelham who 
now reigns was one of those captains who 
revolted ; he was a Turk by nation and 
died in the year 1535 ; a very powerful man 
he was always, but it was from him that we 
twice took by force of arms this city of Goa. 
- . . ” — Garcia, f. 35 v. 

N.B. — ^It was the second of the dynasty 
who died in 1535 ; the original ’Adil Eban 
(or Sabaio) died in 1510, just before the 
attack of Goa by the Portuguese- 

1594-5. “ There are three distinct 

States in the Dakhin. The Nizam-ul- 
Mulkiya, Adil Khaniya, and Kutbu-1 
Mulkiya. The settled rule among them 
was, that if a forei^ army entered their 
country, they united -ftieir forces and fought, 
notwithstanding the dissensions and quarrels 
they had among themselves. It was also 
the rule, that when their forces were united, 
Nizftmu-l-Mulk commanded the centre, 
’Adil Khan the right, and Kutbu-1 jMbIk 
the left. This rule was now observed, and 
an immense force had been collected.” — 
Akbar-JSTdma, in Elliot, vi. 131. 

Impale. Add : 

1768-71. “ The punishments inflicted at 

Batavia are excessively severe, especially 
such as fall upon the Indians. Impalement 
is the chief and most terrible.” — Stavorinus, 
i, 288. 

This writer proceeds to ^ive a description 
of the horrible process, which he witnessed. 


India. The distinct Indiaa. Add : 

India Minor, in Clavij o, looks as if 
it were appHed to Afghanistan : 

1404. “And this same Thursday that 
the said Ambassadors arrived at this great 
River (the Oxus) they crossed to the other 
side. And the same day . . . came in the 
evening to a great city which is called 
Tenmit (Termedh), and this used to belong 
to India Minor, but now it belongs to the 
empire of Samarkand, having been con- 
quered by Tamurbec.” — Glavijo, § ciii. 
{Markham, 119). 

India of the Portuguese. Add : 

It is remarkable to find tbe term 
used, in a similar restricted sense, by 
tbe Court of tbe E. I. C. in writing to 
Eort St. (jl-eorge. They certainly mean 
some part of tbe west coast. 

1670. They desire that dungarees (q.v.) 
may be supplied thence if possible, as 
“they were not procurable on the Coast of 
India, by reason of the disturbances of 
Sevajee.” — Notes and Extracts, Part I. p. 2. 

Indigo. ^ivbiKov is also applied by 
Dioscorides to tbe mineral substance 
(a variety of tbe red oxide of iron) 
called Indian red {F, Adams, Appendix 
to Dunbar’s Lexicon). 

Interloper. Add : 

1680. “ The commissions relating to the 

Interloper, or private « trader, being con- 
sidered, it is resolved that a notice be fixed 
up warning all the Inhabitants of the 
Towne, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, assist, countenance, or hold 
any correspondence, with Captain William 
Aley or any person belonging to him or his 
ship without the license of the Honorable 
Company. Whoever shall offend herein 
shall answeare it at their Perill.” — Notes 
and Extracts, Pt. III., 29. 

1683. “ May 28. About 9 this morning 
Mr. Littleton, Mr. Hedbam, and Mr. Doug- 
lass came to y® factory, and being sent for, 
were asked ‘Whether they did now, or 
ever intended, directly or indirectly, to 
trade with any Interlopers that shall arrive 
in the Bay of Bengali ? ’ 

“Mr. Littleton answered that ‘he did not, 
nor ever intended to trade with any Inter- 
loper.’ 

“ Mr. Hedham answered, * that at present 
he did not, but that he came to gett money, 
and if any such offer should happen, he 
would not refuse it.’ 

“Mr. Douglass answered, he did not, nor 
ever intended to trade with them : but said 
‘ what Estate he should gett here he would 
not scruple to send it home upon any 
Interloper.’ 

“ And having given their respective 
answers they were dismist.” — Hedges, Eiary, 
Hak. Soc., 90-91. 

1694. “ Whether y« souldiers lately sent 
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up hath created any jealousye in y« In- 
terlope ; or I their own Actions or guilt I 
know not, but they are so cautious y* every 
2 or 3 bales y* are packt they imediately 
send on board.” — ^MS. tietter from Edwd. 
Hern at Hugley to the B,t. WorshpU Gha/rles 
Eyre Esq. Agent for Affaires of 'the Bt. 
Honhle. East India Qom/p^. in Bengali^ &c». 
(9th Sept.). MS. Record in India Offce. 

c. 1812. “ The fault lies in the clause 

which gives the Company power to send 
home interlopers ..... and is just as 
reasonable as one which should forbid all 
the people of England, except a select few, 
to look at the moon.” — Better of Dr. Carey, 
in William Carey, by James Oulross, D.35. 
1881, p. 165. 

Itzeboo. Add : 

Marsden {Numiem. Orient., 814-815) says : 
“ Itzebo, a small gold piece of oblong form, 
being 0*6 inch long, and 0*3 broad. Two 
specimens weighed 2 dwt. 21 grs. each. A 
third more alloyed weighs 2 dwt. 3 grs. 
only.” 

Izam Maluco, n. p. We often find 
this form in Correa, instead of Niza- 
maluco (q.Y.). 


J. 

Jack. Add in p. 336, col. a, before 
“ Lassen, a note : 

It was, I find, the excellent Rumphius 
who originated the erroneous identification 
of the ariena with the plantain. 

Jaggery. Add : 

In Bombay all rough unrefined 
sugar-stuff is so called ; and it is the 
title under which all kinds of half- 
prepared sugar is classified in the 
tarm of the Railways there. 

Jagheer. Add ‘ hereditary ’ as 
part of the definition. 

Jam. Discriminate the word in 
Gloss, as 

a. and add : The title is probably 
BilUch orminally. There are seyeral 
Jams in Lower Sind and its borders, 
and notably the Jam of Las Bela 
State, a well-known dependency of 
Relat, bordering the sea. 

b. A nautical measure, Ar. zdm , — 
pi. azwam. This is the word occurring 
in the^ form Geme in a MS. letter of 
1614 in the India Office, quoted 
under J ask. The word was there not 
recognised, but I have since met with 
other instances of its use, and among 


others repeated examples in passages 
from the Moliit of Sidi *Ali, published 
in the J. As. Soc. Bengal, which I 
had strangely overlooked. 

It would appear from James Prin- 
sep’s remarks there that the word is 
used in vaidous ways. Thus Baron 
J . Hammer writes to Prinsep : 

‘ ‘ Concerning the measure of azioCim 
the first section of the Hid chapter 
explains as follows : * The zdm is either 
the practical one (^arfz), or the rheto- 
rical’* {istildhl — but this the acute 
Prinsep suggests should be astarlahl, 
‘ pertaining to the divisions of the as- 
trolabe).* The p7'actical is one of the 8 
parts into which day and night are 
divided ; the rhetorical” (but read the 
astrolahic) “is the 8th part of an inch 
{isdha^) in the ascension and descension 
of the stars ; . , . . an explanation 
which helps me not a bit to understand 
the true measure of a zam, in the 
reckoning of a ship’s course.’* 

.... Prinsep then elucidates this : 
The zdm in practical parlance is said 
to be^ the 8th part of day and night; 
it is in fact a nautical luatch or Hmdu 
pahar. Again, it is the Sth part 
of the ordinary inch, like the Jau 
or barleycorn of the Hindus (the 8th 
part of an angul or digit), of which 
jau, ^ zdm is possibly a corruption. 
Again, the isdW or inch, and the zam 
or J- of an inch, had been transferred to 
the rude angle-instruments of the Arab 
navigators ; and Prinsep deduces from 
statements in Sidi *Ali’s book that the 
isdhal was very nearly equal to 96' and 
the zdm to 12'. Prinsep had also found 
on inquiry among Arab mariners, that 
the term zam was still well known to 
nautical people as | of a geographical 
degree, or 12 nautical miles, quite 
confirmatory of the former calcula- 
tion ; it was also stated to be still ap- 
plied to terrestrial measurements (see 
J. A. S. B., V. 642-3). 

1013. “ J’ai d^jb, parl^ de S^rira (read 

Sarbaza) qui est situde k. Textremite do 
rile de Ltoeri, k cent-vingt zfima de Kala.” 
— AJdib-al-Hind, ed. Van der Lith et Marcel 
Deoic, 176. 

„ “Tin marin m’a rapports qu’il 
avait fait la traverses de S^rira [Sarbaza) h. 
la Chine dans un Sainbouq^ (see Sambook), 
‘Nous avions parcouru, dit-il, un espace 
de cinquante zama, lorsqu’une tempet© 
fondit sur notre embarcation. . . . Ayant 
fait de I’eau, nous remlmes h, la voile vers 
le Senf, suivant ses instructions, et nous y 
abordtoes sains et saufs, apr^s un voyage 
de quinze zam^.” — Id., pp. 190-91. 
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1554. “ 26th Voyage from Calicut to 

Kard^faii'^^ {i.e. G-ardafui). 

“ . . . you run from Calicut to Eolfaini 
[i.e. Kalpeni, one of the Laccadive Ids.) 
two zams in the direction of W. by S., the 
8 or 9 zams W.S.W. (this course is in 
the 9 degree channel through the Lacca- 
dives), then you may rejoice as you have 
got clear of the islands of FAl, from thence 
W. by N. and W.N.W. till the pole is 4 
inches and a quarter, and then true west 
to KardafdnJ 

“ 27th Voyage, from DiHu to Malacca. 

“ Leaving Did you go first S.S.E. till the 
pole is 5 inches, and side then towards the 
land, till the distance between it and the 
ship is six zams ; from thence you steer 
S.S.E. . . . you must not side all at once 
but by degrees, first till the farkadain 
(J3 and V in the Little Bear) are made by a 
quarter less than 8 inches, from thence to 
S.E. till the farkadain are inches, from 
thence true east at a rate of 18 zams, then 
you have passed Ceylon.” — The Mohit^ in 
J^. .4. 8^. B., V. 465. 

The meaning of this last routier is : 
Steer S.S.E till you are in 8® N. Lat. 
(lat. of Cape Comorin) ; make then a little 
more easting, but keep 72 miles between 
you and coast of Ceylon till you find the 
^ and v of XJrsa Minor have an altitude 
of only 12® 24' {i.e. till you are in N. Lat. 
6® or 5®), and then steer due east. When you 
have gone 216 miles you will be quite clear 
of Ceylon.” 

1625. “We cast anchor under the island 
of Kharg, which is distant from Oais, which 
we left behind us, 24 giam. Criam is a 
measure used by the Arab and Persian 
pilots in the Persian Gulf ; and every giam 
is equal to 3 leagues ; insomuch that from 
Cais to Kharg we had made 72 leagues.” — 
P. della Valle, ii. 816. 

James and Mary, Add : 

This shoal appears by name in a 
chart belonging to the English Pilot, 
1711. 

Jamma, s, Pers. H. Jama, a j)iece 
of native clothing. Thus, in compo- 
sition, see pyjammas. Also, stuff for 
clothing, etc., e.g., mo?7i--jama, "wax- 
cloth. 

Jancada, s. This name was given 
to certain responsible guides in the 
Nair country who escorted travellers 
from one inhabited place to another, 
guaranteeing their security with their 
own lives, like the Bhats of Guzerat. 
The word is Malayalam, chanhddam 
{i.e., changngadam), with the same 
spelling as that of the word given as 
the origin of jangar or jangada, ‘a 
raft.’ These jancadas or jangadas 
seem also to have been placed in 


other confidential and dangerous 
charges. Thus : 

1643. “ This man who so resolutely died 

was one of the jangadas of the Pagode. 
They are called jangades because the kings 
and lords of those lands, according to a custom 
of theirs, send as guardians of the houses of 
the Pagodes in their territories, two men as 
captains, who are men of honour and good 
cavaliers. Such guardians are called jan- 
gadas, and have soldiers of guard under 
them, and are as it were the Counsellors 
and Ministers of the affairs of the pagodes, 
and they receive their maintenance from 
the establishment and its revenues. And 
sometimes the ICing changes them and ap- 
points others.” — Correa, iv. 328. 

c. 1610. “ I travelled with another Cap- 

tain . . . who had with him those Jangai, 
who are the Nair guides, and who are 
found at the gates of towns to act as escort 
to those who require them. . . . Every one 
takes them, the weak for safety and protec- 
tion, those who are stronger, and travel in 
great companies and well armed, take them 
only as witnesses that they are not aggressors 
in case of any dispute with the Nairs.” — 
Pyrard de Laval, ch. xxv. 

1672. “ The safest of all journeyings in 

India are those through the Kingdom of the 
Nairs and the Samorin, if you travel with 
Giancadas, the most iDerilous if you go 
alone. These Giancadas are certain heathen 
men, who venture their own life and the 
lives of their kinsfolk for small remunera- 
tion, to guarantee the safety of travellers. . ” 
— P. Vincenzo MaHa, 127. 

See also Chungathum, in Burton^s Ooa, 
p. 198. 

Jangar. Add ; The Malayalam is 
der. by Gundert from Skt. sanghdta, 
‘closely joined.’ It would perhaps 
have been better to give j angada as 
the glossarial form. 

c. 1793. “Nous nous remlmes en chemin 
k six heures du matin, et passkmes la 
rivifere dans un sangarie ou canot fait d’un 
palmier creus4.” — Haafiier, ii. 77. 

Jangomay. Add : 

c. 1544. “Out of this Lake of Singa- 
pamor ... do four very large and deep 
rivers proceed, whereof the first . . . run- 
neth Eastward through all the Kingdoms 
of Sornau and Siam . . . ; the Second, 
Jangumaa . . . disimboking into the Sea 
by the Bar of Martahano in the Kingdom 
of Pegu . . . ” — Pinto (in Cog an, 165). 

1612. “ The Siamese go out with their 

heads shaven, and leave long mustachioes 
on their faces ; their garb is much like that 
of the Peguans. The same may be said of 
the Jaugomas and the Lao joes ” (see Lan 
John). — Gouto, N., vi. 1. 

Jasoos, s. Ar. Hind, jdbus, a spy. 

1803. “I have some Jasooses, selected 

by Col. C ’s brahmin for their stupidity, 

that they might not pry into state secrets, 
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■who go to Sindia’s camp, remain there a 
phaur in fear. . . — M. Elphiiistone, in 

Ufe, i. 62. 

Jawaub. Add at end : 

“In the houses of many chiefs 
every picture on the walls has its 
jawab (or duplicate). The portrait 
of Scindrah now in my dining-room 
was the jawab (copy in fact) of Mr. 
O. Landseer’s picture, and hung oppo- 
site to the original in the Darhar 
room.” Keatinge.) 

Jeel. Add : 

“You attribute to me an act, the credit of 
which was due to Lieut. G-eorge Hutchin- 
son, of the late Bengal Engineers.'** That 
able officer, in company with the late 
Colonel Berkley, H. M. 32nd Kegt , laid 
out the defences of the Alum Bag'i camp, 
remarkable for its bold plan, which was so 
well devised that, with an apparently 
dangerous extent, it was defensible at every 
point Iw the small but ever ready force 
under Sir Janies Outram. A long interval 
. . . was defended by a post of support 
called ‘ Moir’s Picket ’ . . . covered by a 
wide expanse of jheel, or lake, resulting 
from the rainy season. Foreseeing the pro- 
bable drying up of the water, Lieut. Hut- 
chinson, by a clever inspiration, marched 
all the transport elephants through and 
through the lake, and when the water dis- 
appeared, the dried clay-bed, pierced into a 
noney-combed surface of circular holes a 
foot in diameter and two or more feet deep, 
became a better protection against either 
cavalry or infantry than the water had 

been ” — Letter to Lt.-Col. P. R. 

Innes from F. M. Lord Napier of Magddlat 
dd. April 15th, 1885. 

Jeel and bheel, are both applied 
to the artificial lakes in Central India 
and Bundelkhand. 

Jezya. Add: 

1686. “Books of accounts received from 
Dacca, with advice that it was reported at 
the Court there that the Poll-money or 
Judgeea lately ordered by the Mogul would 
be exacted of the English and Dutch. 

* * ^ * 

“Among the orders issued to Pattana, 
Cossumbazar, and Dacca, instructions are 
given to the latter place not to pay the 
Judgeea or Poll-tax, if demanded .” — Fort 
St. Geo. Cons, (on Tour), Sept. 29 and 
Oct. 10. Notes and Extracts^ No. I., p. 49. 

Jhoom. Add : 

In the Central Provinces the prac- 
tice is known as dhaia, and has caused 
great difficulties. In the Philipi)ine 
Islands it is known as gainges. 

1883. “It is now many years since 


No-w M.-Gen. G. Hutchinson, C.B., C.S.L, 
Sec. to the Ch. Missy. Society. 


Government, seeing the waste of forest 
caused by jumiug, endeavoured to put a 
stop to the practice. . . . The people jumed 
as before, regardless of orders.”— Jndi'a/i 
Agriculturist, Sept. (Calcutta). 

1885. “Juming disputes often arose, 
one_ village against another, both desiring 
to jum the same tract of jungle, and these 
cases were very trciublesome to deal with. 
The jumiug season commences about the 
middle of May, and the air is then darkened 
by the smoke from the numerous clear- 
ings. . .” (Here follows an account of the 
process). — Lt.-Col. T. Lewin, 348 seqq. 

Japanese oq^uiva- 
lent for ‘ make haste ’ I (The Chinese 
syllables chifi-chih, given as the origin, 
mean straight, straight ! Qu. ‘ right 
ahead ? ’ (Bp. Moule.) 

John Company. Add: 

The term Company is still applied 
in Sumatra hy natives to the existing 
(Dutch) Government. . See S. 0. 
Forbes, Natiiralisfs Wanderings^ 1885, 
p. 204. 

1803. (The Nawab) “much amused me 
by the account he gave of the manner in 
which my arrival was announced to him. . . 

* Lord Sahab ka hMtnja, Company ki naioasa 
teshrif laid ; ' literally translated, ‘ The 
Lord’s sister’s son, and the grandson of the 
Company, has arrived.’ ” — Lord Valentia, 
i. 137. 

Joss. Add : 

1798. “The images which the Chinese 
worship are called joostje by the Dutch, 
and joss by the English seamen. The latter 
is evidently a corruption of the former, 
which being a Dutch nickname for the 
devil, was probably given to these idols by 
the Dutch who first saw them.” — E. trans- 
lation of Stavorlnus, i. 173. 

This is of course quite wrong, 

J owauUa mookbee . Add : 

1616. “ . . . a place called lalla mokee, 
where out of cold Springs and hard Rocks, 
there are daily to be seene incessant Erup- 
tions of fire, before which the Idolatrous 
people fall doune and worship.” — I'erry, in 
Furchas, ii. 1467. 

Jowaur. Add: 

1760. “ En suite mauvais chemin sur 

des levees faites de bone dans des quarres 
de Jouari et des champs de Nelis (see 
Nelly, in Gloss. ) remplis d’eau .” — Anquetil 
duFerron, I. cccixxxiii. 

Judea. Add : 

1617. “1 (letter) from Mr. Benjamyn 
Earry in Judea, at Sj'am.” — Cocks, i. 272. 

Julibdar. Correct: Tbe jllait is 
properly the cord attached to the 
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bridle of a led horse, and the jilauddr^ 
the servant who leads it {Blochmann). 

c. 1590. The jilaudar is mentioned as a 
servant attached to the Imperial stables. — 
Ain (Bl.), i. 138. 

Jumbeea. Add: 

1774. “Autour du corps ila ont un 
ceintnron de cuir brodd, on garni d’argent, 
an mUien duquel sur le devant ils passent 
un couteau large recourbd, et pointu (Jam- 
bea), dont la pointe est tournda du cdtd 
droit.” — 17'iebuhr, Desc. de V Arable, 54. 

Jimcameer. Add : 

The word in Wheeler should cer- 
tainly have been Jimcaneer. 

1680. “ The Didwan (?) returned with 

liingapas Muccas (see Roocka) upon the 
Avaldar at St. Thoma, and upon the two 
chief Juncaneers in this part of the country, 
ordering them not to stop goods or provi- 
sions coming to the Town.” — Fort St. Geo. 
Consn., Nov. 22. Ifotes and Extracts, iii. 39. 

1746. “Given to the Governor’s Ser- 
vants, Juncaneers, &c., as usual at Christ- 
mas, Salampores, IS Ps. P. 13.”— A cof. of 
Extra Charges at Fort St. David, to Dec. 31. 
MS. Rejgort, in India Office. 

Jtuigeera. Add : 

This State has a port and some land 
in Kathiawar, Gen. Keatin^e writes : 
“The members of the Sidi’s family 
whom I saw were, for natives of 
India, particularly fair.” 

Jungle. Add : 

1848. ‘ ‘ ‘ Was there ever a battle won like 
Salamanca? Hey, Dobbin? But where 
was it he learnt his art? In India, my 
boy! The jungle is the school for a 
general, mark me that,’” — Vanity Fair, 
ed. 1863, i. 312. 

Jungle-terry. Add : 

1784. “To be sold . . . that capital col- 
lection of Paintings, late the property of 
A, Cleveland, Bsq., deceased, consisting of 
the most capital views in the districts of 
Monghyr, Rajemehal, Boglipoor, and the 
Jungleterry^ by Mr. Hodges. . . In 
Seton-Karr, i. 64. 

1817 . * * These hills are principally covered 
with wood, excepting where it has been 
cleared away for the natives to build their 
villages, and cultivate janaira,* plantains, 
and yarns, which together with some of the 
small grains mentioned in the account of 
the Jnngleterry, constitute almost the 
whole of the productions of these hills.” — 
Sutherland* s Report on the Sill People (in 
App. to Long, 560). 

Junkeon. Add : 

1676. “These practices (claims of per- 

* Janera is the same as Jaw Hr (see Jowaur). 


quisite by the factory chief^ hath occa- 
sioned some to apply to the Governour for 
relief, and chosen rather to pay Juncan 
than submit to the unreasonable demands 
aforesaid.” — Major Puckle*s Proposals, in 
Fort St. Geo. Consn., Peby. 16th. FTotes and 
Extracts, i. 39. 

Juribasso. Add : 

1603. At Patani the Hollanders having 
arrived, and sent presents — “ils furent 
ris par un officier nomm^ Orankaea Jure- 
assa, qui en fit trois portions.” — In Rec. 
du Voyages (ed. 1703) ii, 667. See also 
pp. 672, 675. 


K. 


Karbaree, s. Hind. Karbari, an 
agent, a manager. Used chiefly in 
Bengal Proper. 

1867. “The Lushai Karbaris (literally 
men of business) duly arrived and met me 
at Kassalong.” — Lt.-Col. T. Lewin, 293. 

Kardar, s. P. H. Kdrdar. An agent 
(of the Government) in Sindh. 

Kedgeree, n.p. Add : 

1753. “De I’autre c6td de I’entr^^ les 
rivibres de Cajori et de VIngeli (see Hidge- 
lee), puis plus au large la rivibre de Pipli et 
celle de Balasor, sont avec Toirihali,^ 
rivibre mentionnb plus haut, et qu’on pent 
aj outer ici, des derivations d’un grand 
fl,euve, dont le nom de Ganga lui est com- 
mun avec le Gan^e. , . . Hne carte du 
Golfe de Bengale inserde dans Blaeu, fera 
mbme distinguer les rivibres dUIngeli et de 
Cajori (si on prend la peine de I’examiner) 
comme des bras du Ganga.” — DAnville, 

p. 66. 

As to the origin of this singular error, 
about a river Ganga flowing across India 
from W. to E., see some extracts under 
Godavery. The Bupnarain River, which 
joins the Hoogly from the W. just above 
Diamond Harbour, is the grand jieuve here 
spoken of. The name Gunga or Old Gunga is 
applied to this in charts late in the 18th 
century. It is thus mentioned by A. Hamil- 
ton, 1727 : “ About five leagues farther up 
on the West Side of the River of Hughly, is 
another Branch of the Ganges, called Ganga, 
it is broader than that of the Bughly, but 
much shallower.” — ii. 3. 

Khan, b. Add: 

1653. “ Han est vn Serrail ou enclos que 

les Arabes appellent fondoux oh se retirent 
les Oarauanes, ou les Marchands Estrangers, 
. . . . ce mot de Han est Turq, et 
est le mesme que Kiarauansarai ou 


* See Tomlook in Gloss. 
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Karbasara dont parle Belon. . .**— De la 
JBoullaye-le-GouZf ed. 1657, p. 540. 

1827. “ He lost all hope, being informed 
by his late fellow-traveller, whom he found 
at the Khan, that the Nuwaub was absent 
on a secret expedition.” — W, Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiii. 

Khanum. Add : 

1404. ** The great wall and tents were 

for the use of the chief wife of the Lord, 
who was called Caho, and the other was for 
the second wife, called Quinchi Cafio, which 
means * the little lady.* *’ — Markham's 
Clavijo, 145. 

Khiraj. Add: 

1653. ** Le Sultan souffre les Ohrdtiens, 

les luifs, et les Indou sur ses terres, auec 
toute liberty de leur Loy, en payant cinq 
Reales d’Espagne ou plus par an, et ce 
tribut s’appelle Karache. . .*’ — De la Bouh 
laye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 48. 

Khot, S. _ This is a Mabrati \yord, 
hhot, in use in some parts of Bombay 
Presidency as the designation of per- 
sons holdmg or farming villages on a 
peculiar tenure called and coming 
under the class legally de^ed as 
* superior holders.* 

The position and claims of the 
hliots have been the subject of much 
debate and difficulty, especially with 
regard to the rights and duties of the 
tenants under them, whose position 
takes various forms; but to go into 
these questions would carry us much 
more deeply into local technicalities 
than would be consistent with the 
scope of this work, or the knowledge 
of the editor. 

Practically it would seem that the 
Tchcft is, in the midst of provinces 
w^here ryotwary is the ruling system, 
an exceptional person, holding much 
the position of a petty zemindar in 
Bengal (apart from any question of 
permanent settlement) ; and that most 
of the difficult questions touching 
Jchotl have arisen from this its excep- 
tional character in Western India. 

The khot occurs especially in the 
Honkan, and was found in existence 
when, in the early part of tins century, 
we occupied territory that had been 
subject to the Mahratta power. It is 
apparently traceable back at least to 
the time of the ’Adil Shahi (see Idal- 
can) dynasty of the Deccan. There 
are, however, various denominations 
of hhot. In the Southern Konkan he 
has long been a hereditary zemindar, 
with proprietary rights, and also has 


in many cases replaced the ancient 
%>atel as headman of the village ; a 
circumstance that has caused the hhot 
to be sometimes regarded and defined 
as the holder of an office, rather than 
of a property. 

In the Northern Konkan, again, the 
Hhots were originally mere revenue- 
farmers, without proprietary or here- 
ditary rights, but had been able to 
usurp both. 

^ As has been said above, administra- 
tive difficulties as to the Khots have 
been chiefly connected with their 
j rights over, or claims from, the ryots, 
which have often been exorbitant and 
oppressive. At the same time it is in 
evidence that in the former distracted 
state of the country, a Khoti was 
sometimes established in compliance 
with a petition of the cultivators. 
The Hhot acted as a buffer between 
them and the extortionate demands 
of the revenue officers imder the native 
Government. And this is easily com- 
prehended, when it is remembered 
that formerly districts used to be 
farmed to the native officials, whose 
sole object was to squeeze as much 
revenue as possible out of each vil- 
lage. The Hiot bore the brunt of this 
struggle. In many cases he prevented 
a new survey of his village, by con- 
senting to the imposition of some new 
This no doubt he recovered 
from the ryots, but he gave them their 
own time to pay, advanced them money 
for their cultivation, and was a milder 
master than a rapacious revenue officer 
would have been ” {Gandy, pp. 20-21). 
See Selections from Records of Bombay 
Government, No. cxxxiv., N. S., 
viz., Selections with Notes, regarding 
the Khoti Tenure, compiled by E, T, 
Qand/y, Bo. C. S. 1873 ; also Abstract 
of Proceedings of the Govt, of Bombay 
in the Revenue De^t,, April 24th, 1876, 
No. 2474. 

Khudd. Add: 

1866. “When the men of the 43d Regt. 
refused to carry the ^ns any longer, the 
Eurasian gunners, about 20 in number, 
accompanying them, made an attempt to 
bring them on, but -were unequal to doing 
so, and under the direction of this officer 
(Gapt. Cockburn, R.A.) threw them down 
a Knud, as the ravines in the Himalaya are 


* Fat^i is used here in the Mahratti sense of a 
* contrihution ' or extra cess. It is the regular 
Mahratti equivalent of the ahw&li of Bengal, on 
which see Wilson, s.v. 
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called. . — Bhotan and the JEC. of the Booar 

War, hj Surgeon Rennie^ M.D.^ p. 199. 

Khurreef, S. Ai". liharlf, ‘au- 
tumn ’ ; and in India the crop, or 
haryest of the crop, 'which is sown at 
the beginning of the rainy season 
(April and May) and gathered in after 
it, including rice, maize, the tall mil- 
lets, cotton, rape, sesamum, etc. The 
obverse crop is rubbee (q.v,). 

Kbyber Pass, n. p. The famous 

S L'ge which forms the chief gate of 
gHanistan from Pesha'war, properly 
Khaihar. 

1519. “Early next morning we set ont 
on our march, and crossing the Kheiber 
Pass, halted at the foot of it. The Khizer- 
Khail had been extremely licentious in 
their conduct. Both on the coming and 
going of our army they had shot upon the 
stragglers, and such of our people as lagged 
behind, or separated from the rest, and 
carried off their horses. It was clearly 
expedient that they should meet with a 
suitable chastisement.” — Baber, p. 277. 

1603. 

“ On Thursday Jamnid was our encamp- 
ing ground. 

‘‘ On Friday we went through the Khai- 
bar Pass, and encamped at ’All Musjid.” — 
JahAngir, in Elliot, 'vl. 314. 

1783. “The stage from Timrood (read 
Jimrood) to Dickan, usually called the 
Hyber-pass, being the only one in which 
much danger is to be apprehended from 
banditti, the officer of the escort gave 
orders to his party to ... . march early on 
the next morning. . . . Timur Shah, who 
used to pass the winter at Peshour. . . 
never passed through the territory of the 
Hybers, without their attacking his ad- 
vanced or rear guard.” — Forster^s Travels, 
ed. 1808, ii. 65-66. 

1856. 

“ . . . See the booted Moguls, like a pack 
Of hiingry wolves, burst from their desert 
lair, 

And crowding through the Khyber’s 
rocky strait, 

Sweep like a bloody harrow o’er the 
land.” 

2Vie Bangan Tree, p. 6. 

Kidderpore, u. p. This is the 
name of a suburb of Calcutta, on the 
left bank of the BCoogly, a little way 
south of Fort William, and is the 
seat of the Government Dock-yard. 
This establiskment was formed in the 
last century by General Kyd, “after 
whom,” says the Imperial Gazetteer, 
“ the village is named.” This is the 
general belief, and was mine till re- 
cently, when I found from the chart and 
directions in the English Pilot of 1711 


that the village of Kidderpore (called 
in the chart Kitherej^ore') then occu- 
pied the same position, t.e., imme- 
diately below “ Gobarnaporef^ and 
that immediately below “ Ohittanutte''" 
Gfmndpnr and Chatdnatl, see 
s.v. Chuttanutty). 

1711. “ . . . then keep Hounding Ghitti 

Poe (Chitpore) Bite down to Chitty PTuttir 
Point (Chuttanutty). * The Bite below 
Gover Napore {Govindpur) is Shoal, and 
below the Shoal is an Eddy ; therefore from 
Gover Napore, you must stand over to the 
Starboard-Shore, and keep it aboard till 
you come almost up with the Point opposite 
to Kiddery-Pore, but no longer. . . 

English Pilot, p. 55. 

Killadar. Add : 

It may be noticed with reference to 
TcaVa, that this Arabic word is gene- 
rally represented in Spanish names by 
Alcala, a name home by nine Spanish 
towns entered inK. Johnstone’s Index 
Oeographicus ; and in Sicilian ones by 
Oalata, e,g., Galatafimi, Oaltanissetta, 
Galtagirone. 

Kincob. Add : 

1781. “ My holiday suit, consisting of a 
flowered Velvet Coat of the Carpet Pattern, 
with two rows of broad Gold Lace, a rich 
Kiugcob Waistcoat, and Crimson Velvet 
Breeches with Gold Garters, is now a butt 
to the shafts of Macaroni ridicule.” — 
Letter from An Old Counti^ Captain, in 
India Gazette, Feb. 24th. 

Kishm. Add : 

1682. “The Island Queixome, or Quei- 
xnme, or Quizome, otherwise called by 
travellers and ^ographers Kechmiche, and 
by the natives Brokt. . — Nieuhof, Zee en 
Lant-Reize, ii. 103. 

Kitmutgar. Add : 

1782. “ I therefore beg to caution 
strangers against those race of vagabonds 
who ply about them under the denomina- 
tion of ConsTimahs and Kismutdars. ” — 
Letter in India Gazette, Sept. 28. 

Kittysol. Add : 

1792. _ “ In those days the Ketesal, 

which is now sported by our very Cooks 
and Boatswains, was prohibited, as I have 
heard, d’you see, to any one below the 
rank of field ofiicer.” — Lette7', in Madras 
Courier, May 3. 

Kizilbash, s. A name applied to 
certain tribes of Turks who have be- 
come naturalized, as it were, in Persia, 
and have adopted the Persian language ; 
they are in fact Persianized Turks, like 
the present royal race and predominant 
class in Persia. Many are settled in 
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Afgliaiiistan, and several in tlie Amir’s 
army ; some in our own Indian regi- 
ments of irregular cavalry. The name, 

I believe, first became current on tbe 
Persian frontier in tbe time of tbe 
early SopMes (q.v.), the name being 
Kizil-hdsh i^T.) ‘red-bead,’ from tbe 
tall red caps wbicb tbey wore. ] 

c. 1510. “ L’vsanza loro h di portare viia 

berretta rossa, cb’auanza aopra la testa 
mezzo braccio, a guisa d’vn zon (‘like a 
top ’), che dalla parte, che si mette in testa, 
viene a esser larga, ristringendosi tuttauia 
sino in cima, et h fatta con dodici coste 
"rosse vn dito . . . ne inai tagliano barba 
ne mostacchi.” — 6?. M. Angiolello, in jR«- 
musto, ii. f. 74. 

1550. “Oltra il deserto die e sopra il- 
Corassam fino k Samarcand .... signor- 
reggiano lescil has, ciob le berrette verdi, 
le qnali benette verdi sono alcuni Tartari 
Mnsulmani che portano le loro berrette di 
feltro verde acute, e cosi si fanno chiamare 
k differentia de Soffiani suoi capital! 
nemici die signoreg^ano la Persia, pur 
anche essi Musulmani, i quali portano le 
berrette rosse, quab berrette verdi e rosse, 
hanno continuameiite hauuta frk se guerra 
crudeliasima per causa di diversity di 
opinione nella loro religione.” — Ckaggi 
Memet, in Bamusio, ii. f. 16 v. 

1653 . “ Keselbacbe est vn mot compost 

de Kesel^ qui signifie rouge, et hachi, teste, 
eomme qui diroit teste rouge, et par ce 
terme s’entendent les gens de guerre de 
Perse, k cause du bonnet de Sophi qui est 
rouge.” — JD& let Boullctye'lC'‘&ouz, ed. 1657, 
545. 

IQing. Ad d : 

It may be noticed that Oalingas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of North 
Pinzon (Philippine Islands). 

1868. “The foreign residents in Singa- 
pore mainly consist of two rival races . . . ' 
viz. Klings from the Coromandel Coast of 
India, and Chinese. . . . The Xlings are 
universally the hack-carriage (gharry) dri- 
vers, and private grooms (syces), and they 
also monopolize the washing of clothes. . . . 
But besides this class there are Klings who 
amass money as tradesmen and merchants, 
and become rich.” — Collingivood, BamUesof 
a J^aturalisti 268-269. 

Kobang. Add : 

1768-71. “The coins current at Batavia 
are the following The milled Dutch gold 
ducat, which is worth 6 gilders and 12 
stivers ; the Japan gold coupangs, of which 
the old go for 24 gilders, and the new for 
14 gilders and 8 stivers.” — Siccvorintis, B. T., 
i. 307. 

Koel. Add : 

c. 1790. ‘ ‘ Le plaisir que cause la f raiclieur 
dont on jouit sous cette belle verdure est 


augniente encore par le gazouillement des 
oiseaux et les cris clairs et i)ercans du 
Koewil • . — Haafiier, ii. 9. 

Kookry. Add : 

1793. “It is in felling small trees or 
shrubs, and lopping the branches of otheiv 
for this purpose, that the dagger, or knife, 
worn by every Nepauliaii, and called 
khookheri, is chiefly employed.” — Kirk- 
Patrick's Kepaid, 118. 

1860. “A dense jungle of bamboo, 
through which we had to cut a way, taking 
it by turns to lead, and hew a path through 
the tough stems with my ‘ kukri,’ which 
here proved of great service.” — LU-Ool. T. 
I/ewiTif p. 269. 

Kotow. Add : 

1404. ‘ * And the custom was, when these 

robes were presented as from the Emperor, 
to make a great feast, and, after eating, to 
clothe them with the robes, and then that 
they should touch the ground three times 
with the knees to show ^eat reverence for 
the Lord.” — Clavijo^ § xcii. See Markham, 
p. 104. 

Kotul, s. This appears to be a 
Tnrki word, though adopted by the 
Afghans. Kotal, a mountain pass, a 
coZ. 

Pavet de Courteille quotes several 
passages, in which it occurs, from 
Baber’s original Turkl. 

Kuttaur. Add : 

In saying that Ibn Batuta exagge- 
rated the size I spoke too hastily. At 
least the exaggeration is not nearly so 
great as I thought, and may have been 
710 exaggeration. Through the kind- 
ness of Col. Waterhouse I have a 
photo-type of some Travancore wea- 
pons shown at the Calcutta Exhibition 
of 1883-84; among them two great 
tars, with sheaths made from the snouts 
of two saw-fishes (with the teeth re- 
maining in). They are done to scale, 
and one of the blades is 20 inches long, 
the other 26. 

There is also a plate in the Indian 
Antiguary, vii. 193, representing some 
curious weapons from the Tanjoro 
Palace armoury, among which are 
Zcatar-hilted daggers evidently of great 
length, though the entire length is not 
shown. The plate accompanies in- 
teresting notes by Mr. M. J . Walhouse, 
who states the emdous fact that many 
of the blades mounted ZcafJr-fashiou 
were of European manufacture, and 
that one of these bore the famous 
name of Andrea Ferara, I add an 
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extract. Mr. Walliouse accounts for 
the adoption of these blades, in a 
country possessing the far-famed In- 
dian steel, in that the latter was exces- 
siyely brittle. 

The passage from Stavorinus de- 
scribes the weapon, without giying a 
native name, we do not know what 
name is indicated by ‘ belly piercer.* 

1690. “ . . . which chafes and ferments 

him to such a pitch ; that with a Catarry 
or Bagonet in his hand he first falls upon 
those that are near him . . . killing and 
stabbing as he goes . . — Ovmgton, 237. 

1754. “To these were added an enamelled 
dagger (which the Indians call cuttarri) and 
two swords . . .” — S, of Nadir, in .ffaw- 
viaifs TraveU, ii. 386. 

1768-71. “They (the Moguls) on the 
left side . . . wear a weapon which they 
call by a name that may be translated 
helly-mercer ; it is about 14 inches long; 
broad near the hilt, and tapering away to 
a sharp point ; it is made of fine steel ; the 
handle has, on each side of it, a catch, 
which, when the weapon is griped by the 
hand, shuts round the wrist, and secures it 
from being dropped.” — Stavorinus, E. T., i. 
457. 

1878. “ The ancient Indian smiths seem 
to have had a difficulty in hitting on a 
medium between this highly refined brittle 
steel and a too soft metal. In ancient 
sculptures, as at Srirangam near Triohina- 
paUi, life-sized figures of armed men are 
represented, bearing Kuttars or long 
daggers of a peculiar shape ; the handles, 
not so broad as in later Kuttars, are 
covered with a long narrow guard, and the 
blades, 2^ inches broad at bottom, taper 
very gradually to a point through a len^h 
of 18 inches, more than f of which is 
deeply channelled on both sides with 6 
conver^ng grooves. There were many of 
these in the Tanjor armoury, perfectly 
corresponding . . . and all were so soft as 
to be easily bent.” — Ind. Antiq, vii, 

Kuzzaniia, s. Ar. Hind, hhizana, 
or hhazdna, a treasury. It is the 
usual word for the district and general 
treasuries in British India ; and hha- 
zancM for the treasurer. 

1683. “Ye King’s Duan had demanded 
of them 8000 Rupees on account of remains 
of last year’s Tallecas (see Tallica) .... 
ordering his JPeasdaM’^ to see it suddenly 
paid in ye Bung’s Cuzzanna.” — Hedges, 
Diary, Hak. Soc., 103. 

Kyoung, s, Burm. hyaung, A 
Buddhist monastery. The term is not 
employed by Padre Sangermano, who 
uses JBao, a word, he says, used by the 
Portuguese in India (p. 88). I cannot 
explain it. 


* PesMast, an assistant. 


1799. “The Mourns or convents of the 
Bihahaans are different in their structure 
from common houses, and much resemble 
the architecture of the Chinese ; they are 
made entirely of wood; the roof is com- 
posed of different stages, supported by 
strong pillars,” etc. — Symes, p. 210. 


L. 

Lac. Add : 

1644. “There are in the territories of 
the Mogor, besides those things mentioned, 
other articles of trade, such as Lacre, both 
the insect lacre and the cake ” {de formiga 
e de pasta). — Bocarro, MS, 

1663. “In one of these Halls you shall 
find Embroiderers ... in another you shall 
see Gold-smiths ... in a fourth Workmen 
in Lacca.” — Bernier, E. T., 83. 

Lack. Add : 

1747. “ The Nabob and other Principal 
Persons of this Country are of such an 
extreme lacrative (sic) Disposition, and . . , 
are so exceedingly avaritious, occasioned 
by the lai^e Proffers they have received 
from the Erenoh, that nothing less than 
Lacks will go near to satisfie them.” — 
Letter from Fort St. David to the Cowrt, 
May 2a (MS. Records in India Office), 

Lamasery, Lamaserie, s. THs is a 
word, iutroduced apparently by the 
Prencb R. 0. missionaries, for a Lama 
convent. Without being ppsitive, I 
would say that it does not represent 
any oriental word {e.g. compound of 
lami and serai) but is a factitious 
Prenoh word analogous to nonnerie, 
vacherie, laiterie, etc. 

Lar. a. Add : 

c. 1190. “ IJdaya the Parmer mounted 
and came. The Dors followed him from 
Lar , . .” — ^The Poem of Chand Bardai, 
E. T. by Beames, in Ind. Antig., i. 275. 

Larry-bunder. Add : 

1679. “ . . If Suratt, Baroach, and Bun- 
durlaree in Scinda may be included in the 
same Phyrmaund to be customs free , . . 
then that they get these places and words 
inserted.”— St. Qeo. Oonsns., Eeb. 20th. 
JxL Notes and Exb-acts, No. I., Madras, 1871. 

1739. “But the Castle and town of 
Lohre Bender, with all the country to the 
eastward of the river Attok, and of the 
waters of the SciXD, and Nala Suxkea, 
shall, as before, belong to the Empire of 
Hindostan.” — H. of Nadir, in Hanway, ii, 
387. 

1753. “Le bras gauche du Sind se rend 
h Laheri, oh il s’epanche en un lac ; et ce 
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port, qui est celui de Tattaoagar, commuiie- 
ment est nomme Laiirebeiider . ” — LAiiville, 
p. 40. 

1763. “Les Anglois ont sur cette c6te 
encore plnsieurs petits ^tablissement {sic) 
oti ils envoyent des premiers Marcbands, 
des sous-Marchands, ou des Facteurs, 
comme en Scindij li. trois endroits, b Tatta^ 
une grande ville et la residence du Seigneur 
du paxs, h Lar Bunder, et b Schak-JBunder.^^ 

— Niehuhr, Voyage^ ii. 8. 

Lat and Lath, s. This word, 
meaning a staiff or pole, is used for 
an ohelisk or columnar monument; 
and is specifically used for the ancient 
Buddhist columns of Eastern India. 

Law-ofi5.cer. This was the official 
designation of a Mahommedan officer 
learned in the (Mahommedan) law, 
who was for many years of our 
Indian administration an essential 
functionary of the judges' courts in 
the districts, as well as of the Sudder 
or courts of Eeyiew at the Presidency. 

It is to he remembered that the law 
administered in courts under the Com- 
pany's goyernment, from the assump- 
tion of the Dewanny of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, was the Mahommedan 
law ; at first by the hands of native 
Kazis and Muftis^ with some superin- 
tendence from ‘the higher European 
seryants of the Company ; a superin- 
tendence, which, undergoing sundry 
vicissitudes of system during the next 
30 years, developed gradually into a 
European judiciary, which again was 
set on an extended and quasi-permanent 
footing by Lord OornwalHs’s Govern- 
ment, in Eegulation IX. of 1793 (see 
Adawlut, in SuPPT.). The Mahom- 
medan Law continued, however, to be 
the professed basis of criminal juris- 
prudence, though modified more and 
more, as years went on, by new Regu- 
lations, and by the recorded construc- 
tions and circular orders of the superior 
courts, until the accomplishment of the 
great changes which _ followed ^ the 
Mutiny, and the assumption of the direct 
government of India by the Crown 
(1858). The landmarks of change 
were (a) the enactment of the Penal 
Code (Act XLV. of 1860), and (5) that 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Act XXy. of 1861), followed by (c) 
the establishment- of the High Court 
(1st July, 1862), in which became 
merged both the Supr6m6 Court 
with its peculiar jurisdiction, and the 
(quondam-Company’s) Sudder Courts 


of B-eview and Appeal, civil and 
criminal {Dewanny Adawlat, and 
Nizamut Adawlat). 

The authoritative exposition of the 
Mahommedan Law, in aid and guid- 
ance of the English judges, was the 
function of the Mahommedan Law- 
officer. He sat with the judge on the 
bench at Sessions, i.e., in the hearing 
of criminal cases committed by the 
magistrate for trial; and at the end 
of the trial he gave in his written 
record of the proceedings with his 
futwa(q.v.)* wldoh was his judgment 
as to the guilt of the accused, as to 
the definition of the crime, and as to 
its appropriate punishment according 
to Mahommedan Law. The judge 
was bound attentively to consider the 
futwa, and if it seemed to him to be 
consonant with natural justice, and 
also in conformity with the Mahom- 
medan Law, he passed sentence (save 
in certain excepted cases) in its terms, 
and issued his warrant to the magis- 
trate for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of death, in which 
case the proceedings had to be referred 
to the Sudder Nizamut for confirma- 
tion. 

In oases also where there^ was dis- 
agreement between the civilian judge 
and the Law-officer, either as to 
finding or sentence, the matter was 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti- 
mate decision. 

In 1832 certain modifications were 
introduced by law,t which declared 
that the futiva might be dispensed 
with either by referring the case for 
report to a pxmchayet (q-T.), which 
sat apart from the court ; or by con- 
stituting assessors in the trial (gene- 
rally three in number). The frequent 
adoption of the latter alternative 
rendered the appearance of the Law- 
officer and his futwa much less uni- 
versal as time went on. The post of law- 
officer was indeed not actually abolished 
till 1864. But it would appear from 
enquiry that I have made, among 
friends of old standing in the Civil 
Service, that for some years before the 
issue of the Penal Code and the other 
reforms already mentioned, the mool- 
vee (maulavi) or Mahommedan Law- 
officer had, in some at least of the Ben- 
gal districts, px'actically ceased to sit 


See Regn. IX., 1793, sect. 47. 
t Regn. VI. of that yea.. 

3 G 
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with the judge, even in cases where no 
assessors were summoned.* I cannot 
trace any legislative authority for this, 
nor any circular of the Sudder ISTiza- 
mut ; and it is not easy, at this time 
of day, to obtain much personal testi- 
mony. But Sir Greorge Yule (who was 
Judge of Bungpore and Bogra about 
1855-56) writes thus : 

“ The Moulvee-ship . . . must have been 
abolished before I became a judge (I think), 
which was 2 or 3 years before the Mutiny ; 
for I have ivo recollection of ever sitting 
with a Moulvee, and I had a great number 
of heavy criminal cases to try in Bungpore 
and Bogra. Assessors were substituted for 
the Moulvee in some cases, but I have no 
recollection of employing these either.” 

Mr. Seton-Karr again, who was Civil 
and Sessions Judge of Jessore (1857- 
1860), writes: 

“ I am quite certain of my own practice 
. . . and I made deliberate choice of native 
assessors, whenever the law required me to 
have such functionaries. ^ I determined 
never to sit with a Maulavi, as, even before 
the Penal Code was passed and came into 
operation, I wished to get rid of futwas and 
differences of opinion.” 

The office of Law-officer was for- 
mally abolished by Act of 1864. 

In respect to oivil litigation, it had 
been especially laid downf that in 
suits regarding successions, inherit- 
ance, marriage, caste, and all religious 
usages and institutions, the Mahom- 
medan laws with respect to Mahom- 
medans, and the Hindu laws with 
respect to Hindtls, were to be con- 
sidered as the general rules by which 
the judges were to form their deci- 
sions. In the respective oases, it was 
laid down, the Mahommedan and Sindu 
law-officers of the court were to at- 
tend and to expound the law. 

In this note I have dealt only with 
the Mahommedan law-officer, whose 
presence and co-operation was so long 
(it has been seen) essential in a criminal 
trial. In civil oases he did not sit with 
the judge (at least in memory of man 
now living), but the judge could and 
did, in case of need, refer to him on 
any point of Mahommedan law. The 
Hindu law-officer (Pimdit) is found 


* Reg. I. of 1810 had empowered the executive 
governmeut, hy au official communication from its 
secretary in the Judicial Department, to dispense 
with, the attendance and futwa of the Xaw officers 
of the courts of circuit, when it seemed advisable. 
But in such case the judge of the court passed no 
sentence, hut referred the proceedings with an 
opinion to the Niza/mut Adawlut. 

+ Regu. of 11th Aiu'il, 1780, quoted heloiv. 


in the legislation of 1793, and is dis- 
tinctly traceable in the Begulations 
down at least to 1821. In fact he is 
named in the Act XL of 1864 (see 
quotation under Gazee in Suppt.) 
abolishing Law-officers. But in many 
of the districts it would seem that he 
had very long before 1860 practically 
ceased to exist, under what circum- 
stances exactly I have failed to dis- 
cover. He had nothing to do with 
criminal justice, and the occasions for 
reference to him were presumably 
not frequent enough to justify his 
maintenance in every district. A Pun- 
dit continued to be attached to the 
Sudder Dewanny, and to him ques- 
tions were referred hy the District 
Com'ts when requisite. Neither Pun- 
dit nor Moolvee is attached to the 
High Court, but native judges sit on 
its Bench. 

It need only be added that, under 
Eegulation III. of 1821, a magistrate 
was authorized to refer for trial to 
the Law-officer* of his district a 
variety of complaints and charges of 
a trivial character. 

The designation in Hindustani of 
the Law-officer was Manlavi. See 
Adawlut, Gazee, Futwa, Mufty, all 
in Suppt. 

1780. “ That in all suits regarding in- 

heritance, marriage, and caste, and other 
religious usages or institutions, the laws of 
the Koran with respect to Mahommedans, 
and those of the Shaster with respect to 
Gentoos, shall be invariably adhered to. 
On all such occasions the Molavies or Brah- 
mins shall respectively attend to expound 
the law ; and they shall sign the report and 
assist in passing the (decree.” — Regulation 
passed hy the and Council, 11th April, 

1780. 

1793. “II. The Law Officers of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the Nizamut 
Adawlut, the provincial Courts of Appeal, 
the courts of circuit, and the zillah and city- 
courts . . . shall not be removed but for 
incapacity or misconduct. . . ” — Beg. XII. 
of 1793. • 

In §§ iv., V., vi. Cauzy and Mufty are 
substituted for Law Officer, but referring to 
the sarme persons. 

1799. “IT. If the futwa of the law 
officers of the Nizamut Adawlut declare 
any person convicted of wilful murder not 
liable to suffer death under the Mahomedan 
law on the ground of . . . the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut shall notwithstanding 


1 *’ ** To the Hindoo and Mahommedan Law offi- 
cers.” This gives the date quoted in the last 
pai*agrapli. 
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sentence the prisoner to suffer death, . . ” 
^JReg, VIII. of 1799. 

Laximana, Laquesimena, etc,, s. 
Malay Lalcsamana, from the Skt. laksJi-^ 
manciy ‘ having fortunate tokens,’ 
(which was the name of a m^dihical 
hero, brother of Bama). This was the 
title of one of the highest dignitaries 
in the Malay State, commander of the 
forces : 

1511. There used to be in Malaca five 
principal dignities . . , the third is Lassa- 
maue ; this is Admiral of the Sea . . ,” — 
Alboguerque^ by Birch, iii. 87. 

c. 1539. “The King accordingly set 
forth a Meet of two hundred Sails .... 
And of this Navy he made General the 
great Laque Xemena, his Admiral, of 
whose Valor the History of the Indiaes 
hath spoken in divers places.” — Pinto, in 
Gogan, p. 38. 

1553. ‘ * Lacsamana was harassed by the 

King to engage Dom Garcia j but his reply 
was : Sire, against the Portuguese and their 
high-sided vessels it is impossible to engage 
with low-cut lancharas like ours. Leave me 
{to act) for 1 hmw this people well, seeing how 
much blood they have cost me ; good fortune 
is now with thee, and I am about to avenge 
you on them. And so he did.” — Barros, III. 
viii. 7. 

Leaguer, s. The following use of 
this word is now quite obsolete, we 
believe, in English ; but it illustrates 
the now familiar German use of Lager- 
Bier, i.e. ‘ beer for laying down, for 
keeping ’ (primarily in ca^). 

The word in this sense is neither in 
Minshew (1627), nor in Bayley (1730). 

1747. “That the Storekeeper do pro- 
vide Leaguers of good Columbo or Batavia 
arrack.” — Ft. St. David Consns., May 5th 
(MS. Record in India Office). 

1782. “Will be sold by Public Auction 
by Mr. Bondfield, at his Auction Room, 
formerly the Court of Cutcherry .... 
Square and Globe Lanthorns, a quantity 
of Country Rum in Leaguers, a Slave Girl, 
and a variety of other articles.” — India 
Gazette, Nov. 23d. 

Liampo. Add : 

1701. “The Mandarine of Justice ar- 
rived late last night from Limpo.” — Frag- 
mentary MS. Records of Ghvna Factory (at 
Chusan ?), in India Office, Oct. 24th. 

Lingam. Add : 

1843. “The homage was paid to Lin- 

f amism. The insult was offered to Ma- 
ometanism.j Lingamism is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in its most pernicious 
form.” — Macaulay, Speech on Gates of Som- 
nauth. 

Lip-lap. Add : 

1768-71. “ Children born in the Indies 


are nicknamed liplaps by the Europeans, 
although both parents may have come from 
Europe.” — Stavorinus, E. T., i. 315. 

Lishtee or Listee, s. Hind. Ushti, 
English word, ‘ a list.’ 

Long-cloth. Add : 

1670. “We have continued to supply 
you ... in reguard the Dutch do so fully 
fall in with the Calico© trade that they had 
the last year 50,000 pieces of Long-cloth.” 
— Letter from Court of E. I. C, to Madras, 
Nov. 9th. In Notes and Extracts, No. I., 

p. 2. 

Long-drawers. Add : 

1789. “It is true that they (the Sycs) 
wear only a short blue jacket, and blue 
long draws.” — ^Note by Translator of Seir 
Mutaqherin, i. 87. 

Loot. Add : 

1847. “Went to see Marshal Soult's 
pictures which he looted in Spain. There 
are many Murillos, all beautiful.” — Loi'd 
Mahnesbury, Mem. of an Ex-Minister, i- 
192. 

Looty. Add : 

1793. “ A party was immediately sent, 

who released 27 half-starved wretches in 
heavy irons ; among: them was Mr. Randal 
Oadman, a midshipman taken 10 years 
before by Suffrein. The remainder were 
private soldiers ; some of whom had been 
taken by the Looties ; others were deserters 
, . . ” — Dirom^s Nam^ative, p. 157. 

I Lory. Add : 

1682. “The Lorys are about as bigas 
the parrots that one sees in the Netherlands. 
.... There are no birds that the Indians 
value more : and they will sometimes pay 
30 rix dollars for one. . . . ” — Nieuhof, 
Zee en Lant-Rcize, ii. 287- 

Lotoo, s. Burm. BXwaUd^hau, 

‘ Royal Court or Hall ; ’ tbe Chief 
Council of State in Burma, composed 
normally of four Wungyis or Chief 
Ministers. Its name designates more 
properly tbe place of meeting; com- 
pare Star-Chamber. 

1792. “ . . in capital cases he transmits 

the evidence in writing, with his opinion, to 
the Lotoo, or grand chamber of consulta- 
tion, where the council of state assembles. 

. . . ” — Symes, 307. 

1819. “ The first and most respeptable 

of the tribunals is the Lutt6, comprised of 
four presidents called Vunghl, who are 
chosen by the sovereign from the oldest anti 
most experienced Mandarins, of four assib- 
tants, and a great chancery.” — Sarigeivnanu, 
164. 

1827. “Every royal edict requires by 
law, or rather by usage, the sanction of this 
councU : indeed, the King’s name never 
appears in any edict or iiroclamation, the 
3 G 2 
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acts of the Lut-d’hau being in fact consi- 
dered his acts .” — CrmvfurcCs Journal, 401. 

Loutea. Add : 

1618. “The China Capt. had letters 
this day per way of Xaxma (Satsuma) . . . 
that the letters I sent are received by the 
noblemen in China in good parte, and a 
mandarin, or loytea, apointed to com for 
Japon. , . . ” — Cocks, ii. 44. 

Lucknow, n. p). Properly Lahh- 
nait; the well-kno-wu, capital of the 
Nawabs and Kings of Oudh, and the 
residence of the Chief Commissioner of 
that British Proyince, till the office was 
•united to that of Lieut. -Grovernor of 
the N.W. Provinces in 1877. 

1528. “On Saturday the 29th of the 
latter Jem^di, I reached Luknow ; and 
having surveyed it, passed the river Gflmti 
and encamped.” — Bahei\ i^. 381. 

1663. “In Agra the Hollanders have 
also an House. . . . Pormerly they had a 
good trade there in selling Scarlet ... as 
also in buying those cloths of J elapour and 
Laknau, at 7 or 8 days journey from Agra., 
where they also keep an house. . . . ” — 
B&'nier, E. T., 94. 

Lugow, To, V. This is one of those 
imperatives transformed, in Anglo- 
Indian jargon, into infinitives, which 
are referred to under puckerow, 
buuow. H. inf. lagd-mt, imperative 
lagO.-'O, The meanings of lagdnd, as 
given by Shakespear, are : “ To apply, 
close, attach, join, fix, affix, ascribe, 
impose, lay, add, place, put, plant, 
set, shut, spread, fasten, connect, plas- 
ter, put to work, employ, engage, use, | 
impute, report anything in the way of 
scandal or malice ” — ^in which long list 
he has omitted one of -the most common 
uses of the verb, in its Anglo-Indian 
form lugow, which is “to lay a boat 
alongside the shore or wharf, to moor.” 
The fact is that lagdnd is the active 
form of the neuter verb lag-oia, ‘to 
touch, lie, be in contact with,’ and used 
in all the neuter senses of which lagdnd 
expresses the transitive senses. Be- 
sides neuter lag-nd, active lagdnd, we 
have a secondary causal verb, lagwdnd, 

‘ to pause to apply,’ etc. Lag-nd, 
lagd-nd, are presumably the same 
words as our He, and lay, A. S. licgan 
and lecgan, mod. Germ. Uegen and legen. 
And the meaning ‘lay’ underlies all 
the senses which Shakespear gives of 
lagd-nd. 

Luugoor. Add : 

1859. “I found myself in immediate 


IDroximity to a sort of parliament or general 
assembly of the largest and most human- 
like monkeys I had ever seen. There were 
at least 200 of them, great lungoors, some 
quite four feet high, the jetty black of their 
faces enhanced by a fringe of snowy 
whisker.” — Lt.-Col. T. Leioin, p. 49. 


M. 

Ma-bap, s. ‘ Ap ma-bap hai Ichit- 
ddwand! ‘You, my Lord, are my 
mother and father ! ’ This is an ad- 
dress from a native, seeking assistance, 
or begging release from a penalty, or 
reluctant to obey an order, which the 
young satiih hears at first with asto- 
nishment, but soon as a matter of 
course. 

Mabar. Add : 

1753. ‘ ‘ Selon cet autorit4 le pays du 

continent qui fait face k Tile de Ceilan est 
Maabar, ou la grande Inde : et cette inter- 
pretation de Marc-Pol est autant plus 
juste, que maha est un terme Indien, et 
propre mtoe k quelqueslangues Scythiques 
ou Tartares, pour signifier grand. 

Maa-bar signifie la grande region.” — 
UAnrille, p. 105. 

The great Geographer is wrong ! 

Macao. Add: 

1599. See in Suppt. under Monsoon, 

1615. “He adviseth me that 4 juncks 
are arrived at Langasaque from Ohanchew, 
which with this ship from Amacan, will 
cause all matters tobesouldchepe.” — Cocks, 
i. 35. 

Macareo. Add, at p. 403, after' 
quotation ending “ African vTilder^ 
ness : ” 

Take also the following : 

1885. “ Here at his mouth Eather 

Meghna is 20 miles broad, with islands on 
his breast as large as English counties, and 
a great tidal bore which made a daily and 

ever-varying excitement In deep 

water, it passed merely as a large rolling 
billow ; but in the shallows it rushed along, 
roaring like a crested and devouring monster, 
before which no small craft could live.” — 
Lt.-Col. T. Levrni, pp. 161-2. 

Macheen. Add under Chin and 
Machin : 

c. 1665. “ih the first 'place you have 
taught me, that all that Erangistan . . . icas 
nothing, hut I knoio not what little Island, of 
'Which the greatest King was he of Portugal 
.... telling me that the Kings of Indostan 
were far above them altogether', and that they 
were the only true and ordy Houmajons . . . 
the great ones, the Conquerors and Kings 
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of the World ; arid that Persia and TJshec, 
Kachguer, Tartar and Catay, Pegu, China, 
and Matchina, did tremble at the name of 
the Kings of Indostan : Admirable Geo- 
graphy 1 ” — Speech of Aurangzeh to Ms Tutor, 
according to Bernier, E. T., 48. 

Madremaluco, n. p. The name 
given by the Portuguese to the Ma- 
hommedan dynasty of Berar, called 
^ Imdd-slidin. The Portuguese name 
represents the title of the founder 
^ Imdd-ul-Mulk (‘ Pillar of the State’), 
otherwise Path Ullah ’Imad Shah. 
The dynasty was the most obscure of 
those founded upon the dissolution of 
the Bahmani monarchy in the Deccan. 
See Nizamaluco, Sabaio, Hidalcan, 
Cotamaluco and Meliq^ue Verido. 

It began about 1484, and in 1572 
was merged in the kingdom of Ah- 
mednagar. 

There is another Madremaluco (or 
’Imad-ul-Mulk) much spoken of in 
Portuguese histories, who was an im- 
portant personage in G-uzerat, and put 
to death with his own hand the king 
Sikandar Shah (1526) {Barr os, IV. 
V. 3 ; Correa, iii. 272, 344, etc. ; Couto, 
Decs. Y. and vi. passim), 

1553. “ The Madre Maluco was married 

to a sister of the Hidalchan, and the latter 
treated this brother-in-law of his, and 
Meleq.ue Verido as if they were his vassals, 
especially the latter.” — Barros, IV., vii. 1. 

1563. “The Imademaluco or Madre- 
maluco, as we corruptly style him, was a 
Circassian {Gherques) by nation, and had 
originally been a Cliristian, and died 
in 1546. . . . Bnad is as much as to say 
‘prop,’ and thus the other (of these princes) 
was called Imadmaluco, or ‘Prop of the 
Kingdom ’ . . . ” — Garcia, f. 36 v. 

ISTeither the chronology of De Orta here, 
nor the statement of Imad-ul-Mulk’s Circas- 
sian origin, agree with those of Eirishta. 
The latter says that Path-Ullah ’Imad 
Shah was descended from the heathen of 
Bijanagar (iii. 485). 

Magadoxo. Add : 

1505. “ And the Viceroy (Don Prancisco 
D ’Almeida) made sail, ordermg the coume 
to be made for Magadaxo, which he had in- 
structions also to make tributary. But the 
pilots objected, saying that they would miss 
the season for crossing to India, as it was 
already the 26th of August. . . . ” — Correa, 
i. 560. 

Mahajim. Add : 

1885. “ The Mahajtin hospitably enter- 

tains his victim, and speeds his homeward 
departure, giving no word or sign of his 
business till the time for appeal has gone 
by, and the decree is made absolute. Then 
the storm bursts on the head of the luckless 


hill-man, who finds himself loaded with an 
overwhe,.ming debt, which he has never in- 
curred, and can never hoi^e to discharge; 
and 'so he becomes practically the Mahajun s' 
slave for the rest of his natural life.” — Li.- 
Col. T. Leioin, p. 339. 

Mahout. Add : 

It is remarkable that we find what 
is apparently mahd-mCdra , in the sense 
of a high officer, in Hesychius : 

** MaiLtaTpat, ot o-Tpanjvol trap' Ii/Sots." — 
Hesych. s.v. 

Mahratta. Add : 

1747. “ Agreed on the arrival of these 
Ships that We take Five Hundred (500) 
Peons more into our Service, that the .50 
Moratta Horses be augmented to 100 as We 
found them very usefull in the last Skir- 
mish. . . . ” — Consn. at Fort St. David, 
Jan. 8th (MS. Kecord in India Office). 

1748. “That upon his hearing the 
Mirattoes had taken Tanner’s Fort ...” 
-- In Long, p. 5. 

Mahratta Ditch. Add : 

1757. “ That the Bounds of Calcutta are 
to extend the whole Circle of Ditch dug upon 
the Invasion of the Marattes ; also 600 yards 
without it, for an Esplanade.” — Articles of 
Agreement sent hy Colonel Clive (previous to 
the Treaty with the Nabob of May 14th). 
In Memoirs of the Bevolution in Bengal, 
1760, p. 89. 

1782. “To the Proprietors and Occu- 
piers of Houses and other Tenements within 
the Mahratta Entrenchment.” — India 
Gazette, Aug. lOth. 

Maistry, Mestry. Add, before 
quotations : 

Master (Macrep'B) is also the Etis- 
sian term for a sMlled workman, and 
has given rise to several derived adjec- 
tives. 

There is too a similar word in 
modern Greek, fiayia-rcop, 

1404. “And in these (chambers) there 
were works of gold and azure and of many 
other colours, made in the most marvellous 
way ; insomuch that even in Paris whence 
come the subtle maestros, it would be 
reckoned beautiful to sye.” — Clavijo, § cv. 
(Comp. MarTcham, p. 125). 

1524. “And the Viceroy (D. Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
Oulymutvs four newly-built caturs, and 
fetched them to Cochin. These wei^ built 
very light for fast rowing, and were greatly 
admired. But he ordered them to be 
burned, saying that he intended to show 
the Moors that we knew how to build better 
caturs than they did ; and he sent for 
Mestre Vyne the Genoese, whom he had 
brought to build galleys, and asked ffim if 
he could build boats that would row faster 
than the Malabar paraos. He answered : 
‘ Sir, I’ll build you brigantines fast enough to 
catch a mosquito.’ . . • ” — Correa, ii. 830. 
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Malabar, b. Add, under B : 

1680. “Whereas it hath been hitherto 
accustomary at this place to make sales and 
alienations of houses in writing in the Por- 
tuguese, Gentue, and Mallabar languages, 
from which some inconveniences have 
arisen. . . , ” — Mirt St. Geo. Consn., Sept. 
9th, in Notes and ExtraotSy No. III., 33. 

Malabar Hill, n. p. This faYonrite 
sit© of YiUas on Bombay Island is 
stated by Mr. Whitworth to have ac- 
quired its name from the fact that the 
Malabar pirates, who haunted this 
coast, used to lie behind it. 

Maladoo, S. Chicken maladoo is an 
article in the Anglo-Indian menu. It 
looks like a corruption from the Prench 
cuisine^ but of what ? 

Maiollltdar, s. P. H. mu' dynalatdar 
(from Ar. onu'dmalay ‘ affairs, busi- 
ness and in Mahr. mdmlatdar. 
Ohieny used in Western India. Por- 
merly it was the designation, under 
Tarious native governments, of the 
chief civil ofEcer of a district, and is now 
in the Bombay Presidency the title of 
a native civil officer in charge of a 
taluka, corresponding nearly to the 
tahslhl&r of a pergunna in the Bengal 
Presidency, but of a status somewhat 
more important. See a quotation 
under Patel. 

Mandarin, Add : I 

1682. In the Kingdom of Patane (on 
east coast of Malay Peninsula) “The 
King’s counsellors are called Mentary.” — 
Nieuhofy Zee en JOant-Jteizey ii. 64. 

Mangalore, b. Add: 

1536. “ . . . Por there was come another 

catur with letters, in which the Captain of 
Diu urgently called for help ; telling how 
the King (of Cambay) had equipped large 
squadrons in the Ports of the Gulf .... 
alleging .... that he was sending them to 
hlangalor to join others in an expedition 
against Sinde . . . and that all this was 
false, for he was really sending them in the 
expectation that the Bumis would come to 
Mangalor next September. . . .” — Correa^ 

1648. This place is called Mangerol by 
Van Twist, p. 13. 

Mangelin. Add : 

On the origin of this weight see Sir 
W. Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, 
now in the press. The mdnjadi was 
the hard scarlet seed of the Adenanthera 
^avcmina, L., used as a measure of 
weight from very early times. A 
parcel of 50 taken at random gave an 
average weight of 4*13 grs. 3 parcels 


of 10 each, selected by eye as large, 
gave average 5*02 and 5*03 (qp. cit. p. 
47). 

1584, “ There is another sort of weight 

called Mangiallino, which is 5 graines of 
Venice weight, and therewith they weigh 
diamants and other jewels.” — Barret, in 
Hakluyt, ii. 409. 

Manjee. 

1683. “We were forced to track our 
boat till 4 in the Afternoon, when we saw 
a great black cloud arise out of ye North 
with much lightning and thunder, which 
made our Mangee or Steerman advise us to 
fasten our boat in some Creeke.” — Hedges. 
Hak. Soc., 88. 

Por the Pahari use, see Long's Selections, 
p. 561. 

Martaban, n.p. Add: 

1680. “ That the English may settle 

ffactorys at Serian, Pegu, and Ava . . . and 
alsoe that th^ may settle a ffactory in like 
manner at Mortavan. . — ArUcles to he 
proposed to the King of Burma and JPegu, in 
Notes and Extracts, No. III., p. 8. 

1695. “ Concerning Bartholomew Bodri- 

gues ... I am informed and do believe 
he put into Mortavan for want of wood and 
water, and was there seized by the King's 
offic&'s, because not bound to that Place.” 
— Governor Higginson, in Lair. Oriental 
Bepert, ii. 342-3. 

Marwaree, u. p. and s. This word 
Marivdri, properly a man of Marwar 
or tbe j odhpUr country in Bajputana, 
is used in many parts of India as 
synonymous with, banya or sowcar, 
from the fact that many of the traders 
and money-lenders have com© origi- 
nally from Marwar, most frequently 
Jains in religion. Compare the lorn- 
bard of medieval England, and the 
caorsino of Dante’s time. 

Masulipatam. Add : 

1684. “These sort of Women are so 
nimble and active that when the present 
king went to see Maslipatan, nine of them 
undertook to represent the figure of an 
Elephant ; four making the four feet, four 
the body, and one the trunk ; upon which 
the King, sitting in a kind of Throne, made 
his entry into the City.” — Tavernier, E. T., 
ii. 65. 

Matross, Add : 

1746. “ , . . We were told with regard 

to the Portifications, that no Expense should 
be grudged that was necessary for the 
Defence of the Settlement, and in 1741, a 
Person was sent out in the character of an 
Engineer for our Place ; but ... he lived 
not to come among us ; and therefore, we 
could only judge of his Merit and Qualifica- 
tions by the Value of his Stipend, Six 
Pagodas a Month, or about Eighteen Pence 
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a Day, scarce the Pay of a common Ma- 
tross. . — Letter from Mr. Barnett to the 

Secret Committee, in Letter to a Proprietor of 
the E. J. Co., p. 45. 

Mayla, S. Hind, onela,^ a fair, 
almost always connected with some 
religions celebration, as were so many 
of the medieval fairs in Europe. The 
word is from Skt. mela, ‘ meeting, con- 
course, assembly.’ 

1869. “Le Mela n’est pas pr^cis4ment 
Tine foire telle qne nous I’entendent ; c’est 
le nom qu’on donne aux reunions de pfelerins 
et des marchands qui . . . se rendent dans 
les lieux consid^rds comme sacrds, aux 
fetes de certains dieux indiens et des per- 
sonnages reputds saints parmi les musul- 
mans,’* — Garcin de Tassy, Bel. Mm., p. 27. 

Meekly, ii.p. See under Munnee- 
pore. 

Melique Verido, n. p. The Portu- 
guese form of the style of the princes 
of the dynasty established at Bidar in ! 
the end of the loth century, on the 
decay of the Bahmani kingdom. The 
name represents ‘ Malik Barid.’ It was 
apparenfiy only the 3rd of the dynasty, 
’Ali, who first took the title of (’Ah) 
Barid Shah. 

1533. * ‘ And as the folosomia (?) of Badur 
was very great, as well as his presumption, 
he sent word toYzam IVCaluco (see Nizama- 
luco) and to Verido (who were great Lords, 
as it were Kings, in the Decanim, that lies 
between the Balgat and Cambaya) .... 
that they must pay him homage, or he 
would hold them for enemies, and would 
direct war against them, and take away 
their dominions.” — Correa, iii. 514. 

1563. “And these regents , . . concerted 
among themselves . . . that they should 
seize the King of Daquem in Beder, which ^ 
is the chief city and capital of the Decan ; 
so they took him and committed him to one 
of their number, by name Verido *, and then 
he and the rest, either in person^or by their 
representatives, make him a salam (^2ema) 
at certain days of the year . . . The Verido 
who died in the year 1510 was a Hungarian 
by birth, and originally a Christian, as I 
have heard on sure authority.” — Garcia, 
f , 35 and 35v. 

c. 1601. “About this time a letter 
arrived from the Prince Sultdn D<iniy^l, 
reporting that (Malik) Ambar had col- 
lected his troops in Bidar, and had gained a 
victory over a partj" which had been sent 
to oppose him by Malik Barid .” — Irtdyat 
Ullah, in Elliot, vi. 104. 

Milk-bush. Add : 

c. 1690. “They enclose their fields and 
gardens with hedges of the zekooxn (zak- 
kum) tree, which is a strong defence against 
cattle, and makes the country almost im- 


penetrable by an army.” — Gladwin, ii. 

68 , 

This is the milk-hedge. 

“The milk-hedge forms a very dis- 
tinctive featm'e in the landscape of many 
parts of Giizerat. Twigs of the plant 
thrown into running water kill the fish, and 
are extensively used for that purpose. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered the 
best for making gunpowder.” — M.~Gen. 

B. H. Keating c. 

1879. “ So saying, Buddh 

Silently laid aside sandals and staff, 

His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Perth from behind the milk-hush on the 
sand, ...” 

E. Arnold, Light of Ada, Bk. v. 

Mincopie, U.p. This term is attri- 
buted in books to the Andaman 
islanders as their distinctive name for 
their own race. It originated with a 
vocabulary given by Lieut. Oolebrooke 
in volume iv. of the Asiatic Researches, 
and was certainly founded on some 
misconception. Hor has the possible 
origin of the mistake been ascertained. 

Miscall, s. Arab, miskal {miiJikal, 
properly). An Arabian weight, ori- 
ginally tbat of the Homan aureus and 
the gold dinar ; about 73 grs. 

c. 1340. “ The prince, violently enraged, 

caused this officer to be put in prison, and 
confiscated his goods, which amounted to 
437,000,000 mithkals of gold. This anecdote 
serves to attest at once the severity of the 
sovereign and the extreme wealth of the 
country.” — Shikdbuddln, in JVh^. et Ext., 
xiii. 192. 

1502. “Upon which the King (of Sofala) 
showed himself much pleased . . . and 
gave them as a present for the Captain- 
Major a mass of strings of small golden 
beads which they call pingo, -sreighing 1000 
maticals, every matical being worth 500 
reis, and gave for the King another that 
weighed 3000 maticals. . . ^—Coi^ea, i. 274. 

Mocuddum. Add: 

1680. “ Por the better keeping the Boat- 
men in order, resolved to appoint Black 
Tom Muckadum or Master of the Boat- 
men, being Christian as he is, his wages 
being paid at 70 fanams per mensem.” — 
Fort St. Geo. Gonsn., Dec. 23, in Rotes and 
Extracts, No. III. p. 42. 

Mogul. Add : 

1404. “And the territory of this empire 
of Samarkand is called the territory of Mo- 
galia, and the language thereof is called 
Mugalia, and they don’t understand this 
lan^age on this side of the Hiver (the 
Oxus) ... for the character which is used 
by those of Samarkand beyond the river is 
not understood or read by those on this sms 
the river ; and they call that character 
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Mongali, and the Emperor keeps by him 
certain scribes who can read and write this 
Mogali character.” — Clcivijo, 6 ciii. (Comp. 
Markham, 119-120). 

1781. “Wanted an European or Mogul 
Coachman that can drive four Horses in 
hand.” — India Gazette, June 30. 

Mogul, The Great Add : 

1653. ‘ ‘ This Prince, having taken them 

all, made fourscore and two of them abjure 
their faith, who served him in his wars 
against the Great Mogor, and were every 
one of them miserably slain in that expedi- 
tion.’’ — Cogan^s Pinto, p. 25. 

The expression is not in Pinto’s original, 
where it is Eey dosjdogores (cap. xx.). 

c. 1663. “ Since it is the custom of Asia 

never to approach C-reat Persons with 
Empty Hands, when I had the Honour to 
kiss the Vest of the Great Mogol Aureng 
Zehe, I presented him with Eight Roupees. 

. . — Bernier, E. T., p. 62. 

1807. “L’Hmdoustan est depuis quelque 
temps doming psuc un multitude de petits 
souverains qui s’arrachent I’un 1’ autre leurs 
possessions. Aucun d’eux ne reconnait comme 
il faut I’autoritd legitime du Hogol, si ce 
n’est cependant messieurs les Anglais, les- 
quels n'ont pas cessd d’etre soumis k son 
ob^issance j en sorte qu’actuellement, c’est 
k dire en 1222 (1807) ils reconnaissent I’au- 
torit^ supreme d’ Akbar Schah, fils de Schah 
Alam.” — Afsos, Ardyish-i-mahjil, qpLoted by 
Garcin de Tassy, Bel, Mus,, 90. 

Mohur, Gold. Add : 

1779. “ I then took hold of his hand : 

then he (Francis) took out gold mohurs, 
and offered to give them to me ; I refused 
them ; he said ‘ Take that (offering both his 
hands to me), ’twill make you great men, and 
T will give you 100 gold mohurs more.’” — 
Evidence of Rambux Jemadar, on Trial of 
Grand v. Francis, quoted in Echoes of Old 
Calcutta, 228, 

Moliwa. Add : 

“It abounds in Guzerat. When the 
flowers are falling the Hill-men camp under 
the trees to collect them. And it is a 
common practice to sit perched on one of 
the_ trees in order to shoot the large deer 
which come to feed on the fallen mhowa. 
The timber is strong and durable.” — 
M.^Gen, B. H. Keating e, 

Moluccas. Add : 

The earliest mention of these islands 
by this name, that we know, is in a 
letter of Amerigo Vespucci (quoted 
under Cauhameira), who in 1501, 
among the places heard of by Cabral’s 
fleet, mentions the Maluche Islands. 

1518. “And as it was the monsoon for 
Maluco, dom Aleixo despatched dom Tris- 
tram de Meneses thither, to establish the 
trade in clove, carrying letters from the 
King of Portugal, and presents for the 


Kings of the iijsles of Ternate and Tidore 
where the clove grows.” — Correa, ii. 552. 

Mone, n. p. Mon or Mun, the name 
by which the people who formerly occu- 
pied Pegu, and whom we call Talaing, 
called themselves. See Talaing, 

Monegar. Add : 

1800. “ In each Eohly, for every thou- 

sand Pagodas (335?. 15s. 101c?.) rent that he 
pays, there is also a Munegar, or a Tah- 
sildar as he is called by the Mussulmans.’’ 
— Buchanan^ s Mysore, &c., i. 276. 

Monsoon. Add : 

1599. “ Ora nell anno 1599, essendo ve- 

nuta la Mansone a proposito, si messero 
alia vela due navi Portoghesi, le quali eran 
venute dalla citta di Goa in Amacao.” — 
Carletti, ii. 206. 

Mooktear. Add : 

1885. “ The wily Bengali muktear^ or 

attorneys, were the bane of the Hill 
Tracts, and I never relaxed in my efforts to 
banish them from the country.” — Lt.-Col. 
T. Lewin, p. 336. 

Moollah. Add : 

1680. “The old Mulla having been dis- 
charged for misconduct, another by name 
Oozzee Mahmud entertained on a salary of 
5 Pagodas per mensem, his duties consisting 
of the business of writing letters, &c. in 
Persian, besides teaching the Persian lan- 
guage to such of the Company’s servants as 
shall desire to learn it.” — Fort St. Geo. 
Consn. March 11th. Kotes and Extracts, 
No. HI. p. 12. 

Moolvee. See Law-officer in 

Stjppt. 

Moon Blindness. This affection of 
the eyes is commonly believed to be 
produced by sleeping exposed to the 
full light of the moon. There is great 
difference of opinion as to the facts, 
some quoting experience as incontro- 
vertible, others regarding the thing 
merely as a vulgar prejudice, without 
substantial foundation. Some remarks 
will be found in Gollingwood^s Rambles 
of a Naturalist, p]^. 308-310. The 
present writer has in the East twice 
suffered from a peculiar affection of 
the eyes and face, after being in sleep 
exposed to a bright moon, but he 
would hardly have used the termmoon- 
hlindness. 

Moonga, Mooga. Add : 

1680. “The Floretta yam or Muckta 

examined and priced The Agent 

inf ormed ‘ that ’twas colled Arundee, made 
neither with cotton nor silke,|but of a kind 
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of Herba spun by a worme that feeds upon 
the leaves of a stalke or tree called Arundee, 
which bears a round prickly berry, of which 
oyle is made ; vast quantits’-s of this cloth 
is made in the country about Goora Ghaut 
beyond Seripore Mercha ; where the 
wormes are kept as silke wormes here ; 
twill never come white, but will take any 
colour,’ etc.” — Fort St. Geo. Agent on Tour, 
Consn., Nov. 19th. In Notes and Extracts, 
No. III., p. 58. 

Arandl or rendn is the castor-oil plant, 
and tliis must be the Attacns ricini, Jones, 
called in JET. Arrindi, Arrindiaria{Tj, and 
in Bengali Eri, Eria, Erindy, according to 
Fortes Watson^ $ Nomenclature, No. 8002, 
p. 371. 

ICoonshee. Add : 

1782. “The young_ gentlemen exercise 
themselves in translating . . . they reason 
and dispute with their munchees (tutors) in 
Persian and Moors. . . — Pricers Tracts, 
i. 89. 

Moor. Add, at foot of p. 445, col. 
b: 

Moro is still applied at Manilla to 
tbe Mnsulman Malays. 

1648. “King Jangier (Jehangir) used to 
make use of a reproach : That one Portu- 
gees was better than three Moors, and 
one Hollander or Englishman better than 
two Portugees.” — Vccjz Twist, 59. 

1747. “We had the Misfortune to be 
reduced to almost inevitable Danger, for as 
our Success chiefly depended on the assist- 
ance of the Moors, We were soon brought 
to the utmost Extremity by being aban- 
doned by them.” — Letter from Fort St. 
David to the Court, May 2nd (India Office ! 
MS. Records). j 

1797. “Under the head of castes entitled 
to a favourable term, I believe you compre- 
hend Brahmans, Moormen, merchants, and 
almost every man who does not belong to 

the Sudra or cultivating caste ” — 

Minute of Sir T. Munro, in Arbuthnot, 
i. 17. 

Moorpunky. Add : 

1767. “ Charges Dewanny, viz. : — 

“A few moorpungkeys and beanleahs 
for the service of Mahomed Reza Khan, 
and on the service at the city some are 
absolutely necessary . . . 25,000 : 0 : 0.” 
— Dacca Accounts, in Long, 524. 

Moors. Add : 

1779. 

“U What language did Mr. Prancis 
speak ? 

W. {Meerun Kitmutgar). The same as I 
do, in broken Moors.” 

Trial of Grand v. Philip Prancis, quoted 
in Echoes of Old Calcutta, 226. 

1803. “ Conceive what society there will 

be when people speak what they don’t 
think, in Moors. ” — M. Elphinstone, in Life, 
i. 108. 


Mora. Add ; 

The typical form of the cane mora 
is that of two truncated cones meeting 
at the smaller ends. 

“The ordinary mora” (of the form just 
stated) “was in Assam so universally in 
use as a stand, that, when tea cultivation 
began, the typical form was adopted for tea* 
filing, and thousands of iron moras w'ere 
employed. The sieve with the tea-leaves to 
be fired stood on the toj), and the charcoal 
fire burned in the bottom.” — {ISI.-Gen. B. H. 
Keatinge.) 

^ Mort-de-cMen. Add, after quota- 
tion from Johnson, at top of p. 451, 
col. b : 

_ The second of the following quota- 
tions evidently refers to the outbreak 
of cholera mentioned at p. 451, col. h, 
after Macpherson : 

1780. “I am once or tmce a year(!) 
subject to violent attacks of cholera morbus, 
here called mort-de-chien. . . . ” — Impey 
to D tinning, quoted by Sir James Stephen, 
li. 339. 

1781. “ The Plague is now broke out in 
Bengal, and rages with great violence ; it 
has swept away already above 4000 persons, 
200 or uwards have been buried in the 
different Portuguese; churches within a few 
days.” — JSicJcy^s Bengal Gazette, April 21. 

Mosque. Add : 

1680. Consn. Port St. Geo., March 28 : 

* Records the death of Cassa verona . . . 
and a dispute arising as to whether his body 
should he burned by the Gentues or buried 
by the Moors, the latter having stopped the 
procession on the ground that the deceased 
was a Mussleman and built a Musseet in 
the Towne to be buried in, the Governor 
with the advice of his Council sent order 
that the body should be burned as a Gentue, 
and not buryed by the MIoors, it being 
aprehended to be of dangerous consequence 
to admit the Moors such pretences in the 
Towne.” — Notes and Extracts, No. III., 
p. 14. 

Mucoa. Add: 

1677. Resolved “to raise the rates of 
hire of the Mesulla^ (see Mussoola) boatmen 
called Macquars.” — Fort St. Geo. Consn., 
Jan. 12th, in Notes andlEostracts, No. I., 54. 

1746. “ 194 Macquars attending the sea- 
side at night (P.) 8:8: 40.” — 

Account of Extraordinary Excuses, at Foi't 
St. David (India Office MS. Records). 

Mufty, s. a. Ar. Mufti, an ex- 
pounder of tlie Mahommedan Law, 
the ntterer of the fatwa. Properly 
the Mufti is above the Kazi, wlio 
carries out the judgment. 

In the last century, and including 
Regulation IX. of 1793, wbich gave 
the Company’s Courts in Bengal the 
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reorganisation 'whicli substantially 
endured till 1862, -we bave frequent 
mention of both Cauzies and Miifties 
as authorised expounders of the Ma- 
bommedan la^v*; but, tbougb^ Kazis 
were nominally maintained in tbe 
ProYincial Courts down to tbeir aboli- 
tion (1829-31), practically tbe duty of 
tbose known as Kams became limited to 
quite different objects, and tbe designa- 
tion of tbe Law-officer wbo gave 
tbe futwa in our District courts 
was Maulav%. Tbe title Mufti bas 
been long obsolete witbin tbe limits of 
Britisb administration, and one might 
safely say that it is practically un- 
known to any surviving member of 
tbe Indian Civil Service, and never 
was beard in India as a bving title 
by any Englishman now surviving. 
See in Stjppt. Cazee and Law-officer. 

b. A slang phrase in tbe army, for 
* plain clothes.’ bio doubt it is taken 
in some way from a, but tbe .transition 
is a little obscure, 
a. — 

1653. “Pendant la tempeste vne femme 
Industani mourut sur notre bordj vn 
Monfti Persan de la Secte des Schai assista 

cette derniere extr^mit^, luy donnant 
eaperance d’vne meilleure vie qne celle-cy, et 
d’vn Paradis, ob Ton auroit tout ce que Ton 

pent desirer et la fit changer de 

Secte. . . . ” — Be la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 
1657, p. 2S1. 

1674. “Resolve to make a present to the 
G-overnors of Changulaput and Pallaveram, 
old friends of the Company, and now about 
to go to Golcondah, for the marriage of the 
former with the daughter of the King’s 
Mufti or Churchman.” — Fort St. Geo. 
Consn., March 26th. In Notes and Extracts. 
No. I., 30. 

1767. “ 3d. You will not let the Gauzy 

or Mufty ■ receive anything from the tenants 
unlawfmly.” — Collectors' Instructions, in 
Long, 511. 

^ 1777. “The Cazi and Muftis now de- 
liver in the following report, on the right of 
inheritance claimed by the widow and 

nephew of Shabaz Beg Khan ” — 

Report on the Fatna Cause, quoted in 
Stephen's Nuncomar and Impey, ii. 167. 

1793. “§XXXYI. The cauzies and 
Muftis of the provincial Courts of Appeal, 
shall also be cauzies and mufties of the 
courts of circuit in the several divisions, 
and shall not be removable, except on proof 
to the satisfaction of the Governor-General 
in Council that they are incapable, or have 

been guilty of misconduct ” — Reg, 

iX. 0/1793. 

Muggrabee. Add : 

Prom At. gharh, tbe root of this 
word, tbe Spaniards baye tbe province 


Algarve, and both Spanish and Italian 
have garbin, a west wind. 

Muneheel. Add : 

1844. “ Muncheels, with poles complete 

Poles, Muneheel-, Spare.” 
Jameson’s Bombay Code, Ordnance Nomen- 
clature. 

“When I landed at Diu, an officer met 
me with a Muneheel for my use, viz. a 
hammock slung to a pole, and protected by 
an awning.” R. JBC. Keatinge, 

MlumeeporedU.p. Properly 
pur; a quasi-independent state lying 
between tbe British district of Caebar 
on tbe extreme east of Bengal, and 
tbe upper part of tbe kingdom of 
Burma, and^in fact including a part of 
tbe watershed between tbe tributaries 
of tbe Brahmaputra and tbose of tbe 
Irawadi. Tbe people are of genuinely 
Indo-Chinese and Mongoloid aspect, 
and tbe state, small and secluded as it is, 
bas bad its turn in temporary conquest 
and domination, like almost all tbe 
states of Indo -China from tbe borders 
of Assam to tbe mouth of tbe Mekong. 
Like tbe other Indo-Chinese states, 
too, Manipur bas its royal chronicle, 
but little seems to have been gathered 
from it, Tbe Rajas and people have, 
for a period which seems uncertain, 
professed Hindu religion. A dis- 
astrous invasion of Manipur by Alom- 
pra, founder of tbe present Burmese 
dynasty, in 1755, led a few years after- 
wards to negotiations with tbe Bengal 
Government, and tbe conclusion of a 
treaty, in consequence of which a body 
of British sepoys was actually des- 
patched ,in 1763, but eventually re- 
turned without reaching Manipur. 
After this, intercourse practically 
ceased till tbe period of our first 
Burmese war (1824-25), when tbe 
country was overrun by tbe Burmese, 
who also entered Caebar ; and British 
troops, joined with a Manipuri force, 
expelled them. Since then a British 
officer bas always been resident at 
ManipOr, and atone time (c. 1838-41) 
a great deal of labour was expended 
on opening a road between Caebar 
and Manipur. 

This state bas been called by a 
variety of names, causing much con- 
fusion. Thus, in Rennell’s Memoir 
and maps of India it bears tbe name 
of Meckley. In Symes’s Narrative, 
and in maps of that period it is Cassay ; 
names, both of which have long dis- 
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appeared from modern maps. MecJdey 
represents the name {Maldi ?) by which 
the country was known in Assam ; 
Mogli (apparently a form of the same) 
was the name in Oachar; Ka^se or 
Ka-ilie (according to the Ava pronun- 
ciation) is the name by which it is 
known to the Shans or Burmese. 

1755. “ I have carried my Arms to the 

confines of China ... on the other quarter 
I have reduced to my subjection the major 
I)art of the Kingdom of Cassay ; whose 
Heir I have taken captive, see there he sits 
behind you . . — Speech of Alompra to 

Gapt. Baker at Momchabue, Dalrymple, 
Or. -Bejp., i. 152. 

1759. “Cassay, which . . . lies to the 
]Sr. Westward of Ava, is a Country, so far 
as I can learn, hitherto unheard of in 
Europe . . .” — Letter, dd. 22 June, 1759, 
in Id. 116. 

1763. ‘ “ Meckley is a Hilly Country, 

and is bounded on the North, South, and 
West by large tracts of Cookie Mountains, 
which prevent any intercourse with the 
countries beyond them ; and on the East 
by the Bnrampoota ; beyond the Hills, to 
the North by Asam and Poong ; to the 
West Oashar ; to the South and East the 
Bukmah Country, which lies between 
Meckley and China . , . The Burampoota 
is said to divide, somewhere to the north 
of Poong, into two large branches, one of 
which passes through. Asam, and down by 
the way of Dacca, the other through Poong 
into the Burma Country.” — Acct. of Meckley, 
by Nerher Doss Gosseen, in Dalrymple's Or. 
Bep., ii. 477-478. 

„ “. . . there is about seven days 

plain country between Moneypoor and 
Burampoota, after crossing which, about 
seven days, Jungle and Hills, to the inha- 
bited border of the Burmah country.” — 
Ibid. 481. 

1793. “. . . The first ridge of moun- 

tains towards Thibet and Bootan, forms the 
limit of the survey to the north j to which 
I may now add, that the surveys extend 
no farther eastward, than the frontiers of 
Assam and Meckley . . . The space be- 
tween Bengal and China, is occupied by 
the province of Meckley, and other dis- 
tricts, subject to the King of Burmah, or 
Ava . . . ” — MennelVs Memoir, 295. 

1799. (deferring to 1757). “Elated with 
success Alompra returned to Monchaboo, 
now the seat of imperial government. After 
some months ... he took up arms against 
the Cassayers .... Having landed his 
troops, he was preparing to advance to 
Munnepoora, the capital of Cassay, when 
information arrived that the Peguers had 
revolted . . .” — Symes, narrative, 41-42. 

,, “All the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of Cassay, who are 


* Here the Kyendwen B. is regarded as a 
branch of the Brahmaputra. See further on. 


much better horsemen than the Birmans.” 
—Id. 318. 

1819. “ Beyond the i^oint of Negraglia 

{i.e. Kegrais), as far as Azen (Assam), and 
even further, there is a small chain of 
mountains that divides Aracan and Casse 
from the Burmese . . — Sangermcnio,^. 33. 

1827. “The extensive area of the Bur- 
man territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, of whom I have heard 
not less than eighteen enumerated. The 
most considerable of these are the proper 
Burmans, the Peguans or Talains, the 
Shans or people of Lao, the Cassay, or 
more correctly Kath4 . . . — Crawfurd^s 
Journal, 372. 

1855. ‘ ^ The wearing of these silks . . . 

gives employment to a large body of the 
population in the suburbs and villages 
round the capital, especially to the Munni- 
poorians, or Kathe, as they are called by 
the Burmese. 

“These people, the descendants of un- 
fortunates who were carried off in droves 
from their country by the Burmans in the 
time of King Mentaragyi and his prede- 
cessors, form a very great proportion . . . 
of the metropolitan population, and they 
are largely diffused in nearly all the dis- 
tricts of Central Burma .... Whatever 
work is in hand for the King or for any of 
the chief men near the capital, these people 
supply the labouring hands ; if boats have 
to De manned they furnish the rowers ; and 
whilst engaged on such tasks any remune- 
ration they may receive is very scanty and 
uncertain.” — Mission to Ava, 153-154. 

Musk-Rat. Add : 

1653. “Les rats dTnde sont de deux 
sortes. . . . La deuxiesme espece que les 
Portugais appellent cheroso ou odoriferant 
est de la figure d’vnfuret ” (a ferret), “mais 
extremement petit, sa morseure est vene- 
neuse. Lorsqu’il entre en vne chambre 
Ton le sent incontinent, et Ton Tentend 
crier ki'ik, krik, krik.” — De la Bovilaye-le-' 
Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 256. 

I may note on this that J erdon says of 
the Sorex murinus, — the large musk-rat of 
China, Burma, and the Malay countries, 
extending into Lower Bengal and Southern 
India, especially the Malabar coast, where 
it is said to be the common species (there- 
fore probably that known to our author), — 
that the bite is considered venomous by the 
natives {Mammals, p. 54). 

Musnud. Add : 

1757. “ On the 29th the Colonel went to 

the Soubah’s Palace, and in presence of all 
the Rajahs and great men of the court, led 
him to the Musland. . . . ” — Reflexions by 
Imke Scrafton, Esq., ed. 1770, p. 93. 

1827. “ The Prince Tippoo had scarcely 

dismounted from his elephant, and occupied 
the musnud, or throne of cushions.” — W. 
Scott, Surgeon^ s Daughter, ch. xiv. 

Mussaulckee. Add : 

“ In Central India it is the special 
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duty of the barber (iidt) to carry the 
torch ; hence nai, commonly, = ‘ torch- 
bearer ’ ” {M.-Gen, Keating e), 

Mussoola. Add : 

1678. Three Eng*lishmeii drowned by 
upsetting of a Mussoola boat. The fourth 
on board sav^ed by the help of the 'iMuckioas 
(see Mucoa above, and in Gloss.). — Ft. St. 
Geo. Oo7isn. , Aug. 13. Notes and Extracts, 
No. I., p. 78. 

1679. ‘ * A Mussoolee being overturned, 
although it was very smooth water and no 
surf, and one Englishman being drowned, a 
Dutchman being with difidculty recovered, 
the Boatmen were seized and put in prison, 
one escaping.” — Ibid., July 14. In No. II., 

p. 16. 


Mustees. Add : 

1653. ^ (At Goa) “Les Mestissos sont 
de plusieurs sortes, mais fort mesprisez 
des Reinols et Castissos (Castees), parce 
qull y a eu vn pen de sang noir dans la 
generation de leurs ancestres ... la tache 
d’auoir eu pour ancestre une Indienne leur 
demeure iusques k la centiesme genera- 
tion : iis peuuent toutesfois estre soldats et 
Oapitaines de fortere.sses ou de vaisseaux, 
s’ds font profession de auiure les armes, et 
s’ils se iettent du cost^ de I’Eglise ils 
peuuent estre Leeteurs, mais non Prouin- 
ciaux.”— De la Boullayede-Gouz, ed. 1657, 

p. 226. 

1678. ‘ Noe Roman Catholick or Papist, 
whether English or of any other nation 
shall bear any office in this Garrison, and 
shall have no more pay than 80 fanams per 
mensem as private centinalls, and the pay 
of those of the Portuguez nation, as Euro- 
peans, Musteeses, and Topasees, is from 70 
to 40 fanams per mensem.” — Articles and 
Orders ... of Fort St. Geo., Madraspatam. 
In Notes and Eoctracts, i. 88. 


1781. “Eloped from the service of his 
ivEistress a Slave Boy aged 20 years, or 
^ereabouts, pretty white or colour of 
Musty, tall and slinder.” — Sicky^s Bengal 
Gazette, Feb. 24. 

1799. “August 13th . . . Visited by 
appointment . . . Mrs. Carey, the last sur- 
vivor of those unfortunate persons who 
were imprisoned in the Black Hole at Cal- 
cutta. . , This lady, now fifty-eight years 
of age, as she herself told me, is . . . 
of a fair Mesticia colour .... She 
confirmed all which Mr. Holwell has 
said. . . .” — Note by Thomas Boileau:* 
quoted in Echoes of Old Calcutta, 34. 

1868. “These Mestizas, as they are 
termed, are the native Indians of the Philip- 
pines, whose blood has to a great extent 
perhaps been mingled with that of their 
bpanish rulers. They are a very exclusive 
people . . . and have their own places of 
amusement .... and Mestiza balls, to 


attorney in Calcutta 
thefatlier of Major-Generals Jolm Tlieophilus am 
A. H. E. Soileau, TI.E. (Bengal). 


which no one is admitted who does not don 
the costume of the country.” — QolUngwood 
p. 296. ’ 


Muster. Add : 

1772. “The Governor and Council of 
Bombay must be written to, to send round 
Musters of such kinds of silk, and silk 
piece-goods, of the manufacture of Bengal 
as will serve the market of Surat and Bom- 
bay.” — Frice^s Travels, i. 39. 

Muxadabad. Add : 

1684. “ Dec. 26. — In ye morning I went 

to give Bulchund a visit according to his 
invitation, who rose up and embraced me 
when I came near him, enquired of my 
health and bid me welcome to Muxoo- 
davad. . . . ” — Hedges, p. 59. 

1753. “En omettant quelques lieux de 
moindre consideration, je m’arr^te d’abord 
k Mocsudabad. Ce nom signifie ville de la 
monnoie. Et en effetc’estlk oh se frappe 
celle du pays; et un grand fauxbonrg de 
cette vHle, appeie Azingonge, est la resi- 
dence du Nabab, qui gouverne le Bengale 
presque souverainement.”— 63. 

It is alleged in a passage introduced in 
Mrs. C. Mackenzie’s interesting memoir of 
her husband, Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier^ $ Zife, that “Admiral Watson used 
to sail up in his ships to Moorshedabad.” 
But there is no ground for this statement. 
It does not appear, so far as I can trace, 
that the Admiral’s fiag-ship ever went 
above Ohandernagore, and the largest of 
the vessels sent to Hoogly even was the 
Bridgewater of 20 guns. No vessel of the 
fleet appears to have gone higher. 

Muzbee. Add, before quotations : 
The original corps of Muzbees, now- 
represented by the 32nd Bengal N. I. 
(Pioneers), was raised among the men 
labouring on the Baree Doab Canal. 


Myna. Add : 

1803. “During the whole of our stay 
two minahs were talking most incessantly, 
to the great delight of the old lady, who 
often laughed at what they said, and 
praised their talents. Her hookah filled 
up the interval.” — Ld. Valentia, i. 227-8. 

1879. “ . . . . beneath 

Striped squirrels raced, the mynas perked 
and picked. 

The nine brown sisters* chattered in the 
thorn . . .’* 

E. Arnold, The Eight of Asia, Book i. 


N. 

Nabob, x^dd under b: 

1777._ “ In such a revolution . . . it was 
impossible but that a number of individuals 

See Seven Sisters in Gloss. Mr. Arnold makes 
too many ! 
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should have acquired large property. They 
did acquire it; and with it they seem to 
have obtained the detestation of their 
countrymen, and the appellation of Nabobs 
as a term of reproach.” — Price's Tracts, 
i. 13. 

N.B. The quotation from Leconte de 
ITsle should have been under a. 

Nalkee, s. H. ndlhl, A kind of 
litter formerly used by natives of rank ; 
the word and thing are now obsolete. 
The former was perhaps a factitious 
imitation of 'pdlkl ? 

1789. “A naleky is a paleky, either 
open or covered, but it bears upon two 
bamboos, like a sedan in Europe, with this 
difference only, that the poles are carried 
by four or eight men, and upon the 

shoulders ” — ^Note by Tr. of Seir 

MutaqheHn, iii. 269. 

Narcondam. Add : 

The discrepancy in the position of the 
island is noticed by D’AnviUe ; 

1753. Je n’oublierai pas Narcondam, 
et d’autant moins que ce que j’en trouve | 
dans les Portagais ne repond point h la 
position que nos cartes lui donnent. Le 
routier de Gaspar Pereira de los Reys 
indique Tile Narcodao ou Narcondam h 6 
lieues des lies Cocos, 12 de la t^te de 
I’Andaman ; et le rhumb de vent h regard 
de ce point il le determine, leste quarta da 
nordeste, meya quarta mais vara les nordestes, 
c’est Ik dire k peu-prbs 17 degrds de Test au 
nord. Selon les cartes Frangoises, Nar- 
condaxn s’5carte environ 25 lieues marines 
de la t^te d’ Andaman ; et au lieu de prendre 

S lus du nord, cette lie baisse vers le sud 
’une fraction de degrd plus ou moins con- 
siderable selon diff^rentes cartes.” — JD'An- 
mlle, Eclair c., 141-142. 

I may add that I find in a French 
map of 1701 {Carte Marine depuis 
Suratte jusqiCau Detroit de Malaca, 
le Pere P. P. Tachard) we have, in the 
(approximately) true position of Nar- 
condam, Isle Haute, whilst an islet 
without name appears in the approxi- 
mate position of Barren Island, 

Narrows, The, n. p. A name ap- 
plied by the Hoogly pilots for at least 
two centuries to the part of the river 
immediately below Hoogly Point, now 
known as * Hoogly Bight.’* 

1684. “About 11 o’clock we met with 
ye Good-hove, at an anchor in ye Narrows, 
without Hugly River, t and ordered him 
upon ye first of ye flood to weigh, and 
make all ye haste he could to Hugly . . 

— Hedges, 64. 


* See Mr. Barlow’s note on Hedges' Diary, p. 64. 
t The “Hugly” Eiver was then considered (in 
ascending) to begin at Hoogly Point, and the con- 
fluence of the Roopnarain R., often called the 
Gunga (see under Godavery). 


1711. “From the lower Point of the 
Narrows on the Starboard-side . . . the 
Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards 
allowing only a small Birth for the Point 
off the Eiver of Rogues, commonly called 
by the Country People, Adegom . . . From 
the Eiver of Rogues, the Starboard Shore, 
with a great Ship, ought to be kept close 
aboard down'to the Channel Trees, for in the 
Offing lies the Grand middle Ground , . .” 

— English Pilot, p. 57. 

Naund, S. H. nCtnd. A coarse 
earthen vessel of large size, resembling 
in shape an inverted bee-hive, and 
useful for many economic and do- 
mestic purposes. The dictionary defi- 
nition in Fallon, ‘ an earthen trough,’ 
conveys an erroneous idea. 

Neelam. Add : 

1515. “Perod’Alpoym came full of sorrow 
to Cochin with all the apparel and servants 
of Afonso d’Alboquerque, all which Dom 
Gracia took charge of ; but the Governor 
(Lopo Soares) gave orders that there should 
be a leilSo (auction) of all the wardrobe, 
which indeed made a veiy poor show. Bom 
Gracia said to D. Aleixo in the church, 
where they met : The Governor your uncle 
orders a leil£o of all the old wardrobe of 
Afonso d’Alboquerque. I can’t praise his 
intention, but what he has done only adds 
to my uncle’s honour ; for all the people 
will see that he gathered no rich Indian 
stuffs, and that he despised everything but 
to be foremost in honour.” — Correa ^ ii. 469. 

Neelgye, Add : 

1773. “Captain Hamilton has been so 
obliging as to take charge of two deer, a 
male and a female, of a species which is 
called neelgow, and is, I believe, unknown 
in Europe, which he will deliver to you in 
my name .” — Warren Hastings to Sir G. 
Colehrooke, in Gleig, i. 288, 

Negapatam. Add: 

1534. “From this he (Cunhall Marcar, 
a Mahommedan corsair) went plundering 
the coast as far as NegapatSo, where there 
were always a number of Portuguese 
trading, and Moorish merchants. These 
latter,\ireading that this pirate would come 
to the place and plunder them, to curry 
favour with him, sent him word that if he 
came he would make a famous haul, because 
the Portuguese had there a quantity of 
goods on the river bank, where he could 
come up . . — Correa, iii. 554. 

Negrais. Add: 

1763. “ It gives us pleasure to observe 

that the King of the Burmahs, who caused 
our people at Negrais to he so cruelly 
massacred, is since dead, and succeeded by 
his son, who seems to be of a more friendly 
I and humane disposition .” — Fort William 
I Consns, Feby. 19th. In Dong, 288, 
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Welly. Add : 

See quotation from Anquetil du 
Perron in Suppt. under Jowaiir. 

Wilglierry. Add : 

The following also refers to the Orissa 
hil ls : 

1752. “Weavers of Balasore complain 
of the great scarcity of rice and provisions 
of all lands occasioned by the devastations 
of the Mahrattas, who, 600 in number, 
after plundering Balasore, had gone to the 
Nelligree Hills.” — In Long, p. 42. 

Wipa. Add : 

1583. “I Portoghesi e noi altri di 
queste bande di quh non mangiamo nel 
Kegno di Pegh pane di grano . . . ne si 
beve vino ; ma una certa acqua lambiccata 
da vn albero detto .Ajinippa, ch’ alia bocca 
assai gustevole ; ma al corpo giova e nuooe, 
secondo le complessioni de gli huomini.” — 
&. Bcdbi, f. 127. 

Wizam, The, U, p. The hereditary 
style of the reigning prince of the 
Hyderabad Territories ; ‘ His Highness 
the Nizdm,’ in English ofEcial phrase- 
ology. This in its full form, Nizam- 
ul-MtClh, was the title of Asaf Jah the 
founder of the dynasty, a very able 
soldier and minister of the Court of 
Aurangzib, who became Stlbadar of 
the Deccan in 1713. The title is 
therefore the same that had pertained 
to the founder of the Ahmedna^ar 
d5m.asty more than two centuries 
earlier, which the Portuguese called 
that of Wizamaluco (q.Y.)* And 
the circumstances originating the Hy- 
derabad dynasty were parallel. At 
the death of Asaf Jah (in 1748) he was 
independent sovereign of a large terri- 
tory in the Deccan, with his residence 
at Hyderabad, and with dominions in 
a general way corresponding to those 
still held by his descendant. 

Nizamaluco, n. p. One of the 
names which constantly occur in the 
early Portuguese writers on India. It 
represents Nizam-ul-Mulk. This was 
the title of one of the chiefs at the court 
of the Bahmani king of the Deccan, 
who had been originally a Brahman 
and a slave. His son Ahmed set up 
a dynasty at Ahmednagar (a.e. 1490), 
which lasted for more than a century. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty were 
originally called by the Portuguese 
Nizamaluco. Their own title was 
Nizam Shah, and this also occurs in 
the form Nizamoxa. 

1521. “ Meanwhile (the Governor Diego 


Dopes de Sequeira) sent Pernao 

Camello as ambassador to the Nizamaluco, 
Dord of the lands of Ghoul, with the object 
of making a fort at that place, and arrang- 
ing for an expedition against the King of 
Cambaya, which the Governor thought the 
Nizamaluco would gladly join in, because 
he was in a quarrel with that King. To 
this he made the reply that I shall relate 
hereafter.” — Correa, ii. 623. 

c. 1539. “ Trelado do Gontrato que o 

Visa Bey Dom Garcia de Noronha fez com 
hu Niza Niixaa, que d’antes se chamava ISu 
Niza Maluquo.” — Tombo, in Subsidios, 115. 
See also under Idalcan, quotation from 
Akbar Ndma. 

1553. “This city of Chaul .... is in 
population and greatness of trade one of 
the chief ports of that coast; it was subject 
to the Nizamaluco, one of the twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Decan (which 

we corruptly call JDaquem) The 

Nizamaluco being a man of great estate, 
although he possessed this maritime city, 
and other ports of great revenue, generally, 
in order to be closer to the Kingdom of the 
Decan, held his residence in the interior, 
in other cities of his dominion ; instructing 
his governors in the coast districts to aid 
our fleets in all ways and content their 
captains, and this was not merely out of 
dread of them, but with a view to the great 
revenue that he had from the ships of 
Malabar . , .”—Barros, II. ii. 7. 

1563. “. . . This King of Dely conquered 
the Becam and the Cuncam ; and retained 
the dominion a while ; but he could not rule 
territory at so great a distance, and so 

5 laced in it a -nephew crowned as king. 

'his king was a great favourer of foreign 
people, such as Turks, Kumis, Coragonis, 
and Arabs, and he divided his kingdom 
into captaincies, bestowing upon Adelham 
(whom we call Idalcam) the coast from 
Angediva to Oifardam . . . and to Nizamo- 
luco the coast from Oifardam to Negotana 
. . . — Garcia, i. 34v. 

,, “ iJ. Let us mount and ride in the 

country ; and by the way you shall tell me 
who is meant by Nizamoxa, as you often 
use that term to me. 

“O. At once I tell you he is a king in 
the Balaghat {Bagalate for Balagate), whose 
father I have often attended, and some- 
times also the son . . .” — Id. f. 33v. 

Nokar. Add, before quotations : 
According to I. J. Schmidt, For- 
schimgenim Oebiete der Volher Mittel 
Asiena, p. 96, niikur is in Mongol ‘ a 
comrade, dependent, or friend.’ 

Nol-kole, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian name of a vegetable a 
good deal grown in India, perhaps less 
valued in England than it deserves, 
and known here (though rarely seen) 
as Kol-rabi. It is Brassica oleracea, 
var. caulo-ra'pa. The stalk at one 
point expands into a globular mass 
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resembliiig a tiimip, and tliis is the 
edible part. I see my friend Sir Gr. 
Birdwood in his Bombay Products spells 
it Knolkliol, It is apparently Dutch, 

^ Knollhool^* ‘ Turnip-cabbage ; Qlioux- 
rave of the French. 

Norimon, s. Japanese 'word. A 
sort of portable chair used in J apan. 

1618. “As we were going out of the 
towne, the street being fml of hackneymen 
and horses, they woiild not make me way 
to passe, but fell a quarrelling with my 
neremoners, and offred me great abuse . . . ” 
— CocTcSf ii. 99. 

1768-71. “Sedan-chairs are not in use 
here (in Batavia). The ladies, however, 
sometimes employ a conveyance that is 
somewhat like them, and is called a nor!- 
mon .” — StavorinuSj E. T., i. 324. 

Nuggurcote. Add : 

1809. “At Batancote, where the Pad- 
shah (so the Sikhs call Bunjeet) is at 
present engaged in preparations and nego- 
tiations for the purpose of obtaining pos- 
session of Cote Caungrah (or Nagar Cote), 
which place is besieged by the Baja of 
Nepaul . . — ElpMnstonet in Life, i. 217. 

Numerical Afldxes, Coefficients, or 
Determinatives.* What is meant by 
these expressions can perhaps be best 
elucidated by an extract from the 
Malay Grammar of the late venerable 
John Orawfurd : 

‘ ‘ In the enumeration of certain ob- 
jects, the Malay has a peculiar idiom 
which, as far as I know, does not exist 
in any other language of the Archi- 
pelago. It is of the same nature as the 
word ‘ head,’ as we use it in the tale 
of cattle, or ‘ sail,’ in the enumeration 
of ships ; but in Malay it extends^ to 
many familiar objects. Alai, of which 
the original meaning has not been as- 
certained, is applied to such tenuous 
objects as leaves, grasses, etc. ; BataTig, 
meaning ‘stem,’ or ‘trunk,’ to trees, 
logs, spears, and javelins ; Ban- 
tern, of which the meaning has not 
been ascertained, to such objects as 
rings ; Bidang, which means ‘ spread- 
ing’ or ‘spacious,’ to mats, carpets, 
thatch, sails, skins, and hides; Biji, 
^ seeds,’ to corn, seeds, stones, pebbles, 
gems, eggs, the eyes of animals, 
lamps, and candlesticks,” and so on. 
Orawfurd names 8 or 9 other terms, 
one or other of which is always used 
in company 'with the numeral, in 

^ Otlier terms applied liave been Nwnieralia, 
Quantitative Auxiliaries, N umeral Auxiliaries, 
Segregatives, &c. 


enumeratmg different classes of ob- 
jects, as if, in English, idiom should 
compel us to say, ‘ two stems of 
spears,* ‘ four spreads of carpets,* 

‘ six corns of diamonds.’ As a matter 
of fact we do speak of 20 head of cattle, 
10 file of soldiers, 100 sail of ships, 20 
pieces of cannon, a dozen sta7id of rifles. 
But still the practice is in none of these 
cases obligatory, it is technical and 
exceptional ; insomuch that I remem- 
ber, when a boy,^ in old Beform-Bill 
days, and when disturbances were ex- 
pected in a pro'vincial town, hearing 
it stated by a -well-informed lady that 
a great proprietress in the neigh- 
bourhood was so alarmed that she had 
ordered from town a whole stand of 
musJeets ! 

To some small extent the idiom 
occurs also in other European lan- 
guages, including French and (German. 
Df French I don’t remember any 
example now except tite (de betail), 
nor of German except Stuck, which 
is, however, almost as universal as the 
Chinese _ piecey, A quaint example 
dwells in my memory of a German 
courier, who, when asked whether he 
had^ any employer at the moment, 
replied : ‘ *7a freilich ! dreizehn Stuck 
Amerikaner / ’ 

The same peculiar idiom that has 
been described in the extract from 
Ora-wfurd as existing in Malay, is 
found also in Burmese. The Burmese 
affixes seem to be more numerous, aisd 
their classification to be somewhat 
more arbitrary and sophisticated. Thus 
oos, a root implying * chief’ or ‘ first,’ 
is applied to kmgs, divinities, priests, 
etc.; Yauk, ‘a male,’ to rational 
beings not di-Tine; Qaung, ‘a brute 
beast,’ to irrational beings ; Fya, im- 
plying superficial extent, to dollars, 
countries, dishes, blankets, etc. : Lun, 
implying rotundity, to eggs, loaves, 
bottles, cups, toes, fingers, candles, 
bamboos, hands, feet, etc. ; Tseng and 
Qyaung, ‘extension in a straight line,’ 
to rods, lines, spears, roads, etc. 

The same idiom exists in Siamese, 
and traces of it appear in some of the 
vocabularies that have been collected 
of tribes on the frontier of China and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact that the 
numerals in such vocabularies in va- 
rious instances show identity of origin 
in the essential part of the numeral, 
whilst a different aspect is given to 
the whole word by a variation in what 
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appears to be tire nnmeral-afB.x * (or 
Avliat Mr, Brian Hodgson calls the 
" servile affix ’ ) . The idiom exists in the 
principal vernaculars of China itself, 
and it is a transfer of this idiom from 
Chinese dialects to Pigeon-English 
\ 7 hich has produced the piecey^ which 
in that quaint jargon seems to be used 
as the universal numeral-affix (“Two 
jjiecey cooly,” “three ^piecey dollar,” 
etc.). 

This one pigeon phrase represents 
scores that are used in the vernaculars. 
Eor in some languages the system has 
taken what seems an extravagant de- 
velopment, which must form a great 
difficulty in the acquisition of collo- 
quial use by foreigners. Some ap- 
proximate statistics on this subject 
will be given below. 

The idiom is found in Japanese and 
Corean, but it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, but an adoption from 
the Chinese. 

It is found in several languages of 
Central America, i.e. the Quiche of 
Guatemala, the ISTahualt of Mexico 
Proper; and in at least two other lan- 
guages (Tep and Pirinda) of the same 
region. The following are given as 
the coefficients or determinatives chiefly 
used in the (Nahualt or) Mexican. 
Compare them with the examples of 
Malay and Burmese usage already 
given : 

Tetl (a stone) used for roundish or 
cylindrical objects; e.y., eggs, beans, 
cacao beans, cherries, prickly-pears, 
Spanish loaves, etc., also for books, and 
fowls : 

Pantli (?) for long rows of persons 
and things; also for walls and fur- 
rows : 

Tlamantli (from mana, to spread on 
the ground), for shoes, dishes, basins, 
paper, etc., also for speeches and 
sermons : 

Olotl (maize-grains) for ears of maize, 
cacao-pods, bananas : also for flint 
arrow-heads (see W. v. Ilurriboldt, 
Kawi-SpracJie, ii. 265). 

I have, by the kind aid of my friend 
Professor Terrien de la Couperie, 
compiled a list of nearly fifty lan- 
guages in which this curious idiom 
exists. But it takes up too much 
space to be inserted here. 

I may, however, give his statistics 


* See Introductory Essay to Capt. Gill’s River of 
Golden Sand, ed. 1883, pp. [127], [128]. 


of the number of such determinatives, 
as assigned in the grammars of some 
of these languages. In Chinese ver- 
naculars, from 33 in the Shanghai 
vernacular to 110 in that of Puchau. 
In Corean, 12; in Japanese, 16; in 
Annamite, ^ 106 ; in Siamese, 24 ; in 
Shan, 42 ; in Burmese, 40 ; in Malay 
and Javanese, 19. 

If I am not mistaken, the propen- 
sity to give certain technical and ap- 
propriated titles to couples of certain 
beasts and birds, which had such ex- 
tensive development in old English 
sporting phraseology, and still partly 
survives, had its root in the same state 
of mind, viz., difiiculty in grasping 
the idea of abstract numbers, and a 
dislike to their use. Some light to me 
was, many years ago, thrown upon 
this feeling, and on the origin of the 
idiom of which we have been speaking, 
by a passage in a modern work, which 
is the more noteworthy as the author 
does not make any reference to the 
existence of this idiom in any language, 
and possibly was not aware of it : 

“ On entering into conversation with the 
(E-ed) Indian, it becomes speedily apparent 
that he is unable to comprehend the idea of 
abstract numbers. They exist in his mind 
only as associated ideas. He has a distinct 
conception of five dogs or five deer, but he 
is so unaccustomed to the idea of number 
as a thing apart from specific objects, that 
I have tried in vain to get an Indian to 
admit that the idea of the number five, as 
associated in his mind with five dogs, is 
identical, so far as number is concerned, 
with that of five fingers.” — {Wilsori^s Pre- 
historic Man, 1st ed., ii. 470). 

Thus it seems probable that the use 
of the numeral coeflfioient, whether in 
the Malay idiom or in our old sporting 
phraseology, is a kind of survival of the 
efiort to bridge the difflcultyf elt, in iden- 
tifying abstract numbers as applied to 
different objects, by the introduction 
of a common concrete term. 

Traces of a like tendency, though 
probably grown into a mere fashion 
and artificially developed, are com- 
mon in Hindustani^ and Persian, es- 
pecially in the official written style of 
munsJils, who delight in what seemed 
to me, before my attention was called 
to the Indo-Chinese idiom, the wilful 
surplusage {e.g.) of two ‘ sheets ’ { fard) 
of letters, also used with quilts, carpets, 
etc. ; three ‘ persons * {nafar) of bar- 
kandazes ; five * rope ’ {rds) of buffa- 
loes; ten ‘ chains ’ (zanjzr) of elephants; 
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twenty ‘ grips ’ (habza) of swords, etc. 
But I was not aware of tlie extent of 
tlie idiom in the munshVs repertory till 
I found it displayed in Mr. Oarnegy’s 
Kachahri Technicalities, under the head 
of MxQiaxoarci (Idioms or Phrases). 
Besides those just quoted, we there 
find ’a<fac2 (‘number’) used with 
coins, utensils, and sleeveless gar- 
ments; dana (‘grain’) with pearls 
and coral heads; dast (‘hand’) with 
falcons, etc., shields, and robes of 
honour ; jild (volume, lit. ‘ s1rir> ’) 
wdth books; muhdr (‘nose-bit’) with 
camels : hita" (‘portion,’ piecey !) with 
precious stones, gardens, tanks, fields, 
letters; manzil (‘ a stage on a journey, 
an alighting-place ’) wdth tents, boats, 
houses, carriages, beds, howdas, etc. ; 
sCiz (‘an instrument’) with guitars, 
etc. ; silh (‘ thread ’) with necklaces of 
all sorts ; etc. 

Several of these, with others purely 
Turkish, are used also in Osmanli 
Turkish.^ 

Nuzzur. Add ; 

1782. “ Ool. Monson was a man of high 

and hospitable household expenses ; and so 
determined against receiving of presents, 
that he would not only not touch a nazier 
(a few silver rupees, or perhaps a gold 
mohor) always presented by country gen- 
tlemen, according to their rank . . . — 

Price's Tracts, ii. 61. 


0 . 

Oinrali. Add : 

c. 1664. “It is not to be thought that 
the Omrahs, or Lords of the Mogul’s Court, 
ai*e sons of great Pamilies, as in France . . . 
these Omrahs then are commonly but 
Adventurers and Strangers of all sorts of 
Nations, some of them slaves; most of 
them without instruction, which the Mogul 
thus raiseth to Dignities as he thinks good, 
and degrades them again, as he pleaseth.” — 
Bermer, E. T., 66. 

Ooplah. Add : 

1672. “ The allowance of cowdunge and 

wood was — ^for every basket of cowdunge, 


* Some details on the subject of these determin- 
atives, in reference to languages on the eastern 
border of India will be found in Prof, Max Muller’s 
letter to Bunsen in the latter’s Outlines of the Phil, 
of Universal History, i. 396 seqq. ; as well as in 
W. von Humboldt, quoted above. Prof. Muller 
refers to Humboldt’s Complete Works, vi. 402 ; but 
this I have not been able to find, nor, in either 
writer, any suggested rationale of the idiom. 


2 cakes for the Grentu Pagoda; for Ped- 
dinagg the watchman, of every baskett of 
cowdunge, 5 cakes. ”—Orde?*if at FoH St, 
Geo,, Notes and Extracts, i. p. 56. 

Ooordoo. Add : 

1254. _ “Et sicut populus Israel sciebat, 
unusquisque ad quam regionem tabernaculi 
deberet figere tentoria, ita ipsi sciunt ad 
quod latus curie debeant se coUocare , . . 
Unde dicitur curia Orda lingua eorum, 
quod sonat medium, quia semper est in 
medio hominum suorum . . — William of 
Miibi'uk, j). 267. 

Ooriya, n. p. The adjective ‘per- 
taining to Orissa’ (native, language, 
whatnot) : H. Uriya, The proper 
name of the country is Odra-desa, 
and Or-desa, whence Or^iya and Ur- 
iya, 

Opium. Add : 

1644. “The principal cause that this 
monarch, or rather say, this tyrant, is so 
powerful, is that he holds in his territories, 
and especially in the kingdom of Cambaya, 
those three plants of which are made the 
Anfiam, and the Anil (q.v.), and that which 
gives the Algodam^' (Cotton). — Bocarro, 
MS. 

Orange. Add : 

1883. “ Sometimes the foreign products 

thus cast up (on Shetland) at their doors were 
a new revelation to the islanders, as when a 
cargo of oranges was washed ashore on the 
coast of Belting, the natives boiled them as 
a new kind of potatoes.” — Saty. JRevieiv, 
July 14, p. 57. 

Onuus. Add, before quotations : 

The islands of Hormuz, Eshm, etc., 
as well as Bandar ’Abbas and other 
orts on the coast of Kerman, had 
een held hy the Sultans of Oman as 
fiefs of Persia, for upwards of a cen- 
tury, when in 1854 the latter State 
asserted its dominion, and occupied 
those places iu force (see Badger's 
Imams of Oman, etc,, p. xciv). 

1619, “ Some of the Portuguese, whom 

I have seen and conversed with here, say 
that the fortress of Hormuz is impregnable, 
and too arrogantly, as I fear, make a jest 
of the bravadoes of the King of Persia.” — 
P, della Valle, ii. 61. 

Otto. Add : 

1759. “ To presents gi-s^n, &c. ^ 

“ 1 otter box set with diamonds 

“BiccaBs. 3000 3222 3 6.*’ 

Acets. of Entertainment to Jugget Set. 

In Long, 89. 

c. 1790. “ Elies ont encore une predi- 

lection particulibre pour les huiles odo- 
riferantes, surtout pour celle de rose, 
appelbe otta.” — Haafner, ii. 122. 

3 H 
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Outcry. Add : 

1782. “ On Monday next will be sold by 

Public Outcry . . . large and small China 

silk Kittisals ” — India Gazette^ 

March 31. 

Overland. Add : 

1612. “ His Catholic Majesty the King 

Philip III. of Spain and II. of Portugal, 
our King and Lord, having appointed dom 
Hieronymo de Azevedo to succeed Huy 
Louren 90 de Tavira ... in January 1612 
ordered that a courier should be despatched 
overland (jpor terra) to this G-overnment to 
carry these orders, and he, arriving at Ormuz 
at the end of May following. . — Bocarro, 

Decada, p. 7. 

1675. “ Our last to you was dated the 
17th August past, overland, transcripts of 
which we herewith send you.” — Letter from 
Court to Fort St. Geo. In Notes and 
tracts, No. I. p. 5. 

1676. “Docket Copy of the Company’s 
General Overland. 

“ ‘ Our Agent and Councel Port St. 


“ ‘The foregoing is copy of our letter of 
28th June overland, which we sent by 
three several conveyances for Aleppo.’” — 
Id. p. 12. 

1774. “Les Marchands h Bengale en- 
voybrent un Vaisseau h Suks en 1772, mais 
il fut endommag4 dans le Golfe de Ben- 
gale, et oblig4 de retoumer ; en 1773 le 
Sr. JBTolfcyrd entreiDrit encore ce voyage, 
reussit cette fois, et fut ainsi le premier 
Anglois qui eut conduit un vaisseau k 
Sues . . On s’est ddjk servi plusieurs fois de 
cette route comme d’un chemin de poste : | 
car le Gouvemement des Indes envoye 
actuellement dans des cas d’importance ses 
Couriers par Sues en Angleterre, et pent 
presqu’avoir plutdt reponse de Lond-res que 
leurs lettres ne peuvent venir en Europe 
ar le Chemin ordinaire du tour du Cap de 
onne esperance.” — Niebuhr, Voyage, ii. 10. 
1782. “ "When you left England with an 
intention to pass overland and by the route 
of the Red Sea into India, did you not 
know that no subject of these kingdoms 
can lawfully reside in India . . . without 
the permission of the United Company of 
Merchants. . — Fince, Tracts, i. 130. 

1803. “Erom the Governor General to 
the Secret Committee, Dated 24th Deer. 
1802. Reed. Overland, 9th May 1803.” — 
Mahratta War Fajpers (Parliamentary). 

Ovidore, S. Port. Ouvidor, i.e. ‘au- 
ditor,’ an official constantly mentioned 
in the histories of Portuguese India. 

But the term is also applied in an 
English quotation below to certain 
Burmese officials, an application which 
must have been adopted fi'om the Por- 
tuguese. It is in this case probably the 
translation of a Burmese designation, 
perhaps of Neklian^dau, ‘ Royal Ear,’ 


which is the title of certain court 
officers. 

1500. “ The Captain-major (at Meliiide) 
sent on board all the ships to beg that no 
one when ashore would in any way mis- 
behave or produce a scandal ; any such 
offence would be severely punished. And 
he ordered the mariners of the ships to 
land, and his own Provost of the force, 
with an Ouvidor that he had on board, that 
they might keep an eye on^ our people to 
prevent mischief.” — Correa, i. 165. 

1507. “And the Viceroy ordered the 
Ouvidor G-eneral to hold an inquiry on this 
matter, on which the truth came out clearly 
that the Holy Apostle (Sanctiago) showed 
himself to the Moors when they were fighting 
with our people, and of this he sent word to 
the King, telling him that such martyrs were 
the men who were serving in these parts 
that Our Lord took thought of them and 
sent them a Helper from Heaven.” — 
Correa, i. 717. 

1698. (At Syriam) “ Ovidores (Persons 
appointed to take notice of all passages in 
the Runday (office of administration) and 
advise them to Ava). . . . Three Ovidores 
that always attend the Runday, and are 
sent to the King’, upon errands, as occasion 
obliges.” — Fleetwood^ s Diary, in Dairy mple. 
Or. Rep., i. 355, 360. 


P. 

Paddy-bird. Add : 

1868. “ The most common bird (in For- 

mosa) was undoubtedly the Padi bird, a 
species of heron {Ardea prasinosceles), which 
was constantly flying over the padi, or rice- 
fields.” — Gollingwood, 44. 

Padre. Add : 

1676. “ And whiles the French have no 

settlement near hand, the keeping French 
Padrys here instead of Portugueses, de- 
stroys the encroaching growth of the 
Portugall interest, who used to entail Portu- 
galism as well as Christianity on all their 
converts.” — Madras Consns. iFeb. 29. In 
Notes and Extracts, i. p. 46. 

1680. “. . . where as at the Dedication 

of a New Church by the French Padrys 
and Portugez in 1675 guns had been fired 
from the Fort in honour thereof, neither 
Padry nor Portugez appeared at the Dedi- 
cation of our Church, nor as much as gave 
the Governor a visit afterwards to give him 
joy of it.”— Jd. Oct. 28. No. III. p. 37. 

Pagoda, c. Add : 

1780. “Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart., 
resigned the Government of Fort St. 
George^ on the Mg. of the 9th inst., and 
immediately went on board the General 
Barker. It is confidently reported that he 
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has not been able to accumulate a very 
large Fortune, considering the long time he 
has been at Madrass ; indeed people say it 
amounts to only 17 Lacks and a half of 
Pagodas, or a little more than £600,000 
sterling.” — Kicky’s Bengal Gazette^ April 15. 

PaMavi, PeMvi. The name applied 
to the ancient Persian language in that 
phase which prevailed from the be- 
ginning of the Sassaman monarchy to 
the time when it became corrupted by 
the influence of Arabic, and the adop- 
tion of numerous Arabic words and 
phrases. The name Pahlavi was 
adopted by Europeans from the Parsi 
nse. The language of Western Persia 
in the time of the Achaemenian kin^s, 
as preserved in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Persepolis, Behistun, and 
elsewhere, is nearly akin to the dia- . 
lects of the Zend-Avesta, and is cha- 
racterised by a number of inflexions 
agreeing with those of the Avesta and 
of Sanskrit. The dissolution of inflex- 
ional terminations is already indicated 
as beginning in the later Achaemenian 
inscriptions, and in many parts of the 
jZend- Avesta ; but its course cannot 
be traced, as there are no inscriptions 
in Persian language during the time 
of the Ar sacidae ; and it is_ in the in- 
scriptions on rocks and coins of Ar- 
dakhshir-i-Papakan (a,d. 226-240^ — 
the Ardashir Babagan of later Persian 
— ^that the language emerges in a form 
of that which is known as Pahlavi_. 

^ * But strictly speaking, the medieval 
Persian language is called Pahlavi 
when it is written in one of the charac- I 
ters used before the invention of the 
modern Persian alphabet, and in the 
peculiarly enigmatical mode adopted 
in Pahlavi writings. • • • Bike the 

Assyrians of old, the Persians of Par- 
thian times appear to have borrowed 
their writing from a foreign race. But, 
whereas the Semitic Assyrians adopted 
a Turanian syllabary, these later 
Aryan Persians accepted a Semitic 
alphabet. Besides the alphabet, how- 
ever, which they could use for spelling 
their own words, they transferred a cer- 
tain number of complete Semitic words 
to their writings as representatives of 
the corresponding words in their own 
language. .... The use of such Se- 
mitic words, scattered about in_ Per- 
sian sentences, gives Pahlavi the 
motley appearance of a compound 

language But there are good 

reasons for supposing that the lan- 


guage was never spoken as it was 
written. The spoken language ap- 
pears to have been pure Persian ; the’ 
Semitic words being merely uged as 
written representatives, or logograms y 
of the Persian words which were 
spoken. Thus, the Persians would 
write malhdn malkA ‘ King of Kings,’ 
but they would read shdhdn shah, . . . 
As the Semitic words were merely a 
Pahlavi mode of writing their Persian 
equivalents (just as ‘viz.’ is a mode 
of writing ‘ namely ’ in English*), they 
disappeared with the Pahlavi writing^ 
and the Persians began at once to 
write all their words with their new 
alphabet, just as they pronounced 
them ” {E, W. West, Introd, to Pahlavi 
Texts, p. xiii. ; Sacred Books of the 
-East, vol. v.).t 

Extant Pahlavi writings are con- 
fined to those of the Parsis, transla- 
tions from the Avesta, and others 
almost entirely of a religious charac- 
ter. Where the language is transcribed, 
either in the Avesta characters, or in 
those of the modern Persian alphabet,, 
and freed from the singular system in- 
dicated above, it is called Pazand; a 
term supposed to be derived from the 
language of the Avesta, paitisanti, with 
the meaning ‘ re-explanation.’ 

Various explanations of the term 
Pahlavi have been suggested. It seems 
now generally accepted as a changed 
form of the Parthva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the Parthia of Greek and 
B-oman writers. The Parthians, though 
not a Persian race, were rulers of Persia 
for five centuries, and it is probable 
that everything ancient, and connected 
with the period of their rule, came to 
be called by this name. It is appa- 
rently the same word that in the form 
pahlav and palilardn, etc., has become 
the appellation of a warrior or cham- 
pion in both Persian and Armenian, 
originally derived from the name of 
that most warlike people the Parthians. 
Whether there was any identity be- 
tween the name thus used, and that of 
Pahlava which is applied to a people 
mentioned often in Sanskrit books, is 
a point still unsettled. 


' Or our syuiliol now modified into (&), 
vliicli IS m fact Latin fit, but is read ‘and-' 
t “ The peculiar mode of writing Pahlavi here 
illuded to long made the character of the lan- 
maae a standing puzzle for European scholars, 
lud was first satisfactorily explained by Prufes&oi- 
Eaun- of Munich, in his admirable Essay on^ tiwv 
Pahlavi Language, already cited " (IFest, p. xii.). 

8 H 3 
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The meaning attached to the ternl 
Palilam by Orientals themselYes, 
writing in Arabic or Persian (exclu- 
sive of Parsees), appears to have been 
‘ Old Persian ’ in general, without 
restriction to any particular period or 
dialect. It is thus found applied to 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Persepolis. 
(Derived from West as quoted above, 
and from Haitg^s Essays, ed. London, 
18783. 

c. 930. “ Quant au mot dirafeh, en pehlvi 
(al-fahlviya) c’est k dire dans la langue pri- 
mitive de la Perse, il signifie drapeau, pique 
et dtendard.” — Mas^udl, iii. 252. 

c. A.D. 1000. “ Gaydmarth, who was 

called Gii'shdJi, because Gir means in Pah- 
lavi a mountaiii . . . ” — Alhirdnt, Ghrono- 
logy, 108. 

Pailoo, s. The so-called 'triumphal 
arches,’ or gateways, which form so 
prominent a feature in Chinese land- 
scape, really monumental erections in 
honour of deceased persons of emi- 
nent virtue. Chin, ^ai, 'a tablet,’ 
and lo, 'a stage or erection.’ Mr. 
Pergusson has shown the construction 
to have been derived from India with 
Buddhism (see Indian and Eastern Ar^ 
chit., pp. 700-702). 

Palagilass, s. This is domestic 
Hind, for ' Asparagus ’ (Panjah N, & 
Q. ii. 189). 

Palankeen. Add : 

In Gloss., under 1606, I gave a 
curious quotation from the acts of the 
Synod of Goa regarding covered pa- 
lankins. I have since come upon a 
remonstrance of the City of Goa 
against the ecclesiastical action in this 
matter, addressed to the king : 

1606. “Last year this City gave your 
Majesty an account of how the Archbishop 
Primate proposed the issue of orders that 
the women should go with their palanq[uins 
uncovered, or at least half uncovered, and 
how on this matter were made to him all 
the needful representations and remon- 
strances on the part of this whole commu- 
nity, giving the reasons against such a 

S roeeeding, which also were sent to Your 
lajesty. Nevertheless in a Council that 
was held this last summer, they dealt with 
this subject, and they agreed to petition 
Your Majesty to order that the said palan- 
quins should travel in such a fashion that 
it could be seen who was in them. 

“The matter is of so odious a nature, and 
of such a description that Your Majesty 
should grant their desire in no shape what- 
ever, nor ^ve any order of the kind, seeing 
this place is a frontier fortress. The reasons 
for this have been written to Your Majesty ; 


let us beg your Majesty graciously to make 
no new rule ; and this is the petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty.” — 
Carta, que a Cidade de Goa cscrerca a Sua 
Magestade, o anno de 1606. In Archivo 
Port. Or., fascic. 1°, 2^. Edicao, 2^ Parte^ 
186. 

c. 1660. “. . . From to JfasK- 

patan there is no travelling by waggons . . . 
But instead of Coaches they have the con- 
venience of Pallekies, wherein you are 
carried with more speed and more ease 
than in any part of India.” — Tavei'nier^ 
E. T., ii. 70. 

This was quite true up to our own time. 
In 1840 the present writer was carried on 
that road, a stage of 25 miles in little more 
than 5 hours, by 12 bearers, relieving each 
other by sixes. 

1678. “ The permission you are pleased 

to give us to buy a Pallakee on the Com- 
panyes Acct. Shall make use off as Soone 
as can possiblie meet w*^ one y* may be 
fitt for ye purpose . . .” — MS. Letter from 
Factory at Ballasore to the Council (of Fort 
St. George), March 9. In India Office. 

1682. Joan Nieuhof has Palakijn. Zee 
en Lant-Reize, ii. 78. 

Palempore. Add : 

The probability that Palempore is 
a word originating in a mistaken ver- 
sion of palang-posh, is strengthened 
by^ the following entry in Bluteau’s 
Dictionary (Suppt., 1727). 

“ Chaudus ou Chaudeus sao huns panos 
grandes, que servem para cobrir camas e 
outras cousas. Sko pintados de cores muy 
vistosas, e alguns mais finos, a que chamao 
palangapuzes. Fabricao-se de algodao em 
Beng^a e Choromandel,” — i.e. Chau- 
dus ou Chaudeus ” (this I cannot identify, 
perhaps the same as Choutar among Piece- 
goods, q.v.) “are a kind of large cloths 
serving to cover beds and other things. 
They are painted with gay colours, and 
there are some of a finer description which 
are called palangposhes, ” etc. 

Pandy. Add : 

“In the Bengal army before the 
Mutiny, there was a person employed 
in the quarter-guard to strike the 
gong, who was known as the gunta 
pandy” (ikf.-G. Keatinge). Gliantd^su 
gong or bell. 

Papaya. Add, before quotations : 

Papaya is applied in the Phihppines 
to Europeans who, by long residence, 
have fallen into native ways and 
ideas. 

Papua, ^ n. p. This name, which is 
now aj)plied generically to the chief 
race of the island of New Guinea and 
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resembling tribes, and sometiraes (im- 
properly) to tbe great island itself, is 
a Malay word jpa^tcwali, or sometimes 
^uwah-^uiuali,^ meaning 'frizzle-baired/ 
and was applied by tbe Malays to the 
people in question. 

1528. “And as the wind fell at night 
the vessel was carried in among the islands, 
where there are strong currents, and got 
into the Sea of the Strait of Magalhaes,"^ 
where he encountered a great storm, 
so that but for G-od’s mercy they had all 
been lost, and so they were driven on till 
they made the land of the Papuas, and then 
the west winds began to blow so that they 
could not sail to the Moluccas till May 1527. 
Amd with their stay in these lands much 
people got ill and many died, so that they 
came to Molucca much shattered.” — 
Correa^ iii. 173-174. 

1553. (Referring to the same history.) 
Thence he went off to make the islands 
of a certain people call Papuas, whom many 
on account of this visit of Don Jorge (de 
Menezes) call the Islands of Don J orge, 
which lie east of the Moluccas some 200 
leagues. . . — Barros, IV. i. 6, 

Parbutty. Add, after quotation 
from Buchanan : 

The word is explained elsewhere by 
Buchanan, as “ the head person of a Hotly 
in Mysore.” A Hotly is a sub-division of a 
Taluk (i. 270). 

Pardao, s. This was the popular 
name among the Portuguese of a gold 
coin from the native mints of Western 
India, which entered largely into the 
early currency of G-oa, and the name 
of which afterwards attached to a 


inaccessibility of books dealing with 
it, by the excessive rarity (it would 
seem) of specimens, by the large use 
in the Portuguese settlements of a 
variety of native coins in addition to 
those from the Goa mint,’*^ by the 
frequent shifting of nomenclature in 
the higher coins and constant degene- 
ration of value in the coins that 
retained old names. I welcomed as a 
hopeful aid the appearance of Dr. 
Gerson D’Acunha*'s Contributions to the 
Study of Indo-Chinese Numismatics. 
But though these contributions afford 
some useful facts and references, on 
the whole, from the rarity with which 
they give data for the intrinsic value 
of the gold and silver coins, and the 
excessive error in the most important 
values which they do give, and 
from other defects, they seem to me 
to leave the subject in utter chaos. 
Nor are the notes which Mr. W. de G. 
Birch appends, in regard to monetary 
values, to his translation of Albo- 
querque, more to be commended. 
Indeed Dr. D’Acunha, when he goes 
astray, seems sometimes to have fol- 
lowed Mr. Birch. 

The word jpardao is a Portuguese 
(or perhaps an indigenous) corruption 
of Skt. prdtiq>y * splendour, majesty,’ 
&c., and was ho doubt taken, as Dr. 
D’Acunha says, from the legend on 
some of the coins to which the name 
was applied, e.g. that of the Raja of 
Ikkeri in Canara : Sri Pratapa hrish- 


sHver money of their own coinage, of 
constantly degenerating value. 

There could hardly be a better word 
with which to associate some con- 
nected account of the coinage of 
Portuguese Lidia, as the pardao runs 
through its whole history, and I give 
some space to the subject, not with 
any idea of weaving such a history, 
but in order to furnish a few connected 
notes on the subject, and to correct 
some ffagrant errors of writers to 
whose works I naturally turned for 
help on such a special matter, mth 
little result except that of being 
puzzled and misled, and having time 
occupied in satisfying myself regard- 
ing the errors alluded to. The subject 
is in itself a very difficult one, per- 
plexed as it is by the rarity or 

“JS foy dar no golfatn do estreito de Magal- 
hS,es.” I cannot explain the use of this name. It 
must he appned here to the Sea "between Banda 
and Timor. 


nardya. 

A little doubt arises^ at first in 
determining to what coin the name 
pardao was originally attached. Por 
in the two earliest occurrences of the 
word that we can quote, — on the one 
hand Abdurrazzak, the Envoy of Shah 
Rukh, makes the jyartdb (or pardao) 
half of the Vardha (‘ boar,’ so called 
from the Boar of Vishnu figured on 
some issues), hun, or what we call 
pagoda; — whilst on the other hand, 
Ludovico Varthema’s account seems 
to identify the pardao with the pagoda 
itself. And there can be no doubt 
that it was to the pagoda that the 


Antonio Nunez, “Comtador da Casa del Bey 
aoso Senhor," who in 1554 compiled the Lioro dos 
Pesos da Ymdia e asy Medidas e Moliedas, says ot 
Diu in particular : , . . . i 

“ The moneys here exhibit such variations and 
such difterences, that it is impossible to vwite any 
thing certain about them ; for every month, eveiy 
8 days indeed, they rise and fall in value, accord- 
ing to the money that enters the place (p. 28;. 
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Portuguese, from tlie beginning of 
tbe 16tli century, applied tbe name 
pardao d* our o, Tbe money - tables 
which can be directly formed from the 
statements of Abdurrazzak and Yar- 
thema repectively are as follows : * 

Abdueeajzzak (a.d. 1443). 

3 Jitals (copper) , = 1 Tar (silver). 

6 Tars . . . = 1 Paiiam (gold). 

10 Panams . . = 1 Partab. 

2 Partabs . , = 1 Varaha. 

And the Yaraka weighed about 1 MitJikail, 
equivalent to 2 dinars Kopehi. 

Yarthema (a.d. 1504-5). 

16 Cas (see Cash) . = 1 Tare (silver). 

16 Tare. . . = 1 Panam (gold). 

20 Panains . . = 1 Pardao. 

And the Pardao was a gold ducat, smaller 
than the seraphim of Cairo (gold dinar), 
but thicker. 

The question arises whether the 
varaha, of Abdurrazzak was the double 
pagoda, of which there are some 
examples in the S. Indian coinage, 
and ms partab therefore the same as 
Yarthema’s, i,e. the pagoda itself ; or 
whether his varaha was the pagoda, 
and his pariah a half -pagoda. The 
weight which he assigns to the varaha^ 
‘‘about one mithhdl,''^ a weight which 
may be taken at* 73 grains, does not 
well suit either one or 5ie other. I find 
the mean weight of 27 different issues of 
the (single) hun or pagoda, given in 
Prinsep’sTables, to be43 grs. , the maxi- 
mum being 45 grs. And the fact that 
both the Envoy’s varaha and the 
Italian traveller’s pardao contain 20 
f anams is a strong argument for their 
identity.f 

In further illustration that the 
pardao was recognised as a half hun 
or pagoda, we quote in a foot-note 
“ the old arithmetical tables in which 
accounts are still kept ” in the south, 
which Sir Walter Elliot contributed 
to Mr. E. Thomas’s excellent €hronicles 
of the Pathan Kings ofDehli, illustrated. 


^ I invert the similar table given by Dr, Badger 
in liis notes to Vartliema. 

t The issues of fanams, q.v., have been infinite; 
but they have not varied much in weight, thongh 
very greatly in alloy, and therefore in the number 
reckoned to a pagoda. 

J “ 2 gunjas = 1 dugala 

2 dugalas = 1 chavula (= the panam or 
fanam), 

2 chavalas = 1 hona (= the pratapa, mdda, 
osMlf:pagQda, 

,, ^2 hoqnas = 1 Varalia (the hun or pagoda.” 
^e ganjiX or unit (= I fanam) is the rati, or 
banskrit raktika, the seed of the alms"— Op. cit. 
p. 224, note. See also Sir W. EUiot's Coiois of S. 
India, now in the press p. 56. 


Moreover Dr. D’Acunha states that 
in the ‘ New Conquests,’ or provinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 years 
ago, “the accounts were kept until 
lately in sanvoy and nixane pagodas, 
each of them being divided into 2 
prataps, . . .” etc. (p. 46, note). 

As regards the value of the pardao 
d'ouro, when adopted into the Goa cur- 
rency by Alboq^uerque, Dr. D’Acunha 
tells us that it “was equivalent to 
370 reis, or Is. 6jc2.* English.” Yet 
he accepts the identity of this pardao 
d^ouro with the hun current in Western 
India, of which the Madras pagoda 
was till 1818 a living and unchanged 
representative, a coin which was, at 
the time of its abolition, the recognised 
equivalent of 3|- rupees, or 7 shillings. 
And doubtless this, or a few pence 
more, was the intrinsic value of the 
pardao. Dr. D’Acunha in fact has 
made his calculation from the present 
value of the (imaginary) rei. Seeing 
that a milrei is now reckoned equal to 
a dollar, or 50d, we have a single 
rei — Jgd, and 370 reis = Is. It 
seems not to have occurred to the 
author that the rei might have dege- 
nerated in value as well as every other 
denomination of money with which he 
has to do, every other in fact of which 
we can at this moment remember any- 
thing, except the pagoda, theYenetian 
sequm, and the dollar.f Yet the fact 
of this degeneration everywhere stares 
him in the face. Correa tells us 
that the cruzado which Alboquerque 
struck in 1510 was the just equivalent 
of 420 reis. It was indubitably the 
same as the cruzado of the mother 
country, and indeed A. Nunez (1554) 
gives the same 420 reis as the equiva- 
lent of the cruzado d^ouro de Portugal, 
and that amount also for the Yenetian 
sequin, and for the sultani or Egyptian 
gold dinar. Nunez adds that a gold 
coin of Oamhaya, which he calls 
Madrafaxao (q.v.), was worth from 

* 360 reis is the equivalent in the authorities, so 
far as I Imow. 

t Even the pound sterling, since it represented 
a poimd of silver sterlings, has come down to one- 
third of that value ; but if the value of silver goes 
on dwindling as it has done lately, our pound might 
yet justify its name again I 

I have remarked elsewhere : 

"Everybody seems to be tickled at the notion 
that the Scotch Pound or Livre was only 20 pence. 
Nobody finds it funny that the French or Italian 
Livre or Pound is only 20 halfpence or less ! ” I 
have not been able to trace how high the rei be- 
gan, but the maravedi entered life as a gold piece, 
equivalent to the Saracen mitJiIcdl, and ended — ? 
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1260 to 1440 reis, according to varia- 
tions in weiglit and exchange. We 
have seen that this must have been 
the gold-mohr of Mudhaffar-Shah II. 
of Gnzerat (lo 11-1 526), the weight of 
which we learn fromE. Thomas’s book. 
From the Venetian seqnin (con- 


tent of pure gold 52*27 grs., 
value Hie?,*) the value of the 
rei at ■'viU be .... *264d. 

From the Mudhaffar Shahi mohr 
(weight 185 grs., value, if pure 
gold, 392*52d.) value of rei at 
1440 0*272ci. 

Mean value of rei in 1513 . . . 0*268c?. 


^ i.e. more than five times its present value. 

Dr. D’Acunha himself informs ns 
(p. 56), that at the beginning of the 
17th century the Venetian was worth 
690 to 720 reis (mean 705 rets), whilst 
the pagoda was worth 570 to 600 reis 
(mean 585 reis). 

These statements, as we know the 
intrinsic value of the sequin, and the 
approximate value of the pagoda, 
enable us to calculate the value of the 

rei of about 1600 at 0*16d. 

Values of the milrei given in Milburn’s 
Oriental Commerce, and in Kelly’s 
Cambist, enable us to estimate it for the 
early years of the present century. 
We have then the progressive deterio- 
ration as follows : 

Value of rei in the beginning of 

the 16th century 0*268c?. 

Value of rei in the beginning of 

the 17th century 0*16d. 

Value of rei in the beginning of 

the 19th century . . 0*06 to 0*066c?. 
Value of rei at present .... 0*06ei. 

Yet Dr. D’Acunha has valued the 
coins of 1510, estimated in reis, at the 
rate of 1880. And Mr. Birch has done 
the same.f 

* I calculate all gold values in this paper at 
those of present English coinage. 

Besides the gradual depreciation of the Portugal 
rei, so prominently noticed in this paper, there was 
introduced in Goa a reduction of the rei locally 
below the rei of Portugal in the ratio of 15 to 8. I 
do not know the history or understand the object 
of such a change, nor do I see that it affects the 
calculations in this article. In a table of values 
of coins current in Portuguese India, given in the 
A^inaes Maritimos of 1844, each coin is valued both 
ill Rexs of Goa and in Reis oj Portxigal, bearing the 
above ratio. My kind correspondent, Dr. J, N. 
Ponseca, author of the capital History of Goa, tells 
me that this was introduced in the beginning of 
the 17th century, but that he has yet found no 
document throwing light upon it. It is a matter 
quite apart from the secular depreciatiou of the 
rei. 

t Thus Mboquerque, returning to Europe in 
1504, gives a “Moorish” pilot, who carried him by 
a new course strait from Cannanore to Mozam- 
bique, a buckshish of 50 cruzados ; this is explained 


Tke Portuguese tkemselves do not 
seem ever to have struck gold pardaos 
or pagodas. ^ The gold coin of Albo- 
querque’s coinage (1510) was, we have 
seen, a cruzado (or manuel), and the 
next coinage in gold was by Garcia 
de Sa in 1548-9, who issued coins called 
San Thome, worth 1000 reis, say about 
£1 2s. ^d,; with halves and quarters 
of the same. Neither, according to 
D’Acunha, was there silver money of 
any importance coined at Goa from 
1510 to 1550, and the coins then issued 
were silver San Thornes, called also 
pataedes. Nunez in his Tables (1554) 
does not mention these by either name, 
but mentions repeatedly pardaos, 

! which represented 5 silver tangas, or 
300 reis, and these D’Acunha speaks 
of as silver coins, Nunez, as far as I 
can make out, does not speak of them 
as coins, hut rather implies that in 

as £5 — mild munificence for such a feat. la 
truth it was nearly £24, the cruzado being about 
the same as the sequin (see i. p. 17). 

The Mint at Goa was farmed out by the same 
great man, after the conquest, for 600,000 reis, 
amounting, we are told, to £125. It was really 
£670 (ill. 41). 

Alboquerque demands as ransom to spare Mus- 
cat “ 10,000 xeratlns of gold.” And we are 
told by the translator that this ransom of a wealthy 
trading city like Muscat amounted to £625. The 
coin in question is the ashraji, or gold dinar, as 
much as, or more than the sequin in value, and 
the sum more than £5000 (i. p- 82). 

In the note to the first of these cases it is said 
that the cruzado is “ a silver coin (formerly gold)> 
now equivalent to 480 reis, or about 2s. English 
money, but probably worth much more relatively 
in the time of Dalboquerque.” “Much more rela- 
tively” means of course that the 2s. had much 
more purchasing power. 

This is a very common way of speaking, but it is 
often very fallaciously applied. The change in 
purchasmg power in. J7icZm generally till the begin- 
ning of this centmy was probably not very great. 
There is a curious note by Gen. Briggs in his trans- 
lation of Firishta, comparing the amount stated by 
Firishta to have been paid by the Bahmani King, 
about A.D. 1470, as the annual cost of a body ot 500 
horse, with the cost of a British corps of Irregular 
horse of the same strength in Briggs's own time 
(say about 1815). The Bahmani charge was 
350,000 Rs ; the British charge 219,000 Rs. A 
corps of the same strength would now cost the 
British Government, as near as 1 can calculate, 
287,300 Rs. 

The price of an Arab horse imported into India 
(then a great traffic) was in Marco Polo’s time 
about tlixee times what it was in our own, up to 
1850. 

The salary of the Governor at Goa, c. 1550, was 
8000 cruzados, or nearly £4000 a year ; and the 
salaries of the commandants of the fortresses of 
Goa, of Malacca, of Dio, and of Bassaiu, 600,000 
teis, or about £670. 

The Salary of Ibn Batuta, when Judge of Delhi, 
about 1340, was 1000 silver tankas or dinars as he 
calls tliem (practically 1000 rupees) a month, which 
was in addition to an assignment of villages bring- 
ing in 5000 tankas a year. And yet he got into 
debt in a very few years to the tune of 55,000 
tanJeas — say £5,500 I 
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account so many tangas of silver were 
reckoned as a joardao. Later in tlie 
century, kowever, we learn from 
BalM (1580), Barrett (1584),* and 
Linsckoten (1583-1589), tke principal 
currency of Goa consisted of a silver 
coin called xerafin and •pardao^xerajin^ 
whick was wortk 5 tangas, eack of 60 
reis. (So tkese kad been from tke 
beginning, and so tkey continued, as 
is usual in suck cases. Tke scale ^ of 
sub-multiples remains tke same, whilst 
tke value of tke divisible coin dimi- 
niskes- Eventually tke lower deno- 
minations become infinitesimal, like 
tke maravediB and tke reis, and eitker 
vanisk from memory, or survive only 
as denominations of account.) Tke 
data, suck as tkey are, allow us to 
calculate tke pardao or xerafin at tkis 
time as wortk 45. to 4s. 6c?. 

A century later, Eryer’s statement 
of equivalents (1676) enables us to use 
tke stability of tke Venetian sequin 
as a gauge ; we tken find tke tanga 
gone down to 6c?. and tke pardao or 
xerafin to 2s. 6c?. Tkirty years later 
Lockyer (1711) tells us tkat one rupee 
was reckoned equal to IJ perdo. Cal- 
culating tke Surat Eupee, wkick may 
kave been probably kis standard, still 
by kelp of tke Venetian (p. 262) at 
about 2s. 3c?., pardao would at tkis 
time be wortk Is. Qd, It must kave 
depreciated, still further by 1728, wken 
tke Goa mint began to strike rupees, 
witk tke effigy of Dom Joao V., and 
tke kalf-rupee appropriated tke deno- 
mination of pardao. And tke kalf- 
rupee, till our own time, kas continued I 
to be so styled. I kave found no later 
valuation of tke Goa Eupee tkan tkat 
in Prinsep'^s TcCbles (Tkomas’s edition, 
p. 55), tke indications of wkick, taking 
tke Company’s Eupee at 2s., would 
make it 21c?. Tke Pardao therefore 
would represent a value of lOjc?., and 
tkere we leave it. 

1444. “In tkis country (Vijayanagar) 
they have three kinds of money, made of 
gold mixed with alloys : one called varahah 
weighs about one mithkal, equivalent to two 
dinars kopeki ; the second, which is called 
pertah, is the ^ half of the first ; the third, 
called famm, is equivalent in value to the 
tenth part of the last-mentioned coin. Of 
these different coins the faTiom is the most 


Br. D’Acunha has set this JEnglisli traveller 
dmvn to 1684, and introduces a quotation from 
him in illnsteation of the coinage of the latter 
period, in liis quasi-chronological notes, a new 
element in the confusion of his readers. 


useful. . . ” — Ahdiirrazzdkj in India in the 
XVth Cent,, p. 26. 

c. 1504-5 ; puhd. 1510. “ I departed 

from the city of Dabuli aforesaid, and went 
to another island, which ... is called Goga 
(Goa) and which pays annually to the King 
of Decan 19,000 golden ducats, called by 
them pardai. These pardai are smaller 
than the seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and 
have two devils stamped upon one side, and 
certain letters on the other.” — Varthema, 
pp. 115-116. 

,, “ . . . His money consists of a 

pardao, as I have said. He also coins a 
silver money called tare, and others of gold, 
twenty of which go to a pardao, and are 
called fanom. And of these small ones of 
silver, there go sixteen to a fanom . . . ” — 
Id., p. 130. 

1510. “ Meanwhile the Governor (Albo- 

querque) talked with certain of our people 
who were goldsmiths, and understood the 
alligation of gold and .silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and money-changers of the 
country who were well acquainted with that 
business. There were in the country par- 
daos of gold, worth in gold 360 t'eys, and 
also a money of good silver which they 
called harganym (see bargani in Suppt.) 
of the value of 2 ^vintems, and a money of 
copper which they called bazaruqos (see 
Budgerook), of the value of 2 reis. Now all 
these the Governor sent to have weighed and 
assayed. And he caused to be made 
cruzados of^ their proper weight of 420 
reis, on which he figured on one side the 
cross of Christ, and on the other a sphere, 
which was the device of the King Dom 
Manuel ; and he ordered that this cruzado 
should pass in the place (Goa) for 480 reis, 
to prevent their being exported . . . and he 
ordered silver money to be struck which 
was of the value of a bargany; on this 
money he caused to be figured on one side a 
Greek A, and on the other side a sphere, and 
gave the coin the name^ of Espefi'a ; it was 
worth 2 vintems ; also there were half 
esperas worth one vintem; and he made 
'bazarucos of copper of the weight belonging 
to that coin, with the A and the sphere ; and 
each haza'i'uco he divided into 4 coins which 
they called cepayquas (see Sapeque), and he 
gave the hazarucos the name of leaes. And 
in changing the cruzado into these smaller 
coins it was reckoned at 480 — Correa, 

ii. 76-77. 

1516. “ There are current here (in Bati- 

cala, see Batcul) the pardaos, which are a 
gold coin of the kingdom, and it is worth 
here 360 reis, and there is another coin, of 
silver, called dama, which is worth 20 
reis. . . . ” — Barbosa, lusbon ed., p. 293. 

„ “There is used in this city (Bis- 
nagar) and throughout the rest of the King- 
dom much pepper, which is carried hither 
from Malabar on oxen and asses ; and it is 
all bought and sold for pardaos, which are 
made in some places of this Kingdom, and 
especially in a city called Hora (?), whence 
they are called horaos." — Id., 297, 

1552, “ Hie Sinam mercatorem indies 
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exspecto, quo cum, propter atroces poenas 
propositas iis qui advenam sine iide publica 
introduxerint, Pirdais ducentis transegi, 
ut me in Cantonem trajiciat.” — Scti. Franc. 
Xaverii Epiatt., Fragae, 1667, IV. xiv. 

1553. 

“i2. Let us mount our horses and 
take a ride in the country, and as we ride 
you shall tell me what is the meaning of 
Nizwtnoxa^ as you have frequently men- 
tioned such a person. 

“ O. I can tell you that at once ; it is the 
name of a King in the Bagalat (read Bala- 
gat), whose father I often attended, and the 
son also not so often. I received from him 
from time to time more than 12,000 par- 
daos; and he offered me an income of 
40,000 pardaos if I would pay him a visit 
of several months every year, but this I did 
not accept.” — Garcia, f. 33-y. 

1584. “For the money of Goa there is 
a kind of money made of lead and tin 
mingled, being thicke and round, and 
stamped on the one side with the spheare 
or globe of the world, and on the other 
side two arrows and five rounds ; and 
this kind of money is called BasarucM, 
and 15 of these make a vinton of naughty 
money, and 5 vintons make a tanga, 
and 4 vintenaa make a tanga of base 
money . . . and 5 tangos make a seraphine 
of gold t (read “ of silver ”), which in mar- 
chandize is worth 5 tangas good moneys 
but if one would change them into hasaru- 
chies, he may have 5 tangas, and 16 bazaru- 
chies, which matter they call cerafaggio, and 
when the bargain of the pardaw is gold, 
each pardaw is meant to be 6 tangas good 
money, $ but in murchandize, the vse is not 
to demaund pardawes of gold in Goa, 
except it be for jewels and horses, for all the 
rest they take of seraphins of silver, 

j)er aduiso The ducat of gold is 

worth 9 tangas and a halfe good money, 
and yet not stable in price, for that when 
the ships depart from Goa to Cochin, they 
pay them at 9 tangas and 3 fourth partes, 
and 10 tangas, and that is the most that 

they are worth ” — W. Barret, in 

Hakluyt, ii. 410. 

I retain this for the old English, but I 
am sorry to say that I find it is a mere 
translation of tlae notes of Gasparo Balbi, 
who was at Goa in 1580. We learn from 
Balbi that there were at Goa tangas not 
only of good money worth 75 basarucchi, 
and of bad money worth 60 basarucchi, but 
also of another land of bad money used in 
buying wood, worth only 60 basarucchi ! 

1598. “The principall and commonest 


^ ■ptnr-t 1 ” in Ball)’, 
f “ '■/vri' . lO t' n. 'j (ih.). 
t ‘-Q ' A' j ,", /'• pardai d’07'0 s’ intendono, 
tanghe 6, d^ huo7ia moneta ” (Balbi). This does not 
mean the old pardao d’ouro or golden pagoda, a 
sense which apparently had now become obsolete, 
but that in dealing in jewels, &c., it was usual to 
settle the price in pardaos of 6 good tangas in stead of 
6 (as we give doctors guineas instead of pounds). The 
actual pagodas of gold are also mentioned by Balbi, 
but these were worth, new ones 7^- and old ones 8 
tangas of good money. 


money is called Pardaus Xeraphiins, and is 
silver, but very brasse (read ‘ base ’}, and is 
coyned in Goa. They have Saint Sebastian 
on the one side, and three or four arrowes in 
a bundle on the other side, which is as much 
as three Testones, .or three hundred Beijs 
Fortingall money, and riseth and falieth 
little lesse or more, according to the ex- 
change. There is also a kind of money 
which is called Tangas, not that there is 
any such coined, but are so named onely in 
telling, ^ five Tangas is one Pardaw, or 
Xeraphin, badde money, for yon must 
understands that in telling they have two 

kinds of money, good and badde 

Wherefore when they buy and sell, they 
bargain for good or badde money,” etc. — 
Linschoten, ch. 35. 

1598. “ They have a kind of money 
called Pagodes which is of Gold, of t\vo 
or three sortes, and are above 8 tangas in 
value. They are Indian and Heathenish, 
money, with the feature of a DeviU upon 
them, and therefore they are called Pagodes. 
There is another kind of gold money, which 
is called Venetiand&i'S : some of Venice, and 
some of Turkish coine, and are commonly 
(worth) 2 Pardawe Xeraphins. There is 
yet another kind of golde called S. Thomas, 
because Saint Thomas is figured thereon 
and is worth about 7 and 8 Tangas : There 
are likewise Rialles of 8 which are brought 
from Fortingall, and are Pardawes dc 
Reales. . . . They are worth at their first 
coming out 436 xleyes of Fortingall ; and 
after are raysed by exchannge, as they 
are sought for when men travel! for China. 
They use in Goa in their buy- 
ing and selling a certaine maner of reckon- 
ing or telling. There are Pardawes 
Xeraphins, and these are silver. They 
name likevdse Pardawes of Gold, and those 
are not in kinde or in coyne, but onely so 
named in telling and reckoning ; for when 
they buy and sell Fearles, stones, golde, 
silver and horses, they name but so many 
Pardawes, and then yon must understand 
that one Pardaw is sixe Tangas : but in 
other ware, when yon make not your bar- 
gains before hand, but plainely name Far- 
dawes, they are Pardawes Xeraphins of 5 
Tangas the peece. They use also to say 'a 
Fardaw of Lariins, and are five Lariins for 
every Pardaw. . . . ” — Ibid. 

This extract is long, hut it is the com- 
pletest picture we know of the Goa cur- 
rency . W e gather from the passage (including 
a part that we have omitted) that in the 
latter part of the 16th century there were 
really no national coins there used inter- 
mediate between the basaruccho, worth at 
this time 0.133d., and the pardao xerafin 
worth The vi7\tem and tangas that 

were nominally interposed were mere names 
for certain quantities of basaruccos, or 
rather of reis represented by basaruccos. 
And our interpretation of the statement 
about pardaos of gold in a note in the 
last column is here expressly confirmed. 


^ No dou'bt, however, forei£;ii coins were used to 
make up sums, and reduce the hulk of small change 
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c. 1620. ‘‘The gold coin, struck by the 
rais of Bijanagar and Tiling, is called hun 
and partab.” — Firishta, quoted by Quatre- 
mbre, in I^^otices et JExtraits, xiv. 509. 

1643. “ . . . . estant convenu de prix 

auec luy sept perdos et demy par mois 
tant pour mon viure que pour le logis. . • ” 
— Mocquet, 284. 

Parell. Add It seems probable 
that in the following passage, Niebnhr 
speaks of 1763-4, the date of his stay 
at Bombay, but as the book was not 
published till 1774, this is not abso- 
lutely certain. Evidently Parell was 
occupied by the Grovernor long before 
1776. 

“lies Jesuites avoient autrefois un beau 
couvent auprfes du Village de Parell au 
milieu de ITsle, mais il y a d^jk plusieurs 
ann4es, qu’elle est devenue la maison de 
campagne du G-ouverneur, et I’Eglise est 
actuellement une magnifique salle k manger 
et de danse, qu’on n’en trouve point de 
pareille en toutes les Indes.” — Niebuhr ^ 
Voyage, ii. 12. 

Pateharee. Add : 

Mr. Whitworth, s.v. Patcherry, says 
that “ in some native regiments the term 
denotes the married sepoy’s quarters, 
possibly because Pariah sepoys had 
their families with them, while the 
higher castes left them at home.” He 
does not say whether Bombay or 
Madras sepoys are in question. But 
in any^ case what he states confirms 
the origin ascribed to the Bengal 
Presidency term Pateharee, 

1747. “ Patcheree Point, mending Plat- 
forms and Grunports . . . (Pgs.) 4 : 21 : 48.” 
— Accounts from, Foo't St. David, under 
Eeb. 21. MS. Becords, in India Office. 

Pattamar. Add, to note at p. 520, 
ool. I : 

hir. J. M. Campbell, who is very 
accurate, in the Bo. Gazetteer writes 
the vessel as 'patimdr, though identify- 
ing, as we have done, both uses with 
yathmar,^ ‘ courier.’ The Moslem, he 
says, write phatemdrl, quasi fath-mdr, 
* snake of victory ’ (?). 

According to a note in Notes and 
Extracts, No. I. (Madras, 1871), p. 27, 
imder a Port St. Geo. Consultation of 
July 4th, 1673, Pattamar is therein 
used “for a native vessel on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, though now confined to 
the W^estern Coast.” We suspect a 
misapprehension. Porin the following 
entry we have no doubt that the paren- 
thetical gloss is wrong, and that couriers 
are meant : 


“A letter sent to the President and 
Councell at Surratt by a Pair of Patta- 
mars ” (native craft) express . . — Op. cit. 

No. II. p. 8. 

Pawl. I beheve the statement in 
GiiOSS,^ ‘ no ridge-pole,’ is erroneous. 
It is difficult to derive from memory 
an exact definition of tents, and espe- 
cially of the dijfierence between pal 
and chholddrl (see Shooldarry). A 
reference to India failed in getting a 
reply. The shooldarry is not essen- 
tially different from the pal, but is 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two files. 

1793. “ There were not, I believe, more 

than two small Pauls,^ or tents, among the 
whole of the deputation that escorted us 
from Patna. ” — Kirkpatricks Nepaul, p. 118. 

1827. “It would perhaps be worth 
while to record . . . the materiel and per- 
sonnel of my camp equipment ; an humble 
captain and single man travelling on the 
most economical principles. One double- 
poled tent, one routee, or small tent, a pal 
or servants* tent, 2 elephants, 6 camels, 
4 horses, a pony, a buggy, and 24 servants, 
besides mahouts, serwans or camel-drivers, 
and tent pitchers.” — Mundy, Journal of a 
Tour in India. 

We may note that this is an absurd 
exaggeration of any equipment that, even 
sixty years since, would have characterised 
the march of a “ humble captain travel- 
ling on economical princiijles,*’ or anyone 
under the position of a highly- placed 
civilian. Captain Mundy must have been 
enormously extravagant. 

Pawnee, Kalla. Add, before quo- 
tations : 

‘Hindu servants and sepoys used 
to object to cross tbe Indus, and called 
that the kala pani. I think they used 
to assert that they lost caste by 
crossing it, which might have induced 
them to call it by the same name as 
the Ocean, — or possibly they beheved 
it to be i)art of the river that flows 
round the world, or the country be- 
yond it to be outside the limits of the 
Ary a vartta’' {Note by Lt.-Col. J, M. 
Trotter), 

Pazend, s. See for meaning of this 
term s.v. Pahlavi, in connection with 
article Zend. See also quotation from 
Mas^Udi under latter. 

Pecul. Add, before quotations : 

Another authority states that the 
shill is == 120 kin oi' katis, whilst the 
100 kin w^eight is called in Chinese 
tan. 

1554. “ In China 1 tael weighs 7k tanga 
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larius of silver, and 16 taels = 1 cate ; 
100 2cates = 1 pico = 45 tangas of silver 
weigh 1 mark, and therefore 1 pico = 133^ 
arratels ” (see !Rottle). — A. Nunes^ 41. 

Peepul. Add, before quotations : 

“ I remember noticing among many 
Hindus, and especially among ELin- 
duhaed Sikhs, that they often say 
Pl'pal ho jatd huh (‘I am going to the 
Peepul Tree to express * I am going 
to say my prayers’ ” {Lt.-Col, John 
Trotter), 

Peer. Add : 

1869. “Certains pirs sont tellement 
renomm^s, qu’ainsi qu’on le verra plus loin, 
le peuple a donn^ leurs noms aux mois 
lunaires oh se trouvent plac4es les f^tes 
qu’on cel^bre en leur honneur .” — Garcin de 
Tassy, Kel, Musulm. p. 18. 

Pergunnah. Add : 

1753. “ Masulipatnam . . . est capitale 
de ce qn’on appeUe dans ITnde un Sercar, 
qiii comprend plusieurs Perganes, on dis- 
tricts particuliers.” — Z>^Anville, 132. 

Perpetuano, also by contraction, 
Perpet, s. The name of a cloth often 
mentioned in the I7th and first part 
of the 18th centuries as an export mom 
England to the east. It appears to 
haye been a light and glossy twiUed 
stufi of wool. In Prance it was called 
X>erjf)^tuanne or semjpiterne, 

1711. “ Goods usually imported (to 

China) from Europe are Bullion Cloths, 
Clothrash, Perpetuano’s, and Camblets of 
Scarlet, black, blew, sad and violet Colours, 
which are of late so lightly set by ; that to 
bear the Dutys, and bring the prime Cost, 
is as much as can reasonably be hoped for.” 
— Lockyer, 147. 

1754. “ Being requested by the Trustees 

of the Charity Stock of this place to make 
an humble application to you for an order 
that the children upon the foundation to 
the number of 12 or 14 may be simplied at 
the expense of the Honorable Company 
with a coat of blue Perpets or some ordi- 
nary cloth. . . — Petition of Pevd. P, 

Mapletoft, in Ztong, p. 29. 

1757. Among presents sent to the King 
of Ava with the mission of Ensign Robert 
Hester, we find : 

“ 2 Pieces of ordinary Red Broad Cloth. 

3 Do. of Perpetuanoes Popingay.” 

In Dalrymple, Or. Pep., i. 203. 

Peshawar. Add : 

1754. “ On the news that Peishor was 

taken, and that Nadir Shah was preparing 
to pass the Indus, the Moghol’s court, 
already in great disorder, was struck with 
terror.” — PC. of JSCadir Shah, in Manway, ii. 
363. 


Peshcubz. Add : 

1767. 

“Received for sundry 

jewels, &c. . . . (Rs.) 7326 0 (> 

Ditto for knife, or 

peshcubz* . . . 3500 0 O 

Lord Clive’s Accounts, in Pong, 497. 

Pesheash. Add : 

Peshoush, in the old English records, 
is most generally used in the sense of 
a present to a great man. 

1653. “ Pesket est vn presant en Turq.” 

— Dc la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 553. 

1657. “ As to the Piscash for the King 

of Golcundah, if it be not already done, we 
do hope with it you may obteyn our liberty 
to coyne silver Rupees and copper Pice at 
the Fort, which would be a great accommo- 
dation to our Trade. But in this and all 
other Piscashes be as sparing as you can.” 
— Petter of Court to Fort St. Geo., in Motes 
and Extracts, No. I. p. 7. 

1754. “ After I have refreshed my army 

at Delhie, and received the subsidy f 
which must be paid, I ivill leave you in 
possession of his cTominion.” — Mist, of Nadir- 
Shah, in Mamcay, ii. 371. 

Phanseegar. See under Thug. 

Picar, s. H. paihdr, a retail-dealer,, 
an intermediate dealer or broker. 

1680. See in Supet. quotation under 
Dustoory. 

1683. “Y«said Naylor has always cor- 
responded with Mr. Cnarnock, having been 
always his intimate friend; and without 
question either provides him goods out of 
the Hon. Comp.^s Warehoiise, or connives 
at the Weavers and Piccars doing of it.” — 
Hedges, p. 133. 

Pice. Add : 

1676. “ The Indians have also a sort 

of small Copper-money ; which is call’d 
Pecha ... In my last Travels, a Poupp 
went at Surat for nine and forty Pecha’s.” 
— Tavernier, E. T., ii. 22. 

Picottah. Add : 

c. 1790. “ Partout les pakoties ou ^rnits 

a bascule etoient en mouvement pour 
foumir I’eau necessaire aux plantes, et 
partout on entendoit les jardiniers egayer 
ieurs travaux par des chansons.” — Maafner, 
ii. 217. 

Piece-goods. Add to note, p. 535, 
col. a : 

In Sir A- Arbntlinot’s publication of Sir T. 
Munro’s Minutes {Memoir, p. cxxix.) lie quotes a 
letter of Munro’s to a friend.iii Scotland, wiitten 
about 1825, wbieb shows liini surprisingly before 
his age in the matter of Free Trade, speaking with 

Misprinted pesTieols. 

t “ This is called a Peischcush, or present from 
an inferior to a superior. The sum agreed for was 
20 crores." 
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reference to certain measures of Mr. Huskisson’s. 
Tlie passage ends thus : “India is the country that 
has been worst used in the new arrangements. 
All her products ought undoubtedly to be im- 
ported freely into England, upon paying the same 
duties, and no more, which English duties pay in 
India. "When I see what is done in Parliament 
against India, I think that I am reading about 
Edward III. and the Flemings.” 

Sir A. Arbutlmot adds very appropriately a pas- 
sage from a note by the late Prof. H. H. Wilson in 
his continuation of James Mill’s History of India, 
<1845, vol, i. pp. 538-539), a passage which we 
gladly also insert here : 

“It was stated in evidence (in ISIS) that the 
cotton and silk goods of India, np to this period, 
conld be sold for a profit in the British market at 
a price from 50 to GO per cent, lower than those 
fabricated in England It consequently became ne- 
cessary to protect the latter by duties of fo or 80 per 
cent, on their value, or by positive prohibition. 
Had this not been the case, had not such prohibi- 
tory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley 
and of Manchester would have been stopped in their 
outset, and could scarcely have been again set in 
motion, even by the powers of steam. They were 
created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufac- 
tures. Had India been independent, she would 
have retahated ; wmiild have imposed preventive 
duties upou British goods, and would thus have 
preserved her own productive industry from aiini- 
liilatioii. This act of self-defence was not per- 
mitted her ; she was at the mercy of the stranger. 
British goods were forced upon her without paying 
any duty ; and the foreign manufacturer employed 
the arm of political injustice to keep down and 
ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
could not contend on equal terms.” 

Pig-sticking. 

1679. ** In the morning we went a hunt- 

ing of wild Hoggs with Kisna Reddy, the 
^ief man of the Islands ” (at month of the 
Histna) “ and about 100 other men of the 
island (I)io) with lances and Three score 
doggSj with whom we killed eight Hoggs 

S eat and small, one being a Bore very 
cge and fatt, of greate weight.” — Consn. 
of Agent and Council of Fort St. Geo. on 
Tour. In Notes and Extracts, No. II. 

The party consisted of Streynsham Master 
Agent of the Coast and Bay,” with “Mr. 
Timothy Willes and Mr. Richard Mohun 
of the Councell, the Minister, the Ohymr- 
geon, the Schoolmaster, thelSecretary, and 
two Writers, an'jEnsign, 6 mounted soldiers 
and a Trumpeter,” in all 17 Persons in the 
Company’s service, and “Four Freemen, 
who went with the Agent’s Company for 
their own pleasure, and at their own 
charges.” It was a Tour of Visitation of 
the Factories. 

Piskashee. Add : 

1816. “Whirlwinds ... at the end of 
March, and beginning of April, carry dust 
and light things along with them, and are 
called by the natives peshashes or devils.” 
— Asiatic Journal, ii. 367. 

Plantain. Add, at foot of p. 541, 
col. C6 : 

Flatano q:qA plantano are used in the 
PHlippine Islands by the Spanish 
population. 


1664. 

“ Wake, Wake, Quevera ! Our soft rest 
must cease, 

And fly together with our country’s 
peace ! 

No more must we sleep under plantain 
shade. 

Which neither heat could pierce nor cold 
invade ; 

Where bounteous Nature never feels 
decay, 

And opening buds drive falling fruits 
away.” 

Dryden, Frologue to the Indian Queen. 

Plassey, n.p. The village FalCis% 
which gives its name to Liord Olive’s 
famous battle (23d June, 1757). It is 
said to take its name from the ^alas 
(or dhawk) tree. 

1748. “ . . . That they have great reason 

to complain of Ensign English’s conduct 
for not waiting at Placy . . . and that if 
he had staid another day at Placy, as 
TuUerooy Caun was marching with a large 
force towards Cutway, they presume the 
Mahrattas would have retreated inland on 
their approach and left him an open pas- 
sage. . . — Letter from Council at Cossim- 

bazar, in Long, p. 2. 

1768-71. “G-eneral Clive, who should 
have been the leader of the English troops 
in this battle (Plassy), left the command to 
Colonel OooTE, and remained hid in his 
palankeen during the combat, out of the 
reach of the shot, and did not make his 
appearance before the enemy were put to 
flight.” — Stayorinus, E.T., i. 486. 

This stupid and inaccurate writer says 
that several English officers who were 
present at the battle related this “anec- 
dote ” to him. This, it is to he hoped, is as 
untrue as the rest of the story. Even to 
^ch a writer one would have supi^osed that 
Clive’s mettle would be familiar. 

' Podar, s. H. podddr, corrn. of Pers. 
fotadar, from fota, a bag of money. 
A cash-keeper, or especially an officer 
attached to a treasury, whose business 
it is to weigh money and bullion and 
appraise the value of coins. 

1680. See quotation under Dustoory in 
SUPPT. 

1683. “The like losses in proportion were 
preferred to be proved by Ramchurne 
Podar, Bendura bun Podar, and Mamoo- 
bishwas, who produced their several books 
for evidence.” — Hedges, p. 84. 

Poligar. Add : 

1800. “ I think Pournaya’s mode of dealing 
with these rajahs ... is excellent. He sets 
them up in palankins, elephants, &c., and 
a great sowarry, and makes them attend 
to his person. They are treated with great 
respect, which they like, but can do no 
mischief in the country. Old ijyder 
adopted this plan, and his operations were 
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seldom impeded by polygar wars.” — A. 
Wellesley to 1\ Murvro ; in Arhuthryyt^s 
Mem., xcii. 

Poiiimelo. Add ; 

1661. “The fruit called by the Nether- 
landers Pumpelmoos, by the Portuguese 
Jamboa, grows in superfluity outside the 
city of Batavia .... This fruit is larger 
than any of the lemon-kind, for it grows as 
large as the head of a child of 10 years old. 
The core or inside is for the most part 
reddish, and has a kind of sourish sweet- 
ness, tasting like unripe grapes.” — Walter 
Schulzen, 236. 

Pondiclierry. Add ; 

1680. “ Mr. Edward Brogden, arrived 

from Porto Novo, reports arrival at Puddi- 
cherry of two. Erench ships from Surat, 
and the receipt of advice of the death of 
Sevajie.” — Fort St. Geo. Consns., May 23rd. 
In Notes and Extracts, No. III., p. 20. 

1753. “ L’^tablissement des Francois k 

Pondicheri remonte jusqu’en I’ann^e 1674 ; 
mais par de si foibles commencements, 
qu^on n’auroit eu de la peine k imaginer, 
que les suites en fussent aussi considerables.” 
— D^Anville, p. 121. 

Porcelain. Add : 

1461. “Porcellane pezzi 20, ciok 7 
piattine, 5 scodelle, 4 grandi e una piccida, 
iattine 6 grandi, 3 scodelle, una biava, e 
ue bianche.” — List of presents sent hy the 
Soldan of Egypt to the Doge Pasquale Male- 
piero. In Muratori, Italicarum 

Scriptores, xxi. col. 1170. 

Porg‘0, s. We know this word only 
from its occurrence in the passage 
quoted ; and most probably the expla- 
nation suggested by the editor of the 
Notes is correct, viz., that it represents 
Port, peragua. This word is perhax^s 
the same as pirogue, used by the 
French for a canoe or ^ dug-out ’ ; a 
term said by Littre to be {piroga) 
Carib. 

1680. Fort St. Geo. Gonsn., Jany. 30th, 
“records arrival from the Bay of the 
‘ Success,’ the Captain of whi<h reports 
that a Porgo {Feragua ?, a fast-saiHng 
vessel, Clipper] drove ashore in the Bay 
about Peply . , . .” — Notes and Extracts, 
No. III., p. 2. 

Pra, Phra, Add : 

In a short paper in the Bijdragen 
of the Boyal Institute of the Hague, 
Dl. X. 4de Stuk, 188o, Professor 
Kern indicates that this term was 
also in use in Java, with certain deri- 
vatives, in the forms Bra and pra, 
with the sense of ‘ splendid ’ and the 
like ; and he cites as an examx)le Bra- 
Wijaya (the style of several of the 


medieval kings of Java), where Bra 
is exactly the representative of Bkt. 
Sri. 

Praag, sometimes Piagg, n. p. 
Properly Praytiga, ‘ the place of sacri- 
fice,’ the old Hindu name of Allahabad, 
and es];>ecially of the river confiuence 
there, since remote ages a xfiace of 
pilgrimage. 

c. A.n. 638. “ Le royaume de Polo-yc-kia 
(Praykga) a environ 5000 li de tour. La 
capitale, qui est situee au confluent de 
deux fleuves, a environ 20 de tour .... 
Dans la ville, il y a un temi^le des dieux qui 
est d’une richesse <$blouissante, et oh 
4clatent une multitude de miracles .... 
Si . quelqu’un est capable de pousser le 
m^pris de la vie jusqu’k se donner la morfc 
dans ce temple, il obtieut le bonheur eternel 
et les joies infinies des dieux . . . Depuis 
l’antiquit4 jusqu’anos jours, cettecoutume 
insenseen’a pas cesse un instant.” — Bioiien- 
Thsang, in F 'el. Boudd., ii. 276-279. 

e. 1020. “ . . . . thence to the tree of 

Baragi, 12 (parasangs). This is at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges.” — 
Al~Birum, in Elliot, i. 55. 

1529. “The same day I swam across 
the river Ganges for my amusement. I 
counted my strokes, and found that I 
crossed over at 33 strokes. I then took 
breath and swam back to the other side. 
I had crossed by swimming every river 
that I had met ’vdth, the river Ganges 
alone excepted. On reaching the place 
where the Ganges and Jumna unite, I 
rowed over in the boat to the Piag side ...” 
— Baber, 406. 

1585. “. . . Fro Agra I cameto Prage, 
where the riuer Jemena entreth into the 
mightie riuer Ganges, and lemena looseth 
his name.” — B. Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 386. 

Praya, S. TMs is in Hongkong 
the name given to what in most of the 
foreign settlements in China is called 
the Bund ; the promenade or drive 
along the sea. It is Port, praia, ‘ the 
shore.’ 

President. Add : 

1670. The Court, in a letter to Fort St. 
George, fix the amount of tonnage to be 
allowed to their ofiicers (for their private 
investments) on their return to Europe : 

“ Presidents and Agents, at Surat, Fort 
St. Geor^, and Bantam . 5 tcnns. 

Chief es, at Persia, the Bay (q-v.), Mesu- 
lapatam, and Macassar: Deputy at 
Bombay, and Seconds at Surat, Fort 
St. George, and Bantam . 3 towns.” 

In Notes and Ext^'acts, No. I., p. 3. 

Prow. Add : 

1586. ‘ ‘ The fifth and last festival, which 
is called Sapan Donon, is one in which the 
King (of Pegu) is embarked in the most 
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beautiful par 6, or boat, . . . — G. BcdhL 

f. 122. 

Puckauly. Add : 

1803, “It (water) is brought by means 
of bullocks in leathern bags, called here 
puckally bags, a certain number of which 
is attached to every regiment and garrison 
in India. Black fellows called Puckauly- 
boys are employed to hll the bags, and 
drive the bullocks to the quarters of the 
different Europeans.” — PercivaVs Ceylon^ 

p. 102. 

PultTin, s. A H." corruption of 
J5ai{iof-J/ow,possiblymth some confusion 
of platoon or piloton. It is the usual 
native -word for a regiment of native 
infantry ; it is never applied to one of 
Europeans. 

1800. “All I can say is that I am ready 
primed, and that if all matters suit I shall 
'go off with a dreadful explosion, and shall 
probably destroy some campoos and pultons 
which have been indiscreetly imshed across 
the Kistna.” — A. Wellesley to T. Munro. In 
Mem. of MunrOy by Arbuthnot, Ixix. 

Pulwali. Add : 

1782. “To be sold, Three New Dacca 
Tulwars, 60 feet long, with Houses in the 
middle of each.” — Pidia GazettCy Aug. 31st. 

Pun. Add : 

1760. “We now take into consideration 
the relief of the menial servants of this 
Settlement, respecting the exorbitant price 
of labor exacted from them by tauors, 
washermen, and barbers, which appear in 
near a quadruple (pro)portion compared 
with the prices paid in 1755. Agreed, that 
after the 1st of April they be regulated as 
follows : 

“ No tailor to demand for making : 

1 lamma more than 3 annas. 

« « * 'Jc' 

1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of co\vries. 

No washerman : 

1 corge of pieces, 7 pun of cowTies. 

No barber for shaving a single person, 
more than 7 gxuidas ” (see under’, Cowry). 

Fort William Consns,, March 27th. 

In Zonffy 209. 

Pimeli. Add : 

1653. “BoUeponge est vn mot Anglois, 
-qui signifie vne boisson dont les Anglois 
vsent aux Indes faite de sucre, sue de limon, 
eau de vie, fleur de niuscade, et biscuit 
roty.” — Pc la BouUaye-Ie-GouZy ed. 1657, 
p. 534. 

1682. ‘ ‘ Some (of the Chinese in Batavia) 

also sell Sugar-beer, as well as cooked 
<lishes and Sury, arak or Indian brandy ; 
wherefrom they make MussaJc and Folle- i 
pons, as the Englishmen call it.” — Neiihoff, \ 
Zee en Lant’Beisey ii. 217. 

Pxmcliayet. Add : 

1778. “TTic Hbnoum6?e W illiam Hoknby, 


Esq., President and Governor ofECisMaJestifs 
Castle and Island of Bombay, &c. 

“The humble Petition of the Managers 
of the Panchayet of Parsis at Bombay . . 

— Posambhai Pramjz, JBC, of the Parsis, 
1884, ii. 219. 

1832, Bengal Regn. VI. of this year 
allows the judge of the Sessions Court to 
call in the alternative aid of a punchayet, 
in lieu of assessors, and so to dispense with 
the futwa. See under Law Officer in 
SUPPT. 

1853. * ‘ Erom the death of Run j eet Singh 
to the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh Army was 
governed by ‘Punchayets* or ‘Punches’ 
— committees of the soldiery. These bodies 
sold the Government to the Sikh chief who 
paid the highest, letting him command 
until murdered by some one who paid 
higher.” — Sir C. Napier, Pefects of Indian 
Government, 69. 

Pimcli-liouse. Add : 

1676. Major Buckle’s “Proposals to 
the Agent about the young men at Metch- 
lepatam. 

“That some pecuniary mulct or fine be 
imposed . . . for misdemeanours. 

■V * *- *■ 

“6. Going to Punch or Back-houses 
without leave or warrantable occasion. 

“Drubbing any of the Company’s Peons 
or servants.” 

» 

— In Notes and Extracts, No. I., j). 40. 
Ptmkah. Add : 

Mr. Busteed observes : 

“ It is curious that in none of the lists of 
servants and their duties which are scat- 
tered through old records in the last 
century, is there any mention of the punka, 
nor in any narratives referring to domestia 
life in India then, that have come under 
our notice, do w^e remember any allusion to 
its use .... The swinging punka, as we 
see it to-day, was, as every one knows, an 
innovation of a later period . . . This dates 
from an early year in the present century.” 
{Echoes of Old Calcutta, p. 115.) He does 
not seem, however, to have found any 
positive evidence of the date of its intro- 
duction. 

PxLrdesee, s. H, paradeB, usually 
contr. pardesi, ‘ one from a foreign 
country.’ In the Bombay army the 
term is universally applied to a sepoy 
from Northern India. 

Putnee, Putney, s. a. H. and 

Beng. pattanl, or patnl, from v. 
pat-nd, to be agreed or closed (Le. 
a bargain). Goods commissioned or 
manufactured to order. 

_ 1755. “A letter from Cossimbazar men- 
tions they had directed Mr. Warren 
Hastings to proceed to the Putney Aurung 
(q.v.)in ordex' to purchase putney on our 
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Honble. Masters’ account, and to make all 
necessary enquiries. — Foo't William. Consns. , 
Nov. 10th. In Zone/, 61. 

b. A kind of sub-tennre esdsting in 
tbe Lower Provinces of Bengal, the 
patni-dar, or occupant of which 
‘ ‘ holds of a Zemindar a portion of the 
Zemindari in perpetuity,^ with the 
right of hereditary succession, and of 
letting or selling the whole or part, so 
long as a stipulated amount of rent is 
paid to the Zemindar, who retains the 
power of sale for arrears, and is en- 
titled to a regulated fee or fine upon 
transfer” (Wilson, q.v.). 

Probably both a and b are etymo- | 
logically the same, and connected with 
^attd (see Pottah). 

Pyjamma. Add : 

1881. “The rest of our attire consisted 
of that particularly light and airy white 
flannel garment, known throughout India 
as a pajama suit ” (?).— Haeckel, Ceylon, 329. 

Pyke, b. Add : 

The following quotation from an 
Indian Regulation of Lord Cornwallis’s 
time is a good example of the extra- 
ordinary multiplication of terms, even 
in one Province in India, denoting 
a^j^roximately the same thing : 

1792. * * All Pykes , Chokey dar s, Pashans, 
Pusauds, JUTigabans, Harees, and other 
descriptions of village watchmen are de- 
clared subject to the orders of the Darogah 
. . — Begns. for the Police . . ., passed by 
the G.-G. m C., Deer. 7th, 1792. 

Pyke and Chokidar are in Gloss. 
For JSari in this use, see Harry in 
SuPPT. They and the Posads, another 
low-caste, were in various parts em- 
ployed as village watchmen, Pdshdn 
&Ti6.Nigahd7i are Persian, both meaning 
literally * watch-keeper,’ the one from 
pds, ‘ a watch,’ in the sense of a 
drosion of the day, the other from 
nigah, ‘ watch,’ in the sense of ‘ heed ’ 
or ‘ observation.’ 

1792. “The army of Assam was a 
militia organised as follows. The whole 
male population was bound to serve either 
as soldiers or labourers, and was accordingly 
divided into sets of four men each, called 
gotes, the individuals comprising the gotes 
being termed pykes.” — Johnstone's Acet. of 
Welshes Expedition to Assam, 1792-93-94 
(commd. by Gen. Keatinge). 

Pyse ! interjection. The use_ of 
this is illustrated in the quotation, 
notwithstanding the writer’s remark, 
it is really Hindustani, viz. poyesh! 


‘ look out I ’ or ‘ make way ! ’ appa- 
rently from Skt. pa§ya ! ‘ look ! see I ^ 
(see Molesworth’s Marh. Diet., p. 529, 
col. c; and FaZZon’s Hind. Diet., p. 376, 
col. a). 

1883- “Does your correspondent Col, 
Prideaux know the origin of ‘the warning 
called out by buggy drivers to pedestrians 
in Bombay, ‘ Pyse?’ It is not Hindustani.’* 
— Letter in AT. and Q., Ser. VI. viii. p. 388. 


a 

Quemoy, n. p. An island at the 
eastern opening to the Harbour of 
Amoy (q*v.). It is a corruption of 
Kin-man, in Chang-chau dialect Kin- 
mui!^, meaning ‘ Golden-door.’ 


R. 

Radaree. Add : 

1622. “At the garden Pelengon we 
found a rahdar or guardian of the road, 
who was also the chief over certain other 
rahdari, who are usually posted in another 
place 2 leagues further on.” — P. della Yalle^ 
ii. 285. 

Regulation. Add : 

1868. “The new Commissioner ..... 
could discover nothing prejudicial to me, 
except, perhaps, that the Regulations were 
not sufiicientiy observed. The sacred Re- 
gulations ! How was it possible to fit 
them on such very irregular subjects as I 
had to deal with?” — Lt.-Col. T. Lewin, p. 
376. 

Reshire, n.p. RlsMlir. A place on 
the north coast of the Persian Gulf, 
some 5 or 6 miles east of the modem 
port of Bnsbire (q.T.). The present 
village is insignificant, but it is on the 
site of a very ancient city, which con- 
tinued to be a port of some consequence 
down to the end of the 16th century. 

I do not doubt that this is the place 
intended by Beyxel in the quotation 
from A. Nunes under Rubber in 
Gloss., and that the explanation 
which I have given in the note there is 
erroneous. 

The spelling Baxet in Barros below, 
is no doubt a clerical error or Baxel. 

c. 1340. “ Rishihr. . . . This city built 

by Lohrasp, was rebuilt by Shapur son of 
Ardeshir Babegan ; it is of medium size, on 
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the shore of the sea. The climate is very 
hot and nnhealthy .... The inhabitants 
generally devote themselves to sea-trade, 
but poor and feeble that they are, they live 
chiefly in dependence on the merchants of 
other countries. Dates and the cloths 
called ItiscMhrl are the chief productions.” 
— Hamdalla Masttifi, quoted in Barhier de 
Meynard, Diet, de la Perse. 

1514. “And thereupon Pei*o Dalbo- 
querque sailed away .... and entered 
through the straits of the Persian sea, and 
explored all the harbours, islands, and 
villages which are contained in it . . . and 
when he was as far advanced as Bdrem, the 
winds being now westerly — he tacked about, 
and stood along in the tack for a two days 
voyage, and reached Baxel, where he found 
Mirbuzaca, Captain of the Xeque Ismail,^' 
who had captured 20 terradcis from a 
Captain of the King of Ormuz.” — Alho- 
querque, Hak. Soc. iv. 114-115. 

,, “On the Persian side (of the Gulf) is 
the Province of Baxel, which contains many 
villages and fortresses along the sea, en- 
gaged in a flourishing trade.” — Jd. 186-7. 

1534. ' * And at this time insurrection was 

made by the King of Baxel, (which is a city 
on the coast of Persia) ; wrho was a vassal 
of the King of Ormuz, so the latter King 
sought help from the Captain of the Castle, 
Antonio da Silveira. And he sent down 
Jorge de Crasto with a galliot and two foists 
and 100 men, all well equipt, and good 
musketeers ; and bade him tell the King^ of 
Eaxel that he must give up the fleet which 
he kept at sea for the purpose of plunder- 
ing, and must return to his allegiance to 
the K. of Ormuz.” — Correa, iii, 557. 

1553. “ . . . And Prancisco de Gouvea 
arrived at the port of the city of Baxet, and 
having anchored, was forthwith visited by 
a Moor on the King’s part, with refresh- 
ments and compliments, and a message 
that ... he would make peace with us, 
and submit to the King of Ormuz.” — Baro'os, 
IV., iv. 26. 

1554. Beyxel, see under Dubher, as 
above. 

1600. “Peformados y proueydos en 
Hamiuz de lo necessario, nos tornamos a 
partir . . . fuymos esta vez por fuera de 
la isla Queixiome (see Kishm) corriendo la 
misma costa, como de la primera, passa- 
mos . . . mas adelante la fortaleza de 
Bexel, celebre por el mucho y perfetto pan y 
frutos,que su territorio produze.” — Teixeira, 
Viage, 70. 

1856. ^ “48 hours sufficed to put the 
troops in motion northwards, the ships of 
war, led by the Admiral, advancing along 
the coast to their support. This was on 
the morning of the 9th, and by noon the 
enemy was observed to be in force in the 
village of Beshire. Here amidst the ruins 
of old houses, garden-walls, and steep 
ravines, they occupied a formidable posi- 
tion; but not^vith&tanding their firmness, 


.e. Shah, Ismail Sufi, of Persia. 


wall after wall was surmounted, and finally 
they were driven from their last defence (the 
old fort of Beshire) bordering on the cliffs 
at the margin of the sea.” — Despatch in 
Lowds H. of the Indian Navy, ii. 346, 

Resident. Add : 
a. 

1748. “We received a letter from Mr. 

Henry Kelsall, Besident at Ballasore.” 

Fort William Consn., in Long, 3. 

1760. “ Agreed, Mr. Howitt the present 

Besident in Rajah Tillack Ohund’s country 
[i.e. Burdwan) for the collection of the 
tuneahs, be wrote to . . . — Do.., March 

29th, in Do., 244. 

Ressaldar. Add: 

This title is applied honorifically to 
overseers of post-horses or stables (see 
Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. 84). 

Rhinoceros. We introduce this 
TOrd for the sake of the quotations, 
showing that even in the 16th century 
this animal was familiar not only in the 
Western Himalaya, but in the forests 
near Peshawar. It is probable that the 
nearest rhinoceros to be found at the 
present time would be not less than 800 
miles, as the crow flies, from Peshawar. 

See also Granda, in Gloss, and 

Stjppt. 

c. 1387. “In the month of Zi-1 Ka’da of 
the same year he (Prince Muhammed Khan) 
went to the mountains of Sirmor (W. of 
the Jumna) and spent two months in 
hunting the rhinoceros and the elk.” — 
Tdrikh-i-MubaraTc-Shdhi, in Elliot, iv. 16. 

1398. (On the frontier of Kashmir). 

“ Comme il y avoit dans ces Pays un lieu 
qui par sa vaste et^ndue, et la grande 
quantity de gibiers, sembloit inviter les 
passans h. chasser . . . Timur s’en donna 
le divertissement . . . . ils prisent une 
infinite de gibiers, et Ton tua plusieurs 
rhinoceros a coups de sabre et de lances, 

quoique cet animal a la peau si 

ferme, qu’on ne pent la percer que par des 
efforts extraordinaires.” — Petis de la Croix, 
S, de Timur-Bec, iii. 159. 

1519. “After sending on the army to- 
wards the river (Indus), I myself set off for 
Saw^ti, which they likewise call Karak- 
Khaneh,* to hunt the rhinoceros. We 
started many rhinoceroses, but as ' the 
coimtry abounds in brushwood, we could not 
get” at them. A she rhinoceros, that had 
whelps, came out, and fled along the plain ; 
many arrows were shot at her, but . . . she 
gained cover. We set fire to the brush- 
wood, but the rhinoceros was not to be 
found. We got sight of another, that, 
having been scorched in the fire, was lamed 
and unable to run. We killed it, and 


Tlie term Jrar7i:-7c7ittaa means the ‘rhinoceros- 
haunt.” 
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every one cut off a bib of it as a trophy of 
the chase.” — Bcbbei\ 253. 

1554. “Nous vinmes a. la ville dc Pour- 
schewer (Peshawar), et ayant heureusement 
pass^ le Koutel (see Kotal), nous gagn^mes 
la ville de Djouschayeh. Sur le Koutel nous 
aperchmes des rhinoceros, dont la grosseur 
approchait celle d’un elephant . . . — 

Sidi in J. JLs., 1 ser., tom. ix., 201- 
202 . 

Kkotass, n. i>. This (Boldds) is the 
name of two famous fortresses in 
India, yiz. a. a yery ancient rock- fort 
in the Shahabad district of Behar, 
occupying part of a tabular hill which 
rises on the north bank of the Son 
riyer to a height of 1490 feet. It 
was an important stronghold of Sher 
Shah, the successful riyal of the 
Mogul Huma;jnin : 

b. A fort at the north end of the 
Salt-range in the Jhelum District, 
Punj abj which was built by the same 
king, named by him after the ancient 
Bohtas. The ruins are yery pic- 
turesque. 

0 . 1560. ‘ ‘ Sher SbsCh was occupied night 

and day with the business of his kingdom, 
and never allowed himself to be idle .... 
He kept money (khazdna) and revenue 
(Jdiardj) in all parts of his territorie.s, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiers and 
money were ready. The chief treasury was 
in Rohtas under the charge of IkhtiyjCr 
Khan.” — WakVat-i Mushtaki, in MUot, iv. 
551. 

1665. “ . . . You must leave the great 

Koad to Patna^ and bend to the South 
through Exherhourqh (?) and the famous 
Portress of Rhodes.” — Tave/i'rder, E. T., 
ii. 53. 

b. — 

c. 1.540. “ Sher Shiih marched 

with all his forces and retinue through all 
the hills of Padman and Garjhak, in order 
that he might choose a fitting site, and 
build a fort there to keep down the 
Ghakkars .... Having selected Rohtas, 
he built there the fort which now exists.” — 
Tar ikh-i- Sher ShdhU in Elliot, iv. 390. 

1809. “ Before we reached the Hydaspes 

we had a view of the famous fortress of 
Rotas ; but it was at a great distance. . . . 
Rotas we understood to be an extensive 
but strong fort on a low hill.” — Elphdistom, 
Caubul, ed. 1839, i. 108. 

Bogue’s Biver, n. p. The name 
giyen by Europeans in the 17th and 
18th centuries to one of the Sunder- 
bimd channels joining the lower 
Hoogly B, from the eastward. It was 
so called from being frequented by the 
Arakan Boyers, sometimes Portuguese 


yagabonds, sometimes natiye IVCuggs, 
whose yessels lay in this creek watch- 
ing their opportunity to plunder craft 
going up and down the Hoogly, 

Mr. B. Barlow, who has xoartially 
annotated Hedges’ Diary for the Hak- 
luyt Society, identifies Bogue’s Biyer 
with Channel Greek, which is the 
channel between Saugor Island and 
the Delta. Mr. Barlow was, I belieye, 
a member of the Bengal Pilot seryice, 
and this, therefore, must haye been 
the a]3plication of the name in recent 
tradition. But I cannot reconcile this 
with the sailing directions in the Encj- 
lish Pilot (1711), or the indications in 
Hamilton, quoted below. 

The English Pilot has a sketch chart 
of the riyer, which shows, just oppo- 
site Buffalo Point, The&ves’^ then, 
as we descend, the B. Eangafida, and, 
close below that, Hogues” (without 
the word River) , and still further below, 
Ohanell Creek or B. Jessore, Banga- 
fula B. and Channel Creek we still 
haye in the charts. 

After a careful comparison of all 
the notices, and of the old and modem 
charts, I come to the conclusion that 
the B. of Bogues must haye been 
either what is now called Chingrl Khdl, 
entering immediately below Diamond 
Harbour, or Kalpl Greek, about 6 m. 
further down, but the preponderance 
of argument is in favour of Chingrl 
Khal. The position of this quite cor- 
responds with the E. Theeves of the old 
English chart ; it corresponds in 
distance from Saugor * with that 
stated by Hamilton, and also in being 
close to the “ first safe anchoring 
Place in the Biyer,” yiz., Diamond 
Harbour. The Bogue’s Biyer was 
apparently a little ‘ above the head of 
the Grand Middle Groumd’ or great 
shoals of the Hoogly, whose upper 
termination is now some 7| m. below 
Buffalo Point, and 6 m. below Chingrl 
EChal. One of the extracts from the 
English Pilot sx)eaks of the “B. of 
Bogues,oommonly calledby the Country 
People A dc^om.” How there is a town 
on the Chingrl Khal, a few miles from 
its entrance into the Hoogly, which is 
called in Bennell’s ma^) Ottogunge, and 
in the Atlas of India Sheet Huttoogum. 
Eurther, in the tracing of an old Dutch 
chart of the 17th century, in the India 


* The Saugor of those clays was Gunga Saugor, 
which forms the extreme south of what is styled 
Saugor Island uow. 

3 I 
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Office, I find in a position correspond- 
ing mtli Chingri Khal, D'Roemrs 
Hpruit, wliicli I take to be ‘ Robber’s 
(or Rogue’s) River.’ 

1683, “ And so we parted for tliis night, 

before which time it was resolved by y« 
Councill that if I should not prevail to go 
this way to Decca, I should attempt to do 
it with y« Sloopes by way of the River of 
Rogues, which goes through to the great 
River of Decca.”” — Hedges^ Hale;. Soc. p. 36. 

1711. ‘^Directions to go up along the 
Western Sho^'e .... The nearer the Shore 
the better the Ground until past the River 
of Tygers.* You may begin to edge over 
towards the River of Rogues about the 
head of the Grand Middle Ground ; and 
when the JSicffaloio Point bears from you 
Ir N. f of a Mile, steer directly over for the 
Rast Shore E.N.E.” — The English Pilot, 
Pt. iii. p. 54. 

,, Mr. H&i'O'ing, the Pilot’s Directions 
for hiHnging of Ships down the River of 

Hughley Prom the lower point of 

the Harrows on the Starboard side 

the Eastern Shore is to be kept close aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards allow- 
ing only a small Birth for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adegom .... From the 
River Rogues, the Starboard (qu. lar- 
board ?) shore with a great ship ought to be 
kept close aboard all along down to Channel 
Trees, for in the offing lies the Grand 
Middle Ground.” — Ibid, p, 57. 

1727. ‘‘The first safe anchoring Place 
in the River, is off the Mouth of a River 
about 12 Leagues above Sagor,t commonly 
known by the Name of Rogues River, 
which had that Appellation from some 
Banditti Portuguese, who were followers of 

Shah Sujah for those Portuguese 

.... after their Master’s Plight to the 
Kingdom of Arackan, betook themselves 
to Piracy among the Islands at the Mouth 
of the Ganges, and this River having com- 
munication with all the Channels from 
Xatigam to the Westward, from this River 
they used to sally out.” — A. Hamilton, 
ii. 3, 

1752. “ . . . . On the receipt of your 

Honors’ orders per Dunnington, we sent for 
<5apt. Pinson, the Master Attendant, and 
directed him to issue out fresh orders to the 
Pilots not to bring up any of your Honors’ 
Ships higher than Rogues River. ”t — Letter 
to Court, in Long, p. 32. 

RoMUa. Add : 

1726. “ 1000 other horsemen 

'Called Ruhelahs.” — Valentijn, iv. {Suratte) 
277. 

1763. “ After all the Rohilas are but the 


* This is sl^o^VIl by a 17th. century’- Dutch chart 
in I. O to be a creek on the west side, very little 
.below Diamond Point It is also shown in Tassin’s 
Maps ofths R. Hooqly, 1S35; not later, 

t This also points to the locality of Diamond 
Harbour, and the Chingri Khal. 


best of a race of men, in whose blood it 
would be difficult to find one or two single 
individuals endowed with good nature and 
with sentiments of equity ; in a word they 
are Afghans.” — Seir Mutaqherin, iii. 240. 

Roocka, Rocca, s. Ar. ruy'a, A 
letter, a written document ; a note of 
band. 

1680. “One Sheake Ahmud came to 
Towne slyly with several peons dremping 
after him, bringing letters from Futty Chaun 
at Chingalhatt, and Ruccas from the Ser 

Lascar ” — Fort St. Geo. Consn., 

May 25th. In Hotes and Extracts, iii. 20. 


,, . proposing to give 200 

Pagodas Madaras Brahminy to obtain a 
Rocca from the Nabob that our business 



Roomee. Add : 

1781. “These Espanyols are a very 
western nation, always at war with the 
Roman Emperors ; since the latter took 
from them the city of Ashtenbol {IstawJbul), 
about 500 years ago, in which time they have 
not ceased to wage war with the Roumees.” 
— Seir MutaqheHn, iii. 336. 

Roselle^ s. The Indian Hibiscus 
ovHib. sahdariffa, L. The fleshy caljrx 
makes an excellent sub-acid jelly, and 
is used likewise for tarts ; also called 
‘ Red Sorrel.’ The French call it 
(‘ Guinea Sorrel,’) Oseille de Guinde, 
and Roselle is probably a corruption of 
Oseil/e. 

Roundel. Add : 

1676. “ Proposals to the Agent, &c., 

about the young men in Metchlipatam. 

“ Generali. I. Whereas each hath his 
peon and some more with their Roudells, 
that none be permitted but as at the Fort.” 
— Fort St. Geo. Consn., Feb. 16th. In 
Notes and Extracts, No. I., p. 43. 

1680. “ To V erona (the Company’s Chief 

Merchant) ’s adopted son was given the 
name of Muddoo Verona, and a Rundellto 
be carried over him, in respect to the 
memory of Verona, eleven cannon being 
fired, that the Towne and Country might 
take notice of the honour done them.” — 
Ibid., No. II. p. 15. 

Rowce, Add : 

1838. “We descended into the Khud, 
and I was amusing myself jumijing from 
rock to rock, and thus passing up the centre 
of the brawling mountain stream, aided by 
my long pahdri pole of rous wood.” — 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 241. 

Rowtee, s, A kind of small tent 
with pyramidal roof, and no projection 
of fly, or eaves. Hind. raot%. 


* i.e. the Turkish Sultans. 
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Bozye. Add : 

1784. “ I have this morning . . received ^ 
a, letter from the Prince addressed to you, 
with a present of a rezy and a shawl hand- 
kerchief.” — Warren JSastinc/s to his Wife, in 
Echoes of Old Calcutta, 195. 

1857. (Imports into Kandahar, from 
Mashad and Khorasan) “Razaies from o 
Yezd. . . . ” — Punjab Trade Report, App., t 
p. Ixviii. ^ 

1867. ‘ ‘ I had brought with me a soft ‘ 

quilted rezai to sleep on, and with a rug i 
wrapped round me, and sword and pistol ^ 
under my head, I lay and thought long and 
deeply upon my line of action on the ^ 
morrow.” — Lieut,-GoL T, Lewin, 301. ^ 

Rubbee, S. Ar. ralV ‘ the Spring.’ \ 
In India applied to the crops, or har- ^ 
vest of the crops, which are sown after -j 
the rains and reaped in the following < 
spring or early summer. Such crops ■ 
are wheat, barley, gram, linseed, to- 
bacco, onions, carrots and turnips, etc. ; 
See Khurreef. 

Ruble, s. Buss. The silver unit 
of Russian currency, when a coin (not 
paper) equivalent to 3s. It was 

originally a silver ingot; see first quo- 
tation and note below. 

1559. “Vix centum annos vtuntur 
moneta argentea, praesertim apud illos 
cusa. Initio cum argentum in provinciam 
inf erebatur, f undebantur portiunculae oblon- 
gae argenteae, sine imagine et scriptura, 
aestimatione vnius rubli, quarum nulla 
nunc apparet.” *— in Berum. 
Moseovit, Auctores, Francof., 1600, p. 42. 

1591. “This penaltie or mulct is 20 
dingoes (see Tanga) or pence upon e/erv 
rubble or mark, and so ten in the hundred, 
Hee (the 'Emperor) hath besides for 
'every name conteyned in the writs that passe 
cut of their courts, five alteens, an alteen 
B pence sterling or thereabouts.”— IVeaiwe 
the Russian Gommomoealth, by Dr, Giles 
Pdetcher, Hak. Soc., 51. 

c. 1654-6. “Dog dollars they (the Bus- 
‘sians) are not acquainted with, these being 
attended with loss .... their own dinars 

Th.e.se ingots were called saum. Ihn Batuta 
‘ssavs • “Atone day’s journey from Ukak are ttie 
iiills of the Bus, who are Christians ; they have 
red hair and blue eyes, they are ugly m feature and 
crafty in character. They haye silver mines, ami 
they ‘bring from their country samn, i.e ingots ot 
silver, with which they buy and «ell in that 
country. The weight of each ingot is five ounces 

li. 414. Pegolotti (c 13401 speaking of the land- 

route to Cathay, says that on arrivinsr Cassm 
(i e. Kmsay of Marco Polo or Hang-chau-fu) you 

can dispose of the sommi of silver that you have with 

.rr... fl.nd vou may reckon the be 


they call Roubles. . . . 
E. T., by Balfour, i. 280. 


—MacarinSy 


liss-y, ano). 1.6 , 

Hammer (GescTiicTiie tier (roldeiien 

«-old ingots also were called suniQvsaum. The mlde 

Is still called sam m Turkestan. 


Rum. Add ; 

“Mr. N. Darnell Davis lias put 
forth, a derivation of tlie word riwi, 
wHcb gives the only probable kistory 
of it. It came from Barbados, where, 
the planters first distilled it, some- 
where between 1640 and 1645. A MS. 

‘ Description of Barbado.s, ’ in Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, written about 
1651, says : “The chief fudling they 
make in the Island is Rumbullion, 
alias Kill-DivH, and this is made of 
sugar-canes distilled, a hot, hellish,, 
and terrible liquor. ” G. Warren’s 
Description of Surinam, 1661, shows 
the word in its present short form : 

‘ Rum is a spirit extracted from the 
juice of sugar-canes, . . . called Kill- 
Deml in New-England I ’ ‘ Rumbul- 
lion’ is a Devonshire word, meaning 
* a great tumult, ’ and may have been 
adopted from some of the Devonshire 
settlers in Barbados ; at any rate, little 
doubt can exist that it has given rise 
to onr word rum, and the longer name 
rumhoivling, which sailors give to thoir 
grog.” — Academy, Sept. 5, 1885. 

Ruttee. Add : 

Eurther notices of the rail used as 
a weight for precious stones will be 
found in Sir W. Elliot’s Coins of S. 
India, now in the press (p. 49). Su- 
Walter’s experience is that the rati ot 
> the gem-dealers is a double rati,^ and 
an approximation to tne manfCidi (see 
■ Mangeliuin Gloss, and Suppt.). This 
[ aocoimts for Tavernier’s valuation at 


SaTsaio or Qabaio, etc., n. p. The 

name generally given by the Portu- 
guese writers to the Mahommedan 
prince who was in possession oi wa 
when they arrived in India, and who had 
lived much there. He was in fact that 
one of the captains of the Bahmanl 
kino-dom of the Deccan who, in the 
division that took place on the decay 
1 of the dynasty towards the end of the 
15th century, became the founder ot 
the ’Adil Shahl family which reigned 
at BijapUr from 1489 to the end ot the 
following century (see Idalcau). 

His real name was Abdul Muzaftar 
3 I 2 
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Yusuf, with, the surname or Saval . 

There does not seem any g-round for 
rejecting the intelligent statement of 
De Barros (II. y. 2), that he had this 
name from being a native of SdvcZ in 
Persia. Garcia De Orta does not seem 
to have been aware of this history, and 
he derives the name from Sahib (see 
below), apparently a mere guess, 
though not an unnatural one. Mr. 
Birch’s surmise {ATboqyierque^ ii. S2), 
with these two old and obvious sources 
of suggestion before him, that ‘'the 
word may possibly be connected with 
sipahi, Arabic, a soldier,’’ is q^uite in- 
admissible (nor is sipdhl Arabic). 

There is a story, related as unques- 
tionable by Pirishta, that the Sabaio 
was in reality a son of the Turldsh 
Saltan Aga Murad (or ‘ Amurath ’) II., 
who was saved from murder at his 
father’s death, and placed in the hands 
of Tmad iid-dln, a Persian merchant 
of Sava, by whom he was brought up. 
In his youth he sought his fortune in 
India, and, being sold as ^ a slave, and 
going through a succession of adven- 
tures, reached his high position in the 
Deccan {Briggses Firislita, iii. 7-8). 

1510. “ But when Afonso Dalboquerque 

took Goa, it would be about 40 years more 
or less since the Qabaio had taken it from 
the Hindoos.” — Dalhoqiievque, ii. 96. 

,, “In this island (Goa, called Goga) 
there is a fortress near the sea, walled 
round after our manner, in which there is 
sometimes a captain called Savain, who 
has 400 Mamelukes, he himself being also 
a Mameluke. . , . ” — Varthema, 116. 

1516. “Going further along the coast 
there is a very beautiful river, which sends 
two arms into the sea, making between 
them an island, on which stands the city of 
Goa belonging to Daquem (Deccan), and it 
was a principality of itself with other dis- 
tricts adjoining in the interior ; and in it 
there was a great Iiord, a vassal of the said 
King (of Deccan) called Sabayo, who being a 
good soldier, well mannered and experienced 
in war, this lordship of Goa was bestowed 
upon him, that he might continually make 
war on the King of Narsinga, as he did 
until his death. And then he left this city 
to his son Qabaym Hydalcan. . , . 

&osa, Lisbon ed., 287. 

1563- “ O. . . And returning to our sub- 

ject, as Adel in Persian means ‘justice,’ 
they called the prince of these territories 
Adelham, as it were ‘Lord of Justice.’ 

“jR. A name highly inappropriate, for 
neither he nor the rest of them are wont to 
do justice. But tell me also 'wh.j in Spain 
they call him the Sabaio ? 

“ O. Some have told me that he was so 
called because they used to call a Captain 
by this name; but I afterwards came to 


know that in fact saibo in Arabic means 
‘ lord.’. . . • ” — Garcia, f . 36. 

Sagar-pesha, s. Camp-followers, 
or the body of servants in a private 
establishment. The word, though 
usually pronounced in vulgar Hin- 
dustani as written above, is Pers. 
shagird-peslia (lit. shCcgird, a disciple, a 
servant, and _pes7ia ‘business’). 

b. St. John’s Island. ISTote : 

]VIoi*e correctly this is called STumg-Ghuang ; it 
is about 60 or 70 miles S.W. of Macao, and at some 
distance from tlie mouth of the Canton River. 

1552. “ Inde nos ad Sanciamim, Sinarum 
insulam a Cantone millia pas. circiter cxx 
Deus perduxit incolumes.” — Scti. Franc, 
Xaverh Bpistt. Pragae 1667, IV. xiv. 

Salabad. See under Roocka in 
SlTPPT. 

Salak, s. A singular-looking fruit, 
sold and eaten in the Malay regions, 
described in the quotation. It is the 
fruit of a species of ratan {Salacca 
edulis), of which the Malay name is 

rotan^salalc, 

1768-71* /‘The salac \Oalamus rotang 
zalacca) which is the fruit of a prickly 
bush, and has a singular appearance, being 
covered with scales, like those of a lizard ; 
it is nutritious and well tasted, in flavour 
somewhat resembling a raspberry.” — Sta^ 
vorinus, B. T., i. 241. 

Salempoory. Add : 

1680. ‘ ‘ Certain goods for Bantam loriced 
as follows : — 

“ Salampores, Blew, at 14 Pagodas i^er 

corge ” — Fort St. George Oonsn. 

April 22nd, in JVotes and Fxtracts, iii. 
p. 16 ; also ibid, p, 24. 

1747. “The Warehousekeeper reported 
that on the 1st inst. when the Brench en- 
tered our Bounds and attacked us ... it 
appeared that 5 Pieces of Long Cloth and 
10 Pieces of Salampores were stolen, That 
Two Pieces of Salampores were found upon 
a Peon . • • * and the Person detected is 
ordered to be severely whipped in the Face 

of the Publick ” — Fort St. David 

Oonsn., March 30th (MS. Records in India 
Office). 

Saligram. Add : 

1824. “ The shal^ramu is black, hollow, 

and nearly round ; it is found in the Gun- 
duk River, and is considered a representa- 
tion of Vishnoo The Shalgramu is 

the only stone that is naturally divine ; all 
the other stones are rendered sacred by 
incantations.” — Wanderings of a Filgrirtiy 
i. 43. 

1885. “ My father had one (a Salagram). 
It was a round, rather flat, jet black, small, 
shining stone. He paid it the greatest 
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reverence possible, and allowed no one to 
touch it, but worshipped it with his own 
hands. When he became ill, and as he 
would not allow a woman to touch it, he 
made it over to a Brahman ascetic with a 
money present. ” — Sundrdhdi^ in Punjah 
JSFotes and Queries, ii. 109. 

The salagrama is in fact a Hindu 
fetish. 

Salsette. Add at the end of a, p. 
594;^ 

This name occ-urs in the form shat- 
sashti in a stone inscription dated 
Sak.^1103 (A.D. 1182). See Bo, J, B. 
As. Soc., xii, 334. Another inscription 
on copper plates dated Sak. 748 (a.d. 
1027) contains a grant of the village 
of Nanra, * ‘ one of the 66 of Bri 
naka (Thana),’* thus entirely confirming 
the etymology (J. li. As. JSoc., ii. 383). 
I have to thank Mr. J. M. Campbell, 
O.S.I., for drawing my attention to 
these inscriptions. 

1777. “ The acquisition of the Island of 
Salset, which in a manner surrounds the 
Island of Bombay, is suflSLcient to secure 
the latter from the danger of a famine.” — 
Pried s Tracts, i. 101, 

Samshoo. Add : 

1684. “ . , . Sampsoe, or Chinese Beer.” 
— Valentijn, iv. {China) 129. 

Sanguicel, s. This is a term (pi. 
sanguiceis)^ often used by the Porim- 

f uese writers on India for a kind of 
oat, or small vessel, used in war. We 
are not able to trace any origin in a 
vernacular word. It is i3erhax3s taken 
from the similar x)rox)er name which is 
the subject of the next article. Blu- 
teau gives : “ Sangnicel ; termo da 
India. He hum genero de embarcapao 
peq^uena q serve na costa da India 
para dar alcanse aos pares dos 
Mouros,” ‘ to give chase to the prows of 
the Moors.’ 

1598. The Conde_ (Francisco da Gama) 
was occupied all the winter (q.. v. ) in reform- 
ing^the fleets . . and as the time came on he 
nominated his brother I). Luiz da Gama to 
be Captain-Major of the Indian Seas for 
the exiDedition to Malabar, and he wrote to 
Bagaim to equip six very light Sanguicels 
according to instructions which should be 
given by Sebastian Botelho, a man of great 
experience in that craft. . . These orders were 
given by the Count Admiral because he per- 
ceived that big fleets were not of use to 
guard convoys, and that it was light vessels 
like these alone which could catch the 
paraos and vessels of the pirates . . . for 
these escaped our fleets, and got hold of the 
merchant vessels at their pleasure, darting 
in and out, like light horse, where they would. 

♦ • . ” — Couto, Sec, XII., Liv. I., cap. 18. 


1605. ‘‘And seeing that I am informed 
that . . . the incursions of certain jpirates 
who still infest that coast might be pre- 
vented with less ai)paratus and expense, if 
we had light vessels which would be more 
effective than the foists and galleys of 
which the fleets have hitherto been com- 
posed, seeing how the enemy use their 
sanguicels, which our ships and galleys 
cannot overtake, I enjoin and order you to 
build a quantity of light vessels to be em- 
ployed in guarding the coast in x>lace of the 
fleet of galleys and foists. . . . ” — King^s 
Letter to Dom Affonso de Castro, in Livros 
das Monqoes, i. 26. 

1614. “The eight Malabaresque San- 
gnicels that Francis de Miranda despatched 
to the north from the bar of Goa went with 
three chief captains, each of them to com- 
mand a week in turn ” — JSooarro, 

Becada, 262. 

Sangnicer, Sangueca, Zinguizar, 
etc. n. p. This is a place often men- 
tioned in the Portuguese narratives, 
as very hostile to the Goa Government, 
and latterly as a great nest of corsairs. 
This appears to be Sangameshvar, lat. 
17° 9', formerly a port of Oanara on the 
river Shastrl, and standing 20 miles 
from the mouth of that river. The 
latter was navigable for lar^e vessels 
up to Sangameshvar, but within the 
last 30 years has become impassable. 

1516. “ Passing this river of Dabul and 

going along the coast tovrards Goa you find 
a river called Cizigui 9 ar, inside of which 
there is a place where there is a trafl&c in 
many wares, and where enter many vessels 
and small Zarnbucos of Malabar to sell what 
they bring, and buy the products of the 
country. The i)lace is peopled by Moors, 
and Gentiles of the aforesaid Kingdom of 
Daquem ” (Deccan). — Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 
p. 286. 

1538. “ Thirty-five leagues from Guoa, 

in the middle of the Gulf of the Malabars 
there runs a large river called Zamgizara. 
This river is well known and of great 
renown. The bar is bad and very tortuous, 
but after you get within, it makes amends 
for the difllculties without. It runs inland . 
for a great distance with great depth and 
breadth.” — Be Castro, Primeiro Roteiro, 36. 

1553. De Barros calls it Zinga^ar in 
II. i. 4, and Sangaca in IV. i. 14. 

1584. “There is a Haven belonging to 
those ryvers (rovers), distant from _Goa 
about 12 miles, and is called Sauguiseo, 
where many of those Hovers dwell, and 
doe so much mischiefe that no man can 
passe by, but they receive some wrong by 

them Which the Viceroy \inder- 

standing, prepared an armie of 15 Foists, 
over which he made chiefe Captaine a 
Gentleman, his Nephew called Don lulianes 
Mascharenhas, giving him expresse com- 
mandement fl.rst to goe unto the Haven. 
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of Sauguiseu, and utterly to raze the same 
downe to the ground,” — LinschoteUy ch. 92. 

1602. *‘Both these projects he now 
began to put in execution, sending all his 
treasures (which* they said exceeded ten 
millions in gold) to the river of Sangulcer, 
which was also within his jurisdiction, 
being a seaport, and there embarking it at 
his i)leasure .” — CoutOy V. ix. 8. 

See also Couto, Dec. X. iv. : 
ffow D. Gileanes Mascarenhas arrived 
in Malabar y and how he entered the river of 
tSanguicer to chastise the JSTaique of that 
^lace ; and of the disaster in which he met 
Ms deatM' (This is the event of 1584 
related by Linschoten) also Dec. X. vi. 4 : 

Of the things that happened to B. Jer^ 
onymo Mascarenhas in MalahaVy and how 
he had a meeting withthe JZamoHn, and swore 
peace with him ; and how he brought destruc- 
tion on the JVaique of Sanguicer.” 

1727. “There is an excellent Harbour 
for Shipping 8 Leagues to the Southward 
of Babuly called Sanguseer, but the 
Country about being inhabited by BapareeSy 
it is not frequented.” — A. Bam, 244. 

Sanskrit. Add : 

1774. “ This Code they have written in 

their own language, the Shanscrit. A 
translation of it is begun under the inspec- 
tion of one of the body, into the Persian 
language, and from that into English.” — 
W^^astings to Lord Mansjieldy in Gleig, 

Satigam, n. p. Satgdon, formerly 
and from remote times a port of much 
trade on the right bank of the Hoogly 
H., 30 miles above Calcutta, but for 
two and a half centuries utterly de- 
cayed, and now only the site of a few 
huts, with a ruined mosque as the 
only relique of former importance. It 
is si'^ated atthehifurcation of the Saras- 
wati channel from the Hoogly, and the 
decay dates from the silting up of the 
former. It was commonly called by 
the Portuguese Porto Peqneno (q.v.). 

c. 1340. “About this time the rebellion 
of Fakhr4 broke out in Bengal . . Fakhrsi 
and his Bengali forces killed Kadar Kh4n 

(Governor of Lakhnauti) He then 

plundered the treasury of Lakhnauti, and 
secured possession of that place and of 
Satganw and Sun4rg4nw.” — Bid ud-din 
JBarni, in Elliot, iii. 243. 

1535. “In this year Diogo Babello, 
finishing his term of service as Captain and 
Factor of the Choromandel fishery, with 
licence from the^ Governor went to Bengal 
in a vessel of his .... and he went weH 
armed along with two foists which he 
equipped vdth his own money, the Governor 
only lending him artillery and nothing 
* • • So this Diogo Pobello arrived at 
the Port of Satigaon, where he found two 
great ships of Cambaya which three days 


before had arrived with great quantity of 
merchandise, selling and buying : and these,, 
without touching them, he caused to quit 
the port and go down the river, forbidding 
them to carry on any trade, and he also- 
sent one of the foists,' with 30 men, to the 
other port of Chatigaon, where they found 
three ships from the Coast of Choromandel, 
which were also driven away from the port. 
And Diogo Babello sent word to the Gozil 
that he was sent by the Governor with 
choice of peace or war, and that he should 
send to ask the King_ if he chose to liberate 
the (Portuguese) prisoners, in which case 
he also would liberate his ports and leave 
them in their former joeace . . .” — Coirea, 
iii. 649. 

Satrap. Add : 

1883. “An eminent Greek scholar used 
to warn his pupils to beware of false analo- 
gies in philology. ‘Because,’ he used to 
say, ‘ <raTpd7jy)s is the Greek for satrap, it 
does not follow that parpaTrij? is the Greek 
for rat-trap.’ ” — Saturday jRmeiy, July 14th, 
p. 53. 

Sayer. Add : 

I find tbat tbe Index and Glossary to 
the Begidations, ed. 1832 (vol. iii.) de- 
fines : 

“Sayer. What moves. Variable imports, 
distinct from land-rent or revenue, consist- 
ing of customs, tolls, licences, duties on 
merchandize, and other articles of personal 
moveable property ; as well as mixed 
duties, and taxes on houses, shops, bazars, 
&c.” 

This^ of course, throws some doubt on the 
rationale of theArabic name, suggested in the 
Gloss, s.v. 

1751. “I have heard that Ramkissen 
Seat who lives in Calcutta has carried 
goods to that place without paying the 
Muxidavad Syre chowkey duties.” — Letter* 
from Baivdb to Prest, Port Williamy in 
Longy 25. 

1788. “ Sairj at — ‘ ‘ All kinds of taxation 

besides the land-rent. Sairs. — ^Any place 
or office appointed for the collection of 
duties or customs.” — The Indian Vocabu- 
lary, 112. 

Scavenger. Add : 

1760. “Mr. Handle, applying to the 
Board to have his allowance of Scavenger 
increased, and representing to us the great 
fatigue he undergoes, and loss of time, 
which the Board being very sensible of. 
Agreed we allow him Bs. 20 per month 
more than before on account of his diligence 
and assiduity in that post.” — Fort William 
Consn.'^ In Long, 245. 

It does not appear from this what the 
duties of the scavenger in Mr. Handle’s 
case, were. 

Scyinitar. Add, with reference to 
the original term shamsldr : 

This word (shamsldr) was known to 
Greek writers. Thus : 
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A.D. 93. . , Kai ica^tcr-njo-t tSi/ T rpeer/SvTaTOi/ 

iratfia MopojSa^ov jSacrtXea irepidettra to SiaSrj/xa koI 
Sowora Toy crrj/Jt,ot.vTr}pa tov jrarpo? SoKTuXioy, njvre 
croL{^\j/r}pav hvopa.^op.4v7jv irap’ avToIy.” — Joseph. 

Antiqq, xx. ii. 3. 

C, A.D. 114. Atopot (|)6pei Tpatayw v<f)dcrp,aTa 
dflptKd /cat <rap.^Tj p as at Se elcri <rira0at ^ap^apt- 

jiat.” — Quoted ill Suidas Lexicon, s.v. 

Seedy. Add : 

1690. ^‘As he whose Title is most 
Christian, encouraged him who is its 
principal Adversary to invade the Rights 
of Christendom, so did Senor Padre de 
Pandara, the Principal Jesuite_ and in an 
adjacent Island to Bombay^ invite the 
Siddy to exterminate all the Protestants 
there.” — Ovington, 157. 

1885. “The inhabitants of this singu- 
lar tract (Soopah plateau in N. Canara) 
were in some parts Mahrattas, and in 
others of Canarese race, but there was a 
third and less numerous section, of pure 
African descent called Sidhis . . . , des- 
cendants of fugitive slaves from Portuguese 
settlements . . . the same ebony coloured, 
large-limbed men as are still to be found 
on the African coast, with broad, good- 
humoured, grinning faces.” — Cordon S, 
Forbes, Wild Life in Canara, etc. 32-33. 

Seerpaw, Add: 

1680. “ Answer is returned that it hath 

not been accustomary for the Governours 
to go out to receive a bare Phyrmaund, 
except there come therewith a Serpow or 
a Tasheriffe.” — Fort St, Geo, Conm,, Dec. 
2d, in N. & E., No. III. p. 40. 

Sepoy. Add : 

1682. “As soon as these letters were 
sent away, I went immediately to Ray 
NundelaH’s to have y® Seapy, or Nabob’s 
horseman, consigned to me, with^ order to 
see y® Perwanna put in execution; but 
having thought better of it, y® Bay desired 
me to have patience till tomorrow morning. 
He would then present me to the Nabob, 
whose commands to y® Seapy and Bul- 
chunds Vekeel would be more powerfull and 
advantageous tome than his own.” — Hedges 
(Hak. Soc.) p. 56. 

Here we see the word still retaining the 
sense of * horseman ’ in India. 

1738. “ The Arab and other inhabitants 

are obliged, either by long custom. .... 
or from fear and compulsion, to give the 
Spaheesand their company the mounah , , . 
which is such a sufficient quantity of pro- 
vision for ourselves, together with straw 
and barley for our mules and horses. — 
Shaw's Travels in Barbary, ed. 1757, p. xii. 

1747. The Council of Port St. David 
write to Bombay, March 16th, “if they 
could not supply us with more than 300 
Europeans, We should be glad of Pive or 
Six Hundred of the best Northern People 
their way, as they are reported to be much 


better than ours, and not so liable to 
Desertion.” 

In Consn. May 30th they record the 
arrival of the ships Leven, Warwick, and 
Ilchester, Princess Augusta, “ on the 2Stii 
inst., from Bombay (bringing) us a General 
from that Presidency,* as entered No. 38, 
advising of having sent us by them sundry 
stores and a Reinforcement of Men, con- 
sisting of 70 European Soldiers, 200 Topas- 
ses, and 100 well-trained Seapoys, all which 
under the command of Capt. Thomas 
Andrews, a Good Officer.” .... 

And under July 13th. “ The 

Reinforcement of Sepoys being arrived 
from Tellicherry, which, with those that 
were sent from Bombay, making a for- 
midable Body, besides what are still ex- 
]^cted ; and as there is far greater 
Dependance to be placed on those People 
than on our own Peons .... many of 
whom have a very weakly Appearance, 
Agreed, that a General Review be now 
had of them, that all such may be dis- 
charged, and only the Choisest of them 
continued in the Service.” — MS. Records in 
India Office. 

1763. “ Major Carnac . . . observes that 

your establishment is loaded with the ex- 
pense of more Captains than need ^ be, 
owing to the unnecessarily making it a 
point that they should be Captains who 
command the Sepoy Battalions, whereas 
such is the nature of Sepoys that it requires 
a peculiar genius and tment to be qualified 
for that service, and the Battalion should 
be given only to such who are so without 
regard to rank.” — Courts Letter, of March 
9th. In Long, 290. 

Serai, a. Add : 

c. 1584. “At Sarainm Turcis palatium 
principis est, vel aliud amplum aedificium, 
non a Czari voce Tatarica, quae regem 
significat, dictum ; vnde Reineccius Sarag- 
liam Turcis vocari putet, ut regiam. 
Nam aliae quoque domus, extra Sultani re- 
giam, nomen hoc ferunt . . . . vt ampla 
Xurcorum hosjpitia, sive diversoria publica, 
quae vulgo Caravasarias nostri vocant.” — 
Leunclavtus, ed. 1650, p. 403. 

Shabunder. Add : 

1768. “ . . . two or three days after my 

arrival (at Batavia), the landlord of the 
hotel where I lodged to]d me he had been 
ordered by the shehandar to let me know 
that my carriage, as well as others, must 
stop, if I should meet the Governor, or any 
of the council; but I desired him to ac- 
quaint the shehandar that I could not 
consent to perform any such ceremony . — 

Capt. Carteret, quoted by transl. of Stavo- 
rinus, i. 281. 


■ Not a general officer, t)ut a letter from tlis 
body of tlie Council. 

t On another B. M, copy of an earlier edition than 
that quoted, and which belonged to Jos. Scaliger, 
there is here a note in his autograph : “Id est 
Caesar, non est vox Tatarica, sed Viiidica sen Illy- 
nca, ex Latino detorta.” 
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Shaddock. Add : 

1803. ‘^The Shaddock, or pumpelmos, 
often grows to the size of a man’s head.” — 
JPercivaVs Ceylon^ 313. 

Shamhog’Tie. Add : 

1800. “Shanahoga, called Shanhogue 
by corruption, and curmim by the Musul- 
mans, is the village accountant.” — Bu- 
chanan^s Mysore, i. 268. 

Sheeah. Add : 

1869. “ La tolerance indienne est venue 
diminuer dans I’lnde le fanatisme Musul- 
man. Lh Sunnites et Schiites n’ont point 
entre eux cette animositd qui divise les 
Turcs et les Persans . , . ces deux sectes 
divisent les musulmans de I’lnde ; mais 
comme je viens de dire, elles n’excitent 
g^n^ralement entre eux aucune animosity.” 
— Garcin de Taasy, MeL Mus., p. 12. 

Sherbet. Add: 

c. 1580. “Et saccharo potum jucun- 
dissimum parant quern Sarhet vocant.” — 
JProsper Alpinus, Pt. I., p. 70. 

Shiraz, n. p. The wine of Shiraz 
was much imported and used by Eu- 
ropeans in India in the 17th cent. 

1690. “ Each Day there is 'prepar’d (at 

Suratt) a Publick Table for the Use of the 
President and the rest of the Eaotory. , . . 
The Table is spread with the choicest Meat 
Snratt affords .... and equal plenty of 
generous Sherash and Arak Punch. . ,* ” — 
Ovington, 394. 

Sicca. Add : 

1779. “ In the 2d Term, 1779, on Satur- 

day, March 6th : Judgment was pronounced 
for the plaintiff. Damages fifty thousand 
sicca rupees. 

“ . . . 50,000 Sicca Rupees are equal to 
five thousand one hundred and nine pounds, 
two shillings and elevenpence sterling, 
reckoning according to the weight and fine- 
ness of the silver.” — JSlotes of Mr, Justice 
Hyde on the case Grand v, Erancis, in Echoes 
of Old Calcutta, 243. 

t 

Siris. Add : 

1808. ^ “ Quelques annees aprhs la mort 
de Dariayi, des charpentiers ay ant abattu 
un arbre de Seris, qui croisso'it auprbs de 
son tombeau, le couperent eii plusieurs 
pi^ces^ pour I’employer h des constructions. 
Tout-a-coup une voix terrible se fit en- 
tendre, la terre se mit k trembler et le 
tronc de cet arbre se releva de Iui-m6me. 
Les ouvriers ^pouvantes s’enfuirent, et 
I’arbre ne tarda pas a reverdir.” — Afsos, 
Arayish-iMahjil, quoted by Garcin de Tassy, 
Mel. Mus., 88. 

Sitting np. Add : 

1777. “Lady Impey sits up with Mrs. 
Hastings; %'ulgo toad-eating.” — Ph. Fran- 
ces jDia5'2/, quoted in Echoes of Old Calcutta, 


Sittringy. Add : 

1648. “ . . . Een andere soorte van 

slechte Tapi j ten die me noemt Chitrenga.” 
— Van Ticist, 63, 

^ Slave. We cannot now attempt a 
history of the former tenure of slaves in 
British India, which would be a con- 
siderable work in itself. We only 
gather a few quotations illustrating 
that history. 

1676. “ Of three Theeves, two were 

executed and one made a Slave. We do 
not approve of putting any to death for 
theft, nor that any of our own nation 
should be made a Slave, a word that be- 
comes not an Englishman’s mouth.’’ — The 
Court to Fort St. Geo., March 7th. In 
Notes and Extracts, No. I., p. 18. 

1682. “ . . . making also proclamation 

by beat of drum that if any Slave would 
run away from us he should be free, and 
liberty given to go where they pleased.” — 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 14th. 

1752. “Sale of Slaves Es. 

10 : 1 : 3.” — Among Items of Revenue. 
In Long, 34. 

^1763. “We have taken into considera 
tion the most effectual and speedy method 
for supplying our settlements upon the West 
Coast with slaves, and we have therefore 
fixed upon two ships for that purpose . . . 
to proceed from hence to Madagascar to 
purchase as many as can be procured, and 
the said ships conveniently carry, who are 
to be delivered by the captains of those 
ships to our agents at Fort Marlborough at 
the rate of £15 a head.” — Court's Letter of 
Dec. 8th. In Long, 293. 

1764. ‘ ‘ That as inducement to the Com- 

manders and Chief Mates to exert them- 
selves in procuring as large a number of 
Slaves as the Ships can conveniently carry, 
and to encourage the Surgeons to take 
proper care of them in the passage, there is 
to be allowed 20 shillings for every slave 
shipped at Madagascar, to be divided, viz., 
13s 4d. a head to the Commander, and 
6s. 8d. to the Chief Mate, also for every one 
delivered at Fort Marlborough the Com- 
mander is to be allowed the further sum of 
6s. 8d. and the Chief Mate 3s. 4d. The 
Surgeon is likewise to be allowed 10s. for 
each slave landed at Fort Marlborough.” — 
Courts Letter, Feb. 22nd. In Long, 366. 

1778. Mr. Busteed has given some 
curious extracts from the charge-sheet of 
the Calcutta Magistrate in this year, show- 
ing slaves and slave-girls, of 'Europeans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to the 
magistrate to be punished with the rattan 
for running away and other offences [Echoes 
of Old Calcutta, 117 seqq.). 

1782. “On Monday the 29fch inst. will 
be sold by auction ... a bay Buggy 
Horse, a Buggy and Harness . . . some cut 
Diamonds, a quantity of China Sugar- 
candy ... a quantity of the best Danish 
Claret . . , deliverable at Serampore ; two 
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Slave G-irls about 6 years old ; and a great 
variety of other articles.” — India Gazette^ 
July 27th. 

1785. “ Malvei", Hair-dresser from 
Europe, proposes himself to the ladies of 
the settlement to dress hair daily, at two 
gold mohurs per month, in the latest 
fashion, with gauze flowers, &c. He will 
also instruct the slaves at a moderate 
price.” — In. Seton~Karr^ i. 119. 

This was surely a piece of slang. Though 
we hear occasionally, in the advertisements 
of the time, of slave boys and girls, the 
domestic servants were not usually of that 
description. 

1794. *‘50 Hupees Reward for Discovery. 

“ Run off about four Weeks ago from a 
Gentleman in Bombay, A Malay Slave 
called Cambing or Rambing. He stole a 
Silk Purse, with 45 Venetians, and some 
Silver Buttons. . . . ” — Bombay Courier, 
Eeb. 22nd. 

Snake-stone, Add ; 

1861. ‘ ‘ ‘ Have you been bitten ? ’ — ‘ Yes, 
Sahib,’ he replied, calmly; ‘the last snake 
was a vicious one, and it has bitten me. 
But there is no danger,’ he added, extract- 
ing from the recesse^of his mysterious bag 
a small piece of white stone. This he 
wetted, and applied to the wound, to which 
it seemed to adhere ... he apparently 
suffered no . . . material hurt. 

“ I was thus effectually convinced that 
snake-charming is a real art, and not merely 
clever conjuring, as I had previously 
imagined. These so-called snake stones 
are well-known throughout India.” — Lt.- 
Col. T. Lewzn, pp. 91-92. 

Sombrero. Add : 

Summerbead is a name in the 
Bombay Arsenal (as M. -General Kea- 
tinge tells me) for a great umbrella. 
I make no doubt it is a corruiDtion (by 
* striving after meaning ’) of Som- 
breiro, and it is a capital example of 
Hobson- Jobson. 

1516. “ besides the page I speak of 

who carries the sword, they take another 
page who carries a sombreiro with a stand 
to shade his master, and keep the rain off 
him; and some of these are of silk stuff 
finely wrought, with inany fringes of gold, 
and set with stones and seed pearl. ...” 
— Barbosa, Disbon ed. , 298. 

1553. “At this time Dom Jorge dis- 
cerned a great body of men coming towards 
where he was standing, and amid them a 
sombreiro on a lofty staff, covering the 
head of a man on horseback, by which 
token he knew it to be some noble person. 
This sombreiro is a fashion in India coming 
from China, and among the Chinese no one 
may use it out a gentleman, for it is a token 
of nobility, which we may describe as a one- 
handed ’pallium (having regard to those 
which we use to see carried by four, at the 
reception of some great King or Prince on 


his entrance into a city) . . . ” — Barros, 
III. X. 9. 

Then follows a minute description of the 
sombreiro or umbrella. 

1768-71. “ Close behind it, followed the 

heir apparent, on foot, under a sambreel, or 
sunshade, of state.” — Stavormus, E. T., 
i. 87. 

Southals, n. p. Properly Santals, 
The name of a non- Aryan people be- 
longing to the Kolarian class, exten- 
sively settled in the hilly country to 
the west of the Hoogly R. and to the 
south of Bhagalptir, from -which they 
extend to Balasore at interval, some- 
times in considerable masses, but more 
generally much scattered. The terri- 
[ tory in which they are chieflLy settled 
j is now formed into a separate district 
I called Santal Parganas, and some- 
times Santalia. Their settlement in 
this tract is, however, quite modern ; 
they have migrated thither from the 
S.W. In Dr. P. Buchanan’s statistical 
account of BhagalpUr and its Hill 
l^eople, the Santals are not mentioned. 

The earliest mention of this tribe 
that we have found is in Mr. Suther- 
land’s Report on the Hill People, 
which is printed in the Appendix to 
Long. No date is given there, but 
we learn from Mr. Man’s book, quoted 
below, that the date is 1817. 

1817. ‘ ‘ Eor severa] years many of the 

industrious tribes callell Sonthurs have 
established themselves in these forests, and 
have been clearing and bringing into culti- 
vation large tracts of lands. . . . ” — Suther- 
land's Beport, quoted in Long, 569. 

1867. “This system, indicated and pro- 
posed by Mr. Eden,* was carried out in 
its integrity under Mr. George Yule, C.B., 
by whose able management, with Messrs. 
Robinson and Wood as his deputies, the 
Southals were raised from misery, dull 
despair, and deadly hatred of the govern- 
ment, to a pitch of prosperity which, to my 
knowledge, has never been equalled in any 
other part of India under the British rule. 
The Regulation Courts, with their horde of 
leeches in the shape of badly paid, and cor- 
rupt Amlah and pettifogging Mooktears, 

! were abolished, and in their place a Humber 
I of active English gentlemen, termed Assis- 
tant Commissioners, and nominated by 
j Mr. Yule, were set down among the 
I Southals, with a Code of Regulations drawn 
I up by that gentleman, the pith of which 
may be summed up as follows : 

‘ To have no medium between the 
Sonthal and the Hakim, i.e. Assistant Com- 
missioner, 

* This is apparently a mistake. The proposals 
j were certainly original with iMr. Yule. 
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“ ‘ To patiently hear any complaint made 
hy the Sonthal from his own mouth, with- 
out any written petition or charge what- 
ever, and without any Amlah or Court at 
-the time. 

*To carry out all criminal work by 
the aid of the villagers themselves, who 
were to bring in the accused, with the 
witnesses, to the Hakim, who should 
immediately attend to their statements, 
and punish them, if found guilty, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the law.’ 

“ These were some of the most important 
of the golden rules carried out by men 
who recognized the responsibility of their 
situation ; and with an adored chief, in the 
shape of Yule, for their ruler, whose firm, 
judicious, and gentlemanly conduct made 
them work with willing hearts, their en- 
deavours were crowned with a success 
which far exceeded the expectations of the 

most sanguine ” — Sonthalia and tlv& 

Sonthals^ by E. 6r. Man, Barrister-at-Law, 
&c. Calcutta, 1867, pp. 125-127. 

Soorky. Add : 

1777. “The inquiry verified the infor- 
mation. We found a large group of miser- 
able objects confined by order of Mr. Mills ; 
some were simply so ; some iinder sentence 
from him to beatSalkey,” — Beport of Iinpey 
and others, (quoted in Stephen’s Nancomar 
and Impey, ii. 201. 

SoTirsop. Add : 

1768-71. “ The Sursak-tree has a fruit 

of a similar kind with the durioon (Durian), 
but it is not accompanied by such a fetid 
smell.” — Stavorinus, E. T., i. 238. 

Sowar. Add : 

In the Greek provinces in Turkey, 
the word is familiar in the form 
crovjS dpLSy pi. crovjSapldes, for a 
mounted gendarme. 

Sowar, Shooter. Add : 

1857. “I have given general notice of 
the Shutur Sowar going into Meerut to all 
the Meerut men.”— Greathed’s Letters 
during Siege of Delhi, 42. 

Suakin, n. p. This name, and the 
melancholy victories in its vdcinity, 
are too familiar now to need explana- 
tion. 

c. 1331. “ This very day we arrived at 

the island of Sawakih. It is about 6 miles 
from the mainland, and has neither drink- 
able water, nor corn, nor trees. Water is 
brought in boats, and there are cisterns to 
collect rain water. . . . ” — Ibn Batuta, ii. 
161-2. 

1526. “ The Preste continued speaking 

with our people, and said to Don Kodrigo 
that he would have great pleasure and com- 
plete contentment, if he saw a fort of ours 
erected in Maquha, or in Cnaquem, or in 
Zyla.” — Correa, iii. 42. 


Sucker- Bueker. Add : 

1753. “ Vient ensuite Bukor, ou comme 

il est dcrit dans la Gdographie Turque, 
Peker, ville situee sur une colline, entre 
deux bras de ITndus, qui en font une lie 
... la G5ographie , . . ajoute que Louhri 
{i.e, E-ori) est une autre ville situee vis-k-vis 
de cette lie du c6t4 meridional, et que Seker, 
autrement Sukor, est en in6me position 
du c6td septentrional.” — D^Anville, p. 37. 

Sufeena, s. H. safina. This is the 
native corr. of subpoena. It is shaped, 
but not much distorted, by the existence 
in Hind, of the Ar. word safina for 
‘ a blank-book, a note-book.’ 

Sulta?n. Add : 

c. 1586. 

“ Now Tamburlaine the mighty Soldan 
comes, 

And leads with him the great Arabian 
King.” 

Marlowe, Tamh. the Great, iv. 3. 

Sunderbunds. Add : 

1764. “ On the 11th Bhaudan, whilst 

the Boats were at Kerma in Soonderbund, 
a little before daylireak. Captain Ross 
arose and ordered the Manjee to put off 
with the Budgerow. . . , ” — Native Letter 
regarding Murder of Capt. John Bose by a 
Native Crew. In Long, 383. 

This instance is an exception to the 
general remark at p. 660, col. a, that the 
EngUsh popular orthography has always 
been Sunder, and not Soond&i^-bunds. 

Supreme Court. The designation 
of the English Court established at 
Eort William by the Regulating Act 
of 1773 (13 Geo. III. c. 63), and after- 
wards at the other two Presidencies. 
Its extent of jririsdiction was the sub- 
stance of acrimonious controversies in 
the early years of its existence; con- 
troversies which were closed by 21 
Geo. III. c. 70, which explained and 
defined the juxisdiotion of the Court. 
The use of the name came to an end in 
1862 with the establishment of the 
‘ High Court,’ the bench of which is 
occupied by barrister judges, judges 
from the Civil Service, and judges 
promoted from the native bar. 

The charter of Charles II., of 1661 
gave the Company certain powers to ad- 
minister the laws of England, and that 
of 1683 to establish Courts of Judi- 
cature. That of Geo. I. (1726) gave 
power to establish at each Presidency 
Mayor’s Courts for civil suits, with 
appeal to the Governor and Council, 
and from these, in cases involving 
more than 1000 pagodas, to the King 
in Council. The same charter con- 
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stituted tlie Governor and Council in 
eacb. Presidency a Court for trial of all 
o:ffenoes except higb. treason. 

Courts of Bequests were establisbed 
by charter of Geo. II., 1753. 

The Mayor’s court at Madras and 
Bombay survived till 1797, when (by 
37 Geo. III. c. 142) a Eecorder’s 
Court was instituted at each. This 
was superseded at Madras by a Supreme 
Court in 1801; and at Bombay in 
1823. 

Surat. Add : 

1779. “There is some report that he 
(Gen. Goddard) is gone to Eenc^e^’-Souret 
. . . bnt the truth of this God knows.” — 
Seir Mutaq.f iii. 328. 

Surrinjaumee, Gram. H. Gram-- 

saranjaml^ from Skt. grama ‘ a village,’ 
and P. aaranjdm ‘apparatus,’ etc.; 
explained in the quotation. 

1767. “ Gram-Serenjammee, or peons and 
pykes stationed in every village of the pro- 
vince to assist the farmers in the collec- 
tions, and to watch the villages and the 
crops on the ground, who are also respon- 
sible for aU thefts within the village they 

belong to (Rs.) 1,54,521 ; 14.”— 

Revenue Accounts of Burdwan. In Long, 
507. 

Sutledge, u. p. The most easterly 
of the Pive Rivers of the Punjab, the 
great tributaries ^of the Indus. H. 
Satlaj, with certain variations in spel- 
ling and pronunciation. It is in Skt. 
Satadra, Sutudru, Sittudri, Sitadru, 
etc., and is the '2apddpos or HabdSprjs of 
Ptolemy, the Sydrus (or Hesudrus) of 
Pliny (^. 21). 

c. 1020. “The Sultan . . . crossed in 
safety the Sihdn (Indus), Jelam, Chan- 
draha, TJbr^ (R^vi), Bah (Biydh), and 

Sataldur ” — AVUthi, in Elliot, 

ii. 41, 

c. 1030. “They all combine with the 
Satlader below Mdltdn, at a place called 
Panjnad, or ‘the junction of the five 
rivers.’ ” — Al-BiHini, in Elliot, i. 48. 

The same writer says : 

(The name) “should be written Sha- 
taludr. It is the name of a province in 
Hind. But I have ascertained from well- 
informed people that it should be Sataludr, 
not Shataludr ” {sic). — Ihid., p. 52. 

c. 1310. “After crossing the PanjsCb, or 
five rivers, namely, Sind, Jelam, the river 

of Lohawar, Satlut, and Bfyah ” — 

Wasscif, in Elliot, iii. 36. 

c. 1380. “The Sultan (PirozShdh) . . con- 
ducted two streams into the city from two 
rivers, one from the river Jumna, the other 
from the Sutlej.” — Tarikh-i-Firoz-Shdhi, in 
Elliot, iii. 300, 


c. 1450. “ In the year 756 H. (1355 a.d.) 

the Sultan proceeded to Dfbdlxidr, and con- 
ducted a stream from the river Satladar, 
for a distance of 40 teas far Jhajar.” — Tdr- 
ikh-i-Muhdrak Bhdhi, in Elliot, iv. 8. 

c. 1582. “Betters came from Bahore 
with the intelligence that Ibrahim Husain 
Mirz^ had crossed the Satlada, and was 
marching upon Dip^Lpiir.” — Tabakdt-i-Ak-^ 
hari, in Mliot, v. 358. 

c. 1590. ^^Siibah Dihlu In the 3d 
climate. The length (of this Subah) from 
Palwal to Bodhiana, which is on the bank 
of the River Satlaj, is 165 Kurohf — Ain 
(orig.), i. 513. 

1793. “ Near Moultan they unite again,, 

and bear the name of Setlege, until both 
the substance and name are lost in the 
Indus.” — Rennell, Memoir, 102. 

In the following passage the great 
Prench geographer has missed the 
Sutlej : 

1753. “Bes cartes quiont precede celled 
que j’ai compos^es de I’Arie, qu de ITnde 
. . . . ne marquoient aucune rivifere entre 
I’Hyphasis, ou Hypasis, dernier des fleuves 
qui se rendent dans I’lndus, et le Gemne, 
qui est le Jomanes de rAntiquit4. . . . 
Mais la marche de Timur a indiqu^ dans 
cette intervalle deux rivihres, celle de 
Kehker et celle de Panipat. Bans un ancien 
itineraire de I’lnde, que Pline nous a con- 
serve, on trouve entre V Hypasis et le 
Joriumes une rivihre sous le nom d’Hesidrus 
k egale distance d’Hypasis et de Jomanes,. 
et qu’on a tout lieu de prendre pour Ae/ite.” 
— HAnviUe, p. 47. 

Suttee. Add : 

The conjecture (of Burnell) atp. 667, 
col. a, in interpretation of the word 
masti usedby P.DellaY alle is confirmed, 
and the traveller himself justified, by 
an entry in Mr, Whitworth’s Dicty. 
of a word Masti-kalla used in Canara 
for a monument commemorating a sati. 
Kalla is stone and masti -maliCL-saM. 

1713. “ Ce fut cette annee de 1710, que- 

mourut le Prince de Marava, de plus de 
quatre-vingt-ans ; ses femmes, en nombre 
de quarante sept, se brfilhrent avec le corps 

du Prince ” (details follow ). — Pkre 

Martin (of the Madura Mission), in Lettres: 
Edifantes, ed. 1781, tom. xii., pp. 123 seqq. 

1829. * ‘ Regulation XVII. 

“ A Regulation for declaring the prac- 
tice of Suttee, or of burning or burying 
alive the widows of Hindoos, illegal, and 
punishable by the Criminal Courts.” — 
Passed by the G.-G. in G., Beer. 4th. 

Swally. Add: 

1690. “In a little time w'e happily 
arriv’d at Sualybar, and the Tide serving, 
came to an Anchor very near the Shoar.” — 
Ovington, 163. 
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Syce. Add : 

1779. “ The bearer and seise, when they 
returned, came to the place where I was, 
and laid hold of Mr. DiicarelL I took hold 
of Mr. Shee and carried him np. The 
bearer and seise took Mr. Duearell out. 
Mr. Keehle was standing on his own house 
looking, and asked, ‘ What is the matter ? ’ 
The bearer and seise said to Mr. Keeble, 
‘These gentlemen came into the house 
when my master was out.’ ” — Evidence on 
Trial of G-rand v, T’rancis, in Echoes of Old 
Calcutta^ 230. 

Sycee. Add ; 

1711. “ Tormerly they used to sell for 

Bisee, or Silver full fine ; but of late the 
Method is alter’d.’* — Lochyer, 135, 


T. 


Taj, n. p. The most famous and 
heautiful mausoleum in Asia ; the 
Taj Mahal at Agra, erected by Shah 
Jahan over the burial-place of his 
favourite "wife Mumtazi-Mahal (‘ Orna- 
ment of the Palace ’) EantL Begam. 

1603. “ I shall not stay to discourse of 

the Monument of Eekhai\ because what- 
ever beauty is there, is found in a far higher 
degree in that of Taj Mehale, which 1 am 
now going to describe to you . . . judge 
whether I had reason to say that the 
Mausoleum, or Tomb of Taj-Mehale, is 
something worthy to be admired. Por my 
part I do not yet well know, whether I am 
•somewhat infected still with Indianisme ; 
but I must needs say, that I believe it 
ought to be reckoned amongst the Wonders 

of the World ” — Bernier, E. T., 

94-96. 

1665- “Of all the Monuments that are 
to be seen at Agra, that of the Wife of Gha- 
Jelian is the most magnificent ; she caus’d 
it to be set up on iDurpose near the Tasi- 
maccen, to which all strangers must come, 
that they should admire it. The Tasi- 
macan is a great Bazar, or Market-jplace, 
comprised of six great courts, all encom- 
l^ass’d with Portico’s; under which there 
are Warehouses for Met chants. . . . The 
monument of this Begum or Sultaness, 
stands on the East side of the City. ... I 
saw the beginning and compleating of this 
great work, that cost two and twenty years 
labour, and 20,000 men always at work.” — 
Tavernier, E. T., ii. 50. 


1856. 

‘ But far beyond compare, the glorious 
Taj, 

Seen from old Agra’s towering battle- 
ments. 

And mirrored clear in Jumna’s silent 
stream ; 

Sun-lighted, like a pearly diadem 


Set royal on the melancholy brow 
Of withered Hindostan ; but, when the 
moon 

Dims the white marble with a softer 


light. 

Like some queened maiden, veiled in 
dainty lace. 

And waiting for her bridegroom, stately, 
pale, 

But yet transcendent in her loveliness.” 

The Banyan Tree. 


Talisman. Add, before quotations 

(From Prof. Eobertson Smith) : “ I 
bave got some fresh, light on your 
Talisman. 

“W. Bedwell, the father of Eng- 
lish. Arabists, in his Catalogue of the 
Chapters of the Turkish Alhoran, pub- 
lished (1615) along with the Moham- 
medis Imposturae, and Arabian Trudg- 
man, has the following, quoted from 
Fostellus de Orbis Concordia, i. 13 : 
‘Haeo precatio (the fdtiha) illis est 
communis nt nobis dominica : et ita 
quibusdum ad battologiam usque re- 
citatur ut centies idem, aut duo aut 
tria vocabula repetant dicendo, Al- 
hamdu lillah, hamdu lillah, hamdu 
lillali, et cetera ejus vocabida eodem 
modo. Idque f acit in publica oratione 
Taalima, id est sacrificulus, pro his 
qui negligenter orant ut aiunt, ut ea 
repetition© suppleat eorum ©rroribus. 
.... Quidam medio in campo tarn 
assidu^, ut defessi considant ,* alii cir- 
cumgrando corpus,’ etc. 

“Here then we have a form with- 
out the 6, and one which from the 
vowels seems to be tiU-ima, ‘a very 
learned man.’ This, owing to the in- 
fluence of the guttural, would soimd 
in modern iDronunciation nearly as 
Taalima. At the same time tVlima is 
not the name of an ofidee, and prayers 
on behalf of others can be undertaken 
by any one who receives a mandate, 
and is paid for them; so it is very 
possible that Postellus, who was an 
Arabic scholar, made the pointing suit 
his idea of the word meant, and that 
the real word is taldmi, a shortened 
form, recognised by Jawhari and other 
lexicographers, of talamidh, * disci- 
ples.’ That students should turn a 
penny by saying prayers for others is 
very natural.” 

This, therefore, confirms our con- 
jecture of the origin. 

Talook. Add ; 

1885. “In October, 1779, the Dacca 
Council were greatly disturbed in their 
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minds by the appearance amongst them of 
John Doe, who was then still in his prime. 
One Chundermonee demised to John Doe 
and his assigns certain lands in the jper- 
gmina Bidlera . . whereupon G-eorge III., 
by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
[France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, and so forth, commanded the Sheriff 
of Calcutta to give John Doe possession. 
At this Mr. Shakspeare burst into fury, and 
in language which much have surprised 
John Doe, proposed * that a sezawul be ap- 
pointed for the collection of Patparrah 
Talook, with directions to pay the same 
into Bullera cutcherry.’ ” — Sir J. Stephen, 
Nuncomar and Impey, ii. 159-60. 

A sazdioal is “an officer specially ap- 
pointed to collect the revenue of an estate, 
from the management of which the owner 
or farmer has been removed.” {Wilson). 1 

Tanadar. Add : 

1602. “So all the force went aboard of 
the light boats, and the Governor in his 
bastard-galley entered^ the river with a 
grand clangour of music, and when he was 
in mid-channel there came to his galley a 
boat, in which was the Tanadar of the 
City (Dabul), and going aboard the galley 
presented himself to the Governor with 
much humility, and begged i^ardon of his 
offences. . . . ” — Couto, IV., i. 9. 

Tanga. Add : 

See also in Suppt. under Pardao. 

N.B. — In Gloss, in quotation from Her- 
berstein for polUna read poltina. 

Tangun. Add : 

1854. “ These animals, called Tanghan, 

are wonderfully strong and enduring ; they 
are never shod, and the hoof often cracks. . . 
The Tibetans give the foals^ of value 
messes of pig’s blood and raw liver, which 
they devour greedily, and it is said to 
strengthen them wonderfully ; the custom 
is, I believe, general in Central Asia.”— 
HooTcer, Himalayan Journals, 1st ed., ii. 
131. 

Tanor, n. p. An ancient town and 
port about 22 miles south of Calicut. 
There is a considerable i^robability 
that it was the Tyndis of the Periplus. 
It was a small kingdom at the arrival 
of the Portuguese, in partial subjection 
to the Zamoriii. 

1516. “ Further on . . . are two places 

of Moors 5 leagues from one another. One 
is called Paravaiior, and the other Tanor, 
and inland from these towns is a lord to 
whom they belong; and he has many 
Nairs, and* sometimes he rebels against the 
King of Calicut- In these towns there is 
much shipping and trade, for these Moors 
are great merchants.” — Barhosa, Hak. Soc., 
153. 

1521. “ Cotate was a great man among 

the Moors, very rich, and lord of Tanor, 
who carried on a great sea-trade with many 


ships, which trafficked all about the coast 
of India with passes from our Governors, 
for he only dealt in wares of the country ; 
and thus he was the greatest possible friend 
of the Portuguese, and those who went to 
his dwelling were entertained with the 
greatest honour, as if they had been his< 
brothers. In fact for this purpose he kept, 
houses fitted up, and both cots and bed- 
steads furnished in our fashion, with tables 
and chairs and casks of wine, with which 
he regaled our people, giving them enter- 
tainments and banquets, insomuch that it 
seemed as if he were going to become a. 
Christian. . . . ” — Correa, ii. 679. 

1528. “And in the year (a.h.) 935, a 
ship belonging to the Franks was wrecked 
offTanoor. . . . Now the Ray of that place 
affording aid to|the crew, the Zamorin sent 
a messenger to him demanding of him the 
surrender of the Franks who composed it, 
together with such parts of the cargo of tha 
ship_ as had been saved, but that chieftain 
having refused compliance with this de- 
mand, a treaty of peace was entered into, 
with the Franks by him; and from this, 
time the subjects of the Ray of Tanoor 
traded under the protection of the passes of 
the Franks.” — Tohfut-ul-Majahideen, E. T.. 
m-125. 

1553. “For Lopo Soares having arrived 
at Cochin after his victory over the Qamorin, 
two days later the King of Tanor, the- 
latter’s vassal, sent (to Lopo) to comiDlain 
against the flamorin by ambassadors, 
begging for peace and help against him, 
having fallen out with him for reasons that 
touched the service of the King of Por- 
tugal.” — Barros, I., vii. 10. 

1727. “ Four leagues more southerly is. 

Tannore, a Town of small Trade, inhabited 
by Mahometans.” — A. Ham. i. 322. 

^ Tara, _ Tare, s. Name of a small 
silver coin current in Southern India 
at the time of the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese. It seems to have survived 
longest in Calicut. The origin we- 
have not traced. It is curious that, 
the commonest silver coin in Sicily 
down to 1860, and worth about 4-JcZ., 
was a tari, generally considered to be- 
a corruption of dirhem. * 

1442. “They cast (at Vijayanagar), in 
pure silver a coin which is the sixth of the- 
Janom, which they call tar.” — Ahdurrazzdk 
in India in the XV. Cent. 26. 

1506. (The Viceroy, D. Francisco- 
D’Almeida, wintering his fleet at Cochin). 
“ As the people were numerous they made 
quite a big town, with a number of houses 
covered with upper stories of timber, and 
streets also where the people of the country 
set up their stalls in which they sold plenty 
I of victuals, and cheap. Thus for a vinten 


- I see Sir Walter Elliot lias mooted this veiy 
[uestion in his Coins o/S. India, now in the press 
;p. 13S). 
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of silver you got in change 20 silver coins 
■that they called taras, something like the 
’Scale of a sardine, and for such coin they 
gave :^ou 12 or 15 figs, or 4 or 5 eggs, and 
for a single ^intern, 3 or 4 fowls, and for one 
•tara fish enough to fill two men’s bellies, or 
Tice enough for a day’s victuals, dinner and 
supper too. Bread there was none, for 
there was no wheat except in the territory 
of the Moors.” — Correa, i. 624. 

1510. The King of ISTarsinga (or Vija- 
yanagar) ‘ ‘ coins a silver money called tare, 
and others of gold, twenty of which go to a 
pardao, and are called fanom. And of 
these small ones of silver, there go 16 to a 
fanom.” — Varthema, 130. 

1673. (at Calicut). “ Their Coin admits 
no Copper ; Silver Tarrs, 28 of which make 
a Fanam, passing instead thereof.” — Fryer, 
o5. 

,, Calicut. 

« -M- * ^ ^ 

** Tarrs are the peculiar Coin, the rest are 
to India.” — Id. 207. 

1727. “ Calecut .... coins are 10 Tar 

to a Banam, 4^ Fanams to a Rupee.” — A. 
Sam. ii, 316. 

Tazeea. Add ; 

It should have been mentioned that 
•at the close of the Muharram procession 
the ia^ziyas must be thrown into water ; 
if there is no sufficient mass of water 
they should he buried. 

Tea. Add : 

1616. “ I bought 3 chaw cups covered 

with silver plates. . . . ” — Cocks, i. 202. 

1690. . . . Of all the followers of 

Blahopwt . . . none are so rigidly Ab.ste- 
mious as the Arahiam of Muscatt. . . . For 
Tea and Coffee, which are judg’d the 
privileg’d Liquors of all the Mahometans, 
as well Turks, as those of Persia, India, 
and other parts of Arabia, are condemned 

by them as unlawful ” — Ovington, 

427. 

1S44. ‘'The Polish word for tea, 
Serhata, signifies more properly ‘ herb,’ 
and in fact there is little more of the 
genuine Chinese beverage! in the article 
itself than in its name, so that we often 
ijhought with longing of the delightful Rus- 
sian Tshai, genuine in word and fact.” — 
J". I. Kohl, Austma, p. 444. 

Teapoy. Add *. 

A teapoy is called in China by a 
name having reference to tea; viz., 
cli^a-chi^rh. It has 4 legs. 

Teerut, Teertha. s. Skt. and H. 
tlrth, tirtha. A holy place of pil- 
grimage and of bathing for the good of 
the soul, such as Hurdwar, or the con- 
fluence at Prag (Allahabad). 

c. 1790.* “ Au temple I’enfant est 

regue par les devedaschies des mains de 


ses parens, et aprfes I’avoir baign4e dans le 
tirtha ou etang du temple, elles lui mettent 
des v^temens neufs. . . . ” — Haafner, ii. 
114. 

Telinga. Add : 

c. 1765. “ Somro’s force, which amounted 
to 15 or 16 field-pieces, and 6000 or 7000 of 
those foot soldiers called Talinghas, and 
which are armed with flint muskets, and 
accoutred as well as disciplined in the 
Frenghi or European manner .” — Seir Muta^ 
qhei'in, iii. 254. 

Teuasserim. Add : 

1501. Tanaser appears in the list of 
places in the East Indies of which Amerigo 
Vespucci had heard from the Portuguese 
fleet at C. Verde. Printed in Baldelli 
JSonVs II Milione, pp. liii. seqq. 

Thakoor, s. H. thahur, from Skt. 
tliahkura, ‘ an idol, a deity.’ Used as 
a term of respect, Lord, Master, etc., 
but with a variety of specific applica- 
tions, of which the most familiar is as 
the style of Rajput nobles. It is also 
in some parts the honorific designation 
of a barber, after the odd fashion which 
styles a tailor Jehallfa ; a hihMtl, Ja- 
ma^ ddr; a sweeper, melitar. 

And in Bengal it is the name of a 
Brahman family, which its members 
have Anglicised as Tagore, of whom 
several have been men of character 
and note, the best known being 
Dwarkanath Tagore, ‘‘ a man of 
liberal opinions and enterprising cha- 
racter,” * who died in London in 1810. 

Tifdu. Add : 

1807. “Many persons are in the habit 
of sitting down to a repast at one o’clock, 
which is called tiffen, and is in fact an 
early dinner.” — Cordiner'^s Ceylon, i. 83. 

1853. “This was the case fc>r the prose- 
cution. The court now adjourned for 
tifiBn.” — Oa],:field, i. 319. 

Tiger. Add : 

1683. “In y® afternoon they found a 
great Tiger, one of y® black men shot a 
barbed arrow into his Buttock. Mr. French- 
feild and] Capt. Raynes alighted off their 
horses and advanced towards the thicket 
where y® Tiger lay. The people making a 

f reat noise, y® Tiger fiew out upon Mr. 

renchfeild, and he shot him with a brace 
of Bullets into y® breast : at which he made 
a great noise, and returned again to his- 
den. The Black Men seeing of him 
wounded fell upon him, but the Tiger had 
so much strength as to kill 2 men, and 
wound a third, before he died. At Night 
y« Ragea sent me the Tiger.” — Sedges^ 
Siary, Hak. Soc., 66-67. 

* Wilson. 
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1754. “There was a C'/iarie?’* granted to 
the East India Company. . Many Disputes 
arose about it, which came before Parlia- 
ment ; all Arts were used to corrupt or 
delude the Members ; among others a 
Tyger was haited with Solemnity, on the 
Day the great Question was to come on. 
This was such a Novelty, that several of 
the Members were drawn off from their 
Attendance, and absent on the Division. . ” 
— A Collection of Letters I'elatinr/ to the 
E. I. Company^ See, (Tract), 1754, p. 13. 

1872. “One of the Frontier Battalion 
soldiers amDroached me, running for his 
life. . . . This was his story : — 

‘ Sahib, I was going along with the 
letters . . . which I had received from 
your highness ... a great tiger came out 
and stood in the path. Then I feared for 
my life ; and the tiger stood, and I stood, 
and we looked at each other. I had no 
weapon but my kukri . . . andthe G-oyern- 
ment letters. So I said, ‘ My lord Tiger, 
here are the Government letters, the letters 
of the Honourable Kumpany Bahadur . . . 
and it is necessary for me to go on with 
them.’ The tiger never ceased looking at 
me, and when I had done speaking he 
growled, but he never offered to get out of 
the way. On this I was much more afraid, 
so I kneeled down, and made obeisance to 
him ; but he did not take any more notice 
of that either, so at last I told him I should 
report the matter to the Sahib, and X 
threw down the letters in front of him, and 
came here as fast as I was able. Sahib, 

I now ask for your justice against that 
tiger.” — Lt.-Col. T, Lewin, p. 444. 

Tincall. Add : 

1525. “Tymq.uall, small, 60 tangas a 
maund.” — Lemhranca, 50. - | 

Tobra, Add : 

The H. is tolra. 

“In the Nerbudda valley, in Central 
India, the women wear a profusion of 
toe-rings, some standing up an inch high. 
Their shoes are consequently curiously 
shaped, and are called tohras.” — {M.-G-en. 
It. H. Keatinge.) 

As we should say, ‘ buckets.’ 

Tola. Add : 

1676. ‘ ‘ Over all the Empire of the Great 

Mogxil, all the Gold and Silver is weigh’d 
Avith Weights which they call Tolla.” — 
Tavernier, E. T., ii. 18. 

Tomaun, Add : 

c. 1340. “ Ces deux portions reunies 

formaient un total de 800 toumans, dont 
chacun vaut 10,000 dinars courants, et le 
dinar 6 dirhems.” — Shihdbuddln, Masdlak- 
al Absdr, in Notices et Extraits, xiii. 194. 

Toolsy. Add, at end of quota- 
tions : 

The following illustrates the esteem 
attached to Toolsy in South Europe. 


1885. “I have frequently realized how 
much prized the basil is in Greece for its 
mystic properties. The herb, which they 
say grew on Christ’s grave, is almost wor 
shipped in the Eastern Church. On St. 
Basil’s day women take sprigs of this plant 
to be blessed in church. On returning 
home they cast some on the floor of the 
house, to secure luck for the ensuing year. 
They eat a little with their household, and 
no sickness, they maintain, will attack them 
for a year. Another bit they put in their 
cupboard, and firmly believe that their 
embroideries and silken raiment will be 
free from the visitation of rats, mice, and 
moths, for the same period.” — J. T. Bent, 
The Cyclades, p. 328. 

Topaz. Add : 

It may be a slight support to the 
derivation from top-^chl that Italians 
were employed to cast guns for the 
Zamorin at Calicut from a very early 
date in the 16th century, and are 
frequently mentioned in the annals of 
Correa between 1503 and 1510. 

Tope-khana. Add : 

1687. The Toptchi, These are Gunners, 
called so from the word Tope, which in 
Turkish signifies a Cannon, and are in 
number about 1200, distributed in 52 Cham- 
bers ; their Quarters are ab Tophana, or 
the place of Guns in the Suburbs of Con- 
stantinople.” — Rycaut's Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 94. 

1726. “ Isfandar Chan, chief of the 

Artillery (called the Daroger of the Tops- 
canna}.’’ — Valcntijn, iv. {Saratte) 276. 

Toucan. Add : 

Here is an example of misapplica- 
tion to the Hornbill, though the latter 
name is also given : 

1885. “ Soopah (in N. Canara) is the 

only region in which I have njiet with the 

toucan or great hornbill I saw the 

comical looking head with its huge aquiline 
beak, regarding me through a fork in the 
branch ; and I account it one of the best 
shots I ever made, when I sent a ball . . . 
through the head just at its junction 
with the handsome orange-coloured helmet 
which surmounts it, Down came the 
toucan with outspread wings, dead appa- 
rently ; but when my peon Manoel raised 
him by the thick muscular neck, he fasten- 
ed his great claws on his hand, and made 
the wood resound with a succession of roars 
more like a bull than a bird.” — Gordon, 
Forbes, Wild Life in Canara, Ac. , pp. 37-38. 

Towleea, s. II. TauUya, ‘ a towel.* 
This is a corruption, however, not of 
the English form, but rather of the 
Port, toalha {Fanjal) & Q., 1885, ii. 
117). 
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Tribeny. Add : 

1753. “ Au-dessous de iNudia, k Tripini, 

dont le nom signifie trois eaux, le Grange 
fait encore sortir du m^me e6te un canal, 
qui par sa rentr^e, forme nne seconde ile 
renfermee dans la iDremi^re.” — jyAnmlle, 
64. 

TricMnopoly. Add : 

1753. “ Ces embouchfires sent en grand 

nombre, vti la division de ce fieuve en 
differens bras on cananx, k remonter jusqu’k 
TirisMrapali, et k la pagode de Shirang- 
ham.” — D^Anville, 115. 

Tnunpak. Add : 

1507. “Meanwhile the Captain-Major 
ordered Afonso Lopes de Costa and Joko 
da Nova, and Manuel Teles with his 
people to proceed along the water’s edge, 
whilst he with all the rest of the force 
would follow, and come to a place called 
Tnrumbaque, which is on the water’s edge, 
in which there were some iDalni-trees, and 
wells of brackish water, which supplied 
the people of the city with drink when the 
water-boats were not arriving, as sometimes 
happened owing to a contrary wind.” — 
Correa^ i. 830. 

1682. “ Behind the hills, to the S.S. W. 

and W.S.W. there is another part of the 
island, lying over against the anchorage that 
we have mentioned, and which includes the 
place called Turumhake . . . here one sees 
the ancient pleasure-house of the old Kings 
of Ormus, with a few small trees, and sundry 
date-palms. There are here also two great 
wells of water, called after the name of the 
place, ‘The Wells of Turumhake’ ; which 
water is the most wholesome and the 
freshest in the whole island.” — ITieuliof, Zee 
en Lant-Rdze<, ii. 86. 

Tuan, s. Malay^ tuan and tuwan, 

* lord, master. ’ This word is used in 
the English and Dutch settlements of 
the Archipelago exactly as SdJiib is in 
India. 

1533. “ Dom Paulo da Gama, who was a 

wortlw son of his father in his zeal to do 
the King good service .... equipped a 
good fleet, of which the King of XJgentana 
(see ITjungtanah) had presently notice, 
who in all speed set forth his own, consist- 
ing of 30 laucharas, with a large force on 
board, and in command of which he put a 
valiant Moor called Tuam-hkr, to whom the 
King gave orders that as soon as our force 
had quitted the fortress (of Malacca) not 
leaving enough people to defend it, he 
should attack the town of the Quelys (see 
Kling) and bum and destroy as much as 
he could.” — Correa^ iii. 486. 

1553. *' Por where this word Kaja is 

used, derived from the kingly title, it 
attaches to a person on whom the TTing - 
bestows the title, almost as among us that 
of Count, whilst the style Tuam is like ouj* 
J>om; only the latter of the two is put 
before the person’s proper name, whilst the 


former is put after it, as we see in the 
names of these two Javanese, Vtimuti 
Eaja, and Tuam Colascar.” — Barros, II. 
vi. 3. 

Tuccavee. Add: 

1880. “When the Sirkar disposed of 
lands which reverted to it .... it sold 
them almost always for a nazarana. It 
sometimes gave them gratis, but it never 
paid money, and seldom or ever advanced 
takavi to the tenant or owner.” — Minutes 
of Sir T, Munro, i. 71. 

These words are not in Munro’s spelling. 
The Editor has reformed the orthography, 

Tumlook. Add : 

1679. In going down the Hoogly : 

“Before daybreak overtook the Ganr/es 
at Barnagur, met the Aro'injal 7 days out 
from Ballasore, and at night passed the 
Idlly at Tumbalee.” — Fort St. Geo. (Council 
on Tour). In N'otes and Extracts. No. II., 
p. 69. 

1685. January 2. — We fell downe 
below Tumbolee Biver. 

January 3. — We anchored at the 
Channel Trees, and lay here y* 4*^^ and 5ti» 
for want of a gale to carry us over to 
Kedgeria.” — Sedges, Diary (Btak. Soo.), 175. 

Turban. Add : 

1588. “In this canoa was the King’s 
Secretarie, who had on his head a piece of 
I died linen cloth folded vp like vnto a 
Turkes Tulihan.”— in Hakluyt, 
iv. 337. 

Turkey. Add : 

1653. ‘ ‘ Les Frangois appellent coq-dJnde 
vn oyseau lequel ne se trouue point aux 
Indes Orientales, les Anglois le nomment 
turki-koq qui signifie coq de Turquie, quoy 
qu’il n’y ait point d’autres en Turquie que 
ceux que Ton y a portez d’Europe. le croy 
que cet oyseau nous est venu de I’Amerique.'”' 
— De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 259. 

Tycoima. Add : 

“The throng that accompanied that- 
minister proved so very great that the 
floor of the house, which' happened to have 
a Tah-fthana, and fjossibly was at that 
moment under a secret influence, gave way, 
and the body, the Vizir, and all his com- 
pany fell into the apartment underneath.”' 
— Seir Mutaqherin, iii. 19. 

Typhoon. Add : 

^ when we approach’d unto it 

(Cyprus), a Hurricane arose suddenly, and 
blew so fiercely upon us, that it wound our 
great Sail round about our main Mast . 
These Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called by the Greeks Typhon; and Pliny 
calleth it Vertex and Vortex; but as dan- 
gerous as they are, as they arise suddenly 
so quickly are they laid again also.”-L- 
Bauwolffs Travels, in Raifs Collection, ed. 
1705, p. 320. 

Here the traveller seems to intimate 
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(though we are not certain) that Typhon 
was then applied in the Levant to such 
winds ; in any case it was exactly the tufdn 
of India. 

1615. ‘ * And about midnight Capt. Adams 
went out in a bark abord the Hozeand&r 
with many other barks to tow her in, we 
fearing a tuifon.” — Cocks^s Biary^ i. 50. 

1853. “. . . pointing as he spoke to a 

dark dirty line which was becoming more 
and more visible in the horizon : 

“ * By Jove, yes ! ’ cried Stanton, ‘that’s 
a typhaon coming up, sure enough.’” — 
Oakjield, i. 122. 

1859. “ The weather was sultry and un- 

settled, and my Jemadar, Bamdeen Te- 
warry . . , opined that we ought to make 
ready for the coming tuphan or tempest 
.... A darkness that might be felt, and 
that no lamp could illumine, shrouded our 
camp. The wind roared and yelled. It 
was a hurricane.” — Lt,-Col. T. Lewin^ p. 62. 

Compare the next quotation, from the 
same writer, with that in the Glossary from 
Couto (723, col. h) respecting the Olho de 
Boi: 

1885. “ The district was subject to 

cyclonic storms of incredible violence, for- 
tunately lasting for a very short time, but 
which often caused much destruction. 
These storms were heralded by the appear- 
ance above the horizon of clouds known to 
the natives by the name of ‘lady’s eyebrows,’ 
so called from their being curved in a 
narrow black-arched wisp, and these most 
surely foretold the approach of the tor- 
nado.” — Ihid, 176. 


TJ. 

TTj ungtanah. Add : 

1554. “. . . en Muar, in Ojantana ...” 

— BotelhOf Tombo, 105. 

Upas, Add before quotations, p. 
729, col. a: 

liindley, in his Vegetable Kingdom, 
in a short notice of Antiaris toxicaria, 
says that, though the accounts are 
greatly exaggerated, yet the facts are 
notable enough. He says cloth made 
from the tough fibre is so acrid as to 
verify the Shirt of Hessus. 

My friend Gen. Maclagan, noticing 
Liindley’ s remark to me, adds: “Ho 
you remember in our High School days 
(at Edinburgh) a grand Diorama 
called The ITpas Tree ? It showed a 
large "wild valley, with a single tree in 
the middle, and illustrated the safety 
of approach on the windward side, 


and the desolation it dealt on the 
other.” 

Then place among the quotations the 
following : 

1885. “The dreaded XTpas dropped its 
fruits, 

“Beneath the shady canopy of this tall 
fig no native will, if he knows it, dare to 
rest, nor will he joass between its stem and 
the wind, so strong is his belief in its evil 
influence. 

“ In the centre of a tea estate, not far 
off from my encampment, stood, because no 
one could be found daring enough to cut it 
down, an immense specimen, which had 
long been a nuisance to the i)roprietor on 
account of the lightning every now and 
then striking off, to the damage of the 
shrubs below, large branches, which none 
of his servants could be induced to remove. 
One day, having been pitchforked together 
and burned, they were considered disposed 
of ; but next morning the^ whole of his 
labourers awoke, to their intense alarm, 
afflicted with a painful eruption .... It 
was then remembered that the smoke of the 
burning branches had been blown by the 
wind through the village. . .” (Two China- 
men were engaged to cut down and remove 
the tree, and did not suffer ; it was ascer- 
tained that they had smeared their bodies 
with coco-nut oil). — K, O. JForhes, A Natu- 
ralist's Wanderings, 1885, p. 112-113. 

1868. “The Church of Ireland offers to 
iis, indeed, a great question, but even that 
question is but one of a group of questions. 
There is the Church of Ireland, there is 
the land of Ireland, there is the education 
of Ireland .... they are all so many 
branches from one trunk, and that trunk is 
the Tree of what is called Protestant 
ascendancy ... We therefore aim at the 
destruction of that system of ascendancy, 
which, though it has been crippled and 
curtailed by former measures, yet still must 
be allowed to exist ; it is still there like a 
tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its head 
to heaven, and darkening and poisoning 
the land so far as its shadow can extend ; 
it is still there, gentlemen, and now at 
length the day has come when, as we hope, 
the axe has been laid to the root of that 
tree, and it nods and quivers from its top 
to its base . . .” — Mr. Gladstone’s Speech 
at Wigan, 23rd Oct., 1868. 

In the preceding quotation the orator 
indicates the Upas tree without naming it. 
The name was supplied by some com- 
mentators referring to this indication at a 
later date : 

1873. “It was perfectly certain that a 
man who possessed a great deal of imagina- 
tion might, if he stayed out sufficiently 
long at night, staring at a small star, per- 
suade himself next morning that he had 
seen a great comet; and it was equally 
certain that such a man, if he stared long 
enough at a bush, might persuade himself 
that ne had seen a branch of the Upas Tree.” 
— ^Speech of Lord Edmond Eitzmaurioe on 

3 K 
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the 2nd reading of the University Education 
(Ireland) Bill, 3d March, 1873. 

1873. “ It was to regain office, to satisfy 

the Irish irreconcilables, to secure the 
Pope’s brass band, and not to pursue ‘ the 
glorious traditions of English Liberalism,’ 
that Mr. Gladstone struck his two blows at 
the ITpas tree. ” — Mr. Joseph Chambeblain, 
in Fortnightly Revieio, Sept. 1873, pp. 289-90. 

TJrz and XJrzee. Add : 

1782. “Monsr. de Chemant refuses to 
write to Hyder hya^'zoasht (read arzdasht), 
and wants to correspond with him in the 
same manner as Mons. Buplex did with 
Chanda Sahib; but the Nabob refuses to 
receive any letter that is not in the stile 
of an arzee or jpetition .” — India Gazette, 
June 22d, 


V. 


Venetian. Add : 

1542. “At the bottom of the cargo (? oifa), 
among the ballast, she carried 4 big guns 
(iiros), and others of smaller size, and 60,000 
Venetians in gold, which were destined for 
Ooje Qafarj in order that with this money 
he should in all speed provide necessaries 
for the fleet which was coming.” — Qor^'ea, 
iv. 250. 

Vettyver, S. This is the name 
generally used by the Prench for the 
fragrant grass which we call cuscus 
(q.v.). The word is Tamil Vettiver^i. 

1800. * ‘ Europeans cool their apartments 
by means of wetted tats (see Tatty) made 
of straw or grass, and sometimes of the 
roots of the wattie waeroo, which, when 
wetted, exhales a pleasant but faint smell.” 
— Heyne'a Tracts, p. 11. 

Vizier, VTuzeer, s. Ar. H. Wazzr, 
a minister, and usually the principal 
minister, under a (Mahommedan) 
prince. 

In India the NTawab of Oudh was 
long known as the Nawab Wazir, the 
foimder of the quasi independent 
dynasty having been Sa’adat ’All 
Phan, who became Subadar of Oudh,' 
0 . 1732, and was also Wazlr of the 
Empire, a title which became here- 
ditary in his family. The title of 
Nawab Wazir merged in that of pCtd- 
shah, or King, assumed by Ghazl-ud- 
dln Haidar in 1820, and still borne or 
claimed by the ex-King Wajid ’Ali 
Shah, under surveillance in Calcutta. 

As most titles degenerate, Wazw has 


in Spain become a ‘a constable,’ 

in Portuguese alvasil, ‘ an alderman.’ 

1614. ‘ ‘ II primo visir, sopra ogni altro, 

che era allora Nasuh bascih, genero del 
Gran Signore, venne ultimo di tutti, eon 
OTandissima e ben adorna cavalcata, enfin 
della quale andava egli solo con molta 
gravity.” — F. della VaUe (from Constant.), 
i. 43. 


w. 

Wall. Add, under b : 

1869. “Quant au titre de pir . . . . il 
signifie proprem^nt rieillard, mais il est 
pris dans cette cnconstance pour designer 
une dignity spirituelle ^cmivalente h. celle 
des Gu7'il Hindous . . . Beaucoup de ces 
pirs sont h leur mort vener(^s comme saints ; 
de Ik le mot pir est synonyme de Wali, et 
signifie Saint aussi bien que ce dernier 
mot.” — Garcin de Tassy, Mel. Mas. dans 
VJnde, 23. 

W anderoo. Add : 

1874. “There are just now some very 
remarkable monkeys. One is a Macaque 
.... Another is the Wanderoo, a fellow 
with a great mass of hair round his face, 
and the most awful teeth ever seen in a 
monkey’s mouth. This monkey has been 
credited with having lolled two niggers 
before he was caught ; he comes from Ma- 
labar.” — F. BucJdcmd, in Life, p. 289. 

West Coast. See also Sitppt. s.v. 
Slave. 

White Jacket. The old custom in 
the hot weather, in the family or at 
bachelor parties, was to wear this at 
dinner, and one or more dozens of 
white jackets were a regular item in 
au Indian outfit. They are now, we 
believe, altogether, and for many 
years, obsolete. But though one reads 
under every generation of British India 
that they had gone out of use, they 
did actually survive to the middle of 
the century, for I can remember a 
white-jacket dinner in Port "William in 
1849. 

1803. It was formerly the fashion for 
gentlemen to dress in white jackets on all 
occasions, which were well suited to the 
country, but being thought too much au 
undress for public occasions, they are now 
laid aside for English cloth. ’’—Lore? Fa- 
lentia, i. 240, 

Winter. Add : 

out, and they 

arrived at Surat {Gurrate) in May, when 
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the winter had already begun, so they went 
into winter-quarters [jpolo que envcriiardo), 
and in September, when the winter was 
ovor, they went to Goa in two foists 
and other vessels, and in one of these was 
the ganda {i,e. the rhinoceros, see G-anda), 
the sight of which made a great commotion 
when landed at Goa . . — Coo'rea, ii. 373. 

1653. “Dans les Indes il y a deux Estez 
et deux Hyners, ou pour mieux dire vn 
Printemps perpetuel, parce que les arbres 
y sont tousiours verds : De premier Estd 
commance au mois de Mars, et finit an 
mois de May, qui est le commancement de 
PHyner de pluye, qui continue iusques en 
Sei^tembre pleuuant incessament ces quatre 
mois, en sorte que les Karauanes, ny les 
Patmars (see Pattamar, a) ne vont ne 
viennent : Pay este quarante iours sans 
pouuoir sortir ‘de la maison . . . Le second 
Est^ est depuis Octobre iusques en De- 
cembre, au quel mois il commance k faire 
froid . . . ce froid est le second Hyuer qui 
finit au mois de Mars.” — JDe la Bo%illage-le~ 
Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 244-245. 

Wooloek. Add : 

1799. “We saw not less than 200 large 
boats at the different quays, which on an 
average might be reckoned each at 60 tons 
burthen, all provided with good roofs, and 
masted after the country manner. They 
seemed much better constructed than the 
unwieldy wullocks of Bengal.” — Sgmes, 
Ava, 233. 

Woon, s, Burm, wxin^ ' a governor 
or officer of administration ’ ; literally 
‘ a burden,’ hence 23resumably the 
* Bearer of the Burden.’ Of this 
there aro various woll-known com- 
pounds, e.g. : 

Woon-gyee, i,e. ‘ Wun-gyl or Great 
Minister, a member of the High 
Council of State or Cabinet, called 
the Hlot-dau (see in Suppt. Lotoo) : 

Woon-douk; Le. Wun-dauk, lit. ‘the 
prop of the Wun^ a sort of Adlatus, 
or Minister of an inferior class. 

We have recently seen a Burmese envoy 
to the Erench Government designated 
as “M. Woondouk.” 

Atwen-wun, Minister of the Interior 
(of the Court) or Household. 

Myo-wun, Provincial Governor {May- 
woon of Symes). 

Ye-wun, ‘ Water-Governor,’ formerly 
Deputy of the Myo-wun of the Pr. of 
Pegu {Bay -woon of Symes). 

Akaok-wun, Collector of Customs 
{Akawoon of Symes). 

Writer. Add : 
b— 

1764. “ B>esolutiom and orders . — That no 

Hoonshee, Linguist, Banian, or Writer be 
allowed to any officer except the Com- 


mander-in-Ohief and the commanders of 
detachments . . , .” — Fort William, Consn. 
In Long, jj. 382. 


X. 


Xerafine. Add : 

1540. “ This year there was such a 

famine in Choromandel, that it left nearly 
the whole land depopulated with the raor* 
tality, and people ate their fellow men. 
Such a thing never was heard of on that 
Coast, where formerly there was such an 
abundance of rice, that in the port of 
Negapatara I have often seen more than 
700 sail take cargoes of rice for India, 
cargoes amounting to more than 20,000 
moios* of rice . . . This year of famine 
the Portuguese of the town of S. Thome 
did much good to the people, helping 
them with quantities of rice and millet, and 
coco-nuts and jagra (see Jaggery), which 
they imported in their vessels from other 
parts, and sold in retail to the people at far 
lower prices than they could nave got if 
they wished it ; and some rich people 
caused quantities of rice bo be boiled in 
their houses, and gave it boiled down in 
the water to the people to drink, all for the 
love of God .... This famine lasted a 
whole year, and it spread to other parts, 
but was not so bad as in Choromandel. 
The King of Bisnagar, who was sovereign 
of that territory, heard of the humanity 
and the beneficence of the Portuguese to 
the peoifie of the country, and he was 
greatly pleased thereat, and sent an ola of 
thanks (see Ollah) to the residents of San 
Thome. And this same year there was 
such a scarcity of provisions in the harbours 
of the Straits, that in Aden a load {fardo) 
of rice fetched forty xarafis, each worth a 
cruzado . . .” — Correa, iv. 131-132. 

1653. “ Monnoyes courantes d Goa. 

“ Sequin de Venise . 24 tangues 

« -St- # *■ 

Heale d’Espagne . '. 12 tangues. 

Abassis de Perse . 3 tangues. 

Pardaux . . . 5 tangues. 

Scherephi , . .6 tangues. 

Bouples du Mogol . 6 tangues. 

Tangue . . .20 bousserouque.” 

De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, 1657 ; 530. 

1690. dw. gr. 

“ The Gold St. Thoma . .2 6^- 

The Silv. Sherephene . . . 7 4.” 

Table of Coins, in Ovington. 

Xercansor, n. p. This is a cririous 
example of the manner in which the 
Portuguese historians represent Ma- 
hommedan names. Xercansor does 
really very fairly represent phoneti- 
cally the name of 8 her Khan Sur, the 


^ The moi/o = 29.39 bushels 
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famous rival aud displacer of Huma- 
yuu, under tlie title of Sher Shall. 

c. 1538. * * But the King of Bengal, seeing 
himself very powerful in the kingdom of | 
the Patans, seized the king and took his i 
kingdom from him . . . and made Governor 
of the kingdom a great lord, a vassal of his, 
called Cotoxa, and then leaving everything 
in good order, returned to Bengal. The ad- 
ministrator Cotoxa took the field with a 
great array, having with him a Patan CaiD- 
tain called Xercansor, a valiant cavalier, 
much esteemed by all. ” — Correa,^ ii. 719. 

The kingdom of the Patans appears to 
he Behar, where various Afghan chiefs 
tried to establish themselves after the con- 
quest of Delhi by Baber. It would take 
more search than it is worth to elucidate 
the story as told by Correa, but see Elliot^ 
iv. 333. Cotoxa (Koto sha) appears to be 
Kuth Khan of the Mahommedan historian 
there. 

Another curious example of Portuguese 
nomenclature is that given to the first 
Mahommedan king of Malacca by Barros, 
XaqueTn Darxd (ii. 6. 1), by Alboquerque 
Xaquendarxa (Comm. Pt. III. ch. 17). 
This name is rendered by Lassen’s pon- 
derous lore into Skt. Sakanadhara, “d. h. 
Besitzer kraf tiger Besinnungen ” (or Pos- 
sessor, of strong recollections ” — Ind. Alt. 
iv. 646), whereas it is simply the Portuguese 
way of writing Sikandar Shah I Por other 
examines, see in Gloss. Codovascan. 


z. 

Zebu. Add : 

In Jaschke’s Tibetan Diet, we find 

Ze'-ha ... 1. hump of a camel, zebu, 
etc.” Curious, but, we shotdd think, 
only one of those coincidences which 
we have had so often to notice. 

Zemindar, Zemindarry. Add : 

1762. “ One of the articles of the Treaty 

with Meer J affier says the Company shall 
enjoy the Zemidary of the Lands from 
Calcutta down to Culpee, they paying 
what is iDaid in the King’s Books.” — 
Holograph (unpublished) Letter of Lo^'d 
Clive, inindia Office Records, dated Berkeley 
Square, 21 Jan. 

Zend and Zendavesta. 

Zend is the name which has been 
commonly applied, for the last hun- 
dred years or more, to that dialect* of 
■ ancient Iranian (or Persian) language 
in which the Avesta or Sacred Books 
of Zorastrianism or the old Persian 
religion are written. The application 
of the name in this way was quite erro- 
neous, as the word Zand when used 
alone in the Parsi books indicates a 
< commentary or explanation,’ and is 


in fact apphed only to some Pahlavi 
translation, commentary, or gloss. If 
the name Zend were now to be used as 
the designation of any language it 
would more justly apply to the Pah- 
lavi itself. At the same time Haug 
thinks it probable that the term Zand 
was ori^nally applied to a commen- 
tary written in the same language as 
the Avesta itself, for in the Pahlavi 
translations of the Yasna, a part of 
the Avesta, where the scriptures are 
mentioned, Avesta and Zend are 
coupled together, as of equal au- 
thority, which could hardly have been 
the case if by Zend the translator 
meant his own work. 

No name for the language of the 
ancient scriptures has been found in 
the Parsi books ; and Avesta itself 
has been adopted by scholars in speak- 
ing of the language. The fragments 
of those scriptures are written in two 
dialects of the Eastern Iranian, one, 
the more ancient, in which the Gdthas 
or hymns are written ; and a later one 
which was for many centuries the 
spoken and written language of Bac- 
tria. 

The word Zand, in Hang’s view, 
may be referred to the root zan, ‘ to 
know’; Skt. Gr. yveo, Lat. gno 
(as in agnosco, cognosce), so that its 
meaning is ‘knowledge.’ Prof. J. Op- 
pert, on the other hand, identifies it 
with old Pers. zannda, ‘ prayer.’ 

Zendavesta is the name which has 
been by Europeans popularly applied 
to the books just spoken of as the 
Avesta. The term is undoubtedly an 
inversion, ‘ ‘ as the Pahlavi books always 
style them Avistdh va Zand (Avesta 
and Zend) ” * t.e. the Law with its 
traditional and authoritative explana- 
tion. Ahastdy in the sense of law, 
occurs in the funeral inscription of 
Darius at Behistun; and this seems 
now the most generally accepted origin 
of the term in its application to the 
Parsi sacred books. (This is not, how- 
ever, the explanation given by Haug, ) 
Thus, ‘Avesta and Zend’ signify to- 
gether ‘The Daw and the Commen- 
tary.’ 

The Avesta was originally much 
more extensive than the texts which 
now exist, which are only fragments, 
j The Parsi tradition is that there were 
I twenty-one books called NasJes, the 
i greater part of which were burnt by 

* Hatig. 
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lexander in his conquest of Persia ; 
3ssibly true, as -we know that Alex- 
ider did burn the palace at Per- 
3polis. The collection of fragments 
rhich remains, and is known as the 
jend-avesta, is divided, in its usual 
orm, into two parts. I. The Ayesta 
properly so called, containing (a) the 
'^endtddd, a compilation of religious 
aws and of mythical tales; (h) the 
VispSrad, a collection of litanies for the 
gacrifice ; and (c) the Yasrta, composed 
of similar litanies and of o hymns or 
GdtJias in an old dialect. IL TheKhnrda, 
or small, Avesta, composed of short 
prayers for recitation by the faithful 
at certain moments of the day, month, 
or year, and in xirosence of the di^erent 
elements, with which certain other 
hymns and fragments are usually in- 
cluded. 

The term Zendavesta, though used, 
as we see below, by Lord in 1630, first 
became familiar in Europe through 
the laboiu-s of Anquetil du Perron, and 
his publication of 1771. 

c. 930. Zaradasht, the son of Asbimam 
. . . had brought to the Persians the book 
al-Bastah in the old FSrsi tongue. He 
gave a commentary on this, which is the 
Zand, and to this commentary yet another 
explanation which was called Bazand. ...” 
— Mas^Hdij ii. 167. 

c. 1030,^ “The chronology of this same 
past, but in a different shape, I have also 
found in the book of Hamza ben Alhusain 
Alisfah^nt, which he calls ‘ Chronology of 
great nations of the past and pi^eseni,^ He 
says that he has endeavoured to correct his 
account by means of the Abastd, which is 

religious code (of the Zoroastrians). 
Therefore I have transferred it into this 
place of my book.” — Al-BiriXn% Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, by Sachau, 112. 

,i “Afterwards the wife gave birth 
to six other children, the names of whom 
are known in the Avast^.” — Id., p. 108. 

1630. “ Desirous to add anything to the 

ingenious that the opportunities of my 
Travayle might conf err evponmee, lioyned 
myselfe with one of their Church men 
called their Daroo, and by the interpreta- ' 
tion of a JParsee, whose long imployraent in ' 
the Companies Service, had brought him to 
mediocrity in the English tongue, and whose 
familiarity with me, inclined him to further 
my inquiries : I gained the knowledge of 
what ^ hereafter I shall deliver as it was 
compiled in a booke writ in the Persian 
Characters containing their Scriptures, and 
in their own language called their ZVlST- 
DAVASTAW. The Religion of 

the Persees, The Proeme. 

1653. * ‘ Les ottomans appellent gueuures 

vne secte de Payens que nous connoissons 


sons le nom d’adorateurs du feu^ les Per- 
sans sous celuy YAtechperes, et les Indou 
sous celuy de Parsi, terme dont ils se 
nommet eux-mesmes. ... Ils ont leur 
Saincte Escriture ouZundeuastavv, en deux 
volumes oompos^e par vn nomm^ Zertost, 
conduit par vn Ange nomm^ Abraham on 

plus-tost Bahaman Vmshauspan ” 

— De la Roullaye-le- Gouz, ed. 1657, pp. 200- 

201 . 

1700. “ Suo itaque Libro (Zerdusht) . . 
ahum affixit specialem Titulum Zend, seu 
alias Zendavestd; vulgus sonat Zund et 
Zundavastaw. Ita ut quamvis illud ejus 
Opus variis Tomis, sub distinctis etiam 
nominibus, constet, tamen quidvis ex die- 
torum Tomorum quovis, satis proprih et 
logitimh citari possit, sub dicto general! 
nomine, utpote quod, hac ratione, in operum 
ejus complexu seu Syntagmate contineri 
intelligatur. . . . Est autem Zend nomen 
Arabicum : et Zendavesta conflatmn est ex 
superaddito nomine ECehraeo-Ckatdaico, 
Eshta, seu Esta, Le. ignis, unde Ecrria . . . 
supra dicto nomine Zend apud Arabes, 
significatur sen FociEe. . . . Cum 

itaque nomine Zend significetur Ignia/rium, 
et Zendavestd Ignianum et Ignis, etc. — T. 
Hyde, Hist. Religionis Vet. Persarum 
corummie Magorum, cap. xxv., ed. Oxon. 
1760, pp. 335-336. 

1771. “ Persuade que les usages mo- 
dernes de I’Asie doivent leur origine aux 
Peuples et aux Keligions qui I’ont sub- 
jugate, je me suis propost d’ttudier dans 
les sources I’ancienne Thtologie des Nations 
habitutes dans les Contrtes iminenses qui 
sont h rEst de I’Euphrate, et de oonsulter 
sur leur Histoire, les livres originaux. Oe 

E lan m’a enga-gt h, remonter aux Monumens 
is plus anciens. _ Je les ai trouvt de deux 
espbees : les prtmiers tcrits en Samskretan ; 
ce sont les Vedes, Livres saerts des Pays, 
qui de ITndus s’ttendent aux frontibres de la 
Chine : les seconds tcrits en Zend, ancienne 
Langue du Nord de la Perse ; e’est le Zend 
Avesta, qui passe pour avoir ttt la Loi des 
Contrtes borntes par I’Euphrate, le 
Caucase, I’Oxus, et la mer des Indes.” — 
Anquetil duPerron, Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de 
Zoroastre — Documens Priliminaires, p. iii. 

,, “Dans deux cens ans, quand les 
Langues Zend et Pehlvie seront devenues eu 
Europe familibres aux S9avans, on pourra, 
en rectifiant les endrolts ob. je me serai 
trompt, donner une Traduction plus exacts 
du Zend-Avesta, et si ce que je dis ici ex- 
citant rtmulation, avance le terme que je 
viens de fixer, mes fautes m’auront conduit 
au but que je me suis propost.” — Id., 
Preface, xvii. 

1884. “ The supposition that some of the 

hooks were destroyed by Alexander the Great, 
is contained in the introductory chapter 
of the Pehleyi Viraf -Naina, a hook written 
in the Sassanian times, about the 6th or 7th 
century, and in which the event is thus 
chronicled : — ‘ The wicked, accursed Guna 
Mino (the evil spirit), in order to make the 
people sceptical about their religion, insti- 
gated the accursed Alexiedar (Alexander) 
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the Human, the inhabitant of Egypt, to 
carry war and hardships to the country of 
Iran (Persia). He killed the monarch of 
Iran, and destroyed and made desolate the 
•royal court. And this religion, that is, all 
the books of Avesta and Zend, written 
with gold ink upon prepared cow-skins, was 


deposited in the archives of Stakhar 
(Istakhar or Persepolis) of Papak. The 
accursed, wretched, wicked Ashmogh (de- 
stroyer of the pious), Alexiedar the evil- 
doer, took them (the books) out and' burnt 
them.”— Fram^i^ H. of t\e 
Farsis, ii. 158-159. 
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